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K»]p  (Old  Eng.  n//,  'duM,'  'powder')  li  the  a-ohjr  residue 
left  ID  barnine  io  the  open  sit  rarioai  ipeciei  of  leaweed. 
It  wu  former^  very  mucli  employed  u  >  loarce  of  loda  and 
potuh  1*1(1  fu[  maoufacturing  purpoiei,  and  at  that  (imc  K.- 
borning  wai  an  impunani  Industry  id  Ihe  notlhern  and  weileni 
iilandi  and  coasti  of  Scotland.  The  inlroduction  of  new 
chemical  i>roce*>cs,  and  the  diicoTcry  of  neiv  lonrcea  'of 
Iheu  alkalii,  hoi  nearly  extingniihed  the  K.  industry,  and  it  is 
now  only  prepared  for  the  eitiaction  of  iodine  and  bromine 
ai  primary  juodacc^  Tlte  K.  of  different  seaweeds  varies 
much  in  compoulioo,  that  obl^ned  from  Laminaria  digUata 
and  Z,  tatikarina  being  rich  in  iodine ;  mmauthalia  lirta 
yield)  pnlash  salts  chitAy,  while  ibeproduct  ol  FUais  i/aicultaii 
and  /*.  naJsna  abounds  in  soda.  These  scaweedi  are  thrown 
np  on  the  coast,  or  callecied  durinft  low  water,  and  after  drjrioe 
in  (he  lUQ  arc  igoiled  and  slowly  bumeii  at  ii  low  »  (eroperalnre 
a*  possible,  to  avoid  the  di'isipaiion  of  volatile  iodides.  The  K. 
it  diswlveil  in  water,  and  coiicenlrsted  by  eviporaiion  till  the 
carbonate!,  chlorides,  ant)  sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium 
CTTStallisc  OBt ;  the  remaining  mother- liquor  contains  the  iodine 
and  Bromine  (q.  t.).  Mr.  El.  C  C.  Stanford  has  patented,  and 
works  near  Glasgow,  a  process  bj  which  he  avoids  llie  use  of  K. 

5 roper  in  the  prepaiBtion  or  seaweed  prodncti.  He  submits  the 
ried  seaweed  to  destructive  distillation  in  closed  vessels,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  securing  the  wliole  of  the  io<<ine  and  alka- 
line laitt,  he  obtains  a  residue  of  charcoal  valuable  for  sanitary 
pnrposei. 

Law  RigardiHg  K. — The  introduction  of  this  article  in  the 
mannfaciure  of  glass  gave  Ti->e  to  several  qnestioni  as  to  the 
tight  to  make  iu  It  has  been  found  that  the  taking  of  K.  is 
not  one  of  the  uses  for  which  the  shore  is  held  by  the  crown  in 
trust  for  the  public,  and  consequently  the  right  is  not  inalienable 
by  the  crown,  but  ii  transferred  to  the  granler,  where  land  it 
panted  bounded  by  the  sea  or  seashore. 

Kal'so  (anciently  Kalchu,  or  Caickmi,  supposed  to  be  from 
Chiukheugk,  the  name  of  a  precipitous  bank  still  to  called ).  a  town 
«f  Scotland,  in  Roxlnrghihire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  and  opposite  the  embouchure  of  ihe  Teviot,  5  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Cokblresm,  on  the  English  border,  and  45  S.W.  of 
Edinburgh  by  raiL  It  consists  mainly  of  four  streets,  radiating 
(nun  a  spacious  market-place,  on  which'stands  ibe  town-hall, 
built  in  1816,  and  many  well-built  houses  and  elegant  shops.  The 
principal  feature  is  Ihe  ruined  Tironensian  Abiiey  (1118-1152), 
partly  in  Norman  and  partly  in  Early  Pointed  style,  ^pcd  like 
a  Greek  cros«,  with  the  axis  luimounted  by  a  massive  square 
tower  91  feel  hish,  resting  on  four  lofty  centreil  arches,  and  four 

E'en  of  clustered  columns.  It  wai  the  linl  eudnwment  of  David 
,  and  iis  abbots  long  disputed  precedence  wiih  the  priors  of 
aietnipolitaii  St.  Andrews,  and  even  with  the  pareot.koose  of 


Tiron  in  France.  Tlie  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  English 
under  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  15411.  On  the  opposite  bank 
stood  Roibuiche  Castle,  a  famous  Border  bulwark,  the  slight 
renuins  of  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  nhat  was  futmerlv  one  of 
the  four  chief  Scottish  towns.  A  fine  bridge  connects  K.  with 
its  southern  suburb  of  Maxwell  I  leu^jh.  Floors  Castle,  the 
splendid  teat  of  tlie  Duke  of  Roiburghe.  designed  by  Vanbuigh 
in  1718,  liet  one  ihile  N.  of  K.,  amid  polidei  of  unwonted 
beauty.  K.  hat  slight  indostriei,  but  ii  the  teat  of  impanant 
com  and  Cattle  maikets,  and  hat  four  annual  (aira.  Pop.  (tSyt) 
4SM- 


.,  _7J7,  and  educated  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  at  Scdgeley 
Park  and  Douai.  France.  He  made  his  debut  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1776,  and  played  for  seven  years  in  country  ibeatrea.  He 
fiisl  appeared  at  Dniry  Lane  on  September  30,  1783.  aa 
HamUt  K.  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  1790-1S01,  and  tub- 
sequcnLly  of  Covent  Garden.  He  retired  in  iSt?,  and  died  at 
Lausanne,  in  Swiiierland,  February  36,  1833.  K..'s  place  as  an 
actor  is  second  only  to  Garrick's.  Noble  in  appearance,  stately 
in  elocniion,  grand  in  manner,  he  was  the  most  classical  of 
tragedians.  He  had  a  culiivaied  literary  taste,  and  was  the 
author  of  /jdeiska,  an  opera,  Beliiarius,  a  tragedy,  and  several 
comedies  and  essays.  See  Boaden's  Lifio/y.  P.  AJmiiHlSa$).— 
Oharlea  K,  brother  of  John  and  of  Mis.  Siddons,  was  bom  at 
Brecknock  in  Walet.  November  a5, 1775,  and  educated  at  Douai. 
"  ..-..--  Drujy  Lanj  j,,  ,jt^_  ^^J  ]e(,  (he  stage  in 


genteel  comeily.  His  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  (boni  in 
1811),  has  maintained  the  dramatic  iraditioni  of  her  house.— 
John  MltolMtll  K.,  son  of  Charles  K.,  was  bom  at  London 
in  I  Soy,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1S30,  Three  years  after,  he  published 
TTit  AngU-Saxffn  Petm  t/  Bttumlf:  a  transUlion  of  Beowulf 
'with  a  copious  Glossary.  Preface. and  Philological  Notes'  (TS37); 
CeJtx  V^ltmaHau  ^vi  Saxcmiti  Ifi  va\i.  1839-^);  Tie  Angi^ 
Sanm  CAarim  {1843) ;  DiaUguf  e/  Salemen  and  Saturnut 
(1848);  CmndtratTOm  ufioH  Iht  Ctvemm/Hl  a/  HHglattJ  (t%i(fl  ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Ihe  Saxeiu  in  England,  inio  which  be 
garnered   the  best  sheaves  of  his  sustained  research.      Halt 
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linens,  and  hosiery,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis. 
Pop.  (1875)  5390. — K.  or  KeznpnOf  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  Prussia,  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  47  mile^  N.E.  of 
Breslau,  with  brewerie^^,  wax* refineries,  and  tanneries,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.     Pop.  (1875)  6267. 

Kttm'pU.  Thomas  it,  or  Thomas  Hamerken  {Mal/eolus), 
bom  at  Kempen  near  Diisseldorf,  about  1380,  was  the  son  of  a 
labouring  man  and  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  studied  grammar 
and  plain  chant  with  'The  Brothers  of  Common  Life'  at  De venter, 
and  in  1399  entered  as  a  novice  among  the  canons-regular  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes  near  ZwoU.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  copying  such 
works  as  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  the  works  of  St.  Bernard. 
Fifteen  years  were  spent  on  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  4  vols,  folio. 
He  also  wrote  some  devotional  works,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  the  Soliloquium  Anima,  and  the  Hortulus  Rosarum^  both  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Flower  in  1853.  There  are  also  modem 
Oxford  editions  of  K.'s  works  in  Latin.  He  died  July  24, 
1471.  See  Busch,  Chronicon  Windeshftnense,  It  was  long 
supposed  that  K.  was  the  author  of  De  Imitatione  Christie  per* 
haps  the  most  popular  of  all  devotional  works,  which  Comeille 
translated  into  French  verse,  and  on  which  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote 
an  essay  prefixed  to  Payne's  translation  in  1822.  This  book  was 
also  attributed  to  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  Paris  University 
(1 363- 1429}.  But  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  a  similar  book 
of  the  same  name  was  in  the  family  library  of  tlie  ancient  Itanan 
family  De  Advocati  or  Avogadro  of.Biella  ('Defenders  of  the 
Church'  from  the  7th  c.)  long  before  K.  was  born  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Codex  Aronensis^  and  of  other  old  MSS.  and 
printed  editions,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  John  Ger- 
sen,  or  John  of  Cavaglia,  Abbot  of  Vercelli.  See  Mimoire  sur 
le  Veritable  Auteur  de  t Imiiatvni^  by  the  Chevalier  de  Gregory  ; 
Introduction  to  Benham's  Translation  (Macmillan  &  Co.  1874), 
and  Authorship  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christie  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Kettle  well  (Lond.  1877). 

Kemp'ten,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  lUer,  66  miles  S.E.  of 
Munich*  is  a  walled  place  divided  into  two  quarters,  the  upper  of 
which  (Neustadt),  inhabited  by  Catholics,  arose  round  the  abbey 
founded  by  Hildegarde,  wife  of  Karl  the  Great,  has  the  finely- 
domed  church  of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  lower  or  Protestant  quarter 
(Altstadt)  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  is  now  tiie  seat  of 
trade ;  its  cotton- works  employing  37,ocx>  spindles  and  680  looms, 
besides  which  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linen.  Pop.  (1875) 
12,681.  K.  is  the  ancient  Campodunum^  and  on  its  southern 
side  is  a  lofty  Roman  tower,  the  medieval  Hilarmont,  now  known 
as  the  Burghalde.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Imperial- 
ists in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1633),  and  again  by  the  French 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1703),  and  near  it  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  September  17,  1796. 

Ken,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  hymnist,  born  at 
Berkhampstead,  Herts,  July  1637,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  held  tiie  livings  of  Brixton  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (1666),  and  of  Wordhay,  Hants  the  latter 
with  a  prebend  of  Winchester  (1669).  In  1675  he  visited 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  was  chaplain  successively  to  Mary 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague  (1679),  to  Lord  Dartmouth  at 
Tangier  (1683),  and  to  Charles  II.  (1684).  Raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  attended  Charles  in  ids  dying 
moments,  as  also  Monmouth  on  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  the 
'  Seven  Bishops'  (1688),  but  as  a  nonjuror  was  deprived  of  his 
see  (1689),  and  retired  to  Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died 
March  19,  1 7 10.  K.'s  Works  (4  vols.  1 721)  are  mostly  forgotten, 
but  his  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  live  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands.    See  his  Life  by  J.  L.  Anderdon  (Lond.  1853). 

Ken'dal,  or  Xir^y  Kendal  (f>.,  *  Kendal  in  the  dale  of  the 
Ken  or  Kent '),  a  town  of  England,  in  Westmoreland,  on  the 
Kent,  20  miles  N.  of  Lancaster  by  rail  It  has  a  large  parish 
church,  restored  in  1868,  a  market -house,  a  grammar-school 
(founded  in  1525),  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  museum,  a  theatre, 
&a  The  chief  industrial  products  are  linseys,  carpets,  hosiery, 
doeskins,  tweeds,  lining-stuffs,  paper,  leather,  iron-wares,  beer, 
fish-hooks,  and  combs.  Tliere  is  an  important  weekly  market. 
Pop.  (187 1)  13.446.  K.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It 
was  a  market-town  by  licence  of  Richard  I.,  and  by  a  settlement 
of  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  became  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  still  well 
known  as  '  Kendals.'  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth 
in  1576.  Interesting  antiquities  are  the  ruined  castle  of  the 
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barons  of  K.,  and  the  Castle  Law  Hill,  crowned  by  an  obelisk 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  1688I 

Ken'il worth,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Warwickshire, 
4  miles  N.  of  Warwick  by  rail,  is  chiefly  famed  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Here  Edward  I.  founded 
a  second  Round  Table,  and  Edward  II.  was  deposed.  John  of 
Gaunt  enlarged  it,  and  through  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Conferred  by  Elizabeth  on  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, it  was  for  seventeen  days  the  scene  of  the  gorgeous  enter- 
tainment given  to  that  sovereign  (1575},  described  in  Scott*s 
Ketidworth,  Cromwell  dismantled  it  in  the  Civil  War,  but  its 
ruins  are  still  the  finest  in  England.     Pop.  (1871)  3335. 

Kennlcott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  biblical  critic,  bom  at 
TotnesM  Devonshire,  4th  April  1718,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
mastership  ot  a  charity  school,  till  in  1744  some  gentlemen  sub* 
scribed  to  send  him  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  published  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
on  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abd  (1747),  which  gained  him  a 
fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  He  received  a  pension  of  £200 
(1761);  was  successively  appointed  Radcliffe  librarian  (1767), 
prebendary  of  Westminster  (1770}.  canon  of  Christchurch,  and 
rector  of  Culham  ;  and  died  at  Oxford,  September  18,  1783. 
His  first  great  work.  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  'Tes- 
tament Considered  (Oxf.  1 753),  gave  an  account  of  all  the  He- 
brew MS.S.  known  to  be  extant,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
Vei'us  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus  (Oxf. 
1776),  which  was  based  on  a  collation  of  600  Hebrew  and  16 
Samaritan  codice>;.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  other  works, 
mostly  on  textual  criticism. 

Ken'sington  Gardens,  a  beautiful  wooded  park,  forming 
an  extension  W.  of  the  Serpentine  of  Hyde  Park,  London. 
The  grounds  (210  acres),  which  are  intersected  by  fine  avenues 
radiating  in  the  form  of  a  star,  are  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
lounge.  To  the  W.  is  Kensington  Palace,  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  south-eastern  angle  stands  the  magnifi- 
cent Albert  Memorial. 

Kent  ('  the  land  of  the  Cantii '),  a  maritime  countv  in  the 
S.E.  of  England,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames  and  the  l^hames' 
estuary,  S.  by  Sussex,  W.  by  Surrey,  and  E.  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Area,  1627  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  848,294.  It  is  a 
bold  promontory,  termmating  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (q.  v.),  and 
the  coast,  low  and  sandy  in  the  N.  and  S.,  presents  to  the  W. 
between  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  opposite  the  Goodwins 
(q.  v.),  a  line  of  high  chalk  cliffs.  On  the  N.  lies  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (q.  v.).  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating, 
and  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W,  by  the  Norih  Downs  (see 
Downs),  but  in  the  S.  is  low  and  unbroken,  including  the  W>ald 
and  the  Romney  Marsh.  The  formation  is  Tertiary  in  the  N., 
chalk  and  greensand  in  the  E.  and  centre,  and  wealden,  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  in  the  S.  K.  is  watered  by  the  Med  way,  the 
Stour,  and  the  Darent,  has  a  mild  climate,  and  a  singularly 
fertile  soil,  producing  an  unusual  variety  of  crops.  In  1876 
there  were  240,205  acres  under  com  crops;  81,712  under  green 
crops;  61,179  under  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation; 
and  294,377  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain- 
land  ;  also  30,076  horses,  66,284  cattle,  957,707  ;iheep,  and 
59,658  swine.  The  chief  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans 
and  peas,  turnips,  hay,  potatoes,  mangold,  and  garden  stuffs ; 
while  44(755  acres  were  under  hops.  The  orchards  jrield 
cherries,  plums,  filberts,  &c.,  for  the  London  markets.  The 
county  returns  six  members  to  parliament.  The  county  town 
is  Maidstone  ;  other  places  are  Canterbury,  Greenwich,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Dover,  Hythe,  and  Folkestone.  K.  is 
especially  rich  in  historical  associations;  its  principal  ecclesias- 
tical structures  are  the  cathedrals  of  Canteibury  and  Rochester, 
Aylesford  Priory,  and  St.  Radigimd's  Abbey  near  Dover.  Sec 
Ha^ted's  History  of  K,  (4  vols.  1778-99). 

Ken'Ugem,  St.,  or  Mung^o  (f>.,  'dear  friend'  of  St.  Col- 
umba),  the  successor  of  St.  Ninian  as  apostle  of  Cumbria 
(q.  v.),  according  to  tradition  was  born  510  A.D.  of  a  virgin, 
St.  Thenew,  daughter  of  Llew  or  Lothus,  a  semi-pagan  prince 
of  Lodoneis  or  Lothian.  Educated  by  St.  Servanus  at  the 
monastery  of  Culross,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  newly- 
founded  see  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  laboured 
ten  years  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  recovery  of 
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apostates,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  faithful,  till  in  553  Mor-. 
ken  of  Strathclwyd  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  founded  Uanelwy  or  St.  Asaph^  He 
was  recalled  in  573  by  Rhydderch  Hael  (Roderick  the  Liberal), 
was  for  eight  years  bishop  at  Hoddelm,  returned  to  Glasgow 
in  581,  and  paid  seven  visits  to  Rome  during  the  papacy  of 
Gregonr  I.  (590-604).  The  date  of  his  meeting  with  Columba  at 
the  Molendinar  is  uncertain,  but  must  be  placed  before  597,  that 
being  the  year  of  the  latter's  death.  K.  himself  died  in  603, 
and  over  his  grave  rose  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  tl\s  arms  of 
which  city  perpetuate  three  renowned  miracles  of  this  its  patron 
saint.  We  have  two  lives  of  K.,  written  the  one  by  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic  during  the  episcopate  of  Herbert  of  Glasgow  (died 
X 164),  the  second  and  longer  by  Joceline  of  Furness  some  twenty- 
five  years  later,  both  of  which  were  edited  by  Bishop  Forbes  of 
Brediin  in  vol*  v.  of  The  Hiftorians  of  Scotland  (Edinb.  1874). 
Joceline's  book  is  a  string  of  conventional  miracles,  varied  by 
contests  with  the  secular  power,  in  which  the  saint  always  comes 
oCf  victorious.  It  is  valuable,  however,  as  the  only  record,  with 
any  show  of  authenticity,  of  the  obscure  history  of  Cumbria, 
and  as  forming  a  link  between  the  legendary  and  Historic  periods 
— Arthur  and  Laloecen  (Merlin)  appearing  in  its  pages  side  by 
side  with  characters  whose  history  is  beyond  challenge. 


Ken'tiah  Fire,  rounds  of  applause,  a  term  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  No- Popery  meetings  held  in  Kent,  to  protest  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (182S-29). 

SsntiBh  Ba^,  a  tough  calcareous  durable  building  stone, 
developed  in  the  Hythe  Beils,  a  local  formation  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. 

Kent's  Oavexn,  a  celebrated  cave  in  the  limestone  rock 
near  Torquay,  Devonshire.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  series 
of  galleries,  the  shorter  of  which  is  over  250  feet  in  length. 
Its  floor  deposits  have  been  very  fully  describecl  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1864.  Flint  and  bone ' 
implements,  such  as  chisels,  spoons,  spear-heads,  rings,  pot- 
sherds, ft&,  have  been  obtained,  evidently  contemporaneous 
with  the  remains  of  living  or  recently  eztmct  animals.  The 
bones  of  the  following  mammals  have  been  discovered  in  the  red 
cave-earth  which  forms  the  fifth  deposit  in  descending  order:  cave- 
lion,  wild-cit,  cave-hyaena,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  cave-bear,  grizzly 
bear,  brown  bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bison,  Irish  elk, 
red-deer,  reindeer,  hare,  water-vole,  bank-vole,  and  beaver. 

Kentuck'^,  a  central  state  of  American  Union,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  is  bounded  N.  by  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana;  S. 
by  Tennessee;  E.  by  Virginia  and  W.  Virginia;  and  W.  by 
MissourL  Area,  37,680  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,321,011. 
The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  and  the  Ohio  the  northern 
boundary.  The  surface  is  table-land  in  the  W.,  hilly  in  the  S.  E., 
where  the  Alleghanies  have  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  in 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the  K.,  Licking,  Green, 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  other  rivers.  The  formation  is 
Teniary  in  the  W.,  and  Devonian  and  Silurian  in  the  S.  The 
coalfield  of  Illinois  is  continued  into  K.,  and  has  an  nggregate 
area  of  14,000  v\,  miles  in  the  latter  State.  Among  other  mine- 
rals extensively  distributed  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  salt,  lime,  and 
sandstones.  The  principid  geological  attractions  in  K.  are  the 
salt  spring  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  60  acres  in  extent,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  huge  fossil  skeletons,  and  the  famous  Mammoth  Cave^ 
which  is  only  one  of  thousands  that  are  not  so  widely  known. 
Saltpetre,  gypsum,  and  syenite  abound  in  the  caves.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  delightful,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
Yielding  (1873)  rich  crops  of  Indian-corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, cotton  (1080  bales),  flax  (237,268  lbs.),  hemp  (7777  tons), 
tobacco  (105,305,869  Ibc),  maple,  sugar,  potatoes,  &c.  Other 
large  products  are  silk-cocoons,  wool,  cheese,  and  butter.  In 
January  1876  the  number  of  cows  in  K.  was  244,700 ;  of  other 
cattle,  389,600 ;  of  sheep,  683,60a  The  chief  manufactures  are 
iron  and  iron  goods,  tobacco  and  cigars,  machinery,  leather,  and 
woollens,  and  there  b  extensive  flour  and  saw  milling,  mining;, 
brewing,  and  distilling.  In  1875  there  were  1519  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation.  Frankfort  is  the  capital  K.  is  an  Indian 
name,  meaning  'the  dark  and  bloody  ground.'  The  country 
was  first  settleid  by  Boone  (q.  ▼.)  in  1769,  was  organised  as  a 
territory  in  1790,  and  admitted  as  a  state  two  years  later.  It  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  active  hostilities,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  sentiment  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Ketokuk,  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  its  confluence  with  the  Des  Moines,  90  miles 
S.  E.  of  Iowa,  with  whidi  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of 'the  lower  rapids,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  the 
larger  steamers.  From  its  position  in  the  extreme  S.K  comer 
of  the  state  it  is  called  the  '  Gate  City/  It  has  twenty  churches, 
a  medical  college,  a  court  house,  public  library,  &c  The  chief 
occupation  is  pork-packing,  and  there  is  a  large  wholesale  trade 
in  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c.  A  splendid  iron  rail  and  highway 
bridge  2300  feet  long  spans  the  Mississippi.  The  government 
is  constructing  a  ship  canal  9  miles  long  skirting  the  lower 
rapids.    Pop.  m  1850,  2478,  in  i860,  8136,  and  in  1I70,  12,766. 

Kepler,  Johann,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  bom  at 
MagHtatt,  near  Weil  in  Wiirtemberg,  December  27,  1 571.  He 
studied  at  Tiibingen  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Church,  but 
under  the  tuition  of  Mtestlin,  Professor  of  Mathematics  there, 
and  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  he  became  a  devoted  student 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  theology.  In  1594  he  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Gratz  in  Styria.  His  first  publication  was  a  calendar 
for  1595,  and  in  1596  appeared  his  Mysterium  Cosmographicum^ 
which  abounds  in  fanciful  analogies  between  the  dif&rent  parts 
of  the  universe^  In  1599  he  quitted  Gratz  on  account  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Tycho  Brahe  went 
to  Prag  to  aid  that  astronomer  in  his  labours.  On  1  ycho*s 
death  in  1 601  K.  was  nominated  Astronomer  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  and  in  1614  settled  at  Linz.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  was  constantly  in  pecuniarv  difficulties,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  manv  efforts  to'  obtain  a  liquidation  of  his  claims  upon 
the  imperial  treasury.  It  was  in  1630,  on  one  of  these  fruitiest 
endeavours,  that  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  which  ended  his 
life  on  November  13,  in  Ratisbon.  K.'s  great  work  is  his 
Astronomia  Nova  (1609),  containing  the  remarkable  book  De 
Motibus  Stellae  Martis^  which  prepared  the  way  for  Newton's 
later  discoveries.  The  reduction  by  him  of  Tycho's  observation 
of  Mars,  begun  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  Rudolphine 
Tables,  soon  showed  the  impossibility  of  representing  the  re- 
volution of  Mars  by  uniform  circular  motion,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  first  law,  that  planets  move  in  ellipses,  of  which 
the  sun  forms  %  focus.  His  second  law,  that  the  radius  vector  of 
a  planet  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  was  a  happy 
conjecture  based  upon  the  observed  fact  that  at  the  apsides  tne 
times  of  describin«;  equal  small  arcs  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  distances  of  the  planet  from  the  sun.  The  third  law,  that 
the  square  of  the  periodic  time  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
mean  distance  from  the  sun,  was  discovered  only  after  numerous 
efforts  to  establish  other  numerical  relations  which  his  lively 
fancy  had  suggested.  Newton  showed  that  the  mathematics 
consequence  of  the  second  law  was  that  the  planets  moved 
under  the  action  of  a  force  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  and  that 
the  first  law  led  as  infallibly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  force 
varied  inversely  as  the  s()uare  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
See  Gravitation.  His  other  chief  works  are  Paralipomefta 
ad  Vitellionem  (1604) ;  Epitome  Astronomia  Copemica  (2  vols. 
1618-22);  De  Cometis  {i6ig) ;  and  Tabula  Rudolphina  (1627), 
which  are  famous  as  the  first  tables  calculated  with  elliptic 
elements.  His  manuscripts  were  purchased  for  the  library  of 
Sl  Petersburg,  but  have  never  been  published.  One  volume  of 
his  correspondence  entitled  Kpistola  ad  J,  KepUrum  was 
edited  by  Hausch  in  17x8.  The  best  edition  of  K.'s  works 
is  that  l^  Frisch  (8  vols.  Frankf.  1858-71).  See  Breitschwert, 
K:s  Leben  und  Wirken  (Stuttg.  1831) ;  Brewster,  Lives  of  Galu 
Uo^  Tycho  de  Brake,  and  Kepler  (Lond.  1841).  Later  German 
biographies  are  those  of  Reitlinger  (i8685  and  Reuschle  (1871). 

Ker^gueleQ  Land,  or  Desolation  Island,  is  in  the  S. 
Indian  Ocean,  and  was  discovered  by  the  French  navigator 
Ives  Joseph  de  Kerguelen  Tremarec  in  1772.  Christmas  Har- 
bour, at  the  N.  extremity,  is  in  48*  11'  S.  lat.,  69*  3'  £.  long. 
The  island  is  100  miles  long  and  45  miles  broad  on  an  average, 
but  is  deeply  indented  by  mlets.  Its  surface  is  rugged,  and 
lakes  are  numerous.  Fossil  wood  is  plentiful,  and  coal  is  also 
said  to  exist.  See  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  JC,  L.  to  observe  thi 
Transit  of  Venus,  December  1874,  by  the  Rev.  6.  J.  Perry 
(Lond.  1876). 

Xerguelen's  Island  Cabbage  is  a  perennial  crndferoni 
plant  first  brought  into  notice  by  Captain  Cook,  and  since  bit 
day  has  proved  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  rations  of 
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Xetoh'up,  or  Cat'sup,  a  sauce  much  used  with  meat  and 
fish,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Japanese 
Kitchap,  Common  or  mushroom  K.  is  prepared  by  mixing  and 
stirring  together  fresh  mushrooms  and  common  salt  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  the  juice  is  lightly  squeezed  out.  To 
every  gidlon  of  juice  obtained  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and 
mustard  seed  are  added,  and  an  ounce  each  of  allspice,  ginger, 
and  black  pepper.  The  mixture  is  gradually  raised  to  the  fil- 
ing point  and  left  to  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  when  the  liquid  is 
attained  oflf  and  is  ready  to  bottle  for  use.  Many  other  varieties 
of  K.  are  prepared,  among  which  may  be  meniioned  walnut  K., 
iomat0  K.,  oyster  K.,  and  vntu  K. 

Kett'ering*,  a  market- town  of  England,  in  Northampton- 
shire, 13  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton,  has  manufactures  of  boots, 
stays,  farm  implements,  silk,  &c  At  Geddington,  3  miles  N.E. 
of  iC,  is  one  of  the  ten  Eleanor  Crosses.     Pop.  (1871)  7^84* 

Xettld-Drom,  the  chief  musical  instrument  of  percussion. 
A  pair  of  kettle-drums  are  commonly  used  in  the  orchestra, 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  key. 

Ken'per,  the  highest  member  of  the  Triassic,  or  New  Red 
Sandstone  series.  In  Britain  it  rests  upon  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stones (q.  v.),  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  separated  from  these  by 
the  Muschelkalk  (q.  v.).  Its  base  consists  of  dolomitic  conglo- 
merate, which  passes  into  thinly  laminated  sandstones  and 
marls,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  Red  Marl  Series, 
which  frequently  contains  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  The 
fossil  species  are  few  in  number.  Jincrinm  liWformis  and  Tere- 
hraiula  vulgaris  are  characteristic  crinoids.  Belemnites,  ammo- 
nites, and  Crustacea  are  represented ;  fishes  and  reptiles  {Masto- 
donsaurust  Nothosaurus^  crocodiles,  &c.)  occur,  and  the  Microlestes 
antiquus  may  be  cited  as  a  characteristic  Continental  nnammal. 


(a  corruption  of  Kayhoo^  '  the  quay  on  the  spit  of 
land '),  a  parish  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Brentford, 
7  miles  W.  of  Charing  Cross.  Pop.  (in  1871),  1033.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  300  acres  in  extent,  form  one  of  the  attractions 
of  London,  and  contain  the  finest  collection  of  exotic  plants  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  conservatories,  a  palm  house^  362  feet 
bv  100;  a  winter  garden,  212  feet  by  137 ;  a  museum,  and  an 
observatory. 


r,  Delivery  o£  Tn  a  sale  of  merchandise,  deposited  in 
a  cellar  or  wareroom,  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  place  in  which 
the  goods  are  deposited  is  held  to  be  eouivalent  to  actual  deli- 
very of  the  articles  to  the  purchaser.  Possession  by  the  seller 
of  a  master-key  does  not  alter  the  case.  In  the  transference  of 
goods  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  certain  entries  in  the  custom-house 
books  are  directed  to  be  made  by  special  statute. 


_  (mus.)  (i)  A  lever  or  other  mechanical  contrivance  in 
the  pianoforte,  organ,  flute,  &c,  by  which  the  performer  can 
o{Serate  on  distant  parts  of  the  instrument  (2)  The  vn^st,  by 
which  instruments  with  meul  peg^  are  tuned.  (3)  The  sign  in 
notation  usually  called  by  the  equivalent  name  cUf.  (4)  That 
relation  of  six  principal  tones  to  a  seventh  (called  the  keynote), 
which  is  the  foundation  of  modem  music.  On  the  pianoforte, 
seven  white  notes  (or  digitals)  upwards  from  C  (inclusive)  con- 
stitute a  pattern;  other  keys  are  to  consist  of  similar  intervals. 
If  the  minor  mode  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  K.,  seven  notes 
upwards  from  A,  all  white  except  G  (which  is  altered  to  G^), 
will  give  a  pattern.  But  there  is  no  separate  signature  for  the 
minor  K.,  either  in  the  above  form  or  in  that  in  which  two  notes 
are  sharpened  in  the  ascending,  and  restored  in  the  descending 
scale. 

Xej,  or  Xe  Islaade  (pron.  K),  a  small  group  in  the  Bmda 
Sea,  between  J*  and  6*  S.  lat.,  and  in  about  133*  E.  long. 
They  ocmsist  chiefly  of  two  isUnds,  Great  and  Little  K.,  the 
former  of  which  measures  50  miles  by  10.  The  islands  are  very 
jnottntainous  and  densely  timbered.  They  are  inhabited  by 
Papuans  and  by  a  mixed  race  who  profess  Mahommedanism. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  trepang,  wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  but  especially  excel  in  l)oatbailding.  They  annually  turn 
out  some  hundreds  of  boats,  some  of  30  tons  each,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  says  they  •  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
of  form  and  goodness  of  workmanship.'  See  The  Malay  Archi- 
pdage  (vol.  iL  p.  107)^ 


Keys.  In  executing  a  Caption  (q.  v.)  in  Scotland,  a  Mes- 
senger-at-Arms  (q.  v.)  may  break  open  the  doors.  This  in  the 
writ  is  called  u^ing  the  Queen's  K.      See  Engusu  Law, 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  CaPIAS. 

Keys,  in  Heraldry,  as  the  emblem  of  St  Peter,  are  often 
borne — indorsed,  interlaced,  or  in  saltire — ^in  the  arms  of  sees  or 
religious  bodies  dedicated  to  that  saint.  Borne  singly,  the  key 
is  commonly  in  pale,  with  the  wards  in  chief. 

Keys,  Power  of  the,  is  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Christian  priesthood  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
and  communicate  or  withhold  its  privileges ;  and  is  so  called 
from  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xvl  19.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  power  here  promised  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  by  Christ  (John  xx.  22,  23). 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  P.  of  the  K.  is  applied  to 
the  power  of  granting  Absolution  (q.  v.)  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance;  the  claim  to  do  which  has  a  better  foundation  on 
Matt  xvi.  19  than  Protestants  are  willing  to  allow.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the 
power  of  knowing  men's  hearts  must  have  been  one  of  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  early  Cliurch.  1'he  phrase  also  means  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  vested  in  the  Poj^e. 
St  Peter's  keys  represent  his  power  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
In  the  Papal  arms  the  golden  key  represents  the  power  of  abso- 
lution, the  silver  one  that  of  excommunication. 

Key  West  (a  corruption  of  the  Span.  Cayo  Jlueso,  'bone 
reef),  a  town  of  Florida,  U.S.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  good  harbour,  seven  churches,  and  three  cigar-factories, 
which  employ  2500  Cuban   refugees.    Fishing  and   sponge- 

fathering  are  the  other  principal  industries.  Ihe  pop.,  which 
as  been  much  increased  of  late  years  by  immigrants  from  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas,  is  estimated  at  900a — ^I'he  island^  7  miles 
long  by  I  to  2  wide,  is  of  coral  formation,  and  nowhere  attains 
an  elevation  of  20  feet  above  sea-leveL 

Xhamgaon,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Akola,  Berars,  India, 
370  miles  E.  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  rail>vay,  8  miles  long,  opened  in  1870,  joining  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  system :  pop.  (1867)  9432.  K.  is  officially 
described  as  'the  largest  cotton  mart  in  all  India.'  It  de- 
spatches annually  about  100,000  bales,  collected  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  1870,  there  were  nine  European  firms, 
two  factories  for  cotton  cleaning,  three  steam-presses,  and  four 
half  presses  worked  by  hand.  Each  pressed  bale  contains  about 
3}  cwt  The  native  traders  are  chiefly  Marwaris  from  Rajpu- 
tana,  and  representatives  of  Bombay  firms.  Besides  cotton, 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  English  piece-goods,  salt,  opium, 
and  ghee;  wheat  is  imported.  The  town  only  dates  from 
x82a 

Khan  (properly  MagAan,  and  gfven  as  eJkam  by  our  older 
writers),  a  Mongolian  title  of  supreme  authority,  assumed  by 
Genghis  (q.  v.),  and  adopted  by  his  succesi«ors ;  also,  a  Persian 
word  for  a  Caravanserai  (q.  v.),  introduced  into  English  through 
the  crusaders  in  'balr^ny  and  'barbiran.'  The  cant  Jkeftt  'a 
house,'  brought  probably  by  the  Gypsies,  has  passed  into  several 
provincial  dialecbt,  and  is  emploved  by  Giles  Fletcher  in  his 
CArisfs  yirtorie  on  Earth,  st  52,  1.  2— 

'To  crowne  the  bousing  kan  tnm  day  to  night' 

Khandeeh',  a  district  of  Bombay,  British  India,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Taptee  river,  but  in  other  parts  mountainous ; 
area,  10,162  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1.028,642.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  cotton  crowing  tracts,  and  there  is  a  Government 
model  farm,  whidi  is  not  a  financial  success,  llie  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre.is  returned  at  only  a3  lbs.  The  chief  town  is 
Dhttlia. 


'nia.    See  Canea. 
Khar'gelL    See  El-Khargbr. 


(formeriy  i\it Sslobodish Uhraine,  t./.,  'the  border- 
^"^  Oi  A  government  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Jek* 
alerinoslav,  and  has  an  area  of  20,737  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1870)  of  1,681,4861  It  is  watered  by  the  I>onez,  a  tributarv  of 
the  Don,  and  by  its  aflluenis,  one-fourth  of  the  surfaoe  yielding 
grain,  while  13  per  cent,  is  covered  with  dense  forest  Besides 
grain  the  chief  crops  are  tobacco,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  and 
there  is  great  abundance  and  variety  of  fruits.     The  principal 
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i',  A  khanate  of  Central  Asia,  lying  between  the 
Russian  government  and  S{r-Daria  in  the  N.,  and  Kashgaria  in 
the  S.  It  b  about  i6o  miles  long  and  60  wide,  is  separated  by 
the  Thian-Shiii  mountains  in  the  S.  from  the  basin  of  the  Amu- 
Daria,  and  lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Sir-Daria,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
one  of  extremes,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  irri> 

Sted,  yielding  abundance  of  rice^  wheat,  cotton,  barley,  hemp, 
X,  tobacco,  madder,  &c.  K.  is  famed  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  fruits  ;  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  embowered 
in  orchards  and  mulberry  groves.  In  1872  over  200»ooo  lbs.  of 
silk  were  exported  to  Russia.  Other  products  are  turquoise, 
iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  naphtha.  The  inhabitants,  mostly 
Uzbeks  and  Tajiks,  are  extensively  engaged  in  sheep-shearing. 
— K.,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Sir-Daria,  has  360  mosques, 
is  guarded  by  a  mud- wall  and  a  ditch,  and  has  a  pop.  of  5000. 
Other  towns  are  Namangan  and  Andijan.  The  knanaie  of  K. 
was  formerly  of  far  greater  size,  but  Uie  western  part,  with  the 
cities  of  Tashkend  and  Khojend,  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1865-66.  According  to  a  Russian  report,  it  had  in  1872  an  area 
of  28,270  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  800,000.  After  tne  war  of 
1866^  Russia  replaced  the  Khan  Khudayer,  who  was  thenceforth 
little  more  than  a  vassal  of  the  Czar.  A  rebellion  in  1874  against 
the  khan,  stirred  up  by  Yakub  Khan,  Amir  of  Kash|^,  Ted  to 
another  Russian  invasion,  under  General  Kaufmann,  and  the 
annexation  of  most  of  K.  to  the  N.  of  the  Sir-Dana  in  1875. 


i\  the  north-eastern  frontier  province  of  Persia, 
lies  between  the  Khivan  Desert  on  the  N.£.,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Desert  on  the  S.W.,  and  is  bounded  £.  by  Afghanistan, 
W.  by  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  Area,  150,00c  sq.  miles. 
The  province  is  mountainous,  consisting  of  narrow  valleys,  shut 
in  by  bare  rocky  hills,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct  systems 
— ^the  Elburz  range  in  the  N.,  a  spur  of  Mount  Eivand  in  the, 
W.,  and  in  the  S.  a  continuation  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The' 
only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Atrak,  Tejand,  and  Pulabre- 
sham.  The  climate  is  extremely  varied,  as  also  is  the  soil,  the 
northern  districts  being  the  most  fertile,  and  yielding  abundance 
of  com,  gram,  and  rice.  Among  the  manufactures  are  arms, 
stoneware,  woollen  and  cloth  goods,  carpets,  and  velvets.  Me- 
shid  (the  capital),  Astrabad,  Yezd,  and  Nishapur,  are  the  chief 
towns^  The  pop.,  of  which  we  have  no  trustworthy  estimate,  is 
a  mixed  one,  comprising  Persians  in  the  centre,  Kurds  and 
Turkomans  in  the  N.,  and  Arabs  in  the  S. 

Xhorsabad'.    See  Nineveh. 

Khos'm  (Gr.  Chosroes)  X,  sumamed  Kuahirvaa  ('noble- 
mind  '),  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  in 
Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Kobad  in  531  A.D.  during  a  war 
with  the  Greeks,  and  two  years  after  wrested  from  Justinian  an 
annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold.  In  540  began  a 
second  war,  of  varying  issues,  which  Usted  till  562,  when  Jus* 
ttnian  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  retaining 
Colchis  and  Laztca.  A  third  war  dates  from  571,  but  before 
iu  close  K,  died,  March  579^  Persian  writers  make  K.  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  his  last  lessons  to  his  son  and 
•occessor  Hormuz  IV.  have  been  celebrated  by  Saadi  and  several 
other  poets.— K.  H.,  Purvis  ('Generous'),  succeeded  his 
father  Hormuz  IV.  in  591,  and  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Persian  rulera  In  a  career  of  victory  (603^16),  he  spread  his 
empire  from  Chalcedon  to  Ethiopia  and  Yemen  %  but  the  suc- 
cesses of  Heraclius  (q.  v.)  as  quicicly  turned  the  scale.  K.  lost 
all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  son  Siroes  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered him,  28th  February  628.  See  Sir  J.  Makohn's  History 
of  Persia  (Lond.  1815,  2d  ed.  1828),  Richter's  Historiko-Krii" 
ischer  Versuck  Oder  dig  Arsacidtn  und  ^ssaniden-Dynastii 
(Leipi.  1804). 

Xhnndwa'  (Khandwa),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Nimar,  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  352  miles  N.E.  from 
Bombay;  nop.  (1872)  14,119.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Indian  Railway,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Indore  State  Line, 
which  is  now  (1877)  being  continued  through  Rajputana ;  as  such, 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  growing  transit  trade.  K.  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  the  town  being  built  on  a  mound  which  is  full  of  ruins 
of  old  Jain  buildings.  It  was  burned  by  Tantia  Topee  during 
the  Mutiny  in  1858. 


i',  a  province  of  Persia,  in  the  extreme  S.E.  comer, 
is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Luristan  and  the  Bakhtiari  mountains, 


S.  by  Fan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  the  Shat-tfl-Arab 
and  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.  Area,  25,677  sq.  miles.  In  the  S. 
is  a  chain  of  limestone  hilln,  ranging  in  height  from  2000  to  5000 
feet,  and  the  whole  province  is  well  watered  by  numerous  im- 
portant streams — ^the  Karun,  Dizful,  Kerkhah,  &c.  Next  to 
cattle-rearing  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  rice,  tobacco, 
com,  and  cotton  being  extensively  grown.  Among  the  articles  of 
trade  are  tents,  woollens,  naphtha,  and  cottons,  and  dveing  is  an 
important  industry.  Shuster  (the  capital)  and  Dizud  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  pop.  of  K.  is  composed  mainly  of  nomad 
tribes,  those  in  the  S.  being  of  Arabian  descent. 

XhyODer  (Khaibar)  PaM,  the  defile  which  leads  fram  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  India  into  Afghanistan,  about  33  miles  in 
length,  and  in  one  place  not  more  than  10  feet  wide.  It  is 
bordered  by  precipitous  hills,  occupied  by  wild  tribes  of  the 
Afredee  stock  ;  the  rock  is  mostly  slate,  and  a  mountain  torrent 
runs  down  the  pass.  It  commences  at  Kadam,  10  miles  W.  of 
Peshawur,  and  terminates  at  Duka  at  the  entrance  to  the  plain 
of  Jellalabad.  The  K.  P.  is  the  most  practicable  route  into 
Afghanistan.  During  the  Afghan  war  of  1839-42,  it  was  re- 
peatedly forced  by  the  British,  and  formed  the  scene  of  their 
most  disastrous  loss.  Traders  only  now  pass,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  fixed  black-mail.  See  Havelock*s  fVarin  Afghanistan 
(Lond.  1840). 

Khyrpore'  {JChairpur),  the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Scinde,  India,  15  miles  E.  of  the  Indus; 
estimated  pop.  io,ooa  The  state  of  K.  has  an  area  of  6109 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  130,35a  The  land  revenue,  which  is 
paid  in  kind,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  gross  produce, 
amounts  to  about  1^45, 350.  The  exports  have  been  returned  at 
;f  52,500,  the  imports  at  ;f  27,50a  llie  country,  which  extends 
from  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Indus  into  the  desert  of  Rajputana,  is 
only  cultivated  where  irrigated  by  canals.  The  ruling  Mahom- 
medan  family  of  BelUchi  ori(;in,  established  in  1 783,  was  the 
only  branch  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  allowed  to  exist  after  the 
British  conquest  in  1843.    ^^^  Gatetteer  of  Scinde  (Lond.  1874). 

Xiaoh'ta,  a  town  of  Russia,  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Trans-Baikal,  touching  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
180  miles  S.£.  of  Irkutsk.  It  is  guarded  by  a  fortress,  has 
govemment  and  customs  buildings,  and  was  the  sole  mart  for 
the  Chinese  trade  from  its  foundation  in  1727  till  the  treaty  of 
Pekin  (i860),  which  permitted  commerce  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier. The  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs,  sometimes  amounted 
in  value  to  eight  million  dollars,  but  has  greatly  decreased  of 
late.     Pop.  500a 

Kiang-Ohn,  or  Kiung-Ohow,  a  port  of  China,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  opposite  Hoi-on  on  a  peninsula  of 
the  mainland.  It  was  declared  open  to  foreign  commerce  in 
1858,  but  it  was  only  formally  opened  by  proclamation  of  24th 
March  1876.  Its  chief  exports  are  sugar  (much  of  which  comet 
from  Hoi-on),  leather,  ground-nut  cakes  and  oil,  sesamum  and 
melon  seed,  and  betel  nuts;  its  imports,  opium,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  In  the  half  year  endmg  30th  September  1876 
the  port  was  entered  by  23  steamen  of  11,955  tons,  and  cleared 
by  22  of  ia996.  Moat  of  the  trade  is  with  Hong-Kong.  Pop. 
about  200,00a 

Siang-Si,  a  province  in  the  S.E.  of  China,  lies  W.  of  the 
Tajiiling  Mountams.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kia-Kiang,  which 
enters  the  large  lake  Pojang-hu  in  the  N.  by  innumerable 
branches.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  Vang-tsi-Kiang  forms 
part  of  the  N.  boundary.  The  chief  town  is  Nan-Chang.  See 
Chinese  Empire. 

Xia&ff-Su,  a  province  of  China  bordering  on  the  Yellow  Sea, 
at  the  delta  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang.  It  is  the  richest  and  most 
populous  province  in  the  capital ;  its  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  much  sugar  and  rice.  It  it 
watered  by  the  net-work  of  streanu  into  which  the  Yang*tsi 
divides,  and  bv  the  H6ei-ho,  which  expands  into  several  large 
lakes.  Nan- King,  is  the  capital,  and  the  treaty  porU  are  Chiu- 
Kiaoig  and  Shanghai    See  Chinese  Empiee. 

l^dd'ermixiEter,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, on  the  river  Stour  four  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Severn,  and  125  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  is  the  chief  Eng. 
lish  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  Brussels  and  velvet* 
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ie/;700.ooo.  K.hu  also  COD' 
lidcnble  worsted  ■pinning,  danusk  silk  weaving,  pipet-msking. 
iron  and  bnsi  founding,  brewing,  and  tanning,  and  retunu  one 
member  lo  Pirlianenc     Fop.  (^71)  10,814. 

Xid'tlApping  it  the  offence  oT  rarryifie  off  a  child  or  adult. 
Wben  free  from  ceilaio  iiileol,  K.  is  only  a  mtidemcaoour 
punishable  wiib  fine  and  impiiioDmeiiL    See  Abduction. 

Kid'ae^  is  t  gUnduU/  organ  coDctmed  in  the  accre- 
tion of  nniiK  In  the  bamkn  body  Iheie  ore  two,  lituated  one 
(M  tfch'  side  of  the  Tcrttbral  column,  at  the  upper  and  back 


part  of  Ibe  abdomen.    They  ye 


SMdciiI  of  Kidne 


level  with  the  last  vertebne 
of  the  doml  region  and 
the  upper  two  or  three 
lumbar  venebfK.  1'he 
ri^t  has  in  front  of  it 
Ihe  perilonenm,  the  as- 
cending put  of  the  colon 
or  latge  bowel,  and  also 
at  its  upper  part  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  liver.  The 
1^  bu  in  front  of  it  the 
deicendine  part  of  llie 
colon,  and  is  io  contact, 
10  tbe  left,  with  the 
spleen.  Each  IC  is  about 
four  inches  in  length,  Iwo 
inches  in'  breadth,  and 
U  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness. 
Each  has  a  convex  border 
calemallj,  and  a  concave 
border  near  the  midiile 
line.  In  this  concave 
border  there  ii  a  marked 
fissure  or  cleh,  and  to 
tliis  the  term  kUus  (A)  ii 
■ppUed.  In  this  bilus  the  renal  artery,  vein,  and  the  duct  or 
tube,  the  urtltr  (h),  which  carries'  away  the  urine  from  the 
K,,  kte  situated.  The  nerves  and  lymplialic  vessels  slso 
enter  into  the  substance  of  (he  K.  ibmugh  thii  fiiiure. 
On  dividitig  tbe  K.  inio  two  equal  pnrti,  by  cutting  ji  from  its 
convex  lo  lis  concave  border,  two  diilinct  pans  can  be  noticed, 
A  part  next  the  hilus,  the  medullary  part,  and  a  part  further 
away,  the  conical'^sn  (n).  The  medullary  part  ii  darker  in 
colour  than  the  cortical,  and  appears  distinclly  ilrialed,  thew 
Btris  converging  to  certain  points  near  the  hilus.  Hence  the 
appeaiauce  of  a  number  of  pyramiils,  the  apices  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  hilus,  and  the  bases  towards  the  conical 
part.  Attached  to  the  lidet  of  these  pyraroids,  about  midw»y 
between  the  apicei  and  the  bases,  arid  completely  enveloping 
the  apices,  wt  have  the  commencement  of  [he  eicretoty  duct 
or  ureter.  This  duct  within  the  hilus  is  dilated  into  a  bag, 
which  is  mouMed  upon  the  papillK,  and  thns  appears  to  have 
on  it  cup-like  depreuions.  This  bag-like  dilatation  of  tbe  ureter 
b  called  the  tthnt  (/),  and  the  cup-ihaped  depreiaions,  ealjta  (<}. 
The  conicaJ  portion  of  the  K.  it  n<it  itriaied  1  it  covers  the 
raedullary  portion,  and  portioni  of  it  extend  downwards  between 
the  pyramiils.  It  hat  a  granular  appearance  and  is  easily  lorn. 
On  examining  the  medullary  ponion  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  striated  appearance  is  found  to  lie  due  to  thii  part 
being  made  up  of  tubci,  the  urinifeious  tubules,  placed  side  by 
side.  These  lubes  communicnle  wilh  the  pelvis  of  the  K.  by  a 
nnmbcr  of  openin)^  iilualed  upon  the  apex  of  each  papilla,  and 
in  the  boilom  of  the  calycev  Traced  into  ihe  substance  of  the 
K.  these  lubei  are  found  to  became  convoluted  when  Ihey  post 
beyond  the  limili  of  the  medullary  portion  inio  the  cortical  pni^ 
lion,  and  Bnolly  they  end  by  the  lag-like  enlargements,  (be 
tialfigkiau  ttrfuKla.  'Ihese  tubules  have  a  diameter  varying 
from  iJ(lh  to  rHih  of  an  inch,  and  ihe  Matfiihitm  arfutcia  a 
diameter  of  T^h  of  an  inch. 

The  tubutei  are  lecn  10  be  composed  of  on  outer  wall  of  con- 
oeclive  (is«ue,  the  basement  membrsne,  and  lining  this  inier- 
nally,  epithelial  cell*  which,  in  the  iiraiirhi  piinion  of  the  lube, 
are  columnar  in  form,  but  in  the  convoHited  portion,  are  more 
or  let)  globnlar.  The  Malpi|;hian  cbtpusdes  have  alio  Ihii 
bawaeni  membrane,  but  the  epithelium  is  of  a  scaly  or  Sattcaed 


form.     The  kidneys  are 

arteries,  Iht  renal  artma. 
each  artery  breaks 
up  into  two  or  three 
branches,  which 
again  subdivide,  and 
pass  into  (he  sub- 
suncc  of  (he  K.  be- 
tween the  pyramids. 
On  arriving  oear  Ihe 
bases  of  Ihe  pyr^i- 
mids,   tbe   branchei 

means  of  arches 
which  are  formed 
here   between  con- 

From  these  arches 
branches  are  given 
off  which  pots  on- 
wards between  the 
■traight  tubes,  and 
finally  pierce  the 
wall  of  the  Malpig- 
hian  corposctes.  At 
this  point  the  artery 
receives  Ihe  name  of 
qffirmfnsv:\.  With- 
in the  corpuscle  the 
afferent  vessel  break* 
upjitfa  a  loop  of  ca- 

Eillanr  vesseU.  Tbe 
lood  in  these  is  col- 
lected into  a  tingle 
vessel,  the'  tfftrtnt 
vessel,  and  Ibis 
pierces  the  capsule 
of  Ihe  corpuscle. 
After  leaving  the 
Mslpighian  corpus* 
cle  (his  efferent  ves-  EbpjD  sTtlMes 
sel  breaks  up  Into 
a  capillary  plexus  which  lurroundt  the  convoluted  lubet,  and 
this  plexus  pouts  its  blood  into  larger  vessels,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nriat  vein.  By  means  of  (hit  vessel  the  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  infirvrvena  cava,  and  so  to  general  circulation. 

Recent  observations  have  shown  that,  surrounding  Ibe  tmallei 
vessels,  we  have  tpaceii  filled  vrith  lymph  which  communicate 
with  (he  general  lymphatic  system.  Further,  the  convoluted 
tubules  do  nnt  directly  become  continuous  with  the  tlrught 
inbules,  but  after  ceasing  to  run  ■  convoluted  course,  they  dip 
down  and  form  a  loop,  the  lower  end  uf  which  is  situated  in  the 
medullary  part,  and  then  ascend  into  the  cortical  part  again. 
This  looped  lube  joins  at  a  right  angle  with  the  straight  tubule. 
See  diagram  (A). 

Each  K.  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrout  capsule.  This  capsule  is  so 
loosely  connected  with  the  inbstance  of  the  K.  thai  it  can  readily 
be  separated,  except  at  the  hilus  where  it  becomes  oniied  10,  and 
continuous  with,  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  and  ureter  coiuisi  of  a 
librous  coat,  a  middie  cnat  of  mu>cular  fibres,  and  an  cilcmal 
coat  of  columnar  epithelium. 

The  nerves  which  are  distributed  lo  the  kidney)  are  derived 
from  the  lesier  splanchnic  nerves  and  from  Ihe  renal  plexua. 
The  manner  in  which  they  lerminale  in  Ibe  K.  has  noi  been 
made  out,  but  from  Ihe  cfiect  which  has  been  produced  upon 
culling  Ihem  in  the  lower  animali,  h  is  very  probable  thai  Ihey 
are  dislribnled  in  Ihe  main  pact  lo  the  muscular  coat  of  tbe 
arteries,  and  regulate  the  amount  of  conltaction  or  dilatation  of 
these  vessels.  Certain  of  tbe  nervei  are  also  probably  distri- 
buted to  the  lining  ^  the  lubnles,  and  regulate  the  activity  ol 
tbe  lecreling  cells. 

The  chief  modi fiait ions  in  (be  structure  of  the  K.  of  mammala 
contitt  in  (he  absence  or  alleralioo  in  the  shape  of  the  pyramidi. 
In  many  mammals  the  K.  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  a  number 
of  imaller  kidneys,  each  of  these  presenting  a  division  into  a 
medullary  and  a  cortical  port.  Tbe  general  chacactet  of  tha 
fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys  will  be  considered  under  article 
Ubini,  bnl  it  it  necenaij  here  to  lUile  that  we  love  in  Brine 
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water  containing  in  it  certain  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
The  oiganic  substances  are  chiefly  urea  and  uric  acid  ;  the  inor- 
ganic, chlorides  of  sodium  and  limei  sulphates  of  potass  and 
soda,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  organic  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  cells 
lining  the  convoluted  tubes  by  a  process  of  secretion.  The  water 
and  inorganic  salts  are  separated  from  the  blood  b^  a  process  of 
filtration,  this  process  occurring  within  the  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
Anything  which  alters  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  afferent 
or  efferent  vessels,  will  alter  the  amount  of  water  and  inorganic 
salts  separated.  Normally,  the  efferent  vessels  have  a  smaller 
calibre  than  the  afferent^  and  hence  there  will  be  a  greater  pres- 
sure in  the  afferent  than  in  the  efferent  Again,  the  pressure 
normally  is  greater  within  the  blood-vessels  than  in  the  Mal- 
pighian body.  If,  by  any  means,  the  pressures  in  the  afferent 
and  efferent  vessels  and  the  Malpighian  body  be  equalised,  the 
process  of  filtration  will  be  stopped  The  separation  of  the  water 
and  salts  is  influenced  by  physical  conditions.  The  separation  of 
the  uiea  and  uric  acid  is  a  vital  process,  dependent  upon  the 
functional  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubules. 

Diseases  of  the  K, — ^The  kidneys  are  subject  to  various  affe<;; 
tions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  known  as  Bright s 
Diseau  (a.  v.),  characterised  by  intense  congestion,  with  exuda- 
tion and  luemorrhage  into  the  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium.  Inflammation  of  the  K.  or*Nephritis  b  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  may  be 
affected,  as  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  the  parenchyma,  or  the 
intecstitial  connective-tissue.  In  addition,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, the  pjrramidal,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  all  parts 
together  may  be  affected,  and  the  affection  may  be  partial 
or  diffused.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  is  generally  implicated, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the  interstitial  tissue,  which 
sometimes  undergoes  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration.  The  diag- 
nosis of  these  affections  is  difficult  during  lifef'and  can  be  effected 
only  by  chemical  tests  and  microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine. 
Most  of  these  affections  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  which 
may  also  depend  upon  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  external 
violence^  retention  of  urine,  or  calculi  in  the  kidney  or  ureters. 
The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  D.  of  the  K.  are  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  region  of  these  glands,  shooting  along  the  ureters ;  a 
sensation  of  numbness  down  the  thigh ;  pain  in  and  retraction 
of  the  testicle  ;  frequent  desire  to  void  urine,  and  more  or  less 
febrile  symptoms.  D.  of  the  K.  are  all  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
more  especially  those  of  an  acute  form ;  but  even  the  chronic 
forms  greatly  impair  health,  and  ultimately  cause  premature 
death.  Suppuration  is  the  most  rapidly  destructive  of  all  the 
lesions,  ana  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  fatal  disease.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  kidneys  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
affection,  so  termed,  usually  depends  upon  the  passage  of  a  con- 
cretion through  the  ureter,  one  of  the  most  painful  of  all  diseases. 
The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  with  intervening  periods  of 
comparative  ease,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting,  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and  a  small  and  feeble  pulse.  Suppression  of 
Urine^  or  Ischuria^  although  generally  a  mere  symptom  of  other 
diseases,  is  in  some  cases  an  independent  or  idiopathic  affec- 
tion, there  being  either  a  complete  cessation  of  tne  secreting 
action  of  the  kidney,  or  such  a  diminution  as  to  indicate  morbid 
action.  If  no  urine  be  separated  from  the  blood,  the  urea  re- 
tained acts  as  a  poison  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  coma  or 
intense  stupefaction,  which  invariablv  terminates  in  death,  unless 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  restored.  For  further  information 
on  D.  of  the  K.,  see  Bkight's  Disease,  Addison's  Disease, 
Diabetes,  Calculus,  Nephritis,  and  Uraemia. 

Kidney  Bean.  The  common  K.  B.,  French  bean,  or  haricot, 
is  Phaseolus  vut^aris,  largely  cultivated  for  human  food  both  in 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  Its  native  country  is  supposed  to 
be  India,  from  whence  it  may  have  come  to  Europe  through  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  varies  from  a  low,  almost 
bush^  sub-erect  plant,  to  one  with  stems  that  twine  6  to  lo  feet. 
As  far  back  as  English  trustworthy  garden  records  go,  it  has 
been  grown  in  that  island  for  the  pods,  which  in  the  young  green 
state  are  the  most  delicate  legume  in  cultivation.  They  also  make 
an  excellent  pickle.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  ripe  seed, 
called  haricots,  is  largely  used,  and  when  properly  selected  and 
cooked  they  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  article  of  food,  from 
their  digestive  and  antibilions  qualities.  The  scarlet  runner  {P. 
multifforus)  is  grown  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  K.  B.^  and  is 
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remarkably  prolific  The  pretty  ripe  beans,  however,  are  un- 
wholesome, or  even  in  some  degree  poisonous,  and  the  root  con- 
tains a  narcotic  poisotL  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Americat 
whence  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  in  1635. 
The  genus  /'/iaj^^/i/x— distinguished  by  the  keel  of  its  flowers 
being  prolonged  into  a  very  lonj;  beak,  which  forms  a  complete 
or  nearly  complete  spiral — nutnbers  in  all  about  sixty  species, 
mostly  tropical,  but  many  besides  the  above  are  widely  cultivated, 
such  as  P,  MungOf  with  nearly  cylindrical  pods,  in  India  and 
Africa ;  P.  /uftatus,  in  all  hot  climates ;  P,perennis,  in  America ; 
P.  rostratuSf  c«^smopoIitan  within  the  tropics. 

Kidney  Vetch,  the  name  given  to  the  genus  Anthyliis, 
belonging  to  the  hribe  I^tete  of  the  natural  order  I^guminoste^ 
from  the  former  reputation  of  the  commonest  species,  A.  %uln€* 
raria,  in  kidney  complaints.  Th^  genus  numbers  about  twenty 
species,  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and 
the  above  named  is  not  very  rare  in  Britain  in  dry  pastures,  &c. 
It  is  a  good  sheep  fodder. 

Sielde,  the  native  name  for  Freyeinetia  Banksii,  belonging 
to  the  Pandanree  (screw  palms),  a  lofty  climber  growing  in  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  bracts  and  young  spikes 
make  a  very  sweet  preserve ;  the  narrow  leaves*  2  feet  long,  are 
used  for  ba^ket•makin& 

Kiel,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  Prussia, 
on  an  excellent  harbour  at  the  head  of  Kieler  Hafen,  55  miles 
N.  of  Hamburg,  has  an  important  trade,  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  oil,  soap,  woollen  goods,  and  machinery,  and  a  university 
(founded  in  1665),  with  a  library  of  140,000  vols.  Since  1864  its 
harbour  has  become  an  important  station  for  Prussian  war-ships. 
In  1875  there  entered  the  port  3977  vessels  of  332,883  tons, 
and  cleared  4000,  of  322,729  tons.  K.,  founded  in  the  iith  c, 
entered  the  Hanseatic  L^gue  in  the  14th  c.  On  the  division  of 
the  duchies  it  fell  to  Gottorp,  becoming  in  I7i3*the  seat  of  the 
duke  and  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  deed  of  exchange  in 
1773  ^^  joined  to  the  Danish  part  of  Holstein.  On  the  14th 
January  I014,  Denmark  concluded  peace  here  with  England,  and 
al^o  with  Sweden,  which  then  lost  Noi'wof .  • 

Kierce,  a  g<ivernment  of  the  former  Russian  province, 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bounded  W.  by  Piotrkov, 
N.  and  E.  by  Kadom,  and  S.  by  Galicia.  Area,  3897  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  518,73a  K.  is  one  of  the  faire^it  and  most 
fruitful  parts  of  Polnnd ;  more  than  half  the  surface  is  cultivated, 
and  one  fourth  is  forest.  The  chief  industries  are  iron-smelting, 
tanning,  and  the  preparation  of  brand v,, beer,  and' flour. — ^K, 
the  chief  town,  100  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Warsaw,  and  surrotmded 
by  high  mountains,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  some  copper- 
mines,  great  corn-markets,  and  considerable  trade  in  iroii,  flour, 
and  wood.     Pop.  (1870)  ll,poo. 

Kie'pert,  Heinrich,  a  geographical  scholar  and  charto- 
grapher,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  3l.st  July  1818,  and  studied  (1836-40) 
at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  in  designing  and  lithographing  many  maps  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-students.  In  1841  he 
was  sent  by  Ritter,  along  with  Schaenbom  and  Loew,  on  a  scientiflc 
expedition  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Geographical  Institute  at  Weimar.  He  was  called  to  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin  in  1865.  His  chief  works  are  an 
Atlas  von  Hellas  (new  ed.  1 871),  Neuer  Hand-atlas  iiber  alU 
Theile  der  Erde  (2d  ed.  1867,  40  sheets),  Bibel-atlas  (2d  ed. 
1854),  Atlas  Antiquus  (5th  ed.  1869),  and  Erdkarte  (1863,  38 
sheets.  These  are  all  more  remarkable  for  their  fulness,  Iresh- 
ness,  and  accuracy,  than  for  their  beauty  of  engraving. 

Kiev,  or  Kief  {JCijev,  Polish  Kijov\  one  of  the  four  govern- 
ments of  the  Ukraine,  Russia,  is  surrounded  by  the  governments 
Minsk,  Tshemigov,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia. 
Area,  19,687  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  2,144,276.  K.  is  a  fruit- 
ful, undulating  plain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  receives  from  it  Pri)>et,  Teterev,  Irpin,  Ros,  and  Tjasmin. 
Corn-Lowing,  cattle-rearing,  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  are  the 
chief  mdustries.  One  quarter  of  the  surface  is  forest. — ^K,  the 
chief  town,  on  the  Dnieper,  267  miles  N.  of  Odessa,  has  nume- 
rous churches  (including  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  St. 
Sophia,  is  the  earliest  monument  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture), great  barracks,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and 
a  university  (St  Vladimir,  founded  in  1833),  and  carries  on 
important  manufactures,  chiefly  of  leather,  crockery,  chemical 
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preparations,  and  mineral  waters.  There  is  an  extensive  fair 
every  January,  Pop.  (1870)  70,820.  K.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Russia,  was  wrested  from  the  Khazars  in  864  by  com- 
rades of  Rurik,  and  made  the  capital  of  Russia  by  Rurik*s  suc- 
cessor. Christianity  was  here  proclaimed  to  be  the  national 
religion  of  Russia  in  98S,  and  the  place  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  Russian  rulers  till  1300.  It  passed  under  Lithuania  in 
1320,  and  in  1650  under  Poland,  and  reverted  to  Russia  in  1686. 

Kikin'da,  or  Nagy-Kikinda,  chief  town  of  the  comitat  of 
Torontal  in  Hungary,  130  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pesth  by  rail,  is  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  with  large  cattle-rearing.  Pop. 
(1869)  18.834. 

Kil'da,  St.,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lies 
60  miles  W.  of  Harris,  is  3  miles  long  by  2  broad,  and  has  a 
precipitous  coast,  indented  by  two  accessible  bays.  Area  (in- 
cluding several  small  islets),  4000  acres  ;  pop.  (1871)  71.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  one  point  to  a  height  of  1380  feet, 
and  affording  pasture  for  some  black  cattle  and  a  breed  of 
Spanish  sheep  whose  wool  is  of  considerable  value.  There  was 
formerly  an  export  of  grain,  but  now  the  inhabitants  import  sup- 
plies, and  rough  weather,  by  preventing  vessels  from  approach- 
ing the  island,  often  cause  great  hardship — notably  in  the  winter 
of  1 876-77.  A  curious  and  touching  evidence  of  the  stern  reli- 
giosity of  the  islanders  was  furnished  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
relief  vessel  approached  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  they  marched 
down  to  the  shore  with  their  minister  at  their  head,  and  be- 
sought the  captain  not  to  break  the  Sabbath^  but  to  wait  till 
Monday  before  landing  provisions  {Scotsman^  May  17,  1877). 
The  chief  occupations  are  fishing  and  fowling,  and  the  exports 
are  wool,  salted  fish,  oil,  and  feathers.  St.  K.  belongs  to  the 
parish,  and  is  under  a  resident  baron  bailie.  Gaelic  is  the  com- 
mon language. 

Kildare',  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, is  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  £.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S. 
by  Carlow,  and  W.  by  Queen's  County,  King's  County,  and 
Westmeath.  Area,  654  so.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  83,614,  being  a 
decrease  of  30,874  since  tne  census  of  1841.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  low  offshoots  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Mountains  in 
the  E.,  and  the  conical  Hill  of  Allen  (560  feet)  in  the  W.,  the 
surface  is  generally  flat.  The  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Liffey  are 
the  chief  rivers,  and  the  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v.)  covers  36,000 
acres  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  a  deep  fertile 
loam  ;  the  climate,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  bog,  is  the 
moistest  of  any  inland  Irish  county.  In  1871,  138,146  acres 
were  under  tillage,  218,035  in  pasture,  7585  of  plantation,  and 
53i74I  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c.  The  rearing  of  stock  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods,  with  paper- 
making,  brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  leading  industries.  K. 
contains  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  sends  large  quantities  of 
peat  to  Dublin.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Southein  and 
Western  Railway,  and  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals.  The 
chief  towns  are  Athy,  Naas,  Newbridge,  and  K.  The  county 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Amongst  its  antiquities  are 
five  round  towers,  three  stone  crosses,  and  numerous  ruins  of 
castles  and  religious  houses. 

Kildare  (Irish  Gael.  Cill-dara,  '  church  of  the  oak,'  see 
Joyce's  irish  Names  and  Places,  voL  i.  pp.  106-7),  ^  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Dublin  by  rail.  The  place  is  now  much  decayed,  but  its 
former  importance  is  attested  by  a  ruined  castle  and  cathedral,  a 
round  tower  132  feet  high,  and  many  other  antiquities.  A 
weaving-mill,  with  150  power-looms,  is  the  only  large  manufac- 
tory. Pop.  (1871)  2391. — ^The  Curragh  0/ IC.^  3  miles  E.  of  the 
town,  is  the  most  famous  racecourse  of  Ireland.  It  is  6  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  and  on  it  a  camp  has  been  formed  for  10,000  men. 

Kil'ia,  a  fortified  river-port  of  Moldavia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  K.  channel  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries,  and  is  famed  for  its  caviare.     Pop.  640a 


il'ian,  St.,  the  first  apostle  of  the  Franks,  was  an  Irish 
monk  who  in  686  A.D.  left  his  native  land  to  devote  himself  to 
missionary  labours,  along  with  twelve  companions,  among  them 
the  presbyter  Coloman  and  the  deacon  Donatus  or  Totman. 
Coming  to  Wiirzburg  in  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  he  was  made 
first  bishop  of  that  place  by  Pope  Conon  (687),  converted  and 
baptized  Gosbert,  the  Prankish  duke,  but  was  murdered  (689) 
by  Geilna,  wife  of  the  duke  and  at  the  same  time  his  brother's 
10 


widow,  whose  marriage  K.  had  pronounced  unlawful.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Neumiinster  Kirche  at  Wiirzburg,  and  his  anniver- 
sary falls  on  July  8th. 

Eilimandja'ro  ('the  Great  Mountain*),  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Africa,  near  the  western  border  of  Zanzibar,  in  the  ranj^e 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  is  thought 
to  be  about  20,000  feet  high. 

Kilkenn'y,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Lcinsier,  is  bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  E.  by  Carlow  and 
Wexford,  S.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperary.  Area,  796 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  109,479.  '^^^^  surface  is  hilly,  Mount 
Brandon  in  the  £.  attaining  a  height  of  1696  feet,  while  in  the 
W.  are  the  Walsh  Mountains.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow 
(q.  V.)  and  its  navigable  tributaries  the  Suir  and  Norc.  The 
soil  is  argillaceous,  affording  good  tillage  and  pasture  land.  In 
1871  there  were  118,373  acres  under  tillage,  286,948  in  pasture, 
11,281  of  plantation,  and  90,074  of  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c. 
Agriculture  and  stock-rearing  are  the  chief  occupations,  and  a 
once  important  woollen  manufacture  has  now  greatly  declined. 
Anthracite  coal  of  a  sulphurous  quality  is  raised  from  fourteen 
collieries,  and  limestone,  sandstone,  and  a  fine  black  marble  are 
extensively  quarried.  K.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Its  only  towns  with  a  pop.  of  over  2000  are  K.  and  Callan. 
At  Dunmore  is  a  remarkable  stalactite  cavern,  and  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  noticed  the  abbeys  of  Jerpoint 
and  Graig,  Grandison  Castle,  five  round  towers,  and  tlie  crom- 
lech of  Kilmogue. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
Ireland,  and  itself  a  county,  is  situated  on  the  Nore,  28  miles 
N.  of  Waterford  by  rail.  It  has  a  Protestant  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  13th  c,  restored  in  1864;  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  erected  in  1857;  and  the  Black  Abbey  Church, 
which,  after  lying  in  ruins  since  the  Reformation,  was  re- 
stored in  1864  for  the  use  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic.  There 
are  several  other  religious  buildings,  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  Ormonds,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  a  gram- 
mar-school, at  which  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Farquhar  were 
educated.  The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  of  K.  have 
greatly  declined,  and  its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  now  a  fine 
black  marble,  which  is  largely  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  (187 1 ),  17,012.  K.  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  K.  takes  its  name  from  a  St  Cain- 
neach  or  Canice,  who  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  in  his  Life  of 
Columba,  and  who  died  in  598.  See  Joyce's  Irish  Names  and 
Places  (vol.  i.  p.  140).  Strongbow  founded  a  castle  here 
(II 72),  which  was  destroyed  by  Donald  O'Brien  (1193),  but 
rebuilt  by  William  le  Mareschal  (1195).  A  great  council  of 
barons  of'^the  Pale  was  held  at  K.  in  1294,  and  its  parliament  of 
1367  passed  the  Statute  of  K.,  abolishing  Brehon  Law  (q.  v.). 
Richard  II.  was  entertained  here  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  (1399)1 
who  had  purchased  the  place  in  1 39 1.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lan- 
castrian Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  surrendered 
to  Ireton,  after  repulsing  three  assaults  by  Cromwell  (1 650). 

KUlar'ney  (Irish  Gael.  Cill-air^neadh,  'the  Church  of  the 
Sloes'),  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Kerrji 
near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tralee  by  rail.  After  Tralee  it 
is  the  chief  town  in  Kerry,  and  has  a  modem  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  several  handsome  hotels  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  famous  lakes.  There  is  a  slight  industry 
in  the  carving  of  articles  from  the  arbutus  tree,  which  grows 
here  wild  as  in  Italy.  Monthly  fairs  are  held  here.  Pop. 
(187 1)  5195.— The  Lakes  of  IL.  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
romantically  situated  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  Macgillycuddy's 
Reeks.  They  are  linked  together,  and  are  drained  by  the 
Leane,  through  Castlemain  harbour,  into  Dingle  Bay.  The 
lower  lake,  which  is  the  most  northerly,  is  by  far  the  largest, 
having  a  length  of  5  miles  and  a  breadth  of  3.  The  upper  lake 
is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  opening  here  and  there  in 
beautiful  glens,  and  is  studded  with  woody  islets. 

Killieorankle,  The  Battle  of,  was  fought  in  the  pass  or 
defile  of  Perthshire  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  27th  July 
1689.  The  forces  of  William  III.,  4000  strong,  under  General 
Mackay,  were  defeated  by  a  wild  onset  of  2500  Jacobite  High- 
landers, led  by  Graham  (q.  v.)  of  Claverbouse,  then  Viscount 
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Dundee.  But  the  death  of  CUverhouse  in  the  moment  of  victory 
'  broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders  together,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spxead  terror  through  the 
Lowhinds  melted  helplessly  away/ 

Xilmar^nock,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  13  miles  N.N.K  of  Ayr,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name  which  joins  the  Irvine  close  by  the  town.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western 
Railway,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Kilmarnock  and 
Barrhead  line,  opened  in  June  1873.  ^  ^^  ^  ^"^  Xxytnt 
hall,  an  opera  house,  an  athenieuni,  a  large  fever  hospital, 
several  endowed  schools  (the  Kay's  schools),  a  public  park 
(obtained  in  1877),  to  be  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Bums, 
and  numerous  handsome  churches.  It  has  extensive  en- 
gineering works,  carpet  manufactories,  woollen  mills,  breweries, 
tanneries,  &c,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  field.  I'he 
calico-printing  for  which  the  town  was  noted  some  thirty  years 
ago  is  nearly  extinct,  but  block-cutting  for  floorcloths,  wall- 
papers, &c.,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  llie  district  of 
Cunningham  has  long  been  famed  for  its  'butter  and  cheese,' 
and  K.  is  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest  cheese  show  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  October  1876  the  22d  annual  exhibition  of  dairy 
produce,  and  the  14th  cheese  fair,  was  held,  when  460  tons  of 
cheese  wer?  '  pitched,'  representing  a  value  of  ;£^35,ooa  K. 
owes  its  name  to  a  St  Mamock  (8th  c),  but  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  12th  c.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1 591,  and  figures  hon- 
ourably in  the  Covenanting  period.  The  first  edition  of  Bums's 
poems  was  published  here  in  1786  (reprint  and  fac  simile  by 
M'Kie,  Kilmarnock,  1867),  and  the  'Kilmarnock  wabsters'  are 
touched  off  in  one  of  his  pieces,  the  Ordination^  with  more  humour 
than  mercy.  K.  unites  with  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Rutherglen  in  electing  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  22,952.  About  a  mile  N.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Dean  Castle  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1735),  the  seat  of  the  once 
renowned  family  of  the  Boyds,  Earls  of  K.  See  M 'Kay's 
History  of  K,  (3d  ed.  1864). 

Kil'o^ramnie,  a  French  measure  of  weight  equivalent  to 
1000  grammes  or  2*2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Kilruah.-  ('  the  Church  of  the  Wood  or  the  Peninsula '),  a 
seaport  and  market-town  in  Clare,  Ireland,  on  a  small  inlet  of 
the  Shannon  estuary,  36  miles  W.  of  Limerick  and  142  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Dublin,  is  a  favourite  bathing- place,  and  has  a  shel- 
tered harbour,  with  considerable  trade  in  fish,  com,  turf,  and 
farm-produce.  K.  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and 
woollens,  and  quarries  of  stone  and  slate.     Pop.  (187 1)  4424. 

KilBytli',  a  town  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Glasgow,  and  near  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
with  stone  quarries,  and  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 
Weavine  and  paper-making  are  also  carried  on.  Pop.  (1871) 
489$.  K.  was  the  scene  of  a  crashing  defeat  of  the  Covenanters 
under  Baillie,  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  August  15,  1645. 

Kilwinn'ine,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Cunninghun,  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Irvine,  and  a  station  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway  whence  a  branch  line  runs  to  Ardros- 
san.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  consists  mainly  of  one  long 
irregular  street  K.  carried  on  at  one  time  an  important 
industry  in  hand  sewing  or  embroidery,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
now  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  the  Egunton  ironworks,  employing  (1877)  looo  men. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  T ironensian  Abbey  of  K., 
founded  in  1140  by  the  Constable  Hugh  de  Morville,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Winning  (8th  c.)i  ^rom  whom  the  town  takes 
its  name.  Its  last  abbot  was  Gavin  Hamilton  of  the  Rosslock 
family,  an  ardent  opponent  of  John  Knox.  The  abb^  was 
destroyed  in  1560  by  order  of  the  Scottish  estates,  and  little  sur- 
vives to  enable  one  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  design  and 
magnitude  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  richness  and  splendour  of 
the  execution.  The  present  parish  church  (built  1775)  occupies 
part  of  its  site.  The  old  abbey-steeple  (103  feet  high)  fell  August 
2,  1814,  a  few  minutes  before  a  band  of  masons  was  to  have 
gone  to  its  top  to  make  repairs.  K.  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  birthplace  of  Free  Masonry  (q.  r.)  in  Scotland.  It  still  con- 
tinues the  ancient  game  of  archery,  and  has  an  annual  contest 
for  shooting  at  the  Papingo.  This  nime  has  been  practised 
here  for  upwards  of  four  centuries.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
Eglinton  Cfastle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  (see 


Montgomery,  Family  of),  and  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
tournament  in  1839.     Pop.  (1871)  3598. 

Kiinl)erley,  Earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  bora  January  7, 
1826,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Baron  Wodehouse,  May  29, 
1846.  He  was  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  1852-56 ;  Envoy  at 
SL  Petersburg,  1856-58 ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  1859-^1 ; 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1864-66  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1 868-70; 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  1870-74.  His  administration  of  Ireland 
during  a  critical  period  was  firm  and  able.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Kimberlcy,  June  i,  1866. 

Kim'chi,  R.  David  ben  Joseph,  born  at  Narbonne  in  1 160 
(died  about  1235),  was  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator,  gram- 
marian, and  lexicographer.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  and  defended  a  natural 
and  grammatical  exegesis  at  a  time  when  his  brethren  were  almost 
all  enamoured  of  Haggadic,  Cabalistic,  and  astrological  inter- 
pretations. His  principal  work  was  Michlol  ('perfection'),  which 
consisted  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon.  Besides  which 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  earlier  Prophets 
(Joshua  to  Kings),  the  later  Prophets  (Isaiah,  &c),  the  Psalms, 
Ruth,  Chronicles,  and  Job,  and  a  Refutation  of  Christianity. 

Kixnxn'eridge  day,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Portland  or 
Upper  Oolites  (see  OoLiTic  Series),  consisting  chiefly  of  blue 
slaty  clays  with  intermediate  bands  of  sand  or  calcareous  grit. 
It  yields  a  bituminous  clay  known  as  K,  coal^  which  burns  with 
a  yellowish  smoky  flame.  Fossil  remains  of  the  various  inver- 
tebrate groups  and  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  found — the  most 
characteristic  being  the  lamellibranch  species  Grypkea  vir^uia 
and  Ostrea  delioidea^ 

Kixnm'eridge  Goal  M01U17,  a  name  given  to  the  circular 
discs  of  Kimmeridge  shale  found  abundantly  in  Dorsetshire  by 
antiquaries,  who  were  long  puszled  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  discs.  They  are  now  beliered  to  be  the  refuse  parts  of  the 
solid  pieces  of  shale  from  which  the  Britons  and  Romans  turned 
bracelets  and  armlets. 

Xim'polung,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  Roumania,  79  miles 
N.W.  of  Bucharest,  and  18  S.E.  of  the  Torzburg  Pass,  in  the 
Carpathians,  by  which  it  carries  on  sui  active  trade  with  Tran- 
sylvania.    Pop.  10,97a 

Xinbom',  a  Russian  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper,  which  was  captured  by  Suwarrow  from  the  Turks,  28th 
June  1788,  and  again  from  the  Russians  by  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  17th  October  1855. 

or  The  Meama,  a  county  on  the  E. 


coast  of  Scotland,  of  triangul^  form,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Aberdeen,  S.  by  Forfar,  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area  ^A 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871)  34,63a  It  has  a  rockv  coast  line  of  30 
miles,  and  extends  inland  22  miles.  On  the  coast  between 
Bervie  and  Stonehaven,  the  two  principal  towns,  are  cliffs  of 
150-300  feet.  Tlie  E.  portion  of  the  Grampians  (with  Mount 
Battock,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  K.,  2505  feet)  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  county,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Girdle  Ness  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.    To  the  S.  lies  the  E. 

J>art  of  Strathmore  (q.  v.),  called  the  '  How  o*  the  Meams,*  a 
iertile  and  well-tilled  valley  of  50,000  acres,  and  there  is  also 
good  land  in  the  Dee  valley  and  on  the  coast  About  half  of 
the  surface,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  rich  loam,  is  under  cultivation. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  gneiss  and  conglomerate  on  the  coast, 
and  granite  in  the  N.  In  1876  45,255  acres  were  under  com, 
22,433  in  green  crops,  46,142  under  various  grasses,  and  6126 
in  permanent  pasture;  there  were  4748  horses,  28,504  cattle^ 
32,176  sheep,  and  2523  |>igs.  The  cod,  ling,  haddock,  skate, 
and  turbot  nsheries  are  brisk,  bat  the  manufactures,  confined  to 
coarse  linens,  are  unimportant  K.  sends  one  member  to  Par- 
liament Stone  circles,  caimt,  and  memorial  stones  abound. 
Roman  coins  and  arms,  as  well  as  traces  of  Roman  camps,  have 
been  found,  and  there  are  several  mined  towers  of  the  feudal 
period,  the  chief  being  Dunnottar  Castle  (q.  v.). 

Xizieinaf  ics  (Gr.  Minima,  '  a  motion ')  is  the  science  of  pore 
motion.  It  combines  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  differs  from  Kinetics  (q.  v.)  in  leaving  out  of 
account  the  nature  of  the  bodies  used  and  the  forces  producing 
or  called  into  action  by  the  motion.  The  description  of  a  tur* 
face  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  of  a  curve  by  tne  motion  of  a 
point,  are  familiar  instances  of  kinematical  conceprioni.  The 
most  interesting  cases  of  the  K.  of  a  point  are  considered  under 
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such  headings  as  Curvature,  Cycloid,  Epicycloid,  Fluxions, 
Harmonic  Motion,  &c.,  and  need  not  here  be  particularly 
adverted  to.  The  great  importance  of  K.  lies  not,  however,  in 
its  purely  geometrical  applications,  but  in  its  bearing  upon  phy> 
sical  phenomena.  It  forms,  indeed,  the  simplest  introduction  to 
mathematical  physics,  and  has  recently  been  applied  with  sin- 
gular success  to  the  more  practical  departments  of  science,  such 
as  the  theory  of  machines  and  engineering  generally.  The 
motion  of  a  ngid  body  or  of  any  relatively  fixed  system  of  points 
b  completely  determined  if  the  motion  of  any  three  points  not 
in  the  same  straight  line  be  so.  If  any  plane  figure  suffer  dis- 
placement in  its  plane,  the  displacement  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  rotation  round  a  fixed  point  in  the  plane,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  any  arbitrary  line  in 
the  figure.  A  succession  of  displacements  may  then  be  repre- 
sented by  a  succession  of  rotations  round  a  series  of  points,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  displacement  By  joining  these 
points  a  polygon  is  obtained,  which  is  definitely  fixed  for  the 
given  motion.  Now,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  can  be  drawn 
in  the  figure  a  second  polygon  which  has  its  sides  equal,  each  to 
each,  to  those  of  the  fixed  polygon,  and  which  by  rolling  upon 
this  fixed  polygon  gives  the  complete  motion  to  the  figure.  By 
supposing  the  successive  displacements  small  enough,  the  sides 
of  tnese  polygons  may  be  diminished  indefinitely,  and  the  poly- 
gons become  ultimately  for  a  continuous  finite  displacement  con- 
tinuous curves.  Hence  any  displacement  of  a  rigid  solid  in 
directions  wholly  perpendicular  to  a  fixed  line  may  be  produced 
by  the  rolling  of  one  cylinder  fixed  in  the  solid  upon  another 
fixed  in  space — the  axes  of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the 
fixed  line.  The  point  about  which  the  figure  at  any  instant  is 
rotating  is  callea  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation.  (See 
Rotation.)  The  application  of  these  and  other  purely  kine- 
roatical  theorems  to  the  theory  of  machines  has  been  given 
in  an  admirable  treatise  on  Theoretisihe  Kvnematik  (1874-5) 
by  Professor  Reuleauz  of  Berlin,  translated  by  Professor  Ken- 
nedy of  University  College,  London  (1876).  See  also  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy's  Kinematieal  Models,  one  of  the  science  lectures 
delivered  at  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibition  in  1876. 
Another  very  important  class  of  kinematieal  problems  will  be 
considered  under  the  article  Strain.  K.,  with  many  of  its 
applications  to  the  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces,  forms  the  first 
preliminary  chapter  of  Thomson  and  Tail's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Kinetics  is  the  branch  of  D3mamics  (q.  v.)  which  investigates 
the  motions  of  a  material  system  resulting  from  the  action  of 
given  forces,  or  discovers  the  combination  of  forces  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  motion.  The  simplest  problems  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  motion  of  a  single  particle  under  the  action 
of  a  single  force,  and  for  problems  of  this  nature  Newton*s  first 
and  second  laws  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws  of)  are  neces- 
sary and  sufiicienL  The  introduction  of  conditions  of  restraint, 
such  as  that  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  resisting  medium  or 
along  a  definite  path,  results  only  in  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
the  mathematical  analysis.  When,  however,  the  motion  of  two 
or  more  particles  in  physical  connection  is  to  be  investigated,  a 
further  principle  is  necessary,  which  is  fully  supplied  by  New- 
ton's third  law.  In  the  scholium  to  this  law  Newton  reckons 
the  forces  of  resistance  against  acceleration  as  reactions  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  actions  which  produce  the  acceleration.  In 
other  word;*,  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  syMem  form  with  the 
reactions  against  acceleration  an  equilibrating  set  of  forces;  and 
this  is  the  explicit  statement  of  the  principle  enunciated  by 
D*Alembert  in  1742,  and  still  known  by  his  name.  Its  symbolic 
representation  enables  us  to  write  down  at  once  the  equations 
of  motion  for  any  system  for  which  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
have  been  investigated.  This  principle  Lagrange  made  the 
basis  of  his  Mkanique  Analytique  (1788),  a  work  which  con- 
tains theorems  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  generality,  and 
is  to  be  ranked  along  with  Newton's  Principta  (1687)  and 
Laplace's  Mkanique  CHeste  (1798-1825).  To  Laplace  we  owe 
the  first  use  in  the  theory  of  attraction  of  that  function  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Potential  (q.  ▼.) ;  while  Lagrange  developed 
in  his  remarkable  system  of  generalised  co-ordinates  a  general 
method  for  the  solution  of  any  dynamic  problem.  The  whole 
investigation  tarns  upon  the  mathematical  treatment  of  a  certain 
quadratic  function  of  the  rates  at  which  the  generalised  co- 
ordinates vary.  This  function  is  now  recognised  as  the  kinetic 
energy  (see  Elf  ercy)  of  the  system,  and  i^  the  characteristic 
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element  in  Manpertius'  principle  of  least  action  (see  Action, 
Principle  of  Least),  the  importance  of  which  in  dynamical 
science  was  first  fully  appreciated  by  Lagrange.  The  principle 
of  Varying  Action^  an  extension  of  the  above  by  Sir  W.  R« 
Hamilton  of  Dublin,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  development 
since  the  time  of  the  French  physicists.  This  principle  led,  in 
the  hands  of  its  inventor,  to  a  general  dynamic  theory,  by  which 
the  whole  motion  of  any  conservative  system  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  single  fimction  known  as  Hamilton's  Characteristu 
Function,  It  is  the  so-called  action,  and  is  a  function  of  the 
co-ordinates  and  of  a  constant  which  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies  of  the  system.  Tliere  are  several  special 
departments  of  K.  which  have  not  here  been  touched  upon,  and 
will  be  mentioned  merely  for  reference,  such  are  hydrokineticsand 
electrokinetics,  which  are  discussed  under  Hydrodynamics  and 
Electricity.  See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy; 
Tait  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Pai-ticlt;  Clerk  Maxwell* t 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  ;  and  the  numerous  elementary  text- 
books upon  mechanics  and  dynamics. 

Sling,  the  chief  of  a  nation,  first  in  rank  and  power,  holding 
a  permanent  life  office,  and,  at  least  in  the  modem  conception, 
personally  irresponsible  for  his  actions.  He  may  be  either  here- 
ditary or  elective,  his  power  absolute  or  limited*;  while  the  office 
itself  may  be  open  to  [>oth  sexes,  or  confined  to  males  alone,  and 
religious  consecration  may  or  may  not  be  essential  to  its  due  in- 
vestiture. Still  the  germ  of  all  kingship  lies  involved  in  the 
word  king,  which  is  identical  with  the  Sansk.  janaka^  '  fiither,' 
both  springing  from  the  same  root  as  the  Eng.  kn,  the  Gr.  genos, 
and  the  Lat.  gigno.  From  the  head  of  a  household  the  title 
passed  to  the  head  of  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  the  power  of  its 
oolders  always  increasing  proportionately  to  the  decrease  in  their 
number.  The  further  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  a  people,  the 
greater  we  find  to  have  been  the  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  the 
smallest  of  which  was  formed,  probably,  by  the  absorption  of 
states,  similar  in  nature  to^  but  smaller  than  itself.  In  this 
process  of  natural  selection,  two  leading  principles  were  at  work 
— those  of  election  and  hereditary  succession.  By  the  one  the 
people  had  a  voice  in  the  appointing  of  their  leader ;  by  the 
other  he  must  come  of  a  chosen  and  divine  stock,  he  must  be 
able  to  claim  founder's  kin  with  Zeus  or  Woden,  llius  onlj 
would  he  be  the  noblest  of  a  noble  line.  At  first  the  K.  was 
the  chieftain  of  his  people,  not  the  holder  of  a  territorial  dignity. 
We  meet  early  with  a  K.  of  the  English,  an  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  a  Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  such  titles  as  K.  of  Eng- 
land or  France  are  comparatively  modem  ;  they  belong  to  a 
later  age  when  kingship  had  passed  from  chieftainship  of  a  people 
to  lordship  of  the  soil  Only  as  lands,  originally  held  in  trust 
for  the  nation,  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  K.*s  personal 
estate,  did  men  begin  to  ask  why  those  lands  should  not  pass, 
like  any  other  territorial  possession,  by  a  fixed  law  of  snccesston* 
and  Primogeniture  (q.  v.}  became  the  mle  of  their  transmission. 
Again,  the  conceptions  of  an  Emperor  (q.  v.)  were  blended 
with  those  of  a  K.,  and  the  modem  theory  grew  up  by  which 
the  Crown  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  me  original 
grantor  of  all  landed  property,  the  source  of  the  national  assem- 
bly itself.  In  England,  however,  isolated  from  Roman  influ- 
ences, the  primitive  institution  remained  least  altered.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  deceased  sovereign  obtained  a  preference,  but  no 
more.  We  often  speak  of  Harold,  Stephen,  and  John  as 
usurpers,  but  if  they  were  such,  then  ^Ifrea,  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor, and,  in  more  recent  times,  William  IIL  and  his  successors 
were  usurpers  likewise.  And  as  the  English  nation  retained  its 
elective  rights,  so  too  it  retained  its  power  of  deposition.  Thrice 
before  and  twice  since  the  Conquest  has  a  K.  been  deprived  of 
his  kingly  office,  whilst  in  three  instances,  thoiigh  not  formally 
deposed,  he  has  been  removed  from  all  authority.  Elsewhere, 
on  the  Continent,  hereditary  descent  triumphed  over  election, 
and  the  more  firmly  established  it  became,  the  greater  were  the 
convulsions  and  alterings  of  old  landmarks  when  from  any  cause 
it  was  once  broken  through.  Hence,  nowhere  plainer  than  in 
England  can  modem  kingship  be  traced  to  its  primeval  souroew 
Here  its  stream  may  have  widened  and  changed  much  of  its  early 
character,  but  it  remains  essentiallv  the  same  waters,  hemmed  in 
by  the  same  banks — Victoria  is  the  descendant  of  Cen^c  and 
Cymric,  as  her  Parliament  is  the  continuation  of  the  West  Saxon 
Witenagemdt.  See  Freeman's  Comparative  Politics  (Lend.  1873), 
and  vol  i.  of  his  Norman  Conquest  (Oxf.  1870). 
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{Tyrannus  intrepidus\  or  Tyrant  Flycatcher, 
A  species  of  Jnsessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Denti- 
rostra^  ftnd  to  the  familT  Muscicapida  or  Flycatchers.  The 
K.  arrives  in  the  Unitea  States  in  April,  and  leaves  on  its 
sonthward  journey  at  the  close  of  autumn.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  its  tyrannical  and  active  habits.  The  plumage  b 
ashen-grey  above ;  the  head  black,  and  provided  with  an  erectile 
crest  of  feathers  of  an  orange  hue  at  their  bases.  The  tail  is 
blade,  tipped  with  white ;  the  under  parts,  of  a  greyish- while 
hue.    The  average  length  is  8  inches. 

Xing-chu,  a  walled  city  of  China,  province  of  Hu-pe,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang.  It  lies  150  miles  W.  of  Hankow, 
and  is  of  some  military  importance.     Pop.  50o,coa 

Xin^  Crab  (Limultis),  or  Molucca  Crab,  the  popular 
Dame  o7  a  peculiar  genus  of  Crustaceans^  forming  the  type  of  a 
special  order,  that  of  the  Xiphosura  (*  sword- tailed  *),  whilst 
the  curious  extinct  forms  included  in  the  order  Eurypterida — 
such  as  the  Pterygotus — are  nearly  related  to  the  living  K.  C. 
In  these  crustaceans  the  head  and  chest  form  a  large  convex 
buckler  of  horse-shoe  shape,  bearing  unstalked,  compound  eyes 
on  its  upper  surface.  The  mouth  has  a  small  labrum  or  upper 
lip,  and  six  pairs  of  appendages  in  the  form  of  legs  proviaed 
with  nipping-claws,  the  bases  of  these  legs  lieing  spinous,  and 
serving  as  jaws.  The  first  pair  of  appemlages  represents  the 
antenna  or  feelers.  The  abdominal  segments — six  in  number — 
bear  the  gills  and  reproductive  organs,  covered  by  an  operculum^ 
on  their  under  surface ;  and  the  telson  or  last  jiiint  of  the  body 
is  prolonged  to  form  a  long  spinous  tail,  from  which  the  name 
Xiphosura  has  been  derived.  This  tail  is  used  by  these  crabs 
as  a  lever  in  enabling  them  to  alter  their  position  in  the  water. 
The  Limnlus  polyphemus  is  the  common  species.  The  K.  Crabs 
occur  in  the  Indian  and  Japanese  Seas,  and  are  also  found  on 
the  N.  American  coasts,  'rheir  eggs  are  considered  delicacies 
by  the  Malays,  who  use  the  spinous  tails  to  form  spear-heads. 

Xin^floher,  the  name  given  to  various  iKsessorial  birds  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fissirostres  (q.  v.).  The  genus  Alzedo^  to 
which  the  common  K.  {A.  ispida)  belongs,  is  distinguished  by 
a  long  bill,  the  nostrils  being  of  oblique  form,  and  covered  by 
a  plumed  scale.  The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest. 
Tlie  tail  is  short,  and  the  hinder  toe  stout  and  broad.  This 
bird  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Britain,  and  has  varying  hues 
of  dark  green  and  glossy  blue  on  the  upper  parts,  the  under 
parts  being  chestnut,  and  the  throat  and  breast  white.  The 
average  length  is  7  inches.  The  K.  is  usually  of  solitary  habits, 
and  may  be  knoTioi  by  its  quick  rapid  flight  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  which  its  characteristic  food  is  found.  It  is  extremely 
deft  in  catching  fish,  and  will  sit  motionless  for  long  periods 
watching  the  water  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Small  fishes 
are  swallowed  at  once,  prey  of  larger  bulk  being  dashed  against 
stones  so  as  to  soften  it  prior  to  its  being  swallowed.  The 
nest  is  made  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  usually  found  in  a 
deserted  rabbit  or  rat  hole.  The  eggs  number  from  six  to  eight, 
and  are  of  a  pinkish  colour.  Within  the  nest  the  rejected  scales 
and  bones  of  fishes  may  be  found.  The  tiny  K.  {Alcyone 
pusilla)  inhabits  N.  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  resembles 
the  conunon  K.  in  habits.  Its  colour  is  blue.  The  azure  K. 
{A,  a*urea)  inhabits  New  S.  Wales.  Of  other  species,  one  of 
the  best-known  is  the  lielted  YL  {Ceryle  Alcyon)  of  N.  America, 

which  has  a  head«crest  of 
feathers,  and  is  blue  on  the 
upper  parts,  a  belt  of  blue 
crossing  the  chestt  Its  length 
is  about  12  inches.  The  tri« 
dactylous  K.  {Ceyx  tridactyla) 
inhabits  Java  and  the  £. 
Archipelago  generally;  a  well- 
known  Australian  form  being 
the  Halcyon  Sancta,  The 
great  African  K.  {Ceryle  nuuf 
ima)  is  found  in  W.  Africa, 
and  attains  a  length  of  15 
inches.  Its  colour  is  an  ashen 
grey  mottled  with  brown. 
By  the  ancients  the  K.  was 
credited  with  marrellous 
powers  of  stilling  the  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  bringing  forth  its 


Aacricaa  Kiag fisher. 


young  upon  a  floating  nest.     Hence  has  arisen  the  metaphor 
'  halcyon-days,*  &c.    See  Halcyon  Days. 

Xing  George's  Sound,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  Western 
Australia,  containing  a  good  roadstead  and  two  sheltered  har- 
bours. The  entrance  is  in  35'  6'  S.  lat,  n8'  E.  long.  The 
only  present  importance  of  K.  G.  S.  is  as  a  coaling  station  for 
the  mail  steamers  running  between  Ceylon  and  Melbourne. 

Xinglake,  Alexander  William,  the  historian  of  the 
Crimean  War,  was  bom  in  i8ii,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  practised  at  the  Chancery  bar  from  1837  to 
1856,  and  was  member  for  Bridgewater  from  1857  to  1868.  His 
first  work,  EbiAen,  a  graceful  and  popular  account  of  Eastern 
travel,  appeared  in  1844.  He  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  Invasion  0/ the  Crimea  in  1863,  the  fifth,  which  deals  with 
the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in  1875.  A  cabinet  edition,  in  6  vols., 
is  in  course  of  publication  ;  the  fifth  vol.  appeared  in  June  1877. 
Both  in  literature  and  Parliament  he  has  been  a  bitter  opponent 
of  French  imperialism. 

King's  Bench.    See  Queen's  Bench. 

King's  Book.  By  36  Henry  III.  c  3,  it  is  enacted  that 
commissioners  shall  be  appointed  in  every  diocese  to  certify  the 
value  of  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  and  preferment,  and  accord* 
ing  to  this  valuation  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  in  future  to 
be  collected  and  paid.  This  valor  ecclesiastieus  is  what  is  called 
the  K.  B.  A  transcript  of  it  is  given  in  Ecton's  Thesaurus  and 
Bacon's  Liber  Jiegis,  But  the  whole  of  this  document  has  been 
printed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  public  records,  and  copies  distributed  to  many  public  in- 
stitutions. 

Kings,  Books  o£  which  are  reckoned  as  one  book  in  the 
MSS.  ot  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  division  into  two  having 
been  introduced  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  in  the  i6th  c.,  are 
a  continuation  of  the  narrative  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (q.  v. ). 
They  contain  the  annals  of  the  Israelites  from  the  accession  of 
Solomon  (b.  c.  1016)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (587).  See  J  Ews.  Regarding  the  author  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  tradition — in  the  Talmud,  Rabbis,  and  Christian  Fathers 
— points  to  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetico-didactic  character  of  the 
books  favours  the  opinion,  oesides  the  similarity  of  2  Kings 
xxiv.  18,  XXV.  30  to  Jeremiah  lii.  Some  find  a  difliculty,  how- 
ever, in  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  13th 
year  of  Josiah,  from  which  time  till  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoia- 
chin  was  sixty-six  years,  and  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
author  was  Baruch,  who  edited  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (q.  v.). 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  144 1  by 
Henry  VI.  as  an  appendage  to  his  earlier  foundation  of  Eton 
College  (q.  v.)i  and  reconstituted  in  1443  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Under  the  new  statutes  of  1861,  it  consists  of  a  provost,  at  least 
forty-six  fellows,  and  at  least  forty-eight  scholars.  The  fellow- 
ships are  open  to  all  members  of  the  college  who  have  taken 
their  B.A.,  and  whose  standing  after  such  degree  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  years.  Of  the  scholarships,  .twenty-four  of;f  80  value, 
with  rooms,  commons,  and  tuition  free,  are  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  of  Eton  ;  whilst  the  others,  of  jf  80,  with  free  tuition,  are 
open.  The  college  gives  away  eight  exhibitions  and  fourteen 
prizes,  and  presents  to  thirty-eight  livings.  In  1876  it  had 
thirty-six  undergraduates.  Its  cluipel,  the  glory  of  Cambridge, 
was  commenced  in  1446  and  completed  in  1532,  and  is  in  the 
Late  Perpendicular  style.  Its  internal  dimensions  are — length, 
209  feet ;  breadth,  45I ;  height,  76.  The  fan  tracery  of  its  un- 
supported stone  roof,  the  fifteen  ancient  stained-glass  windows, 
and  the  richness  of  the  carvings,  render  this  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  architecture  in  En<;land.  The  remaining  buildings  are 
mostly  of  a  later  date. 

King's  Counsel  or  Queen's  Counsel  is  a  rank  given  to 
certain  barristers  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  certain  ad- 
vocates in  Scotland.  The  office  is  honorary,  but  it  gives  a  right 
of  precedence  in  all  the  law  courts. 

King's  County,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
Ireland,  lies  between  Kildare  on  the  E.  and  Roscommon  and 
Gal  way  on  the  W.,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Shannon.  Area,  772  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  75,90a  It  is 
bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  watered  by 
the  Brosna  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Boyne  and  Barrow,  occu- 
pied in  great  pari  by  the  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v. ),  and  trarersed  by 
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the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Galway  Railway.  £x- 
clusiyely  ui  agricultural  county  it  has  a  good  loamy  soil  in  many 
parts,  and  is  distributed  (187 1)  as  follows : — 130,583  acres  under 
tillage;  222,680  in  pasture;  8129  in  plantation;  1733  under 
rivers  and  lakes ;  and  130,860  in  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c. 
There  is  better  farming  here  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  holdings  are  on  an  average  of  about  39  acres. 
Graxing  is  carried  on  extensively  along  the  valley  of  the  Shannon, 
and  sheep*&rming  in  the  uplands  in  the  N.  bordering  on  W. 
Meath.  The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  its 
chief  town  is  Tullamore.  There  are  many  Danish  raths,  ruined 
castles,  and  ecclesiastical  remains,  such  as  the  Abbev  of  Clonmac- 
Doise  (Irish  Gael.  Clain-mic'Noist  '  the  retreat  of  tne  sons  of  the 
noble,'  or  nore  probably,  *tiie  meadow  of  the  son  of  Nos '),  of  date 
548.  The  great  tribe  of  the  O'Connors  were  the  former  posses- 
sors of  the  country,  which  was  assigned  to  English  settlers  and 
made  shirelands  in  1 557  under  the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's 
County  in  honour  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

King's  EviL    See  Scrofula. 


I  or  Queen's  Evidenoe.  A  criminal  allowed  to 
become  a  witness  against  an  accomplice  is  so  called.  In  Eng- 
land the  admission  is  held  to  infer  a  promise  of  recommendation 
to  mercy.  In  Scotland,  by  the  mere  act  of  calling  an  accomplice 
as  a  witness,  the  prosecutor  forfeits  his  title  to  proceed  against 
him  for  the  crime  in  question. 

Kinsley,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Devon- 
shire, lath  June  18 19,  entered  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
1840,  was  appointed  curate  of  Eversley,  Hampuiire,  1842,  and 
rector,  1844,  and  married  at  the  same  time  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Grenfell,  M.  P.  His  first  publication  was  Village  Sermons,  In 
1848  appeared  the  SaMs  Tragedy^  of  which  Bunsen  remarked 
that  it  proved  the  author  capable  of  continuing  Shakespeare's 
great  series  of  historic  dramas.  Though  wanting  in  definiteness, 
it  is  a  powerful  delineation  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
of  the  natural  struggle  of  the  pure  affection  against  the  repres- 
sions and  mortifications  inculcated  by  a  medieval  priesthood. 
Alton  Locke  was  published  in  1849,  and  is  perhaps  his  most 
powerful  work.  It  earned  him  the  title  of  the  'Chartist 
parson,'  and  contains  vigorous  descriptions  of  London  life 
among  the  working  classes,  with  sociological  views  suited  to  the 
author's  sympathies.  Yetut  followed  in  1851,  and  developed 
the  same  problems  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
It  abounds  with  passages  of  the  most  intense  and  in- 
dignant realism.  Hypatia  in  1853  and  IVestward  Hoi  in 
1858  are  historical  novels,  the  former  handling  with  much 
brilliance  and  some  inaccuracy  the  advance  of  early  Christianity 
in  the  face  of  paganism,  the  latter,  with  fiery  emphasis  and 
intense  realisation  of  the  circumstances,  painting  the  opening  of 
the  New  World  to  the  Elizabethan  voyagers.  In  1859  K.  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  Canon  of 
Chester  (1869),  and  Canon  of  Westminster  (1873).  He  died  at 
Eversley,  January  23,  1875.  After  1858  his  natural  force  began 
to  abate,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  there  may  be 
found  an  admirable  wholesomeness  of  tone,  an  incisive  honesty 
of  expression,  and  an  ardent,  chivalric,  yet  practical  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  other  works  are  Sermons  on 
National  Subfects,  PhaethoHt  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  Clau" 
eus.  The  Heroes,  7\uo  Ytars  Ago,  The  WcUer-Babies,  Hereward, 
Madam  Haw  and  Lady  Why;  At  Last:  a  Christmas  in  the  IVcst 
Indies,  K.  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novelist  and  social  reformer. 
Some  of  his  lyrics  are  among  the  truest  and  tenderest  written 
in  modem  times.  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  Cattle  Honu  ;  Three 
Fishers  went  Sailing  out  into  the  IVest,  &c.,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  sung.  See  Charles  Kingsley;  His  Letters  and  Memo* 
ries  of  His  Life,  edited  by  his  wife  (Lond.  1876).— Henry  K, 
brother  of  the  above,  Iwm  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Devon,  in 
1830^  was  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  lived  in 
Australia  from  1853  to  1858.  He  earned  great  popularity  as  a 
novelist,  his  chief  works  being  Geoffrey  Hamlyn  (1859),  Ravens* 
hoe  (1861),  AusHn  Elliot  (1863),  'the  Hillyars  and  Burtons 
(1865),  Old  Margaret  (1871),  and  Number  Seventeen  (1875). 
From  1869  to  1 87 1  be  edited  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review,  K. 
died  May  24,  1876. 

King's  Lynn,  or  Lynn  Ke^s,  a  port  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Ouse,  4  miles 
above  its  entianct  into  the  Wash,  and  90  N.N.E.  of  London  by 


raiU  It  has  several  jg;ood  churches,  the  W.  Norfolk  Hospital, 
and  a  grammar  schooL  There  is  a  considerable  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  chief  imports  are  coal,  timber,  wine, 
spirits,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  oilcake.  In  1875  there  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  1587  vessels,  of  207,821  tons.  Pop.  (1871) 
17,266.     The  town  returns  two  members  to  Parliament 

Kings-of-Arms,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Heralds'  College 
(q.  v.),  are  three  in  number — Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarenceux. 
Of  these  Garter  (instituted  141 7)  is  head,  while  Norroy  and 
Clarenceux  are  provincial  kings  of  the  country  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Trent  respectively.  A  fourth  king-of-arms — bath  or  Gloucester 
—attached  (1725)  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (q.  v.),  and  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Principality  of  Wales,  has  no  place  in 
the  Heraldic  Chapter.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  each  their 
king-of-arms — Lyon  (q.  v.)  in  the  former,  and  Ulster  (9.  v.)  in 
the  latter  country. 

King^ston,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial  town  of  Jamaica, 
lies  on  a  splendid  landlocked  harbour  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  island, 
12  miles  S.  W.  of  Spanish  Town  by  rail,  and  in  a  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  supplied  with  good  drinking 
water  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  has  no  important  buildings, 
but  is  surrounded  by  rich  sugar-plantations  and  numerous  villas 
and  gardens.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  on  the  S.  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  defended  by  several  strong  forts.  In  1870  the  value 
of  the  exports,  mainly  rum,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  d3re-woods,  was 
>(^i, 263,162,  and  of  the  imports  ;f  1,320,03a  In  spite  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  there  is  much 
yellow  fever.  Pop.  35,000.  K.  was  founded  after  Port  K071I 
had  been  destroved  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1692,  and  named 
in  honour  of  William  III.  It  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1782,  and  again  in  1843.  ^  bishopric  was  established  here  in  1856. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  oo 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  95  miles  S.W.  of 
Ottawa,  and  172  W.S.W.  of  Montreal  by  rail,  is  next  to  Quebec 
the  most  stronglv  fortified  place  in  the  Dominion.  In  1870  it 
had  seventeen  churches  of  various  denominations  (including  a 
Catholic  and  an  Anglican  cathedral),  three  banks,  three  news- 
papers, and  numerous  benevolent  and  educational  institutions. 
There  are  fine  wharves,  well  adapted  for  the  large  grain-&hippin| 
trade,  and  extensive  ship-yards,  besides  foundries,  machine  and 
piano  factories,  breweries,  tanneries,  &c.  With  Queen's  Univer- 
sity (founded  in  184 1)  was  incorporated  (1866)  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  former  with  eight,  the  latter 
with  twelve  professors.  K.  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort  of  Frontenac  (i  673-1 758),  the  present  city  having  been 
founded  in  1784  and  incorporated  in  1838.  Pop.  (1871)  12,407, 
who  return  two  members— one  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
one  to  the  Provincial  Parliament. 

Kingaton-npon-TluuneB,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  12  miles  S.W.  of  London  by  rail,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
five-arched  stone  bridge  and  an  iron  railwapr  viaduct.  Besides 
the  fine  cruciform  parish  church,  there  are  six  district  churches, 
a  grammar-school,  town-hall,  &c.  Malting  is  the  leading  in* 
dustry.  The  pari^h  includes  several  important  suburbs,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  villas  which  have  sprung  up  of  late  yean 
From  antiquities  discovered  near  the  town,  it  has  been  identified 
with  the  Roman  Tamesa ;  the  first  English  name  Morefird  was 
changed  to  Cyningestun,  from  its  being  the  coronation-place  of 
the  early  English  kings,  the  stone  on  which  the  monarch  sat 
during  the  ceremony  now  standing  near  the  Assize  Coun.  Pop. 
of  municipal  borough  (1871)  15,203. 

Kingstown,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  on  Dublin  Ray,  6  miles 
S.E.  of  Dublin  by  rail,  is  a  place  of  growing  imiK)rtance,  beio; 
the  station  for  the  Liverpool  and  Holyhead  mails.  Its  harboar, 
constructed  in  1816  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  ;£'7OO,O00^  has  aa 
area  of  251  acres,  and  is  protected  by  two  piers,  35C»  and  4950 
feet  in  length.  K.  is  also  a  fashionable  waterin£place,  and  bai 
fine  hotels,  baths,  villas,  and  racecourse,  &c.  The  older  name* 
Dunleary  (Irish  Gael.  iMcghaire^s  Dun,  '  the  hill  of  Laeghairf,' 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St  Patrick),  was  changed  to  K. 
in  honour  of  a  visit  of  George  IV.  in  182 1,  at  which  time  It  was 
a  mere  fishing  village  and  collier  haven.     Pop.  (1871)  16,378. 

Kingstowxi,  the  capital  of  the  British  island  of  St  Vincent, 
West  Indies,  on  an  inlet  which  forms  a  good  harboor.  It  is  well 
built  and  fortified,  and  has  fine  botanical  gaideoa,    Popw  500a 
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King's  Yellow,  a  pigment  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
sesqui-oxide  and  the  golden  yellow  sesqui -sulphide  of  arsenic 
See  O&PIMENT. 


Xing-te-Ohing*,  a  town  in  the  prorince  of  Kiang-Si|  China, 
on  the  Tchang-Kiang,  56  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Pojang.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  porcelain  industry  in  the 
empire,  and  has  a  pop.  of  200^ooa 

Xing'wood,  a  scarce  and  beautiful  Brazilian  wood  believed 
to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Dalbergia  ( TriptoUniaa), 

Xink'el,  Johann  Gottfried,  bom  nth  August  181 5  at 
Oberkassel  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  became  (1838)  a  pastor  at  Bonn 
and  '  Docent '  in  Church  History,  but  after  his  marriage  (1843), 
chiefly  studied  the  history  of  art,  of  which  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  1846,  having  published  (1845)  J^*^  Altchristliche 
Kunst^  the  first  part  of  a  great  work  never  completed.  K.  was 
an  active  socialist  in  18481  but  was  seized  (June  1849),  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  escaped  Nov- 
ember 1850.  For  some  years  he  taught  in  England  German 
and  the  histoij  of  art,  of  which  last  he  became  professor  at 
Zurich  in  i860.  A  collection  of  Gedichtt  by  K.  has  passed 
through  nine  editions  (1843-73),  and  a  longer  poem,  Otto  der 
Schiitt^  reached  its  34th  in  1875. 

Sin,  Next  ol    See  Nsxt  of  Kin. 

XisnairdV  Head,  a  high  promontory  near  Fraserburgh,  on 
the  N.£^  coast  of  Aberdeen,  20  miles  £.  of  Banfl^  with  a  light- 
house 120  feet  high. 

Si'no,  the  name  of  various  astringent  gums.  The  Indian  K. 
Is  derived  from  Pterocarpus  mnrsupium,  and  the  African  from 
P.  erifuzcfuSf  both  large  trees  belonging  to  Leguminaste.  It  is 
extracted  bv  making  incisions  in  the  bark  from  which  the  juice 
exudes,  and  hardening  into  a  brittle  mass  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  i.<i  easily  broken  into  little  angular  shining  fragments  of  a 
bright  ruby  colour,  in  which  state  it  comes  to  market  Several 
species  of  the  Australian  genus  Eucalyptus^  also  yield  a  red 
resinous  juice  which  consolidates  into  a  substance  resembling 
K.,  and  the  dhak  {Butta  frondoja)  supplies  largely  Bengal  K., 
us^  by  the  natives  for  tanning  leather.  The  K.  of  Materia 
Medica  is  the  Indian  import  obtained  from  P.  marsupium^  and 
is  employed  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.,  much  as  catechu.  It 
contains  about  75  per  cent  of  tannic  acid. 


r-ahire,  after  Clackmannan  the  smallest  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Perthshire,  S.  and  E. 
by  Fife,  is  12  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  13  from  £.  to  W. 
Area,  78  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  7198.  K.  is  mainly  an  un< 
dulating  tract  of  low  hills  surrotmding  Loch  Leven  (q.  v.),  and 
drained  bv  it  The  Ochils  skirt  the  N.,  and  the  Cleish  Hills 
the  S.,  while  the  Lomond  Hills  occupy  the  £.  The  soil  is  in 
general  gravelly,  but  becomes  richer  N.  and  W.  of  the  lake,  and 
the  chief  formation  is  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  coal  measures 
in  the  S.  In  1876,  7630  acres  were  under  com,  4021  in  green 
crops,  11,208  under  various  grasses,  and  8518  in  permanent  pas- 
ture;  while  horses  numbered  loii,  cattle  6133,  sheep  23,155, 
and  pigs  597.  K.  unites  with  Clackmannan  in  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament  Kinross,  the  county  town,  14  miles  by  rail 
from  Dunfermline,  had  (1871)  1926,  and  Milnathort,  2  miles  by 
rail  to  the  N.E.,  1312  inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tartan  shawls. 

Xinsale'  (Irish  Gael.  CtannsaxU^  '  head  of  the  brine '),  a  sea- 
port of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Bandon,  which  forms  K.  Harbour,  and  14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cork  by  rail  The  sheltered  harbour  affords 
anchorage  for  300  vessels,  but  its  foreign  commerce  has  been 
wholly  absorbed  by  Cork,  while  the  fishing-craft,  which  m 
1850  numbered  798,  had  in  1875  fallen  to  barely  half  that  num- 
ber. K.  is,  however,  a  much-frequented  bathing-place,  and  has 
a  town-hall,  barracks,  assembly-rooms,  &c.  It  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  5530;  of  parliamentary 
borough  (including  part  of  Ringcuran)  705a  K.  is  an  ancient 
place,  having  given  title  to  the  De  Courcy  family  since  1181. 
It  was  burnt  in  1594,  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  was 
the  place  where  James  II.  landed  from  France  in  1689. 

Xintyre'.    See  Cantire. 

Xioekf,  an  eastern  garden  pavilion,  open  on  all  sides,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  on  pillars;  also,  a  latticed 


chamber,  projecting  from  the  upper  story  of  a  building,  common 
in  Turkish  and  Persian  palaces. 

Sip'tahak,  or  Deehti-K.  (/./.,  'Steppe  of  K.'),  the  name 
given  by  Eastern  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  wide  district 
watered  by  the  lower  Ural,  Volga,  Don,  and  Dnieper,  and  inhabited 
by  rude  nomads,  chiefly  of  Turkish  stock,  but  better  known  as  the 
name  of  the  western  quarter  of  the  empire  of  Genghis  Khan, 
which  fell  to  his  eldest  son  Jujy,  and  which  stretched  from  the 
interior  of  European  Russia  and  the  Caucasus  eastwards  to  Dzun- 
garia,  and  from  Siberia  southwards  to  the  Caspian,  the  Ural, 
and  the  Sir.  Jujy  died  early,  but  his  successor  Batu  conquered 
all  the  rest  of  Russia,  and  made  his  way  to  Silesia.  The  K. 
empire  or  territory  of  the  *  Golden  Horde '  (from  Mongol  ordo^ 
'a  tent'),  was  broken  up  in  the  15th  c.  into  the  khanates  of 
Kasan,  Astrakhan,  and  Krim,  which  passed  into  Russia  re- 
spectively in  1552,  1554,  1783. 

Kira>y,  Bev.  William,  was  bom  at  Witnesham,  Suffolk, 
19th  September  1759,  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  holy  orders  in  1782.  From  his  mother  he  received  the 
first  initiative  towards  zoological  study.  In  1788  K.  became  a 
member  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  which  was  newly  starte<l,  con- 
tributed (1793)  A  Description  of  Three  New  Species  of  Birudo, 
and  other  papers  during  the  next  few  years.  A  Monograph  Con- 
ceming  Engiish  Bees  appeared  (1802);  The  Introduction  to 
Entomology^  written  along  with  Spence  (1826) ;  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  Animals  (1830),  a  Bridgewater  treatise.  K.  was 
honorary  president  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Geographical  Societies,  and  corresponding  member 
of  many  foreign  societies.  He  died  14th  July  185a  K.  was  a 
good  observer,  but  his  contributions  to  science  were  made  chiefly 
from  the  picturesque  and  anecdotical  point  of  view.  See  Free- 
man's U/e  of  the  Reu,  IV.  K,  (Lond.  1852). 

^irohlieim  ('Kirkhome*)!  a  town  in  the  Danube  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Stuttgart,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  has  the 
largest  wool-market  in  S.  Germany,  and  manufactures  woollens, 
linens,  and  machinery.  The  ancestral  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Teck  is  6  miles  distant     Pop.  (1875)  ^>97' 

Kirghiz',  a  nomadic  people  of  Turkish  race  who  occupy  a 
vast  region  of  Central  Asia  known  as  the  K.  steppes,  stretching 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  from  the  Sea 
of  Aral  to  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Irtish.  The  K.  are  akin 
in  language  and  race  to  the  Uzbeks,  and  are  divided  into 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  K.-Kazaks  or  Kaizaks,  and 
the  Kara-K.  ('Black  K.').  The  Kara-K.,  called  Bunik  by 
the  Chinese,  and  Dikokamanniye  by  the  Russians,  dwell 
partly  in  Dzungaria  and  Turkestan,  and  partly  in  the  £.  portion 
of  the  Altai  Mountains.  They  form  the  two  distinct  tnbes  of 
the  On  and  the  Sol^  which  agaii.  are  split  into  many  minor  divi- 
sions, and  which  at-e  not  held  together  by  the  slightest  bond  of 
union..  The  K.-Kazaks,  about  450,000  in  number,  are  for  the 
most  part  subject  to  Russia,  and  are  divided  into  the  three 
hordes — the  Great  Hordes  (Ultl-djils),  dwelling  on  the  S.  of  the 
lake  of  Balkash,  toward  the  lake  of  Issik-kdl;  the  Middle 
Horde  {Orta-d/ds),  between  Balkash  and  Omsk  in  Siberia,  and 
the  Little  Horde  {/rutchuh'djds),  scattered  as  far  W.  as  Tash- 
kend  and  the  river  Chui.  The  K.  are  wandering  herdsmen  or 
shepherds,  and  live  in  yourts  and  Jtihitkas,  or  felt  tents ;  they 
are  excellent  breeders  of  cattle,  and  their  food  is  mostly  prepared 
from  milk.  The  various  tribes,  especially  those  of  the  Kaxaks, 
are  much  given  to  robbing  and  fighting  with  each  other.  The 
men  are  usually  below  middle  size,  but  are  strong  and  hardy, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  and  eyes  deep-set,  and  slightly 
obliaue.  The  women,  who  do  most  of  the  work,  are  frequently 
handsome.  An  intoxicating  beverage  is  made  from  sour  mare's 
milk.  Mohammedanism  is  the  nominal  religion,  but  there  are 
no  priests  or  mosc^ues,  and  the  faith  only  shows  itself  in  a  few 
rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  K.  were  deservedly  known  as  'the  slave-hunters  of  the 
steppes,'  as  they  regularly  attacked  caravans  and  sold  their  cap- 
tives in  the  markets  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  See  Zaleskij's 
La  Vii  des  Steppes-KirgkiMes,  DescriUtons^  Ricits^  et  Conies 
(Paris,  1865);  Atkinson's  Travels^  &c.  (Lond.  i860);  Herr 
Wagner's  Reisen  in  den  Steppen  (Leips.  1864),  and  Hellwald's 
Russen  in  Central-Asien  (£ng.  transL  Lond.  1874). 

Kirkoald'iy,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  N.  shore 
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of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 
With  its  suburbs,  it  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  hence 
known  as  the  'Laing  Toun.'  Its  chief  manufactures  are  linen, 
spun  flax,  and  jute,  wax-cloth,  iron-wares,  and  pottery.  The 
harbour,  which  is  commodious,  was  entered  in  1875  by  11 75 
Tesscls  of  78,392  tons,  and  cleared  by  26x1,  of  242,402  tons. 
The  exports  are  linen  and  yarns,  coals,  &c.,  and  the  imports, 
flax,  crain,  and  timber.  Tog<;ther  with  Dysart,  Kinghom,  and 
Burntisland,  K.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  (1871) 
12,422.  K.  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline  from  1334 
to  1450,  and  shortly  after  the  latter  date  was  made  a  royal  burgh, 
having  its  charier  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  Adam  Smith 
was  Ixirn  here. 

Kirkcu'dbrightahire,  or  The  Stewartzy  of  Kirkcud- 
bright,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W. 
by  Ayrshire ;  S.  W.  by  Wigtownshire  and  Wigtown  Bay  ;  S. 
and  S.£.  by  the  Solway ;  and  £.  and  N.E.  by  Dumfriesshire. 
Area,  954  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  41,859.  K.  stretches  44  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  N.  to  S.  40  miles.  The  surface  is  in 
general  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  especially  in  the  N.  W.  and 
N.,  where  Merrick  rises  to  2764  feet,  the  Rhinns  of  Kells  to 
2688  feet,  Cairnsmuir  of  Deu^h  to  2612  feet,  and  Blacklarg  to 
1950  feet.  In  the  S.W.  Cairnsmuir  of  Fleet  reaches  2331  feet, 
and  in  the  S.E.  CrifTel  1800  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  ihe 
Cree,  between  K.  and  Wigtownshire,  the  Ken  (with  its  affluent 
the  Dee),  widening  into  Ix>ch  Ken,  on  its  way  to  the  Solway  at 
Kirkcudbright,  the  Urr,  and  the  Nith,  separating  the  S.E.  of  K. 
from  Dumfriesshire.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes.  Most  of 
the  rocks  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  ;  but  many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  grfwite.  One-fourth  of  the  surface  is  arable,  but  the 
upland  districts  afford  good  pasturage.  In  1876, 32,618  acres  were 
under  com.  17,610  in  green  crops,  47,444  under  various  grasses, 
and  75,062  in  permanent  pasture.  Horses  numbered  5366  ; 
cattle  41,229  ;  sheep  369,334  ;  pigs  7444.  K.  is  traversed  from 
Dumfries  to  Newton- Stewart  by  the  Caledonian  Railway.  The 
towns  are  Kirkcudbright,  the  county  town,  on  the  Dee  estuary, 
with  a  pop.  of  (1871)  2464,  MaxwelltowQ,  a  portion  of  Dumfries, 
with  (187I)  419S,  and  Castle-Douglas,  with  (1871)  2210  inhabi- 
tants.    The  county  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Sirk'dale  Gave,  a  remarkable  cavern  in  the  Oolitic  lime- 
atone  in  the  vale  ofPickering,  Yorkshire.  It  was  discovered  in 
1821,  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  contains  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  mammals,  which  were  first  described  by  Buckland  in 
his  ReHqwB  Diluviana,  Amongst  them  are  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants, hippopotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  cave-bears,  hyaenas, 
tigers,  horses,  &c. 


a  market-town  in  Lancashire,  England,  2  miles 
N.  of  the  Ribble  estuary  and  24  miles  N.W.  of  Manchester, 
makes  cottons,  sailcloth,  and  sacking.     Pop.  (1871)  3593. 

yirkintill'och  (a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  Caerpentulach, 
*  the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge '),  a  market-town  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland,  6  miles  by  rail  N.E.  of  Glasgow  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  with  calico-works,  mines  of  ironstone  and 
coal,  and  stone  quarries. 

Kirk  Kilin'ia,  or  Saran'ta-Ekklesl^  (*forty  churches'), 
a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Edime,  32  miles  £.  of  Adri- 
anople.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cheese,  and 
butter,  and  is  famed  for  its  sweetmeats  prepared  from  grapes 
and  walnuts.     Pop.  14,00a 


-Koad  means  in  Scotland  a  path  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  rural  districts  for  going  to  church.  Such  use,  if  ancient, 
prevents  the  proprietor  of  the  land  through  which  the  K.-R. 
runs  from  shutting  it  against  the  public. 

Xirk-SeMion  is  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a  parish.  It  can  sus- 
pend any  one  from  the  privileges  of  the  church,  to  which  it 
can  also  restore  him.  The  K.-S.  sometimes  exacts  fines  from 
persons  convicted  of  breach  of  church  discipline,  by  threat  of 
church  censure  or  other  spiritual  punishment ;  but  they  have  no 
legal  power  to  impose  a  nne.  An  appeal  from  its  decision  lies 
to  the  Presbytery,  thence  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Scotland,  the  provincial  synod  and  General  Assembly. 

Xirk'wall,  the  largest  town  in  the  Orkneys  (q.  v.),  lies  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Pomona  or  Mainland,  35  miles  N.£.  of  Thurso, 
and  24  from  Duncansby  Head.     Its  trade  is  increasing.     In 
16 


1 87 1,  13 1 6  vessels  of  95 1 706  tons  entered  the  port;  cleared, 
I2Z2,  of  88,080  tons.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Jarl  Hakon  in  1 1 38,  is  a  cruciform  build- 
ing in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles,  226  feet  long  and 
56  feet  wide.  Kirkevaag  (Kirkjuvagr,  '  Kirk  Bay '),  as  K.  vu 
called  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Orkneys  were  under 
Norway,  was  the  residence  of  the  jarls  of  Orkney.  Ruins  still 
exist  of  their  palace,  and  of  the  bishop's  residence.  Pop.  (1871) 
226«;. 

Einich'wasser  ('  cherry  water  *),  a  liqueur  prepared  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  from  the  juice  of  cherries 
mixed  in  equal  proportion  with  strong  spirit  and  sweetened 
with  sugar.  The  liqueur  is  often  flavoured  with  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  other  aromatics  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  ripe 
cherries  are  ground  up  with  their  stones,  the  kernels  of  which 
communicate  to  the  juice  the  same  flavour  as  bitter  almonds. 
See  Maraschino. 

Kischenev',  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
Russia,  on  the  malarious  Byk,  an  aS^uent  of  the  Dniester,  95 
miles  N.W.  of  Odessa  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  hilly  and  finely 
wooded  district,  and  has  fourteen  churches,  a  government 
library,  many  fountains,  a  theatre,  and  a  large  trade  in  wheat, 
linseed,  tallow,  cattle,  tobacco,  &c.  Its  wine  is  famous.  Pop. 
(1870)  102,427,  extremely  mixed,  and  in  great  part  consisting  of 
Jews,  K.  was  little  more  than  a  village  when  it  passed  to 
Russia  in  18 12.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Russian  army,  ami 
the  place  where  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  was  pro- 
claimed, April  1877. 

KiBfalu'dy,  Sandor,  a  Magyar  poet,  was  bom  at  Siimcgh  in 
Hungary,  22d  September  1772,  studied  at  Raab  and  Presbnrg, 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  saw  some  active  service,  after 
which  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  1801,  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
cultivation  of  poetry,  Kttergte  Szerclem,  Roldog  StereUm^  two 
volumes  of  lyrical  poetry,  first  established  his  reputation,  which 
was  afterwards  sustained  in  Ref^eki^-d  Magyar  Eloidobel  (*  Tslcs 
of  the  Old  Hungarian  Times  *),  and  perpetuated  in  certain  his- 
torical dramas,  /■.^.,  Jdnos  Hunyadi^  and  Ladislaus  the  Cumanian, 
still  represented  upon  the  stage  of  his  native  country.  K.  die«l 
at  Siimegh,  30th  October  1844.  His  works  were  published  in 
8  vols.  1 833-38. —Karoly  K.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  March  19,  1 790,  and  died  at  Pesth  November  21,  183a 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  national  drama,  and  an  admirable 
writer  of  comedy.  His  best  pieces  may  be  studied  in  a  German 
translation  by  Gaal  {Thtater  der  Magyar  en  ^  Bonn,  1 820).  K's 
collected  works  were  published  in  10  vols,  in  1 831.  The  chief 
Hungarian  literary  society  has  been  named  after  the  brothers  K. 

KiBhengrurh'  (Krishnagarh,  *fort  of  Krishna*),  the  chief 
town  of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name  in  Rajputana,  India, 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Nusserabad.  It  is  a  walled  town,  strongly 
situated  on  a  range  of  granite  hills. — The  state  of  K.  has  an  area 
of  724  sq.  miles ;  pop.  ioj,ooo ;  revenue,  jf  30,000.  In  considera- 
tion of  losses  in  transit  dues  sustained  owing  to  the  openui|of 
the  Rajputana  Railway,  the  British  pay  annually  ;C2000.  The 
ruling  family  branched  off  from  that  of  Jodhpore  in  1594* 

Kishm,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  entrance, 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Laristan  by  Clarence  Strait,  3  to  a 
miles  broad.  It  is  55  miles  long,  and  from  9  to  32  miles  bruad, 
is  sterile  and  broken  by  sandstone  hills,  except  in  the  N.,  where 
a  black  loam  yields  com,  vegetables,  and  fruit  (especially  dates) 
in  large  quantities.  Jackals  and  antelopes  abound,  and  in  the 
S.  of  the  island  are  extensive  salt  caves.  K.  formerly  had 
seventy  small  towns  and  villages,  and  a  pop.  of  20,000,  hut 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  pirates,  the  towns  have  now 
dwindled  to  three— K.,  Laft,  and  Basidohe— and  the  pop.  w 
about  5000,  mostly  Arabs. 

Elishnuggr'ur  (Krishna-nagar)  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Nuddea,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  naw- 
gable  river  Jellinghi,  64  miles  N.  of  Calcutta:  pop.  (1872)  26,750' 
It  is  famous  for  Uie  manufacture  of  muslin,  and  of  human  figure 
moulded  in  clay.  There  is  a  Government  college  here  wita 
English  professors,  teaching  up  to  the  standard  of  the  BA. 
examination.  It  is  attended  by  150  pupils,  and  costs  about 
£yxx>  a  year.  The  Rajah  of  K.  ranks  as  one  of  the  leadui| 
Hindus  and  purest  Brahmins  in  Bengal. 

Kisljai^,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
SUvropol,  Cis-Caucasia,  45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek, 
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weavei  cotloa  and  rilk,  and  hu  a  bn*k  trade  in  fish,  winet  and 
braadjr.    Pop.  (1S70)  10,000, 

Eiaa,  Aagiut,  a  Pnissiim  tculpior,  born  nth  October 
1S03,  at  Paprulin,  near  Plcsi  in  Upper  Silesia,  wis  a  pupil  of 
Rauch  aod  afterwardi  of  Tieck.  He  had  already  modelled  a 
number  of  deiigiu  for  churches  and  olher  public  buildings  after 
the  dedgni  cS  ScbinLel,  when  in  1839  he  exhibited  the  model  of 
his  fiunoui  Amazon  group.  This  was  received  with  enthusiaim ; 
the  40,000  thaleri  necessary  for  iti  completion  was  subscribed, 
and  the  work  placed  on  the  stairs  of  the  Museum  in  Berlin,  izd 
June  1843.'  K.  sent  a  model  Of  it  to  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1S51,  which  excited  great  attention  and  was  bought  by  America. 
His  other  chief  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  at  Breslau,  statue*  of  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  III.  at  Potsdam' 
and  at  Kiin^berg,  of  St  Georg  in  the  Schlosshof  at  Berlin, 
and  of  SL  MichaeTat  Babelsberg.     K.  died  24th  March  1S65. 

Kiaa'ingeu,  the  most  frequented  bdihio^-place  in  Bavaria, 
lies  piciuresquely  in  the  valley  of  the  Ptanconian  Saalc,  30  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Wiinburg  by  rail,  and  is  iuirounded  by  wooded 
mouniains.  Its  three  springs  are  the  Rakociy,  of  which  300,000 
botilci  are  exported  annually  ;  the  Pandur,  a  powerful  salt-water 
impregnated  with  salt,  used  both  for  baths  and  drinking;  and 
the  Narbmnnen,  resembling  the  sellers  water.  The  healing  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  were  known  in  the  l6th  c,  when  the  place 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  Prince  and  Bishops  of  Wurz- 
bui^  At  the  banning  of  the  present  century  K.  was  a  mere 
Tatlev,  and  it  is  now  visited  annually  by  io,aoo  persons,  and  has 
aresident  pap.(i875)of3i7fiL  The  Prussians  here  defeated  the 
Bavarians,  loth  |iUy  1S66. 

Kist'n&,'ai]  important  river  in  S.  Indiaj  which  properly  re- 
ceives this  name  aljer  the  junction  of  the  Tungabudra  and  Bhiina 
with  the  Krishiu  (w),  a  short  diitinee  betow  the  town  of  Knr- 
nooL  These  three  rivers  drain  the  S.  Mahiatta  country  and  the 
Deccan.  The  K.  rises  in  the  W.  Chants,  N.E.  of  Bombay,  only 
40  miles  from  the  Aralnan  Sea,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  800 
Rules  fall*  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  three  mouths  5.  of  Masuli- 
palam.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  94,500  sq.  miles.  In  itx  upper 
course,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  IribtiLaiies,  many  minor  irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed  \  and  the  great  scheme,  formed  by 
an  anient  or  weir  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  is  intended  lo  lupply 
o  acres.     The  whole  K.  valley,  however,  has  been  the 


formed  out  of  the  old  districts  of  Maiulipatam  and  Guntoor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  K.  River,  has  an  area  of  8036  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1871I  1,453,374.  The  land  ii  swampy  and  exposed  to  cyclones; 
the  staple  crop  is  rice.     The  chief  town  is  Masuhpatam. 


Kit,  a  general  term  for  all  regimental  necessaries  except  arms, 
uniform,  and  accoutrements.  All  approved  recruits  receive  a 
free  K.,  the  articles  of  which  Ihey  are  bound  to  replace  if  injured 
or  lost.  Before  18^5  soldiers  had  to  pay  fot  their  Ki  from  the 
high  bounty  then  given. 

Kit,  a  small  pocket  violin. 

Xitch'en-Qarden  is  the  garden  ground  appointed  for  the 
cultivaUon  of  culinair  vegetables,  fruil-shrubs,  and  fruit-trees. 
Il  should  be  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  kitchen  depajtmeuts  of 
a  hoose  as  lo  admit  of  intercommunication  without  bringing  the 
operators  or  operations  into  view  of  the  family.  Stie  Is  regulated 
\xj  the  fiimily  wants,  and  a  rectangular  form  is  recommended,  the 
area  being  enclosed  by  walls,  with,  if  necessary,  plantations 
forming  an  outer  belt  to  break  the  force  of  high  winds.  The 
moil  Oesirable  sur&ce  is  one  that  is  level,  open,  and  airy.  A 
bicilig  department,  a  frame  ground,  and  a  reserve  ground,  are 
aceompanimenti  to  eveiy  complete  IC-G.  The  mote  delicate 
fniil-lrees  an  always  placed  and  trained  against  [he  walls,  and 
the  hardier  dcKriptiont  and  frui[-shmfa«  are  planted  in  the 
open  earden — as  stajidarda,  dwarfs,  or  espalieia.  The  herbaceous 
vegetables  are  of  two  kinds ;  (1)  perennials  which  remain  several 
tears  in  the  ground,  such  as  aspangoi,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
strawberries  ;  (3)  the  more  numerous  Crop  ofannuala  or  biennials, 
many  of  wliich  only  occupv  the  soil  a  part  of  the  year.  The  im- 
fiortant  object  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  the  system  of  crops 
la  to  procure  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  the 
desired  kinds  of  produce  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour, 
time,  and  rnaniut.  See  Hobticultukk. 
230 


Kits  {MUvut),  a  well-known  genus  of  Xapterial  birds,  lbs 
common  species  of  which — Mihmi  ngaiit — may  be  readily  dis> 

tinguiihcd  by  the  long,  forked, 
or  divided  Uil.    The  K.  was 
formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  the  present  time,  the 
advance  of  civilisation  and  the 
culture  of  land  having  caused 
this  bird  lo  become  compara- 
tively  rare.      In   the   gei 
AfUvHs,  the  bill  is  strai^t 
its  base,  and  curved  towards  I 
its  tip.     The  wings  are  long,  f 
their  third  and  lourlh  quills  ~~ 
being  longest.    The  tarsi  are  -     -Tj^ 
short  and  scaly.  The  common     '  '   -^i 
K.    attains   a   length    of  10 
inches,  the  general  colour  being 
reddish-brown.     The  food  consist 


KHt. 


;,  rabbits,  hares,  and 
the  smaller  birds,  whilst  this  bird  is  also  known  to  be  an  expert 
fisher.  Hie  ^gs,  numbering  two  or  three,  are  white,  tinted  with 
brown  ;  and  the  nest  is  generally  buili  in  high  trees.  The  Ara- 
bian K.  (iV.  jSgrflui)  closely  resembles  its  European  neighbour. 
The  swaltovr- tailed  K.  lElanBtda  fima/iu)  inhabits  Ajnerica, 
but  has  been  occasionally  found  in  Britain.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  falcons,  and  is  coloured  while  and  black.  Another 
American  species  is  the  IcHnia  MusissippUniii,  or  Mississippi  K.  ; 
whilst  thcGovinda  K.  IJttUvut  Ggi/maa\  is  common  in  India. 

Kit-Eat  Olub,  an  association  founded  about  l63S,  which 
took  its  name  from  its  meeting  at  Christopher  or  Kit  Kal's,  a 
pastry.cook  in  King  Street,  Westminster.  From  a  purely  con- 
vivial meeting  it  ciitne  in  the  reign  of  Anne  to  be  associated 
with  Whig  principle*  and  the  upholding  of  (he  Protestant  suc- 
cession, it*  forty-three  members  at  that  period  including  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  AddiaoD,  Steele,  Garth,  &c.  Kneller  painted 
the  porttaits  of  his  brother  members  in  three-quarters  length — 
whence  the  title  Jai-kat  applied  to  that  specie*  of  portrait — and 
engravings  of  his  paintings,  with  memoirs  of  the  dub,  were  pub- 
lished in  iSai,     See  the  Quarltrl/  Rniievi,  voL  xxvL 

Kitt'iwoke  Onll  {Lams  tridaetytm),  a  specie*  cX  Larida  or 
Gull  (q.  V.)  named  from  the  sound  of  its  cry,  is  common  round 
the  Bntisb  coasts.  It  is  white  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  sil- 
very grey  on  the  back,  the  win^  being  variegated  with  black 
and  white.  The  average  length  is  16  inches.  The  hinder  toe 
is  represented  by  a  mere  homy  tubercle— hence  the  specilic 
name  tridaetyhit  or  '  ihice-toed.'  The  era*  number  three,  and 
are  of  a  brownish  olive  colour.  The  K  G.  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian  Seas,  but  is  a  typical  northern  bird. 

Kitt'O,  John,  D.D.,  a  Biblical  writer,  the  son  of  a  jobbing 
mason,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  December  4,  1804.  Having  be- 
-e  deaf  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  youth  was  *penl  in  great 
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sionary  college.  After  a  residence  as  a  missionary  at  Malia  he 
spent  four  yean  (1839-33)  "'Ih  Mr.  Groves  in  Eastern  tiaveL 
From  his  return  till  his  death,  zSth  November  1S54,  he  worked 
biceisantly  (usu^Iy  fourteen  hours  a  day)  at  Biblical  Literature. 
Many  of  his  works  are  standard  aulhoriiin.  Among  the  best 
are  the  PUlorial  Bibli  (1838 ;  new  ed.  1855) ;  the  CycUpadia 
of  Biilieal  LiUrntun  (1850;  3d  ed.  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander, 
3  vols.,  Edin.  1870),  and  Daify  BiUt  liluitralieHi  (1849-53). 
See  Memairt  by  j.  £.  Ryland,  with  CtUkoJ  Eilimale  by  Pro- 
fessor Eadie  (1856). 

Kiwi-KiwL    See  Arruvx. 

Xisi'll-Irmah^  ('red  river'),  the  ancient  Ifalyi,  ■  river  of 
Turkey  m  Asia,  riie*  on  the  Kosse  Dagh,  97  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Ecbingan,  flows  first  S.W.,  then  N.W.,  and  finally  N.E.  to  the 
Black  Sea,  40  miles  E.  of  Sinope.     It  has  a  length  of  450  miles. 

Kixil.Kiuu'  (Turk,  'red  sand'),  the  desert  of  TurkesUn, 
between  the  Slr-Daria  and  Amu-Daria,  la  a  plain  of  reddi*h< 
brown  sand  which  is  here  and  there  heaped  up  in  hill*  by  storm*. 
Il  is  over  40  miles  broad,  and  its  only  vegetation  j*  one  kind  of 
grass,  and  a  Scanty  bush  that  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet.  The  maifio,  called  Ak-Kamish,  is  good  graiing  land,  on 
which  the  Kirghiz  feed  their  henis. 
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Ejdlen  (None,  'The  Keel*)f  the  watershed  stretching  be« 
tween  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  Finmark  to  Rdraa%  with 
numerous  peaks  6000  feet  high. 

ELag^enfiirt  (ChudU  Farum\  the  capital  of  Carinthia, 
Austria,  160  miles  S.  W.  of  Vienna  by  rail,  on  the  Glau,  and  2 
miles  £.  of  the  lovely  Worther  See,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  canaL  Hie  town  is  nearlv  square,  and  promenades  occupy 
the  site  of  the  fortifications,  clestroyed  by  the  French  in  1809. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  with  a  tower  2S8 
feet  high,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  the  14th  c.  Standehaus 
('  house  of  the  estates ').  There  are  two  gjrmnasia,  a  theological 
college,  a  seminary,  school  of  engineering,  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asvlum.  K.  has  the  laigest  white-lead  manufactory  in 
Austria,  oesides  leather,  cloth,  and  tobacco  industries.  Pop. 
(1869)  12.285. 

Klaplca,  Qyorgy  (George),  a  Hungarian  general,  was  bom 
April  7,  1820,  at  Temesvar,  entered  the  army  and  became  (1842) 
tUD-lieutenant  in  a  Hungarian  regiment  of  guards,  rose  (1847) 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  (1848)  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  acted  as  general  in  the  struggle  against 
Austria.  During  the  provisional  government  K.  became  Mini- 
ster of  War ;  but  the  most  brilliant  point  in  his  career  was  the 
heroic  defence  of  Komom  (1849)  after  Viiagos  had  capitulated, 
a  defence  which  was  varied  by  the  famous  sortie  of  August  3,  in 
which  he  cut  in  twain  the  Austrian  lines,  and  which  he  only 
ceased  to  sustain  upon  honourable  terms  being  granted  him  by 
General  Haynau.  In  1850  were  published  the  Memoirs  of  K. 
and  (i^5')  ^^^  National  War  in  Hungary  atui  Transy/vamia, 
K.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Hungary 
in  1866,  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
1873,  and  in  1877  sided  with  the  Turks  in  their  struggle  with 
Russia. 

Klap'roth,  HftinrJch  Julius,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist,  was  bom  October  1 1,  1783,  at  Berlin,  taught  him- 
self Chinese  before  he  was  sixteen,  studied  at  Halle  (1800-2), 
started  the  AsiatiKhes  Mamin  at  Dresden,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  scholars.  In  1804  K.  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  laboured  in  behalf  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Oriental  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  travelled  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier 
(1806),  and  on  his  return  was  nominated  extraordinary  acade- 
mician, granted  a  pension,  and  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Russian  nobility.  K.  then  explored  the  Caucasian  range,  but 
t>eing  prohibiteii  from  publishmg  the  results  oT  his  travels,  he 
le(t  Russia  in  18 12,  having  been  previously  deprived  of  his 
honours.  At  the  Isle  of  Elba  he  offered  his  services  to  Napo- 
leon, and  for  some  time  lived  upon  his  pen  at  Paris,  until 
Humboldt  in  1816  procured  him  the  professorship  of  Asiatic 
languages  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  K.  died  at 
Paris,  August  20, 1835.  ^^  extraordinary  sagacity,  penetration, 
and  eradition  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  with  the  same  clearness  and  facility  in  French 
at  in  German,  and  has  left  important  works  in  both  tongues. 
Heite  in  den  Kaukasus  und  Ceorgien  in  den  Jakren  1807-8; 
Arckkffiir  die  Asiatische  Literature  Geschiehte  und  Sprach'Kunde 
(1810);  Abkandlung  uber  die  Spraehe  und  Sehrift  der  Uiguren 
(1820) ;  AHa  Poly^otta  (1823-29),  are  among  his  German  con- 
tributions. Tableaux  Historiques  de  FAsie  depuis  la  Monarehie 
de  Cyrus  jmm^h  nos  Jours  (1824);  Mhnoir^  relatifs  d  tAsie 
(1827-28) ;  Magasin  Asiatique  (1827) ;  Histoire  du  Kackmir 
(1825) ;  Lettre  h  M,  Champollion  le  Jeune^  are  some  of  his  con- 
tributions in  French.  See  Landres^e,  Notice  Historique  et  IMtl- 
raire  sttr  K,  ;  Fischer,  Denksehrift  auf  JC* ;  Merlin,  Catal$gue 
de  la  BUdiothique  de  M.  X,  (Par.  1839). 

Klatt'au  (Czech,  Klatovy\  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Brad- 
lenka,  2C  miles  S.  of  Piisen,  carries  on  a  cloth-weaving  industry. 
Pop.  (i8(S9)  7734- 

KlAQS'enburg  (Magyar,  KolesvAr^  *  the  enclosed  fortress*), 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Szamos,  106  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Grosswardein  by  rail,  consists  of  a  walled  inner  town,  surrounded 
by  five  suburbs.  The  cathedral,  built  by  Sigismund  (1414),  was 
restored  by  Matthias  Corvinu%  and  there  are  three  gymnasia,  a 
university  (founded  1872),  a  Hungarian  theatre,  Ac  The  chief 
Dunufactures  are  tobacco^  cloth,  paper,  and  faience  pottery,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  important  rock-salt  works.  Pop.  (1869) 
26,382.  K.  is  the  Clasidiopolis  of  the  Romans. 
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Klaus'thal,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  Ober-Hars,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Gottingen,  and  1792  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  vicinity  are  several  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  mines 
(the  Georg  Wilhelm  mine  is  2135  feet  deep),  giving  employment 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants.  K.  is  the  seat  S.  the  Government 
mining  administration,  and  its  Berg-schule  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  models  and  minerpls.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  bleak  and  sterile.  Along  with 
Zellerfeld,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zellbach,  K.  has  a 
pop.  (1875)  of  8548. 

KlelMr,  Jean  Baptiaie,  French  republican  general,  was 
bom  at  Strassburg,  6th  March  I753»  entered  a  military  school  at 
Munich,  and  while  there  attracted  the  attention  of  Kaunitz,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  lieutenancy  in  his  own  regiment    Finding 

Sromotion  in  the  Austrian  army  too  slow  for  penniless  soldiers, 
L  soon  resigned  his  commission,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  ob- 
scurity as  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort  in  Elsass.  Bot 
in  1792  he  was  again  induced  to  take  arms,  this  time  is  a 
private,  and  in  the  French  army.  Soon  he  became  adjutant- 
major.  At  the  defence  of  Mainz  his  bravery  gained  him  the 
raiuc  of  adjutant-commander,  and  ultimately  of  brigade-geoenl. 
Twice  defeating  the  Vendeans,  once  at  Mans,  and  once  at 
Savenay  in  1795,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  three  diviftions  of 
the  army  of  the  North,  and  again  proved  Tictorious  at  Fleiiru% 
Marchiennes,  Mons,  Louvain,  and  Msestricht.  Jealous  intrigue 
then  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service,  and  he  quietly 
passed  the  leisure  thus  gained  in  writing  his  memoirs.  Erelong 
nowever,  he  hastened  at  the  call  of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt*  accom- 
panyinp;  his  chief  on  the  Svrian  expedition,  capturing  El-Arish, 
and  gaining  the  brilliant  victory  of  Mount  Tabor.  At  the  battle 
of  Aboukir  he  also  distinguished  himself.  Left  by  Bonaparte  in 
command  of  the  army  in  Egypt,  K.  at  the  convendon  of  El- 
Arish  consented  to  evacuate  the  country  with  his  troops.  Ad- 
miral Keith  was  unable  to  fulfil  certain  promises  made  to  the 
French  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and  K.,  indignant  at  what  be 
accounted  a  breach  of  honour,  called  upon  his  men  to  fight  once 
more.  The  Turks  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Helio- 
polis,  and  the  French  were  in  hopes  of  again  conquering  Egypt 
But  K.  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Turkish  assassin,  on  the  14th  of 
June  1800.     See  EmouTs  LaViede/C,  (Par.  1867). 

Klenz'e,  Leo  Ton,  a  German  architect,  bom  29th  February 
1784,  in  the  principality  of  Hildesheim  in  Hanover,  after  an 
education  in  Paris  and  Italy,  became  in  1808  architect  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  in  18 15  entered  the  service 
of  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  for  whom  and  his  successor  Lndwig 
I.  he  built  in  Munich  the  Glyptothek  (1816-30),  Odeon,  Kri^- 
ministerium,  Duke  Max's  Palace,  the  Bazaar,  Old  Pinakoih» 
(1826-36),  Royal  Palace,  Ruhmeshalle  (1853),  WalhalU  (i8}0- 
42),  and  Propylsea  (1862).  During  a  visit  to  Greece  in  1814, 
K.  devised  the  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  and  in  1839 
he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  to  superintend  the  constmc* 
tion  of  St  Isaac's  Church  and  the  Czar's  Palace.  K.  died  at 
Munich,  27th  January  1864. 

Kleptoman'ia  (Gr.  kleptd,  <I  steal,'  and  mania^  'insanitv*), 
is  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steal,  connected- with,  or  dependent 
upon,  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Kleptomaniacs  mutf 
not  be  confounded  with  notorious  habit-and-repute  thieves ;  for 
K.  may  affect  individuals  who  are  not  covetous,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  such  Uut  there  is  no  obvious  motive  for  theft. 
Many  insane  people  appropriate  the  property  of  others  under 
the  impression  that  everything  they  see  belongs  to  them,  while 
others  do  so  out  of  mere  stupidity,  and  some  simply  from  the 
desire  to  possess,  knowing,  at  the  same  time^  that  the  articles 
do  not  belong  to  them ;  but  such  cases  are  not  examples  of  pure 
K.,  for  the  morbid  impulse  to  steal  is  associated  with  other 
cerebro-mental  lesions.  There  are  many  instances  00  record  of 
K.,  in  which  there  was  no  other  apparent  mental  disorder ;  but 
in  most  instances  there  will  probably  be  found  distinct  symptoms 
of  cerebro>spinal  disease^  or  a  hereditary  predisposition  thereta 
Gall  mentions  that  the  first  king  of  Sweden  was  always  stealing 
trifles,  so  that  K.  is  not  invariably  associated  with  a  miseriyi 
avaricious  disposition,  nor  with  a  strong  desire  to  possess  where 
there  are  no  means  of  purchasing.  Someiimct  articles^  thus 
appropriated,  are  entirely  worthless,  and  are  never  turned  to 
any  account ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  they  are  of  valoc, 
they  are  freely  given  to  othen.    Generally  there  is  some  attempt 
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water  containing  in  it  certain  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
The  ofganic  substances  are  chiefly  area  and  unc  acid  ;  the  inor- 
ganic, chlorides  of  sodium  and  lime,  sulphates  of  potass  and 
soda,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  organic  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  cells 
lining  the  convoluted  tubesJ>y  a  process  of  secretion.  The  water 
and  inorganic  salts  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of 
filtration,  this  process  occurring  within  the  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
Anything  which  alters  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  afferent 
or  efferent  vessels,  will  alter  the  amount  of  water  and  inorganic 
salts  separated.  Normally,  the  efferent  vessels  have  a  smaller 
calibre  than  the  afferent^  and  hence  there  will  be  a  greater  pres- 
sure in  the  afferent  than  in  the  efferent.  Again,  the  pressure 
normally  is  greater  within  the  blood-vessels  than  in  the  Mal- 
pighian body.  If,  by  any  means,  the  pressures  in  the  afferent 
and  efferent  vessels  and  the  Malpighian  body  be  equalised,  the 
process  of  filtration  will  be  stoppea  The  separation  of  the  water 
and  salts  is  influenced  by  physical  conditions.  The  separation  of 
the  uiea  and  uric  acid  is  a  vital  process,  dependent  upon  the 
functional  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubules. 

Diseases  of  the  K, — ^The  kidneys  are  subject  to  various  affe<;- 
tions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  known  as  Bright s 
Disease  (a.  v.),  characterised  by  intense  congestion,  with  exuda- 
tion and  luemorrhage  into  the  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium.  Inflammation  of  the  K.  or*Nephritis  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  may  be 
affected,  as  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  the  parenchyma,  or  the 
interstitial  connective-tissue.  In  addition,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, the  pjrramidal,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  all  parts 
together  may  be  affected,  and  the  affection  may  be  partial 
or  diffused.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  is  generally  implicated, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the  interstitial  tissue,  which 
sometimes  undergoes  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration.  The  diag- 
nosis of  these  affections  is  difficult  during  life,*and  can  be  effected 
only  by  chemical  tests  and  microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine. 
Most  of  these  affections  nuiy  terminate  in  suppuration,  which 
may  also  depend  upon  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  external 
violence,  retention  of  urine,  or  calculi  in  the  kidney  or  ureters. 
The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  D.  of  the  K.  are  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  r^ion  of  these  glands,  shooting  along  the  ureters ;  a 
sensation  of  numbness  down  the  thigh ;  pain  in  and  retraction 
of  the  testicle  ;  frequent  desire  to  void  urine,  and  more  or  less 
febrile  symptoms.  D.  of  the  K.  are  all  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
more  especially  those  of  an  acute  form ;  but  even  the  chronic 
forms  greatly  impair  health,  and  ultimately  cause  premature 
death.  Suppuration  is  the  most  rapidly  destructive  of  ail  the 
lesions,  ana  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  fatal  disease.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  kidneys  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
affection,  so  termed,  usually  depends  upon  the  passage  of  a  con- 
cretion through  the  ureter,  one  of  the  most  painful  of  all  diseases. 
The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  with  intervening  periods  of 
comparative  ease,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting,  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and  a  small  and  feeble  pulse.  Supprasion  of 
Urine,  or  Ischuria,  although  generally  a  mere  symptom  of  other 
diseases,  is  in  some  cases  an  independent  or  idiopathic  affec- 
tion, there  being  either  a  complete  cessation  of  the  secreting 
action  of  the  kidney,  or  such  a  diminution  as  to  indicate  morbid 
action.  If  no  urine  be  separated  from  the  blood,  the  urea  re- 
tained acts  as  a  poison  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  coma  or 
intense  stupefaction,  which  invariablv  terminates  in  death,  unless 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  restored.  For  further  information 
on  D.  of  the  K.,  see  Bkxght's  Disease,  Addison's  Disease, 
Diabetes,  Calculus,  Nephritis,  and  Uraemia. 

Kidney  BeaxL  The  common  K.  B.,  French  bean,  or  haricot, 
is  Phaseoius  vulgaris,  largely  cultivated  for  human  food  both  in 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  Its  native  country  is  supposed  to 
be  India,  from  whence  it  may  have  come  to  Europe  through  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  varies  from  a  low,  almost 
bushj  sub-erect  plant,  to  one  with  stems  that  twine  6  to  lo  feet. 
As  (ar  t>ack  as  English  trustworthy  garden  records  go,  it  has 
been  grown  in  that  island  for  the  pods,  which  in  the  young  green 
state  are  the  most  delicate  legume  m  cultivation.  They  also  make 
an  excellent  pickle.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  ripe  seed, 
called  haricots,  is  largely  used,  and  when  properly  selected  and 
cooked  they  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  article  of  food,  from 
their  digestive  and  antibtlious  qualities.  The  scarlet  runner  (P. 
multi/l!rus)  is  grown  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  K.  B.,  and  is 
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remarkably  prolific.  The  pretty  ripe  beans,  however,  are  un- 
wholesome, or  even  in  some  degree  poisonous,  and  the  root  con- 
tains a  narcotic  poison.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Americat 
whence  it  is  statea  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  in  1635. 
The  genus  Phaseoius — distinguished  by  the  keel  of  its  flowers 
being  prolonged  into  a  very  ion^  beak,  which  forms  a  complete 
or  nearly  complete  spiral — ^nulnbers  in  all  about  sixty  species, 
mostly  tropical,  but  many  besides  the  above  are  widely  cultivated, 
such  as  P.  Mungo,  with  nearly  cylindrical  pods,  iu  India  and 
Africa ;  P,  lunatus,  in  all  hot  climates ;  P.perennis,  in  America ; 
P,  rostratus^  cosmopolitan  within  the  tropics. 

Kidney  Vetch,  the  name  given  to  the  genus  Anthyllis, 
belonging  to  the  hribe  Jjotea  of  the  natural  order  l^guminosa, 
from  the  former  reputation  of  the  commonest  species,  A.  %ulne-' 
rariat  in  kidney  complaints.  ThI  genus  numbers  about  twenty 
species,  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and 
the  above  named  is  not  very  rare  in  Britain  in  dry  pastures,  &c. 
It  is  a  good  sheep  fodder. 

Kielde,  the  native  name  for  Freyeinetia  BanksU,  belonging 
to  the  Pandanrce  (screw  palms),  a  lofty  climber  growing  in  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  bracts  and  young  spikes 
make  a  very  sweet  preserve ;  the  narrow  leaves^  2  feet  long,  are 
used  for  basket- making. 

Kiel,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  Prussia, 
on  an  excellent  harbour  at  the  head  of  Kieler  Hafen,  55  miles 
N.  of  Hamburg,  has  an  important  trade,  manufactures  of  tobacco^ 
sugar,  oil,  soap,  woollen  eoods,  and  machinery,  and  a  university 
(founded  in  1665),  with  a  library  of  140.000  vols.  Since  1864  its 
harbour  has  become  an  important  station  for  Prussian  wardships. 
In  1875  there  entered  the  port  3977  vessels  of  332,883  tons, 
and  cleared  4000,  of  322,729  tons.  K.,  founded  in  the  nth  c, 
entered  the  Hanseatic  L^igue  in  the  14th  c  On  the  division  of 
the  duchies  it  fell  to  Gottorp,  becoming  in  1713-the  seat  of  the 
duke  and  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  deed  of  exchange  in 
1773  was  joined  to  the  Danish  part  of  Holstein.  On  the  14th 
January  I014,  Denmark  concluded  peace  here  with  England,  and 
al>o  with  Sweden,  which  then  lost  Norway.  • 

Kierce,  a  g<>vcrnment  of  the  former  Russian  province, 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bounded  W.  by  Piotrkov, 
N.  and  £.  by  Kadom,  and  S.  by  Galicia.  Area,  3897  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1S70)  518,73a  K.  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  parts  of  Polnnd ;  more  than  half  the  surface  is  cultivated, 
and  one  fourth  is  forest.  The  chief  industries  are  iron-smelting, 
tanning,  and  the  preparation  of  brandy,  .beer,  and' flour. — K., 
the  chief  town,  too  miles  S.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  some  copper- 
mines,  great  corn-markets,  and  considerable  trade  in  iron,  flour, 
and  wood.     Pop.  (1870)  ii,poa 

Kie'pert,  Heimich,  a  geographical  scholar  and  charto- 
grapher,  was  born  at  Berlin,  31st  July  1818,  and  studied  (1836-40) 
at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  in  designing  and  lithographing  many  maps  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-students.  In  1841  he 
was  sent  by  Ritter,  along  with  Schaenbom  and  Loew,on  a  scientific 
expedition  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1845  ^^  appointed  Director 
of  the  Geographical  Institute  at  Weimar.  He  was  called  to  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin  in  1865.  Hb  chief  works  are  an 
Atlas  von  Hellas  (new  ed.  1 871),  Neuer  Hand-atlas  iiber  aiU 
Theile  der  Erde  (2d  ed.  1867,  40  sheets),  Bibel-atlas  (2d  ed. 
1854),  Atlas  Antiquus  (5th  ed.  1869),  and  Erdkarte  (1863,  38 
sheets.  These  are  all  more  remarkable  for  their  fulness,  Iresh- 
ness,  and  accuracy,  than  for  their  beauty  of  engraving. 

Kiev,  or  Kief  {JCijev,  Polish  Kijov\  one  of  the  four  govern- 
ments of  the  Ukraine,  Russia,  is  surrounded  by  the  governments 
Minsk,  Tshemigov,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia. 
Area,  19,687  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  2,144,276.  K.  is  a  fruit- 
ful, undulating  plain,  l>ounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  receives  from  it  Pripet,  Teterev,  Irpin,  Rns,  and  Tjasmio. 
Corn-Lowing,  cattle>rearing,  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  are  the 
chief  mdustries.  One  quarter  of  the  surface  is  forest — "SL ,  the 
chief  town,  on  the  Dnieper,  267  miles  N.  of  Odessa,  has  nume- 
rous churches  (including  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  St. 
Sophia,  is  the  earliest  monument  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture), great  barracks,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and 
a  university  (St.  Vladimir,  founded  in  1833),  and  carries  on 
important  manufactures,  chiefly  of  leather,  crockery,  chemical 
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from  the  outer  luberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula;  and^a  short  external latiral  ligament 
situated  behind  the  last,  not^haying  a  constant  arrangement 
Besides  these  ligaments  the  joint  is  dosed  in  by  fascia  derived 
from  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  late- 
lal  slips  firon^  the  patellar  ligament 

Placed  between  the  semUunar  cartilages  and  the  tibia  and 
femur  there  are  processes  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint 
It  lines  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  is 
prolonged  upwards  in  front  of  the  femur  for  a  distance  of  three 
inches.  Between  this  synovial  membnme  and  the  portion  of 
the  anterior  ligament  below  the  patella  there  is  a  collection  of 
Cut  which  forms  a  padding  to  fill  up  certain  gaps  which  are  pro- 
duced in  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  In  some  animals 
this  synovial  membrane  consists  of  two  or  three  parts,  and  an 
indication  of  this  separation  remains  in  man  in  the  form  of  a 
fold  of  synovial  memorane  which  passes  from  this  cushion  of  fat 
to  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur.  To  this  fold  the  name 
l^amentum  mucosum  has  been  given. 

When  the  knee  is  flexed  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are 
relaxed  except  the  patellar  and  posterior  crvdal  ligaments.  In 
extension  the  posterior  and  lateral  and  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ments are  stretched.  In  semiflexion  a  considerable  amount  of 
rotation  can  be  produced.  The  crucial  ligaments  are  the  chief 
agents  in  preventing  too  much  flexion  and  extension.  The  car- 
tilages help  to  adapt  the  shape  of  the  tibia  to  the  different  sur- 
faces of  the  femur  with  which  it  is  in  contact  in  certain  positions. 
They  lessen  the  shock  given  to  the  leg  in  jumping  and  other 
movements.  The  patellar  changes  its  position  wiOi  r^ard  to 
the  femur  and  tibia  in  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension, 
distributes  any  pressure  which  may  be  made  upon  the  joint  in 
front  over  a  large  and  even  surface,  and  enables  extension  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh  to  take  place  more  rapidly  by  acting  as  a 
fulcrum. 

Knall'er,  Sir  Godfrey, 'a  famous  portrait-painter,  was  bom 
at  Liibeck,  a  free  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  104S.  He  studied 
under  Rembrandt,  and  after  living  in  various  Gennan  towns, 
settled  in  England  in  1674.  In  1688  he  succeeded  Sir  Peter 
Leiy  as  court-painter,  and  retained  that  office  under  James  II., 
William  III.,  and  Anne.  He  was  knighted  by  William  in  1693, 
and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I.  in  171 5.  He  died  October 
27f  1723.  K.'s  most  notable  works  are  the  '  Beauties  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,*  and  the  portraits  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club ;  but  many 
rojral  and  other  distm^ished  personages  sat  to  him  for  their 
portraits.  K.  was  a  wit  as  well  as  an  artist,  but  his  vanity  was 
egregious.  He  is  said  to  have  given  Pope  £soo  to  write  an 
extravagant  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Knight,  Charles,  publisher  and  author,  son  of  a  book- 
seller, was  bom  at  Windsor,  15th  March  1 791.  He  edited 
several  publications  at  Windsor,  the  Etonian,  Plain  Englishman, 
fic  In  1823  he  started  Knighfs  Quarterly  Magatine^  and  con- 
tinued it  on  removing  to  London  in  1824.  He  be<kme  con- 
nected with  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
\vk  1827,  for  which  he  published  among  other  works  the  Penny 
Maganine  (1832-45) ;  the  British  Almanac  and  its  Companion, 
published  annually  since  1828,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  (1833- 
56)  of  which  the  English  Encyclcpeedta  (1854-61)  is  an  improved 
development  Mr.  Knight  won  a  high  place  as  a  Shakespearian 
commentator  by  his  Pictorial  Shakespeare  and  Biography  0/ Shake- 
speare (1839-41);  and  has  edited  or  written  a  multitude  of  tracts 
and  papers,  ffalf  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors  (1848) ;  Knovh 
ledge  is  Power,  on  the  vexed  question  of  o^pital  and  labour  (1855) ; 
Half  Hours  with  thi  Best  Letter  Writers  (1866-68),  &c.  HU 
Poiular  History  of  En^and  (1856-62)  is  his  most  elaborate  and 
able  work.  He  published  an  autobiography,  Passages  of  a  IVork^ 
ing  Life  during  Hqlfa  Century  (1863-65).  In  i860  he  was  ap- 
pointed publisher  of  the  London  Gawette,  a  sinecure  of  ;f  1200  a 
year,  not  too  great  a  reward  for  a  life  of  unwearied  labour  for  the 
aevelopment  of  pure  and  instructive  literature.  He  died,  March 
9»  1873- 

B^nig'litliood.  The  right  to  confer  K.  was  not  originally  a 
prero^tive  of  royalty,  nor  was  the  order  a  part  of  the  municipal 
constitution  of  any  state.  It  was  partly  a  military  and  partly  a 
religious  institution  existing  throughout  Christendom,  and  thfe 
order  might  be  conferred  by  anv  one  who  was  himself  a  knight, 
whether  in  his  own  or  in  a  Kweign  country.  Aooordingqr  a 
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foreign  knight  is  a  knight  in  England  by  our  law,  though  a 
foreign  duke  is  only  an  esquire.     See  Chivalry. 

Xiiighta  Bann'erets  were  created  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  king  under  the  royal  banner.  The  custom  is  now  in  desue- 
tude, and  the  order  obsolete. 

XnighW  Fee,  in  England,  was  so  much  inheritance  as  wu 
sufficient  to  nuintain  a  knight  with  sufficient  revenue. 

K^ighta  of  th^  Shire  are  the  members  returned  to  Parlis- 
ment  from  the  counties  of  England.  Anciently  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  knights  girt  with  the  sword. 

Knights  Templars.    See  Templars. 

Knipp'erdoUizig.    See  Anabaptists. 

Xiiitt'iiig  (from  Old  Eng.  cnytan;  Low  Ger.  tnutten,  'to 
make  a  knot ').  The  art  of  pr^ucin^  articles  of  hosiery,  &c.,  with 
one  continuous  thread.  In  net-making,  which  has  been  practised 
from  a  remote  period,  a  kind  of  K.  is  performed,  the  tnread  or 
twine  being  knotted  into  meshes  with  a  needle.  Plain  K.  is 
commonly  pursued  in  making  stockings  b^  hand,  and  consists  in 
forming  with  jram  or  thread  by  the  aid  of  K. -needles  successive 
rows  of  loops,  the  loops  in  each  row  being  drawn  through  those 
immediately  preceding.  Stocking  K.  is  believed  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  i6th  c,  but  in  what  country  is  uncertain.  Fancy 
K.  in  cotton  and  coloured  wools  is  followed  by  ladies  in  the 
production  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  household  articles. 
Shawls,  mits,  &c.,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  are  knitted  by 
the  natives  of  Shetland  from  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Shetland 
sheep.  The  greater  part  of  the  hosiery  of  the  Midland  district  of 
England  is  made  on  the  Stocking-frame  {q,  v.),  but  K.-mschinfs 
will  eventually  supplant  it.  One  of  Amencan  ori|;in,  called  the 
'  crane  knitter,'  is  becoming  popular  in  Great  Britain ;  with  it, 
a  pair  of  men's  woollen  socks  can  be  made  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  self-acting  power  K. -machine,  invented  by  A. 
Paget,  vrill  be  found  described  in  Transactions  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  Institute  for  187a 


(Oki  Eng,  cnlfas;  Ger.  kneife),  a  well-known 
genenil  name  for  a  variety  of  cutting- instruments  of  diverse 
forms  and  uses.  K.  are  usually  made  of  steel  or  iron,  ud« 
less  for  special  use,  as  cutting  fruit,  paper,  &&,  when  silver, 
ivory,  or  other  material  may  oe  employed.  In  remote  anti- 
quity cutting  instruments  were  made  of  flint  chips;  subse- 
quently copper  and  bronze  were  used.  Table- K.  and  forks  were 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  only  one  knife,  which  was  often  richfy  ornamented,  lav 
at  table,  and  it  was  used  by  a  carver  to  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  lifted  with  the  fingers.  In  Athenctus  it  is 
stated  that  the  Gauls  tore  meat  with  their  teeth,  occasionally 
assisting  themselves  with  a  knife  which  each  one  carried  in 
a  sheath  by  his  side.  The  Old  English  carried  about  with 
them  a  mtt-seex,  or  food-knife,  and  it  is  recorded  that  King 
JSthelstan  left  his  knife  on  the  altar  of  Beverley  as  a  pledge  for 
his  redemption  of  a  vow  of  benefaction.  Chaucer  refers  to  the 
common  practice  of  his  day  in  the  line — 'A  Scheffeld  thwitel 
bar  he  in  his  hose,'  and  at  the  same  time  bears  testimony  that 
Sheffield,  still  the  foremost  centre  of  the  cutlery  manu&ctore, 
was  then  £unons  for  its  K.  The  custom  of  carrying  meat-K. 
about  the  person,  is  still  perpetuated  by  wearers  of  the  Highland 
costume,  in  which  the  dirk,  with  its  small  knife  and  fork  in  one 
sheath,  is  a  prominent  and  admired  feature.  According  to  Stow, 
Richard  Mathews,  on  Fleet-Bridge,  was  the  first  EngUshmsn 
who  made  *fine  K.  and  knife-hafts,'  and  in  1563  he  obtained  a 
prohibition  against  all  K.  of  foreign  manufacture.  CU»d  or 
spring-K.  of  Sheffield  make  were  common  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  c  ;  they  came  originallv  from  Flanders.  The  flaying- 
knife  is  the  emblem  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  History  of 
Croyland  Abbey  it  is  sUted  that  the  monks  there  distributed 
little  K.  to  all  and  sundry  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  saint's  horrible  death.  The  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  steel  table-knife  are  similar  to  those  described 
under  CtJTLE&Y  for  a  razor  and  fork. 

Xnot,  a  name  given  to  a  spedes  of  wading  or  gnllatorial 
birds—the  TVinga  Canutus  of  the  naturalist  This  bird  occurs  in 
flocks  in  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  feeds  on  the  "^"C*} 
(Zostera  marina).    It  migrates  southwards  on  the  approsch  01 
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winter,  and  does  not  breed  in  England.     The  eg^  appear  to 
number  five.     The  colour  is  a  bright  chestnut,  van^ated  with 

brown  and  black,  the  plum- 
age assuming  an  ashen  grey 
tint  after  the  breeding  season. 
The  average  length  is  lo 
inches. 

Knot,  the  nautical  name 
for  a  geographical  mile.  The 
name  arises  from  the  method 
by  which  a  ship's  rate  of  sail- 
ing is  ordinarily  estimated. 
The  lo^-line  (see  Log)  is 
divided  mto  equal  lengths  by 
knots,  and  each  length  is  rfv^^ 
of  a  geographical  mile,  so  that  the  number  of  knots  on  the  line 
which  run  out  in  half  a  minute  gives  at  once  the  rate  per  hour 
at  which  Uie  vessel  is  going. 

Knot,  a  mode  of  joining  or  fiuttening  ropes.  There  are 
numerous  kinds  of  knots  having  different  capabilities,  and  on 
shipboard  and  in  industrial  pursuits  they  are  of  constant  service. 
A  few  of  the  more  common  and  useful  knots  are  here  shown. 


Knot. 


Knots. 

(I)  Thumb  or  overhand  K.  tied  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent 
it  slipping ;  (3)  running  K.  used  to  bind  or  draw  anything  close ; 
(3)  reef  or  sailor's  K.,  (4)  draw  K.,  and  (5)  common  bend  or 
weaver's  K.,  are  verv  useful  for  joining  two  ropes  securely ;  the 
draw  K.  has  also  the  advanta^  of  being  easily  undone ;  (6) 
dove  hitch  binds  firmly,  and  will  support  a  weight  on  a  smooth 
vertical  pole ;  (7)  sheepshank,  for  shortening  a  rope  vrithout  un- 
loosing tne  ends ;  (8)  double  bowline  hitch,  serviceable  for  sling- 
ing a  cask ;  the  single  bowline  hitch  takes  a  tight  grip  of  a  post 
or  other  rope  to  haul  on  \  (9)  Carrick  hea£,  a  strong  inter- 
weaving of  two  doubled  ropes ;  (10)  timber  hitch  for  hauling  on 
to  move  a  weight  The  knots  used  by  mariners  are  described 
in  Dana's  Seaman's  Manuals  See  also  Book  of  Knots  (Lond. 
Hardwicke  &  Bogue). 

Knot-Orass,  or  Knot-Wort.    See  Polygonum. 

Knou^  the  Russian  scourge,  consists  of  leather  thongs 
braided  with  wire.  It  was  formerly  used  in  punishing  all  kinds 
of  criminals,  but  is  now  only  inflicted  on  incendiaries,  assassins, 
and  such  like.  Some  120  lashes  are  considered  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death. 

Knowles',  James  Sheridan,  an  English  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  May  I3,  17S4,  studied  at  London 
under  his  father,  and  composed  while  ^et  a  boy  the  I^Veish 
Harper,  He  early  became  acquainted  with  Lamb,  Coleridee, 
and  Hazlitt,  was  seize«l  with  histrionic  ambition,  tried  his 
fortune  at  Dublin  and  failed  (1806),  tried  again  at  Waterford 
(1807)  in  a  company  of  Edmund  Kean's,  where  he  published 
his  Fumtive  Pieces,  In  1815  his  Caius  Gracchus  was  played 
at  Belfast;  in  1820  Virj^mius  appeared;  in  1825  tViiiiam 
Teil;  in  1832  the  Hunchback;  in  1836  Love  Chase:  two  of 
which  from  their  adaptability  to  the  modem  stage  will  probably 
keep  their  ground  for  some  time.  K.  wrote  more  than  a  dozen 
plays  besides,  none  of  them,  except  that  they  have  an  imitative 
flavour  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  an  accurate  knowledge 


of  stage  effect,  rising  beyond  mediocrity.  Thi  Idol  DemoltskeJ 
by  its  own  Priesi  is  a  controversial  treatise  written  b^  him  afler 
he  had  forsworn  the  stage  and  turned  Baptist.  K.  died  at  Tor* 
quay,  Devonshire,  December  1862.  A  collection  of  his  'Dra- 
matic Works '  was  published  at  London  in  1863. 

Knox,  John,  descended  from  a  Renfrewshire  family  of  some 
consequence  (the  Knoxes  of  Ranfurly),  was  bom  in  1 505  at 
Gifibrd,  East  Lothian,  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  Hadding- 
ton, and  at  St.  Salvador  College,  St.  Andrews  (i524),where,  along 
with  George  Buchanan,  he  studied  under  John  Major.    After  dili- 

§ent  research  among  the  schoolmen,  and,  as  it  is  supposed  upon 
oubiful  evidence,  having  taken  orders  as  a  priest  about  1530^  K. 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  of 
the  Christian  fathers  with  the  result  that  (about  1543)  he  embraced 
reformed  doctrines  and  entered  the  family  of  Hui'h  Douglas  of 
Longniddrie  to  act  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  his  and  John  Cockbum's 
of  Ormiston.  During  1546-47  K.  preached  to  the  Protestants 
who  had  gathered  within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  until  a 
French  force,  under  Leo  Strozzi,  took  it  in  August.  K.  was 
sent  to  the  galleys  in  France  for  two  years,  from  which  he  was 
released  in  1549.  '  He  abode,*  says  Burton,  'in  the  S  of  Eng- 
land until  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  when  he  found  refuge  and 
congenial  duty  in  Geneva.  Thus,  for  some  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Andrews  he  and  his  cause  disappear  from  the  face 
of  Scottish  history.'  In  1 5^0  K.  was  preaching  in  Berwidc  and 
the  adjoining  country,  and  (April  4th)  had  to  answer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  heresies.  At  Berwick  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  Marjoiy  Bowes,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
married.  When  in  London  in  1553,  K.  refused  an  English  bishop- 
ric, and  by  his  advice  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  Next  year  K.  was  at 
Dieppe  on  his  road  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Calvin,  and  about  which  time  he  wrote  his  Admonition  to 
the  Professors  of  Cod*s  Faith  in  England,  At  Frankfort  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  church,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.,  a  dispute  which 
arose  as  to  the  use  of  a  church  service  sent  K.  back  to  Geneva. 
His  'cause'  reappeared  in  Scotland  (i555),  but  K.  remained 
in  Oneva  (1556-7-8),  along  wiih  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
During  this  period  he  assisted  in  making  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bn)Ie  into  English,  and  published  a  dogmatic  treatise,  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Raiment  of 
Women,  in  which  he  impugned  the  right  of  females  to  govern. 
'  On  the  2d  of  Mav  1557,'  according  to  his  History  of  the  Pe^ 
formation, '  arrived  John  K.  from  France,'  after  which  began  the 
most  important  period  of  his  life  as  Scotch  Reformer.  He 
preached  at  Perth,  and  the  religions  houses  were  wrecked,  the 
same  course  being  adopted  by  the  '  rascal  multitude '  at  Crail, 
Cupar,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Lindores.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined by  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation '  to  set  up  the  Protes- 
tant worship  throughout  Scotland,  but,  held  in  dieck  by  the 
French  troops  under  the  Queen  Regent,  negotiations  had  to  be 
opened  with  the  English  court  These  were  conducted  with 
great  zeal  and  success  by  K.,  and  ended  in  an  English  army 
being  sent  to  Scotland  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Refomution. 
On  the  20th  December  1560  K.  sat  in  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  having,  during 
the  previous  antumn,  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Proiesiant 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  In  Au|g;ttst 
1 561,  Queen  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  haa  many  interviews 
with  K.,  whom  she  endeavoured  to  talk  over.  The  Reformer 
never  desisted  from  denouncing  with  unflinching  directness  before 
her  Antichrist  and  Popish  idolatry.  A  reaction  against  the 
Reformation  took  place,  which  made  K.  all  the  more  inexorable. 
He  condemned  Niary's  proposed  marriage  with  Damley,  and 
broke  off*  for  a  year  and  a  h3ilf  his  friendship  with  Murray  and 
Maitland  because  he  thought  they  temporised.  K.  married,  for 
the  second  time  (March  1564),  Mai]garet  Stewart,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Ochiltree.  An  inhibition  was  laid  upon  him  (1565)  for 
the  personal  offensiveness  to  the  court  of  his  preaching,  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  England,  charged  from  the 
Assembly  with  a  letter  to  the  English  bishops  asking  lenity  for 
the  brethren  who  scrapled  to  use  the  sacerdotal  dress.  The 
murder  of  Rizzio  took  place  March  oth,  1566,  and  K.  justified 
it  The  murder  of  Damley  followed,  Februarr  9th,  1567,  and 
K.  publicly  maintained  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  ought  to 
bring  Mary  to  a  trials  and  if  she  were  found  guilty,  that  she 
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ought  to  be  pat  to  death.  K.  was  a  prominent  party  to  the 
coronation  of  James  VL  (24th  July),  and  he  preached  (E^oember 
15th)  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  which  ratified  all  the  acts 

Kreviouslj  passed  in  favour  of  Protestantism.  In  1570  Regent 
Inrray  was  assassinated,  and  K.,  who  regarded  the  deed  as  a 
Eive  national  misfortune,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Against 
rkcaldy  of  Grange,  his  former  friend,  K.  thundered  denuncia- 
tions, and  his  situation  in  Edinburgh  became  dangerous  when 
the  Hamiltons,  who  refused  to  pledge  their  word  for  his  safety, 
were  received  into  the  castle.  Acconiingly  K.  sought  and  found 
a  safe  retreat  in  St  Andrews,  where,  though  his  health  was 
shattered  owing  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy  (1570),  he  wrote  a 
VimNcaiim  rf  tke  Reformtd  Religion,  'Thirsting  to  depart' 
though  he  was,  K.  returaed  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  wrote 
(1572)  a  letter  of  sorrowful  farewell  to  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  was 
still  able  to  execrate  in  public  'that  munherer,  the  King  of 
France.'  K.  died  November  24,  1572,  and  left  behind  him  two 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  daughters  by  his  second.  It 
was  said  over  his  grave  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  that  '  he  neither 
feared  nor  flattered  any  flefth/  K.*s  claims  to  historical  con- 
sideration are  many.  The  Scotch  Reformation  was  largely  due, 
in  the  different  aspects  it  assumed,  to  his  personality.  Dice 
Calvin  and  Luther,  he  not  only  reformed  religion,  but  improved 
the  language  of  his  country.  His  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  wiikin  the  Realm  of  Scotland  is  written  with  strength, 
vigour,  and  simplicity.  K.'s  character  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. That  he  was  arrogant  and  egotistic  is  certain,  but  '  his 
impersonation  of  self,  his  "  I,  John  Knox,"  *  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, '  and  his  assumption  of  authority  come  from  a  source  deeper 
than  idle  parade.'  Never  was  man  more  disinterestedly  earnest, 
never  did  a  life  shape  itself  more  consistently  in  accordance  with 
its  ethical  and  religious  theory.  '  This  man  of  God,'  his  secretary 
Bannatyne  wrote  m  his  diary  when  K.  died, '  the  light  of  Scot- 
land, the  comfort  of  the  kirk  within  the  same,  the  mirror  of 
godliness,  and  patron  and  example  to  all  the  true  ministers  in 
purity  of  life,  soundness  in  doctrine,  and  in  boldness  of  reprov- 
ing of  wickedness. '  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland^  vols, 
iii,  iv.,  v.;  M'Crie't  Idfe  of  Knox;  Scots  IVorthia,  by  J. 
Howie. 

Knowlto^ia,  a  S.  African  genus  of  Ranunculacea^  having 
verv  ri^id  temate  or  bi-temate  leaves,  umbellate  green  flowers 
and  juicy  fruits.  The  bruised  leaves  produce  blisters.  It  was 
named  by  Salisbury  after  Thomas  Knowlton,  a  useful  gardener 
and  botanist  of  the  last  century. 

Xmnt^illa,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  new  railway  from 
Charleston  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  third  city  in  the  state  in  point 
of  size,  and  lies  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  of 
the  U.S.;  has  17  churches,  a  marble  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  t400,ooo,  the  E.  Tennessee  University,  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleei^  with  an  endowment  of  9500^000,  a  free  library,  an  opera, 
ftc.  The  manufactures  are  iron,  paper,  railroad-cars,  carriages, 
ftc.     Pop.  (1870)  8682. 

Snats'foid  (Knut's  Ford?),  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  BoUin,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cheshire  by  rail 
It  has  seveiml  quaint  old  half-timber,  g&ble-fronted  buildings, 
and  a  racecourse.     Pop.  (1871)  3597. 

Ko'ala,  or  Kangaroo  Bear  {Pkaseolarctos  dnerens),  a  genus 
of  Marsupial  mammals,  occupying  a  position  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  kangaroos  and  phalangers.  Hie  K.  is  the 
native  *  sloth '  and  '  bear '  of  the  Australian  colonists.  It  attains 
a  length  of  2  feet  The  body  is  stout,  and  covered  with  a  fur 
of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  tail  is  absent  All  the  feet  have 
strong  curved  claws,  adapting  the  animal  for  climbing  trees, 
while  the  great  toe  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  toes,  and  the 
fore-feet  Income  handlike  in  function  from  the  division  of  its 
fingers  into  two  opposable  sets.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable 
matters. 

KoMytti,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  Russia,  on 
the  Vorakla,  140  miles  by  rail  S.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  (1870) 
12,989^ 

Kobl«ni'.    See  Coblenz. 

Sob'olds.    See  Giants  and  DwAKfib 
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Kooh,  Xarl  Heinridh  Emmanuel,  a  German  naturslist, 
was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Wiirzbnig  and 
Jena,  and  in  1836  undertook  a  scientific  ioumey  throu^  southern 
Russia,  the  results  of  which  were  pubUshed  in  his  Keise  dunk 
Russland  nach  dem  Kdukasischcn  Isthmus  (2  vols.  1842-43).  On 
his  return  he  became  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena,  but  in  1843 
again  set  out  and  explored  the  neighbouring  lan^  of  Tlirkey, 
Armenia,  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian.  From  materials  then 
collected,  he  has  published  several  works,  of  which  the  chief  are 
IVanderungen  im  Orient  (3  vols.  1846-47),  Beitrdp  mu  einer 
Flora  da  Orients  (1848-54),  Die  Kaukasische  Militarstrasu 
(1851),  besides  an  excellent  map  of  the  Caucasiatt  Isthmus,  pub* 
lished  at  Berlin  in  185 1. 

Keck,  Charles  Paul  de,  the  posthumous  son  of  a  Dutch 
banker,  was  bom  at  Passy-1^- Paris,  May  21,  1794.  As  a  bof 
K.  was  dreamy  and  timid,  and  numbers  of  romances  were  put 
into  his  hands  by  his  mother  for  his  amusement  On  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  became  a  banker's  clerk,  and  in  that  situation 
wrote  his  first  noveL  Besides  novels  he  wrote  vaudevilles, 
comedies,  and  melodramas  in  incredible  profusion.  The  profli- 
gacy of  his  writings  has  often  been  commented  on  by  English 
writers.  By  French  critics,  though  the  fluent  vulgarity  of  his  style 
is  condemned,  he  is  accepted  as  a  truthful  painter  of  the  manners 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  accurate  investigator  in  effairu  du 
caur.  The  best  of  his  theatrical  pieces  were  published  in  Paris 
(2  vols.  1840),  and  his  novels  (1845,  in  56  vols.).  Among  his 
characteristic  novels  may  be  mentioned  Mon  Voisin  Raymond^ 
Saur  Anne,  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,  Un  yeune  Homme  Charmant, 
Afaeurs  Parisiennes.  Le  Trouhadour  Portugais,  M,  Mouton,  Une 
Nuit  au  Chdteau,  represent  perhaps  about  his  best  specimens  of 
melodrama,  vaudeville,  and  opera-comique.  K.  died  at  Paris, 
28th  August  1871.  There  are  three  collections  of  his  works, 
that  of  1834-35,  in  30  vols. ;  of  1841-43,  in  26  vols. ;  of  1844" 
45,  in  56  vols. 

Xohaf,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  luime  m  the 
Punjaub,  India,  37  miles  from  Peshawur;  pop.  (1868)  6064. 
The  cantonment,  which  lies  to  the  E.,  containii^g  3000  men  of 
all  arms,  is  much  overcrowded.  To  the  N.  is  a  strong  mud  fort, 
which  cost  ;^3i,ooa  K.  is  an  important  frontier  station,  to 
overawe  the  wild  tribes  of  the  nei^bouring  hills. — The  district 
of  K.,  which  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Indus,  contains  sn 
area  of  2839  so.  miles  ;  pop.  (1868)  145,419.  The  staple  crops 
are  wheat,  millet,  Indian  com,  and  barley.  Alum,  sulphur, 
and  coal  are  found,  and  salt  is  mined  to  the  amount  of  14,000 
tons  a  year,  jrielding  to  Government  a  revenue  of  ;£8yxx  Sword- 
blades  and  rifle  barrels  of  great  excellence  are  manufactured 
entirelv  by  hand.  The  K.  pass,  9  miles  in  length,  which  sepa- 
rates K.  finom  Peshawur,  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Afreedees — warlike  mountaineers,  who  came  to  terms  with  the 
British  in  the  beginning  of  1877. 

Kohl,  Johaim  Georg,  a  German  traveller,  was  bom  at  Bre- 
men, April  28,  1808,  and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Got- 
tingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  and  after  acting  for  some  years 
as  private  tutor  in  the  families  of  the  baron  of  Manteuffel  and 
Count  Meden,  settled  in  1838  at  Dresden.  Since  then  he  has 
travelled  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  besides  spending 
four  years  (1854-58)  in  America,  and  has  pnblbhed  numerous 
works  descriptive  and  scientific.  Among  these  are  Der  Verkekr 
der  Mtnschen  in  seiner  Abhdngi^keit  tu  £r  Erdobei^flache  (1841) ; 
SkiMoen  aus  Naiur  und  Volkerleben  (1851) ;  Aus  meinen  Hutten 
(1852) ;  Gesehkhie  der  Enideckung  Americas  (1862) ;  Nordmtste- 
Deutsche  Skigsen  (1864) ;  Am  IVege,  Blicke  in  GemOtk  und  Wdl 
(1866) ;  GeschichU  der  ErforschuHg  da  Golfstroms  (186^ 

Xohl-Babi  ('  Kale  Turnip  \  the  German  name  for  a  dwarf 
variety  of  the  cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea,  var.  gongyloda)  with 
stem  swollen  so  as  to  resemble  a  turnip  above  ground,  but  of  a 
delicate  green  colour.  This  abnormal  growth  is  used  like  turnip 
or  potato  as  a  vegetable  to  meat,  or  is  dressed  whole,  and  eaten 
with  sauce.  It  is  more  appreciated,  and  more  cidtivated  in 
Central  and  N.  Europe  than  m  Britain. 

Kolora  Wood  b  a  very  hard  wood  obtained  from  Scefa 
Roxburghii^  a  tree  with  simple  laurel-like  leavo,  now  placed  in 
the  Spurge  family,  but  having  a  curious  affini^  to  Uie  genus 
Alnus  (akler)  of  Amentifera,  It  is  used  in  India  for  various 
purposes,  and  imported  into  Europe  chiefly  for  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments,  such  as  flutes. 
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Kol^'aba,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  tame  name, 
Bombay,  British  India,  and  aho  of  an  island  on  the  Conean  coast, 
due  S.  of  Bombay.  K.  town  is  a  military  convalescent  station. 
K.  island  wais  fonneriy  the  headquarters  of  the  Angria  family  of 
Mahratta  pirates,  but  the  dynasty  failed  in  1S4I.  The  district 
of  K.  has  an  area  of  1482  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  350,405. 

Xolapore',  the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of  the  same 
name,  India,  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  Government,  185 
miles  S.E.  from  Bombay.  Pop.  (1872)  39»62i.  The  staU  of  K., 
which  lies  within  the  Deccan,  has  an  area  of  3184  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1872)  802,691 ;  revenue,  including  that  of  its  dependencies, 
^304,ooa  The  products  are  rice,  millet,  sugar-cane,  and  coarse 
cotton ;  the  manufactures  are  pottery  and  hardware.  The 
ruling  dynasty  is  Mahratta,  and  traces  its  descent  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  great  Sivajee.  The  present  (1877) 
Rajah  is  a  minor,  and  the  state  is  administered  by  the  Political 
Agent  Public  works,  education,  and  sanitary  improvements 
are  receiving  special  attention.  Since  1822,  internal  mismanage- 
ment has  frequently  required  the  intervention  of  the  English  ; 
the  last  treaty  dates  from  1864.  There  are  eleven  recognised 
feudatory  chiefs.     The  Bombay  Sepoys  mutinied  here  in  1857. 

Kolar',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
state  of  Mysore,  India,  43  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bangalore,  and  10 
miles  N.  of  the  Madras  Railway.  Pop.  (187 1)  9924.  Silk  and 
blankets  are  manufactured,  and  turkeys  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Hyder  All's  father.  The  district 
of  K.,  in  the  extreme  £.  of  Mysore,  has  an  area  of  2577  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  (1871)  618,954.  l*he  crops  are  ragee^  rice,  gram, 
oilseeds,  betel  leaf,  tamarind  and  turmeric  The  exports  are 
silk  and  sugar.     It  contains  the  rock  fort  of  Nundidrug. 

XollMr^,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Prussia,  in  Pommem,  on  the 
river  P^rsant^,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  143  miles  N.K. 
of  Berlm,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  It  has  an  old 
cathedral,  a  handsome  town-house,  important  salmon  and  lamprey 
fisheries,  salt-works,  and  37  vessels  of  6586  tons.  Standing 
among  low  swamps  it  can  easily  be  surrounded  by  water.  Pop. 
(1875)  I3i550^  of  whom  1687  are  soldiers.  K.  has  sustained 
several  protracted  sieges.  Before  the  town  lies  the  fortified 
work  called  the  Maikuhle, 

Scd^ujev',  a  rocky  and  swampy  island  of  1350  sq.  miles, 
lying  N.E.  of  Tsheskaja  Bay,  124  miles  from  Kanin  Noss,  in- 
habited by  a. few  Samoieds,  but  visited  annually  by  Russian 
fowlers  and  fishers. 

KoUar',  Janos,  a  Slavic  poet,  bom  29th  July  1793  ^^ 
Mossocz  in  the  N.  of  Hungary,  after  an  education  at  Kremnitz 
and  Neusohl,  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Presbut^ 
and  Jena.  Appointed  pastor  of  the  Slavic  evangelical  church 
at  Pesth  (1810).  he  held  that  post  until  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution of  1848,  when  he  was  called  to  Vienna  as  confidential 
agent  of  the  government  The  year  following  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he 
died  January  29,  185a.  K.'s  first  and  finest  production,  Bdsni 
('  Poems,'  182 1),  beoune  famous  in  its  second  edition,  under  the 
new  title  Sl&vy  Dcera  ('Daughter  of  Glory.'  1824),  and  marks 
an  epoch  in  Czech  literature.  It  consists  of  622  sonnets,  of 
which  Panslavism  is  the  connecting  sentiment.  His  later  writ- 
ings were  mainly  on  linguistic  subjects.  Kober  published  a 
selection  from  his  writings  entitled  Spisy  (4  vols.  Prag,  1862-63). 


r,  Hudolf  Albrecht,  a  German  physiologist,  was 
bom  at  Zurich,  July  6,  181 7.  Since  1847  he  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Phvsiology  at  Wiirzburg.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Mikroskopiscke  Anaiomu  (2  vols.  1850-54),  the  materials  of 
which  he  had  published  as  memoirs  during  his  earlier  career ; 
his  Handbuch  der  GewebeUhre  (1852,  4th  ed.  1863);  the  Ent- 
tuickelumgs^esekiekte  dts  Matsckcn  (1 861);  and  the  Icones  His- 
toiogica  (1864). 

XoUin',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
£l^>  35  miles  £.  of  Prag,  with  a  pop.  of  7727.  It  is  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Daun  over 
Friedrich  the  Great,  x8th  June  1757. 

Xfiln  (Fr.  Coiogne,  Lat.  Co/onia),  a  fortified  city  of  Pnusia 
and  capital  of  the  Rhineland  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  24  miles  S.£.  of  Diisseldorf  by  rail.  A  fortress  of  the 
first  rank  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  Germany, 


it  is  semidrcnlar  in  shape,  girt  by  a  ring  of  twenty-two  forts, 
and  has  narrow,  gloomy  streets.  A  bridge  of  hoists  and  an 
iron  bridge  1352  feet  long,  connect  it  with  Deutz  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  great  architectnral  feature  of  K.  is 
the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1248,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  in  Europe.  A  cruci- 
form structure,  it  is  510  feet  long  and  231  broad,  and  the 
central  tower  rising  over  the  transept  is  357  feet  high.  The 
choir,  completed  in  1322,  and  flanked  by  seven  chapels,  ex- 
hibits in  its  lowest  parts  the  simple,  dignified  forms  of  early 
Gothic,  while  from  the  massive  pillars  of  the  substructure  rises  a 
florid  system  of  splendid  arches  and  flying  buttresses.  The 
work  of  building  which  had  lingered  was  abandoned  in  the 
1 6th  c.,  and  the  edifice  was  converted  into  a  hav  magazine  by 
the  French  in  1795.  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  it  was  res- 
cued fromdestraction ;  first  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II L  and  then  the 
German  people  contributed  funds  for  its  restoration,  the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at;£'70o,ooo ;  Zwimer  was  appointed  architect, 
and,  excepting  the  towers,  the  building  was  completed  in  1863. 
Other  notable  churches  are  those  of  St.  Peter;  containing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  painted  and  presented  by 
Rubens  ;  St  Ursula,  where  are  preserved  the  bones  of  the  11,000 
virgins,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  were  massacred  here  by 
the  Huns  on  their  refusal  to  break  the  vow  of  chastity ;  St. 
Marie  im  Capitol,  the  oldest  church  in  K.,  built  in  the  nth  c. ; 
church  of  the  Minorites,  of  the  13th  &,  with  the  tomb  of  Duns 
Scotus ;  and  that  of  St  Gereon  (1219-1227)  dedicated  to  the  408 
martyrs  of  the  Theban  legion  and  their  captains  Gereon  and 
Gregory  (afterwards  the  patron  saints  of  K.),  who  are  tradition- 
ally recorded  to  have  perished  here  during  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian  in  286.  The  GUrzenich,  so  named  from  its  founder, 
was  originally  a  '  Merchants'  Hall,'  and  was  built  1441-74 ;  it  is 
now  tts^  as  a  music  hall,  and  is  the  finest  secular  building  in  K., 
being  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  six  slender  watch-towers.  (See 
Raschdorff,  Das  Kaufhaus  Gurunich  in  K,  Berl.  1864,  with 
twenty-one  plates.)  K.  has  also  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  town- 
house  of  the  13th  c,  a  museum  (1855-61),  an  observatory,  a 
public  library,  a  t>otanic  and  zoological  garden,  an  arsen^,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  several  gymnasia  and  a 
theatre.  Outside  the  walls  are  beautiful  gardens  and  promen- 
ades. K.  was  filmed  for  its  cloth  industries  as  early  as  the  I3tb 
c,  and  had  warehouses  at  Bergen  and  Bruges.  It  is  now  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  eau-de-cologne,  of  which  some  1,500,000 
bottles  are  exported  yearly.  The  factories  of  the  perfume  are 
twenty-four  in  number,  and  of  these  the  Klosterfrau  Maria  Cle- 
mentine Martin,  produced  26,400  gallons  (value  ;f48,855)  in 
1 87 1.  The  other  industrial  products  of  K.  are  silks,  woollens, 
laces,  cotton  yams,  velvets,  clocks,  and  metal  wares.  There  is 
good  dock  accommodation  and  an  extensive  river-trade  in  wine, 
grain,  oil,  &c  K.  is  a  great  railway  centre.  Pop.  (1875) 
135,371  (including  Deutz  with  a  pop.  of  14,03),  of  whom 
16, 746  are  Protestants,  2685  Jews,  and  5240  soldiers.  K.  was 
originally  called  Uhiorum  Oppidum^  but  when  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  here  by  Julia  Agrippina  in  A.D.  50,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Coionia  Agrippina,  Remains  of  the  Roman 
period — sculptures,  mosaics,  tombstones,  &c.,  are  continually 
bein|^  discovered.  K.  subsequently  became  a  free  city  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  university  from  1388  to  1798.  Its  bishop  was  raised 
into  an  archbishop  in  the  8th  c.,  and  for  several  centuries  the 
holders  of  the  see  took  their  place  as  princes  and  electors  of  the 
empire.  The  archbishopric  was  secularised  in  1 801,  and  the  city 
with  its  territory  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  18x4.  See  Ennenand 
EckerU,  Queilen  Mur  GeschichU  der  Stadt  K,  (voL  i.  x86o},  and 
Ennen,  GeschichU  der  Stadt  X,  (3  vols.  1862-68). 


one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  on  the  Moskva  and  Kolomenka,  63  miles  S.£. 
of  Moscow  by  rail  It  has  twelve  churches,  two  convents,  an 
old  kremlin,  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  leather,  &c,  and 
some  cotton-printing,  and  tallow-melting.     Pop.  (1870)  30,ooa 

Kolome'a,  or  properly  Kolomyja,  an  old  town  of  Austria, 
in  Galicia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  It  is  noted  for  its 
pottery,  and  had  formerly  an  important  trade.  Pop.  (1869) 
17,679,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Jews. 

Xoltsof,  Alezifl  VasiljaTitch,  a  popular  Russian  lyrist, 
bom  in  Voronezh,   14th  October  1809.    His  father,  a  cattle* 
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dealer,  |[ave  him  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  education  ;  but  a 
few  booxs  bought  at  fairs  awoke  his  imagination,  and  in  his 
wandering  life  as  a  herdsman  it  was  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  steppe  that  reflects  itself  in  all  his  songs.  After  imitating 
for  a  time  the  verse  of  such  poets  as  Derzawin  and  Pushkin,  K. 
went  in  1831  to  Moscow  on  business,  and  there  found  friends 
who  inserted  some  of  his  poems  in  the  Journals.  A  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1S38  introduced  him  to  rushkin,  Joukotrskv,  and 
a  wide  circle  of  appreciative  friends.  He  longed  more  and  more 
to  be  rid  of  trade,  and  was  just  about  to  settle  in  St  Petersburg 
for  a  literary  life,  when  he  sickened  and  died,  31st  October  1842. 
In  1846  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  bio- 
graphy by  Bjelinsky.  Tnev  are  marked  by  aeep  poetic  feeling, 
force  of  conception,  and  a  charming  nalvet^  ol  expression. 

Holilvan',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obi,  1 00 .miles  S.W.  of  Tomsk, 
and  at  the  base  of  an  offset  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  which 
there  are  large  jasper  quarries.     Pop.  300a 

Kolyma',  the  most  easterly  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia, 
ri-tes  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  flows  N.,  receiving  the  Omolon 
and  the  Anyui,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  tlie  K.  Bav,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  looo  miles.  At  its  mouth  lies  the  little  town 
of  Nishnii  Kolymisk. 

Koxnom'  (Hungar.  Komdrom\  a  town  in  the  comitat  of  K., 
Hungary,  lies  on  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Greater  Schiitt,  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  Waag,  87  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Vienna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Its  fortifica> 
tions,  founded  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  restored  since  1805, 
extending  7  miles  along  the  rivers*  banks,  are  among  the  strongest 
in  Europe,  and  can  shelter  as  many  as  50,000  men.  During  the 
Hun^^anan  War  under  Klapka  (q.  v.),  the  insurgents  here  re- 
sisted the  Austrian  forces  from  October  1848  to  September  1849. 
K.  has  considerable  trade  in  wine,  grain,  wood,  and  fish. 

Sond,  or  Khand,  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe  of  India,  chiefly 
found  in  Orissa,  where  they  number  77,000,  and  also  in  the  N.E. 
of  Madras.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin,  akin 
to  the  Gonds.  Until  the  last  few  years  they  were  notorious  for 
human  sacrifice,  which  they  used  to  carry  out  In  the  most 
systematic  and  horrible  manner.  This  practice  demanded  a 
military  force  for  its  suppression  in  1847,  when  more  than  1500 
victims  were  rescued.  It  is  said  that  all  inclination  to  it  has 
now  died  out.  See  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  Orissa^  and  Colonel 
Dalton's  DescripHve  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutu  1872). 

Kone  Kountaiua,  a  range  in  the  W.  of  Africa,  forming 
the  N.  Doundary  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomev,  and  extending  W. 
from  the  Niger,  in  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  (from 
which  it  is  distant  some  200  miles),  as  far  as  the  tableland  of 
SenegambixL  The  greatest  known  summits  are  not  over  2500 
feet. — K.  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  a  district  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Ashanti,  which  has  some  cotton  industries,  and  a  trade 
in  gold  dust,  and  is  the  converging  point  of  several  caravan 
routes. 

Ko'niah,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the 
same  name,  129  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kewschehr,  is  a  decayed 
place,  though  its  numerous  mosques  and  other  public  buildinn 
still  give  it  an  imposing  aspect  There  is  a  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  English  cottons,  Niimberg  wares,  &c.,  but  of  native  indus- 
tries there  are  none.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  22,500  to  3O,0ca 
K.  is  the  ancient  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  which  was  a 
populous  city,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  synod  (235), 
fell  under  the  Arabs  (708),  became  the  residence  of  the  Seljulc 
sultans  (1097),  and  was  captured  by  Friedrich  Barbarossa  (i8th 
May  1 190).  On  December  20^  1 8321  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  Turks  under  Redshid  Pasha  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  £4;yptian 
viceroy 

Xff&lff,  Friadxioh,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-press,  was 
bom  at  Eisleben,  April  17,  1 775,  and  first  began  business  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller.  In  1807  he  mxnt  to  London,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Thomas  Bensley  and  others  was  enabled  in  1810  to 

fatent  his  first  steam-machine,  which  printed  by  two  flat  plates. 
n  181 1  he  patented  his  cylinder  press,  and  after  various  im- 
provements, which  he  patented,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
181 7,  where  in  the  succeeding  year  he  established,  along  with 
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Andreas  Friedrich  Bauer,  a  firm  for  making  steam  printing- 
presses  at  ObcrzcU  near  WUrzburg  in  Bavaria.    I&  died  Jsnuaij 

17.  1833. 

Xonlggr&tz,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  btok 
of  the  Ell^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adler,  64  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Prag  bv  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral  and 
some  cloth  industries.  Pop.  (1869)  5061.  The  Austro-Saxons, 
under  Benedek,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  here  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  under  Moltke,  2d  July  1866. 


',  an  industrial  town  of  Bohemia  on  the  Elbe, 
18  miles  N.  of  Koniggratz  by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  hats,  &c.,  and  some  sugar  refining.    Pop.  (1869) 

5370. 


the  capital  of  the  province  of  E.  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  on  undulating  ground  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Old  and  New  Pregel,  and  4)  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  united  stream  into  the  Friscbes  Haff,  78  miles  E.N.E  of 
Danug.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (old  building  founded  in 
1544,  new  one  completed  in  1862)  and  has  a  royal  palace  of 
date  1532-54,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  and  baring  a  \ohy 
Gothic  tower,  a  schlosskirche  adjoining  the  palace,  where  Fried- 
rich L  was  crowned  in  1701  and  Wilhelm  m  1861 ;  amoscum 
with  a  collection  of  300  chiefly  modem  pictures,  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, beeun  in  1835,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Pregel,  and  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Kant,  an  observatory,  royal  library,  botanical 
garden,  several  public  gardens,  and  a  theatre.  The  Pregel  is 
crossed  by  seven  bridges,  and  on  the  N.  sides  of  the  town  are 
two  extensive  sheets  of  water.  K.  is  connected  by  rail  with  its 
port  of  Pillau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frisches  Haff.  A  new  ouay 
on  the  river  at  K.,  with  rails,  was  being  constructed  in  1076. 
There  are  large  manufactures  of  machinery,  chemicaU,  beer, 
soap,  leather,  tobacco,  paper-hangings,  &c.  K.  has  an  immense 
trade  in  grain,  drawing  its  supply  chiefly  from  Russia  (export  in 
1875,  8,262,161  cwts.,  value  ;f3,485,9l6).  Its  other  ex- 
ports are  timber,  wool,  iron,  and  iron  wares,  and  petroleum 
(1875,  110,588  barrels).  In  1875  there  entered  the  port  of 
Pillau  2424  vessels  of  541^080  tons,  and  cleared  2316  of 
If 250^773  tons.  K.  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  S.  of 
Russia.  In  1875  there  was  imported  3,022,000  cwts.  of  coal 
and  coke,  and  217,000  barrels  of  herrings.  Pop.  (1875)  122,636. 
K.  was  originally  a  castle  (1255)  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  was 
named  after  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  After  the  fall  of  Marien- 
burg  (1457)  K.  became  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  and  subsetquently  (1525-1618)  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Prussia. 
The  Elector  Friedrich  III,  of  Brandenburg  here  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701,  and  after  the  disasters  of  1S06 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  retired  hither  with  his  court,  including 
Baron  v.  Stein,  W.  v.  Humboldt,  York,  &c.  K.  is  also  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  Kant,  and  the  scene  of  hb  life-work. 
Hamann,  Herder,  and  others  are  also  associated  with  the  dty.— 
JL  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Neumark,  Brandenburg, 
on  the  Roke,  with  some  taiming  and  distilling.  Pop.  (1875) 
6353. 

^Szilgswart,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Beraum,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  79  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pra^.  " 
is  the  seat  of  a  castle  built  by  Metternich  in  161 8,  and  m  the 
vicinity  are  iron  and  tiu  mines,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop* 
(1869)  7494. 

Konotop,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tshen^^* 
Russia,  440  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail,  has  several  factories. 
Pop.  (1870)  9946. 

Kon'rad  is  the  name  of  several  German  poets  of  the  middle 
ages.  (I)  K,  probably  Castellan  to  Heinrich  the  Lion  (ii3^ 
95),  who  translated  the  Song  of  Holand  into  Gemuui  vene  (mod. 
ed.  W.  Grimm,  Augsb.  1838).  (2)  K  FledL,  a  native  of 
Swabia,  bom  about  1220,  author  of  the  exquisite  flore  ttff» 
Blanscheflur  (ed.  by  Sommer,  1 846;  mod.  version  by  Wehrle, 
1856).  (3)  X.  Von  Wiirsburg.  represents  at  its  best  the 
last  epoch  of  romantic  poetry  as  it  flouruhed  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  deuils 
of  his  life  beyond  the  meagre  facts  that  having  dwelt  for  long  at 
Wiirzburg,  he  died  at  Basel,  31st  August  1287.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  the  Minnesiinger,  and  though  prolix  at  timei, 
is  marked  by  the  spontaneity,  freshness,  and  naitfiii  of  his  onler. 
His  chief  works  are  the  legends,  /////  Alexms  (Massmaan, 
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1843);  Silvester  (Grimm,  1841);  Das  hene  (Roth,  1S46); 
Engtlhart  und  Engeltrut  (  Haupt,  1844) ;  Kaiser  Otto  (Haho, 
1838) ;  DU  Goldifu  SchmUde  (Grimm,  1840) ;  Luder  (Ffeifier, 
1870),  &c 

Xonrsd  Zj  the  nephew  of  Emperor  Amulf  and  Count  of 
Fnmconia,  was  electea  King  of  the  Germans,  October  9»  911. 
K.  carried  on  wars  with  his  vassals,  the  Dakes  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  in  order  to  establish  the  ro^  authority.  He  vras 
mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  latter,  and  before 
his  death  he  asked  his  brotner  to  hand  over  the  crown  to  the 
eminently  competent  Heinrich  of  Saxony.  The  chief  internal 
change  during  his  reign  was  the  making  of  duchies  for  the  first 
time  into  hereditxuy  fiefs.  K.  died  December  23,  918. — ^K.  IL, 
son  of  Heinrich,  Duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  at  Mainz, 
September  8,  1024,  King  of  the  Germans.  He  was  speedily 
engaged  in  war  with  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Carinthia,  part  of 
his  policy  being  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, llien  he  crossed  the  Alps  (1026),  was  crowned  King 
of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  (1027)  Emperor  at  Rome.  Upon  the 
death  of  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  (1032),  K.  succeeded  to  that 
duchy,  though  he  had  to  contest  with  Eudes  oT  Champagne  for 
five  years  before  obtaining  absolute  possession.  At  different 
points  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slavs, 
and  Hungsurians.  In  X037  K.  revisited  Italy,  and  issued  his 
Edict,  nuJcing  all  fiefs  hereditary.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  June  4, 
J039,  and  leaves  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  brave  German  kings.  K.  was  the  first  of  the 
Franconian  line  of  emperors. — ^K.  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  dynasty,  was  bom,  April  1228,  at  Andria,  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Swabia  and  Elsass,  and  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1237.  K.'s  reign  was  marked  by  a  struggle 
with  Heinrich  of  Thuringia,  who,  at  the  advice  of  Innocent  IV., 
assumed  the  title  of  royalty  at  Hochheim.  He  became  Emperor 
upon  the  death  of  Friedridi  II.  (1250),  but  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope^  against  whom  he  fought  with  success.  He  died  of 
a  fever  at  La  Vallo,  May  21,  12^4.— Xonradin  of  Swabia, 
son  of  the  preceding  and  Elizabed^  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  I2;2, 
In  his  in£ui(nr  K.  was  stripped  of  the  crown  of  Germany,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  through  the  influence  of  Innocent  IV., 
who,  notwiUistanding  the  opposition  of  Manfred,  K.'s  uncle, 
enlisted  the  services  of  Charles  of  Anjou  by  promising  him  royal 
honours.  Manfired  was  conquered  in  the  plains  of  GraondeUa, 
and  (1268)  K.  being  defeated  at  Scurcola,  was  taken  prisoner, 
conducted  to  Naples,  and  executed  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  A  firagment  of  poetry  among  a  collection  of  the  Minne- 
sanger  is  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  suffered  the 
severest  penalties  for  his  father's  excommunication. 

Koo'doo  {Strepsiceros  Koodocf)^  a  species  of  Antelope  (q.  v.), 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  at  the  shoulder.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  the  curious  spiral  confomiation  of  the  horns,  which 
attain  a  length  of  3  feet,  and  are  provided  with  a  keel.  So 
regular  in  their  conformation  are  these  stmctures,  that  a  straight 
pole  may  be  passed  down  and  through  the  spirals,  without  m- 
temiption.  The  K.  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  skin  and  flesh, 
a  strong  darable  leather  being  made  from  the  former.  The 
colour  is  a  reddish  erey,  marked  on  the  sides  with  several  pro- 
minent white  streaks.  The  female  is  hornless.  The  K.  is 
usually  found  in  bands  of  four  or  five. 

Xoom'rah,  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  Equida  somewhat 
intermediate  in  form  between  the  horse  and  ass,  found  in  N. 
Africa,  where  it  inhabits  woody  districts.  Very  little  is  known 
regarding  its  exact  nature  or  habits.  The  colour  is  a  very  dark 
bay.  The  tail  is  slightly  tufted,  but  the  geneial  bearing  of  the 
animal  su^ests  an  amance  with  the  horse. 

So'pek  (kopeika),  a  Russian  copper  coin,  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  Rouble  (q.  v.).    . 

Xo'xaa  (Arab,  'the  reading,'  or  'that  which  ought  to  be 
read,*  from  kara^ '  to  read '),  is  mt  collection  of  revelations  which 
Moluunmed  (o.  v.)  profess^  to  receive  from  time  to  time  either 
directly  from  uod  or  through  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  name  being 
applied  to  the  whole  book  and  also  to  any  particular  chapter  or 
section.  It  was  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  the 
most  noble  of  idl  the  Arab  tribes,  with  some  slight  mixture  of 
other  dialects.  It  b  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  Umguage,  and  is 
universally  admowledged  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  parity ;  it  claims,  indeed,  to  be  inimitable  by  human  pen, 
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and  therefore  to  be  a  standing  miracle,  greater  than  tliat  of  raising 
the  dead.  To  this  miracle  Sfohammed  himself  chiefly  appealed 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  mission,  publicly  challenging  all  the 
scholars  of  Arabia  to  produce  a  single  chapter  that  could  be 
compared  with  it  That  Mohammed  was  the  author  of  the  K. 
is  undisputed,  although  it  is  probable  that,  as  was  said  by  some 
uf  his  countrymen  at  the  time  (^  K.  16,  25),  he  got  assistance 
from  others.  The  account  given  of  the  matter  by  himself  was 
that  the  divine  original  was  written  from  everlasting  on  a  vast 
table  beside  the  throne  of  God,  and  that  a  copy  from  this  was 
sent  down  to  the  lowest  heaven,  from  which  Gabnel  revealed  it 
to  Mbhammed  in  fragments  as  circumstances  required,  showing 
the  whole  copy,  a  volume  bound  in  silk  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  gems,  to  the  prophet  once  a  year.  The  revelations  were 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  by  his  secretaries,  and 
published  to  his  followers,  the  original  copies  being  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  a  chest  The  work  of  editing  these  various 
fragments  was  entrusted  by  his  successor  Abu  Bckr  to  Zeid  ibn 
Thabet,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  collected  them  from  the 
palm  leaves  and  skins  on  which  they  had  been  written,  and 
firom  the  mouths  of  such  as  had  gotten  them  by  heart  In  the 
thirteenth  ^ear  of  the  Hegira,  owing  to  the  numerous  variations 
of  the  copies  used  in  the  different  provinces,  the  Calif  Othman 
ordered  a  laige  number  of  copies  to  be  transcribed  from  that  of 
Abu  Bekr,  and  to  be  put  in  circulation  in  place  of  the  old  ones, 
which  were  burned. 

•The  general  design  of  the  K.  seems  to  be  this :  to  unite 
the  professors  of  the  three  different  religions  then  followed  in 
the  populous  country  of  Arabia,  who,  for  the  most  part,  lived 
promiscuously,  and  wandered  without  guides,  the  far  greater 
number  being  idolaters,  and  the  rest  Jews  and  Christians  mostly 
of  erroneous  and  heterodox  belief,  in  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  one  eternal,  invisible  God,  hy  whose  power  all  thmgs 
were  made,  and  those  which  are  not  may  be,  the  supreme 
governor,  judge,  and  absolute  Lord  of  the  creation ;  established 
under  the  sanction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward  signs  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient  «nd  partly  of  novel  institu- 
tions, and  enforced  by  setting  before  them  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, both  temporal  and  eternal :  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the 
obedience  of  Mohammed,  as  the  prophet  and  ambassador  of 
God,  who  after  the  repeated  admonitions,  promises,  and  threats 
of  former  ages,  was  at  last  to  establish  and  prooagate  God's  reli- 
gion on  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  acknowledged  diief 
pontiff^  in  spiritual  matters  as  well  as  supreme  prince  in  tem- 
poral *  (Gohus,  quoted  by  Sale).  The  great  doctrine  of  the  K., 
then,  is  the  unity  of  God,  to  re-establish  which  truth  Mohammed 
declared  to  be  the  chief  end  of  his  mission,  as  it  had  been  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  the  great  prophets  before  Moham- 
med, but  after  whom  no  great  prophet  need  be  expected. 
Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  K.  is  filled  with  examples  of 
punishment  inflicted  by  God  on  those  who  rejected  and  abused 
nis  messengers,  man]r  of  them  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apocryphal  books.  An- 
other part  is  occupied  with  laws  and  admonitions  to  various 
virtues,  especially  reverencing  and  worshipping  the  only  true 
God,  and  resignation  to  his  wilL  The  rest  consists  of  passages 
relating  to  particular  emergencies. 

The  K.  is  not  only  the  Bible  of  Mohammedans,  but  also  their 
code  of  law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  contains  expliatly  or  implicitly  all  knowledge.  The  vanous 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  m  it  are  explamed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  abrogation :  that  God  commanded  several  things  in 
the  K.  which  were  for  good  reasoxis  afterwards  revoked.  Of 
the  present  text  225  verses  have  been  abrogated  in  this  way. 

See  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

'  Kordofiui'  (*  the  white  land '),  a  province  in  the  Egyptian 
territories  of  the  Sudan,  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  con- 
quered by  an  Egyptian  force  in  1821.  Its  area  is  about  12,000 
sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  is  estimated  at  5oo,oca  The  chief  town 
is  £1  Obeid  (q.  v.).    See  Nubia  and  St7DAN. 

Kdi^iier,  Xarl  Theodor,  a  German  poet,  bom  at  Dresden, 
23d  September  1791,  studied  for  two  years  at  the  school  of 
mines  at  Freiburg,  and  went  in  x  8 10  to  Leipsic,  but  owing  to 
imprudence  was  forced  to  leave  the  univexsi^.  At  Vienna  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  some  comedies  of  high  value ;  his  serious 
dramas  were  less  striking,  but  their  pathos,  most  marked  in 
Zriny  and  Hotamunde,  captivated  the  young.     On  the  brraking 
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out  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  K.  entered  the  army,  after  his  Leur 
und  Sckwert  ('Lyre  and  Sword')  had  shown  that  his  special 
field  lay  in  the  patriotic  lyric.  Weber's  melodies  made  Ids  fresh, 
bold  songs  all  the  more  popular.  On  the  26th  August  1813  K. 
fell  in  an  action  between  Schwerin  and  Gadebusch,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  His  Sdmmtliche  Wtrke  were 
published  by  Streckfuss  (i  toL  BerL  1834,  1 863 ;  4  vols.  Berl. 
1838,  1863),  and  by  Wolff  (with  letters,  &c.,  4  vols.  Berl.  1858). 
Biographies  of  K.  have  been  written  by  Erhard  (1821)  and 
Hadermann  (1848}. 

KofOiusBlu),  TadeusB,  a  Polish  patriot,  was  bom  of  noble 
parents  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  12th  February  1746.  Edu- 
cated at  Warsaw,  he  entered  the  army  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  American  War  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
siae  of  La  Fayette,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  became  major- 
general  When  Catherine  II.  declared  war  he  served  under 
Poniatowski;  but  the  base  intrigues  of  Stanislas  rendered  all 

Ktriotic  movement  useless,  and  he  retired  in  disgust  to  Germany. 
1794  K.  returned  to  Poland,  assumed  Sie  dictatorship, 
marched  upon  the  Russians  and  defeated  them  at  Radawice. 
By  a  series  of  skilful  movements  he  kept  the  ill-disciplined 
armies  of  the  enemy  at  bay ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  Suwar- 
off  to  the  Russian  command  Poland's  hopes  felL  Overpowered 
by  numbers,  K.  sustained  an  irretrievable  defeat  on  the  loth  of 
October  1794  at  Nfacsiewice.  Falling  from  his  horse,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  cried,  '  Finis  Poloniae  1 '  Within  a  month 
Poland  was  completely  subdued.  K.  was  kept  in  confinement 
at  St  Petersburg  during  Catherine's  reign,  but  regained  liberty 
on  Paurs  accession,  and  passed  into  France.  He  died  of  fever 
15th  October  1817.  There  are  biographies  of  K.bv  Falkenstein 
(Ldps.  1825,  2d  ed.  1834);  and  Chodzko  (Par.  1837}. 

Kdslin  (Slav. '  the  goat  town '),  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Pommem,  Prussia,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin  by  rail,  and  5  miles 
frond  the  Baltic,  with  a  great  sheep-market,  and  manufactures 
of  paper.    Pop.  (1875)  14,816. 

Kdi^OT,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  river  Voronezh,  42  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  town  of  Tambov 
by  rail,  with  a  large  trade  in  com  and  tallow.    Pop.  (1870) 

Koflsutb,  Lijos  (Louts),  chief  actor  in  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  was  bom  at  Monok,  in  the  coimty  of  Ziemplin,  April 
27, 1 806.  Educated  for  the  profession  of  his  lather,  a  lawyer,  but 
too  early  a  republican  to  hope  for  legal  preferment,  he  quitted 
his  studies,  and  entered  on  his  political  career  as  a  representative 
at  the  diet  of  Presburg,  in  1832.  Here  his  only  attempt  at  ora- 
tory covered  him  with  mortification,  and  he  determined  to  gain 
influence  by  establishing  a  journal.  This  journal,  first  circulated 
in  MS.,  afterwards  in  uthograph,  did  not  long  escape  govern- 
ment suppression  ;  and  its  ^itor  was  condemned  to  four  years' 
imprisonment  In  1840  the  result  of  the  elections  compelled 
the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  K.  was  aeain  at 
liberty,  more  a  republican  than  ever.  The  Ftsth  JoumcJ^  which 
he  then  established,  with  a  circulation  of  sixty  copies,  in  two 
months  numbered  six  thousand  subscribers.  After  nearly  four 
years  of  journalistic  work,  K.  devoted  his  energies  to  the  forma- 
tion of  national  societies,  several  of  which  did  most  important 
reformation  work.  In  1847,  K.,  in  his  prime,  was  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Pesth. 
At  once  making  a  bold  stroke  for  freedom,  he  demanded  the 
formation  of  a  Hungarian  ministry.  The  demand  was  granted. 
Hitherto  K.  had  sought  the  political  reform,  rather  than  the 
independence  of  his  country ;  but  Austria's  deceptions  urged  his 
party  to  extremes.  K.  forced  the  Emperor  to  ratify  decrees 
giving  equality  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes,  and  franchise  to 
every  citizen  possessing  jf  10  of  income,  or  £^  in  heritable  pro- 
pert]f,  to  eveiy  university  graduate,  and  to  every  workman  em- 
ploying an  apprentice.  The  Vienna  cabinet  was  not  slow  to 
revenge  itKlt  Imperial  decrees  were  passed  practically  nulli- 
fying any  independence  Hungary  had  gained ;  the  Croats  were 
instigated  to  desertion,  and  open  ru{>ture  quickly  ensued.  Still 
K.,  in  his  new  joomal,  K,*s  GaaHU^  maintained  the  attitude  of 
a  dutiful  subject  Only  when  Aostiia  openlv  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Croats  did  he^  in  despair,  appeal  to  the  nation  with  these 
words,  'I  demand  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  forty-two 
millions  of  florins.'  They  were  granted.  Volunteers  flocked  to 
the  standard,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  vrith  Jellachich. 
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Marching  on  Vienna,  K.  sustained  a  defeat  at  Schwechat,  and 
retired.  Still  patriots  volunteered.  The  diet  removed  from 
Pesth  to  Debreczin,  formally  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
and  appointed  K.  Governor  of  Hungary.  Austria,  aided  by 
Russia,  spread  destruction  pitilessly,  and  in  1849  K.,  convinced 
that  the  cause  was  lost,  resigned  his  post,  escaping  to  Turkey, 
and  thence  to  England.  Seldom  has  the  British  nation  accorded 
to  any  foreigner  a  welcome  warmer  than  that  which  K.  received. 
His  eloquence  won  for  Hungary  the  most  intense  sympathy.  K 
was  but  coldly  heard,  however,  in  America,  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  18^2.  His  Select  Speeches^  delivered  in  this  conntry 
during  the  Russian  war,  have  been  edited  bv  F.  W.  Newman. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  revolt,  K.  addressed  the  soldlen 
of  his  country,  but  failed  to  efiect  any  movement  In  1867  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Waitzen,  but  declined  the  office.  He 
has  latterly  resided  at  Turin,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
science.  In  1877  K.  broke  the  silence  of  years  to  advocate  an 
anti-Russian  policy  on  the  part  of  Hungary  and  England. 

Hos'troma,  a  central  government  of  Russia,  is  watered  by 
the  navigable  Volga,  with  its  tributaries.  Area  32, 701  so.  miles ; 
pop.  (1870)  1, 101,099.  "^c  forests,  which  belong  mainly  to  the 
peasants,  and  cover  three-fourths  of  the  surfiice,  are  the  chief 
source  of  wealth,  shipbuilding,  tar-making,  and  the  mann&c- 
ture  of  mats  of  linden  bark  being  important  industries.  linen, 
paper,  and  Russia  leather  are  also  largely  manufactured.  In  all 
there  are  41 1  factories,  with  8132  workmen.  Amons  the  inhabit- 
ants are  4000  Cheremissians,  and  300  Karakalpaks. — ^K.,  the 
capital  of  the  government,  191  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow,  on  the 
rivers  Volga  and  K.,  which  are  frozen  for  six  months  of  the 
3rear.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  forty  churches,  leather  and  linen 
industries,  a  thriving  trade,  and  celebrated  shipbuilding  yank 
It  was  founded  in  1 152,  and  suffered  much  from  Tartar  and 
Polish  invasions.     Pop.  (1870)  27,178. 

Ko'tah,  the  chief  town  of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name  in 
Rajputana,  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chumbnl,  195 
miles  S.W.  from  Agra.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  with  some 
trade.  In  1857  the  British  resident,  with  his  two  sons,  was 
murdered  by  the  native  troops  of  the  K.  contingent — ^The  state 
of  K.  has  an  area  of  about  5000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about  450^000 ; 
net  income,  ;f  200,00a  Much  of  the  country  is  well  watered ; 
the  hilly  tracts  are  carefully  preserved  for  large  game.  The 
djrnasty,  whose  title  is  Maharao,  dates  from  162a  In  1874  it 
was  found  necessary  for  the  British  to  assume  the  direct  adminis* 
tration  of  affairs,  which  is  conducted  through  an  able  Moham- 
medan minister.  K.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Harowti  Political 
Agency. 

Xd'then  (Ger.  *the  place  of  huts'),  an  old  and  well-built 
town  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  S.  Germany,  I2(  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Dessau.  It  has  a  handsome  railway  station,  and  is  at  the  junction 
of  lines  from  Magdeburg,  Bemburg,  Halle,  and  Dessau.  The  old 
castle  has  a  valuable  zoological  museum.    Pop.  (1875)  14,408. 

Kotii,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kurrachi,  Scinde,  British 
India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  Hydrabad,  and 
105  miles  N.E.  by  rail  from  Kurrachee;  pop.  (1872)  7949- 
K.  occupies,  at  present,  an  important  position,  as  the  tenninns 
of  the  Scinde  railway,  where  goods  and  passengers  are  tran* 
shipped  into  the  Indus  steamers.  It  happens  to  be  situated  on 
a  permanent  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a  floating-dock  here, 
and  a  steam  ferry  to  Gidu  Bundar,  the  port  of  Hydrabad. 

Kotfbus,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Spree,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Berlin,  at  the  junction  of 
lines  of  railway  from  Berlin,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Breslau,  and  Posen. 
It  has  an  old  royal  castle,  and  large  manufactories  of  cloths, 
woollens,  and  linens.    Pop.  (1875)  22,65a 

Kotz'ebiie,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  a  German 
poet  and  playwright,  was  bom  at  Weimar,  May  3,  1761,  and 
after  a  varied  career  in  Russia  and  Germany,  was  assassinated 
at  Marmheim,  March  23,  18 19,  by  K.  Sand,  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  liberalism.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  marked 
by  skilful  stage-effects.  The  chief  are  MenxMmkass  und  Rtut 
{1789),  known  on  the  English  boards  as  The  Stranger;  Die  In- 
dianer  in  England  (1789) ;  Die  Verwandtsekaften  (1798);  Du 
Epigramm^  and  Die  betden  Klinnberg  (1801) ;  Da^  Jnierwun^ 
(1809);  Die  VerkleUungen  (1818),  ftc.  There  is  a  coUected 
edition  (1840-42)  in  40  vols. ;  a  select  edition  (1868)  in  JP  rols. 
See  Ddring*s  Biagraphie  Von  AT.  (1840). 
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Kou'mifls,  or  Xa'miBS,  an  alcoholic  beverage  made  by  the 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks  from  mare's  milk,  which  is  caused  to  im- 
der^  Tinons  fermentation.  A  spirit,  called  rack  or  radd^  pos- 
sessing a  most  disagreeable  taste,  is  distilled  from  it  if.  is 
supposed  to  possess  therapeutic  virtues,  and  its  manufacture  in 
England  has  recently  been  entered  on. 

KoQBs'o.    See  Cusso. 

Xov'no,  a  government  of  Russia,  made  up  (1843)  o^  ^^^  ^* 
districts  of  the  former  government  of  Vilna,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Courland  and  S.  by  Vilna,  Suvalkl,  and  £.  Preussen.  Area 
I5>775  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,156,041.  K.  is  undulating  and 
wooded,  with  numerous  streams,  which  run.S.  to  the  Niemen, 
or  N.  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Rigou  The  chief  industries 
are  agriculture  and  wood-cutting;  the  principal  crop  is  rye, 
while  flax  and  hops  are  also  largely  cultivated.  K.,  the  chief 
town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Villa  and  Niemen,  415  miles  S.W. 
of  SL  Petersburg  by  rail,  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  noted 
for  its  mead  (Uppits).    Pop.  (1870)  33,05a 

KrajoVa,  the  chief  town  of  Little  Wallochia,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Schyl,  120  miles  W.  of  Bucharest,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rsuL  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  has  a  large 
public  park,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  bojars.  Pop. 
22,767. 


(Slav,  'the  beautiful  city'),  i.  A  town  of 
Rnssia,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  Achtuba  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  and  23  miles  N.E.  of  Astrakhan,  has  important 
fisheries,  and  is  noted  for  its  fruit  Pop.  (1870)  8246. — 2.  X., 
capital  of  the  government  of  Yeneseisk,  in  E  Siberia,  in  a  fruit- 
ful district  on  the  river  Venesei.  Gold  washing  is  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  museum  for  Siberian  antiquities.    Pop.  (1870)  9997. 

KraziiL'ski,  Oount  Valerian,  bom  about  1780,  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  use  to  which  he  turned  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Slavonic  language  and  literature  during  the  period  succeeding 
the  rebellion  of  Sie  Poles  in  1830,  when  he  resided  in  England. 
The  Ristt  Progress^  and  Dtcline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1839-^0) ;  and  Montenegro  and  the  Slavomans  in 
Turkey  (1853)  are  among  the  most  instructive  of  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous works  published  by  him  in  this  country.  K.  died  in 
Edinburgh,  22d  December  1855. 

Kre'atixia.    See  Creatine. 


lYeld,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  5  miles  from  the  EL 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  12  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf  bv  rail  It  is 
the  chief  German  seat  of  the  silk  and  velvet  industries — iht 
manufactures  vying  with  those  of  Lyons,  and  amounting  in 
value  yearly  to  over  three  millions  sterling.  Other  products  are 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  cottons.  Pop.  (1875)  ^^i^l^St  of 
whom  13,000  are  Protestants  (1000  Anabaptists),  whose  ances- 
tors, settled  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
<i6oo-i702).  K.  with  the  county  of  Meurs  fell  by  inheritance 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia  in  1702.  The  French  under  the  Prince 
of  Bourbon-Conde  were  here  defeated  by  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1758. 

Xranenohtig^,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemment  of 
Poltava,  on  the  Dnieper,  58  miles  S.  W.  of  Poltava  by  rail,  has 
seven  churches,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  tallow  and  rope 
factories,  manufactures  of  liqueurs,  &c.,  and  is  the  trade-centre  of 
the  govemment.    Pop.  with  the  suburb  Krinkow  (1870)  30^72. 

Kremenetz'  (Slav.  '  a  fortress '),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
govemment  of  Voihynia,  on  the  Ikva,  115  miles  W.  of  Jitomir, 
in  a  ravine  surrounded  with  high  mountains.  It  has  an  obser- 
vatory and  a  botanic  garden ;  and  on  a  high  hill  near  is  the 
famous  monastery  of  Pocheyof.     Pop.  (1870)  10^449. 

Krexn'nitK  (Slav,  'a  fortress,'  Magy.  JCdrmSeM  Bitnya\  a 
town  of  Hungary,  between  the  Gran  and  Neutra,  80  miles  N. 
of  Pesth,  with  which  it  is  cormected  by  raiL  Its  gold  and 
silver  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  it  has  five 
churches,  a  castle,  and  a  famous  mint  that  issues  yearly  over 
130,000  ducats  and  2,000,000  alver  florins.  There  are  also 
Titriol  and  paper  industries.  Pop.  (1869)  8442,  who  are  mostly 
of  Saxon  origm,  and  still  speak  a  oorrapted  Saxon  dialect 


I,  a  town  of  Austria,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna,  by 

rail  at  the  confluence  of  the  K.  with  the  Danube,  is  a  walled 
place  with  fine  churches  and  nomerous  educational  institutions. 


Market  gardening  is  an  active  industry,  and  there  is  a  thriving 
trade  in  flax,  soap,  wine,  &&  A  rich  alum  bed  was  discovered 
here  in  176a     Pop.  (1869)  8155. 

Kremaier,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  markgrafdom  of 
Mahren,  on  the  river  March,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Briinn.  The 
Archbishop  Olmutz  has  here  a  beautiful  summer  residence,  with 
fine  art  collections  and  a  large  library.  During  the  Vienna 
rising  the  Austrian  diet  met  at  K.  from  22d  November  1848  to 
7th  March  1849.     (Pop.  1869)  991a 

Kre'osote.    See  Crsosotb. 

Kreuz'er,  a  German  coin,  equal  to  -^  gulden,  or  }d.  in  S. 
Germany,  but  in  Austria  called  neu-K^  and  equal  to  t)»  gulden, 
or  |d.  The  K.  was  first  coined  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  13th  c,  and 
was  marked  with  a  cross  [Jkreu^ 

Kreuz'nach,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  where 
it  joins  the  Rhine,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Koblenz  by  rail  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  salt  springs,  which  of  late 
years  have  attracted  many  visitors.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  brandy,  champagne,  chocolate,  and  tobacco.  A  quaint 
stone  bridge,  on  which  are  built  several  houses,  unites  the  Alt' 
stadt^  the  Neustadt,  and  Bade-Insel.    Pop.  (1875)  13,787. 

Kril'of^  Alexis  Andrejevioh,  a  Russian  poet  and  fiibulist, 
bom  at  Moscow,  February  14,  1768,  obtained  in  1812  a  post  in 
the  imperial  library  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1830  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  He  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  Czars  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas,  who  loaded  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with 
wealth  and  honour.  K.  died  at  Vassily-Ostrov,  on  the  2i8t 
November  1844.  When  a  young  man,  K.  wrote  prose  comedies ; 
but  his  fame  rests  on  his  fables  (published  in  1808,  181 1,  and 
181 6),  which  are  truly  national  poems,  full  of  native  thought 
and  humour,  and  whoUv  free  from  the  imitation  of  French 
models  universally  found  in  earlier  Russian  literature.  They 
are  familiarly  known  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Russia,  and  have 
been  translated  into  Cverman  by  Tomey  (Mitau,  1842).  See  W. 
R.  S.  Ralston's  IT.  and  his  Fables  (1871). 

KrJTnTnifjK^hau^  a  town  of  Prusna,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  40  miles  S.  of  Leipsic  by  raiL  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  needles,  and  buttons.    Pop.  (1875)  17,649. 

Kria,  or  Oreeae,  the  name  for  a  dagger  with  wavy  blade 
and  carved  wood  hilt  carried  by  the  Javanese^  and  worn  through- 
out the  Malayan  Archipelago  generally.  It  is  with  this  weapon 
that  fanatical  Bugis  or  Malays  ran  amok^  that  ii^  nnder  some 
sudden  impulse,  rush  wildly  through  a  village,  wounding  every 
person  in  tneir  path. 

Kriah'na  ('  the  black  or  blue  one '),  the  eighth  avatar  or  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  and  the  most  popular  god  of  the  Hindu 
cosmogony.  In  the  Mahabharata  he  appears  as  a  prince,  whose 
valour  greatly  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of^the  war.  In 
the  Ramayana  he  becom^  a  god,  and  the  i8th  Purana  or  Bha- 
gavata  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  his  life.  The  legends  all 
centre  round  the  upper  valley  of  the  Junma,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Muttra  and  Brindabun,  where  K.  sported  with  the  milk- 
maids. His  love  scenes  with  Radha  are  beautifully  described  in 
the  Gita  Govinda  of  the  poet  Jayadeva  (see  translation  by  Arnold, 
Lond.  1876).  In  many  respects,  K.  recalls  the  ApoUo  of  the 
Greeks,  and  some  episodes  in  his  early  life  are  even  thought  to 

be  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament 

«• 

Kro'nexLber^,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Wipper, 
has  manufactures  of  silks,  and  iron  and  steel  wares.  Pop.  (1075) 
8165. 

Xron'atadt  (Germ,  'crown  city'),  a  strongly-fortified  and 
regularly  built  seaport  town  of  Russia^  on  the  island  of  Kotlin, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20  miles  W.  of  St  Petersburg.  It  is  the 
chief  commercial  seaport  of  Russia,  the  seat  of  the  admiralty, 
and  main  station  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  The  fortifications 
of  K.,  founded  in  1 710  by  Peter  the  Great  (who  took  the  island 
from  Sweden  in  1703),  have  been  eraduallv  strengthened  with 
ramparts  of  massive  granite,  defended  with  many  batteries  of 
large  cannon.  In  1854-55  Sir  Charles  Napier  blockaded  K. 
wiuiout  effect  It  has  three  large  harbours :  the  inner  for  mer- 
chant ships,  the  outer  for  ships  of  war,  and  a  third  for  ship- 
building and  repairs.  K.  is  the  port  of  St  Petersburg.  In  1874 
it  was  entered  by  1773  sailing  vessels  and  1084  steamers,  of 
which  945  (including  510  steamers)  were  English,     On  an 
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island  near  lies  the  fort  of  Kronslot  ('crown  castle').    Fop. 
(1870)47,166. 

Sronstadt,  or  Kriinen  (Magy.  BrassS),  a  town  of  Anstria, 
in  Transylvania,  70  miles  £.  of  Hermannstadt,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  principal  railway,  and  the  diief  centre  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Transylvania.  It  consists  of  a  lower  quarter, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  three  suburbs,  and  has  an  old  fortified 
castle,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  and  a  town-house  with  a  high  tower. 
K.  has  several  paper-mills,  and  extensive  numufactures  of  Unens, 
woollens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  (1869)  27, 766,  of  whom  three-fifths 
are  Germans. 


^ 


I'en,  a  town  of  Pnissia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bober  and  Oder,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfurt, 
has  two  churches,  an  ancient  schloss,  and  manufactures  of  doth 
and  leather.    Pop.  (1875)  ^7^ 

Exd'dener,  Bartera  Juliane  von,  grand-daughter  of 
the  Russian  Field-Marshal  Miinnich,  bom  2xst  November  1764 
at  Riga,  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  Baron  von  K.,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  Venice  and  Copenhagen  as  Russian  ambassador, 
but  was  divorced,  and  returned  to  Riga  in  1791.  To  this  time 
belongs  her  well-known  sentimental  novel,  ValirU  ou  Lettres  de 
Gustave  de  Smar  h  Emeste  de  G.  (2  vols.  Paris,  1804,  new  ed. 
1855),  in  which  she  sketches  the  romance  of  her  own  life.  Be- 
coming penitent  she  joined  the  Hermhnters,  and  travelled 
through  great  part  of  Europe,  drawing  crowds  of  unfortunates  of 
all  cluses  to  her  preaching  of  repentance,  visiting  the  distressed 
in  prisons,  and  fearlessly  rebuking  kings  and  princes.  In  Le  Camp 
des  Vitrtus  (Paris,  181 0  she  publish^  her  views  on  the  Second 
Advent.  The  Czar  Alexander  I.  was  deeply  influenced  by  her. 
Though  honoured  by  some  as  a  heroine  and  a  prophetess,  she 
was  by  many  regarded  as  mad,  and  was  driven  from  one  country 
after  another,  till  her  death  at  Karasu-Basar  in  the  Crimea, 
25th  December  1824.  See  Brescius  and  Seller,  Bmirage  tu 
tiner  CharakUrUtik  der  Frau  vm  K,  (Berl  1818) ;  Eynard,  Vie 
de  Madame  de  AT.  (2  vols.  Paris,  1849) ;  and  Frau  von  K,^  eine 
Zeitgemalde  (i^l&i). 

Kni'man,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Bndweis.  It  has  an  immense  castle,  built  on  a  rock 
and  enclosing  five  court]rards.  There  are  large  breweries  and  a 
famous  beer-vault  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    Pop.  (1869)  660a 

Kromm'aoher,  Friedrioh  Adolf,  a  religious  writer  of 
Germany,  bom  July  13,  1768,  at  Tecklenburg  in  Westphalia, 
died  a  preacher  at  Bremen,  4th  April  1845.  He  is  vridelv 
known  as  a  writer  of  moral  parables  {Parabeln^  1805,  8th  ed. 
1850;  Apologen  tend  Paramythien^  1810)  much  imitated  in  his 
own  time.  ^  See  MoUer,  F,  A.  K,  und  seine  Freunde  (Bonn,  1849). 
— ^Friedrioh  WilhelmK.,  son  of  the  above,  bom  at  Duisburg 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  January  28,  1796,  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
eamest  opponent  of  rationalism,  was  from  1853  to  his  death 
(December  10^  1868)  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam.  His  Elias 
der  Thisbiter  (3  vols.  5th  ed.  Elberfeld,  i860),  Elisa  (2  vols.  2d 
ed.  ih,  1845),  and  Salomo  und  SuUanUh  (7th  ed.  ib.  1855)  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

Krommlioni,  a  very  old  wind  instrument  of  wood ;  also  an 
organ  stop,  called  in  England  (by  corraption)  cremona, 

Kmpp,  Friedrioh,  a  celebrated  German  metal-founder,  was 
bom  at  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  April  x  i,  181 2.  There,  in  1827, 
his  father  established  a  foundry,  which  under  the  proprietorship  of 
the  son  has  grown  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufactories  in 
the  world.  {Set  Essen.)  In  185  i  he  exhibited  in  London  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  a  block  of  steel,  weighing  45  hundredweights, 
and  cast  after  a  method  invented  by  him.  The  steel  manufac- 
tured by  this  process  is  called  Krupp's  steel,  and  can  now  be 
cast  in  lOO-ton  blocks.  His  preat  tame,  however,  rests  upon 
his  steel  guns,  which  were  used  so  successfully  by  the  Prussians 
at  the  siege  of  Paris  during  the  late  war  ( 1 870-71 ).  Recently  he 
has  cast  an  80-ton  breech-loading  gun  in  steel,  which  is  nearly  30 
feet  long,  and  will  throw  a  projectile  }  of  a  ton  in  weight,  and 
has  designed  besides  a  i24-ton  gun,  to  be  made  upon  the  same 
plan,  whose  projectile  will  weigh  i  ton. 

Kra'aenstem,  Adam  John  Gheralier  won,  a  Russian 
voyager,  bom  8th  November  1770  at  Haggud  in  Esthonia, 
serv^  (1793-1799)  in  the  English  navy,  and  after  his  return  to 
Russia)  commanded  (1803-^)  a  Russian  expedition  to  the  N. 
I^adfic  in  the  interests  of  science  and  trade,  described  by  himself 
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in  Reise  urn  die  Welt  (3  vols.  1810-12 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Hoppner, 
1 81 3).  Other  works  of  his  are  Atias  de  t  Ocean  Pae^ique  (2  vols. 
SL  Petersb.  1824-27),  and  ButrdgenirH^drompkieder^uerm 
Oceane  (Leips.  18 19).  K.  became  a  vice-admual  in  1829^  and 
an  admiral  in  1 841,  and  died  August  24, 1846. 

Kahatt'riya,  or  Chetri,  the  second  or  warrior  caste  of  the 
primitive  Hindu  system.  How  they  became  extinct  is  uncertain. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  an  angry  god, 
Parasuram.  Among  those  who  claim  to  be  their  modem  rep^^ 
sentatives  are  the  Rajputs  (q.  v.)  and  the  Khetris,  the  great 
trading  caste  of  the  N.  W.,  who  are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the 
peninsula,  and  even  visit  Central  Asia  in  pursuit  of  commercial 
profit  The  chiefs  of  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes  also  generaUj 
claim  to  belong  to  the  K.  caste. 

Ku'ba,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  govemment  of  Bakn, 
47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Derbend,  was  the  seat  of  a  khan,  but  was 
abandoned  by  the  Russians  on  their  annexation  of  1816,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthiness,  and  Kew  K.  founded  in  its  stead, 
18  miles  to  the  westward.  The  latter  is  well  built,  and  strongly 
fortified,  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade  with  Persia  and  Astra- 
khan.   Pop.  9405. 

Kuhan',  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  at  the 
N.W.  base  of  Mount  Elbruz,  flows  N.,  and  then  W.  receiTes 
the  Labu,  passes  the  forts  Nikolaja,  Protschimo-Okop,  and 
Tekaterinodar,  and  enters  Lake  Kesiltash,  near  the  Strait  of 
ICertch  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  of  over  450  miles. 

-  Xublai  Khan,  a  great  Mongol  conqueror,  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan  (q.  v.),  nourished  in  the  13th  c.  He  expelled 
Uie  Manchn  Tartars  from  Chirui,  subdued  the  native  Siog 
dynasty,  and  by  1280  was  raler  of  die  most  extensive  empire  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  reached  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sea  of  Okho^ 
Every  Mongol  'prince  acknowledged  his  paramount  authority ; 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  paid  him  tribute,  and  scholars  came 
to  his  court  from  India,  Persia,  and  Europe.  K.  died  at  Pekin 
in  1294. 

Xuch,  or  Oooch  Behar,  the  chief  town  of  a  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Bengal,  India,  situated  between  two  channels  of  the 
river  Torsha,  a  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra,  348  miles  hy  nnd 
N.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  (1872)  7132. — The  state  of  K.B.,  which 
is  surrounded  by  British  territory,  has  an  area  of  1292  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1872)  532,565  ;  revenue,  ^  1 16,000,  of  which  somepaitii 
derived  from  estates  within  British  districts.  The  staple  crop  is 
rice ;  the  exports,  jute,  tobacco,  and  oilseeds.  Bv  a  treaty 
dated  1773,  the  state  pays  a  tribute  of  ;£'677o,  whicn  was  then 
estimated  to  be  half  the  revenue.  The  present  rajah  is  a  minor, 
and  the  state  has  been  under  British  management  since  1864, 
by  which  it  has  greatly  advanced  in  prosperi^.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  tribe  of  Koch,  or  Rajbansi,  who  are  probably  of  Indo- 
Chinese  origin,  and  number  one  and  a  half  millions  throoghoot 
Bengal. 

Xue'nen,  Ahrahaxn,  a  famous  Dutch  theologian,  was  boni 
at  Haarlem,  i6th  September  1828,  and,  after  attending  the  gym- 
nasium there,  was  enrolled  a  student  of  theology  at  Leideo,  4th 
September  1846.  On  the  21st  of  Tune  1851  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  theology,  after  having  deluded  as  his  thesis  a  Sped- 
men  theologicum,  continens  Geneseos  Libri  Capita  triginta  guatner 
priora  exArabica  Peniateuchi  Samaritani  yersionenunepriwium 
edita  cum  Prolegomenis  (Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill),  After  passing 
the  ecclesiastical  examinations  (which  give  access  to  the  office 
of  a  preacher  in  the  Reformed  Church),  he  was  appointed 
on  the  1st  October  1851  Adtutor  Interpretis  Legate  War- 
nerianit  and  as  such  charged  under  Professor  F.  W.  J. 
Juynboll,  Interpres  Legati  IVameriani,  with  the  care  of  the 
Oriental  MSS.  of  the  University  Library  of  Leiden.  On  the  30th 
December  1852  he  was  appomted  Professor  Extraordinary  of 
Theology  in  iJeiden.  At  his  entrance  on  this  office  (12th  March 
1853)  he  delivered  a  discourse,  De  accurate  Antiauitatis  JMraic^ 
Studio  Theologo  Christiana  magnopere  commenJando  (Leiden,  P. 
Engels.).  On  the  ist  October  1855  he  was  appointed  Ordi- 
nary Professor.  In  the  academical  year  1861-62  he  was  Rector 
of  tne  University  of  Leiden,  and  on  Laying  down  office  (8th  Feb- 
ruary 1862)  he  delivered  a  discourse,  De  Beligione  CArittioita, 
per  eontinuas  Tkeologiet  Commutationes  siH  eonstofUi  d  *i*<*'^ 
(Leiden,  Van  DoeflDni|;h).     Before  entering  on  the  office  of 
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professor,  K.  was  made  Doctor  of  Literature  honoris  coma  by 
the  senate  of  the  University  of  Leiden  {2d  February  1853); 
K.'s  writings  are  Liber  Geneseos  secundum  AraHcam  Pentateuchi 
Samaritant  Versionem  (Leid.  £.  J.  BrUl,  1851) ;  Lihi  Exodi 
^t  LrAtici  secundum  Arab,  Pent,  Versionem  {Ibid,  1 854);  in  the 
Bijhehch  Woordenboek  voor  het  Christelyk  Gesin  (Biblical  Dic- 
tionary for  the  Christian  Family),  published  in  three  Tols. 
(Amst.  P.  N.  van  Kampen,  1852-59),  the  articles  Jerusalem, 
Samaritanen  (Samaritans),  and  a  number  of  others  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  GodgeUerde  Bydragen 
(Theological  Contributions),  published  at  Amsterdam,  for 
1855-66,  a  number  of  dissertations,  and  sometimes  extensive 
reviews  of  books,  and  among  other  things,  a  number  of  essays 
under  the  common  title,  Het  O,  Testament  in  het  N,  Testa- 
ment (The  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament) ;  in  the 
periodical,  De  Bifbdvriend,  Niemo  endOud^  ter  verklaring  wn 
den  Inhoud  en  din  Geest  des  Bijbels  (The  Bible-friend,  New  and 
Old,  for  the  explanation  of  the  contents  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  (Nymegen,  H.  C.  A.  Thieme,  186&-1872),  a  number 
of  essays  and  articles,  among  which  there  is  a  series  of  sixteen 
Scketsen  ta't  de  Geschiedenis  van  IsraH  (Sketches  from  the  His- 
tory of  Israel) ;  Historisch-kritisch  Ondervotk  naar  het  Onstaan 
en  de  Venamelinf  van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds  (Historico- 
critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Collection  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Covenant)  (3  vols.  Leid.  1861-65) ;  [French  transl.  of 
part  I,  by  A.  Pierson,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Renan  (Par. 
M.  L£vy,  (rhns,  1S66) ;  Eng.  transL  of  chaps,  i.  and  iL,  Penta^ 
teueh  and  Joshua,  by  Bp.  Colenso  (Longmans,  Lond.  1865.)] 
In  the  Theologische  Tijdschrift  (Theological  Journal ;  Amst  and 
Leid.  Loman  and  Van  Doesburgh ;  later,  Leid.  Van  Doesbuigh) 
for  1867  and  following  years,  K.  wrote  a  great  number  of  essays, 
articles,  shorter  and  larger  reviews  and  notices,  among  other 
things,  a  series  of  ten  Critische Bydragen  totde  GeschieeUnis  van  den 
IsraiHetischen  Cadsdienst  (Critical  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Israelites) ;  De  Godsdienst  van  fsrail  tot 
den  Ondergang  van  den  Joodschen  Stoat  (The  Religion  of  Israel 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  2  vols.  HaarL  186^-70);  De  vijf 
Boeken  van  Moses,  eine  Voorlenng  (The  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
a  lecture,  Leid.  1872) ;  De  Profeten  en  deProfetit  onder  Israel: 
Historiuh-dogmaHsche  Studie  (The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,  an  historical  and  dogmatic  inquiry,  2  vols.  Leid.  1875). 
There  are  English  translations  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
works.  Smaller  brochures — published  separately,  or  in  col- 
lections of  sermons — are  not  mentioned  here.  In  the  Theological 
Kevitw,  No.  liv.  (July  1876)  appeared  Yahveh  and  the  '  other 
Gods,*  and  in  the  reports  and  communications  of  the  Rojral  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  (Section  of  Literature),  De  SamensteUingvan 
het  Sanhedrim  (The  Composition  of  the  Sanhedrim)  (xst  ser. 
vol.  X.) ;  De  Stamboom  van  den  Masoretisehen  Tehst  der  O.  Testa- 
ment (The  Pedigree  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
2d  ser.  vol.  iii.),  translated  into  French  by  A.  Carriire  (Paris,  E. 
Leroux,  1875) !  ^'  Mannen  der  Groote  Synagoge  (The  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  2d  ser.  voL  vi.). 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  K.  is  eminent  alike  as  a  critic 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  as  an  historian  of  its  religion.    He 
exercises  a  growing  influence  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  on  the  younger  and  fresher  students  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.    As  a  critic  he  has  developed,  qualified,  and  applied 
the  positions  of  Graf,  maintains  the  priority  of  the  Janvistic 
fragments  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  finds  the  origin  of  tne  Levi- 
tical  legislation  in  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.    He  holds 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  8th  c  B.c.  are  authentic  documents, 
written  D^  contemporaries  of  the  events  described,  and  consti- 
tute the  firm  and  luminous  point  from  which  the  constructive, 
literary,  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  can  best 
start.     As  an  historian  he  denies  the  supernatural,  regards  the 
religion  of  Israel  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  like  the  other 
relimons  of  the  world  by  the  operation  of  strictly  natural  causes, 
with  a  development  that  was  alike  in  history,  thought,  prophecy, 
and  legislation  throughout  organic.    K.  is  a  thinker  of  remark- 
able power,  an  historian  of  suotle  insight  and  great  constructive 
ability,  an  accurate  and  laborious  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  sin- 
gular lucidity,  terseness,  and  force. 

Xuenlun'  Konntaino,  a  range  of  Central  Asia,  stretching 
from  the  Bolor-Tagh  E.  to  the  mountain-system  of  China,  and 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Thibet    The  western  part*  which 


is  all  that  is  yet  known,  is  generally  called  Karakorum,  and 
towers  to  a  height  of  21,000  feet,  sending  down  tremendous 
glaciers^  and  opening  in  wild  romantic  valleys. 

Xu'fio  Writing,  a  form  of  Arabic  characters,  somewhat 
older  than  the  age  of  Mohammed,  and  used  throughout  Northern 
Arabia.  It  was  modelled  on  the  Old  Syriac,  and  was  named 
after  the  town  of  Kufa  on  the  Euphrates,  because  that  place,  as 
the  first  seat  of  the  Califs,  outside  Arabia,  contained  tne  most 
accomplished  Arabic  scribes.  From  Kufa  the  writing  spread 
over  the  other  lands  of  the  Cali&te,  but  fell  mto  disuse  m  the 
loth  c.  It  is  found  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  Stockholm  has  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  Kufic  coins  in  Europe.  Among  the 
writers  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject  are  Adler 
{Museum  Ctdicum  Borgianum),  the  two  Tychsens,  Hallenberg, 
Castiglioni,  Marsden,  De  Sacy,  Fiahn,  and  more  recently  Dom, 
Stickel,  De  Sauley,  Olshausen,  and  Sorel. 

Xugler,  Fraxiz  Theodor,  a  German  author,  bom  at 
Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  early  devoted  himself  to  artistic  pur- 
suits, trying  in  turn  music,  painting,  and  poetiy.  In  1831  he 
became  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  m  1835  was  nommated  Pro- 
fessor to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1849.  He  died  March  18,  1858.  It 
is  said  of  K.  that,  'along  with  Waagen  and  Schnaase,  he 
opened  out  a  new  path  in  artistic  history,  and  originated  a 
national  art  in  Prussia.'  Among  his  chief  contributions  are 
Handhuch  aer  Geschichte  der  Malerei  von  Cons/antin  bis  auf  die 
neuereZeit,  (1837-47);  I£andbuehderKunstgeschichte{i^i-^*])\ 
Geschichte  der  Baukunst  (i8c6).  His  history  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  reached  a  7th  ed.  in  187a 

Xuh'-hom  (*Cow  Horn')  or  Alp-bom,  the  long  horn  of 
the  German  mountainous  regions,  having  usually  five  notes,  and 
capable  of  producing  melodious  phrases. 

Xuik'ajoii,  or  Potto  {Cereoleptes  eaudivokmlus),  a  peculiar 
species  of  carnivorous  mammalia  found  in  S.  America,  and 
attaining  the  size  of  a  large  cat.  Its  colour  is  light  brown, 
variously  marked  with  bands  of  a  darker  colour.  The  tongue  is 
very  long,  is  used  in  taking  in  honey,  a  partiality  for  which  has 
procured  for  the  K.  the  name  of  '  honey  bear.'  The  tail  is  pre- 
hensile, and  assists  the  animal  to  dunb  trees.  The  K.  is  readily 
domesticated,  and  appears  to  be  of  inoffensive  habits. 

Kuil'enburg,  a  walled  town  of  Holland,  in  tne  province  of 
Gelderiand,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lek,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Utrecht  by  rail.  It  has  several  places  of  worship,  including  a 
Jansenist  church  and  a  synagogue,  also  a  fine  orphanage.  There 
are  manufactures  of  stoves,  furniture,  &c.,  and  a  steamboat  trade 
with  Rotterdam,  chiefly  in  grain,  butter,  and  tobacco.  Popt 
(1870)  6162. 

Kulca,  or  Kulcana,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Bomu,  lies  10  miles  W.  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  Billa-Gedibe  and  Billa-Futebe,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  royal  residence.  There  is  a  lam  weekly  market  of  mats, 
horses,  slaves,  pearls,  &c.    Estimatea  pop.  800a 

Kolm  (Czech,  Chlumee,  *a  hill;'  equate  with  the  Lat. 
culmen),  a  village  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  o  miles  N.E.  of  Tep- 
litz,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  a  French  corps  under  Van- 
damme  was  surrounded  by  the  allied  Austro- Russian  army,  and, 
after  a  fierce  resistance,  forced  to  surrender  with  eighty  pieces 
and  10,000  men,  August  29-30,  181^ — K.  (Pol.  Chelmno)  is 
also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  near 
the  Vistula,  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Thorn.  It  has  linen  indus- 
tries and  a  com  trade,  rop.  (1875)  9615.  K.  was  a  Polish 
Hanse  town  from  1466  to  1772.  llie  Kulmisches  Recht  was  a 
collection*  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Teutonic  knights  for  the 
Kulmisch  land. 

Xnma'on,  a  large  district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British 
India,  which  lies  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Area, 
6000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  4^3,314.  It  reaches  up  to  Thibet, 
and  contains  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  sources  of  the  Ganges.  K.  was  annexed  after 
the  Nepftl  war  of  1815.  The  lower  regions  include  the  tetai, 
or  long  fringe  of  malarious  jungle  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  The  forests  are  now  preserved,  and  the  low  land 
has  been  brought  under  an  immigration  scheme.  Potatoes 
are  laigely  grown,  and  in  1872  there  were  1395  acres  under  tea 
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cultivation,  yielding  285,700  lbs.  Gold  and  lead  are  found, 
copper  mines  are  also  worked,  and  the  iron  is  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  to  attract  European  capital.  The  chief  towns  are 
Almorah  (popb  6260),  Mandi,  and  the  sanatorium  of  Nyni  Tal. 
J.  P.  Minaef,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  St 
Petersbur]?*  who  visited  India  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
Oriental  MSS.,  published  Indyeiskiya  skaiki  i  legendm^  &c. 
(Indian  Tales  and  L^ends  collected  in  K.  in  1875  *  ^^  Petersb. 
1877). 

Xanibiik',  a  large  and  handsome  tree  of  the  Myrobalan 
family  {jCombretacea)  called  Pentaptera  glabra.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  India,  and  the  hard  and  durable  wood  is  em- 
ployed in  shipbuilding.  By  calcining  the  bark  and  wood  a  kind 
of  Ume  is  obtained  for  chewing  with  the  betel  nut 

Kiixzmi'eL    See  Caraway. 

Kumqaat  of  Japan,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  orange 
family,  namely,  the  Cihrns  yap(mi€a  of  Thunl^rg.  It  bears  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  goocsberry,  from  which  an  excellent 
preserve  is  prepared.  In  Chusan  the  K.  occupies  extensive 
slopes  of  the  hills^  bearing  abundance  of  its  yellow  fruit,  which 
is  collected  for  home  use  and  for  export 

Ku'neradorl^  a  village  of  Brandenburg,  4}  miles  N.E.  of 
Frankfurt,  is  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  allies,  August  12,  1759. 

Kung^r',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  on 
the  Sylwa,  49  miles  S.K  of  Perm,  has  six  churches,  tanning 
and  other  industries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  large  anchor 
factory.     Pop.  (1870)  10,804. 


St.,  whose  life  is  written  in  the  Acta  Sanctc^ 
rum,  was  the  wife  of  Heinrich  of  Bavaria,  who  became  emperor 
in  1014.  As  the  story  goes,  K.  being  childless,  her  husband  lent 
his  ear  to  calumnies  affecting  her  chastity,  and  permitted  her  to 
suffer  a  trial  by  ordeaL  Having  walked  barefoot  over  plough- 
shares at  a  white  heat  unscathed,  K.  vindicated  her  virtue,  and 
after  Heinrich*s  death  she  took  the  veil,  and  founded  the  con- 
vent of  Kaufunffen,  where  she  died  March  3,  104a  In  1200  K. 
was  canonised  by  Innocent  III. 

Koxinqj'  {Kdnauf;  Sansk.  Kanyakuhja^  'round-shouldered 
girr),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Furruckabad,  N.W.  Provinces, 
Britidi  India,  on  the  Kali  stream,  52  miles  N.W.  of  Giwnpore. 
Pop.  (1872)  17,093.  At  present  little  more  than  'an  expanse  of 
ruins,  where  the  cultivated  fields  are  composed  of  brick-dust  and 
mortar.*  K.  was  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  Hindustan, 
being  second  in  antiquity  only  to  Oude,  and  it  has  given  its 
name  to  the  most  honoured  sept  of  Brahmins.  The  Hindu 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Monammed  of  Ghur  in  1 194 ;  but 
the  city  owes  its  ruin  chiefly  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Ganges,  which  now  flows  2  miles  to  the  E.  In  1540  K.  was  the 
scene  of  the  dedsive  defeat  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Humayun  by 
his  Afghan  rival,  Shere  Shah. 

Kup'fenchiefer,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  beds  of  dark 
shale,  rich  in  copper  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  Harz  and  Hessen, 
and  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  Permian  Period  (q.  v.). 

Kupnx'tliulla  {Kafurthala\  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of 
the  same  name,  in  N.W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the 
Punjanb  Government,  8  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Beeas,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Lahore.— The  state  of  K.  lies  half 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  half  in  Oude,  the  latter  territory  having 
been  granted  for  services  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Area, 
1650  sq.  miles;  pop.  470,000;  revenue,  j^i 70,000,  of  which 
jf  13,100  is  paid  to  the  British  as  commutation  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  army,  15  guns,  198  horse,  and  1014  foot  The  products 
are  sugar-cane,  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  and  tobacca  The  present 
Rajah,  descended  from  the  warlike  Sikh  stock,  was  most  liberal 
in  support  of  education.  He  is  now  insane,  and  the  state  is 
under  British  administration.  See  Griffin's  Rajahs  0/  the  J^H' 
Jaui  (Lahore,  1870). 

Kur  (Gr.  Xuros^  Lat  Cyrus),  or  Ktkwari,  a  river  of 
Armenia,  rises  in  the  Soghan-Iii  Mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Kan, 
enters  Caucasia,  and  after  a  winding  south-easterly  course  of 
about  600  miles,  only  70  of  which  are  navigable^  enters  the 
Caspian  by  several  months  between  Baku  and  Senkoran.    Its 
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J>rincipal  tributaries  are,  on  the  right  the  Aras  (q.  v.),  and  on  the 
eft  the  Alasun. 

Knrdiatan'  ('  land  of  the  Kurds'),  the  gecfgfaphical  expres- 
sion for  a  loosely-defined  region  of  south-western  Asia,  which  is 
included  in  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Van,  Diarbekr,  snd  Bsgdsd, 
and  in  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan.  Its  area  is  virionsly 
estimated  at  from  28,000  to  100,000  sq.  miles  (three-fooxlhs  of 
the  whole  being  nominally  su^ect  to  Turkey),  and  the  pop.  at 
from  one  to  three  millions,  llie  Kurds  (anc  Carduckri  are  a 
nomadic  Aryan  race,  much  given  to  plundering,  and  little 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  They 
are  stout,  dark-complexioned,  and  savace  in  appearance.  A 
few  have  settled  down  to  agriculture,  and  the  cattle,  goats,  and 
horses  of  their  rearing  are  widely  famed.  The  Kurdish  lan- 
guage, a  sister  of  the  Persian,  is  divided  into  two  main  dialects 
— the  Kurmanchi  and  Zaza.  A  branch  of  the  race  occurs  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  whither  it  was  transported  bj 
Shah  Ismail  to  guard  his  eastern  frontier.  These  number  some 
25,000^  live  mostly  in  tents,  and  are  still  notorious  for  their 
thievish  propensities.  See  Rich's  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  K. 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1836),  and  Lerch's  Farschunfen  ukrdieKnrden 
(2  vols.  St  Petersb.  1857-58). 

Xu'ria  Mu'ria  Idanda  belong  to  Britain  (since  1854),  tnd 
are  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Arabia.  They  are  six  in  number,  have  a  total  area  of  21  sq. 
miles,  and  are  inhabited  by  some  thirty  fishermen.  There  is  a 
slight  export  of  inferior  guana 

Xu'rile  Islands,  a  chain  of  twenty-six  Japanese  islands  in 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  from  the  island  of  Yesso, 
N.N.E.,  to  Kamtchatka,  across  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  oif 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  Area  estimated  at  3000  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  probably  not  over  300.  They  are  irregular  and 
mountainous,  containing  some  ten  active  volcanoes,  one  of  which 
is  12,000  feet  high.  They  derive  importance  from  their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  seal-fishery,  and  fiir  trapping.  They  are  dirided 
into  the  Great  and  Little  Kuriles ;  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
Russians  till  they  gave  them  up,  in  exchange  for  territory  in 
Saghalien,  to  the  Japanese  by  treaty  of  June  1875. 

Xu'risches  Hafi^  a  lagoon  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prussia,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  K.'Ntk- 
rung,  and  communicating  with  it  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  sooe 
1000  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep.  It  is  60  miles  long,  and  on 
an  average  15  broad ;  its  waten  are  fresh,  and  for  the  most  pAt 
shallow. 

Kur'nal  {Ramal),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
74  miles  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1868)  27,022.  It  is  a  walled  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  manufactures  of  country  cloth  and 
blankets.  It  is  the  site  of  a  stud-farm,  but  the  military  caotoo- 
ments  were  removed  in  1841,  on  account  of  unhealthin^ 
supposed  to  have  been  engendered  *by  the  interference  with 
drainage  caused  by  the  Western  Jumna  CanaL  K.  was  the 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle  (i739)»  when  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian 
invader,  defeated  the  Mogul  emperor. — The  district  of  Km 
which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Jumna  River  and  irrigated 
by  the  canal,  has  an  area  of  2351  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1868)  6i(^9'7* 
The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  manufactures  are  sal-ammoniac,  made  out  of  the  salt  that 
effloresces  from  the  soil,  ^lass,  and  cotton  goods.  The  towns 
araJC,  Paniput,  and  Kythui. 

Kumnl',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
Madras,  British  India,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tnngabadn 
River,  not  far  above  its  junction  with  the  Kistna,  320  miles  N.W. 
of  Madras ;  pop.  (1871)  25,579.  The  district  of  K.,  which  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions,  has  an  area  df  7'5'  ^' 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  914,432.  This  tract  was  only acquined by 
the  British  in  1834,  when  the  Nawab  or  Mohammedan  chief 
was  forcibly  dethroned  for  treason.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company,  guaranteed  by  ^'^'^' 
ment,  which  were  commenced  in  18(14,  and  have  not  proved  a 
success,  despite  a  total  expenditore  of  more  than  a  million  ste^ 
ling.  The  district  is  at  present  (1877)  the  centre  of  snfienflg 
from  famine. 

Knnaohl  lITaraehi),  the  capital  dty  and  the  seaport  of  ^ 
province  of  Scinde,  British  India,  at  the  extreme  N.  of  the  ddtt 
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of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1872)  ^3f526,  with  an  additional  3297  in 
the  cantonments  wnich  lie  N.£.  of  the  city.  K.  occupies  a  most 
important  position  both  for  tnuie  and  for  military  purposes.  The 
harbour  is  the  best  along  the  seaboard  for  500  miles  in  either 
direction.  It  lies  between  Manora  Head  and  the  island  of  Kia- 
mari.  Up  to  1874,  ;^45o^ooo  had  been  spent  on  its  improve- 
ment, and  is  now  dredged  to  a  uniform  depth  of  20  feet  In 
1871-72  it  was  visited  by  1021  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  129,508. 
The  total  value  of  sea-borne  imports  and  exports  is  about  four 
million  sterling.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods 
(;f 850^  000),  metals  (;(^200,ooo),  grain  and  sugar  Gf'ioo^ooo 
each),  liquors  (;f 90,000).  The  exports  are  raw  cotton 
(;^8oo,coo),  wool  (2^400,000),  oil-seeds,  dves,  and  provisions 
(;£'l  50,000  each).  These  figures  include  the  interportal  trade 
with  Bombay.  There  is  besides  a  large  inland  txade  with 
Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  railway  at  present  (1877) 
only  runs  to  Kotri,  105  miles  up  the  Indus,  but  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Punjaub  is  being  proceeded  with.  K.  has  no 
important  manufactures.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  cared  for 
by  the  municipality.  There  are  several  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals ;  a  handsome  public  building,  called  the  Frere  Hall 
(in  honour  of  Sir  B.  Frere,  for  eight  years  commissioner  of 
Sonde),  which  cost  ;^20,ooo ;  three  steam  cotton-presses,  which 
can  turn  out  daily  looo  pressed  bales ;  and  the  head  offices  of 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company.  The  city  is  said  to 
have  had  no  existence  prior  to  1729.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1839^  four  years  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince bv  Sir  Charles  Napier. — K.  district^  which  extends  be- 
tween the  Hubb  River  and  the  Indus  and  across  the  delta  of  the 
latter  river,  has  an  area  of  14,091  ^.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  423,459. 
It  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  barren  hills  and  sandy  de- 
serts, and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  See  GoMttteer  ofScinde  (Lond. 
1874). 

KoTsk,  a  government  in  S.  Russia,  surrounded  by  the 
governments  Orel,  Voronezh,  Kharkov,  Poltava,  and  Tsher- 
nigov.  Area,  17,937  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,866,859.  It  is 
an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  tne  rivers  Sem,  Psiol,  and 
Vorskla,  which  belong  to  the  river  S3rstem  of  the  Dnieper,  and 
by  the  Donetz  with  its  affluent  the  Oskol,  belonging  to  that  ot 
the  Don.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry ;  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  and  tobacco  are  much  cultivated. — ^K.,  the  capital,  285 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Moscow,  has  twenty-two  churches,  and  a  great 
church  seminary  with  2000  students.    Pop.  (1870)  31,754. 


',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 

and  on  the  Trussva,  300  miles  W.  of  the  Volga.     It  has  large 
tanneries  and  an  active  trade  in  timber.    Pop.  (1870)  14,185. 

Kii«ten'4jie,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  E.  end  of  Trajan's  Wall.  A  railway,  opened 
in  i860,  connects  it  with  Tchemavoda  on  the  Danube.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  for  1872,  in  transit  and  otherwise, 
consisting  of  cereals,  cattle,  wool,  cheese,  &c,  was  ;f400,ooo ; 
and  of  imports,  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  hardware,  coal, 
&C.,  ;£220^ooa  The  same  year  there  entered  and  cleared  395 
steamers  and  sailing  ships,  for  the  most  part  British,  Turkish, 
Austrian,  and  French,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  177,185  tons  re- 
gister.   Pop.  1 80a 

Xufl'tenlaild  (il«.,  '  coast  land '),  a  crown  land  of  Austria, 
lying  between  Carniola  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Area,  3084 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (186^)  600,525.  It  is  part  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  lUyria,  and  ts  sometimes  called  by  that  name.  Includ- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Istria  (q.  v.)  it  is  traversed  in  a  south-east- 
erfy  direction  ;by  lateral  ranges  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which  in 
Monte  Maggiore  attain  a  he^t  of  4400  feet  The  only  consi- 
derable rivers  are  the  Isonso  and  Quieto,  and  the  chief  ports  are 
Trieste  (the  capital).  Capo  d'Istria,  Pirano,  and  Rovigno.  The 
K.  produces  oil,  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  there  is  much 
cattle-breeding  in  the  uplands.  The  country  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  line  connected  with  the  systems  of  Austria  and  Italy. 

Xiis'trin,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Nenmark  district  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  is  53  miles  E.  of  Berlin  by 
rail,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  with  the  Oder.  It  has 
three  suburbs  and  a  royal  castle.    Pop.  (1875)  11,202. 

Xutai'eh  (anc.  CtiHtmni)^  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Bmsa,  on  the  Pursak,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakarta,  72  miles 


S.R  of  Brusa.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trader  is  protected 
by  a  fortress,  and  has  an  estimated  pop.  of  60,00a 

Kutaifl',  a  Russian  government,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caucasus, 
W.  by  the  Black  Sea,  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  E.  by  Tiflis. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries. 
Area,  8000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  591,59a— K,  the  chief  town 
of  the  above,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rion  near  the  Tiflis 
railway,  and  60  miles  W.N.  W.  of  the  port  of  Poti  on  the  Black 
Sea.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cutatuium  or  Cytaa^ 
capital  of  Colchis,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
cattle,  &C.    Pop.  8263. 

Kutch,  or  Oat<di  (Kach)  a  native  state  of  W.  India,  in  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  Bombay  Government,  occupyizig  a 
peninsula  which  becomes  an  island  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  bounded  N.  by  the  Runn  of  K.  separating  it  from  Scinde, 
W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  K.  separating  it 
from  Kattywar,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  native  states  of  Gujerat 
Area,  excluding  the  Runn,  6500  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  487,305. 
The  products  are  grain,  cotton,  and  oilseeds;  but  K.  is 
best  known  as  a  centre  of  active  trade  and  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men. The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  EX  coast  of 
Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  from 
British  India,  of  whom  many  are  emigrants  from  K.  In  1871 
the  trade  of  K.  direct  with  Zanzibar  was  valued  at  $281,660^ 
chiefly  cotton  cloth.  In  1872-73  the  coasting  trade  of  K.  with 
Indian  ports  was  thus  returned: — Exports,  £1^^000^  chiefly 
cocoa  nuts,  spices,  wood,  grain,  and  pulse;  iniports,  £210^^ 
chiefly  %alt  The  ruling  chief,  whose  title  is  Rao,  is  of  the 
Jhareja  clan  of  Rajputs,  which  dates  back  to  the  15th  c.  The  first 
treaty  with  the  British  was  in  1869,  and  there  have  been  several 
later  agreements  to  suppress  piracy,  restore  internal  order,  and 
check  female  infanticide.  The  present  (1877)  Rao,  who  is  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  has  much  improved  the  administration,  and 
has  co-operated  to  put  down  the  Zansib&r  slave-trade.  Revenue^ 
;f  130,000 ;  tribute,  £\%jXO,  The  capital  is  Bhuj,  but  the  port 
of  Mandvi  is  the  most  populous  town. 

Kutt'enberg  (Czech.  Hora-Kuina)  is  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  45  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Prag  by  rail  A  vein  of  silver  here 
discovered  in  1237,  after  being  worked  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet, 
became  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  1 6th  c.  There  are  still 
mines  of  copper  and  lead.  K.  manufactures  cottons  and  beet- 
sugar,  and  has  several  Gothic  churches,  that  of  St.  Barbara  being 
much  admired.     Pop.  (1869)  12,747. 

Ku'tub  VixiBaf  (the  'pillar  of  Kntub-ud-din,'  the  fint 
Mohammedan  emperor  of  Delhi),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
column  or  tower  at  Delhi,  which  is  unique  in  the  world.  It  is 
now  238  feet  high,  but  was  once  higher.  The  base,  which  is  of 
red  sandstone,  is  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides.  The  shaft  is 
circular,  and  tapen  gradually  to  the  summit  There  are  five 
stories,  each  with  a  balcony ;  the  two  apper  ones  are  of  white 
marble.  It  can  easily  be  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  inside. 
It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1368,  and  agam  in  1803  it  required 
to  be  thoroughly  repairMl  by  the  British  Government  After 
much  controversy,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  was  built  in  honour 
of  Mahommed  of  Ghnr  (1200-20),  and  that  Hindu  artificers  were 
probably  employed. 

Ku'tusoff^,  Miohael  Laiinoiiovioh  Gt>lenit«6hef(  Prince 
of  Smolensk,  was  bom  in  1 745,  studied  at  Strassburg,  became 
an  officer  of  artillery  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  during  the  war  of  Polish  Con- 
federation. At  Chouma  (1774),  and  again  at  Otchakofi*  (1788) 
he  was  severely  wounded ;  he  contributed  greatly  to  tibe  victory 
of  Matchin,  acted  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  Gover- 
nor of  Finland,  commanded  (1805)  the  first  Russian  iorps 
darmk  against  the  French,  and  overcame  Af arshal  Mortier  at 
Diirenstein.  K.  was  second  in  command  at  Austerlitz,  and 
commander-in-chief  (1811-12)  in  the  Turkish  and  French  wars. 
He  died  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia,  May  loth,  1813. 

S^boo^ca.    See  Amboyna  Wood. 

Ky'axiisizig',  a  process  of  preserving  wood  from  Dry-rot 
invented  by  Mr.  Kyan  of  New  York.  It  consists  in  immersing 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate^  which  unites 
with  the  albumen,  and  prevents  the  germination  of  fungi  K. 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  other  methods,  as 
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the  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  correspond- 
ing both  in  position  and  in  modified  shape  to 
*  the  Greek  Lambda  and  Hebrew  Lamed  (*  ox- 
goad').  It  is  a  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  soft 
sound,  which  is  uniformly  constant  in  all 
languages,  except  in  the  Welsh  and  Spanish, 
where  L  is  doubled  and  pronounced  with  a 
lisp  as  a  sort  of  aspirate,  indifferently  repre- 
sented by  H  I^  and  F  L.  L  interchanges  with 
R,  D,  and  N ;  'apostle '  becomes,  in  French,  apdire; 
'St  Giles'  is  properly  Saint  iEgidius ;  Bologna  or  Bou- 
logne, i$  the  Latin  Bononia.  L  sometimes  disappears  alto- 
f  ether,  as /faff^,  from  ^/ii9f«j= level ;  Firenze,  the  modem 
talian  name  of  Florence.  When  preceding  another 
consonant,  it  sometimes  becomes  mute,  as  'palm,  could.* 
In  English  words  of  one  syllable,  the  final  L  is  doubled,  as 
'bell.'  As  a  numeral  L.  stands  for  50 ;  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Hbra^  the  Latin  for  '  pound '  (hence  ^.  for  a  pound  sterling,  and 
lb.  for  a  pound  avoirdupois),  and  also  for  Law,  as  LLD.  =  Legum 
Doctor,  or  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Laaland.    See  Lollanix 

Lab'arum,  the  standard  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  which 
the  Roman  eagle  was  replaced  by  a  golden  crown,  indosing  the 
monogram  XP*  while  on  the  purple  banner  below  the  figure  of 
Christ  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Emperor.  Its  adoption 
was  due  to  Constantino's  well-known  vision  of  a  cross  in  the 
heavens,  which  preceded  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  and  led 
him  to  embrace  Christianity. 

liabMoy^re,  Charles  Angelique  Francois  Huohet, 
Coxnte  de,  a  French  general  of  an  old  Breton  family,  was 
l)om  at  Paris,  April  17,  1786.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined 
the  army,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Lannes,  subse- 
quently to  Prince  Eugene;  was  placed,  in  181 1,  at  the  head  of 
a^battalion,  and  next  year  was  made  colonel  by  Napoleon. 
During  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and 
Kolbeig,  his  bravery  won  for  him  further  distinction,  and  he 
soon  became  general  of  brigade.  L.  was  one  of  the  last  of 
Napoleon's  oflScers  to  leave  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  subse- 
quently supported  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.,  but  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  delaying  too  long  his  flight,  was  arrested, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  on  the  plain  ofGrenelle,  August 
19,  1815. 

Ija'bel,  or  Pile,  in  Heraldry,  a  three-pointed  figure,  used  to 
distinguish  the  eldest  son  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 

I4ibia't89  is  a  large  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs 
and  shrubs,  numbering  about  120  genera  and  2500  species- 
abundant  in  warm  and  temperate  rq??ons,  rare  in  Arctic  and 
Alpine  districts.  Some  sixty  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  properties  are  stimulant,  fragrant,  aromatic  Many  are 
used  as  culinary  vegetables,  more  particularlv  for  flavouring 
purposes — such  as  the  mints,  sage,  thyme,  and  others ;  others 
yield  volatile  oils,  which  are  used  in  medicine,  perfumery,  &c, 
as  peppermint,  lavender,  rosemary,  patchouli 

Ija'biam,  the  term  applied  to  the  lower  lip  in  insects  and 
other  Arthropoda,  The  L.  in  insects  is  composed  of  a  confluent 
pair  of  maxube  or  lesser  jaws.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  lahrum  or  upper  lip,  a  segment  developed  ap- 
parently in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  of  Arthropoda. 

Ijablache^t  Ituigif  a  famous  operatic  singer  of  French  ori- 
gin, was  bom  at  Naples,  December  6,  1794,  studied  under  Gen- 
tile and  Valente,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  engaged  as 
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buffo  NapoUtano  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  in  Naples.  Thence 
with  ever  increasing  success  he  pa»ed  to  Palermo,  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Vienna,  in  the  last  of  which  cities  he  created  quite  a  furore, 
and  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour.  L.  made  his  debAt  at 
Paris  in  1830,  and  san^  there  every  winter  till  1852.  He  also 
visited  England,  Russu^  and  Germany*  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  He  died  at  Naples,  January  23, 1858. 
Li  was  a  splendid  artist,  powerful,  passionate,  and  majestic  ;'he 
was  also  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  and  amassed  a  precious  coUec- 
tion  of  antiquities.  See  Castel  Blaze,  Biographie  de  L,^  and 
F^tis,  Biogr,  Univ.  des  Musiciens, 

Laboratories  are  establishments  where  scientific  experiments 
are  systematically  carried  on.  The  name  has  long  been  familiar 
in  reference  to  chemistry,  and  till  comparatively  recently  was 
solely  used  in  this  connection.  Now,  however,  L.  are  recognised 
as  essential  to  the  complete  study  of  every  natural  and  phvsical 
science.  The  laboratory  system  has  been  especially  developed 
in  Germany,  where  every  university  has  its  diemical,  physical, 
physiological,  botanical,  zoological,  anatomical,  L.,  in  buUdings 
totally  distinct  in  many  cases  from  the  rest  of  the  university. 
The  example  set  by  Geraumy  is  being  assiduously  followed  by 
all  civilised  nations ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  this  rapid  de- 
velopment of  opportunities  for  investigation  and  for  training  in 
the  method  of  research,  that  science  in  all  its  branches  has  made 
such  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Laborde',  Alexandre  LooIb  Joseph,  Oomte  de,  bom 
at  Paris,  15th  September  1774,  was  the  youngest  son  of  an 
eminent  financier  (guillotined  i8th  April  1794).  Entering  the 
Austrian  service,  he  served  through  five  campaigns  against  the 
French  Republic,  but  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  ot 
Campo  Formio,  and  having  won  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 
attended  him  in  1808  on  his  Spanish,  and  in  1809  on  his  Austrian 
invasion.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  L.  retired  for  a  while  from 
politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  visiting 
England  in  1 81 5  to  study  the  Lancaster  system,  but  in  1823  he 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  member  of  the  extreme 
Left,  signed  the  Protestation  of  1830,  and  after  the  July  Revolu- 
tion received  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine.  He  died  at  Paris, 
24th  October  1842.  Ia  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  travel  and  antiquarian  research,  of  which  ma^r  be  mentioned 
Voyage  en  Espagne  (4  vols.  Par.  .1807-18) ;  IHniraire  de  tEspagne 
(5  vols.  Par.  1809-27 ;  3d  ed.  with  additions  by  Humboldt  and 
St.  Vincent,  6  vols.  1827-28) ;  and  Les  Monuments  de  la  France 
(2  vols.  Par.  i832-36).^His  son,  L^on.  BmaTinel,  Oomte 
de  L.,  bom  at  Paris,  15th  June  1807,  studied  at  Gottingen, 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  was  secretary  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Rome  (1829),  London  (1830),  the  Hague  (1832),  and  Kassel 
(1834).  Quitting  diplomacy,  he  held  the  post  of  curator  of 
modem  sculpture  in  the  Louvre  (1848-51);  and  of  director  of  the 
imperial  arcnives  from  i8^6  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Paris,  Mardi  30,  1869.  like  his  father,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  and  like  him  he  published  a  multitude  of  works 
on  travel,  art,  and  archaeology,  as  VoyaM  de  V Arabic  Pitrk  {^9x. 
1830-33) ;  Voyage  en  Orient  (Par.  1837-64) ;  Histoire  de  la 
Gravure  (Par.  1839) ;  and  Archives  de  la  France  (Par.  1866). 

LalKnir.    See  Capital. 

La  Boordonn'ais,  Bertraad  Francois  TEaStA  de,  one  of 

the  great  l^renchmen  in  India  in  the  i8th  c.,  was  bom  at  St. 
Malo,  Febraary  11,  1699.  Destined  for  the  sea  from  his  youth, 
he  bchcame  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  French  East  India 
Company  in  1723,  and  in  1725  took  Mah^  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
whiclt  was  called  after  him.  In  1746,  as  governor  of  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  he  led  a  fleet  to  Pondicherry  and  put  the 
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British  souadroa  to  flight  la  conjunction  with  Dupleii,  he 
then  attECKcd  Madras,  which  sunendoned ;  but  he  qnarrelled  with 
Onpleiz  about  the  tenns  of  the  capitulation,  and  forthwith  sailed 
away.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille ; 
thou^  acquitted  on  his  trial,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  Septem- 
ber %  1753.    See  Colonel  MaUeson*s  French  in  Inditu 

Lft'boiirttni  and  Artif  icen.  By  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  single  men 
between  twelve  years  of  age  and  sUty,  married  men  under  thirty 
yeaiB  of  age^  and  all  single  women  between  twelve  and  for^ 
years  of  age  not  having  any  means  of  livelihood,  may  be  com- 
pelled by  two  justices  to  go  out  to  serve  in  husbandry  or  in 
certain  specific  trades.  Differences  between  masters  and  servants 
in  husbandry  and  in  handicrafts  may  be  determined  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  is  to  examine  upon  oath  and  nudce  order  for 
payment,  provided  the  question  does  not  involve  a  value  above 
;f  la  Police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  have  power  to  settle 
disputes  between  masters  and  bargemen,  ballast  men,  coal 
porters,  saUors,  and  other  labourers  for  hire  on  the  river  Thames, 
docks,  and  wharves,  provided  the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
;f  5.  They  have  also  authority  vrithin  the  metropolis  district 
summarily  to  compel  any  one  detaining  the  proper^  of  another 
to  deliver  it  to  the  owner,  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £1$, 

Labrador',  the  name  applied  to  an  undefined  part  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  great  Canadian  peninsula,  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic.  L.  proper,  or  the  countiv  stretching  from 
Cape  St  Louis,  at  the  entrance  to  Belle  Isle  Strait  to  Cape 
Chudldgh  in  the  N.W.,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfound- 
land. Area  70^000  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1869)  2479,  exclusive 
of  the  natives,  who  have  of  late  years  been  grc^y  reduced 
hf  famine  and  disease.  The  interior  has  a  sandy,  rockv, 
and  swampy  surface,  and  the  coast  is  precipitous,  greatly 
indented,  and  fringed  with  islands.  The  coasts  abound  in 
valuable  harped  and  hooded  seals,  and  the  sea  is  well-stocked 
with  codfish  and  herring  of  the  best  quality.  Near  the  settle- 
ments are  cultivated  some  potatoes  and  ve|[etables.  The  climate 
is  severe,  the  temperature  in  winter  ranging  lower  than  that  of 
Greooland,  and  tne  scanty  flora  is  limited  to  stunted  birch, 
willow,  juniper,  and  poplar  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Esquimaux,  and  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  whose  chief  stations  are  Nain  (the  first,  founded 
in  1771),  Okkak,  Hebron,  Zoar,  and  Rama.  There  are  other 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  the  latter  among  the 
scanty  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior.  In  the  brief  summer  the 
coast  is  visited  by  many  vessels  from  Newfoundland,  England, 
Jersey,  and  the  United  States.  The  revenues  are  in  the  care  of 
a  collector,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Blanc  Sablon.  L.  is 
governed  l:^  a  summary  court,  the  judge  of  which  is  both  magis- 
trate and  coroner.  See  Hind's  ExphnOunu  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Z.  Peninsnla  (1863).  The  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  W. 
of  L.  proper,  that  drains  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait,  was  for 
two  centuries  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (q.  v.), 
and  was  sold  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1871.  The  tract 
of  country  to  the  S.  of  L.  proper,  and  stretching  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  also  belonged  formeriy  to  the  Company,  and  is  now 
the  district  of  L.,  in  Saffuenay  county,  Quebec  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  are  mainly  em- 
ployed in  the  sod,  fish,  and  fur  industries.  At  Moisie  there  are 
considerable  iron-works.  The  position  of  the  Indians  has  been 
greatly  improved  h9  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Pop.  (1871) 
3597,  exclusive  of  Anticosti  (q.  v.),  with  its  102  inhabitants. 

Labiradorita,  the  typical  member  of  the  lime  felspar  group, 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  greenstone,  gabbro^  hypersthene 
rock,  and  certain  granites.  It  is  usually  dark  grey  or  orown  in 
colour,  but  is  often  relieved  by  a  play  of  brilliant  colours  due  to 
internal  reflections.  It  is  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
consequently  been  employed  in  jewellery. 

LaVridA,  a  family  of  Teleostean  fishes,  represented  by  the 
genera  Lahms^  Scanu,  ftc.  In  this  group  the  mouth  has  thick 
fleshy  lips.  One  dorsal  fin  spiny  in  front  is  developed.  The 
ventral  fins  are  beneath  the  pectorals,  f>.,  are  jugular  in  posi- 
tion. Cycloid  scales  form  the  body-covering,  and  there  are  soft 
teeth  OQ  the  pharyngeal  bones.  Tht  typical  genus  Lahnu  in- 
cludes the  fiallan  and  other  wrasse.  The  Ballan  wrasses 
{Lahrut  hergyita)  is  common  round  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  the 
three-spotted  wrasse  (L,  trimactUatus)  being  another  familiar 
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species.    The  genus  Scants  (q.  v.)  includes  the  Parrot  fishes  of 
tropical  seas. 

LaVrom.    See  Labium. 

La  Broyte^    See  BRurtKB. 

Labuan'  (Malay,  'an  anchorage'),  a  British  island  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  ootst  of 
Borneo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  10  miles  wide. 
Area  45  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871)  ^SfA,  It  vras  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  of  Ix>meo  in  1S46,  and  a  settlement  called  Victoria  has 
been  made  at  its  S.E.  extremity.  There  is  a  good  harbour,  sn 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  extensive  coal  mines,  which  are  con- 
nected witn  the  port  by  railway  over  5  miles  long.  The  exports 
are  sago,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  and  pearls.  In  1874  the  total 
value  of  exports  was  ;( 99,  ick,  and  of  imports  ;f  89,978.  The 
public  revenue  (1874)  ^^  £7<^  L.  is  a  bishop's  see.  Its 
importance  is  mainly  due  to  its  central  position  with  regard  to 
Borneo,  Annam,  Cambodia,  and  the  Philippines. 

Iiabnr^nuxn,  the  Cytisut  Laburnum  of  botanists,  is  a  native 
of  Switserland  and  the  adjoining  mountain  territory  of  France 
and  Germany.  It  and  the  lilac  are  now  the  commonest  trees  in 
Briti^  suburban  gardens,  but  the  L.,  with  its  'golden  run,'  is 
seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  planted  in  front  of  loftier  trees 
in  a  park  or  extensive  sluubbery.  The  dark  heart- wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  for  which  qualities  it  is  in  request  for  turmng.  The 
seeds  are  poisonous.  The  purple  L.  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
above-named  species  and  C,  ^ffureus,  Scotch  I*  is  the  variety 
Alpinus  of  C  laburnum, 

Lab'yrinth  (derived  by  some  from  Labaris,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  numerous  princes  to  whom  the  construction  of  the  funoos 
Egyptian  L.  was  attributed,  by  others  deemed  akin  to  the 
Gr.  laurOf  'a  passage')  is  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
vast  structures,  consisting  of  numerous  intricate  passages  and 
halls,  and  situated  wholly  or  partly  under  ground.  The  great 
Egyptian  L.  lay  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Moeris  in  Middle  Egypt,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  since  called  Ar^oe. 
It  is  thus  described  bj^  Herodotus — '  The  L.  has  twehe  oouts, 
all  of  them  roofed,  with  ^tes  exactly  opposite  one  another,  sb 
looking  to  the  N.,  and  six  to  the  S.  A  single  wall  surrounds 
the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different  sorts  of  chamben 
throughout — ^half  under  ground,  half  above  ground,  the  latter 
built  upon  the  former ;  the  whole  number  of  these  chamben  is 
three  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  of  each  Idnd.  The  keepeis 
could  not  be  got  to  show  the  underground  buildings ;  since  they 
contain  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  who  baUt  the  L.,  and  also 
those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  The  upper  chambers  excel  all 
other  human  productions ;  for  the  passages  through  the  hoQseSi 
and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths  across  the  courts,  excited 
in  me  infinite  admiration.  The  roof  was  throughout  of  stone, 
like  the  walls ;  and  the  walls  were  carved  ail  over  with  figures ; 
every  courtway  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  whidi  was  boiU 
of  white  stones,  exquisitely  fitted  together.'  Accounts  of  this 
wonderful  building  are  also  given  by  Strabo  and  other  andeot 
writers.  It  was  identified  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  June  1843.  A 
second  L.,  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian,  but  only  one  hon- 
dredth  part  the  size,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Uxdalos,  at 
the  command  of  Minos,  who  shut  up  within  it  the  monster 
Minotaurus.  It  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  situated  near  Cnossos, 
the  royal  dty  of  Crete.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  believed 
never  to  have  existed,  and  that  its  introduction  into  the  works 
of  later  writers  vras  suggested  by  the  natural  caverns,  still  to  be 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  Similar  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Lemnos  and  in  Samos.  The  term  L.  was  applied  to 
an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness  in  gardens,  such  as  the  Mase 
at  Hampton  Court.  In  anatomy,  the  L.  is  the  part  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  behind  the  tympanum ;  and  in  metallurgy,  a  sexiei  of 
troughs  conveying  water  for  washing  pulverised  ore  in  a 
stamping-mill. 

Labyrintb'odon,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  extinct  genns 
of  Amphibians  for  which  a  special  order  has  been  constructed, 
namely,  that  of  the  LabyHntnodontia,  This  group  is  defined  by 
Huxley  as  including  animals  in  which  the  'boay  is  of  salamander 
form,  with  relatively  weak  limbs  and  a  long  tail  The  doisal 
vertebrae,  when  completdv  ossified,  are  biconcave^  with  doable 
transverse  processes.  The  ribs  have  dUtinct  cspitula  and 
tubercula.'  The  points  in  which  the  L.  dificrs  most  perceptibly 
from  all  living  amphibians  consist  in  the  presence  of  three 
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hard,  bony  skin-plfttes  in  the  thoracic  region,  occapjixig  the 
place  of  the  intexclavide  and  clavicle  or  couar-bone.  between 
these  plates  and  the  pelvis  other  skin-plates  were  developed, 
forming  a  kind  of  armour-plating  on  the  abdombal  surface. 
The  skull  has  '  distinctly  ossified  epiotic  bones,'  and  the  cranial 
bones  are  sculptured,  and  '  exhibit  peculiar  smooth  symmetrical 
grooves — ^the  so-called  "mucous  canals."'  Another  point  in 
which  the  L.  appear  as  exceptional  animals  when  compared 
with  their  nearest  living  allies,  is  the  possession  of  teeth  of 
a  very  complicated  pattern.  The  parietes  or  outer  walls  of  the 
teeth  were  deeply  folded  and  plaited,  '  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
complicated  *' lab^nthine "  pattern  in  the  transverse  section 
of  the  tooth.'  Living  amphibians  possess  at  the  most  teeth 
of  venr  rudimentary  nature.  The  head  in  the  L.  was  further 
defended  by  bony  armour-plates.  These  animals  became  first 
known  to  geological  science  by  the  discovery  of  their  foot- 
prints in  simdstones  of  the  Triassic  age.  These  footprints 
resembled  the  shape  of  the  human  hand,  each  having  five 
toes,  and  hence  the  unknown  animal  which  made  these  traces 
received  the  name  of  Cheirotherium^  literally  '  hand-beast.' 
Further  research  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  L.  remains, 
and  in  the  demonstration  that  the  hand-Uke  impressions  were 
formed  by  these  animals.  The  L.  occur  as  fossils  in  rocks  rang- 
ing from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Triassic  system.  Numerous 
genera  {Anthraeosastrus^  Raniceps^  Diftdrerpeton^  Hylerpeton^ 
Archegosaurui^  &c.)  are  known. 

Lao  is  a  resinous  substance  elaborated  on  the  twigs  of  various 
trees  by  the  puncture  of  the  female  insect  of  Coccm  lacca.  The 
plants  on  which  the  substance  is  chiefly  obtained  are  the  banyan 
{Ficus  Indica)^  and  the  peepul  [F»  reiigiosa),  besides  BuUafrondosa 
and  one  or  two  others ;  and  the  countries  whence  it  comes  are 
Indis^  Bnrmah,  Siam,  and  Pegu.  The  twigs  on  which  the  de- 
posit is  formed  are  completdy  encrusted  with  the  resinous 
material  sometimes  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  L. 
in  reality  consists  partly  of  an  exudation  from  the  tree,  arising 
from  the  incision  of  the  female  insect  in  depositing  her  eggs,  and 
partly  of  a  secretion  from  her  own  body,  m  which  the  egn  are 
deposited  during  their  development  The  bodies  of  the  Itemale 
insects  themselves,  which  remain  adherent  to  the  resinous  mass 
they  daborate,  and  generally  the  undeveloped  em,  form  part  of 
the  L.  as  gathered.  The  twigs  covered  with  X.  are  gathered 
twice  a  year,  and  in  that  state  without  any  preparation  they 
constitute  the  stick  I*  of  commerce.  This  is  subsequently 
crushed  to  small  pieces,  the  wooden  cores  are  removed,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
washing  separates  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  crude  L., 
and  the  remaining  resin  then  constitutes  seed  L.  A  very  valu- 
able red  dye-stuff  is  precipitated  from  the  sodic  solution  by  means 
of  alum,  aind  when  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes  it  forms  L.  dye, 
very  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  cochineal 
for  dyeing  bright  scarlets  and  pinks.  Shell  L. — the  form  in  which 
the  re»n  is  most  commonly  found  in  British  markets — is  formed 
by  melting  seed  L.,  straining  it  through  a  cotton  bag,  and  while 
still  viscous  pressing  it  out  between  flat  stones  or  leaves  into  thin 
plates  or  scales.  Chemically,  L.  is  a  mixture  of  several  resins, 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  borax.  Dyed  a  golden 
yellow  it  is  worked  in  the  East  into  the  form  of  chain  bracelets 
and  other  ornamental  articles.  It  constitutes  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  ordinary  sealing  wax,  a  vamiih  is  prepared  from  it, 
and  it  is  also  the  principal  substance  usied  by  hatters  for  preparing 
the  stiff  bodies  of  silk  hats  and  for  stiffening  felt  hats. 

Lao  (Sansk.  Utiska),  the  term  universally  nsed  by  natives  and 
Europeans  throughout  India  for  loo^ooa  It  is  primarily  appli- 
cable to  money,  out  is  also  in  use  for  other  large  qusmtities ;  at 
the  exchange  of  2s.  for  the  rupee,  a  L.  =;f  io,ooa  A  hundred 
lacs  is  called  a  crore,  or  £1^000^000,  In  Indian  notation  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  the  commas  marking  off  the  periods 
are  placed,  not  after  the  thousands  and  millions,  but  after  the 
lacs  and  crores.  From  this  word  is  derived  the  name  of  die  L. 
Insect  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  its  numerous  swarms. 

Ziaoo'adiTes  (Sansk.  iakke^  *  a  hundred  thousand,'  and  dive, 
*  an  island '),  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  100 
miles  W.  of  the  Muabar  coast  They  are  of  coral  formation, 
and  from  a  distance  their  coooa-nnt  trees  alone  show  above  the 
water.  The  inhabitants,  who  may  number  15,000^  are  inoffen* 
nve  and  poorly  off.  The  I«  are  neglected  by  the  British  admin- 
istration of  India.    They  are  liable  to  be  devastated  by  cyclones. 


and  have  caused  the  wreck  of  many  ships.  Exports  to  British 
India  in  1874,  inclucUng  also  those  of  the  Maldives,  £^coo ;  im- 
ports, ;^a7,ooa  Since  that  year  the  trade  has  been  included 
with  Briti^  India. 

Iiaoe,  a  delicate  textile  fabric  much  nsed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  the  clothing  of  ladies  and  young  children,  though  hi  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  its  use  extended  to  articles  of  male  attire, 
and  even  to  the  decoration  of  boot  tops.  L.  and  embroidery  ap- 
proach very  near  each  other  in  character,  although  they  may 
generally  be  distinguished  readilv  enough  from  the  fact  that  em- 
broidery consists  of  needle-work  ornamentation  applied  to  a 
woven  basis,  whereas  L.  is  wrought  throughout  as  a  distinct 
ornamental  fabric  by  itself.  The  medieval '  cut- work '  L.,  how- 
ever, made  chiefly  in  convents  for  the  decoration  of  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  altar  cloths,  &c.,  having  been  button-stitched  on 
cloth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  embroidery.  L.  proper 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  '  ground '  and  the  pattern.  The  ground 
generally  consists  of  a  very  fine  net- work  {rheau)  of  small  hexa- 
gonal meshes  which  serve  to  hold  the  whole  fabric  together,  and 
connect  the  various  portions  of  the  pattern  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
guipure  L.  the  patterns  are  connected  by  'brides'  or  threads, 
strnigthened  and  ornamented  with  button  stitches,  &c  Again, 
in  some  kinds  of  L.  the  ground  is  wanting,  and  the  pattern  so 
arranged  that  it  either  forms  a  continuous  scroll,  or  so  touches 
and  joins  edges  as  to  hold  the  whole  together.  The  fibres  used 
in  rnaking  L.  are  flax,  cotton,  and  silk,  gold  and  silver  thread 
being  also  sometimes  employed. 

L.  is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  according  to  its  method 
of  manufacture,  which  are  called  respectively  piUow  and  point 
or  needle-made  Ia  Two  other  distinctions  may  also  be  drawn 
classifying  the  fabric  into  real  or  hand-made,  and  imitation  or 
machine-made  L.  Pillow  L.  is  so  called  from  its  being  manu- 
factured with  the  aid  of  a  large  stuffed  cushion  into  which  pins 
are  stuck  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pattern,  and  around 
these  the  Ia  thread  is  plaited  from  a  great  number  of  small  bob- 
bins. The  complexity  and  delicacy  of  some  of  the  work  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
1200  bobbins  are  required  for  one  pillow,  and  an  expert  L.-maker 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  will  not  finish  more  tnan  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  a  week.  For  such  extremely  fine  kinds  of  L.  a  thread 
of  extraordinary  tenuity,  spun  in  damp  cellars  from  specially 
grown  flax,  is  employed.  Such  thread  will  sometimes  cost  as 
much  as  jf  240  per  lb.,  but  in  recent  times  fine  cotton  jam  has 
been  largely  substituted  for  flax.  The  following  description  of 
the  mode  of  making  genuine  point  L«  {point  d*AunfOH)  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Palliser :— '  The  pattern  is  printed  off  on  pieces  of  green 
parchment  about  10  inches  long,  each  s^ment  numba«d  in  its 
sides ;  the  pattern  is  then  prick^l  through  upon  the  parchment, 
which  is  next  stitched  to  a  piece  of  coarse  Unen  folaed  double. 
The  outline  of  the  pattern  is  traced  out  by  two  threads  fixed  by 
small  stitches  passed  with  another  thread  and  needle  through  the 
parchment  and  its  linen  lining.  When  the  outline  is  finished,  the 
piece  b  given  over  to  another  worker  to  make  the  ground,  which 
IS  worked  backwaj:d8  and  forwards  at  right  angles  to  the  border. 
The  flowers  are  next  vrorked  in ;  then  foUow  the  modes  or  fillings 
and  other  different  operations.  When  completed  the  threads 
which  unite  L.  parchment  and  linen  together  are  cut  by  paning 
a  razor  between  the  folds  of  the  linen,  and  there  remains  only 
Uie  great  work  of  uniting  the  different  segments  together.  This 
process  devolves  upon  the  head  of  the  funric,  and  u  effected  by 
the  stitch  called  "  assemblage,"  b^  us  "  fine  joining." ' 

The  principal  variety  of  pure  pomt  L.  manufactured  in  modern 
times  is  the/Mic/  ^Alen^on,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described 
above.  A  portion  also  of  Brussels  L.  is  needle-made  and  dis- 
tinguished 9A  point  h  raigmiU,  although  more  commonly  what 
is  known  as  Brussels  L.  is  a  piUow-made  fabric.  The  varieties 
of  pillow  L.  are  very  numerous,  and  distinct  classes  of  work  being 
characteristic  of  special  localities,  the  L.  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  production.  Thus  Valenciennes, 
Lille,  Mechlin,  Cluny,  Maltese^  Brussels,  and  Honiton  laces, 
which  are  the  principal  varieties  of  pillow-made  Lw,  are  all  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  grounds, 
the  diaracter  of  their  flowers  or  fillings,  the  nature  and  mode  of 
their  joinings,  the  kind  of  thread  from  which  they  are  made^  or 
other  characters.  To  convey  an  intelligible  account  of  the  dis- 
tincdons  between  these  varieties  of  L.  would  occupy  much  more 
space  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
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The  manufacture  of  imitations  of  all  these  varieties  of  L.  is  an 
art  which  has  attained  its  highest  development  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  L.  and  hosiery  trade  are  the  staple  manufactures.  The 
machines  for  making  L.  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  being,  as  remarked  by  Dr. 
Ure,  '  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious  chronometer  in  multi- 
plicity of  mechanical  device  as  tliat  is  beyond  a  common  roasting 
jack.'  The  fundamental  apparatus  for  machine-making  of  L.  is 
the  bobbin  net  frame  (see  Bobbin  Net),  as  by  it  the  *  ground  * 
of  all  common  imitations  of  pillow  L.  is  made.  Machine-made 
L.,  however,  embraces  not  only  imitations  of  L.  having  net 
grounds,  but  all  other  classes,  and  even  fine  Brussels  point,  are 
successfully  imitated  by  means  of  the  machines  now  in  operation. 
See  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  History  of  L.  (Lond.  1865) ;  Felkin's 
Machtne-made  Hosiery  and  L.  Manufactures  (Lond.  1867) ;  J. 
Seguin's  La  Dentelle  (Par.  1875)  ;  and  Cole's  Ancient  Needle- 
point and  Pillow-Lace  (Arundel  Society,  1875). 

Lace-Baxk  Tree,  or  Lagetta  lintearia^  belonging  to  the 
Daphne  family,  is  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies.  The  inner  bark 
after  maceration  can  be  separated  into  layers  of  a  beautiful  net- 
like appearance,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Lace-Leafl    See  Lattice-Leaf. 

Laclede,  Bernard  Qermain  Etienne  de  la  Ville, 
Comte  de,  a  French  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Agen,  26th  De- 
cember 1756.  Among  the  authors  who  first  influenced  him 
most  was  Buflbn,  and  his  tastes  on  entering  life  were  impartially 
distributed  between  music  and  natural  science.  Having  com- 
posed music  for  the  opera  OmphaUy  besides  several  symphonies 
and  a  chorus,  and  published  an  Essai  sur  V £lectricit^,  none  of 
which  brought  him  distinction,  Buffon  offered  him  a  demonstra- 
torship in  the  private  museum  of  the  king,  and  asked  him  to 
continue  a  part  of  his  Histoire  Naturelle,  In  1788  L.  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles,  On  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  he  became  deputy-extraordinary  for  the 
town  of  Agen,  and  in  1791  deputy  for  Paris  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  advocating  moderate  opinions.  L* Histoire  des  Pois- 
sons  appeared  1 798-1 803,  and  L* Histoire  Naturelle  des  Citcues  in 
1804,  the  two  works  which  give  him  his  principal  title  to  recog- 
nition as  a  natural  historian.  L.  became  president  of  the  senate 
in  180  X,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  refusing  the  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  Providence,  as  he  said,  had  endowed  him 
with  the  faculty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  established  govern- 
ment, so  that  in  18x5,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  he  retained  his 
imperial  honours.  I*  died  at  Epinay,  6th  October  1825,  after 
a  long  and  successful  career  in  science  and  politics.  See  CEuvres 
de  M,  le  Comte  de  LacifHe  (ii  vols.  Par.  1826-33),  edited  by 
Desaiarets,  and  containmg  an  ^loge  Historique  by  Cuvier. 

Lacer'ta  and  Lacer'tidad.    See  Lizard. 

Laoertil'ia,  an  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  represented  by 
the  various  families  of  Lizards  (q.  v.).  The  L.  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  other  reptiles  by  the  development  of  a  pectoral 
and  pelvic  arch  with  fore  and  hind  limbs — although  some  L., 
such  as  the  blind  or  slow- worms  {Anguis\  want  limbs  altogether, 
while  in  others  {Chirotes)  the  hind  limbs  may  be  wanting,  and  in 
some  {Bipes)  the  fore  limbs  are  undeveloped.  The  halves  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  firmly  united  by  bony  union,  and  the  articulation 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull  does  not  permit  of  these 
bones  being  separated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  snakes.  The 
body  is  covered  with  scales.  The  dorsal  vertebne  are  proccelous 
or  concave  in  part,  or  more  rarely  amphicoelous  or  biconcave. 
The  sacral  vertebrae  do  not  exceed  two  in  number,  and  the  sacrum 
in  some  cases  is  wanting.  The  capitula  or  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
simple  and  undivided.  The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets, 
and  the  eyes  are  provided  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  movable 
eyelids.  The  heart  is  three-chambered,  consisting  of  two 
amides  (right  and  left)  and  one  ventricle,  and  a  urinary  bladder 
is  developed.  As  in  all  reptilia,  the  intestine,  urinary,  and 
genital  organs  of  L.  open  into  a  cloaca  or  common  receptacle, 
the  outer  aperture  of  the  cloaca  in  L.  being  of  transverse 
shape.  The  best  known  families  of  L.  are  the  Lacertidce^  in- 
cluding the  common  lizards ;  the  Varamdce^  or  monitors ;  the 
Scincida^  or  idcinks ;  the  Geckotida^  or  Geckos ;  the  Iguanida^ 
or  Iguanas ;  and  the  Chamceleonitida  or  chameleons.  The  chief 
genera  of  lizards  are  described  in  special  articles— such  as 
Iguana  (q.  v.),  Gecko  (q.  v.),  &c. 
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Lace- Winged  Flies,  the  name  given  to  certain  species  of 
Neuropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Hemerobidee  (Leach). 
The  genus  Chrysopa  includes  the  best  known  species.  C.  perla 
is  a  familiar  form,  which  is  notable  for  the  habit  of  its  larvx, 
which  prey  upon  the  aphides  or  plant-lice  so  destructive  to 
plants.  The  wings  are  of  a  delicate,  gauze-like  texture;  the 
body  is  green,  the  eyes  golden.  These  flies  emit  a  disagree- 
able odour  when  touched.  The  eggs  are  supported  on  pedicles 
or  stalks ;  the  pupa  stage  being  attained  late  in  summer,  and  tlie 
winter  being  passed  within  a  cocoon  generally  hidden  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark  of  trees.  C.  oculata  is  a  familiar  American 
species. 

La  Chaise,  or  La  Chaize  d'Aiz,  Francois  de,  was 

bom  August  28,  1624,  at  the  Chateau  d'Aix  in  Forez,  studied 
at  the  college  of  Roanne,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Lyons,  where  he  published 
(1661)  Placita,  an  abstract  of  his  course.  In  167$  he  became 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  against  Madame  de  Montespan  he 
directed  all  his  influence,  while  it  is  understood  that  the  secret 
marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  result  of  his  advice. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  St.  Cyr,  he  revised  its  con- 
stitution. As  guardian  of  the  king's  conscience  he  became 
very  intimate  with  him,  and,  teaching  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
coins,  was  the  means  of  originating  TAcademie  des  Medailles. 
The  cemetery  of  P^re-la-Chaise  to  the  E.  of  Paris  occupies  ground, 
part  of  which  was  granted  to  L.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
house  where  the  Jesuits  of  Paris  might  find  periodical  recrea- 
tion. L.  is  acaised  of  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  against  the  Jansenists  be 
used  with  much  perseverance  and  skill  the  opportunities  afifocded 
by  his  position.  He  was  in  fact  a  typical  Jesuit,  being  rather 
an  accomplished  and  acute  man  of  the  world  than  a  person  dr- 
voted  to  the  exercises  of  religion.  His  writings,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical or  ecclesiastical,  are  not  important.  He  died  20th  Janu- 
ary 1709.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais  (vols,  xxv.,  xxvi,, 
xxvii.) ;  and  R^gis  de  Chatelauze,  La  Ph^e  de  la  Chaize^  Confesuur 
de  Louis  XIV, ;  Lettres  et  Documents  inedits  (Lyon,  1859). 

Lacli'eBis,  a  genus  of  Viperine  snakes  belonging  to  the 
Crotalida  or  rattlesnake  family,  and  inhabiting  tropical  America. 
The  tail  ends  in  a  spinous  process,  and  the  head  is  covered 
with  small  scales.  A  familial  species  is  the  bushmaster  (Z. 
umtus),  which  may  attain  a  length  of  14  feet.  Its  bite  is  greatly 
dreaded. 

Lachlan,  or  Colar^,  a  river  of  N.S.  Wales,  after  a  W.  and 
S.W,  course  of  700  miles,  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  (q.  v.)  in  the 
middle  of  a  vast  swamp.  The  country  along  its  course  is  by 
turns  sandy  and  marshy,  and  only  fit  for  sheep.     ' 

Lach'mann,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  philologist,  boro  at 
Brunswick,  4th  March  1795,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  G^ttingen, 
served  as  a  volunteer  chasseur  through  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
received  a  professorship  in  the  Konigsberg  University  (1818), 
but  exchanged  it  for  one  at  Berlin  (1825),  where  he  died  I3ih 
March  1851.  L.  published  editions  of  Catullus  (1829),  TibuUus 
(1829),  Lucretius  (1850),  and  other  Latin  authors  ;  two  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  (183 1  and  1846),  in  which  he  sought  to 
present  tlie  authorised  text  of  the  4th  c.  ;  and  a  number  of 
valuable  works  on  old  German  philology  and  literature — (/^ 
Singen  und  Sagen  (1833) ;  Zu  den  Nibelungen  und  wur  Klage 
(1836),  and  editions  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (1827)1 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (1833),  &c.  See  Hertz,  Karl  L,  eine 
Biographic  (Berl.  185 1).  L.'s  Kleinere  Sckriften  were  edited  by 
K.  MUllenhoff  (Berl.  1876). 

Lach'rymaB  Ohris'ti  (Lat  'Christ's  tears'),  a  sweet  but 
spirited  muscatel  wine,  chiefly  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Monte  Somma,  near  Naples.  There  are  two  kinds,  rod  and 
white,  and  the  former  is  generally  counted  inferior.  Larg5 
quantities  of  spurious  L.  C.  are  sold  from  the  Levant  and  S. 
Italy. 

Lach'rsrmal  Appara'tus  consists  of  a  gland  and  its  ducts 
the  lachrymal  gland^  by  which  tears  are  formed  and  conveyed 
to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  canals,  Ictchrymal  canals,  by 
means  of  which  the  tears  are  carried  away  from  the  eye  into 
the  lachrymal  sac,  .From  this  sac  the  tears  pass  through  the 
nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  Ilie  lachrymal  gland  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond  *  externally  it  is  in  con* 
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ta£t  with  the  imier  surface  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  firoptal 
bone ;  internally  it  rests  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 

eyeball  The  gland 
IS  made  up  of  a 
number  of  lobules, 
which  are  bound  to- 
gether by  connective 
tissue.  Each  of  these 
lobules  has  its  duct, 
and  these  ducts  ter- 
minate alter  passing 
obliquely  through 
the  conjunctiva  in  a 
series  of  openings, 
fourteen  or  nfteen  in 
number,  which  are 
situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part  ot  the 
.  eyeball.  In  minute 
structure  the  lachry- 
mal gland  is  a 
compound  racemose 
Fbont  of  the  Lsrr  Eyslids,  with  the  Lachry-  gland  (see  GlAND). 
MAL  Camals  and  Nasai.  Duct  exposed.  The/acAfyma/cana/s 
I.  X.  Uraer  and  lower  bchrymal  canals,  showing    are  two  in  number, 

'**!!*T  *!£j^'*i*  the  narrow  bent  portions    gituatcd  at  the  inner 
and   tbcPamcia  laekrywiaita:  a.  lachrymal  i       r  ^u        .  I'j 

sac;  3.  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  duct;  4.    ^^^^  «'  "*«  eyelids. 
^iica  semibmmrit:  5.  carwuula  lackrymalis.    Each  commences  by 

a  minute  orifice, 
pundum  laehrymaie^  situated  at  the  summit  of  an  elevation 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelids.  The  upper  canal  takes  a 
course  at  first  upwards  from  the  punctum^  then  bends  at  a 
right  angle,  and  passing  inwards  and  downwards,  opens  into 
the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lower  canal  passes  at  first  downwards 
and  then  inwards,  and  opens  also  the  lachrymal  sac  dose  to, 
but  below  the  opening  of  the  upper  canaL  The  Uuhfymal  sac 
may  be]  regarded  as  the  upper  dilated  portion  of  tiie  nasal 
duct.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lachrymal 
bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  nuudlla,  and  b  further 
held  in  position  by  fibrous  bands  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi, 
Superiorlv,  the  sac  is  cloied.  About  its  middle  it  receives  the 
lachrymal  canals — below,  the  sac  narrows  into  and  is  continuous 
with  the  nasal  duct  The  nascU  duct^  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
is  contained  in  a  canal  formed  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ex- 
ternally, and  completed  internally  by  tne  lachrymal  and  inferior 
tnrbinate.bones.  It  opens  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
The  lachrymal  canals,  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  consist  each  of  an 
external  fibrous  coat,  and  an  internal  lining  of  epithelium,  but 
the  character  of  this  epithelium  varies.  In  the  canals  it  is  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  flattened  cells.  In  the  lachrymal  sac 
and  nasal  duct  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  variety,  like  that 
lining  the  nasal  cavities.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct  is  concealed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  foreign  matters  from  the  nose  on  violent  expiratory  efibrts. 
Other  valvular  amuigements  of  the  mucous  membrane  hning  this 
apparatus  have  been  described,  but  their  arrangement  and  pre- 
sence is  not  constant.  The  function  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is 
to  secrete  sufficient  fluid  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  moist, 
and  to  wash  away  foreign  substances.  In  both  these  actions  it 
is  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids  in  winking.  The  use  of 
the  canals  is  to  convey  the  tears  into  their  proper  excretory 
channel.  If  the  orifice  of  the  canal  be  not  in  its  right  position 
to  receive  the  tears,  as  from  the  paralysis  of  muscles,  the  tears 
pass  downwards  over  the  lace.  The  same  results  occur  when, 
from  any  cause,  more  tears  are  secreted  than  can  be  carried  away 
by  the  minute  canals.  This  is  seen  in  weeping  and  after  severe 
injury  to  the  eyes. 

Diseases  of  the  Z.  A, — The  secreting  and  excreting  L.  A. 
are  subject  to  various  affections  interfering  with  the  func- 
tions of'^visioiL  Xerophthalmia^  or  ophthalmia  tarsi^  consists 
in  dryness  of  the  eye  depending  on  a  suppressed  or  imper- 
fect secretion  of  tears,  or  on  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tion which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  eye.  This  may  be 
owing  to  disease  of  the  substance  of  the  gland,  enervation, 
obstmctioii  of  die  ducti,  or  prepare  from  an  abscess  behind 
the  upper  lids.  Epifkora^  or  excessive  lachrymation,  inay  be 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  foreign  substances,  inflammation  of 


the  eye  or  eyelids,  and  especially  by  scrofulous  conjunctivitisb 
The  glandulae  congregatse,  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  proper,  are 
liable  to  inJlamtMium^  suppuraiion^  hypertrothy^  and  they  may 
become  the  seat  oijih^pkutk  tumonrs,  scirrXuSt  and  mednUary 
fungus.  Encysted  tumours  may  appear  within  the  lachrymal 
gland,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glandulae  congregatae  and  lachry- 
mal ducts,  causing  protrusion  and  ultimate  disorganisation  of 
the  eyebalL  Lachrymal  fistuia  b  usually  the  efiect  of  abscess  on 
the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  suppuration  qH  the  lachrymal  gland. 
Sangumtous  lachrymation  b  of  rare  occurrence,  but  there  are 
cases  on  record  in  which  it  was  connected  with  a  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis. Calculi  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  ducts.  The  db- 
eases  of  the  excreting  L.  A.  are  dacryocystitis  or  acute  or  chronie 
inflammation,  which,  in  neglected  cases  or  reiterated  attacks, 
frequently  results  in  fistula  of  the  sac.  Obstruction  of  the  ncual 
duct  b  generally  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  thb  afiection  often  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  the 
formation  of  a  fistulous  opening.  The  introduction  of  a  style  b 
a  useful  method  of  treating  chronic  dacryocystitb  in  every  stage 
of  the  complaint  except  the  first,  when  there  is  merely  weakness 
of  the  eye,  and  a  gathering  of  tears  at  the  inner  canthus.  The 
style  is  a  nail-headed  piece  of  silver  about  i  jt  inch  long,  and  ^th 
inch  thick.  The  head  should  be  plano-convex,  with  its  edge 
rounded  off*,  and  the  neck  should  form  an  angle  of  about  130* 
with  the  body.  The  style  may  be  worn  for  an  unlimited  time 
with  comfort  to  the  patient  D.  of  the  L.  A.  are  numerous,  and 
important  from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  organs  of 
vision,  and  their  treatment  is  too  complicated  to  admit  of  brief 
description.  See  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Mac- 
namara  (Lond.  1876) ;  T^fonsSur  Us  Affections  de  t ApparHl  Lac^ 
rymal,yMT.  F.  Panas  (Par.  1877)  j  Traite des  Afaladus des  Yeux^ 
par  le  Docteur  Ch.  Abadie  (Par.  1877X 

Lao  Inaects  (Coccus\  a  genus  of  Ilemipterous  insects  notable 
as  afiording  the  oommeroal  product  known  as  Lac  (q.  v.).    The 


general  name  of  '  bark  Uce   b  frequently  given 


ic  m.  1 
to  the 


group  of 


which  the  genus  Coccus  b  a  familiar  example.  The  characters 
of  the  family  are  the  possession  of  at  least  six  joints  in  the  an- 
tennae ;  the  two-jointed  tarsi ;  the  absence  of  a  beak  and  hinder 
winp  in  the  mues,  and  the  wingless,  scale-like  nature  of  the 
adult  females.  The  rings  of  the  body  and  legs  become  abor- 
tive in  the  female  Coccidse ;  the  males  resembling  some  flies  in 
outward  appearance.  The  genus  Coccus  itself  has  males  in 
which  the  antennae  are  ten-jointed,  and  which  have  two  very 
long  bristles  attached  to  the  posterior  joints  of  the  body.  The 
antennae  of  the  females  are  nine-jointed.  The  cochineal  insect 
(Coccus  cacti}  secretes  masses  of  cochineal  from  its  body.  The 
males  are  of  a  carmine  hue,  with  light-brown  wings.  The 
average  length  of  the  males  b  three-fourths  of  a  line ;  of  the 
females  one  line  in  length.  These  insects  inhabit  Mexico^  and 
live  on  the  Cactus  coccinelUfer,  but  they  have  been  acclimatised 
in  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Madeira. 

Lackawann'a,  a  small  river  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  flows 
for  some  30  miles  of  its  lower  course  through,  and  gives  name  to 
the  largest  and  richest  anthracite  coal-basin  in  America.  The 
bed  has  an  area  of  198  sq.  miles,  and  a  thickness  of  5-14  feet,  at 
a  depth  of  ico-400  feet  below  the  surfiice.  The  aimual  out-put 
b  over  ten  thousand  tons. 

Laoordaire',  Jean  Baptiate  Hanxi,  was  bom  Karch 
12th,  x8o3,  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  C6te  d'Or,  studied  from 
1 810  to  1819  at  the  Lyceum  of  Diion,  went  to  Paris  in  1821, 
where  he  b^an  hb  career  as  an  advocate  with  marked  success. 
Dissatisfied  with  hb  life,  and  burning  with  zeal  to  consecrate 
himself  to  some  great  achievement,!*  forsook  hb  profession  (May 
1823),  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1827.  He  joined  Lamennais 
and  Montalembert  inthe  editorship  of  L'Avenir,  a  journal  which, 
whilst  it  advocated  with  radical  vehemence  such  questions  as 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  human  conscience  and  universal 
suffrage,  preacned  ultramontanism  in  religion.  In  September 
1832,  Gregory  XVI.  denounced  it  officblly,  perceiving  the  in- 
convenience of  the  opinions  it  supported.  The  editors  went 
to  Rome,  and  I*  on  hb  return  published  a  form  of  submission 
which  announced  that  their  partnership  was  broken  up,  and  that 
they  knew  no  other  guide  than  the  Chtuch.  L.  began  to  lecture 
at  the  Coll^  Stanblas  (1834),  attracting  numerous  andieooes, 
and  (1835)  the  Archbbhop  of  Paris  opened  to  him  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  I^une.  Here  immmift  crowds,  composed  chiefly  of  voung 
men,  aztbts,  litt<Sratears,  and  politicians,  were  attracted  by  hii 
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f.  :;iv,r.;;;,i-.-<.ili.r',ii;;h  t!i?=MECorV',llai 
'■'-'■2  r''"--'-''--y  '■'^*'l  '"  lile'ilure,  hislory, 
.  nA  -J.v^i-i.rg  the  laniTiage  t-f  the  Iheologi 
i  si>>  ■',  isiit  hirn  cH  agrreably  irtlculale  lo  me  guiii- 
ti.-  '/  I'lfl',,  *Ki.*  i:ii  in:^n\«  and  passionate  Mincslnfw 
;-,  i  i^.i-i- ■••  f'.r  practical  fruliv  Aflcr  jireachinR  for  two 
'.  iiW.'.  ''J  I'.'.n'ie,  l/!':amc  a  Dominion  ftiar,  retutncd  mil 

■  ".  ii-.i.t-.  ■!-.»  -.fitr  in  Kiance,  pulilishinfj  (1S4O)  Metnoiri 
if  f!t'Mi::<mrnt  m  Irami  di  VOrdre  des  Irha  Frkheurs, 

■  ■-;  -.i:!.'.  jrii  i.li  Vu  dt  Saint  Dsminiqiit,     Again  he 

-r- .  ■;.-  f.  r-ii  wrmon  <,(  iJaniel  O'lJouiicU  (1S47).  In 
r-  ».!■.  :-',rr,H  lo  Pariinment,  liiil  shortly  resigned  j  in 
■■'   ■■',^  ■--.-: 'iT-'-'i-.r,  -,f  ll.':0.1lo[:eof  Sr.r.be  j  in  1858 

-,   ',      .-  ,  ;.-■.  /^ffre:i  unjiunt  homoit  sur lairii Ckrititnof. 


T^vyi-ifST  ::.■]  Lacq'uering,  i 


Lacroix,  Sylveatre  Frfiii)9ois, 


iie'l  in  perfect! n|;  lli 

a  I''rench  nialhcin 

,  anii  then  went  1. 
in  ilie  Sch'iolof  A 
'Ecole  Pnlytcchnir 


,/  iJifflreutitl  ft  Inl/giai  ( Z 


lis.  1797;  3d e. 
upphed  it  U'el 
■nits  ft  dfS  Sin, 


La  Crosse, 


;.;'!   with 


d  ai  i'aris  May  25,  1843. 
fame  of  Rrowind  interest 
the  last  feir  yeais 


IS  bianclie 

which  ha 
1  fro 


in  of  the  ball-play 
'.f  the  N.  American  Imlians,  and  :<ince  1K67  hoi  l>e«n  recognised 
as  the  national  s|.ort  <A  Canada.  A  properly  constituted  gai 
•  'insist!  of  lucWe  playtrs  on  c.Tch  aide — twenty-four  in  a 
I'^h  player  is  paired  with  an  opponent,  and  the  pairs  : 
set  at  ■  |urticular  part  of  the  field.  This  guards  against 
crowding,  and  makes  the  game  more  open  and  fair,  since  : 
\  rule  no  playtr  lias  more  than  one  opponent  at  a  limi 
i;ath  player  is  ].ri,vided  with  a  crosa,~3.  light,  strong  stici 
of  any  suitable   len(;ih,    turned    round    at   the    exltemity   lili 

sirtlchcd  piece  of  calculstiiuK  with  the  fu//,rr,  which  is  near  the 
oilier  eiiremity  of  the  erosse  just  below  the  handle.  Between 
the  string  .inrl  ihe  stick  is  fastened  a  trian;;ular. shaped  netting, 
on  wbicli  the  ball  is  caught  an<l  carried,  ot  from  which  it  may 
lie  thrown,  'I'he  object  o(  the  game  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Football  (<).  v.).  Each  side  cnileavours  10  drive  the  ball 
through  ils  oppunenl's  goat,  one  game  being  finished  every 
lime  a  goal  is  scored.  Tlie  ball  must  nnt  be  haitdttd,  and  no 
player  can  seijc  another  or  check  him  in  any  way  except  by  lak- 
ing  the  hall  from  hrm.  Unless  the  disposal  of  the  players  in 
definite  places  be  particularly  attended  to,  thc'game,  which 
when  properly  played  requires  all  llic  resources  which  skill,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  pkynqiii  can  supply,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  something  like  the  rough  schoolboy  sport  known  as  'shinly.' 
3a 


e,  icily  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  baak-^-- 

md  at  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Crosse  uk  \'i.:  1 

miles  N.W.   of  Chicago   by   rail.      It  has  l-.=  ] 

3  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  (one  Gfr=v  ; 


■wegian),  1 


e   stean 


nil  Is,    large  machiM 


loUare-     Pop.  I 
jnly  called  L-iurius  OzHt. 


mber  a^d  rr^ 


f^aw.milis,  and  brew* 

(State  clnsus  187511 

Lactaa'tius,  cor 
Christian  father  of  high  repute  for  learning  and  eloqDec 
liorn  prchably  in  Italy,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  ilu  ;. .  . 
Jle  studied  in  Africa  under  Amobius.  About  301  A.D.,  fc  -^ 
inviiaiion  iif  Diocletian,  he  settled  in  Nicomedia  as  a  -ti:^ 
of  L,ilin  rhetoric,  and  at  this  period  he  became  a  CbnEii 
About  3II-r8  A.D.  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Crispin,  ^^ 
Constant! lie,  and  ten  years  or  so  thereafter  is  believed  to  b" 
died  at  Treves.  His  chief  work  is  his  I>Hina  InsUh.iL-vu. 
manual  o(  Christianity,  in  seven  books,  bearing  the  foii^"--, 
titles:— False  Religion,  the  Origin  of  Error,  False  Wi.^.:. 
True\Vis,tom,  lustice,  the  Tnie  Worship,  the  Happy  or  Bjfcv. 
Life.  His  other  works  include  an  Epi/orru  of  the  Institniu:^ 
Dt  Ira  Dii.De  Ofifitio  Dei,  Dt  Msrtibui  rersfcatmi-.ti: 
-.(■vfr.il  poelical  pieces  have  been,  though  erroneously,  atirite.-; 
to  him.  As  a  theologian,  L,  displays  grave  defects ;  fcc^  ^^- 
l^iacc  and  purily  o(  his  style  won  him  the  name  of  the  ChrJii- 
Citcn),  L.  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  the  rditie  frinc'p  >■ 
hi.  wi.rks(i465)  is  one  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens  or  i 
,irt  of  priming.  The  chief  modem  editions  of  I.  are  tt-^' 
liunemann  (Uips,  I739I,  Uufresnoy  (Par,  174S),  Xivier  (IJi" 
Home,  1754-59),  Miync  (Par.  1844),  and  Fritische  (Lc^ 
1.S42-44).  -I'deic  is  an  English  translation  bv  Dr.  Fleici;:  ^^ 
Uie  Aiitf-Mceiie  /.ih-^irj-  (Edinb.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1871I. 

Lacta'tioa,  the  lime  rluring  which  the  mammaiy  glanis  r: 
actively  cnii.igod  in  the  secretion  of  milk.      This  usuaiiv  bt?-- 

maikfd  by  the  presence  of  more  or  i'ess  fever,  tnili/fjrr.  i^i 
(jlaiids  from  ihislimc  continue  lo  secrete  milk  actively  for  a  per-'! 
of  about  twelve  months;  after  this  time,  the  milk  UssCT!  ' 
(ju.iTility  and  '|iialily,  until  a  few  drops  only  ai 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  breasts. 


Iiac'teals. 


the 


In  r 


:  lymphatic  vessels 
tlsenhere.  When  digestion  is 
not  taking  place,  they  contain 
lymph.  During  digestion  the  L., 
however,  are  Tilled  by  a  milky 
fiiiid,  Ihechylf,  which  contains,  in 
adiiilinn  to  Ihc  lymph  corpuscles 
or  globules,  numerous  molecules 


bed  froi 


:l  globules  a 


rrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
jumen  (sec  Ckvle).  The  L. 
;  arranged  in  two  Sets — asuper- 
iai,  coii-istiiig  of  vessels  which 
mify  lietitcen  the  peritoneal 
d  niiiscnlar  coats  of  the  small 


mbcrs 


c  bowel ;  and 


pass  outwards  through 

the  superficial  layer, 
deep    set,    loo]is    are   j 
which  arc  contained  in 
In  the  lower  animals 
breaks  up  into  a  plexusofsmalli 
vessels   which  frequently   coir 
municate  with  each  other  in  th 
villus,  but  in  man,  there 
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tntercommnnicating  bcmnches.    The  lacteal  within  the  viUns  is, 
acoordinff  to  recelt  obsenratioiit»  connected  by  minute  pro- 
cesses mth  the  flattened  celU  which  make  np  the  basement 
membrane  supporting  the  epithelial  cells  which  surround  the 
villus;.    They  are  als(D  connected  with  the  branched  cells  of 
the  retiform  tissue  which  surrounds  and  holds  together  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  villus.     The  exact  mode  by  which 
the  molecules  and  oil  globules  pass  from  the  small  intestine 
into  the  lacteal  is  notlcnown.    It  is  known  that  fatty  mat- 
ters, taken  with  the  food,  are  acted  upon  by  certain  digestive 
fluids  and  converted  into  a  milky  fluid ;  that  the  fluid  disappears 
from  the  intestinal  canal  when  passed  along  the  smaU  intestine ; 
that  during  digestion  the  L.  become  filled  with  this  milky  fluid, 
and  lastly,  that  the  branched  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue  men- 
tioned above  are  found  filled  with  oil  granules  during  digestion. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  lacteal  communicated 
directly  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  villus ;  but  at  the  present  time, 
the  view  most  in  favour  is  that  these  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue 
play  an  important  part  in  the  absorption,  and  probably  act  as 
carriers  of  fatty  granules  Irom  the  small  intestine  to  the  lacteaL 
The  L.  of  the  muscular  coat,  after  receiving  the  contents^of  the 
L.  of  the  mucous  membran^  pass  from  the  intestine  between 
the  layer  of  the  mesentery  and  accompany  the  blood-vessels. 
They  next  enter  into  the  lymphatic  gUn^  and  after  leaving 
these,  they  aze  collected  into  a  few  luge  vessels,  which  finally 
pour  their  contents  into  the  reetptaadum  chyU^  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tkorack  duct 

Iiao'tio  Acid  (CsHfOg),  when  pure,  is  a  colourleu'uncrystal- 
lisable  liquid  of  a  S3rrupy  consistency,  and  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  the  ordinary  L.  A.  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  various 
sugars  in  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  substances  (see 
Fermentation.)  A  convenient  method  is  by  mixing  together 
two  gallons  of  milk,  six  lbs.  of  raw  flesh,  twelve  pints  of 
water,  eight  ounces  of  putrid  cheese^  and  four  lbs.  of  chalk,  and 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  about  30*  C.  After 
a  few  weeks^  a  quantitv  of  calcium  lactate  is  formed,  which  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  and  decomposed  by  zinc  carbonate, 
rhe  zinc  lactate  so  formed  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  L.  A.  results.  The  acid  may  also  be  extracted  from  a  great 
variety  of  liquids  containing  decomposing  v^;etable  matter,  such 
as  sauer  krtutt,  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage,  the  sour  liquor  of 
the  starch-maker,  &c.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  spontaneous 
souring  of  milk — ^hence  the  name.  It  forms  lactates  with  barium, 
calcium,  zinc,  iron,  ftc  ;  and  these  salts  are  all  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  sparinglv  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  heated  in  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off*  pure  carbonic  oxide. 

Iiaotu'oa  (in  medicine).  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
the  wild  indigenous  plant,  Lactuca  virosa,  and  the  inspissated 
juice,  evaporated  to  a  piliUar  consistence,  are  used  in  medicine 
as  a  sedative  and  narcotic,  and  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic in  cases  of  dropsy  and  visceral  obstruction.  The  pre- 
parations of  L.  are  highly  prized  by  some  practitioners  for  tneir 
sedative  qualities,  and  for  allaying  cough  m  phthisis  and  other 
pulmonary  diaeases.  DoKse — of  the  extract,  nve  to  ten  grains ; 
of  the  succtts,  one  to  two  djachms ;  of  the  tincture,  thirty  to  sixty 
minims. 

Ladakh',  or  Kiddle  Thibet,  a  province  of  the  State  of 
Cashmere,  in  feudatory  cormection  with  the  British  (jovemment 
of  India.  It  is  bounded  by  Cashmere  proper  on  the  W.,  and 
bv  Thibet  on  the  E.  Area,  estimated  at  30^000  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
about  30o^ooa  It  forms  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus, 
averages  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  shut  in  by  snow-dad 
mountains.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  Wley,  but  the  most  valu- 
able products  are  borax,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  goat,  and 
yak.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Thibetan  origin,  and  Buddhist  in 
religion.  Leh(q.  v.)  is  the  capital  I«  was  conouered  by  the  Sikhs, 
under  Ck)lab  Singh,  the  father  of  the  present  Kajah  of  Cashmere. 

La'diee  of  the  dneen's  HooMhold,  the  personal  atten- 
danu  of  Her  Majesty,  consisted  in  1877  of  eight  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  four  Extra  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  eight  Bed- 
chamber Women,  two  Extra  Bedchamber  Women,  three  Hon- 
orary Bedchambo-  Women,  seven  Maids  of  Honour,  one  Extra 
Maid  of  Honour,  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  others,  the  custody  of  the  robes,  and 
accompanies  tiie  Queen  on  all  state  occasion^  On  ordinary 
occasioiu  Her  Majesty  is  accompanied  by  a  Maid  of  Honour. 


Lading,  Bill  ot    See  under  Bill— ^i//  of  Lading, 

Xiad'iolaaa,  the  name  of  seven  kings  of  Hungaxv  and  one  of 
Naples  (of  the  house  of  Anjou).— L.  L,  the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary,  1077-95,  sumamed  from  his  care  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianihr,  was  conqueror  of  Croatia. — ^L.  V.,  the  same  as 
Vladislav  IIL  of  Poland.— L.  VL,  Poetximus,  king  o^  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  son  of  Albrecht  IL,  king  of  the  Germans, 
of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  bom  1440^  and  succeeds  L.  V.  in  Hungary  in  1444 
under  the  regency  of  Unos  Hunyady,  who  defended  the  kingdom 
bravely  against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
young  king  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  favourites,  especially 
by  Count  Cilly ;  he  died  in  1457,  only  seventeen  years  old. — u, 
VlL,  king  both  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  a  brother  of  L. 
V.  and  a  sister  of  U  VI.,  was  of  the  house  of  Jagello  (q.  v.). 


_  I,  Btarala  (*  old '),  a  Russian  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Volkno^  12 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  L.,  is  notable  as  the  place 
which  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  made  his 
residence  in  86i.' 

Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  lies  between  the  Russian 
governments  of  SL  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  Viborg.  Area, 
0804  sq.  miles.  It  is  120  miles  lon^,  70  broad,  and  1000  feet 
deep.  In  great  part,  however,  it  is  rendered  dangerous  by 
shallows,  sandbanks,  and  sunken  rocks.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  lakes  Onega,  Sarina,  and  Ilmen,  through  the  rivers  Volkhof, 
Sarim,  and  Svir,  and  is  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the 
Neva.  In  the  N.  of  the  lake  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz,  with  their  celebrated 
monasteries.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  mainly  rocky.  The  L. 
Canal,  skirting  the  S.  shores  and  linking  the  rivers  Volkhof  and 
Neva,  enables  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  lake  passage  on 
their  way  from  the  Volga  to  the  Baltic  Lake  L.  has  also  com- 
munication with  the  White  Sea.  See  the  work  on  L.  by 
Colonel  Andrief  (1875). 

Ladronee^  (Span.  *  thieves'),  or  ITaiianne  Manda,  a 
group  in  the  N.  Pacific,  lying  between  I3*-2X*  35'  N.  lat,  and 
I45'*-I47"  E.  loqg.  Area,  1254  sq.  miles.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1 52 1  by  Magellan,  who  called  them  the  L.  on  account 
of  tlie  thievish  propensities  of  their  inhabitants.  Their  second 
name  was  bestowed  on  them  in  1668  by  some  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, in  honour  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  widow  of  Philip  IV. 
The  Ia  are  of  volcanic  origin,  mountainous,  densely  wooded, 
and  fertile,  producing  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  sugar,  but  only 
five  of  the  twenty  islands  composing  the  group  are  inhabited,  and 
the  population  hiss  fallen  from  100,000  to  500a  The  L.  belong 
to  Spam,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  San  Ignazio  de  AgaSa 
in  Guahan,  the  largest  and  most  southerly  island  of  the  group. 

Lady.    See  Lord. 

Ladybird  {Coccinel/a),  a  well-known  genus  of  CoUoptera 
(q.  V.)  or  beetles,  the  species  of  which  have  hemispherical 
bodies  of  yellow  or  red  colour,  variegated  with  black  spots. 
Well-known  ^)ecies  are  the  C,  ocellata^  the  C  Hpunctata,  C 
trifoiciaia,  &c.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  May,  and  are  hatched 
during  the  succeeding  month.  The  larvae  are  black,  and  do 
good  service  to  the  gardener  by  the  ravages  they  commit 
amongst  the  aphides  or  plant-lice. 

Lady  Ohapela,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  churches 
prior  to  the  13th  c.  are  generally  a  later  addition,  placed  east- 
ward of  the  high  altar,  aind  proiecting  from  the  mam  building. 
In  churches  o?  a  subsequent  date,  as  in  the  present  Catholic 
usage,  the  Lady  Chapel  usually  occupies  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  N.  or  S.  aisle. 

Lady-Day,  25th  March,  an  English  and  Irish  term,  on  which 
rent  is  usually  payable.  Ecdesiastinlly,  it  is  the  Feast  of  the 
Aimunciation  of  die  Virgin  Mary,  hence  its  name. 

Lad^  Fem  (Asptenrnm  FUix-fiemina),  a  beautiful  and  vari- 
able British  fem  of  world-wide  distribution,  Australia  excepted. 

Lady  of  JCeroy,  Our,  an  order  of  knights  founded  by 
Jacobo  L  ot  Aragon  in  1218,  whose  object  was  to  ledeem 
Christians  taken  prisoners  by  the  infideL  The  knkhts  were  of 
great  service  in  the  struggles  before  the  expulsion  ot  the  Moors. 
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Lady  of  Monte'sa,  Our,  an  order  of  knipht>  founded  in 
I  -.ly  by  Jacobo  II.  of  AraiM»n,  who,  after  the  supj>!es>;on  <^^{  the 
K:.',Mits  Teniplir,  was  periiiitled  hy  Poi^e  John  XXII.  to 
'^'  r-rojriate  the  c.^tatc.->  [irevi'nr-.ly  licld  by  tlicm  \\\  \:\^  dom;iur.!'.> 
•o  '.he  maintenance  of  the  new  order,  wiiose  hcivh^^r.^rtcis  were 
!.  ii-d  at  Monte-.a. 

Lady's  Mantle,  llic  j-ojuilar  name  ft)r  t!ic  '^^eniis  AL'if- 
*>.uia,  n  s;.c  lally  n]>plied  to  ihc  coniinon  iepre-<c!r..!ivc  specios 
A.  zu.'  j'i:,  on  account  of  tin:  sliajir  an*!  v.ind\kcd  cd.:c  v'l  ;:.e 
>if.  'i  h':  j^'f.-nus  hcloriL;^  to  the  tiibe  J\:i-r!i\c  uf  llie  Kv>>e 
"-.Tilly,  and  consists  of  lliiity  sjxxics,  cldctly  n.Uives  ij>\  ti.e 
An  :';.i  r'.,;.oa.  A.  Aipnia,  willi  divided  Icavts,  silvery  behuv,  i> 
''  '."■.kii:.'  ornament  on  'iamj)  rocks  and  by  .strc.uu>  in  i];e  Sc>>:cli 
il-r.:.:/... 

Lady's  Slipper,  ;>.,  shj)j'cr  of  <>ur  Lady — the  Viri^in  M;uy 
—  ii  ihe  luirne  given  to  the  Orchidaceous  j^enus  Cyf-n\-  ::u": , 
:r'n.  t.hc  shape  of  the  hp  of  tlic  lh>wer.  'I  he  sjv'tio  minibri 
:''rOut  fif'y,  and  are  widesj)r(ad  in  tcni]>er.;te  and  tu>jucal  re- 
.;or!.s,      C.  la/cc'y/ui  is  one  of  the  raie.t  Ihiti^h  jdants. 

Laennec',  Rene  Theodore  Hyacinthe.  a  fani(»u>  French 
;  hy.;cia.';,  was  t>o:n  lyih  Februaiy  17.S1,  at  (Juinipcr,  in  Ihe- 
"sj^T.':,  '/.u  :i':  1  niedi'jine  at  I'ari^,  antl  devoted  hini-eh'  with  \K\r- 
■..^!ar  trr.h'.i-.ia^m  to  patholo^icd  aiiaU>niy,  follcu  ini;  llie  kal 
'.f  C'Tv;  'i:t.      1  :om  lJy>S  to  iSit)  llie  best  Itiiitsuf  his  invotiL^a- 

.n^  ir.'o  l;;e  r.rf/.uiiC  tau^c->  ol  (hscase  wcic  conti  ibnfc<l  to  ihe 
/juti.nnaue  dc:  '>' icNffs  Mi'tiuahs.  In  1X19  \..  j.iiblished  the 
•.-':i*...".e  upon  whi''h  hrn  c.IcIm  ity  rcsis,  Tt^nt^  ({(  V Ausiult.itijn 
^''iLiiat£  et  </-';  Maladies  dr'  ]'oujfii<)is  d  tin  i'tito .  In  it  he  deve- 
o:y:d  t:;e  :.che:nc  ol  dia^oio  i,  j^iacli  ed  l)y  means  of  the  slclho- 
•'o:c.  He  wa.-)  a;ir'ointe<l  I'rohs->or  ol  the  (.'ollc^'e  of  I' ranee  in 
1*22,  bu',  ov/jrconiC  by  iri'_-:i!al  exertions,  he  reiiod  ti>  bte'iiLMie, 
>^r.e:c  he  c:ed,  13th  Auiru-t  iSjo.     See  Taiiset'.^  /'-'''.v  "V  /.. 

Leeta're  Sunday,  o.-  Mid  Lent,  w.is  the  f<.inih  Sundny  of 
iV-Ti!,    an  i    wa-i   S'>    i.adcd    fioni    the    \\\A   word    o|   the    into  it 

f   the    Ma^.i   or    II-lv    r'onirnunionsfi  vi(,c  (or    that   day      i-a. 

•.■.*:.  10;  a^  the  secon  i  w..-;  c.ul'-d  Iscmini  (( re  (.y.  V>.  wiv.  0, 
\'-!;^.*  ;  an  ;  ti.e  third  Ocuii  '</.  \'>.  xxiv.  15). 

La  Fari'na,   Giuseppe,  an   Italian   anthor  and  jiolitiiian, 

wii  h^.rn    :.:    Me-ina,    Siciy,    in    1815,   i;!adiiaied  at  the    Idii- 

versitv  of  Catania,   became  an  advocate,   and   in   1S37   had    to 

.-:2.ve    the   i.-innd    owinic    to   the    j«rop.'i;^ation    of   revolntionary 

.irwi      K'^turnin;;  in  1^39,  L.  started  the  .'i/v- A/A'/' and  ///./.v;/, 

..*.  Ix^th   b-.':ri:^   sup;)res-,ed   he  r'.tired    to   M()r<.'nce,    v.  hen;    \\\r 

.for.T.;:.:,'  ■^•.■.ri:  wa-  ■>:r'jnL;'y  at  uwik,  ainl  ]>ubll^llL•d  tlie  /A.'r.7/, 

I  wh.c.  ;.j  attackti  the  )  a' al  >y^teiii  an*!  prc-ached  di^niociai  \'. 

In  1S4S  he  a^-u.n  returne  1  to  Sicily,  the  I'rovi  ional  ( iovcinment 

:.•.  T'Ointmc  h  rn  n-i  a  ini-iMn  to  lv'>in<',  'J  u-cnuy,  antl  I'lcdnvjiit, 

:   r  the  p-rj*  >e  of  enh-^iinu'  ijynijMthy  in   th';ir  can.^e.      L.  wa  ^ 

un?ucces-l'a!,  but  j-inincj  t'ne   Mini-try  he  held  the  |ioitf.>]ios  h-i 

:;.e  Intenor.  In>:rr.c:ion,  and  Pub  ic  WOrks,    1  li.-.  la-t  appearance 

;n  Sicdv  was  made  aionj:;  with  Ganbahii,  with  whmn,  however, 

he  ci:arre:ied    ;ib6l\      L.  th«:-d  in  September   iSb^.      His   chiel 

■.vorks    are   S!u.:ics  in  t'^c    'Jhir::C)ith    Cn:!ur\\   j/isfoyy  of  the. 

S-::i.:fi    A'r..:u::\/t    in    lS.}S-40,    and     IliJ.^ry    of  Ititiy  from 

I  Si  3-50;  L'  i_put,l<uio  di  I^  2\   appeared  at  Milan  in  2  vols., 

Lafayette,  a  city  of  In. liana,  U.S.,  and  a  '^'rcat  railway 
.•entrc,  in  liie  river  \Vabash,  and  the  Wabash  and  Krie  Canal, 
(O  nv.icN  N.W,  o{  Indianojiolis,  It  formerly  dciiv<-d  it>  impor- 
t.-.r.ce  li«';n  bcin;:^  at  the  head  i^{  navi;.;ati.  .n  on  the  Wabash,  now 
a  atub^ncd.  by  conraurce.  In  1S75  w  had  tucnty  hve  chnrche-, 
:h;ce  da;;v  lU'wvvape; s.  street  r.uhcnU,  an  «»)>ciadiouse,  a  Slate 
agricultural  c.'H«i:e  vbiuvlc<'  I'nu.i.ity),  and  a  laii;e  trade  \\\ 
i;.vvriies.  bov^:s  .;nvl  ^Iuh's,  \c.      I'ojv  (1S71)  13,500, 

Lafayotto,  Marie  Jean  Paxil  Roch  Yves  Gilbert 
Motior.  Marquis  ilo,  was  lu^n  (>th  ."^rpteml^er  1757,  of  an 
anv  ;ent  l''reiu  h  tanulv.  at  the  Chateau  de  Chavaj.-^nac.  in  Au- 
Vv-rx:ne.  ediuatcNl  at  the  ('.'.'•';;..■  du  I'.'r^sis,  manied  Mdlle.  ile 
Nvudics  nth  .\pnl  177.^  became  etithusiastically  attaclied  to 
the  \y\t\  cf  pohtual  iibeity.  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameii- 
c  xn  KcvolutwM\  wa-i  tem]»tevl  across  tlir  Atlantic,  landing  at 
^i»^^^^:r^o^^n  \\\  i'aiolma  \\\  the  Mimmei  «»f  I  777-  I-  loui;l»t  al 
HinmlTn\n<»  nnvl  in  l  unada.  but  went  b.u  k  lo  I'rance  in  177''^. 
K\\\  hrnnnv;  th*l  >vai  \\m\  !»tokrn  out  between  his  count r>'  and 
Kt)j;Und  Kri\ntun^j  to  .\n>c«u.i  in  I'rbinntv  1770.  he  defended 
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\'ir^inia  with  prudence  and  skill,  comi>elled  Comwullii  la  a; 
tulate  at  Vorktown,  and  again  returned  to  France.    In  1711^; 
h.e  once  more  revisited  America,  being  received  with  thtHTz-. 
e-t  manifestations  of  enthusiasm.      For  some  years  L  drr.t;. 
lv.m>eli  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in  Fnr^ctiL 
in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  (1787)  demanded  a  cghtoch:/ 
"!'    the    States-General.      In   the     National    Assembly  (i> 
L.  s'poke  with  threat  ardour,  was  appointed  vice-presiden;  u.. 
became  commandant  over  the  armed  citizens,  whomhcsiir 
tile  Nati  nal  ( iuari.    With  this  appointment  began  ibemostif 
ci'.it  j\irt  of  his  career,  that  of  restraining  the  uuraly  rn^Irrry- 
l-y  his  enleavour  to  obtain  for  the  king  the  courteies  dae.o.. 
p'0>;t;on.  L..  even  at  the  moment  he  \va<;  advocating  ther^^rlr: 
if  aiistociatic  titles,  and  actinfj  upon  the  principle  that  'insi-i. 
ti on  js  the  uiunI  sacred  of  duties,    fell  under  the  suspicion  ol  J 
lacobm-.     He  therefore  retired  to  Auvergne  (October  I'Ql.-C 
was  called  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  or^m*: 
alter   the   ccxilition   of  Pilnit/.,     From    the  camp  of  Ma-t-cr 
(1702)  he  denounced  the  clubs  and  advocated  the  upho'-ii?' 
a  constitutional  throne  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Aiit^i;." 
and  even  appeared  there  in  person  to  enforce  his  dejninc.   .r 
course  was  leuanied  with  coldness  by  the  court  and  wiui  '^^ 
na'uMi   by  the  Jacobins.      His  effigy   was    even   burnt  a:*:: 
l'aiai>-Koyal.     He  sou|;ht  a  neutral  country,  but  being  ar*r?- 
by  the  .'Vusirians  (19th  August  1792)  was  sent  to  Wesei.    i^^ 
n"t  till  Septend)cr  1797  that  lie  refjained  his  freedom.    L  vc'* 
both   a^ain^t   the  consulate   and   the   empire,    and  bailed  r" 
pleasure   the   return   kA   the  liourbons,  bcdieving  in  *a  p^'i— 
llir.'ne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions.*      From  iSn ':■ 
1S24  he  s:\t  in  the  C  hamber  of  Deputies  for  the  depsilrLri::: 
S.;i;he.      It  the  latter  vear  he  revisited  America,  and  wasTjir 
Joo.cxxj  thdlais  and  an  estate  in  gratitude  for  his  service   t:' 
was  puuninent  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  died  20CQ  >!-"' 
iS;4.     .<(.(,'  Jii!cs  Cloquet,  ^ouzu-tiirs  dd  la   Vie  rfii^d  da  0^'^; 
,'.'  /•.  {l.'^J;o)  ;  I^r  Bedolhere,   Vie  IViiliij'.td  iiu  Marquii  dt  -.* 
(iS^^);   Mhiudffs,  Corrt- spend d ncc  ct  Manttscrtts  du  Gh-^^  ■■ 
/•.  \o  vol>.  I'av.  iS;7-3S;,  e^liled  by  his  family. 

Lafayette  College,  at   Kaston,   Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  ^ 

(  harteied    in    iSjo,   and    has   now   classical,    scientific,  aJ*'-  '^^ 
(since  1S75)  schools,  and  teclmical  ones  of  niininj^,  civil  en^.r.r:' 
in^:,  and  chemistry.      It  t;rants  (le,i;rees,  and  the  number  at  r^' 
dent  professors  and  tutors  is  28,  of  non-resident  lecturers 4, i^' 
ol  students  310. 

LaflRtte'.   Jacques,   the  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  born  - 

r.-y.-nne,  24th  Ocl.-ber  I  7(7,  went  to  Paris  in  1 7S8.  entered '-£' 
b;ink  of  IVriCL^aux,  and  after  i,;oint^  lhrou«;h  the  different  g^- 
of  the  ofi'ice  Willi  lapidity,  ^ucieeded  to  the  business  in  l^"^ 
In  turn  L.  was  elected  pre-ivlent  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Comni'?'- 
ju<l;'e  of  the  Tribunal  of  Conunerce  (1S13),  and  governor  0! '* 
r.anb  of  I'rnnce  ^iSi^^  He  conducted  a  financial  operation!'^ 
Louis  Will,  to  the  amoimt  of  several  millions  of  francs  >^' 
Napoleon  escaped  fo.m  Llba,  and  took  charge  of  five  nii-';* 
for,  Nnp.)lei.n  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo.  When  Bh:!!" 
demanik<l  bc>o,ooo  francs  from  the  town  of  Paris,  I*  beoi^- 
^aiarantee  for  the  amount.  In  1S16  he  was  chosen  deputy 5- 
Paris,  and  spohe  with  threat  authority  upon  questions  of  fi--"^^'^"^- 
cond)ntinL;  the  system  of  force<l  loans,  and  advocatin;^  the frcea^- 
of  the  ]Mess.  b'or  the  next  few  years  he  was  one  of  the  P;; 
])r<-)niinent  men  in  the  ca}tital,  and  earned  for  himself  an  enna^ 
rejMite  fur  act i- mis  of  the  most  j^enerous  kind  and  on  the  in"^ 
ma;^:iiticent  scale.  He  held  the  ]>orti'olio  for  finance,  M^  ^^^ 
president  of  the  Council  in  the  fust  Ministiy  of  JLouis-Phil^rT^- 
but  retired  in  1S31,  beini;  too  conservative  for  the  majon'J''; 
the  a-semblv.  'Ihe  financial  pnnic  of  the  same  year  Iwre  li^' •. 
upon  his  house,  and  he  was  ct)mjielled  to  sell  off  the  whc.c  >•• 
his  private  j^ruperty,  by  wdiich  he  retained  a  surplus  of  5fO30.c^ 
bancs.  L.  dieil  at  Paris,  26ih  May  1S44.  Some  of  his  p^;'' 
cations  are  Opinion  snr  It.  Projot  dc  Loi  dc  Fint2it<:es  de  l^'^ 
(i.SiS\  Kcfuwious  snr  la  Kiduilion  de  la  Rente  et  sur  i  tl"^  ^-^ 
Cf.\  iit  ( I S24),  J)ix  mil  lions  de  Profits  ei  gardcr.  See  Louis  BUr.Ci 
Ih.stoiu-  do  Pix  Afis.  See  Marchal's  Scnivcnirs  de  J.  L.^'"'- 
|S,|4\  Vie  de  M.  J.  L.  (Par.  1844^  and  the  work  of  Bii«iinS^' 
(1S70). 

La  Flecbe.     Sec  FifcciiF.,  Pa. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de.  a  French  poet  and  fabulist  of  «* 

ijuisile  talent,  was  born  at  Ch.'iteau-Thierry,  in  Champagne,  ^■'^ 
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July  1 62 1,  received  a  slender  education  in  his  nattve  yillage,  was 
sent  to  Reims  (1641)  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  religions  life, 
eave  up  the  idea  in  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  he  plunged 
into  a  course  of  dissipation.  Having  commenced  the  titudy  of 
the  old  French  poets,  L,  in  his  twenty-second  year  felt  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  genius  for  the  first  time.  After  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  m  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  widened  his  resid- 
ing to  the  nelds  of  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and  in  1654 
ai^>eared  his  translation  of  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence.  In  the 
same  year  he  made  the  friendship  of  Fouquet,  who  offered  him 
a  pension  on  the  condition  that  he  shomd  produce  something 
poetical  every  quarter.  Until  the  fJEill  of  his  patron  in  1661,  ll 
wrote  Le  Songe  de  Vaux,  i*Adffittf,  besides  numerous  epistles 
and  ballads.  Other  patrons  were  forthcoming  in  the  Duchess 
of  Bouillon  and  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  but,  though  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  not  only  with  them,  but  with  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  Boilean,  he  made  no  effort  to  appear  at  court.  Before 
the  fidl  of  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  in  1680,  he  published  his 
Contes  et  NomfelUs  en  Vers  (1665),  Fables  Choisies  mises  en  Vers 
(x668),  La  Amours  de  Psychi  et  de  Cupidon  (1669).  In  the  Vers 
de  Circonstance^  written  under  the  roof  of  his  first  patron,  he 
showed  a  marked  capacity  for  the  production  of  light  and  grace- 
ful trifles.  His  Contes  took  higher  artistic  ground.  They  were 
based  upon  the  material  supplied  in  the  old  fabliaux  and.in  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto,  which  he  huidled  with  dexter- 
ous simplicity,  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  of  vivacity  and 
movement,  enriching  them  with  piquant  reflections,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  them  in  a  state  of  ingenious  immorality. 
L.  is  at  his  best  in  the  Fables,  Their  purity  is  irreproachable, 
their  style  as  near  periection  as  anY  French  writer  has  attained, 
their  good  sense  conspicuous,  ana  their  sympathy  for  all  vital 
creation  profound  and  tender.  In  France  they  are  known  and 
admired  by  eveiy  age  and  rank.  After  1680  L.  was  pensioned 
by  the  Due  de  Vend6me,  was  appointed  in  1683  to  a  vacant 
chair  in  the  Academie^  much  to  the  king's  displeasure,  whom 
he  attempted  to  appease  with  ballads.  The  last  years  of  L.'s 
life  are  out  a  reconl  of  sins  and  attempted  amendments.  His 
ideal  d^etre  sage  was  never  reached,  the  moral  law  did  not  exist 
for  him.  In  1693,  being  overtaken  with  a  serious  malady,  he  de- 
termined, on  his  recovery,  to  expiate  his  follies  by  writing  hymns. 
He  died  at  Paris,  13th  April  1695.  The  best  edition  of  L.*s 
(Euwes  is  that  by  Walckenaer  (x8  vols.  Par.  1819-20;  new  ed. 
6  vols.  1822-23 ;  4  vols.  1857-^).  See  Sainte  Beuve's  Por- 
traits LUtiraires  and  Causeries  du  Lundiy  Taine's  Essai  sur  les 
Fables  deL,  F,  (Par.  i860),  and  Paul  Lacroix's  Bibliographie 
La  Foniainienne  (Par.  1875). 

Lagi^omys,  a  genus  of  Rodent  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
Leporida,  or  hare  and  rabbit  family.  The  legs  in  L.  are  better 
proportioned  than  in  the  hares.  Complete  collar  bones  are  de- 
veloped, but  the  tail  is  very  rudimentary.  L,  Alpinus,  found  in 
Siberia,  b  a  familiar  species.  It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 
skin. 

Lagoon',  an  Italian  form  of  the  Latin  lacuna^  'a  pool,' 
from  lacuSf  'a  lake.'    See  Atoll. 

Ifag^opns,  a  genus  of  Rasorial  birds,  represented  by  the 
Grouse  (q*  ▼•)  {L,  Scotieus)^  ptarmigan  (L,  vulgaris),  and  allied 
forms.  The  taisi  and  toes  are  provided  with  hair-like  feathers, 
giring  to  the  legs  rather  a  clumsy  appearance.  The  bill  is  short 
and  broad,  and  the  nostrils  are  feathered. 

La'gos,  a  British  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  comprises  a  strip  of  coast-land  12  miles 
broad,  stretching  from  the  river  Yerewa  to  Ode,  and  the  island 
of  L.  in  a  deep  mlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  L^  or  Soa.  Area, 
5000  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  62,021,  of  whom,  however,  only  a 
small  number  are  whites.  The  town  of  L.,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  island,  is  the  seat  of  Catholic  and  Weslejran  missions,  and 
has  a  pop.  of  36,00a  Badagry,  Palma,  and  Leckie  are  trading 
stations,  and  export  palm-oil,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ground  nuts. 
Formerly  a  great  centre  of  the  slave  trade,  L.  was  seized  by  the 
British  in  1851,  and  was  formally  made  a  settlement  in  1861. 

Lagos  ('the  town  on  the  bay;'  anc.  Lacobriga\  a  seaport  of '| 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  19  miles  KN.E.  ot  Cape 
St  Vincent,  is  a  tortified  place  with  a  sand-choked  harbour,  which 
in  1875  had  only  three  snips  of  233  tons  burden.  Pop.  7500. 
In  Lk  Bay  Admiral  Boscawen  defeated  the  French  Toulon  fleet 
under  De  la  Clue,  August  18,  1759. 
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Lagrange',  Joseph  Louis,  Ck)mte,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  mathematicians,  was  bom  at  Turin,  January  25, 
1736.  His  father  was  of  French  birth,  but  had  taken  service 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  1 753  1m  bqgan  the  study  of  modem 
mathematics  with  such  extraordinary  Zealand  success  that  within 
the  next  three  yean  he  had  established  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  mathematician  of  marked  originality.  In  1755  he  had  made 
researches  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  calculus  of  variations, 
and  elicited  the  high  encomium  of  Euler,  who  had  long  been 
working  in  the  same  direction.  In  1766  he  succeeded  this 
famous  mathematician  (who  had  gone  to  St  Petersburg)  as 
director  of  the  mathematical  division  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1759.  During  his  stay  here 
he  contributed  some  sixty  papers  to  the  Mimoires  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  variations  of  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
orbits  (1776).  In  1787  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  the  same  year 
appalled  his  immortal  work,  the  MicaniqueAnalytique,  In  this 
treatise  the  whole  of  dynamical  science  is  based  upon  one  prin- 
ciple,  which  L.  calls  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  From 
this,  aided  by  D'Alembert's  analytical  expression,  which  reduces 
all  kinetical  problems  to  pure  statical  ones,  L.  developed  by 
mathematical  processes  of  rare  beauty  generalised  foranulae 
which  apply  to  every  djmamical  problem.  On  the  foundation 
of  r£cole  Polytechnique  in  1794,  L.  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  in  this  capacity  published  his  Thhrie  des  Fonctions 
Analytiques  (1797),  and  kholution  des  Equations  NunUriques 
(1798).  The  former  aims  at  establishing  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  by  means  of  ordinary  algebra  without  making 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  limits.  His  method,  however,  cannot 
logically  exclude  this  doctrine,  and  is  in  itself  defective,  but  it  is 
most  powerful  in  its  applications  to  algebraic  developments. 
Napoleon  made  L.  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
a  member  of  the  imperial  senate,  in  recognition  of  his  scientific 
eminence.  L.  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  18 13.  Besides  his  great 
works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  numerous  valuable  papers  and 
memoirs  upon  the  propagation  of  sound,  the  theory  of  probabi- 
lities, the  dynamics  of  fluids,  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the 
planetary  theory,  &&,  &c  His  (Ew/res  were  published  by 
Serret  (new  ed.  1867).  See  MM.  Virey  and  Potel,  Pricis  His- 
torique  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mart  de  Z.  (Par.  1813). 

La  Gnay'ra.    See  Guayra,  La. 

La  Ghitfrojmi^re,  Arthur,  Vicoznte  de,  was  bom  in 
18x6,  started  a  journalistic  connection  with  VAvenir  National 
(1840),  and  has  remained  a  publicist  throughout  life.  Along 
with  Lamartine  he  founded  Le  Bien  Public^  and  after  writing 
for  Emile  de  Girardin  in  La  Presse,  he  joined  Le  Paysy  and 
defended  the  icoup-cTitat  of  2d  December.  His  notoriety  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  the  influence  he  now  obtained  as  the  lite- 
rary mouthpiece  of  Napoleonic  ideas.  Besides  conducting  the 
Pays  and  ConstituHonnel,  he  was  elected  a  State  Councillor. 
Some  of  his  brochures^  especially  VEmpereur  Napoleon  TIL  et 
PAngleterre^  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
In  x868  L.  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  ambassador,  and  thence  to 
Constantinople.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  he 
edited  the  Presse  for  a  time,  but  resigned,  owing  to  a  difiierence 
with  the  proprietors,  October  1873. 

La  Harpe'.    See  Ha&pe. 

Lahyan',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the 
Langarad,  25  miles  S.El.  of  Resht,  is  an  ancient  place^  with 
extensive  bazaars,  a  college,  and  good  caravanserais.  Silk, 
which  b  largely  manufactured  here,  is  the  staple  conmiodity. 
Estimated  pop.  15,000. 

Lahore',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Punjaub,  British 
India,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  one 
mile  S.  of  the  Ravi  river,  1080  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway,  and  270  S.E.  of  Peshawar,  to  which 
place  the  railway  is  now  (1877)  being  continued.  Pop.  (1868) 
125,363,  including  12,682  in  the  suburbs,  and  13,757  in  the 
cantonment  of  Mean-Meer.  L.  has  always  been  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  East,  and  as  such  is  included  by  Milton  in  his 
sounding  roll  of  Oriental  monarchies.  Situated  on  the  high  road 
from  tiie  N.W.  frontier,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Mahonunedan  invaders,  and  subsequently  of  the  great  Sikh 
ruler.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  trail  10  feet  high,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  with  13  gates,  but  a  luge  spAce  outside  is 
covered  by  rains  of  its  forater  grandeur.    The  historical  build- 
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(pop.  15,209),  which  cairics  on  manufactures  'A  h-a::.L-r. 

LahT  (Old  Ger.  a  'site,'  or  '  f.eld '),  a  town  in  Gvrr.;a:  v,  ;r. 
the  (irand-Duchy  of  R.ulen.  on  the  Scliutter.  a  t::hu:-i:y  of  \:.t 
Rhine,  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  KarKrulie,  with  :mi  jrian:  n.zr.uh"::- 
tures  of  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  bilk,  linen,  c:.:--o  y,  an  :  ica'.her. 
Top.  (1875)  8490. 

Lai'bach  (Ger.  *  the  warm  or  leafy  brook  ; '  Slav.  Liu  .V;;.v;  ; 
Lar,  Ldbacum^  or  Aimon.i),  the  chief  town  of  Car r.hj '.a  in 
Austria,  on  the  Laibach,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  170  i:/he> 
S.S.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  The  town  itself  is  cli>>e  and  >,'.;- 
fashioned,  but  the  sul)urbs  have  fine  street^  an<l  si.i.ires.  h  ha> 
a  cathedral,  an  Ursuline  church  with  a  niaL;nit':cenl  altar,  and 
••several  educational  institutions.  'I'here  is  an  exUn-ive  coninr.a- 
sion-trade,  besides  manufactures  of  cotton,  suL:ar,  leadicr  l;'  "I-, 
machinery,  and  chemical  preparations.  I'oji,  wuli  suhiiih> 
(1869)22,593.  Here  met  (January  26-May  12,  1S21)  acr.njic  >. 
composed  (»f  the  Russian  and  Austiiati  iLmperois  and  liu  ir 
miiuslers,  with  envoys  from  the  other  great  p'wers.  and  from  t;ic 
Italian  ]">iinc'.s.  winch  af;reed  to  restore  the  old  oidcr  of  tii:n;.;s 
in  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  England's  j'rote.^t. 

liaing*,  Malcolm,  a  Scottidi  liistorian,ijorn  1762  at  Strynzia, 
in  Orkney,  was  educated  .at  Kirkwall.      Ho  passed  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  bar  in  17S5,  but  was  little  einpK.yed  as  a  l.uvycr, 
and  devoted  several    years  to  historical   study,   alter  which  he 
S]>ent  the  l.Uer  portion  i>f  his  life  in  aiMiculiuic  on  his  pait'rn.\l 
estate  in   Orkney,    and   dieil  there  in    iSiS.     His  chief  works 
were    a    History    of  Scotland  from    i/w    Union    of  t'lc   Croi.tis 
(1603)  to  the   Union  of  the  Kin^^dom^  (1707)  ;  "^^'dh    'I\oo  iJis- 
sertations^   dJistoriuiI  and  Critic.}!,   on   the   iioiorie   Cous/^ir.irv, 
and  on    the   Supposed  AuthcnticUy  of  Ossi.m's  JW///S   (ivSoo), 
an  aV)le,   thou;^h  prejudiced  work,  in  which  he  is  e<|iially  severe 
on    Macpherson    and    on    Mary;    'J'he   Poems   of  OssiiUi,    C-'e., 
Contain im^  the   Poetical    \Vo)ks   of  fames    Macpherson,    /.v</., 
in    Prose   a  fid   Rhyme^    ivith    Aofes    and   Plustrations ;    and    a 
•second  edition  of  his  history  in  1804,  with  a  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation on  the  Pariicipalion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder 
cf  Damley.    E.'s  works  have  few  giaces  of  style,  but  have  i^aineil 
liim  the  character  of  an  acute  and  judicious  hi-^lorian. — David 
Xi.,  a  distinguished  Scottish  antiquary  anrl  man  of  letters,   the 
.son  of  a  well-known  Edinl)iWL;h  bookseller,  was  i>orn  in  that  city 
about   1706.      I'rom  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  clo->e  student  of 
the  national  literature.      His  lon^  career  of  learned  authorship 
commenced    about    1S21,    when    he    puldished    the   ]X)ems    <.»f 
Alexanh T  Mont<^omery  in  connection  with  Irvini;.     'Jhis  was 
followed  in  1822  by  an  edition  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  op 
Scotland,  and  the  publication  of  Sir  David  Eyndsay's  Heraldic 
Manuscript^  a  magnificent  ar//2//r  de  luxe,  containing  133  coloured 
l»latcs.      Since  then  he  has  edited  Fup^tive  Scottish  l^oetryipi  vols. 
1 S2  5  5  3)  ;  Gola^rus  and  Gawatte,  and  other  A  ncient  Poems  (1827), 
the  first  work  printed  in  Scotlan<l  (150K)  ;   /utIv  Metrical  Pales 
(1826);  Dunbar  i  Tlvwi  (1S34,  with  Suppl.  1805);  Works  of  john 
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.  -■  -  -  /  ^   r.e  .  h-.>oC.  ar.  -»*  cmea,  jeolo'js  of  he:  tcir.^ 

:'•    '..—;  G-. .';./,  •  :hr  i^jr'e ''.  a  term  iiseinieirWi: 

::.    •-  -..  V  .T-^::i  r.:  '^'.o'.giD^  to  the  Ccro?  ;:.r 

.::.  /  :  :..•  .  a  '.ir. '.-1  -Cf^ei  fheet  of  water.     Tit'-zyf. 

f-   h   r-::    I  »  ih.rc  :hr  ::ch  w.i..h  rivers  il.:y;  : 

:.  ..:.•..•   :..•.:-   .  _'.  :.:  C)u:.e'.;  ;  and  3^  ihuse  la  Vlu 

I'.h  5    .:   :..■.*   se::-:;.:  kir.i — of  which  the  ".i.-r_ 

::•-  ::.-  '^:.-y.:.:\  ar.  i  Aral  Seas — e\ha.ust  their  .~^-.-^ 

e..v     .-•..   r..^     7"^^    watc-s^are    sa.it    or   br^CK.. 

^:.-:  .ir.-  jI  sj.1:  .ikcs.      In  Euroj>e,  lakes  art  !i.\-^r 

:. :      :- -J"'  ■"-■■  i  :-- -"'it  ijurr.erous  in   the  W.  of  R.h- 

.  a:.  ;  :;.  ^•Aci:^.  I:.'.  'A\t  m^s:  l>cautUul  are  the  .Ui 

.:.  h  N.  I  .-.y,  :.:;.;  Scoilani. 

-:■..■.■•■•.   -■-:•■.■."  /■•;  Lr-i.-rdn. — T]:e  proprietor  has  a  r<b 
:..-•  \\  .■.•:::  •  f  a  lake  surrounded  by  his  land,  bat  ib. 
h-.h  he  rr.ay  make  any  use  of  that  he  cho^ascs.    L 
er:r.;.r.e:.t  sources  of  rivers  cannot  be  drame-i  » 
.e  ^r,  ..jii  in  wh.ch  thev  are  situated.     L    t"".--. 
:..:  i:>u...ly  inter  re^\:l:a  like  navigable  hvcrs. 
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Lake.  Viscount,  a  di>f..ngiiib::ed  Anglo-Indian  crenera. ,  bv-n 
ill  I7.;4  wa^  a:  ;.  ir.ie  i  con-.r..anderdn-chief  in  India  in  iSoo,  d-- 
ing  ::.L  a  ;:ni....~-.r:.'.:o:i  of  Lvid  Wchesley.  He  commandoi  'j;-. 
arir.y  in  1 1:n.i.:s"an  Iroper  *iuring  th.e  second  Mahraria  \Vi:  "' 
lN.;-4;  t'-'  k  .\..ga-.h,  L'clhi.  ani  Agra,  and  won  the  barhes  :>. 
C«--i  a:;.l  l^-\v:.ri.  by  wh.iv.]i  :iie  power  o[  Scindiah  and  Hc!.tii 
was  b:bKc:i  a:.  1  :ha'.  oi  lb\^'and  esiabliihed  in  the  X.W.  try 
vii.cls.  I-  I .'.  o  n.  jr.ih-  he  de-iroyed  thirty-one  battalic)ns  ofn:xr^; 
I'V  1  rc:;ch:i:c;\  and  t-.  k  420  guns.  L.  was  created  bar.^L  'c 
lS04  .1;.  :  v:-v>  u-i:  in  r'soS,  and  died  in  1S09  after  his  re:ura*u: 
K;.gh:!;d.     ."-..  .'-e'.w'i:/:  frcn  :'::  Ji'cl.'cs.'ey  Despatches  ^'C>\i.  li" 

Lake  Dwelling's.     T;;e  t"ir>t  discover}'  of  the   remains  -'^ 
pIc'li;^•..ric  L.  1  >.  \N..>  ma  ie  in  1S29  at  Meilen,  on  the   Lake  ^ 
Z.i:i:h,  hut  it  w:.>  r.  •'   f  h'^wcd  \\\\  and  the  matter  was  aizi:^ 
cir.irc".y  h'l  >igl::  uf  r.i;:d  liie  winter  of  1S53-54.      T*he  lakes  a:J 
iivci.>  K\[  .Swiucihiiid  tiicn  I'cli  to  an  unj'recedenteclly  low  levti. 
:iud  tlic  iiiliabi'anis  of  Meih.n  took  advantage  of  the  occiirrer.-- 
to  rechiiin  a  ]-'.ccc  of  hind  from  the  lake.     Tne  excavations  whc' 
took  place  in  tiie  execution  of  this  work  led  to  the  discover^  :» 
the   I'i'.es  of  an  ancient  hike  settlement,  besides  a   quaniiry  "'^ 
animal  rem.iiiis  and  variou>  implements.      The  discovery  "was  U:: 
]'rccursor  c)f  miny  <  tliers  made  in  ni'xst  of  the  Swiss    lakes,  i: 
Nvcil  as  in  tiiosc  on  the  Itali.^.n  side  of  tiie  Alps.      The  pjiie  dweb- 
ings  were  :ill  consimeievi  in  llie  same  manner,  those  of  tlie  brcr^ir 
.nge  dilTeiing  from  tiio-^e  of  the  stone  period  simply  in  their  t^ea:-". 
'  solidity,  and  in  tiie  piles  1;eing  sank  in  deeper  water.       T"ae  \\j:r 
\  consisted  of  tlie  stems  uf  trees  roughly  pointeil  and  drivc-n   i'-- 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  trees  nio-t  commonly  used  beitij^  the  oil- 
and  alder,   thougli   the  beech,   lir,   willow,  and  hazel    were    al^- 
someliiiu's  employed.      In  tl;e  great  maj-)rity  of  cases    the  stem 
were  neither  sphi  nor  baiked.      Their  heads  werebroug?it    lo 
level,  and  (^ther  stems,  or  m  a  few  ca>es,  boards,  were  laid  ut-o 
them  and  fastened  either  with  wooden  pins  or  by  mortisini^,  "whid 
occasionally  the  ]>iles   were   strengthened    by  means    of    cros: 
timbers  below  the  platform.     This  last  was  covered  \vith    a   be 
of  mud  and  gravel,  wiiich  was  beaten  firm  with  wooden  mnllcr= 
The  huts  erected  on  this  lloor  were  probably  of  rectangular  shaf< 
and   their  walls  consisted  of  stakes  inwoven  with  a    "wattle   »: 
hurdle-work  of  small  branches  coated  with  clay.     The  T\:>y:>is    a; 
pear  to  have  been  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.     In  a  fe\v  c3l>j 
tiie  L  D.  seem  to  have  been  approached  from  the  shore  \>y  na«:s.i 
I  of  a  narrow  platform  also  built  on  piles,  but  usually  they  >prer 
,  only  accessible  in  boats.     Those  belonging  to  the  stone   age  ar 
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found  all  over  Switzerland,  those  of  the  bronze  age  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  western  lakes,  and  those  of  the  iron  age  in  the  lakes 
of  Neufch&tel  and  Bienne  alone. 

The  large  quantities  of  remains' obtained  on  the  sites  of  these 
ancient  seitlements  throw  considerable  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  inhabitants  lived.     In  the  most  remote  times  the 
lake  dwellers  appear  to  have  subsisted  almost  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  but  subsequently  they  domesticated  cattle,  which 
were  herded  on  the  platforms,  as  the  deposits  of  manure  testify. 
Still  later,  pigs,  dogs,  and  sheep  were  domesticated,  but  no  re- 
mains of  tm  domestic  cat  or  fowl  have  been  found,  and  those  of 
the  horse  are  few  and  comparatively  recent.     Dr.  Riitimeyer 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia,  twenty- four  of 
birds,  four  of  amphibians,  and  nine  of  fishes,  bones  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  lake  settlements.     The  lake  dwellers  cultivated 
wheat,  barley,  and  flax,  and  oats  also,  during  the  bronze  age,  but 
neither  rye  nor  hemp.     They  made  cakes  (some  of  which  still 
exist)  of  com  rudely  crushed  in  stone  hand-mills.     Wild  fruits 
and  berries  were  also  lai^ly  consumed  by  them,  and  a  cake 
made  of  the  seeds  of  the  opmm  poppy  was  found  at  Robenhausen. 
In  all  1 15  species  of  plants  have  been  determined  as  having  been 
known  to  them.     They  had  manufiictures  of  linen,  nets  and 
cordage,  leather,  and  pottery.     In  the  few  settlements  of  the  iron 
age,  coins  and  glass  have  been  found,  in  addition  to  the  imple* 
ments  and  we^tpons  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  and  bronze,  found 
generally  distributed  in  the  older  dwellings.    The  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  is  still  unknown,  and  their  mode  of  aepalture  was 
also  a  mvstery  till  1876,  when  a  discovery  was  made  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  family  grave 
of  a  date  transitional  between  the  stone  and  bronze  ages.     It  con- 
sisted of  an  underground  chamber  supported  by  stones,  and  con- 
tained fifteen  human  skeletons,  two  stone  hatchets,  a  smooth  bone 
disc^  a  copper  ring,  and  a  needle  and  four  small  bracelets  of  bronze. 

Prehbtoric  remains  of  L.  D.  similar  to  those  of  Switzerland 
have  been  discovered  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  (near  Leipsic),  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  and  insular  Denmark.  Similar  dwellings 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Paeonians,  and  the  Saracen  eeographer  Abulfeda  (q.  v.)  records 
their  existence  in  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  They 
were  also  common  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  Bancroft  states  that  one  of 
the  towns  there  situated  '  was  founded  entirely  on  piles,  and  had 
canals  instead  of  streets.'  Commander  Oimeron  reports  the 
existence  of  a  settlement  of  the  same  kind  in  Lake  Mohrya,  a 
small  lake  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Central  Africa.  The 
houses  are  6  feet  above  the  water,  and  can  only  be  reached  in 
canoes.  Habitations  built  on  piles  axe  common  in  the  rivers 
and  sheltered  inlets  of  New  Gumea,  being  so  erected  to  protect 
their  inhabitants  from  alligators.     See  also  Crannogbs. 

See  M.  Fr^eric  Troyon*s  Habitatkms  Lacustra  de  la  Smssi 
(iSS7) ;  Dr.  F.  Keller's  Lake  DweUings  of  SwUurlandattd other 
Parts  of  Europe^  translated  and  arranged  by  J.  £.  Lee  (1866) ; 
Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Prekiitorie  Times  (1869);  Bancroft's  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  StaUs  of N,  America  (vol  ii.,  1875) ;  Cameron's 
Across  Africa  (1877). 

Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  on  the  border 
line  of  Canada  and  Minnesota,  U.S.,  is  connected  by  the  Win- 
nipeg with  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  N.W.,  and  by  the  Rainy 
River  with  Rain^r  I^e  on  the  S.E.  It  is  977  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  circuit  of  about  300  miles  (much  indented  by  bays 
and  inlets),  and  is  studded  uf  numerous  small  wooded  islands. 
A  roadway  of  90  miles  was  constructed  (1870)  from  its  shores 
direct  into  the  heart  of  the  Red  River  Settlement 

Lakes  (colours)  are  pigments  prepared  by  mixing  colouring 
matters  or  dyestufis  with  earthy  mgredients,  such  as  alumina, 
oxide  of  tin,  powdered  chalk,  baryta,  or  with  starch.  The  most 
common  lake  colours  are  red,  the  finest  of  wfaich — Carmine 
(q.  v.^ — is  composed  of  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  and 
alumma.  Madder  lake  is  a  compound  of  madder  with  alumina 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  Brazil  wood  similarly  compounded  also 
yields  a  much-used  red  lake.  Aniline  colours  are  also  prepared 
as  L.,  and  more  rarely  yellow  I*  are  made  with  Persian  berries 
and  flavine. 

Lakakmi',  the  Hindu  goddess  of  fortune  and  beauty,  and  the 
consort  of  Vi^nu.  It  is  in  her  honour  that  the  Ka^et  or  writer 
caste  of  Bensal  cdebrate  their  great  annual  festival  m  Febroaxy. 
Pen  and  tnlE^  the  emblems  of  their  craft,  are  scrupnloualy  pat 


aside,  and  no  writing  may  be  done.    See  Wilson's  Works,  vol. 
ii.,  Religiaus  Festktals  of  the  Hindus  (Lond.  1864). 

Tialande^  Joaepk  J^rdme  le  Franks  de,  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Bourg  (Ain),  July  11,  1732. 
At  Paris  he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  with 
such  success  that  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  go  to  Berlin  to  make 
observations  for  determining  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  In  1760 
he  became  director  or  editor  of  the  Cormaisance  dee  Temps,  the 
method  of  which  he  completely  changed.  The  following  year 
he  succeeded  De  Lide  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Collie 
de  France,  and  in  1764  published  his  Tyaitdd*AstroHomie^  whose 
peculiar  value  lies  m  its  practical  character.  L*  died  at  Paris, 
April  4,  1807.  He  wrote  many  other  works,  geographical  and 
astronomical,  of  which  the  chief  are  Voyage  en  Italie  (1769), 
Traiti  des  Canaux  (1778),  Bibliographie  Astronwtique  (1803), 
and  numerous  memoirs  on  the  theories  of  various  planets.  See 
Delambre's  I^h^  de  L,  in  the  Mem,  deVlnsiitut,  t.  viit.  (1807). 

Xally,  Thomas  Arthur,  Baron  de  ToUendal,  Gk>mte 

de,  the  last  of  the  great  Frenchmen  in  India  in  the  x8th  c.,  was 
bom  at  Romans  in  Dauphin^,  January  1702.  His  family  was 
of  Irish  extraction,  and  emigrated  in  the  train  of  the  Stuarts,  L. 
received  a  thorough  military  training,  was  a  soldier  at  eighteen, 
took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Kehl  (1733)  and  Philisbourg,  and 
when  War  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1741 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Dettingen,  Menin,  Ypres^  and 
Fumes.  ~  His  Irish  regiment  captured  Toumay,  and  decided  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  joined  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  Scot- 
land, was  present  at  the  skirmish  of  Falkirk,  and  after  the  dis- 
aster of  Cmloden  re-entered  the  French  army.  In  1755  L.  pro- 
posed to  contest  with  England  the  possession  of  India.  In  1758, 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  landed  at  Pondicherry. 
He  took  Fort  St.  David  from  the  British,  but  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  Madras.  In  X759,  along  with  Bussy,  he  was  siguallv 
defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Wandewash,  a  blow  from  whicn 
the  French  power  in  India  never  recovered.  In  1761  Pondi- 
cherry was  taken  by  the  British,  and  L,  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Madras,  and  thence  to  London.  Learning  that  he  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  interests  ot  France,  he  quitted  England- on  his 
parole^  and  appeared  before  the  French  Court  demanding  justice. 
The  result  was  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile.  His  trial  com- 
menced in  January  1764.  He  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  at 
Paris  9th  May  1766.  Three  years  afterwards  the  French  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  exist  See  Colonel  Malleson's  Mssays 
and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects  (2d  issue,  Lond.  1876). 
La'ma*    See  Llama. 

La'xnaism,  the  religion  of  Thibet  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, presents  a  singular  medley  of  Shamanism,  Sivaism,  and 
Buddhism,  which  last  faith  was  mtroduced  into  Thibet  in  the 
7th  c  A.D.,  suppressed  in  the  loth,  but  revived  in  the  nth  c 
In  1357  was  bora,  in  the  province  of  Amdo,  Tsong-Kapa,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  distinguished  from  his  birth  by  a 
long  white  beard  and  by  powers  of  gifted  utterance,  and  that  at  the 
age  of  three  he  professed  the  religious  life.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  Buddhistic  classics,  he  created  an  eclectic  system  of  his 
own,  whose  followers  he  distinguished  from  the  red-capped  pro- 
fessors of  the  established  faith  by  a  revival  of  the  originad  yeAow 
cap  of  Buddhism,  whence  their  nickname  '  Yellow  Caps.'  He 
also  founded  (1409)  the  lamaseries  or  'monasteries'  of^Galdan, 
Sera,  and  Braipung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  H'Laisa,  and  of 
Tas-chi  Lumpo.  L.,  as  established  by  him,  centres  in  a  spiritual 
and  (since  1640)  territorial  sovereign,  residing  at  Potak  near 
H'LsLssa,  on  whom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  was  con- 
ferred the  title  Dalai  Lama  (*  sea-priest').  He  is  regarded  as 
the  incarnate  Buddha,  who  may  only  attain  ntrvasta,  when  by 
the  world-wide  promulgation  of  his  doctrines  he  has  freed 
humanity  from  all  its  sorrows.  Hence  the  Dalai  Lama  never 
dies,  his  soul  merely  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  that 
generally  of  a  child,  who  must  be  discovered  bv  such  tests  as  the 
recognition  of  a  bell  or  answers  relating  to  tne  DalaVs  former 
stage  of  existence.  His  duties  are  simple— to  sit  cross-legged  in 
his  temple^  and  from  time  to  time  extend  his  hand  in  benedic- 
tion to  his  worshippers.  There  are  many  other  grand  lamas, 
of  nominallj^  equal  dignity,  the  chid  of  whom  reside  at  Kra- 
shis-lun-po  in  Further  Thibet,  at  Great  Kooren,  and  at  Pekin. 
Subordinate  to  these  are  the  khtiuktut^  incarnate  Buddhist 
saints  I   the  khubtighans^  incarnate   founders   of  lamaseries; 
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th-i   A',   -:    H-:      ^  ^ .    ;v 
rn;st  h.i.  ■:    i-.-'/.  ^  .  r..  ^  -_ 

vel.crs  h-ive   '-.-:...:.:-:    : 

t i  - f n ,  c  >■ .' .  T; r rj . ?. '. i .  r. ,  3...  i 

forth.      'li.a*    :r.:i:i:     \:.-. 
purely  ex '::rr.a..   ^. >...:.:: 
vvi'ic  ciiii'jf  :r.cc   ''^:\.\  .tr. 
wliich,  if  it  ^..-  A  •::-   ■.,   ;.  . 
having  neither  c  .;..:.., :. 
iiiillin.,'  i'lS    '  r:;o:.r.j     :  ^  .. 
no  ca.->':  of  i  !e:.".i  y  ::'    ; 
by  the  co;:.ii.  j:i  :;:.    ..'-.> 
books  of   L.,  c    liV.  ..-.:. ^- 
tions   fr^rn    the   .^:-..-k:.:, 
'libetan  ui:"-j:.s.      >   e  H 
/<i    6'/;//;c-    (i'.ir.     1^52   : 
A7;r/;c' (  I)e:  h  Ibf'^/    ;   f-.l 
6'.  iSo.Jc  to  J  Kib^t  ,.>i.l  .y  .'I.-  J-  ;« • 
(Lond.  1676;. 

La'mantin,  or  Laniantine. 
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Lamarck',  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antcmc-  d-r  Xrne: 

de,  a  French  n:i'iaal;-t,  ua.-  L^::.  ..:  L    .  .    ,  r.  .:.  '.  .  1:  .•"    .'   ...  .  " 
I,  1741,  and   C'lucatL-d  at   the  J  . -.. .:-'  'J.;:.j--   a:  .'■.:.    - 
view  to  cnlerinL^  the  Charch  ;   1  at  ..:\.r  :.  ■  :    .:  .:  -      -i  -     '.:'•. 
he  joined  the  arrny.      An  a.cid-r.t  e.  a...e  1  a. a.  :     .  a  .-.     ..  : "    : 
He    llien   entered  the  service  of  a  ":..:/-.■:•:.     ^:..     a^    ..  -   a 
leisure  lime  lo  the  study  of  mete;:.!    ay  a:.  1  '  jaa  v       ::  -  a  .    . 
/''/(tft^iiiwiiyj^)  led  to  iii.s  bem^'  e.ecte  :  a  a.va..  >•:  _ :  t ..-:  ."•. .      .      ■ 
of  Sciences  ;  antl  in  1 792  lie  was  aaromtc  i  -as  . :'  t:  ,  :  .    a. 
of  Natural   History  in  the  Jar  iin  d-s  Ilant.:-.      Uvfa.;.   ^       .- 
liilairc  liad  charge  of  the  verttbr.Ua,  L.    cf  t:.2  x^trra      ...  —  :. 
branch   of  science   which   he   had   hardly  a>  vct    s:„i.-h       :;. 
speedily  mastered  llie  details,  liowcver,  and  in  1515-22  v  -...:!..  . 
his  Jliitcire  ties  Animaux  suns  I'efiJ/us  (7  vuis.  ;   2  i  t  :  .  e.  a. 
by  Dcbhayes  and  Milne  Edward.-,  II  vul-.,  1836-45.  ■  :._-  .:  :    . 
truly  classical  works  on  /.ooloj^y.      His  otiier  chie:  •..  . .  a  i^  /  '.:.   - 
sof-hit'  ZlH'I oblique  (2  vols.    iSov',  in   wh:ch  he   -yc. abates  <  !i  a..- 
variability   ol    species,    forestalling    in   S'^nie    nica-ure    D..rAa.'> 
lhct>ry  ol  the  oriidn  of  species.      L.  died  at  I'ari^,  Jjeceu.b.r  I  ^, 
i^^J9.     Sec  Cuvier's  I^loi^e  d<:  L. 

La  Marmora,  Alfonso  Ferrero  Marchese  di,  an  Ita- 
lian L^eni-ral  and  polilici;ui,  was  born  iA  a  j-u^o  1  I'ledniwi/.e  : 
faiinly,  Novcnd)er  17,  1S04,  caily  distin;,'uished  himself  in  tie 
War  ol  hulependence,  became  General  of  iirijyide  in  184S,  n:.  1 
Was  appointed  Minister  oi  War  by  Victfjr  I'anmanuel  \\\  1^40. 
\\\  which  I'lliao  he  showetl  iMcal  activity  in  the  cause  of  rnijitary 
lalorm.  Hurin-  the  Crimean  War  L.  was  de.jjatciied  fVoni 
>ar/uula  with  an  ainiy  of  I7,u<-)omen,  which  did  j^ood  ;.ervice  on 
•d'a  b,ndN>  ol  tlu^  d'cliernaya.  In  the  nnni.>tiy  <jf  L'avour  he  to'-k 
the  p.Mtl\>liv»  \y^\  war,  and  (1861)  succeeded  (ieneral  (ialdiiu  as 
CvMnman^',c^-n\  v  Idrf  (^{  the  lioops  of  the  kini,'  of  Italy,  seivcl 
.\-  \\c\\\u:\  (iSf4  f»s>,  and  in  the  Aiistro- I'l  ir-sian  War  (l8o6) 
nu't  \\\\\\  a  levci^e  at  C'uMo/.m,  whiclj  brou-dit  him  into  v\\:a\. 
\tv-'>^p>;:.\i\tv.  AawiMd  by  t'ialdini  ..fa  secut  tinilerstai'idiin' 
Ma;h  N.-.i-.>U-.M).  I.  lu.t  the  chaiju-  by  h.)  in:;  belcie  the  It.iliaii 
railav.vrm  ^^a:v  :\,  iSoS)  adcp.i!.  h  i»|  th<-  I'l  iisMan  and)as'^ari()r, 
d,,^;ad  lur.o  1;.  iSro.  w  hu  h  ihaily  pmved  the  undeisl.indm'' 
•..^  1-, -.NO  Iwn  \x\\\y\  nnh  rnr-a.i.  hiom  <)lh  Ov  tobrr  iSyo  lii 
:>••<.  lar.a.v.v  \Sm.  I  Mood  at  the  head  n|  ||io  K.-man  (i.-vcin- 
•••v  ■'.  tK^  i;»>\,;n.M  t;<tuMal  and  \urioy,  and  rs  tk.w  (1S77) 
V  ■ a'x  '.  .vi   aa  vhul  vM  tlu-  h.dianaim\. 

Lan\:U(ino.  Alpht>m»o  iU\  an  dhi-tii.nis  l'"icnch  poet  and 
p.-aa.v  ,  ;ti.   \^.;vb,^in  at   M.iv>*ii.   :\A  0»|..Im-i    17*)/.      Al    the  vil- 
• 'C'   ^d    ^!a■v    \      \Ky,\\yA    ;!ir    \'aJim<u(v  .i|    lus  edtiiation,    and 
^vKmu  iSv's  u  -^s  v,-nt  t.>  t!u^  *  '^'d.  .;.•  de  I  uMi.  Ii.mu  wlm  h  hi-  ua-, 
M^.s  ,a;y    \>a1'.xii.u>M,    .uid    lod.;.  d    at    a    j.ant    Imu-.e    at     WAXcy 
K.^nu^av:   t'^   Mi.lv   v>N'^)'   hr  phub:.d  mtv^  a  rour.e  ,.l    It.di.m^ 
b»>r:bO\.  rtnd   !  <r(uh  p,Miv.  \A\  \\\\^\c,  rtnd  \>a'«  d<^patil\.d  i.'> 
,^'^'    A-,.     ./   ,,,.,...,,...,.         pi^^,   wn\lr»    i>l    iSil    \)    he   spent    at 
>    'v^<"  '.^  \\\    »S»  \   !,<»  XX  rt^  dn  i*n\it\|j  «wav  hi**  Inur  in  «  vointvhjp 
<x(   \  >,  :.  .  .   ,,>  ,>M  ;-,o  V,  ok  n\du.v»>  s.axuv^  wwAcx  \  om  •  Will 
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•  _.  _j  •;.    ■-■Tv-V  ,    la  ic»j(j  •»•-  —  ■ 
•  - ;.-'  J  a  K  A  r/-\     D  a  rs.g  tia.^  '!'■■' 
-.   :irl.a— t:::ary  estceni,  W;::i ' 
iwi  -ar:v,  n.aae  v;^  ^n:a5  ::<tv^- 
la  a  •I^_:N'    drr-0"ari.:ed  t::e  pxc*: 


, -.      t  j:ca:  revjlat-.r.a.-^'  eyoch  01  F-'irae -**; 

-    .  :  .  :     .    - a.  .a:a.a;Li-Z2.      1  cis   bo.-fs.  i:  t.^-i^-; 

.a..     \:-.  r.a  :rr-~:-:r.5e  iafaaenco  in  prC'-:u:a:^'-" 
l   .. .    :"a^.    ._r:j  ..a.::h  L.   lecan^e  a  mexV-er ci  a 

:  ■-  -a.-;  ..a  a.,  a:  ..^:  F::;-Ti  M:n;>:er  of  the  Kcr:;:-- 
:i  -  :  .:.taa.  •.^^:-  -....y  v\.::  -ci  a:  :e>:r::.i:ini;  the  vekse:-' 
_:  :a-  a  :.  ^\:::t  a.ta.-.rscf  the  partv,  but  his  papalna 
-a  '::.;..:.  a:,  a  •  aea  ae  j  a^i-tei  a^a:n:>t  Louis  ^2:ai.- 
a.  .  a  a  a_:  ^:  :'-:  :a-  .::::e  cf  I':;>:.:e:u  he  obUL::.ea  t!^c  l-'^-- 
:  -a.  v:  :\  ::..  A'  r:  the  ./a/- ;  .a:/ of  1^51,  L,  rciiiei::-p 
:  a  -  ':  .::  ..ara_:  a.l  ra  a.t a  stra  teav  :  c:rcuniitance5,  \m^' 
:-...:  -..-.J  :  :  a.-  ..va:^-  An^^.nj  h:s  later  works  -re  i  '/ 
'-  •:    :     l-a;.    :    .'sV:.:  :.".:•.-    c'.  v-f.:V^;.r7  ,  iSfl  ^  ;    V  H:::.:rt^ - 


N      ' 
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'-«        %      4'    ■■•-•'•      -'  Z      «^«»*«*-k 


2  \ .  1 5 .  I  ^ 5 5  ^  Ccu rs  I-r.TKU ::r  a  i-  ■ 
aa-a':  ii^5a.  :•/  :va,  aia.i  I cu'^^.u:  L Oii--crturi.  \^\^'\' 
rc:^iv-i  a'vca-:  ::*,  a:ai  d.ed  March  I,  iSoo.  Y{^'^^  ^-'■" 
C.  v;.'..;  -.  in  40  v  l-..  Wv.re  j:uLa>hcd  in  1860-63.  ^^ ;" 
/■  a-/.;.'l.;.r  :j  L.  1  y  iVl.etan  (l8c;o\  Janin  (1S69).  -^-'•^  J'^'' 
M^ni-ircs  (1 87 1',  and  the  Ccn^fs/^nJjKce  iU  L,  (6  vols,  l^': 
j.abh-l.ed  i  y  Mme.  \'alentine  de  Lan^.artine. 

Lamb,  Charles.  1  o:n  in  Crown  Oftice  Row,  London,  i-*^" 
Febraaiy    1 775,    was    a    schoolfellow  of    Coleridge   at  Cnn^-- 
iba^oi  al,   obtained  a  cleikdiip  in  the  South   Sea   House.  ■^^- 
a  tetaaoU   served    the    I.a^t    Indaa    Company    for   thirJy-"^'-' 
years,    letiilng    o;i    an    allowance    of    ;{,"400   p>er   annum.    ^, 
tir.^t  ajjpeated   in   the  literary  world  along  witli  Coleridge  ^' 
Charie->   Fl'»yd,  as  joint  author  of  an  unpretending  and  i^'-i--' 
ce-sful  volume  of  poems.      Next,   in   1 798,  he  wrote  Kosc^-^^^-^^ 
(/■/(/J',  a  damtily-told  story  with  slender  plot.      His  traj^ay- 
J^'/in  iroo,:\i7y   ]>iintcd  in   1801,   was  rejected  at   the  tht-^-f^^ 
whde  his  only  oth<r  dramatic  attempt,  a  farce  entitled  J/''- ■'"• 
was    iiamned    on   the   rtrst    night    of   representation,  its  a'«i'- ' 
him  elf    hi:^dng   fronr   the   pit   most    lustily.      The   weU-^''^'-'''' 
/c/cs  from    ^/!akt-s'f'i\jrf   (j>arlly    written    by  his    sister  M-''^ 
aj'peai.  I  in  i,S<j6  ;  the  S/^crir/tais  from  Dramatic  Fats  crJ-^'' 
for^uy  u-ith  S/uihrKp.are,  and  Adventures  of  Ulysses  {cmW^^"''^ 
(  hapman's  i  iomer),  in  1807.     In  the  following  year  L.  and  b 
siNter  woiked  tofclher  at  two  charming  little  hooV^MruU' 
..  >-Vr\v  .s. /v.'/and  l\itrv  fr  C'.iui'rnt,  the  latter  of  which,  pi*'*" 
h  Jk  tl  in  i,S()(;,  was  lh"Ughi  to  have  totally  dh-^appeared  till  acor^ 
was  discovered  in  S.  Australia  in  1S77.     Meanwhile  his  pen *'^ 
busy  m  the  seivicc  of  the  magazines,   one  or  two  of  his  "^^^^^ 
essays     those,  f..r  m.vtamc,  on  Hogarth  and  Shakespeare— be? 
OMiiidMiie.i   to  the  AV//a. A'/-,  edited   by  Leigh  Hunt.     The  ^■'- 
/•>.<.n  r  wetc  Inst  inllected  from  the  Zt'//.;W/ J/7^-77S7>/<f  in  lS-j| 
the  /,/.,/  A,,.,.;,.,-  ,./  /.//,;  and   Fof^u'.ar  Fallacies  were  publi>ii^ 
by    Moxoii    in    iS^,.       L.  did  at    Ldmonlon,    27th   Decem^«' 
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[834,  and  his  sister  on  the  20th  May  1847.  I.,  was  not  a 
iroluminous  writer,  yet  some  of  his  earlier  prose  efforts  have 
passed  into  oblivion;  while  of  his  poems,  the  Farewtll  to 
lobacco^  Famiiiar  Faces^  and  Hester  alone  continue  to  be  read. 
His  fame  rests  on  the  Elia  Essays — a  sufficient  foundation.  In 
these,  all  moods  are  reflected,  all  chords  touched,  and  by 
SL  master's  hand.  L.*$  style  is  at  once  easy  and  inimitable, 
witty  and  tender,  sometimes  giving  a  picture  in  a  single  word, 
or  sounding  the  depths  of  pathos  with  tne  simplest  phrase.  The 
old  English  dramatists,  humorists,  and  moralists — such  men  as 
Massinger,  Browne,  Wither,  Jeremy  Taylor — these  were  his 
friends  more  than  any  living  associates.  With  these  he  delighted 
to  company,  writing,  as  he  whimsically  said,  not  for  posterity, 
but  for  antiquity ;  and  with  these  in  imagination  by  his  side,  he 
penned  his  immortal  Essays — ripe,  rich,  and  fragrant,  like  old 
wine.  His  letters  to  Coleridge,  Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
Talfourd,  &c.,  are  now  included  in  his  Collected  Writings^  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  in  six  volumes  (Moxon,  1876). 


Laxnballe',  Maria  Theresa  Louisa,  of  Savoy-Oarig^- 
nan.  Princess  o(  was  bom  at  Turin,  September  8,  1748, 
and  was  married  in  1767  to  Louis  Alexandre  Joseph  Stanislas 
de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Lamballe.  The  Prince  died  in  1768, 
leaving  his  young  widow  to  deplore  the  career  of  debauchery  by 
which  he  was  cut  short  Louis  XV.,  who  had  neither  wife  nor 
mistress,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  share  with  her  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  but  L.  attached  herself  to  the  Dauphin  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  When  thev  ascended  the  throne,  L.  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  household,  and  became  the 
Queen's  most  attached  friend.  Urged  by  her  to  take  refu^  in 
England,  L.  set  out,  but  returned  to  share  the  royal  captivity, 
was  dragged  (August  12,  1792)  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and 
on  the  3d  Septemtor  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  frightful 
brutality.  See  Mme.  Gurnard's  Mhunres  de  la  Princesse  de  L. 
(Par.  1801),  and  Lescure's  La  Princesse  de  L,  (Par.  1864). 

Laznbaye'que,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Libertad,  on  the  river  L., 
15  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  425  miles  N.W.  of  Lima.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons.    Pop.  lo^ooa 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinrioh,  a  German  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  bom  August  29,  1728,  at  Miihlhausen,  in 
Alsace.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  bis  life  were  spent  at 
Berlin,  where  he  died,  September  25,  1777.  As  a  mathe- 
matician he  was  among  the  first  of  his  time,  and  in  the  uni- 
versality and  depth  of  his  knowledge,  philologjlcal  and  meta- 
physical, he  rivalled  his  great  predecessor  Leibnits.  Of  his 
many  works,  the  most  important  are  Photometria  (1760),  Neues 
Organon  (2  vols.  1764),  Anlage  mr  ArchUektomk  (2  vols.  I77i)» 
and  Logische  und  Philosopkische  Abhandlungen  (2  vols.  1782). 
He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  valuable  memoirs  upon  the  pla- 
netary theory,  the  velocity  of  sound,  the  mathematics  of  music, 
the  motions  of  fluids,  and  various  meteorological  and  pther  phy- 
sical and  astronomical  phenomena.    See  Huber,  Z.  nach  utnem 

Leben  und  Wirken  (Basel,  1829). 

Lambert,  John,  an  English  general,  was  bom  at  Kirkby- 
Malhamdale  hi  Yorkshire,  7th  September  1619.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  Marston  Moor,  became 
major-general  1648,  reduced  PonJret  in  1649,  and  fought  at 
Worcester  in  1651.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  virtually  became  Dictator.  He 
quelled  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  Sir  G.  Booth,  but  on  the 
opposition  of  Monk  his  army  deserted,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  in  January  1660.  He  was  banished  to  Guernsey  in 
1662,  where  he  died,  March  1694. 

Lam'beth,  formerly  Lomehithe  ('clayey  haven ')»  the 
western  portion  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
A  parliamentary  borough;  pop.  (1871)  379,112.  It  contains 
many  churches  and  charitable  institutions,  notably  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  abounds  in 
manufactories.  Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  dates  from  1x97.  It  has  a  magnificent 
^braiy,  and  records  of  the  archlepiscopal  see  since  1278. 

Lambetli,  Degreos  o£    See  Degrees  of  L.ambstii. 

LambraqL^in.    See  MxNTUNa 

Z^aiVi  LettoM.    See  Corn  Saiaix 


> 


Lamb'8-Wool,  a  beverage  of  strong  ale  and  pulped  roasted 
apples,  formerly  much  esteemed  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  anythmg  very  delicious  is  said  to  '  gan^  down  like  1am'- 
oob'  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cymnc  la  maes  aikal 
(pronounced  lamasool),  *  the  feast  or  ingathering  of  apples.' 

LameffO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beiim,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  46  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Oporto,  with 
trade  in  wine  and  hams.  Pop.  8oca  Here  was  held  in  X143 
the  first  Cortes,  which  gave  Portugal  a  constitution. 

Lamelllbranchia'ta  ('plate-gilled'),  a  class  of  Mollusca 
represented  bv  the  oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  and  by  all  our 
common  bivalve  shellfish.  In  this  class  the  shell  is  always 
bivalve.  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inequilateral,  or 
more  developed  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  than  to  the  other, 
and  is  usually  equtvahe,  or  composed  of  equal  halves.  The 
shell  is  formed  by  the  pallium  or  mantle  which  lines  each  half 
of  that  structure.  It  Is  shut  by  special  {fsdductor)  muscles,  but 
is  opened  by  the  action  of  an  elastic  ligament  which  comes  into 
play  when  the  muscles  relax.  One  or  two  adductor  muscles 
may  be  developed ;  the  oyster  illustrating  the  former  condition. 
The  mouth  is  not  provided  with  any  teeth,  and  a  perfect  diges- 
tive system  exists.  The  heart  is  two  or  three  chambered,  and  is 
systemic  in  its  nature.  The  gills  consist  of  two  plate-like  organs 
existixig  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Water  is  admitted  to  the 
gills  either  by  the  simple  unclosing  of  the  shell,  or  by  special 
tubes  named  siphons.  Hence  the  clus  is  divided  into  the  Asi^ 
phonata  (oysters,  mussels,  pimise,  scallops,  &c.),  and  Siphonala 
(clams,  cockles,  razor-shells,  pholas,  teredo,  &c.).  Thtfoot  may 
be  well  developed  or  rudimentary  (as  in  the  oyster).  It  may  be 
used  for  leaping  (cockle),  for  burrowing  (razor-sheU),  or  for 
forming  a  byssus  or  beard  (mussel  and  pimia).  The  organs  of 
sense  consist  of  tentacles  developed  around  the  mouth,  of  hear- 
ing organs,  and  of  rudimentary  eyes — wdl  seen  in  the  scallops 
(pecten). 

Lamelllcoz^nee,  a  group  of  Coleontera  or  Beetles,  including 
forms  in  which  the  tarsi  axe  five-jointea  {Pentamera).  They  are 
so  named  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  terminal  joints 
of  the  antennae  or  feelers,  these  joints  beinf  lamellar  or  plate- 
like, and  disposed  like  the  joints  of  a  fan.  1  o  this  group  belong 
the  cockchafers,  dung-beetles,  stag-beetles,  &c. 


a  division  of  the  Natatorialh\r6s  or  Swim- 
mers, represented  by  ducks,  geese,  flamingoes,  ftc.  The  bill  is 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  membrane.  Its  edges  are  further 
provided  with  a  series  of  homy  plates  or  lamellte,  serving  as  a 
iund  of  straining  apparatus,  whereby  the  solid  parts  of  the  food 
are  strained  off  from  the  liouid  portions.  Four  toes  are  de- 
veloped; the  icmrth  or  hinder  toe  being  unconnected  by  the 
web  with  the  others. 


Hu^uee-VOloit^-Bobert,  Abb4  de,  a 
celebrated  French  religious  and  political  writer,  was  bom  at  St 
Malo,  19th  June  1782.  Educated  by  an  eccentric  uncle,  he 
quickly  developed  into  premature  manhood,  having  for  com- 
panions at  the  age  of  ten  Livy  and  Rousseau,  and  at  twelve 
fighting  with  his  curi  over  the  truths  of  religion.  In  1809  was 
published  his  Riflexions  sur  l*£tat  de  P£glise,  a  work  which 
Government  suppressed.  Three  years  paued,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  brother  he  produced  the  Tradition  sur  P Institution 
des  Evipies;  but  the  hostility  of  the  moderate  political  party 
drove  Yum  to  England,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching. 
Retumine  to  France,  L.  at  once  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
by  publishing  the  first  part  of  the  Esseu  sur  V Indifference  en 
MatOre  de  Peligion,  Its  author  at  this  time  upheld  the  raling 
of  the  Church  as  the  only  and  absolute  law  for  society.  In  the 
Conservateur,  Difenseur,  and  Drapeau  Blanc,  ephemeral  party 
journals,  he  contmued  the  crusade  against  secular  power.  When 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Essai  appeared,  L.  was  offered  a 
cardind's  hat,  but  declined  it  His  next  work,  in  which  his 
theory  of  government  was  propounded  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
was  entitled  De  la  Religion,  considMe  dans  see  Rapports  avee 
tOrdre  Ciml  et  PoHti^  (1S25).  After  the  July  Revolution  he 
founded  VAvenir,  a  journal  whose  pages,  as  revolutionarf  in 
tendency,  were  soon  laid  under  ban  hf  Gregory  XVI.  The 
natural  reaction  of  sentiment  had  set  in :  from  this  time  L^  be- 
came less  and  less  a  churchman.  The  Paroles  d'un  Croyant, 
written  in  a  week,  made  his  changed  opinions  public.    In  the 
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Lamenta'tions    I:;' 
in  the  H'j:  r^r-v  i^^.cn  -::.-. 
of  his  pr'^i  h*::  ':?.      I"     h  : 
next  to  the  rr   •h":^^     :  J   : 
miah  over  J'?r: -:/.•:::•;.      Ir.  •."•^ 
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in  the  elcveM'.h  year  o:   "    •-■  r 
perliaps,  alihoiigh  n.t  ce:".,.. ;.'.;. 
temple. 

Lamin'ation  is  the  ^'  : 
lamin:c   or  layer-,    wlrah   re 
strata.     The  lain.ni?  rar'-lyex:- 
be  as  thin  as  the  tine-t  F-^'^r' 
an  inch  in  thicknevs  to  n  ..   \ 
sandstones  and  sha'e^. 

Lamm'as  Day,  the  ist  ^f  A  ^;.; 

cross  quarters  of  il.e  year,   i;.e  r/,h;r 
Martinmas,  and  Candi'.n.a^.      S   r::e 
tliese  days  in  Enj;land,  ar:  1  ihey  are  t 
in  Scotland.     The  name  i>  a  cjrrur 
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Lammorgei'er,  or  Lammergejr'er  'G;.: 
large  species  of  Vulture  'q.  v.  \  i:h;..  ";  /ir.^^'  >. 
Asia,  and  attainin:^  a  Icnpth  of  4  ('-•:*,  whih: 
reach  an  expanse  of  10  feet.  Thi>  b;:<I  is  al^ 
name  of  the  bearded  vultur'-,  fr^^ni  a  luft  ■  f  '  r 
beneath  the  bill.  Its  cohrai 
white  above,  each  feather  ha  vine:  a 
The  head  and  neck  are  dark  Itr-vn.  'I  iie  r.tv'.er  par:^  a-^e  -.vh  •'.• 
tinted  with  brown.  Tiic  hca  1  and  n'.'k  a'-e  f-a'/ncre  i.  a:vl  the 
bill  is  lonj^  and  sharply  curved  at  i's  tip.  1  ;  e  seco;  'i  :n  i  thh  i 
quills  are  the  longest,  and  the  tail  is  lr>nn^  an  I  wed  -e-sh.ap  :, 
The  L.  feeds  on  carrion,  but  also  picks  up  iamb-,  r  bi/i:-,  k,  ;-, 
and  other  small  animals,  beaiincj  them  to  ir^  n-isr,  -.vliiLa  :^  .;o::- 
structed  on  the  summit  of  a  chtf.  The  cpc;^  ni:m''  -r  f.\",  a:,  i 
are  of  a  dirty  while  colour  mottled  with  bujun. 

Lammennoors',  a  range  of  hills  in  Scotland,  forndr:.;  i:i 
part  the  Vjoundary  between  tl.c  counties  of  Had'iin::toii  an  i 
Berwick,  and  extcndin;:,'  from  the  Moorfor)t  Hills  to  the  ruL:c;ei 
coast  S.  of  Dunbar.  The  L.  reach  a  height  of  1534  feet  in  S-  ar- 
lleton,  and  of  1732  feet  in  Lammer  Taw. 

Lamor'ci^re,  Christophe  L6on  Louis  Juchault  de,  a 
French  general,  was  born  at  Nantes,  6th  P'ebruary  i>So6,  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  (i824-26»,  became  lieutenant  (1830^ 
and,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  tlie  African  war,  rose  to  tli  • 
rank  of  colonel  (1837).  In  1S44  L.  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  temporary  governor  of  Algeria,  with 
the  military  rank  of  general,  (nving  to  his  encrL'y  and  skill, 
the  African  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1847.  During 
the  revolution  of  1848  L.  proclaimed  the  abdication  of  Louis- 
Phibppe,  was  wounded  nt  the  barricades  when  commanding 
against  the  mob,  and  look  office  in  the  Cavaignac  Ministry. 
After  the  coup-d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  imprisoned, 
then  sent  into  exile.  In  i860  L.  appeared  in  Italy  as  commander 
of  the  Papal  troops  during  the  \Var  of  Independence,  but  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cialdini  at  Ancona.  He  died  ilth 
September  1865,  at  his  chateau  of  Prouzel  near  Amiens.  See 
Pougcsis,  Le  Geniral  de  L.  (Par.  1866). 
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h..e  Cirrel  L.  :h<j-^h  5:'ll  rttaine.1  ."^y  rr-:^ 
:  :n  r~:::~e:r:c  ;^vei^;^a'^:"l,  ^  n?:  i  »"*- 
•?.  'hr^  ■-!  ih*  m"'"i';ru.t'r  l^mr-=,  inveLtft  ^-^ 
.     The  ■:■:.  Li  s::r^d  in   -re  ho'iy  of^  tie^ '^^^ 

•  -J      *     -,-  .'^^^.,%   ^  •-■.— ^»   T-^   i~<?  rii- ■"-'-  — 

r::r.g  r  :.  to  :::atrol  and  re^l:i:e  :af  '-'^''- 
■t  :  r:-..-e  cf  th- spring.      Ti^e  rr:nc.rle  ::  r^^- 

-:e  :'  •  .1  ::  the  bu-ner  in  the  :-:re^:i:-^  ^'  • 
-i^re  :  :  ■>  hum  animil  or  ve-^etai.i  ci.  ''-'^' 
-^->  :'o.'  c  nsum.ng  mineral  o:I^,  as  r<:".n~  "^^ 
"  st^:.  T>.e-e  ::.:u:d  hvdro-carb-^r.s  are  >:  — > 
.:  •■:\  that  to  prevent  rmoke,  on'y  a^  n:-:^ -^- 
..<  up  sh.-e/i  reach  the  r'.Air.e  ;  -ni^ '^  <-'---; 
;.r.:.  a  rlerte'-jl  and  rej-.Tar  sn-rly  or  iirtr-^e 
II    ise  c  r  :■/.:. ns  have  rce:i   fairly  me!  in  ri.'--- 

)■:  n.-eral  ceMam:  ?.    The  brass  burner  ot  :rem--5:-- 

el.:'  i  ■ .  :m  ;s  >ho'.vr.  in  section  in 

r  •    :t::n     f  the  od  re-e:v:ir,  which 

: el   •.:■:,  or  r.-.etah   is   seen  at  A. 

:t  ;>  a  n.etal  cy.  nder  B,  per*'or- 

i  r.'.:T.e:ou>  sr;-.ad  h ' les  for  the 

.:-,  a",  i   cl?-ei  at  the  foot  by  .\ 

:<  rrevert  the  esc-are  cf  oil  from 

1>  :>  a  rha:  tube  to  stipport  the 
v;:icr  a  hole  in  it  to  allow 
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k  be^ig  rai-ed  cr  1  we  red  by  a 


-i  T.e  -A ; 

:.   t.hv  i  -.vlivrl  E.     A  pertVrated  partition 

F  is  TlacP'i  across  th.e  ar  chamber  to  hold 

a-  V  :ra  -n-Cits  "t  w  ck  that  may  fall,  an i 

{-'  -te::y  th.e  currents  of  air.     B  is  cap- 

p;d  \\i:h   a  'I-  ir.e  G  which  dedects  the  Lusp- 

air  c".-r>-'n*->   ■  :i   the  tb;me   as   it   parses 

ih.roe.c::i  a  -1::  ^n  the  crown  of  the  dome.      Around  '^' "p" 

i>  a  c.illery  :'  r  -e-  n -rf.n::  a  glass  chimney  (partly  s^^-  *'."*.; 
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tl:e    tiarne    fr^'m 


'^'    through    the    air    chamh>er, 


ari  - 


win( 


In  the  *  Paragon  L'  rear^' 
patente  I  ly  M.  I)ie'7',  f'-r  burning  petroleum.  ^^'^^  ^-i, 
a:r  clianilc:-,  trom  wrdcli  an  abundant  and  wed-reC-p-' 
-,  nrlv  of  heit'jd  air  is  directed  on  the  lower  as  ^-^  , 
the  upper  fart  o{  the  tbin^.e.  The  '  Anucapnic  (Or.  "■^,; 
Mr.ohe  ■)  L.,  invented  :n  lSo6  by  Messrs.  Rowatt  iS:  Son,  of  ^  ' 
liurc^li.  IS  nrtewor'iiy  in  account  of  the  glass  chimney  :x-'^p'_ 
t  ^•n>e  i  with.  T'ne  iu;rr.er  in  this  L.  is  provided  ^^i^^  ^":"". 
and  an  nutcr  don^e.  winch  cause  a  powerful  draught,  ana^-*p 
in  c  rLulatiiig  between  tliem  becomes  so  h"t  that  on '•nQp'^^y; 
on  i;;e  tlame  the  od  ;s  com^detclv  burned  without  smokf.  ■- 
A.  M.  Silber  has  lately  introduced  a  L.  for  burning  r'^*-"" 
|>etr'Ieum.  wldcii  gives  remarkable  results,  and  is  well  **^-''"*^ 
for  niu-t  of  the  i  urposes-of  dlumination  for  wdiich  g^s  i^S'^^ 
used.  Tiie  Sili)'.r  lamps  are  provided  wdth  modified  M'^ 
burner^  with  circular  wicks  of  varying  diameter,  and  the  F^" 
leum  is  con>umed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  vaporised  cofl;''p,' 
wing  to  the  lowerinj^  of  the  oil  level  in  the  wick  case,  wU^'-,' 


effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  illuminating  power.  ^h^^^L 
of  od  to  the  wick  is  regulated  according  to  the  consuming pjp,^i 
Where  a  large  number  of  lights  are  used,  the  oil  is  distnt^'^^ 
from  a  tank  in  the  upp-er  part  of  the  building  to  »  ^^ 
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ittle  dsteniB  placed  on  a  level  with  the  lamps  to  be  fed,  and 
provided  with  automatic  mechanism  for  equaUsing  the  flow  of 
Jie  oil  to  the  lamps.  A  saving  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  cost  is 
^fleeted  by  the  Siloer  L.  over  that  of  gas,  reckoned  at  3s.  Qd.  per 
:ubic  fooL    See  Safety  Lamp. 

X^amplilaGk  is  an  intensely  black  pigment  formed  of  the 
loot  deposited  from  the  smoke  which  results  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  various  substances.  The  finest  and  most  lustrous 
qualities  are  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  camphor  or  of 
various  oils,  but  common  I*  is  generally  made  from  refuse 
resinous  subitances,  pine-tree  roots  and  knots,  &c.,  by  burning 
in  furnaces  specially  constructed  for  impeding  combustion  and 
fa.vouring  the  deposition  of  sooL  L.'  ot  fine  quality  is  the  basis 
of  Indian  Ink  (q.  v.). 

I«a2n'pre^  {Pttromyton\  a  eenus  of  fishes  forming  one  of  the 
two  genera  mcluded  in  the  order  Marsipobranchii  (q.  v.)*     In 
this  group  the  skeleton  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  represented 
chiefly  by  a  persistent  notochora.    The  skuU  is  cartilagmous,  no 
distinct  craiual  bones  are  perceptible,  and  no  lower  jaw  is  de- 
veloped.   The  gills  exist  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sacs  or 
pouches  borne  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  opening  externally 
Dy  aeven  apertures  along  the  side  of  the  neck.     No  limbs  (or 
paired  fins)  are  represented,  although  a  medium  dorsal  fin  con- 
tinued backwards  to  form  a  tail-fin,  is  developed.    The  mouth 
haa  the  form  of  a  circular  opening,  with  a  number  of  homy  pro- 
cesses developed  in  its  margin.    The  round  form  of  the  mouth 
gave  origin  to  the  term  Cychstomata  ( '  circular  mouth  *)  by  which 
the  I«  order  was  formal^  known.    The  best-known  species  is 
the  great  I*  {P,  maritms)^  which  attains  a  length  of  from  16  to 
20  inches  or  more.    The  colour  of  this  species  is  olive-brown, 
spotted  with  dark  brown  and  black.    The  L.  adheres  to  fixed 
objects  by  meaxis  of  its  rounded  mouth ;  respiration  bein^  con- 
ducted by  the  gills.    The  lampem  (P.  or  Lampetra  fiuvuUUu) 
is  common  in  many  English  rivers,  and  attains  a  length  of  from 
13  to  15  inches.     Its  colour  is  a  bluish-grey  above,  and  white 
beneath.     The  pouched  I*  (Geotria  AuslraJis)  of  Australia  has 
a  large  dilatable  pouch  on  each  side  of  the  head.    The  mud  L. 
or  sand  pride  (Ammocates  branchialis)  is  a  doubtful  species 
ofU 

liampshellB,  a  familiar  name  given  to  many  Brachiapodous 
molluscs,  from  the  shape  of  their  shells.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Tetr^raiula  have  in  particular  received  this  name ;  one  of 
the  valves  being  deep  and  bowl-shaped,  while  the  beak  is  pro- 
minent, and  pierced  oy  a  hole  for  the  protrusion  of  a  ligament. 
Man^  fossil  species  of  Terebratulse  are  known — ^the  existing 
species  being  found  in  warm  seas. 

liOmpyr'idn.    See  Glow-Wo&m. 


(Cymric,  Uanerch^  'a  separate  piece  of  ground),  a 
market- town  beautifullv  situated  near  the  Clyde,  29  miles  S.E. 
of  Glasgow  by  raiL  Handloom  weaving  is  its  chief  industry. 
The  Falls  of  Clyde  in  the  neighbourhood  attract  numerous 
visitors.  L.  unites  with  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Linlithgow,  and 
Faikirk  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  (1071)  5099. 
— ^IVew  li.  (pop.  973),  a  village  one  mile  S.  of  JL,  founded  in 
17S4  by  the  fiUher-in-law  of 'Robert  Owen,  was  from  181 5  to 
1827  the  scene  of  that  socialist's  philanthropic  labours. 

I«aa'arUhire,  or  Olydes'dale,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Scot- 
land, occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Clyde  (q.  v.),  and  is  sur- 
rounded b^  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Midlothian, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Renfrew.  Area,  889 
so.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  765,339.  L  stretches  52  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  £.  to  W.  34  miles.  It  is  judicially  divided 
into  three  districts  or  wartU^  the  upper  (one-half  of  L.),  of  which 
two-thirds  are  moorland  or  mountain,  producing  lead,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  wards,  which  are  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron. 
L.  is  mountainous  in  the  S.,  where  the  Lowther  Hills  rise  to 
2403  feet,  Tinto  Hill  to  233J  feet,  Rodger  Law  to  2257  feet, 
Culter  Fell  to  1801  feet,  and  White  Craig  to  1425  feet,  unduUting 
in  the  middle,  and  flat  in  the  N.  The  soil  of  the  arable  parts 
of  the  county  b  day  with  an  admixture  of  sand.  In  1876  there 
were  52,151  acres  under  com  crops,  18,441  in  green  crops, 
72,016  under  various  grasses,  and  in  permanent  pasture  10(^217. 
Horses  numbered  7522 ;  cattle^  65,147 ;  sheep,  213,535,  and 
pigs,  8a68.  Pasturage  and  dairy-farming  are  thus  more  general 
than  the  rearing  of  grain.    I*  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 


£unous  for  its  fruiL  Its  breed  of  draught  horses  is  highlv  valued. 
I*  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  mining  county  of  Scotland. 
Its  chief  mdustries  are  clustered  round  Glasgow  (q.  v.),  and 
include  cotton-weaving,  ironworking,  shipbuilding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  woollens,  silk,  and  chemical  preparaftons. 
The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament 

Lan'caahire,  a  north-western  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  E.  by  Yorkshire,  N.  by  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  and  S.  by  Cheshire.  Area,  including  the  out- 
lying portion  of  Fumess,  1884  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  2,819,495. 
It  is  entered  in  the  N.  and  traversed  along  the  E.  by  the  Pennine 
range,  but  is  flat  towards  the  coast,  which  is  indented  by  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Mersey.  The 
chief  rivers,  besides  the  two  last-named,  are  the  Lune,  Leven, 
Duddon,  and  Winster.  The  district  of  Fumess,  detached  by 
Morecambe  Bay,  and  stretching  N.  to  Lake  Windermere,  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque.  Throughout  I*  the  chief  forma- 
tion is  carboniferous,  but  new  red- sandstone  prevails  in  the  W., 
and  is  lined  with  post-tertiary  deposits.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  a  fertile  loam,  and  in  1875  there  were  102,353  acres  under 
com  crops,  and  50^126  under  green  crops,  while  73»336  were  in 
clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  532,95  j  in  permanent 
pasture,  exclusive  of  mountam  or  heath.  In  1875  L.  had  231,057 
head  of  cattle,  314,664  sheep,  34,348  horses,  and  38,443  pigs. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 
L.,  however,  derives  its  great  importance  from  its  vast  textile 
and  mineral  industries.  It  is  the  greatest  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  world,  having  some  2000  factories,  employing 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  Since  1770 
the  cotton  industry  has  developed  with  a  rapidity  that  may 
be  judged  by  the  eightfold  increase  of  the  inhabitants.  Man- 
chester b  perhaps  the  greatest  seat  of  manufinctures  in  the  world ; 
other  leadmg  '  cotton  towns '  are  Preston,  Blackburn,  Burnley, 
Wigan,  Chorley,  &&  (See  Cotton.)  In  L.  there  are  also  large 
flax  and  silk  mills,  smelting-works  (see  Bar&ow-in-Fu&ness), 
coal-min^  &c  Liverpool  (q.  v.)  is  the  principal  port,  and  ship- 
building b  carried  on  extensively  on  the  Mersey.  In  187 1  the 
annual  value  of  idl  property  in  L.  on  which  direct  taxes  were 
paid  was  jf27,923,o57.  Eight  members  of  Parliament  are  re- 
turned for  the  county,  and  twenty-four  for  the  boroughs.  The 
county  town  b  Lancaster,  and  the  principal  remains  are  the 
beautiful  Fumess  Abbey,  date  1 127,  and  an  abbey  of  the  same 
period  in  the  E  of  L.,  township  of  Whalley.  Near  Whalley  b 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Stonyhurst.  See  The  L.  Library, 
a  critical  catalogue  of  works  on  L.  topography  and  load 
history,  by  LieuL -Colonel  H.  Fbhwick  (Loud.  1876),  and  a 
Glossary  of  the  Z.  Dialect,  by  Nodal  and  MUner  (Lond.  1875). 

Lan'oaster  ('the  town  on  the  Lune'),  the  county  town  of 
Lancashire^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lnne,  6  miles  N.E.  of  its 
entrance  in  L.  Bay,  and  60  N.N.W.  of  Manchester  by  rail.  It 
is  a  picturesque  town,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  b  built  b  boldly 
crowned  by  the  castle,  now  used  as  a  jail,  parts  of  which  date 
from  the  reicp  of  Edward  III.  The  other  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  pari^  church  of  St  Mary,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  many 
old  monuments  and  brasses;  Christ  Church,  in  the  Second 
Pointed  stvle,  built  in  1857 ;  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  convent, 
and  schools,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres ;  Ripley  Hospital,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  150  boys,  endowed  ana  erected 
in  1864 ;  the  Town-hall  on  the  market-place,  the  Custom-house 
on  St  George's  Quay,  &c.  There  are  large  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  oilcloth,  besides  iron-foundnes,  iron  shipbuild- 
ing yards,  furniture  factories,  railway-carriage  works,  ana  steam 
marble-miUs.  In  1875  ^^^^  entered  and  ch»red  5x9  vesseb  of 
80,924  tons.  The  Lune  b  here  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  and  by 
a  bridge  of  five  arches.  A  dock  at  Glasson,  5  miles  down  the 
river,  enables  large  vesseb  to  discliarge  their  cargo  into  lighters. 
Pop.  (1871)  17,245.  L.  was  disfranchised  for  corrupt  election 
practices  in  1867.  It  b  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station.  In  Domesday  it  appears  as  Lonccutre.  The  town  re- 
ceiv«l  its  first  charter  from  King  John,  and  was  made  a  county 
palatine  by  Richard  III.  It  suffered  much  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  the  Parliamentary  War. 

Lancaster,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  68  miles  W.  of 
Philadelphia  by  rail,  has  thirty-three  churches,  a  theatre,  eight 
banks,  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Churd^  three  daily  and  seven  weekly  (two  German) 
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I«andaa',  an  old  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Queich, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Heidelberg  by  rail*  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
21  nd  has  an  important  tobacco  industry.  Pop.  (1875)  7579i  of 
-whom  one-halt  ore  Protestants.  L.  was  a  stronghold  from  an 
early  period,  and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  seven  times.  It  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1680. 
nnd  forti6ed  by  Vauban  in  the  form  of  an  octagon  in  1686. 
After  repeatedly  changing  hands  between  1702  and  1713,  it 
remained  with  France  till  1815.  Its  walls  were  levelled  a«  no 
longer  serviceable  in  1867. 

I«and  Crab,  a  general  name  applied  to  those  species  of  Deca- 

f'odous  Crustacea,  which  subsist  in  damp  situations  on  land,  and 

Mrhich  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dinering  materially  in  habits 

from  the  ordinary  members  of  the  crustacean  class.     The  genus 

G^lasinus  (of  which  G.  masionis  and  d  bdlator^  or  the  fighting 

crab,  are  gnod  examples)  contains  familiar  species  of  L.  C,  and 

the  racer  crabs  {Ocyioda)  are  also  well-known  examples.     The 

violet  crab,  or  black  crab  of  Jamaica  {Gecartinus  rttbicola)^  is 

perhaps  the  best  known  L.  C.    These  creatures  live  in  burrows, 

which  may  be  distant  at  least  a  mile  from  the  coast.     They 

seldom  visit  the  sea,  save  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs. 

In  December  and  January  they  are  at  their  best,  but  in  May  are 

poor  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.     When  they  proceed  to  the  coast 

to  deposit  their  eggs,  they  march  in  immense  bodies,  and  usually 

in  a  straight  line,  their  march  being  an  event  conspicuous  in  the 

calendar  of  the  W.  Indian  Islands. 

I#anded  Estates  Court,  the  name  of  an  Irish  Court  ori- 
ginally called  the  Encumbtred  Estates  Court*  It  was  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1848,  its  original  function  being  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  deeply  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland,  by 
granting  a  fresh  title  to  the  purchaser,  free  from  encumbrances. 
All  having  any  interest  in  the  property  were  cited  to  appear,  and 
plead  their  claims  before  the  court.  Judgment  was  then  given 
upon  these,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  divided  accordingly, 
llie  clear  title  brought  a  high  price  in  the  market ;  so  that  it 
was  found  advisable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
unencumbered  land,  and  to  make  permanent  that  jurisdiction 
which  had  been  originally  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 

Landed  ICezL  In  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  when  the 
panel  (i>. ,  the  accused)  is  a  proprietor  of  land  he  may  insist  on 
being  tried  by  a  jury  of  whom  the  majority  are  proprietors  of 
land ;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  term.  Landed  Men, 

Lan'der,  Richard,  an  African  explorer,  was  bom  at  Truro, 
Cornwall,  in  1 804,  accompanied  '  Clapperton,'  as  an  attendant, 
to  Sakkatu,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  published  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  in  1829.  Ac- 
companied bv  his  brother  John,  he  discovered  (1830)  that  the 
Ni'.'er  entered  the  Bight  of  Benin  by  many  mouths.  After  pub- 
lishing his  Canrse  and  Termination  of  the  Niger  (3  vols.,  Lond. 
1832),  he  set  out  for  the  Upper  Niger  on  a  trading  expedition 
with  two  steam- vessels.  In  a  collision  with  the  natives,  L.  wai 
severely  wounded,  and  died  at  Fernando  Po,  27th  February 
1S34. — John  L.  received  an  office  in  the  customs,  and  died  i6tn 
November  1839. 

Iiandemeau  ('the  enclosure  on  the  water*),  a  seaport  town 
in  France,  in  the  department  of  Finistire,  on  the  £lom,  it 
miles  N.E.  of  Brest,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  leather.     Pop.  (1872)  6285. 

Landes  ('heaths')  the  third  largest  department  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gironde,  S.  by  the  Basses- Pyren^,  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  £.  by  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  Area, 
3599  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  300,528.  In  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
surface  is  hilly  and  fertile,  and  is  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  its 
branches  the  Gave  de  Pan  and  Midouze.  The  rest  is  arid 
plateau  land,  dry  and  sandy,  here  and  there  dotted  with  sombre 
forests  of  pine  and  cork  trees,  and  fringed  along  the  coast  with 
extensive  ^ngs  or  lagoons.  From  this  desert  tract,  which  is 
about  the  most  thinly  peopled  in  France,  the  department  derives 
its  name.  The  inhabitants,  of  Gascon  race»  are  called  Parens, 
and  subsist  mainlv  in  the  L.  proper  by  rearing  sheep  and  swine, 
and  by  charcoal  burning  and  cork  cutting.  The  shepherds  in 
the  marshy  districts  are  mounted  on  high  wooden  stilts.  No 
less  than  1270  sq.  miles  are  covered  with  forest,  and  77  with 
vines.  The  Vins  de  Sadie,  from  the  Maransin,  are  nearly  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  total 
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vintage  is  ;^i40,ooa  In  the  S.  and  £.  there  is  also  considerable 
culture  of  wheat,  maize,  millet,  rye,  and  oats.  L.  is  traversed 
by  the  railway  Bordeanx-d-Bayonne,  and  by  branch  lines. 
Mont-de-Marsan  (pop.  1871,  6964)  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  Dax  and  St.  Sever. 

Landgral     See  Graf. 

Landlord  and  Tenant.  By  common  law,  any  person  may 
gmnt  a  lease  for  any  term  shorter  than  the  term  of  his  own  in- 
terest. A  lease  for  the  whole  term  is  rather  an  assignment  than 
a  lease.  A  lease  may  bear  date  as  far  back  as  the  parties 
please,  but  its  date  must  not  be  subsequent  to  its  execution.  In 
husbandry  leases,  a  covenant,  is  always  implied,  though  not 
expressed,  that  the  tenant  will  use  the  land  demised  to  him  in  a 
husbandlike  manner,  and  that  he  will  not  exhaust  the  soil  by 
neglectful  or  improper  tillage.  With  regard  to  Fixtures,  see 
thtft  article.  An  outgoing  tenant  should  be  cart^ftil  not  to 
leave  any  ground  for  an  action  for  dilapidation,  otherwise  ho 
may  be  dragged  into  an  expensive  lawsuit  which  he  has  no 
power  to  avert  or  stop.  No  outlay  or  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  during  his  occupancy  will  be  allowed  to  set  off  the 
landlord's  claim  ;  and  any  amount  of  damage  awarded  will  carry 
costs  (case  of  Cooke  v.  Anderson),  In  the  absence  of  expre<%s 
stipulation  in  writing,  the  tenant  cannot  set  off  any  debt  due  to 
him  by  the  landlord  against  so  much  of  his  rent.  But  the  occu- 
pier or  sub-tenant  may  deduct  the  ground-rent,  if  he  has  paid  it, 
from  the  first  payment  of  rent  due  from  him.  Notice  to  quit  is 
necessary  where  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  expiry  of  the  tenant's 
term.  If  a  tenant  takes  possession  of  a  house,  he  is  bound  to 
retain  it  for  a  year  ;  and  though  he  may  sublet  it,  the  landlord 
—unless  he  accept  the  sub-tenant — ^may  still  hold  him  bound  for 
the  rent.  The  half-year's  notice  to  quit  should  be  given  so  as 
to  expire  on  the  same  quarter-day  as  that  on  which  the  tenant 
took  possession.  So,  if  a  person  begin  to  hold  at  Christmas  and 
wish  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  notice  must  be 
served  on  or  before  Midsummer-day.  If  one  day  beyond  Mid- 
summer be  allowed  to  elapse  without  notice  being  given,  the 
tenant  may  be  compelled  to  hold  the  house  for  two  years,  there 
being  no  intermediate  quarter-day  till  the  following  Midsummer 
on  which  he  can  give  notice,  so  as  to  end  his  holding  on  the 
same  term  as  that  on  which  it  began.  For  legal  method  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  rent  by  the  landlord,  see  Distress,  Eject- 
ment, Replevy  and  Sale. 

Lodgings, — ^The  law  between  householders  and  lodgers  is  in 
almost  every  respect  the  same  as  between  L.  and  T.  What  has 
been  above  stated  applies  to  both  kinds  of  tenure.  It  seems  that 
if  householders  who  let  rooms  with  attendance  do  not  keep  them 
clean  enough  to  be  comfortable  and  wholesomely  inhabitable, 
lodgers  may  leave  them  without  notice  or  liability  for  rent.  Thus, 
if  bugs  be  found  in  a  bed  after  entering  into  possession,  a  lodger 
is  not  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house  (12  M.  and  W.  52).  A  house- 
keeper has  the  same  power  to  distrain  the  goods  of  his  lodger 
for  rent  as  a  landlord  nas  over  those  of  his  tenant.  See  I  edg- 
ing-houses. For  Scottish  law  of  L.  and  T.  see  Lease,  Con- 
tract OF. 

Z^andlord's  Hypothec    See.  Hypothec. 

Lan'don,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  an  English  poetess,  was  bom 
in  Chelsea  in  1802.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  began  to  contri- 
bute verse  under  the  initials  L.  E.  L.  to  the  Literary  Gazette, 
which  at  once  captivated  the  public  fancy.  The  Fate  of  Adelaide, 
a  Swiss  tale,  which  appeared  in  1821,  was  followed  at  intervals 
by  Imfrovisatrice,  'Ihe  Troubadour,  many  poems  and  sketches, 
and  three  novels.  In  1838  L.  £.  L.  married  Mr.  M'Lean, 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but  died  October  15,  1839,  from 
an  accidental  overdose  of  prussic  acid.  Her  poems  are  instinct 
with  a  certain  tender  and  romantic  pathos,  which  betrays  the 
influence  of  Bjrron.  See  Blanchard's  Life  and  Literary  Remains 
ofL,  E,  Z.(Lond.  1841). 

Lcm'dor,  Walter  Savage,  was  bom  at  Ipsley  Court,  War- 
wick, 30th  January  1775.  At  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
he  attained  the  reputation  of  a  fine  classic,  and  at  twenty  published 
a  volume  of  poems.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to 
large  estates,  mismanaged  them,  sold  them,  and  went  in  1808  to 
Spain,  then  invaded  by  Napoleon.  There  he  equipped  a  bodv 
ot  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  marched  under  Blake  with 
the  rank  of  colonel;  but  taking  oflfence  at  a  supposed  insult 
from  the  British  envoy  he  returned  to  England  as  hastily  as  he 
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W'  v..      H':  nr.rr'.e'l,  aii'l  ur.^ntr  ilv,  in  iSiI  ;  in  lSl2  iiiv-uccci^- 
fu.iv  cor.**:i'.':'i   MoiiiTiouti-siiiri.-  twr    PuihainciiL,    and   tour  yeais 
la**::  to'vk  up  re-i-icr.cc  in  halv,  where  the  rcni:.iii(ier  of  hn  Ire 
wa'i    c'!i;':fiy    M'^nt.       His    cii;ef    W'-iks    are: — (tcbir,    a    pot-ni 
'177^')   tr^-^  l''''-'i   into   Latin   C1S021;    Count  Julian^   a  li.v^eiy 
d'sia,';   Liyllui  Jlcyoifa  (1820,;  /.a/m    I'oivis   (2   vok.     1S24'; 
Intittnary  Ccm7.'ersattOfrj  "J  Literary  M(n  and  Stai.'ifinn  (5  v.)K, 
I/'^2;-2'>,  ;    Cit  ition   and  I\xami)iaticn   of  Shaken l^eare   (I.S34;  ; 
i'erul-::    and   A:ta:ia,    and    A     Satire     on     .\utirists     (1S3O)  ; 
/'emanirTLm    and    J'tntaionie    (l^37)  ;      ChKunnii    of    Aafhs, 
Andrea  uf  Ilun'iry^  aftd  Jrii   Rupcrto  (1840-41I;  rocniat  i  et 
Ivinptijm:  a.u\//r/.'cniLs(iy>.\7j;    last  IruU:  iji' ati   Uld  I'/rc 
'  I 'S :  3,  ;  :.ceni.  J'jr  a  'Judv,  Dry  Sinks  f  1 85S ;  ;  HtUnii.  3  /  n'arf^  d 
'I ''-.'J,  ;  JMttr:  uf  a?i    Anicruan  (iSooi.      L.  ua>  (>f  a  ]>.i>  ion- 
a'c  li.'.'ur':,  and   ai)  ''Ann'^  hi^  ]><:u  lli-:  u*nio-.l   l;i'crty  was  lu'>kcd 
u;yori   \jy  i(\:.uy  rea-iers  <A  ]i\->  Looks  a->  llic  incainaMun  <jl  uinea- 
f.-o-.a /.Tn'; -,s    and    extrava:'_ance.       <"  »i;c    <>r    l\v(j    (jf    In-,    llcrcc^l 
pa  i.j'fii'.-ts  liavc  uro|j:j':d   oul  of  <','U[  ;  the  jndjinenl   of  l<j-il.'.y 
ur^on   h:i  \n  rilin'^->  is  caimer  ;   wiide   li:sfiiend.5   have  had  <jpj>(»r- 
tunjty  of  off-rnn;^'   their   unaniinou:^   teslnnony  to  hi-,  h)valde  and 
;^":n'.roJS  d]-j>o-.!'.ion.      His  v,ork->  never  v.  ere,  and  never  wiU  be, 
V.  .delv  rea'!  ;  th';v  niir-l  remain  liie  drlidit  "f  ilie  eultured  few. 
He  i>  l}.e  poet,  of  in'eilect  rati.er  tlian  of  laiicy  ;  inieed  (Jolt-rid-^e 
declare-,  li  nj   d'stitiite  of  inia;.^ina!.iijn  in   il.->  liiLjlicsl  !■  Tin.      I'ul 
ti.e  Ini'i:  inarv  Con-jerMitiuns^  wiiilen  in  the  juiie-^t  I*2n;didi,  'li-.- 
[  iay  an  iritendiy  oi  drnuiafic  ^^enin-,,  an  ex*jui>iie  discrnnin.ui>>n 
o!  eh';rae"'r,  a  r  pe  s,Lli'>hir  hi[i,  an  abundanee  ot  wit  and  hunioui', 
and    a    v-ide-    symj^atiiy    which    [^ive    tiieni    a   ]>lai-C   ainon;^  the 
cr^'/  '.e-t   tr'.-asure-,  of  our   iit'.ialure.      L.  di'-d    at  I'H^ience,   17th 
Se;/t':j.:>er   I'S64   a;.^':d    ninety.        Hi.->   bht;.;rai>liy  was  writtt.-n  by 
Jotjh    lo.ter  fl.S''>9,  new  ed.  1874),      A   complete   e^iit'on   of  his 
works  i-,  piibddiel    1/y  Chajnuan  ^  Hall  (7  vols.  lS7()). — Rev. 
Robert  Eyres  L.,  i^roliier  of  the  above,  was  also  known  in 
tie   l.tcrary  woiid,  ciiietly  as  tlje   author  of  ("ur  Inie  Irac^cilie-i, 
Count  Atdzzi  {iy>2\)^   I  lie  /'.ini  of  Rrfion^    luiilh' s  J-)tiu,i,  and 
'J he  J-er7\'t)ian  {\%.\\].      He  died  at  the   rectory  of  Ihihnjjuani, 
\\  orce  lerihire,  261)1  Janu.uy  18O9,  a^cd  ei^hty-scven. 

Land8T3erg'  on  the  Warthe,  a  town  of  Pru  .  ia,  ]>rovin<  e 

of  I'landenbiu;^;,  <»n  liie  liver  Warlhc.  83  niil'-s  JO.  by  N.  ol 
Ijerhrj  by  lajh  i'^'i  i-'ireat  v.ooben  markets  an<l  river  trainc,  ami 
inariu!actnr<--,  lea'h-rr,  wooilen.-),  tobacco,  paper,  and  inacliinery. 
I'oj).  (1875;  21,4.^4. 

Land'scape  Gardening,  ilic  art  iliat  (^lasps  the  varied 
chrira<-te-nsiics  and  surronndiiK^s  of  L;round  intended  l<j  ))e  de- 
voted to  j^^ardens,  ];nbiie  ]>aik-,,  or  other  simdar  uses,  and  so 
plans  the  arrau'/cmi nt  and  adorinnent  as  tol>rir.^'  the  whole  into 
liarrjionious  cornl>inalion.  W  hat  Loudnn  r'-maiks  concerninL^  tlie 
flower  j^'aidcn  is  cpially  apj»bcabie  to  tli-  jn'e^ent  subject,  namelv, 
tiiat  ta.te  rmi>t  be  liie  pnnc.]'ie  tiiat  must  scive  as  a  ^niide. 
Lnd;o  ied  la-te  is  style  or  cljarai  t'-r,  ;.nd  tiie  art  of  thedesi^n'-r 
is,  iiavin;^'  fixe<l  on  a  suitaid'-  styl-',  tofolhjw  it  out  unmixed  with 
other  styles,  or  wi;h  any  <icvia'ion  wiiich  w<MiId  mtcrfere  with 
the  kind  of  inii)ression  which  that  style  is  calculated  to  puoduce. 
On  the  one  liand,  however,  to  brini;  cverylliinn;  to  g'ujnielric 
precision  i-.  objectionable,  as,  on  the  o'h'-r  hand,  is  inc  intrtj- 
ducti'^iii  of  extrava;,;ant  atterni»;s  at  wildnes-.  Tlie  fjjr*  at  C)bj>'ct 
must  be  to  cxhii*it  to  a<ivanta','^e  llie  ''race^ul  forms  and  t^hiri  'US 
liu'-s  <if  flowerin;^  plants,  shrub  ,  and  tires  ;  to  create  plea-.in|.^ 
effects  by  their  judicious  cond)ination  f)r  l>y  their  «iispo-al  over 
varyinj^  levels,  to  use  tliem  in  the  enii'lnnent  of  desirable  views, 
and  to  utilize  th.cm  in  shuainci;  out  unde^irrd>le  pospects,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  all  cases  taking;  full  advantage  of  all  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  selectc<l  site  for  further  artistic  enil)clbsh- 
ment,  by  the  introduction  of  rock-worlc,  water,  &c. 

Lands  Clauses  Act.  The  statutes  S  Vic  c.  iS,  for  Kui;- 
land,  and  8  Vic.  c.  19,  for  Scot  lam  I,  arc  so  called.  They  pre- 
scribe the  law  a]M>lica:»ic  to  taking  compulsory  jjossesr^ion  of  any 
one's  land  for  public  ])urposes. 

Land'seer,  Sir  Edwin,  the  f^rcatest  of  En<;lish  animal 
painters,  the  son  of  John  L. ,  a  welbknown  enj^raver  and  writer 
on  art,  was  born  in  London  in  lSo2.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  was  a  constant  exiiibitor.  His  wotks  include  *  Low 
and  High  Life'  (18-^1),  •  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Ins  Do.cpi'  (1S32), 
•Comical  Dogs'  (i836\  'Peace  and  War'  {1846),  *A  Dia- 
loj^ue  at  Waterloo'  (i855\  'Deer  Stalking'  (1S5S),  aiid  a 
legion   of  equally    fuie   pictures,    many   of   which   aie    in    the 
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National  Gallery,  London.    His  magic  brush  encircled  his  dm^ 
sui)jects  with  a  halo  of  almost  human  interest.      He  was  ce-re: 
A.K.  A.  in  1827,  knigiited  in  1850,  and  appointed   Pre<.-dtii:    ! 
the  Koyal  Academy  in  1S65,  an  honour  he  unmediately  re>  -*•! 
His   latest   elTort,   the   welbknown  lions    in   Trafalgar  S:ci.r^ 
attest  his  power  as  a  sculptor.      He  died  October   I,  1S75.     As 
exhibition  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  his  worKS  t-o; 
place  at   Inirlington   House  in  the  spring  of  1S74.      Ttie  cvtt- 
iiLdits  ran'^e  from  ;(^"loo  for  early  works  to  £}poo  for  Uter  c^^- 
See   the  JLarlv  Works  of  Sir  E.  Z.,  by  F.  G.    Stephens  iLc*:. 
i8o8\   Metnoirs  by  the  same  (1S74),  and   a  series  of  ebbu3-i-r 
papers  in  the  A)  t  Journal  for  1S76-77. — ThomaS  1^  .  thec-:-ri 
Itroihcr  of  the  above,  is  a  celebrated  line  eu^^raver,  and  bi^  nrt< 
Works  are  rcjiroiluclions  of  Sir  Edwm's  pictures,  and  ot  R:-i 
Conhtur's  Jlorsc  Jair,  published  in  1S61.      He  is  the  .\ii\--: -.' 
a  Z/>  of  Uiiuiok  (2  vols.  Lond.  1 87 1 ).— Charles  Lt,  airji'^e- 
luother,  born  in  1799,  is  a  painter  of  historical  subjects,  aiiu  '^z^i, 
the  office  of  Keeper  to  the  Academy  from  1S51  to  1S73. 

Land's  End,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  and  the  most  sci'.i- 
wes'criy  point  o{  l'jiL;iand,  at  the  toe  of  Cornwall,  S  mdes  S~V.. 
of  Pen/ance.  It  is  the  Penwith  of  the  Biitons,  and  the  Eclcn%^. 
Holcnuvt.  ftr  Ant  ire  stent  m  Promontorium  of  Ptoleniv.  Ojt  'j.» 
headland,  which  meets  the  full  surge  of  the  Atlantic,  are  tb?; 
•-mall  is!an*is,  one  of  wdnch  supports  a  lighthouse.  The  1  ^^i;- 
!ion  of  a  new  rock  lighthouse — the  Longships — was  U:-  '- 
Au-u-t  1871. 

Landshut'  ('land's  defence'),  the  chief  town  of  the  rr> 
vince  ol  Nieder  Bayern,  S.  Germany,  on  the  river  Isar,  37  a;-.rs 
N.  K.  of  Munchen  by  rail,  has  manufactures  of  paper,  woOi-rrs. 
eai  then  ware,  and  leather,  great  breweries,  and  trade  in  ecru 
cattle,  and  ho]>s.  There  is  a  cimrch  of  St.  Martin  (aljout  145c'. 
with  a  tower  462  feet  high.  The  university  removed  to  L.  :r:a 
InL;olstadt  in  iSoo,  was  again  removed  to  Miinciien  in  l!i^ 
J'M'-  (i^^75)  14.784 — L.,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  pro>-:-icf  ~ 
Schle^ien,  on  the  river  Bober,  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lse^r", 
ui'h  manufactures  of  Imen^,  cottons,  and  wooilen.s.      Pop.  '.t^'* 

Landskro'na  ('the  cn)wn  of  the  land'),  a  town  in  Sae^I-r, 
m  the  Ian  of  Malmohus,  on  a  large  harbour  30  feet  deep  0:1  ::c 
K.  shore  of  the  Sound,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Copenhagen,  and  c:-^ 
ncctcd  by  rail  with  llie  interior  of  Sweden.  It  has  iron-'oi-i- 
dries,  an>i  manufactures  sugar  and  woollens.  In  1S70,  li-v- 
vc.v-.els  entered  tlie  port;  cleared,  1 1 75.  Its  fortifications  «'t.-T 
kept  uj)  till  1870,  when  its  castle  was  made  a  prison. 

Landslips  are  dislodged  portions  of  clifT  or  slope  wl.c 
have  slid  down  from  their  original  position.  The  undemiinz.^ 
action  of  streams,  and  the  disintegrating  effect  of  freezing  or :: 
percolating  water,  are  the  usual  agents  in  producing  these  '-i5- 
location^.  (hie  of  the  most  remarkable  of  L.  occurred  at  Rc^- 
berg.  behind  the  Righi,  in  1806,  wdien,  after  a  rainy  suiK-nef, 
thousands  of  tons  of  hard  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  >^ 
over  the  sloping  beds  of  the  underlying  sandy  deposits  fcc- 
across  the  valley  of  Goldau,  burying  four  villages  and  about  5:1^' 
inhabitants. 

Land'sturm.     See  Landwkhk. 

Land  Surveying.     See  Surveying. 

Land-Tax  is  a  territorial  impost  introduced  in  its  preser^ 
form  in  the  reign  of  William  HL  The  method  of  raising  i:  b 
by  charging  a  sum  on  each  county  according  to  the  valuation  ^ 
1692,  and  this  suju  is  assessed  on  individuals  by  commissioreri^ 
being  the  princii>al  landholders  in  the  county,  and  their  office.^ 

Land  Transport  Corps,  a  name  formerly  given  to  an  anrn 

corps  ciiarged  with  the  transport  of  provisions,  war  material  :h: 
wounded  in  l>attle.  c^c.  It  was  dissolved  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  its  place  taken  by  the  Military  Train  with  similar  functic^ci 
Idle  Military  Train  was  in  turn  disbanded  in  1870,  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Transport  Section  of  the  Arnny  Servict 
Corps,  which  is  not  a  combatant  force, 

Land'wehr  ('land-defence'),  is  that  part  of  the  Germi- 
military  force  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  standing  arr-v. 
but  is  a  sort  of  militia  composed  of  iho^e  wdio  have  already  serv^^i 
their  time  in  that  army.  It  was  I'lrst  organised  in  Prussia' aivo:.- 
ing  to  a  p^an  of  Schainhorst  in  18 13.  Every  Prussian  subject  -^ 
enrolled  as  a  soldier  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  twrntirtL' 
year,  and  after  seven  years'  service  in  the  standing  army  he  ente.i 
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the  Ia  for  five  years  longer,  daring  which  period  he  Is  liable  to 
he  called  out  twice  a  year  for  practice,  and  to  be  re-incorporated 
in  the  regular  army  in  time  of  war.  An  exception  is  made, 
however,  in  the  case  of  anv  one  who  can  pass  a  certain  examina- 
tion, and  maintain  himself  for  one  year.  He  is  next  enrolled  in 
the  '  Landsturm,'  of  which  he  remains  a  member  till  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  landstorm  is  only  called  out  in  case  of  invasion  of  the 
country.  By  the  constitution  of  April  1871  the  Prussian  obliga- 
tioo  of  miiitanr  service  was  extended  to  the  whole  German  em- 
pire. In  1876  the  German  army  numbered  293  battalions  of  L., 
comprising  on  the  war-footing  250,244  men. 

Ijaae,  Edward  William,  an  English  Orientalist,  who 
for  life-long  devotion  to  study  worthily  bears  comparison  with 
the  great  Germans.  He  was  bom  at  Hereford  m  1 801,  and 
spent  many  years  in  Egvpt,  where  he  was  induced  bv  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  bore  the  main  share  of  the 
expense,  to  undertake  his  great  work,  the  Arabic  Lexicon,  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1863 ;  four  more  appeared  before 
his  death  at  Worthing,  lOth  August  1876,  and  the  remaining 
three  are  left  completed  in  his  own  manuscript.  He  also  wrote 
Afanncrs  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  (Lond.  1835), 
and  translated  The  Thousand  and  One  Ni^nis, 

Ziaxx'fraao,  a  famous  Churchman  and  scholastic  theologian , 
was  bom  at  Pavia  about  I005,  studied  law  at  Bologna,  and  be- 
came a  skilful  advocate  in  the  courts  of  his  native  city.     Cross- 
ing the  mountains  to  France,  he  established  a  school  of  law  at 
Avranches,  but  in  a  journey  which  he  made  from  that  town  to 
Rouen,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  waylaid  near  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  by  robbers,  and  to  have  been  kindly  succoured  by  Herlouin 
the  knight-abbot     More  probably,  however,  L.  was  drawn  to 
the  ablxry  through  religious  impulse.      In  1042  he  took  the 
monk's  robe,  and  in  1045  was  appointed  prior,  and  founded  the 
most  famous  of  the  mediaeval  schools — ^pupils  comin?  to  sit  at  his 
feet  from  all  parts  of  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
most  famous  being  Anselm  and  Pope  Alexander  II.     L.  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  reputation  for  orthodoxy  (1050)  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  fallacies  involved  in  a  treatise  of  Berengar  of  Tours 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  '  the  real 
presence'  was  denied.     Ln  was  selected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  his  chief  adviser,  but  having  opposed  the  duke's 
marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,    he  ieU  into  temporary 
disgrace,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him. 
His  courageous  honhommie  re-established  him  in  favour,  and 
*from  that  time  L.  became  his  (William's)  minister  and  coun- 
sellor, whether  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church,   or  the  more 
daring  schemes  of  foreign  oppression  which  were  opened  up 
to  him  by  the  position  of  England.'     As  'the  fruit  and  seal 
of  that  reconciliation,'  I^  was  appointed  in  1066  Abbot  of  the 
house  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where  he  established  a  school 
which  rivalled  that  of  Bee.    In  1067  he  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  but  declined  the  office,  being  necessary  to  the 
Conqueror's  schemes  for  organising  the  Church  in  England,  as 
a  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  feudal  baronage.     L. 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  after  the  completion  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  he  it  was,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  who  taught 
William  '  to  cloke  a  wrongful  aggression  under  the  guise  of  a 
holy  war.'    His  policy  was  one  with  his  master's,  and  the  two 
men  raled  together  '  as  no  Pope  and  Caesar  ever  ruled  together 
in  the  imperial  city  itself.'    T^t,  first  act  was  that  of  compelling 
the  Primate  of  York  to  make  full  submission  to  the  new  Primate 
of  Canterbury,  and  after  he  had  made  professions  of  canonical 
obedience  to  L.  they  went  to  Rome  for  their  pallia  (107 1 ).    But 
it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  a  final  decision  was  ob- 
tained before  the  Papal  legate,  the  king  settling  the  superior 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.     After  this  began  the  undisputed 
ecclesiastical  reign  of  L.    Norman  churchmen,  men  upon  whom 
William  could  rely,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious 
houses.     Ecclesiastical  courts  were  originfited,  and  the  usage  of 
holding  a  Convention  was  confirmed.    A  sterner  discipline  was 
established  in  the  monasteries,  a  more  vigorous  impulse  given  to 
learning,  whilst  the  local  duties  of  L.  were  administered  with 
diligence  and  detaiL     His  reforms  were,  however,  accompanied 
by  much  injustice  to  the  English  churchmen  whom  he  found  in 
office  and  nnmerously  ejected.    Though  there  was  gain  in  eccle- 
siastical administration,  there  was  a  loss  of  sympathy  in  relation 
to  the  people.     '  L.  never,'  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  became  a  natu- 
ralised Englishman.  .  •  •  Perhaps  his  character,  hard  if  lofty, 


his  devotion  to  interests  spread  over  a  field  far  wider  than  the 
isle  of  Britain,  hindered  him  from  ever  thoroughly  throwing 
himself  into  any  purely  local  or  national  position.'  After  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror,  L.  secured  the  crown  for  William  the 
Red,  but  his  influence  was  misdirected,  as  the  new  king  exhausted 
the  royal  hoard  in  profligacy  and  extravagance.  ll  died  May 
28,  1089.  Several  editions  of  L.'s  collected  works  have  been 
published,  the  latest  at  Oxford  (1844),  edited  by  Dr.  Giles.  See 
Freeman's  Norman  Conquest^  vols.  iii.  iv.  t.  ;  Green's  Shttrt  His- 
tory; A.  Charma,  Z.,  Notice  Biographique,  IMtiraire^  et  Philo* 
sophique  {i%^o), 

Lang'eland  ('long  land'),  called  from  the  15th  c.  to  the 
17th,  Lavind,  an  island  of  Denmark,  between  the  Great  Belt, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Little  Belt,  33  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Area 
107  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1S70)  19,631.  The  surface  is  wooded  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  in  the  S.  and  middle. — 
Rudkjobing,  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the  market- town.  Pop.  (1870) 
2785. 

Lang^'enbeck,  Konrad  Johann  Martin,  a  German  anato- 
mist and  surgeon,  was  bom  December  5,  1776,  at  Horneburg  in 
Hanover.  In  1804  he  became  professor  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1807 
established  there  a  suigical  and  ophthalmic  hospital.  He  died 
January  24,  1851.  His  chief  writings  are  Nosologic  und  Therapie 
der  Chirurgischen  Krankheiten  (5  vols.  1 822-40),  /cones  AnatO' 
mica  (8  vols.  1826-39),  Handbuch  der  Anatomic  (4  vols.  1831- 
47). — TXTftTlTnillaTi  Adolf  L.,  son  of  the  above,  was  bjom 
January  11,  181 8,  at  Gottingen,  where  in  1845  ^^  obtained  a 
professorship.  In  1 85 1  he  removed  to  Hanover,  and  has  since 
remained  there  practising  as  a  physician  and  oculist.  His  chief 
writings  9x^JCiinis€he  Beitrdge  (1840-45),  Impfung  der  Artnei* 
korper  (1856),  Insolation  des  Menschlichm  Auges  (1859). — ^Ber- 
nard Budolf  Konrad  von  L.,  a  cousin  of  the  latter,  has  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  surgeon.  In  1847  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Berlin,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  general  staff  phy- 
sician in  the  Prussian  army. 

Langenbielan,  or  Bielau,  a  cluster  of  villages  in  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Schlesien,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Bieslau,  has  in\- 
portant  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and  beet-sugar.  Pop. 
(1875)  i3»36o. 

Lanffensalz'a,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sachsen, 
on  the  Salza,  1 1  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Gotha  by  rail,  has  a  medi- 
cinal sulphur  spring,  and  manufactures  woollens,  cottons,  and 
beer.  Pop.  (1875)  94^*  L.  was  (27th  June  1866)  the  scene  of 
a  conflict  between  a  Hanoverian  army  of  20,000  men  under 
King  Georg  V.  and  the  Prussian  advanced  guard,  9000  strong. 
The  Prussians,  at  first  repulsed,  were  reinforced  during  the  night, 
and  the  Hanoverians  capitulated  on  the  28th. 

Iiang^liOlm  (*the  long  meadow*),  a  town  of  Scotland  in 
Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Esk,  30  miles  N.  £.  of  Dumfries  by  rail. 
It  has  considerable  weaving  industries,  dyeworks,  and  flour- 
mills.  Pop.  (1871)  3275.  L.  is  an  interesting  old  Border  town, 
and  its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  freeboot- 
ing  Armstrongs. 

Langliome,  John,  was  boni  at  Kirkby  Steven,  Westmore- 
land, in  March  1735,  and  studied  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
He  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  teaching  and  writing  for 
the  press,  but  obtained  preferment  in  the  Church  through  the 
influence  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  were  rich.  He  was  first 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  and  afterwards  prebendaij 
of  Welb  Cathedral  Of  his  prose  works  nothing  remains  but  his 
well-known  translation  of  Plutarch's  Uves  (1770),  executed  with 
the  help  of  his  brother.  I<.  died  1st  April  1779.  His  poems, 
with  a  olograph  ical  memoir,  were  published  by  his  son  in  1804. 

Langland,  William,  the  probable  name  of  the  author  of  a 
striking  and  powerful  poem  called  Piers  the  Plowman,  Of  the 
author  s  Christian  name  at  least  we  are  sure ;  he  repeatedly  < 
calls  himself  '  Will '  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The  authority 
for  the  surname  is  an  entry  in  one  of  the  Dublin  MSS.  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  14th  c.,  and  a  passage  in  Bale  (i6th  c.).  All 
that  we  reflOly  know  of  the  poet  is  to  be  gathered  from  allusions 
occurring  in  his  poem.  Assuming  the  credibility  of  these,  L. 
was  bom  about  1332,  probably  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shrop- 
shire, received  the  education  of  a  clerk  or  scholar,  and  in  1302 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  his  great  work.  He  then  went  to  London, 
and  lived  in  Comhill*for  many  years  with  his  wife  Kitte  and  his 
daughter  Calote.    About  1 377  he  began  to  recast  and  expand 
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v.i-i'.jn,    of  ^o!n•_•\vl.al   Ir.t^T  'ia'e,   "^In.v?.    i.i:i.     s: 
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th'j  * -cv'-n  I'Sr.lnis'  Jc.'r  llie  C"*' ''i  oi  r;,cii\  s '.(->. '  Jl  tli'.'  ii'v.-m 
entil!';''!  Th(  iJcfositicn  of  Ric'-iari  II.  \\?.>  \\r.'.tc!i  r-y  i.iin,  a> 
Mr.  Sl.cnt  t'CJcves  1..  wns  ri'uve  i:\  IV''.  :«m  i  n.s  th.>  ]_''>'?mi  is 
iiiifiiiish-'l,  L.  may  h.Tvc  (\.'Z'\  soon  a't-  r  tiie  riC'-:'— i<):i  o:  Henry 
I\'.  I-'/rtv-'J,r'';  M>.^.  r,f  /V,t;  /^'f'  /'/'^-. ■;;/':;/  -U.I  'j\;>t,  all  "f 
\\)i:l!1  c.viii^  !.  i.h'.-  uork  iii  one  "t  'l;c  liree  form-  a;rea  ly 
iiifl.'  n*'''l.  Ti"  •"■■  '  ''  ■■•'  '  ■'■-'  '''  •' 
in.  t 


■t:r...r,';  i>!  t, ;•>'■,  (l:.*!ri;:;  Ir  -ni  I  ,>77,  ;s  t';c  rn  i<c-l, 


'I .: 
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UliC'jI'V 


j^...j  .iU',    an'i   nK'-l   'ilijinal.        jl   l''II-i-.>  'j.   ..n    nr.iiy 

I'r 'io;Mi«;  a:i'l  S'j\cn  'ra--r.-.'  (=  li-  /..-'.  wh.  ii  may  aL'am  i'C 
Mii;'i:  v,'i'-d  into  \\\<^  ]:Mr;i<.n-;:  'ii  1  :ic  l'rol"jU'j.  or  \"i>;i  ^n  o; 
tl;<.'  1-icl'l  full  of  J-.ilk,  of  Holy  (  ir.irci!,  .-md  of  La  :y  Mce'l 
(I'a->  i.-iv.,  ;  (2,  '1  !:-•  \";-i";i  o!  lie  ^cvcn  I'v-ally  .Sin-  an'i  of 
I 'ids  the  ri'''.\inan  il'a^-  v.-\i,).  In  te:--';,  trciicii.int,  allilerntive 
ver-e  lie  pain's  uitii  -r.'iric  ^(jacli  the  m  i^ley  array  'T  ni.in^niii 
j_'alheie't  h-.-forr;  his  vi-i^n  in  a  fi^r^l  ;  hut  in  tii-:  main  Ins  "-tiic- 
tn.o.'S  an!  outcrie-  a!(.'  ]  t  '%■ '"k' (1  hy  lljc  crrui/ion-  ol  ii,e  clnr.ch 
r.'i'h'.T  tiian  of  i!ie  uoil'i.  Milnian-  \\'>\\^  i  ILs'.rv  oj  Lr.tin  Cnns- 
tianily,  vol.  f'),  \).  5  v'>.  el.  1^55)  are  hotn  e^o  jw-nt  an^l  true. 
After  no'icnr.Mhe  a' a-i'Mnic  rcvo:t  nn'i  'ieli.moe  (A  Wiclf,  iie 
^oes  ''•n  to  sav  :  'In  the  vi-i-  n  of  ricr.-)  I'h  j-.v  niiin  i,^  lieard 
a  Voice  from  the  wh'i  .M.ilvern  Ilill^,  the  v.  -.Le.  it  sli'Mihl 
sccni,  of  an  htnnh!*'-  ].rir-(Mi  or  s-ruhir  ]eie-r.  W-  has  pa-sc  i 
Some  ye;:is  \\\  Lori'ion  hut  JiiT  li'itii'-,  hi->  hcait  ii  ain-'iitj;  ihe  joor 
))Oj,ni.it  ion  (/f  i.'-n'ral  M-i'_.a:i  I'^iil;!  md.  ,  .  .  W  hweV'T  he  w.i-, 
lie  w.ote  in  his  provin  ial  I'h'nii,  m  a  ihythin  |'eih:ij>s  fr^m 
An;d'»  Saxon  tniie-,  famili.ir  lo  ihe  i  <  .jaih'ir  ear  ;  if  it  Mien  j; hen ed 
aii'l  fie'-p'iie-'l  tliat  fe'-hm^'',  no  (hjiojt  iite  jioeni  \\a>  tiu-  expres- 
sion of  a  stioni^  ari'i  wioe-spr-  ad  feehn/.  It  is  j>opular  in  a 
l'ro;ir].;r  aii'l  io•.^e•r  ^':n-e  than  t  le  ma^s  of  V'-n.nculai'  p<>etry  in 
(j'.-rmnnv  nn-i  I:ai'dai;d.'  !^ee  t  e  Ke-v.  W.ilter  W.  Skeat's 
C'ini'»n  (l.S6<^)  in  the  Ciiroiu-'n  I'rt-  s  Srn'i-'-^-\\c  of  tlie  mv<4 
I'eriect  M>ecinien;>  <.>i  e'litm:'  to  he  fiamd  m  llje  llm^h-h  toin'ue. 

Lanj^nau',  a  town  in  tlie  c.mt  n  of  Ik.Tn,  Sw  itzerlniul,  i6 
rnih->  \\.  of  l>'rn  hy  rail,  on  liie  litis,  an  allluent  of  tiie  hanincn, 
is  the  chi';f  town  of  the  Mninienthah  \Veavin_;  i>  the  main  m- 
<hi  try  ;  tlieie  is  a  matket  for  cheese  and  Imen  yarn.  Toj). 
(iSyo;  6214. 

Langres.  n  \(^\\u  (>^  France,  in  Ilaute-Marne,  P'^ar  the 
s<»u!res  of  iji';  M;i:n",  :irid  20  mdev,  S.Ik  (jf  <  haiimont  hv  rad. 
Araon'^  i^s  histomai  momiinenis  are  the  /'oftt'  (iaUo-l\ot}:iiiu\ 
a  Irnimphal  areh  0/  the  thitd  r.,ilu-  Roinrin  eliureli  of  .St.  1 'i'iier, 
with  it-,  rl' h  collet  lion  r.(  antifjurvie'^.  and  tlie  cadic  iial  of  St. 
Mainme>,  dnt  n;.^  from  the  Ilth  c.  '1  here  are  important  manu- 
f.iclmcs  of  iJie  finet  cuihriy,  of  wooden'^,  leather,  ^v:c.,  and  a 
tiade  in  iron,  cereals,  timber,  od^,  and  yroceiies.  Top.  (1S72) 
6822.  L. ,  «»nc  <d  the  oldest  towns  of  hrancc,  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Lim^aius  (<jf  which  name  L.  is  a  c<^rrnptiun),  and 
Ijecamc  a  centre  of  (.Jhiislianily  in  l)je  tiiiid  century. 

L(ang"'ton,  Stephen,  a  rrcat  I'aii^Ii^li  Churclimnn.  was  born 
some  lime  in  liie  mid  lie  of  tiie  12th  c,  in  liie  county  of  Sus->e\, 
studied  philosoj)liy  and  th'-oloiry  ^t  Pai  is,  became  canon  of 
Notic  iJanie,  and  chancelhtr  ul  the  univerdty.  In  1 206  he 
was  cr'-a'ed  a  cardinal  Ia' Innocent  III.  About  the  '-ainc  time 
lli'-  monks  of  (  hii-.t  Church,  Canterbury.  claim<'d  (he  rij.dit  of 
fillin;.;  11];  their  reci-nt  nrchbidn)j)i  ir,  and  elected  KcLi'nald  their 
sulj-piior.  '1  he  l/i.h'^ps  and  kin^T  were  both  aii<^ry,  so  an 
apjjeal  was  made  to  the  l'»q'C,  wJio  confiruied  and  conse- 
crated L.  (June  1207).  John  declined  to  receive  the  arch- 
brdiop  until  May  1213,  after  liavmi;  suffered  tlic  effects  of 
llic  )ia|)al  interdict.  In  July,  L.  absolved  the  king  at  Win- 
cJn-'-ter,  exacting  from  iiim  an  oath  lo  <d)'Nerve  llie  promises 
marie  at  his  coi.;nati')n  to  maintain  goorl  laws  and  abolish  evil 
cusfoins.  He  became  the  h  ader  of  llie  barons,  and,  says  Mr. 
(iicen,  'throuc^di  Ins  liie  the  charter  was  the  fir^t  object  of  l\is 
care.'  After  the  poj)e  interleied  lo  qimsh  the  charters,  L.  was 
suspended  for  some  yar-,  I'ul  in  i22ohe  was  at  Westminster, 
nwii  crowned  Henry  HI.  with  much  ceremonial.  Dnring  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  L.  interested  him^elf  less  in  current 
jx)trdcs  than  in  th<^  cultivation  of  letters  ami  ecclesiastical  re- 
form. I)f  lu'Wii'utiofuhui  ami  /V  Mijl(-d}ctii''nihH^^  Sutnnia 
7 hio!o(^iit  and  Siunmii  <ii'  Diz^rsis  are  lreali>cs  attributed  to  L. 
He  died  9th  July  122S.  and  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  fi<;urci»  in   the  early  content  for  Enj^li.->h  liberty.     See 
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ami  in  tiie  middle  a;,'^^  received  the  name  L.  {Icifii^ic  (^  '*o ' 
its  inhabitants  Uf^inL,'  the  wc)rd  cc  (an  abbreviation  of  ^^ 


Fre-n-i-in's  //^.'j-Arn-  of  t':e  Xo;  man   Ccrtjurst  {\'A.  v.  \%-^],i:^:.     I 
>.  jreen's  S/icrt  H:3tory'  of  th(  Ln^iish  PiotU  (1S75). 

Lan'g'uage,  the  outward  emV-odimcnt  of  ihouc^h*.  indcir^  •; 
I's  wi  le-t  fcn-e  willing,  telei^raphy,  5{>eaking  on  the  fi^.J':.•'^ -•i: 
rdl   oilier  n-.ojes  by  wiiich  mart  communicrites  his  i-ieis.   k.> 
"he  one  threat  bnrtier  b'^'wcen  him  and  the  brute,  for  all  ;r-^'' 
auiinr.l-,  m.iiiifold  thoui;h  i hey  be,  arc  expressions  not  cf  thr.r: 
b  it    ^cn>aii  >n,   analo::  ms  to  our  exclamations  ol  pun  ot  ■  ; 
Wlu-nce.  tiieii,  CiaS.  man  obtain  this  pre-eminence?    Ijhi"i:i. 
'ir   me;ely  acqtiiie  i,  liKe  the  use  of  fire  or  the  arts  of  l;r.:.i,_:, 
wri:;n.:,  tvc.      !•>  it  a  wa;rk  of  imman  art,  a  production  ol  ru::::. 
or  a  (i.vliie  cdft  ?     Acc-rdinij  to  tt;e  leadincr  philosonhe'5  01  .!•: 
ccnttity   L.    IS  at\  invention,  arbitrary  and  conventions: ;  »■■■•'; 
are  a:i;iV:.al  -i.^'f.s  ;  and  tlie  varieties  of  human  speech  are  i-t  ..• 
.;  ihMcnt   naii   ns  havm;^  fixed  0!i   ditTerent   sounds  as  the  n:^' 
ML;n>  o:  tlieir  'liitctetit  1  ieas,      Tliis,  liie  old  ZV/rVu'/ or  Hi-*.::-'- 
t;;e"ry,   i>  tliat   which   was  held  by  Locke,  advocated  bv  A-:^ 
"-niiiii.  and  a'h'.'te  i  wmIi  sli^iit  modifications  bv  Dugil-i  Str's"-'- 
l;y  i'  ,.•■.•//:,";/;■'-  n.i:;lit  >^tan<i  for  *  ladier, '  or  tiven-y  for  'ihirtT- 
ta-  t'athei    the    'milker'  for  the   family,  or  thirty  the  p'oi.:'-' 
'  10  X  2  '  I      A    second   thecny   regards    L.    as   a  pr<?<i-:c' xi  :i 
naiure,    dcTCi.d.ent   "n,    but    not    necessarily   resul'.ir.ir  l:i~  i' 
p<i\vei>  of   man;  like  the  ait  of  swimnHnrj,  disimct  on  *.:.!:  u* 
iiand  fr^m   the  mvention  of  a  li:c-y»ie>crving  apjiarntus  s-ri'^^o 
the   o  her   from    >uch   innate  faculties  as   those  of  breii:;.ri;  ' 
walk.ni;;.      It>  .idv.>catcs  all  hold  man  to   have  been  ongn.v.v- 
a  -i.iie  of  mutism,  but  they  uitTer  as  to  tlie  means  by  ^^m-'i-' 
eino^^ed  fn^ni  that  condition,  rine  party  ascribing  the  Cirinii;'-— 
ea  mcnts  of  human  speech  to  tlie  exercise  of  imitation,  the  t--?' 
to    a   develo'pment   of   interjections.       Tlicse   two   theories -"^ 
known  a-  llie  Onomatojceic  and   Interjectional,  or  as  the:"'- 
p.'neiils    have    irreverently    dubbcvl    them,     the    Bow-wcw  ::. 
I'oi'h  p'loh  theories.     The  former  relies  on  such  Isolated  wcr'^: 
cuckcc  or/.-v-Tc'/.',  bul  stumbles  o\qx  ihiiPia'cr  {root,  tr.n,  'tost.^'r: ' 
«>r  u]Hin L-l  ('  shade-tail  ')  ;  the  latter  derives  foul^  f-tk^  ar.:.  r-"^ 
frvMii  the  inteiJ'Ction  fan^h.,  but  fads  to  account  for  the  Sjr.j./-' 
'  to  hat--,'  of  y:\\x\\  fic-nd  is  clearly  a  co;_^nate.      Accord m jt'-t- 
la^t    an*!    n«i'.v   iiio>t    generally   accej)ted    theory — the  raiic^^" 
there  remain-  in  every  L.,  after  we  liave   explained  alUl:^-'^ 
le  txj'Iainetl,  a  certain  iiicXjdicable  residuum  of  some  5'^''"' 
eicli  of  which  is  the  exprcs-ion  of  a  L'eneral  and  mateiiia  co- 
c-]'t.     Thus  the  words  j/r,  sf-.xtaxL'^  sf-ccicSy  spic^,  scftti:,^'-' 
ho>i  of  others  can  all   be  traced  back  to  the  single  root  .^,:Vv.  '^ 
>ee.'     I'eyond  this  root  it  i->  imj'ossiblc  to  go,  nor  istiiere^^ 
inteiliioble  reason   why   it  shoukl   convey  the  notion  of  ?« > 
in'ie  til. Ill  of  hearing  or  sneaking.     We  must  simply  accep'- '■•*' 
a  fact.     Call   them  ilie  gift  of  nature  or  of  God,  root>  ^-•. 
l!0-.tulates  of  s]«.'ech,  and  it  is  impossible  lo  conceive  ihat  L> 
a  bc;4mning  without  a  pre-existing  store  of  them  lo  araWJ:;- 
And   what  their  re>ouices  are.  scanty  though   they  nuv  3'  -- 
^ight  appear,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  4 2.71  S  words  of  tt--' 
aie  all   iclucible  to  450  roots,  the  94,464  of  German  to  :}•• 
while  Hebrew  is  content  with  300  radicals,  and  Sanscrit  »■•■ 
1706  according  to  the  Sanskrit  grammarians,  but  in  reality'' 
h  .^s    than    one-thir<l    that    number.       See     PHILOLOGY;  ^''' 
Mullcr's  Sarnw  of  L.  (2  vols.   Lond.  1S62-64)  ;  Sayce's -r^' 
oif'U's  of  Com/<iraf!:r   Philoloi;}'  (Lond.    1874)  ;   ^"^  \Mi''-°''^ 
/,//t'  an  i  Gro-.oth  of  L.  (New  York,  1S75). 

Langued  (from  Fr.  /<7//;\v/',   *  tongue'),  or  Lampasse. 

hcrahiic  term,  meaning  tongued. 

Lang-ue'doc,    one   of    the   old    provinces    of   France,  '-^ 
bounded  F.  by  ihe   Khonc,  W.  by  Gascony  and  Guienne,  - 
Foix,    Rou^slllon,  and  ihe  ISIediterranean,  and  N.   by  ^'/'^l^' 
and  Auvergne.      It  wa.s  the  Gallia  Aarboni-nsis  of  the  K'^<^ ;" 

i\ 

for  iw,  while  the  affirmative  of  the  Romance  dialect  sp<^'^^"  V 
of  ihe  Loire  (the  /.mgue  d'oil)  \vas  oil  (from  Lat.  t/''«'^)  ^'^"1 
fied   in   the   latcT  out.      L.  was  finally  annexed  to  the  cro»" 
France  in  1 361.     It  is  now  divided  into  nine  departments. 

Lani'adae,  or  Laniidae,  a  family  oi  /nscssorialhx^^]^'^'^, 
ing  to  ihe  Dt^n^inntral  sca\on  of  that  order.     The  bill  is  l^'^^J 
straight,   and    frequently  hooked  at   its   tip ;    the  ^"^^'^^^^ 
moderate  si/e,  ihe  tail  long,  the  tarsi  strong,  and  the  hinocr  , 
greatly  developed.      In  the  sub- family  Lnnrina  (including 
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typical  gt'Dus  Lanius^  to  which  tlie  shrikes  belong)  the  nostrils 
are  on  the  sides  of  the  bill^  and  the  hind  toe  bears  a  broad  pad 
on  its  sole. 


I'er  {FaUo  Lanarius\  a  species  of  falcon  inhabiting  N. 
Kurope,  and  rarely  visiting  the  British  coasts.  This  bird  is 
larger  than  the  Peregrine  falcon,  and  may  equal  ihejer-  (orGyr-) 
falcon  in  size.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and.  is 
named  a  Lanncret,  The  name  '  L. '  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
given  to  the  young  females  of  the  Peregrine  falcon. 

Xtfannes,  Jean,  Due  de  Montebello,  a  famous  French 
marshal,  bom  atLectoure,  nth  April  1769,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  dyer  in  his  fifteenth  year,  joined  the  army  in  1792,  came  under 
the  notice  of  Napoleon  in  1 794,  and  having  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  Millesimo,  was  made  a 
colonel  in  1 796.     At  the  battle  of  Areola  he  led  as  general 
of  brigade,  at  Aboukir  as  general  of  division,  and  at  Acre  he 
was  wounded.     In  1799  L.  was  made  commander  of  the  con- 
sular guard,  in  1800  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army 
across  the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  at  Montebello  he  exhibited 
the  highest  qualities  of  personal  bravery  and  generalship.     He 
acted  as  plenipotentiary  at  Portugal  for  some  time,  and  on  his 
return  was  created  Marshal  of  France  and  Due  de  Montebello. 
!>.  fought  with  eminent  coolness  and  ability  at  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Eyiau,  and  Friedland  ;  but  in  the  battle  ot  Aspem  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.     Napoleon 
wiote  of  him  at  St.  Helena,  '  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
bravery ;  calm  in  the  midst  of  fire,  possci^sing  a  sure  and  pene- 
trating glance,  ever  prompt  to  profit  by  eventualities,  passionate 
and  qtii(ik  sometimes  even  in  my  presence.     But  he  loved  me. 
...   I  found  him  a  pigmy ;  I  lost  him  a  giant.'     See  Ren^ 
Perin,  VU  MUUaire  cU  J,  L,  (Par.  1810). 


Ion  (Celt,  'the  little  enclosure*),  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc, 
and  42  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guer,  has  a  harbour, 
with  trade  in  hemp,  grain,  and  animal  charcoal.  Pop.  (1872) 
5462, 

Liaasdowne,  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurioe,  Third  Mar- 
quis of,  was  born  2d  July  1 780,  and  educated  at  Westminster, 
Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge.  He  graduated  in  x8oi,  in  which 
year  he  was  elected  for  Calne.  He  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheauer  under  Fox  (1806-7)  *t  ^^^  *gc  o^  twenty-five,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1809.  A  staunch  Whig,  he  was  in 
opposition  with  his  party  for  twenty  years,  but  on  their  return 
to  power  in  1830  he  became  President  of  the  Council.  He 
fill<^  the  latter  office  in  evenr  Whig  Administration  till  1858, 
when  he  retired  from  public  liie.  L.  more  than  once  refused  the 
premiersliip.  He  died  at  Bowood,  January  3r,  1863. — ^Henry, 
fifth  marquis,  grandson  of  the  above,  born  in  1 845,  was  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (1868-72),  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(1872-74)  in  the  second  Gladstone  minislzy. 

Lan'sincr,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  84  miles  W.N.W. 
01*  Detroit,  on  Grand  River,  is  the  junction  of  six  lines  of  rail- 
way. It  was  laid  out  in  1847  with  fine  wide  avenues,  and  has 
sixteen  churches,  four  banks,  an  opera  house,  a  State  library 
of  20,000  volumes,  &c  A  new  capitol  is  in  course  of  erection, 
at  an  estimated  outlay  of  $1, 200,00a  There  are  extensive  iron- 
works, and  a  noted  mineial  spring.     Pop.  (1874)  7445. 

Lan'singburgh,  a  post  village  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  200 
miles  N.  of  New  York  city  by  raiL  It  is  perhaps  the  chief 
point  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  orushes,  oil- 
cloth, and  crackers,  and  communicates  with  Waterford  by  a 
bridge  over  the  HudsoiL  L.  is  named  after  Abraham  Lansing, 
who  setUed  here  in  1771.    Pop.  (1870)  6804. 

I«antem  (Fr.  lanttme;  Lat.  latema\  a  portable  perforated 
case,  with  open  or  transparent  sides  for  the  emission  of  the  light 
ot  a  candle  or  lamp  placed  inside.  LAutems  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  the  frame  oeing  commonly  formed  of  metal,  and  the 
sides  of  bladder,  or  thin  plates  of  mica,  or  of  horn.  The  streets 
of  Roman  cities,  subsequent  to  the  2d  c,  are  believed  to  have 
been  lighted  by  lanterns.  A  mediseval  brass  L.,  having  five  rows 
of  fine  crystals  set  in  perforations,  is  preserved  at  Onord.  On 
shipboard  lanterns  are  named  after  tneir  position,  as  the  toop 
«nd  top  lanterns.    In  Christian  art,  a  L.  is  the  attribute  of  Sl 


Gudule  and  St  Hugh.  A  la  lanterne,  a  cry  of  the  Sans-Culottes 
during  the  French  Revolution,  preceded  the  hanging  of  their 
victim  on  a  street  lamp.  L.,  in  architecture,  a  drum-shaped 
erection,  on  the  top  of  a  building  or  dome  to  •give  light,  or  to 
crown  the  edifice. 

LantemOPly  {Fu!gora\  a  genus  of  Ifimipterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  family  Fulgorida,  The  antennae  have  three 
joints,  and  two  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  below  the  compound  eyes. 
The  head  is  very  large,  and  the  body  convex.  The  hinder  legs 
are  long,  and  adapted  for  leaping.  The  vertex  or  front  part 
of  the  head  is  enormously  developed  to  form  a  long  snout-like 
process,  which  in  some  species  eouals  the  body  in  length.  The 
Fulgora  lanUmaria  is  found  in  Surinam ;  the  F,  (  or  Nobinus) 
candelaria  in  China.  The  average  length  of  F,  ianiemaria  is 
2  or  2^  inches.  Many  entomologists  doubt  the  luminosity  of 
these  insects;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  from  the 
observations  of  Madame  Merian,  that  they  occasionally  exhibit 
this  properly. 

Lan'thantun  ((symbol,  La ;  atomic  weight,  93.6),  a  metal 
whose  silicate  occurs  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
Serium  and  Didymium  in  cerite,  allanite,  orthite,  and  other 
minerals.  It  was  discovered  in  1839  by  Mosander,  who  named 
it  L.  from  its  having  long  escaped  notice  (Gr.  lanihanan,  'to 
lie  hid ').     Its  salts  are  colourless  and  unimportant 

Lan'yarda  (from  Fr.  ianih'e,  'a  thong'),  a  nautical  term 
for  short  ropes  used  for  various  pur})Oses,  but  especially  to 
stretch  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts. 

Lanzaro'te,  the  most  north-easterly  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Area  325  sq.  miles;  pop.  17,500.  It  is  very  fertile,  producing 
the  finest  Canary  wine.  Droughts,  however,  are  frequent  and 
severe.  Among  the  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
are  several  active  volcanoes.  The  capital  is  Teguise,  and  the 
chief  port  Arrecife. 

Lanz'i,  Lnigi,  an  Italian  antiquary,  bom  at  Monte  dell* 
Olmo  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  June  14,  1732,  entered  the 
Order  of  Jesus  in  1 749,  and  developed  at  Rome  a  taste  for  the 
remains  of  ancient  art.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  he 
received  the  sub-directorship  of  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where 
he  died,  March  30,  l8ia  His  most  important  works  were 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca  (3  vols.  Rome,  1 789)  and  Storia  Pii' 
torica  d* Italia  (Bassano,  1795  ;  £ng.  trans,  by  Roscoe,  6  vols. 
1828).  His  Open  Poitume  appeared  at  Florence  (2  vols.  18 1 7), 
and  a  Biografia  by  A.  Cappi  (Forli,  1840). 

La'ooodn,  a  Trojan  hero,  priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune,  who 
strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  their  city 
the  wooden  horse  left  behind  by  the  Greeks.  While  L.  and  his 
two  sons  were  standing  beside  the  altar,  two  fearful  serpents 
swam  to  the  Trojan  coast,  entwined  the  boys,  and  then  the 
father,  who  went  to  their  assistance,  and  all  were  killed.  Tlie 
Trojans  believed  that  this  death  had  befallen  L.  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  thrust  his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  wooden 
horse.  A  magnificent  group  of  statuary,  representing  the  fearfiil 
death  of  L.  and  his  children,  was  found  in  1506,  on  the  side  ot 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  For  details  of  the 
legends  of  L.  see  Heyne's  Excursus  v.,  ^neid  ii. ;  and  for  an 
exposition  of  the  beauties  of  the  Vatican  group  see  Lessing's  Z. 
oder  iiber  die  Grenzen  der  Malerei  und  J  oesie, 

Z«aodice'a,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Antiochus  Theos  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Laodice,  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meander,  on  the  small  river  Lykos.  It  was  a  place  of  exten- 
sive  trade  and  great  wealth.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
an  earthouake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  at  once  rebuilt  by 
the  inhaoitants.  Soon  thereafter  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  L.,  and  it  became  a  great  Christian  city,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  in  363  and  476  the  meeting-place  of  Christian  councils,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mahommedan  invaders,  and  is  now  in 
ruins,  the  extent  of  which,  however,  proves  its  fomier  greatness. 

La'on,  the  chief  town  of  Aisne,  France,  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Paris,  on  a  bold  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  branch  station 
of  the  Nord  Railway.  It  is  still  girt  with  remains  of  its  old  forti- 
fications, and  preserves  one  of  its  quaint,  barbicaned  gateways. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Danoe,  of  mixed 
Ronum  and  Gothic  style,  dating  from  11 15,  an  episcopal  palace, 
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And  a  chapel  of  the  Temp.'urs,  assigned  to  the  I2ih  c.  1  lie 
library  contains  20,000  vols.,  and  MSS.  rani^ini;  Ijom  the  7th 
to  llie  l6lh  c.  ;  the  museum  is  rich  in  Gallo- Roman  antiquities. 
L.  has  slight  industries.  Pop.  (1S72)  S600.  The  ancient 
Bibras  of  the  GauU  and  Lugduftitm  ('  the  fortre<^s  in  the  mar>hy 
land')  of  the  Romans,  L.  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals  in  407, 
nnd  by  Attila  in  451.  After  the  c^n-juest  of  the  Franks  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  sulisequcntly  tlie  re>idcnce  of 
the  last  of  the  Karoliof^s.  Under  its  wails  N'aiH»]eon  was 
defeated  by  the  allies,  aficr  a  baitlc  of  four  day-.,  loih  March 
1S14. 

Xiaou-tsze  (*  ancient  sage  '),  or  Lao-kiun  ('ancient  ]>riiice  *). 
a  celeljrated  Chinese  ]^hUnsopher,  the  reputed  founder  of  one 
of  the  great  relii^ions  of  China,  Taoui-.m,  was  Ijctrn,  accoidmt^  to 
the  Annals  of  Se-ma-'lsien  (70  B.C.),  at  Kuhien  (mod.  Luiiien) 
in  the  kingdom  of  TstJU  (Ilu-nan),  in  the  year  (04,  or.  accord- 
ing to  a  laier  account,  565  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  tilled  the 
post  of  arcliivist  under  tiie  lOmperors  Kin;;-wanL;;  and  Ken^;- 
vang  (530-510),  and  to  have  been  vi>iicd  duiing  this  period  l>y 
Conlucius  (q.  v.),  who  marvelled  at  the  wisdom  of  his  answers, 
but  compared  him  to  a  dragon,  neither  hsh.  beast,  nor  fowl. 
At  length,  ap|:'allcd  by  the  dibordeis  of  the  Tschcu  dynasty,  L. 
mounted  a  black  ox  an«l  rode  away  to\\aid'>  'Idiiliet.  CcjininL^  to 
a  pass  in  the  mountains  he  was  met  by  an  officer,  who  beguc'i 
him  to  leave  behind  him  a  volume  of  m^ttnction.  He  necvud- 
inglv  comp'»sed  his  famous  Tdo-tc  kin<^  ('  Road  to  virtue'),  and 
then  de[iarted  to  end  lii>  day-,  in  some  unknown  sditude.  \1\\- 
bke  the  active  patriotism  of  Contuci.inism,  the  virtues  of 
Taouism  are  strictly  pnsNive.  Its  followers  are  rc<pi;rcd  to 
withdraw  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  to  iiied nation  and  the 
conlemplation  of  Tau  ('  road'  or  '  reason'),  the  one  great  cause 
of  being,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  supreme  deny.  So  far  the 
fundaments  of  Taouism  show  many  jioints  of  contact  wiih 
Buddhism,  but  in  modern  piactice  its  wht)le  system  i:>  so  over- 
grown with  magic  and  superstitions,  many  of  which  centie  roun<l 
\\\^  elixir  vitiTy  that  it  has  lost  almost  all  its  oiiL;inal  features, 
whilst  becoming  the  mo.>t  po]nilar  religion  with  the  Chinese 
vulgar.  The  'J do-t€  kin^  has  been  translated  into  Cicrman  by 
Victor  von  Strauss  (Leij^s.  1S70)  and  I'lanckner  (Leijts.  1S70J. 
And  into  French  by  Stani;^las  Juliein  (I'ar.  1S40),  on  whose  work 
is  l»ased  1  he  Speculations  of  L.  on  A/r/a/kysi^Sj  J^,jli!y,  cin.i 
Morality^  by  John  Chalmers  (L.ond.  iSo^). 

La  Paz  de  Ayacucho,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the 
rCDublic  of  Bolivia,  beautifully  situated  at  the  elevation  of 
12,226  feet,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Chuquiapo.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  14  other  churches,  a  university,  ,ic. ,  and  carries  on  a 
large  foreign  trade  with  tiie  Peruvian  pons  of  Arica  and  Islay, 
with  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Arequipo  Railway  to  Puno  on 
Lake  Titicaca.     It  was  founded  in  154S.     Pop.  76,372. 

Lap'idary  Work  (from  Lat.  lapis,  'a  stone')  is  the  art  of 
cutting,  polishing,  ancl  mounting  haril  stones  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  art, 
not  generally  included  under  the  term  L.  \V.,  which  deals 
chiefly  with  the  cutting  of  agates,  jaspers,  carnelians,  cairngorms, 
and  other  varieties  of  quartzose  stones,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rarer  and  more  valuable  precious  stones.  The  art  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  di.^tinct  from  that  of  the  seal  or  cameo  engraver,  al- 
though the  materials  employed  arc  the  same,  and  the  procc  ses 
followed  are  analogous.  The  sjdiere  of  the  lapidar}'  is  thus  very 
much  confined  to  the  prepara  ion  of  that  class  of  jewellery  and 
ornament  into  which  agates  and  the  other  ornamental  quartzose 
stones  largely  enter,  and  which  jewellery,  though  cxtendvely 
manufactured  in  Birmingham  and  Germany,  is  distinctively 
known  as  Scotch  jewellery.  The  opaque  stones  for  this  clas,  of 
work  are  usually  prepared  in  thin  slices,  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  design,  and  set  in  a  l)acking  and 
sides  of  silver  or  more  rarely  gold,  while  the  transparent  coloured 
quartzes,  as  cairngorm  and  amethyst,  are  cut  and  facetted  like 
the  more  valuable  precious  stones.  For  the  jueparaiion  of  a^^ate 
and  similar  stones,  three  proces-cs,  slicing,  cutting,  and  polishing, 
are  required.  The  slicing  of  these  slabs  from  the  rough  agate  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  thin  disc  of  S(;ft  iron  made  to  revolve 
liorizontallv.the  edge  of  which  is  charged  with  diamond  dust  mixed 
with  oil  Kmcry  powder  may  also  be  u>e(l  for  slicing  quartzose 
stones,  but  its  acuon  is  much  slower  than  that  of  diamond  dust. 
1  he  cutting  or  shaping  of  tlie  slices  is  effecied  also  on  a  horizon- 
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tally  revolving  wheel  or  disc  made  of  lead,  and  fed  with  arr 
powder  and  water  ;  and  finally  the  polishing  is  done  vnlhtT'OJ 
or  with  putty  powder  and  water  on  wheels  of  tin  or  line  Cns- 
gorms,  &c..  are  cut  and  polished  in  a  similar  manner,  bi:i  t± 
special  arrangements  for  holding  the  stone  against  ihcabranz; 
and  polishing  surfaces,  so  as  to  produce  regular  and  equal '.iS'-- 
When  the  pieces  of  stone  operated  on  are  too  small  to  hollac 
vcnicntly  in  the  hand,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  ceri?^? 
on  the  end  of  short  sticks  or  rods.  See  the  works  of  Kq 
Holtzapfel,  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  and  Dr.  A.  Billing. 

Lap'is  Laz'iili,  a  rich  blue  mineral  crvbiallising  in  i]c»it:2i? 
drons,  and  consisting  principally  of  silicate  and  suiph:?  c^ 
alumina.  It  occuis  in  granite  and  granular  limest'me,  i^i  ^ 
used  wh.en  richlv  coloured  for  making  vases.  The  fi«r  m"; 
lies  c*jme  from  Persia,  China,  Siberia,  and  Buchara.  ^i.'i 
])owd''red  it  constitutes  a  most  beautiful  and  durable  biiit'tr.,  ' 
as  ul.'raniat  ifit'.  The  ordinary  ultramarine  is  prepared  a.- 
cially,  as  that  obtained  from  the  native  mineral  is  very  cosiij. 

Lap'ithee,  a  Thessalian  people,  who  inhabited  the  niioara- 
ous  districts  near  Olympus  and  Pelion.      They  were  ccxcl:-- 

fr<»m  l.apithes,  son  of  Apollo,  and  brother  of  Centaurii  :- 
the  war  which  bri»ke  out  at  the  marriage  of  Peridifjus  an-j  a> 
pixlameia,  the  L.  defeated  the  Centaurs.      See  Centaurs. 

Laplace'.  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  a  celebrated  Frs:: 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  .March  23.  l;4y  ^ 
Beaumont-en- A uge,  in  Normandy.  Carrying  to  ^a^'^  \tz~' 
of  introduction  to  D'Alembcrt,  the  latter  soon  obtained  lo::^:: 
the  mathematical  chair  at  the  military  school  at  Paris.  H^-v^ 
forth  he  devoted  as  far  as  possible  his  whole  attention  to  ni^i^-'- 
matical  and  physical  science;  but,  like  many  other  savans  r/:  i-ij 
revolutionary  i)eriod  of  Euroj-iean  history,  he  became  erabncei^' 
jio^itics,  in  which  he  evinced  singular  unfiiness  and  dcplora:.i'*^» 
o:  firm  i^iinciple.  Ilediedat  Pans  5th  March  1S27.  L.'sfime:fs:- 
solely  on  his  attainments  in  science,  in  which  he  is  toberii^-^ 
almost  as  the  conqtecr  of  Newton.  His  great  work,  th;  .^-'■ 
tattiqiit'  CiUstc  (5  vols.  1799-1S25),  is  a  systematic  develop"'' 
from  the  fnsl  principles  of  dynamics  o!  the  whole  theory  cf.  •-■ 
solar  system.  The  theory  of  the  moon,  the  theory  of  thesi:'--' 
lite^  of  the  larger  planets,  and  the  theory  of  the  two  great  ineq^i.- 
ties  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  handled  with  rare  power :^- 
altractions.  rotations,  and  tidal  phenomena  are  treated  by  ir.e'u-'-' 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  original.  The  M^cauiqiie  OUsti^^ 
great  measure  a  republication  of  vari  >us  memoirs  pub:^^- 
during  the  forty  years  succeeding  1772  ;  and  a  popular  J^.-' 
matiieniaiical)  exposition  of  his  results  is  given  in  VL^P^"^^ 
du  Sy Sterne  dti  Monde  [z  vols.  1 796),  the  fifth  and  last  tvX'ii 
which  contains  a  brief,  lucid,  and  accurate  historv  of  a^ir^n"- 
His  other  chief  woiks  are  Thcone  Analytique  des  rrc?'"—^ 
(1S12,  3d  ed.  1S20),  and  J''ssai  Philosophique  sur  les  A-'-'- ;' 
(1814,  5th  ed.  1S25).  The  best  Lnglish  translation  y. '• 
Maanique  CcU'stc,  with  a  valuable  running  com mentan.t-  ' 
liowdi  ch  (4vob.  I'.oston,  1S29-3S).  L.'s  CEnvres  "Ktxt^^^^^-- 
in  7  vols.  (1S43-47).      See  Fourier's  Elcge  historique  de  L 

Lapland,  the  general  name  for  the  tracts  of  land  inhi-'- 
l)y  the  Lapps  in  the  N.W.  of  Russia,  and  the  N.  of  Sweden  12- 
Norway.  In  Sweden  the  di>iiicts  occupied  t»y  Lapps  ^""^  _^ 
Lapp  marks  Tornea,  Lulea,  Pitea.  Umea,  and  Ascle. — T^tl^h 
are  an  Ugric  or  (  hudic  race,  with  a  language  closely  al^^"  , 
that  s)vjken  by  (he  Finns  (q.  v.).  But  the  life  of  ibe  La.^  J-^ 
nomads  and  fishermen  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  01-- 
agricultural  Finns.  Their  features  are  also  of  a  lo«fr  ^h' 
though  the  common  accounts  of  the  low  stature  and  Mono-*^ 
uglines>  of  the  Lapps  comjarcd  with  the  height  and  Euror*' 
lieautv  of  the  Finns  are  much  exaggerated.  The  Lapp*-"' 
ject  to  Russia,  called  Enare  -  LaprSy  also  Ter-fttins,  ^^'^-J 
tiie  peninsula  of  L.  or  Kola  in  the  government  of  Arcnsn^'' 
and  scarcely  nuivtbcr  2000.  They  arc  nominally  Cbn^i';'^'' 
but  believe  in  witchcraft  and  other  superstitions.  '^  ^''■'^' 
of  sorpent-wor>hip  still  exists  among  them.  In  lli^^  P^. 
of  Sweden  which  is  called  generally  *the  Lai^pniark, 
which  stretches  as  far  as  Kjolen  (q.  v.),  dwell  about 6000 HT 
In  Norway  they  number  about  16,000.  The  I^pps  ^rc  ^-^ 
in  all  scarcely  24,000  people,  scattered  over  wide  desert*.^* 
speaking  three  distinct  dialects.  In  1865  there  were  in  ^/*^^ 
1000  persons  of  Norwegian-Lappidi  descent,  and  900  halt  l^.'.. 
half  Finn.     Of  the  Norwegian  Laj)ps  about  1600  keep  fl<>**''^ 
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einilcer  on  the  mountains ;  [he  ml,  railed  Silapptr  ('  5e> 
.^apps '),  have  fixed  abodei,  and  live  much  as  the  Norwegian 
ishers  on  the  coast*.  Se«  Ihr^  Ltxiam  La^benimm  (Holm, 
780);  Ra.'Jc,  Lappish  Spregltittt  (Cop.  \9i2);  Stockfleth, 
Vor-tk-LapfuHl-OrdiBs  {Cbna.  185*);  Th.inisen,  Utter  dtm 
Er'ft/tusi  der  Ctrmatuschni  Sfnuitn  auf  dit  Finniith-Laffi- 
.Aert  (HaUe,  1870). 

Xa  FU'ta.    See  Arsentinb  CoNnDBRATiOH. 

X^a  Forte,  a  cilr  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  13  miles  S.  of  Lake 
Michigas,  and  59  £.  of  diicagoby  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  Indiana 
Medical  College,  and  has  fifteen  churches,  Ihree  weekly  news- 
»pers,  and  a  public  library.  A  chain  of  seven  besuliful  lake- 
ieta  in  the  vicinity  attracts  crowds  of  summer  visitors.  Fop. 
[1S70)  6581. 

Xiapp'enbflr^,  Jobsnu  Hartin,  bom  in  Hamburg,  wih 
Jul7  1794,  studied  at  Edinbucgh,  London,  Berlin  and  Got- 
tingen,  vat  made  (iStS)  resident  representative  of  tiis  city  at 
BeiUn,  look  part  in  the  Troppau  Congress  (iSlo),  and  became 
(1823) '  Archirar'  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg.  In  1S50  he  shared 
in  the  movement  for  the  restoration  of  ibe  German  jedeial  diet, 
«nd  died  zSth  November  1S65.  L.  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  reieaich  by  liii  Ceuhiehit  ven  England  (3  vols. 
Hamb.  1834--37).  An  English  translation  of  vol.  L  was  published 
by  B.  lliarpc  ai  A  Hiilory  of  England  under  thi  Angle-Saxen 
Kings  (2  vols.  Lond.  1845),  and  of  vol.  iL  as  .4  Hittery  of  Eng- 
land undtr  th£  Nirrman  Kings  (Lotid,  1B57),  and  three  Bup|>te- 
mentsiy  mlumes  have  been  added  by  Piofessoi  Paul!  (q.  v.). 
He  also  published  many  tells  and  tracts  relating  to  the  history 
of  Hamburg  and  the  Hansa;  Hamburgisiha  Uthindtnbuch  (i., 
1S4Z);  Zeitsehrift fiirHamburgischiCtichiiklelfi  yoU.  1841-66} ; 
Chronika  dtr  Sladt  (Hamb.  i851-6[);  also  several  on  the 
philology  of  the  German  tongue  ;  and  later,  QHtlltnsammtuHg 
dtr  Sthlawig-H^slm-LautnbHTg  Gtsdlsthaft  fiir  Vaterlandiichi 
G'tchieMu  (3  vols.  l86»-65). 

Iiapa«d'  (LaL  Lapa)  were  those  Chriitlons  who,  in  Ihe  times 
ofpcnecution  of  the  early  Church,  complied  10  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  with  the  demandsof  theauthariueslo  take  part  in  heathen 
worship.  Thej  were  classified  as  (1)  Llbellalici,  holders  of  a 
certificate  from  the  magistrate  that  they  were  not  Christians ;  (s) 
Sacnlicati,  who  hid  sacrificed,  and  (3)  I'burificati,  who  had  offered 
incense  to  idoli ;  (4)  Idolatri  or  Blasphemati,  who  had  formally 
denied  Christ ;  (5)  Mltlentes,  who  had  sacrificed  by  deputy,  and 
(6)  Tiaditores,  who  bad  surrendered  church  property. 


of  1 1  bchel.  Th«  colour  of  the  head  and  crest  is  b 
sides  of  the  head  are  while  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  black. 
T)ie  back  is  a  dark  green,  glossed  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the 
under  part>  are  white.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  insects, 
Ac.  The  neit  is  simply  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  the  e^s, 
numbering  four,  are  of  olive,  spotted  wiihdark  brown.  Curiously 
enough  the  eggs  are  placed  with  the  smaller  or  pointed  ends 
logetner,  10  that  they  assume  a  crossed  appearance  when  viewed 
in  the  neit.    The  L.  is  readily  tamed. 

Lar,  a  town  of  Persia,  rapital  of  the  province  of  Laristan, 
nt  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hlllii,  174  miles  S.E.  of  Shiraz.  It 
i>  a  decayed  place,  but  is  itill  famed  fat  the  manufacture  of  clolh 


and  muskets,   and  its  bauar   is  the  finest   in  Per^      Pop. 
13,000. 

LarlMMrd  (la  tarda,  contr.  from  Ital.  qudlo  iorda,  '  that 
side '),  a  nautical  term  for  Ihat  side  of  a  ship  which  is  on  the  left 
hand  of  one  standing  on  Ihe  deck  and  looking  to  the  brad. 
Pfrt  is  now  substituted  for  L.,  as  less  likely  to  be  confontided 
with  starboord,  Ihe  name  given  to  the  other  side. 

Lor'ceay,  or  Theft.  L.,  which  is  the  legal  term  for  stealing, 
is  the  felonious  carrying  away  of  personal  property  with  intent  to 
despoil  the  owner,  without  employing  force  or  intimidation 
(see  RoGBBRV),  When  the  abstraction  of  the  properly  is 
without  a^ravating  circumstances,  the  crim«  is  simfU  L. 
When  aggravated  oy  circumstances,  as  by  being  committed 
on  the  person  or  in  a  dwelling-house  (see  BurGLArv),  the 
crime  is  ctm/tmmd  L.  'Biftlomims  taking  away  i*  meant  thai 
the  act  is  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  Mere  removal  of  goods 
Irom  the  place  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  sufficient  lo  con- 
dilute  I.  When  a  person  has  lawfully  obtained  possession  of 
goods  under  a  charge  of  keeping  them,  he  will  be  guilty  of  ileal- 
Ing  if  he  apply  ihem  to  his  own  use  j  but  if  money  be  enlmsled 
10  any  one  for  a  special  purpose  and  lie  tpplies  it  to  his  own  use, 
this  would  seem  only  to  constitute  Ihe  minor  crime  of  Embeule- 
ment  (q.  *.).  The  appropriation  of  money  entrusted,  but  not 
for  a  special  purpose,  under  ordlnan  circumstances  ii  nolcriminal. 

A  wife  is  nol  guilty  of  L.  In  taking  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
unless  she  commit  adultery,  in  which  cane  she  forfeits  her  privi- 
leges as  a  wife.  Wild  animals  cannot  be  stolen,  but  aniinala 
enclosed  and  domestic  animals  ore  subjects  of  Ihefl.  Regarding 
the  human  body,  seeGxAVU,  ROBBING.  See  also  GARDENS, 
Stialinc  fboh. 

Lamh  [Larix),  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Coniferae,  dwiely 
related  lo  the  cedars  and  Ihe  spruce  and  silver  fin.  The 
common  L.  (L.  Eirtfaa),  a  native  of  Alpine  distrlcis  up  to 
7000  feet  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  is  now  much  cultivated  as  a 
forest  tree  in  Britain,  particularly  In  Scotland,  and  is  available 
for  many  useful  purposes,  the  wood  possessing  the  advantages 
of  being  very  durable,  not  liable  to  rot  through  moisture,  not 
subject  to  insect  destruction.  The  tree,  however,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  the  two  first  plants  grown  in  Scotland 
having  been  sent  from  London  by  the  Duke  of  Alhol,  In  1727, 
along  with  some  orange  trees.  All  were  treated  alike  as  green- 
house exotics  for  several  years  until  the  hardy  nature  of  Uie  L. 
became  known.  The  growth  of  ihis  tree  is  rapid,  and  the 
height  attained  about  too  feel  (exceplionally  as  much  as  150 
feet),  whilst  the  pyramidal  form,  the  pendent  branches,  the  light- 
green  leaves,  and  Ihe  purplish  cones,  render  it  a  very  orna- 
mental object.  The  bark  has  tanning  properties,  and  is  the 
base  of  a  tincture  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astrincenl  and 
stimulant.  Venice  turpentine  is  also  yielded  by  Ihe  L.,  as  is 
also  a  sugary  matter,  an  exudation  from  the  leavei  known  as 
manna  of  Brianfon,  and  a  gum  termed  Orenburgh  gum  ii  col- 
lected in  Siberia  from  the  scorched  stems  after  the  not  unfre- 
quent  forest  fires  in  that  country.  Two  American  species  of  L. 
(£.  ptndula  and  L.  Itmdfilia)  constitute  nolable  feature*  in  the 
scenery  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  growing  to  a  huge 
siie  and  furnishing  useful  timber. 

liBrd  is  the  fat  of  the  common  pig  prepared  by  melting  at  a 
gentle  heal,  and  preserved  generally  in  bladders.  It  is  now  an 
anicle  of  commerce  in  very  extensive  use,  the  finer  qualitiei 
being  used  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  as  Ihe 
basts  of  ointments  in  pharmacy,  while  ihe  inferior  and  tainted 
qualities  are  emptoyecf  as  a  source  of  L>  oiL  L  oil  ii  a  very 
pure  and  limpid  fluid  obtained  from  L.  by  submitting  it  in 
woollen  bogs  to  enormous  hydraulic  pressure.  The  supplies  o( 
L.  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  whence  in  the  year 
1874-75,  1^859,168  lbs.  were  exported. 

ZiBfd'iior,  DlonTaiua,  IJ..D.,  a  well-known  matbematidan 
and  scientific  author,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  April  3,  1793.  In 
181S  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  University  College,  London ;  and  two  years  later  projected 
the  publiCKtion  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  natural,  phyncal,  and 
economic  science  by  the  most  eminent  aulhon  of  the  day.  Seve- 
ral, on  Hydrtilatiis,  Pntumalus,  lltal,  dnr.,  are  from  hit  own 
peik.     Tliere  were  135  volt,  published  in  all,  under  the  name  of 
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f'-iii.'.'i  ••cc/.ii  m  I'd'-iia,  ikc  lai:cr  in  N.   Auiciica. 

Larkhana,  a  t'.un  in  tlie  rli-trict  of  .Shika-j  ur.  Sv;n>%'j- 
I:i'!i:i,  '.II  liie  S.  hank  «  f  t!ie  (jl:ar  Canal,  6  m:-e5  E-  cr  "c-- 
r;\'-;,  ..ii'l  150  nul'.-s  N.  <>\  Hydraira.i,       Pop.  (1^7*'  lO.ta}-^  ' 
IS    if;ia'c'l  in  ihc  m')-,l  fer:ilc  part  of  the    p.iov.nce.  ii"--  '  - 
;  ,'1  ;'i'-i)-;    an  i    tree  iiiicd    nxiih^,    ha>.  heen    cal-cJ   t.ie        'k 
It    has    manuf^cti'.ics    vt     suk,    «.ot:on._ '^y-r.: 
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JjfxT^^n  "'/'I/  Z'-'^..'.  ''^■"  '■■,'•  ^'f  .'<  k  kk,  n  \>,'Mi  <A  Stot- 
I..'.  k  '•'•  '■  y  •  •'".  •.  -'  ';  -/  1'  .  ''■'!  '>;i  t!i':  (,I\'l':,  14  iri,!'-->  .*>. 
\  I  '.'/  of  ''/,'!','/  .  r  .  ;  .  ',,,.'■  •,  ill  I,  '  .Hi' I  \'.  «';i\  III''  iii<i!;  '  t  ir  ■. 
r< '  !  )'>  f,.-,'-  :.'..:.  ;•','.'  .  .  ,:i,.n'-f  '.;  r'.r>  iri  };rcat  niunlx;. 
r  .  ..    'r<)l,  ■/■//,       ii':'     A  '/.n.-f    lif.   (.f   ht'ilian'l   (kTcat'il 

Ltfir^if\ifi,  'i.'-  ;j    k'   A  ,.  !y.  k' ,''/;,:';i;.';  !<>  tiie  '<r'!r  Xit!,j.fi>>i-\  '.i 

^  »/t  r'l  r.Mf,''    f»ir'.'..  If.'-    tii,.     1.     ■.' ■   -I'kl     ai:'l    e''(Ili  pf  . -,'■  i ,    aU'l    tll'j 

//  (,/  .  \-  i\i /^  ;ir,''l  p'/,r.''  '1  ,  !  k'  f  -i ,.  1  .  ;<  I  o  Ioim;,  :iii<i  tlic  t.ii  -.i  lia\  e 
fr-if.  v/T  '•  ..'.-I  «-,,  'Ik':  hiri'I'T  !'»'•  1,  Uvnaky  ruliiiK.'tit.i  ry.  In 
f,'.'-  typi'-ii  r^'i  1  .  ' fnrni</\  \"- n  i,  L'ttii.)  'he  hil  i.  (i.rvk  a'  i's 
f  1  .,  ^j.'l  I-,  fi'/f  !'>:.:"•  r  t  k.in  1 1,'-  li'-.  'k  'I  lie  ii'i  f  r  il  -.  at*.*  |Ta(  »'(i  nl 
tnr  <i  I'-.  »■*[  f:,'-  i.i.l  WAX  \w  riM'l'il'-  <  A  it,  Icii',;' li.  '1  h<.*  ta.I  i-. 
'• /'•  I,  ;ir.'!  tk"  fir  .t  '|u,k  r.  fke-  l^n;;'  .t.  'Ike  (.ki-;f  {^' ii'-ia,  m 
;i  ''l.')'/ii  to  I,:ini  ,  jfi'ki'!»:l  in  ti.'-  f.unkv  I,.,  me  .',l<  )\<>riif  ut; 
dfi'' ki'kr.:^  t}i'-  kl  J.'i  fyi'l  .,',  .'in'I  I\r.<t  knrlu'knr  the  kiltiwake* 
jMill;,       1  he    .^,i .  .or- ki.j  [;iih  .  f'/iiu  the  j.^enu-»  J\'/i\u< o/'S. 

LariNA'a  riurk.  Yi  fii'.hrh/y^  *  new  town '),  a  town  of  Ti!rl<<v. 
Ml  th'-  vikiyrt  of  J.-inina,  on  tiie  .Salaniviia  (/VUf'iui)  60  mih-s  ik 
<»f  f;ir,iii;i,  »,tarifl'»  in  a  '.an'iy  [.kani,  \i:\\  Iv.'iitv-fonr  mo  qn*  s,  an'! 
i.  me  '.e.'il  of  a  (#reek  ar-hoishop,  who.e  c;ttiie'lial  occupi'-s  tii*; 
f.ife-  of  the  aneient  aeroj.fjii^.  Silk  an-l  coUon  wcavnii'  foiin  with 
vjti'yar'l  euiti  vit  i'>n  the  (  lii- f  uifju^li  ie^,  and  there  is  a  lively 
U.ijiat  tiude.      J'oj).  y ),<>/>. 


I '.a: 


.rr  ;  and  caiiie-^  on  a  l.^r^c  tranbit  trade  wiih  KcuU 


LariBtan\  a  pioviru  e  of  I'eisia,  on  llu*  Nk  shore  of  the  Pcr- 
Jinirj  'iiilf,  M  210  mih.s  lonj^  hy  120  broaik  Jts  n  rlhcrn  jior- 
ti"ri  1'-,  traver'.e'l  \>y  a  ranfM.-  of  nMamlains,  whji  ii  enclose  f'  rtilc 
tr;ielH,  yichhnj;  corn  and  Iiuils  ;  l»nt  llie  lower  country  is  a 
'Ic.crt,  only  diversifie'l  hy  km  ky  lull-,  and  sandy  v.dleys,  and 
nhno.i  wholly  drstitute  of  water.  I  iie  clncf  towns  are  l.ar  (([.  v.), 
'laioni,  and  Konijun. 
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Larkspur,  is  tlie  g'.Miius  Ddfhiuium,  ilie  flo'.ver  ?p:'^  ■• 
i;'-  tin.;   the   iiame   L.    or  l.irk"s-t')e  or  -ciaw.      '1  hers  ^^'"^ j" 

1  loity  ^pee:e•>  di->tni;uted  llirouLjh  the  Nk  tenaperare  **onc,  2i■• 
.7/,;</,   as  an  alien   or  coloniit   is  sometimes   found  ui  — r^ 

j  Oil  iidiel'l-;.  Several  s{>ecies  ate  common  in  g^^'^^^'^  ..'. 
t"iiii-.  partakes  laiL^ely  (;f  the  acrid  properties  of  i^^  "^" 
euiaee;e,  to  which  natutul  orkier  it  belongs. 

\  Lar'naka  (near  anc.  dn'ufr),  the  chief  seaport  ani  '-^y  ■ 
town  of  C\['n!s,  near  the  S.  coast,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  U'*  ' 
exi  oi!s  otion,  sdk,  wlicat,  salt,  wine,  opium,  and  fru:t.  'yk 
aCie'k  cliurcli  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  Bvzantinc  style  oMne.'- 

or   llth   c,   a   fme    Roman    Catholic  church,    and  a  Ir.'f"-^'' 
inon.vvtciy,    founkied    in   1S4S,   but   is  a  diity,   iinheaiii}'     - 
In    l'S73,   918  vessels   of  90,967   tons  cleared   the  port.      ■ 
(•  tiniat'-d  ( 1S75)  at  Cooo.    Manna  or  Alikai  (/>.,  *  ti:e  i^i'^'k ' 
on  the  .vhorc,  i.-^  inhaidtcd  by  Euroi)can>. 

Laroche  foucauld,    Francois    Due    de,    '^^^_J. 

Marillac,  was  br»rn  15th  l)eceini)er  1613,  receiveti  buti^'_ 

(  educati'tn,    as   his    fadier    made    liim   enter   early  into  n:.-;^ 

I  scrviic,  and  m  his  seventeenth  year  foui;ht  at  the  sicgt' ot  *-•*" 

In  \h\i  he  wa>  e.xiled  to  lilois,  where  he  married  Maucni'^'^^ 

I  de  Vivonne,  and   the  n*xt  few  yeai-s  of  his  life  were  swa  ^  ^ 

I  up  in  un.^u(:ce>^fuI   jiohiical   iniriuue.  and  in  a  protracte^^  "^'^ 

1   \N  ith  Madame  do  Chcvreuse.     Richelieu  discovered  hi>  P''^'k''. 

'  he  w;!s  ke))t  at  a  di-tnncc  fioiTi  the  court.      Returniiii;  'J"'; 

I  aft'-r  llie  Cardinal's  death,  he  was  stdl  kei>t  from  prefeimen'"-" 

joined  tiie  army  under  tlie  Due  dT*>n'-;hien  to  forget  nu  -',^ 

jtomtments.      At  the  siepe  of  Mardik  he  was  serioudv^'^^^^^;^, 

E.  took  the  side  of  the  Ikinccs  de  Conde  and  Conti  >" '"^  ,," 

uf  the  Fronde,  and  occupied  Bordeaux  with  troops  (October   : 
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In  Julv  1652  L.  was  again  wounded,  after  which  he  settled  into 
the  calmer  life  of  the  court,  and  gave  to  the  world  as  fruits  of 
his  literary  leisure,  Mhncires  (in  1663-64),  and  Reflexions  ou 
Sentences  ei  Maxinies  Morales,  avec  un  Discours  sur  les  Riflexions 
(ta  1665).  The  Maximes  have  secured  for  L.'a  conspicuous  place 
ia  the  roll  of  French  ethical  writers.  'He  is,'  says  Prevost 
Paradol,  '  the  most  profound  of  the  moralists  who  have  made 
war  upon  human  pride.'  His  maxims  bear  the  mark  of  the  most 
incisive  insight,  and  a  pitiless  capacity  for  emotional  analysis. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  his  career,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  ethical  observations,  as  embodied  m  brief  paragraphs 
of  concentrated  sagacity,  should  be  summed  up  in  a  doctrine  of 
self-love.  L* amour  propre,  t amour  de  soi^  is  the  key-note  of  his 
theory  of  human  conduct,  disinterested  virtue  he  can  nowhere 
recognise,  positive  and  negative  views  which  he  has  embodied 
with  authoritative  exactness  and  admirable  clearness  of  language. 
L.  died  at  Paris  17th  March  i68a  In  Lis  Grands  Ecriuains  de 
la  France  there  is  an  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  L.  by 
Kegnier  (2  vols.  1875).  See  Voltaire's  Sikle  de  Louis  XIV,  ; 
Sainte  Beuve's  Etudes  sur  La  Rochefoucauld ;  and  Madame  dc 
Scvignc's  Lettres* 

Iiarocliejaqaeleixi,  Henri  da  Verger,  Comte  de,  was 
born  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Durbelli^re,  3d  August  1772,  adopted 
a  military  career,  and  in  1791  was  an  omcer  in  the  constitutional 
g;uard  of  the  king.  He  fought  at  Fontenay  (i  793),  and  preserved, 
hy  his  daring,  the  Vendean  troops  from  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Lu9on.  L.  led  the  Vendeans  triumphantly  against  the  Repub- 
licans, and  took  several  towns.  He  was  killed  at  Nouaill^, 
4th  March  1794.  Though  a  dashing  soldier  and  full  of  promise, 
L..'s  fame  among  his  countiymen  is  probably  kept  alive  from  the 
Csesarean  address  attributed  to  him  in  entering  battle,  *  If  I  ad- 
vance, follow  me ;  if  I  withdraw,  slay  me ;  if  I  die,  avenge  me.' 
His  brother,  Louie  du  Verger,  Marquis  de  L.,  bom  30th 
October  1777,  was  also  a  soldier,  but  was  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  Revolution.  He  headed  the  royalists  of  La  Vend^ 
in  1813,  but  fell  in  battle  at  Pont  des  Mathias,  4th  June  181  ^. 
His  wife,  Marie  Louiee  Victoire  (bom  1772,  died  1857}, 
is  the  author  of  Alimoires  of  the  first  Vendean  war,  of  which  she 
was  an  eye-witness.  See  A.  D.  Nettement,  Vie  de  Madame  de 
Z.  (Par.  1859). 

1a  Bochelle'.    See  Rochelle,  La. 

Iian^ea,  a  small  genus  of  Zygophyllacea,  of  which  Z.  Mexi' 
catia  has  obtained  the  name  of  Creosote  plant,  from  its  repulsive 
odour.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  forming  a 
dense  and  almost  impassable  scrub,  thereby  constituting  a  barner 
ai^inst  drifting  sands  in  the  desert  regions  of  that  country.  Three 
oilier  species  are  found  in  Chili  and  Paraguay. 

Iiarr'ey,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  was  bora  near  Bag- 
n^res  de  Bigorres,  July  1766,  studied  surgery  at  Toulouse  under 
his  uncle,  went  to  Paris  in  1787,  whence  he  departed  for  N. 
America  as  a  naval  sureeon.  In  1792  he  held  an  appointment 
in  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  his  '  flying  ambulances ' 
brought  him  into  notice.  L.  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Militaiv 
School  in  1796,  and  two  years  later  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  Egypt.  The  literarv  result  of  this  was  his  Relation 
I/istorique  et  Chintrgicale  de  VExMition  de  FArmSe  d  Orient  en 
Egypte  et  en  Syrie^  published  in  1803.  After  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram  he  received  the  title  of  Baron,  and  (March  18 12)  he  was 
nominated  chief  surgeon  of  the  grand  army,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  Napoleon's  abdication.  At  Waterloo  he  was 
wounded,  and  after  the  Restoration  degraded;  but  before  his 
death  became  surgeon-general  of  the  Hdtel-des-Invalides,  and 
inspector  of  military  hospitals  for  Algeria.  L.  died  at  Lyons, 
2  5 til  July  1842.  He  was  the  author  of  many  treatises  on  the  art 
of  surgery. 

Ijar'va,  the  name  applied  in  zoology  especially  to  the  first 
stag^  in  the  development  of  Insects  (q.  v.)  after  they  leave  the 
egg,  but  also  given  to  the  miniature  forms  of  many  other 
animals.  Larval  forms  in  modem  zoology  are  accounted  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  trae  relationship 
and  descent  of  animals.  Thus  animals  which  exhibit  trae 
affinities  will  as  a  rale  present  a  close  resemblance  in  their 
larval  state,  whatever  be  tne  differences  or  distinctions  between 
their  adult  forms.  Of  this  the  Crustacea  furnish  good  examples. 
Thus  the  young  of  a  barnacle,  of  a  sacculina  (a  sac-like  parasite 
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on  crabs),  of  some  prawns,  and  of  many  other  crastacean  groups, 
present  a  close  resemblance,  and  appear  as  firee-swimming 
bodies,  each  known  as  a  naupltus, 

Laryn'goecoi^.  The  L.  is  a  reflecting  mirror  so  constracted 
and  adapted  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  explore  the  recesses  of 
the  larynx.  It  was  not  until  1857-58  that  the  importance  of 
exploration  by  means  of  the  L.  was  generally  recognised  through 
the  influence  of  two  German  physiologists,  Drs.  Turdk  and 
Czermak.  The  small  mirror,  placed  on  a  stalk  attached  to  its 
margin  at  an  angle  of  from  120°  to  150^  is  placed  against  the 
sofl  palate  and  uvula.  The  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a  good  lamp 
are  concentrated  by  means  of  a  reflector  on  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
which  throws  the  light  downwards,  and  illuminates  the  parts  to 
be  examined,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  the  images  of  the  parts 
into  the  eye  of  the  observer  through  the  central  opening  ot  the 
reflector.  By  means  of  the  L.,  the  trachea  or  windpipe  can  be 
explored  through  the  larynx,  and  the  condition  of  the  parts 
examined  with  the  greatest  precision  and  accuracy. 

Larjmfifot'omy  is  performed  by  making  a  vertical  incision 
in  the  mesial  line,  between  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  then  a  cross  cut  through  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  A  silver  tube,  curved  on  the  flat,  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  air-passage  and  retained  by  tapes  round  the 
neck.  The  operation  of  L.  is  occasionally  necessary,  in  order 
to  save  life,  in  cases  of  acute  disease,  more  especially  superven- 
ing on  chronic  laryngitis.  In  some  cases  the  more  difficult  and 
duigerous  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  necessary. 

Lar'ynx,  Anatomy  of  L, — The  L.  is  that  portion  of  the 
respiratory  passage  which  is  situated  between  the  phaiynx  and 
the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cartilages,  joined 
together  by  ligaments,  and  lined  on  the  internal  surface  by  a 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  in  the  ligaments  and  musdes. 
The  cartilages  are  the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and  the  epiglottis.  These  are  present  in  all  mammals, 
but  present  variations  in  shape  and  position  in  different 
animals. 

In  nmn,  the  thyroid  cartilage  consists  of  two  lateral  halves, 
continuing  in  front,  but  separated  from  each  other  behind. 
At  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  halves  an  angular  projection, 
more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  is  formed. 
To  this  projection,  in  the  male,  the  name  pomum  Adami  is 
given.  From  the  posterior  or  free  borders  of  the  cartilage  there 
projects  upwards  and  downwards  two  processes ;  the  upper  are 
connected  with  the  ^>'^bone  by  means  of  ligaments,  the  lower 
are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  each  presents  at  the 
tip  a  small  smooth  surface  for  articulation  with  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  is  in  shape  like  a  signet  ring,  the  broad 
part  of  the  ring  being  situated  behind.  It  is  placed  between 
the  thyroid  cartilag;e  above  and  the  trachea  below.  Upon  the 
upper  border  of  this  ring,  posteriorly,  there  are  two  convex  oral 
articular  surfaces  upon  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  rest 
Upon  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  ring  there  are 
the  surfaces  for  the  articulation  with  the  inferior  processes  or 
comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilages. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages,  two  in  number,  are  three-sided  pyra- 
mids about  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  bases  of  which  rest  upon 
the  oral  sur&ces  on  the  cricmd  cartilages.  The  surfaces  are 
named,  from  their  position,  anterior,  internal,  and  posterior. 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  slight  projection  to  which 
i^<t  false  vocal  cord  is  attached.  The  external  mai^n  of  each  is 
rounded  and  gives  attachment  to  muscles ;  the  antenpr  is  pointed, 
and  has  extending  from  it,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  a  ligament, 
the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments.  As  these  ligaments  are 
the  essential  parts  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  they  are  called 
the  trae  vocal  cords. 

The  epiglottis  is  a  leaf-like  cartilage  which,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  covers  over  the  superior  opening  of  the  lazynz. 
Ordinarily  it  projects  upwards  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It 
is  connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  with  the  tongue  with 
fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  Besides  these  carti- 
lages, there  are  four  other  cartilages  which  are  small  and  not  so 
important  Two  of  these  surmount  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
are  called  the  cormcula  hryngis  ;  the  other  two  are  placed  be- 
tween the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis,  and  sitnated  in 
the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  extends  between  these 
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;;  \a,".y  C":.  i'.c'e  i  by  l!ie  t'j:iic.\]  niM'licaiion  of  a  soliiiion  cf-- 
i,i'i:x*'j  of  T.lvcr,  1  y  \\,i::a\>  «.'f  a  ll.ro.it  spoiiLje  firmlv  atiachei- 
a  f  Lirvcd  wi.aieb  .r.c  >tiv-k.      In  some  ca>es,  a  few  tirons  o{  li ' 
^',\^[U')\\  arr  iirr  i:i:ce'l   by   nKaii>  oi  a  strong  ^lass   lui-e.  L-^  - 
I, '-illy  at  ri:;}!'  a:iL:'.c.s  iibuut  aii   inch  from  one  exiieniJtv.  ori-- 
S'^Iu'l'jn   m.-y  be   ir.tri.'Jucc  i   l>y  means   of  a  laryiu'cal  svri  ;■ 
S'.c  JJi:-\i.J'^  of  the   /, ,    by  JJr.  Morcil  Mackenzie,  in  />V«r.-'" 
',V'Jrtn  of  Medicine y  vol.  in.,  and    'JraUJ   I^ialiquc  ties  ^i/.;.w'-- 
(iu  L.y  I'ar  Ch.  1-auvcl  (I'ar.  1S76). 

La  Salle,  a  city  of  Illinois.  U.S.,  on  the  N.  bank  o\  \y^ 
Illinuis  river,  and  at  the  bead  of  its  navigation,  99  miles  S.\V.  •» 
(■lii(:i;^()  l>y  rail.  It  has  four  zinc-smelling  works  (one  of  wh:.- 
is  tlic  JarL'c^t  in  the  country),  ^lass  works,  hydraulic  ccn^r: 
factoiic>,  tVc,  and  .sends  200,000  tons  of  ice  annually  dowii  i* 
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river  to  the  southern  markets.    There  is  a  good  supply  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1870)  5452. 

Xias'car,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  Oriental  sailors  on 
board  British  ships,  more  especially  to  Mohammedans  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  die  Kutch  and  Gangetic  delta.  It  is  derived 
from  a  Persian  word  meaning  'army/  which,  in  Hindustani, 
came  to  be  used  of  camp  followers,  and  of  the  site  of  a  stationary 
camp, 

Lasca'riB,  Ooxistantixie,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who,  on  the 
fall  of  Conslantinople  ( 1453)*  came  to  Italy,  where  he  instnictctl 
Ippolita,  daughter  of  Francesco  Sfona,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the 
Greek  language,  composing  for  her  his  Crammatica  Graca 
(Mil.  1476) — the  first  work  printed  in  Greek.  Quitting  Milan, 
he  lectured  successively  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Messina,  where 
he  seems  to  have  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1493.  '^^ 
Messina  he  bequeathed  a  magnificent  library,  which  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Escurial. — Andreas  Johannes  L., 
sumamed  Rhyndacenne,  because  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hithjmian  Rhyndacus  {circa  1445),  also  came  to  Italy,  and  there 
found  a.  patron  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  twice  despatched 
him  to  Greece  to  collect  MSS.  Returning  from  his  second 
mission,  L.  found  Lorenzo  dead  (1492),  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Louis  XII. 
sent  him  on  two  embassies  to  Venice  (1503  and  1505),  whence 
ill  15 1 3  Leo.  X.  called  him  to  Rome  to  act  as  principal  of  a 
newly- founded  Greek  College,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
Greek  press.  In  1518  he  revisited  France,  where  Fran9ois  I. 
employed  him,  jointly  with  Budxus,  in  forming  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  library,  and  in  1535  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paul  III.  he 
returned  to  Rome,  only  to  survive  the  toils  of  the  journey  by  a 
few  days.  L.'s  chief  works  are  Commentarii  in  aptem  Tret* 
gxdias  SopkocUsi^oxait^  1518) ;  Oro/AMUx  (Frank.  1575)  \  Antho- 
iogia  Ejtfisramnuiium  Gracorum  (Flor.  1594),  &c.  See  Ville- 
main's  Z..,  ou  Us  Grecs  du  X^nu  SMe  (Par.  1825). 

Las  Casas,  Bartholom^  de,  the  '  apostle  of  the  Indians,' 

was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474.     He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and 

accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second,  third,  and  fourth  voyages 

to  America.    In  1502  he  went  to  Hispaniola  as  a  missionary, 

and  was  the  first  ordained  priest  in  the  New  World.     The 

shocking  treatment  by  the  colonists  of  the  natives,  induced  him 

to  sail  to  Spain  in  1515  with  an  appeal  to  the  crown.    Cardinal 

Ximenes  responded  bv  sending  out  a  commission  of  inquiry  in 

1517,  which  decided,  nowever,  in  favour  of  the  invaders.     For 

many  years,  against  much  opposition,  he  continued  to  plead  the 

cause  of  the  Indians.     He  published  in   1539  his  celebrated 

Brevissima  Rehcion  de  la  Destruccion  de  las  Itidias.     In  1544  he 

was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chiapa,   Mexico.      He  returned  to 

Spain  in  1551,  and  died  in  a  convent  at  Madrid  in  July  1566. 

His  MS.  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  3  vols.,  the  fruit  of  forty 

vears'  labour,  is  in  the  royal  archives  at  Madrid.     Two  vols,  of 

his  works,  edited  by  Uorente,  were  published  in  Paris  in  1822. 

His  life  was  one  of  wonderful  devotion.      He  was  a  heroic 

preacher  of  tolerance  and  Christian  charity  in  a  bigoted  and 

)>crsccuting  age.    See  Arthur  Helps'  Life  of  Las  Casas  (Lond. 

1868). 

Las  Cases,  Emmanuel  Augpisiin  Dieudonn^  Oomte 

de,  a  French  historian,  whs  born  at  the  Chateau  of  Las  Cases, 
l^inguedoc,  in  1766.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  navy,  and 
being  a  royalist  fled  from  France  on  the  Revolution.  After  his 
return  in  1809,  when  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the  empire,  he 
filled  several  important  offices  of  state  under  Napoleon.  He 
was  the  companion  of  Napoleon  during  the  first  year  of  the 
latter's  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena,  but  was  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion in  November  1816,  and  confined  at  the  Cape,  and  subse- 
quently at  Frankfurt  On  Napoleon's  death  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  where  he  published  his  Memorial  de  Ste, 
HHMe  (8  vols.  1822-23^,  by  wnich  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
;{^So,ooo.  He  also  published  an  excellent  Atlas  Historique  in 
1803-4  (later  ed.  1824-28),  and  an  autobiography  in  1819.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831  and  1839.  U 
died  at  Passy-sur-Seine,  May  15,  1842. 

La  Sere'xiA,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Coqnimbo, 
Chili,  on  the  Coquimbo  River,  6  miles  liom  its  month.  It  has 
a  fine  climate,  and  exports  copper,  gold,  silver,  &c  Pop. 
(1870)  7 138.    The  port,  at  the  river's  mouth,  is  called  Coquimbo. 

> : 


Las  Palmas,  the  chief  town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  lofty  hills  on  the  N.£.  coast  of 
Gran  Canaria.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  old 
cathedral,  a  supreme  court,  and  industnes  in  glass,  leather, 
woollens,  &c.    rop.  11,40a 

Lass'a.    See  H'Lassa. 

Lass'en,  Christian,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  bom  at  Bergen 
in  Norway,  22d  October  1800,  after  studying  in  Christiania, 
Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Paris,  and  London,  settled  at  Bonn  (1827), 
where  he  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Indian  Languages  and  Lite- 
rature from  1840  to  his  death.  May  6,  1876.  I^  was  first 
associated  with  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  his  Sanskrit  work,  and  after- 
wards with  £.  Bumouf  in  Pali.  He  hait  also  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  cuneiform  languages  and  the  modem  Iranian  dialects. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  many  of  which  were  contributed 
to  periodicals,  the  best-known  is  Die  Indische  Alterthumskunde 
(4  vols.  Bonn,  1847-61 ;  revised  ed.  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1861  and 
1874),  one  of  the  best  sources  for  early  Indian  history.  Of  his 
other  important  works  the  chief  are  his  editions  of  the  Sdnkkya- 
kdrikd  (1832),  GUa-gwinda  (1836),  also,  in  connection  with  A. 
W.  Schlegel,  o{  Hitopadeka  (1829-31),  and,  after  Schlegel's  death 
(1845),  o( Bhagavad'giia  anew  (1846).  With  £.  Bumouf  he  pub- 
lished EsseU  sur  le  Pali  (1826),  and  in  Institutumes  Linnuse 
Pracritic€e{l%yi)t  he  produced  a  work  which  is  still  the  stan(uird 
authority  on  the  Prakrit  of  the  dramas. 

Lass'o  (Sp.  laso)y  or  Lariat'  (Sp.  la  riala\  a  long  rope  of 
plaited  hide,  having  at  one  end  a  mnning  noose,  used  by  horse- 
men in  the  Pampas  of  S.  America  in  catching  wild  animals. 
One  extremity  is  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  the  noose-end  is 
swung  with  marvellous  precision  over  the  head  of  the  pursued 
animal. 

Last  Heir,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  sovereign,  who  is  entitled 
to  the  property,  heritable  and  movable,  of  every  one  dying 
intestate  without  legal  heir.   See  Bastardy,  Declarator  of. 


'ri,  a  village  in  the  Rajput  state  of  Alwar,  Central 
India,  128  miles  S.  of  Delhi,  famous  for  the  battle  in  which 
Lord  Lake,  in  1803,  defeated  the  army  of  Scindia.  This  victory, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Wellington  at  Assaye,  broke  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  established  the  British  in  the  N.W.  of 
India.  A  commemorative  medal  was  presented  to  the  survivors 
in  185 1.    See  IVellesUy  DespaUhes  (ed.  Ozon.  1877). 


i'a,  or  Ladikiy'eh,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch.  Tlie  small  circular  harbour  of  Scala  or  Marine,  one 
mile  distant,  only  admits  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  its 
entrance  is  contracted  by  the  rains  of  a  fortress  which  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  mainland.  'L.  tobacco'  is  laigely 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  silk-culture  and  sponge- 
fisheries  are  also  important  industries.  A  tdumphal  arch  of 
Septimius  Severas  and  four  Corinthian  pillars  are  still  standing. 
Pop.  6000,  1000  of  whom  are  Christians.  L.  is  the  Phoenician 
Ramantha^  the  Laodicea  ad  Mare  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

Lateen'  Sail  (Ital.  latina,  '  broad  \  a  triangular  sail  (chiefly 
used  on  Mediterranean  small  craft),  with  its  upper  edge  fixed  to 
a  long  spar  at  about  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  horizon. 

Latent  Fault.  The  rale  of  English  law,  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  is  that  in  the  contract  of  sale  the 
buyer  takes  the  risk  of  L.  F. ;  Uiat  is,  of  defect  unknown  to  the 
seller  in  the  subject  sold. 

Iiat'eran,  Gliurch  of  St.  John  {S,  Gicvanni  in  Za/eranc), 
the  principal  church  in  Rome,  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Plautius  Lateranus,  executed  by  Nero,  A.D.  66.  Constantino 
the  Great  granted  this  palace,  in  whidi  he  bad  fitted  up  a 
church,  to  Silvester  I.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
(896),  but  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  (904-91 1) ;  burned  down  (1308), 
but  restored  by  Clement  V.,  and  decorated  by  Giotto ;  again 
destroyed  by  fire  (1360),  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected 
by  Urban  IV.  and  Gregory  XI.  This  has  been  altered  or 
modernised  by  Martin  V.  (1430),  Eugene  V,,  Alexander  VI., 
Pius  IV.  (1560),  and  the  architects  Borromini  (1650)  and  Galilei 
(1734),  the  last  of  whom  added  the  noble  fa^e,  from  the  cen- 
tral arcade  of  which  the  Pope,  on  Ascension  Day.  formerly 
blessed  the  entire  world.  Five  cecumenical  councils  have  been 
held  in  this  church   (see  Councils),  which    is   known   as 
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garden  plants  bclor: '-"n  -  •• 
the  genus  are  the  sweet  pea  (Z.  odjratus)  and  the  eveiLoL:  - 
pea  (Z.  hitijolius),  "" 

Latimer,  Hugh,  a  notable  En;:^li^]i  refurn^.er,  \va>  born  r.t 
Thurcaslone  in  Leicestershire,  about  1490.  *  My  father'  ' -^ 
says,  'was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  ..n;'y  i"c 
had  a  farm  of  £1  or  £^  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and 
hereupon  he  tdled  as  much  as  kept  lialf-a-dozen  men.'  L. 
studied  at  Tadua  and  the  University  of  Cambrid-'-,  an  I  took 
holy  orders,  throwing  himself  with  so  much  zest  into  the  pur- 
suit of  the  *New  Learning'  as  to  serioudy  injure  his  heah.h. 
liccoming  ahve  to  the  errors  in  the  d<.ctrinc  anl  di^ciphne  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  entered  into  a  vigorous  cnisade  for 
reform.     II is  plain  speaking  drew  upon  him   the  enmity  of  the 

Cambridge   theologians,   who    induced    the    Bhshop    of   Lly   to     n^.:c 'clo.ciy  ^io  "'tf  'r 
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rhtch  the  digamma  disappeared  at  an  early  date.  In  Latin, 
TO,  that  agglutinative  system  which  underlies  all  inflectional 
mguages  has  often  sunrived  where  it  has  disappeared  from  other 
kryan  languages,  especially  in  the  formation  of  its  verbs,  the  in- 
ections  of  which  are  based  on  the  affixing  of  the  verb  of  exis- 
!nce  fu'  to  the  crude  verbal  form.  Thus  ama-bo  »  ama^fio  = 
I  am  coming  into  love  'a '  I  am  about  to  love  ; '  and  anm-vi^ 
ma- fid  =  '  I  have  come  into  love'  =*  I  have  loved.'  Mecum 
n'd  tecum  are  as  truly  agglutinative  in  their  character  as  the 
*urkish  bmcUn^  '  me-from,'  stmien,  '  thee-from,'  .and  similar 
>rms.  The  Latin  tongue  gradually  spread  from  its  original  seat 
iroughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  was  carried  by  the  victo- 
ious  Romans  into  all  the  countries  successively  brought  be- 
eath  their  yoke.  During  this  period,  and  increasingly  as  the 
mguage  became  more  polished  and  refined,  a  marked  difference 
absisted  between  its  spoken  and  its  written  forms,  even  in 
lie  mouths  of  highly-educated  men,  and  necessarily  in  a  much 
reater  degree  among  the  provincials  and  the  country  people. 
*he  L.  L.  reached  its  greatest  perfection  of  structure,  power, 
nd  genius  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  age.  In  the  6th 
.  B.C.  it  had  become  thoroughly  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
}reign  tongues,  and  exhibited  the  symptomsof  disorganisation  and 
ecay.  Classical  Latin  was  the  dialect  of  Latium,  m  Latium  the 
lialect  of  Rome,  at  Rome  the  dialect  of  the  Patricians.  '  It  was,' 
ays  Max  Miiller,  '  the  language  of  a  restricted  class,  of  a  politicsil 
»arty,  of  a  literary  set.'  And  we  know  that  it  must  have  changed 
;reatly  before  their  time,  for  Polybius  says  (iii.  22)  that  even 
lighly-educated  Romans  could  with  difficulty  interpret  the 
nctent  treaties  with  Carthage,  and  Quintilian  (i.  6,  40)  that  the 
lalian  priests  could  barely  understand  their  sacred  hymns.  Once 
stablisned  as  the  language  of  literature  and  civilisation,  the 
lassical  dialect  became  stationary  and  stagnant,  brilliant  and 
mooth,  but,  like  an  icebound  river,  cold  and  slifT.  And  as 
lindustani  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas — as, 
ideed,  no  literary  dialect  has  ever  been  the  mother  of  another 
mguage — so  the  sources  of  Italian  and  the  other  Romance  lan- 
uages  roust  be  sought  for  in  the  popular  dialects  of  Italy,  not 

1  the  classical  literature  of  Rome  (see  Romance  Languages). 
Iiat,  as  a  living  speech,  was  swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of 
lie  falling  empire,  and  in  its  steaa  arose  the  popular  or  vulgar 
ialects,  which  all  along  had  formed  a  kind  ot  undercurrent. 
^^ha'al  from  fabalius^fni  from  focus,  frontage  from  formagium, 
talade  from  ntaleaptus,  these  and  dozens  of  the  commonest 
rords  of  every-day  life  in  French,  Italian,  and  the  Rumanyo  of 
Vallachia,  bear  living  witness  to  the  fact.  See  Bumouf,  Mkhode 
our  itudier  la  Langue  Latine  (Par.  1S41) ;  Donaldson,  Var^ 
onianus  (Lond.  1852);  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Grammatik{7Atd, 
terl.  1857-62);  tAzxW^X^x,  Lectures  otg  the  Science  of  Language 

2  vols.  Lond.  1862-64) ;  Corssen,  Ue^  Ausspracht,  Vocaiismus, 
.ndBetonunji  der  UUeinischen  Sprache  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1868-69) ; 
nd  Kegan  Paul's  translation  of  Baur's  Philological  Introduction 
9  Greek  and  Latin  (Lond.  1877). 

Latin  Literature, — That  the  art  of  writing  was  known  at  nn 
•arly  period  at  Rome,  and  that  there  were  schools  under  the 
Tarquins  for  the  instruction  of  the  middle  classes,  we  learn  from 
he  legend  of  Virginia  (449  B.C.).  But  of  a  primeval  literature 
ire  have  but  few  existing  specimens — some  scanty  fragments  of 
he  Fescennine  Verses  (q.  v.),  the  Atellanse  (q.  v.),  the  Litany  of 
he  Arval  Brothers,  of  Salian  and  Satumian  verse,  and  ancient 
iws,  chief  among  them  the  Twelve  Tables  (q.  v.).  In  all  of 
hese  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  matter  than  in  the  form, 
lie  fathers  of  that  I^  L.  that  has  come  down  to  us  were  Greeks, 
nd  its  commencement  dates  from  the  establishment  at  Rome  of 
^ivius  Andronicus  (q.  v.),  aTarentine  prisoner  of  war  (272  B.C.). 
*o  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey  succeeded  the  dramas  of 
^oevius  (q.  v.),  Pkiutus  (q.  v.),  and  Ennius  (q.  v.),  all  adaptations 
f  Greek  originals,  in  which  the  very  scene  was  laid  in  Hellas, 
'acuvius,  Attius,  Ca»:ilius  Statins,  and  Terentius  (q.  v.)  followed 
losely  in  the  track  of  their  forctroers  ;  the  first  history  of  Rome 
ras  written  in  Greek  by  Fabius  Pictor  {circa  200  B.C.) ;  and 
Tato  (q.  T.)  alone  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  truly  national 
mter.  The  period  from  the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  end  of  the 
eign  of  Augustus  (78  B.C.  to  14  A.D.)  forms  the  Golden  or 
Ugustan  Age  of  L.  L  The  drama  declines,  and  prose-writings, 
listorical  and  philosophical,  with  epic  and  Ivric  poems,  rival- 
ing, sometimes  almost  transcending,  their  Hellenic  models,  take 
ts  place.  The  greatest  names  are,  in  prose,  Varro  (q.  v.), 
licero  (q.  v.),  Caesar  (q.  v.),  Sallust  (q.  v.),  Cornelius  Nepos 


(q.  v.),  Livy  (q.  v.),  and  Vitruvius  (q.  v.) ;  in  poetry,  Lucretius 
(q.  v.),  Virgil  (q.  v.),  Horace  (q.  v.),  Tibullus  (q^.  v.),  Propertius 
(q.  v.),  and  Ovid  (q.  v.).  The  Silver  or  Impenal  Age  (14-193 
A.D.)  is  marked  bv  epigrammatic  histories,  sparkling  epigram, 
and  loathing  hopeless  satires  of  vices  before  which  the  follies 
touched  on  by  the  earlier  satirists  are  very  purity.  To  it  belong 
Velleius  Paterculus  (q.  v.),  Valerius  Maximus,  Seneca  (q.  v.), 
Columella  (q.  v.),  Curtius  (q.  v.),  the  Elder  and  Younger  Pliny 
(q.  v.),  Quintilian  (q.  v.),  Frontinus  (q.  v.),  Tacitus  (q.  v.), 
Suetonius  (q.  v.),  Appuleius  (q.  v.),  and  Aldus  Gellius  (q.  v.) ; 
and  the  poets  Persius  (q.  v.),  Lucan  (q.  v.),  Silius  Italicus,  Val- 
erius Flaccus  (q.  v.),  Martial  (q.  v.),  and  Juvenal  (q.  v.).  To 
these  must  be  added  the  great  jurists  Gains  (q.  v.),  Papiniau 
(q.  v.),  Paulus  (q.  v.),  and  Ulpian  (q.  v.),  and  the  Latin  Fathers 
(q.  v.),  partly  belonging  to  the  Silver,  and  partly  to  the  Brazen 
Age  (193-476  A.D.).  The  latter  period  also  included  Eutropius 
(q.  T.),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (q.  v.),  and  Macrobius  (q.  v.), 
with  the  poets  Ausonius  (q.  v.),  Prudentius  (q.  v.),  and  Claudian 
(q.  v.),  and  closed  with  Cassiodorus  (q.  v.)  and  Boethius  (q.  v.). 
Yet  not  even  in  the  flood  of  barbaric  invasion  might  the  lamp  of 
Roman  learning  be  quenched.  That  lamp,  snatched  half-dying 
from  Greece,  fanned  into  fresh  lustre,  and  handed  on  by  seven 
centuries  of  writers,  was  still  to  illumine  and  be  fed  by  unborn 
generations.  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  AKempis  of  Catholic, 
and  Erasmus  and  Beza  of  Reformation  times,  stand  forth  among 
the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  post-classical  Latinity,  which  numbers 
also  historians  from  Beda  to  Camden,  poets  from  St.  Gr^ory  to 
Milton,  and  scholars  and  commentators  down  to  our  own  day. 
See  Dunlop,  History  of  Roman  Literature  (3  vols.  Lond.  1824-2S); 
Bahr,  Geschichte  der  rbm.  Literatur  (Karlsr.  1828) ;  Munk, 
Geschichte  der  rom.  Lit.  (3  vols.  Berl.  1858-61) ;  Bernhardy, 
Grundriss  der  rom.  Lit.  (4th  ed.  Brunsw.  1865) ;  Teuffcl, 
Geschichte  der  rom.  Lit.  (Leips.  1870)  ;  Pierron,  Histoire  de  la 
Littirature  romaine  (6th  ed.  Par.  1873) ;  Professor  Sellar,  77ie 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  (Oxf.  Clar.  Press.  1863),  and  The 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age  (Oxf.  1877)  ;  and  C.  T, 
Crutwell,  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Lond.  1878). 

Lati'ni,  the  i)eopIe  of  Latium,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  district  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Etruria  and  Campania.  At  first  Latium  included 
simply  the  southern  part  of  the  Tiber  basin ;  but  when  the 
Hemicans,  the  .^quians,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Aumucans 
were  merged  with  the  Latins  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  the 
name  was  extended  to  their  territories.  The  L.  were  a  mixed 
race,  one  branch  being  more  closely  related  to  the  Greek  or 
Pelasgic  stock,  and  the  other  being  akin  to  the  Oscans,  Sabines, 
and  Umbrians.  The  L.  first  appear  in  hbtory  as  a  confeden^ 
tion  of  thirty  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  the  head. 

Iiat'itude  and  Iion'gitude  are  the  angular  co-ordinates  by 
which  the  position  of  a  place  upon  the  earth's  surface  is  accu- 
rately determined.  Assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  true  sphere,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  plane  containing  the  poles  and  the  given  point 
passes'through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  intersects  the  surface 
m  a  great  circle  which  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles  in  two 
points  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Thu  plane  is 
called  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  great  circle  in  which  it 
intersects  the  surface  the  meridian.  The  angle  at  the  centre, 
which  is  subtended  by  the  portion  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  given  point  and  the  nearer  point  of  intersection  on 
the  equator,  is  called  the  latitude  of  the  point,  so  tliat  the  latitude 
is  increased  as  the  point  is  removed  farther  from  the  equator 
until  it  reaches  either  pole,  where  the  latitude  attains  its  maxi- 
mum, 90*.  According  as  the  point  is  N.  or  S.  of  the  equator 
the  latitude  is  termed  N.  or  S.  latitude.  The  line  which  con- 
nects points  having  the  same  latitude  is  evidently  a  small  circle 
on  the  sphere,  lying  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equatorial  plane. 
Small  circles  drawn  in  this  way  are  aHled  parallels  of  latitude, 
or  simply  parallels.  By  knowing  only  the  latitude  we  cannot 
thereby  determine  the  position  of  the  place,  which  may  lie  any- 
where on  the  corresponding  parallel :  the  other  angular  co-ordi- 
nate, the  longitude,  is  necessary.  The  longitude  may  be  defined 
as  the  angle  which  the  meridian  plane  of  the  place  makes  with 
a  fixed  and  arbitrarily  chosen  meridian  plane,  or,  as  the  actual 
distance  measured  in  degrees  between  the  points  where  the 
equator  cuts  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  zero  meridian 
line.  The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  the  lero  line  used  by 
the   English   and   Americans,  from   which   other   longitudes 
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Latreille',  Pierre  Andr^,  a  Frcnc! 
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Crives  in  Corie/e,  Novernl»er  29.  lyir.  In  177^ 
Paris  and  entered  the  ccllei^'e  of  (  ar  ::;-aI  L.-a  .:.  ,- 
ordination  in  1786  he  re'Jre  1  to  Lrivc-,  w  a  rr  ":.',•  >  ic.:; 
ample  leisure  in  the  .^tady  of  iu-Ci-ts  In  1 7 />  :  .•  rrt- 
Paris  and  as-.i>,ied  Lamarck  in  the  Jar  .in  <:«.-.  I'^a',*;- 
death  of  tlie  latter  in  1829.  wiien  L.  suvce'.!'-:  h!;:;  a-  ; 
of  natural  history.  L.  (ile<i  at  Pari>  l-cwraa-y  6.  1  "^  ; 
more  in»i'ortant  of  his  numerous  \viiiin;;>  a:c  ///  /  .;;'  ,'. 
</W  Crustaccs  ft  tffa  /;:sc-c/s  (14  vols.  i8<j2-;',  JI:  :  vc  ." 
des  Re  pities  {^  vols.  iSo2^,  (Jcucia  Cniuhfcnun  </  /;: 
(4  vols.  1806-9),  Mihnoires  sur  divers  Sujets  de  l'  Jli.t.irc  ^Vu.'u- 
relU  dcs  Inwcd'S,  is.Q.  (1819),  Faviillcs  Nature'dcs  du  Kcju  Ani- 
mal [1^21)^  and  Cours  d' Lntomolo^^ie  (2  vols.  1831-33'. 

Latt'en  (Fr.  iaitoti),  tlic  oM  P'n-lidi  nan.e  '^'rnc'.'ra'.s 
written  latoun)  for  a  mixed  metal,  a  variety  ol  hra--),  micl;  u  el  f  r 
Monumental  iJvasses  (q.  v.),  candlesticks,  and  other  meial  w  i*;k. 
It  be^an  to  be  manufactured  in  I'^n^land  in  the  l6;h  c.,  after 
havinLT  been  Ion*:  imi)orted  from  Flanders  and  German  v. 

Xiatt'iced,  or  TreilM,  a  heraldic  term  ayiplied  to  a  ^liicld  f^n 
which  narrow  strijis  of  wood  cross  each  otlier,  as  in  tr<,i,is.work. 
The  bars  are  nailed  at  the  interscclious,  but  arc  not  interlace  1 
as  in  Fret  (q.  v.). 

Iiatt'ice- Girder,  a  type  of  c;irder  whose  horizontal  mem'ot  rs 
are  connecteil  by  lattice -worked  bracini;.  Examples  are  furni-hcd 
by  Blackfriars  Railway  Pndi^'c  ncro-^.s  the  Thaines,  and  the 
wrougiit-iron  railway  bridge  winch  crosses  the  Rhine  atC';Io';nc. 

Lattice  Leaf,  or  Lace  Leaf  Plant.  This  interest in^' 
aquatic  was  introduced  to  our  hothouses  from  IVIadac^ascar  l>y 
the  late  well-known  missionary  the  Rev.  \V.  Fllis,  and  claimed 
immediate  attention  frojn  the  curious  structure  of  its  leaf.  In- 
stead! of  the  onlinnry  type  of  ie.if,  in  lhi.>  jilant  from  the  very 
s»mall  extent  to  wjiich  the  cellular  tis  ue  is  (levelujM.d,  it  resem- 
bles the  mere  framework  or  skeleton  of  <jne,  consisting  bimply 
of  a  sto\jt  mid-rib,  with  several  parallel  ribs  on  each  side,  and 
the  wlu)le  connccteil  by  numerous  cross  nerves.  The  botanical 
name  established  for  the  gcnus  is  Oi(-'irandra  (l>cing  the  native 
equivalent  for  Water  Yarn),  belonging  to  the  natural  onler 
Xt^tadfxr,  and  the  al)ove-menlioned  species  is  called  O.  ferns- 
ttaits.     The  lleshy  farinaceous  root  is  used  as  an  ailide  of  food. 
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T..e    J .    ran   Lhar.'h    was   a   branch   of  the  L-t-- 
.  ".  a^  .-  ..7,  io>--j'->ed  certain  rites  aii'l  d-x-.nr.-ri;  ^- 
.-  a'. -J  a  trae.  \i  younger  branch,   and   nvj?:  ^'■'^' 
c  iv  man   (church  had  a  rishiMe  bcid    ^• 
-h.     Ani  wh'^  fr. ter  than  he  who  w-a^.u"?^' 
I  Hi  M.e — trie  king?     There  were  m.iTiy  arg-irc'?-'-- 
an  '.  c::. sequences  arising  from  this  thearv.     !> •-:*"■ 
Ka-'.ern.  it  ain-.ed  a  sitie-thru^t  at  the  envied  VS^-' 
It  was  certain  to  commend  its  advocate  to  th?  i' 
wh'-e  varh.tv  it  thatiered.      That  king  derived  his  a-cthcr/^  ' 
•he  h  :.;::, a'a  con-c^:ati:.go;I, — tlie  LaudianandCarohned*-"^- 
01  div.nc  ri^iit  cr(^>-;ng  here, — was  in  a  manner  the  Chura  >-'- 
and  the  greater  the  s-n,  the  greater  also  the  mother.     Buti  ■-"- 
acting  by  the  a  ivice  (•(  ministers,  a  king  in  whos^e  realm  p  -  • 
c^uawty   was   granted   to   all   religions,   could    not    'k  s:."-' 
governor  of  the  Churcli  in  the  san-.e  sense  as  Alexan^^er  f > '- 
ncnos.     He  ninst  be  ah-.»lute,  as  the  Church  must  be  ur.hT  ' 
So  L.   .'-upported  .Stralh'rd   (>p  v.)  in  his  policy  of  *  Ta ::•-"■ 
ar.'i  h;in-cli"  >-ct  al  out  liie  surpression  of  Puritanism  in  lEx^'-' 
at.d  f'f  I'r  .d)ytcria:ii>m  in  Scothand.  In  the  fomier  country  k:-'* 
up  a  li.-t  of  '  orthodox'  ar;d   '  I'uritan'  ministers  and  rhf-^  "' 
wiicat  and  tlic  laics,  he  proceeded  to  separate  by  scc->Id;r.:.  ^' 
p'.'ii-iing,  and  hicpiiving.      I'heedom  of  worship  was  -«■!:"-''" 
from  llu'M-.cnot  Ie:u■'ce-^,  Knglishmen  abroad  were  foroii'i- 
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and    at    home   the   su'o^tita'.-'C 


*gos]iel  pica^^hing/  jusiitication  by  faith,  and  the  obserrii^^ 
the  Saljbaih  by  an  ehil)orate  ritual,  by  the  doctrines  oi  vl'-' 
presence,  celibacy,  and  confession,  and  by  the  Bock  cf  >^''' 
was  vigorously  enforced  hy  the  courts  of  the  High  Com--'-- ' 
and  the  Star-CiiamV)er.  Nor  was  a  policy  without  results  »- 
checked  the  growth  of  Protestantism  within  the  Anglican  c- 
munion,  and  has  itself  borne  fruit  in  the  Non-jurors,  tbc^-''" 
tarians,  and  the  modern  Ritualists.  In  Scotland  it  was  -' 
wise.  Theic  the  hr.st  attempt,  in  1617,  to  introduce  episc;;- 
had  merely  failed.  The  second  (1635-37)  gave  birth  ta  ^' 
Covenant  (q.  v.),  the  Covenant  to  the  *  Bishops*  War/  a:>i- 
in  turn  to  the  assend>ling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  s€r.t^> 
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.rchbishop  to  the  Tower,  December  i8,  164a  After  Ijring 
lere  three  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  March  12,  1644,  before 
le  House  of  Lords.  Hie  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  but  the 
ommons,  fearing  to  trust  the  issue  to  the  verdict  of  the  Peers 
r  of  a  Middlesex  jury,  prepared  a  wholly  unconstitutional  bill 
f  attainder,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  10, 
645.  A  'ridiculous  old  bigot'  is  Macaulay's  estimate  of  L., 
-  ut  he  was  more  than  that.  Waspish  he  was,  harsh  and  violent 
I  speech  and  action,  and  childishly  superstitious ;  but  against 
lese  defects  must  be  set  his  personal  unselfishness,  munificence, 
nd  encouragement  of  learning,  his  industry  and  marvellous 
apacity  for  admimstration.  His  very  bigotnr  was  an  inheri- 
ince,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  Whitgiit,  Bancroft,  and 
ibbot,  had,  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  founded  in 
583,  wielded  the  self-same  spiritual  tyrannv  that  brought  their 
uccessor  to  the  block.  L.'s  Diary  was  published  in  1694,  his 
Vorks  during  1 85 7-60,  and  the  best  life  of  him  is  that  in  vol.  xL 
>f  Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1875). 

Laud'anuin.    See  Opium,  Medicinal  Preparations  of. 

Lau'enburg,  a  former  duchv  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  formally 
mnexed  to  Prussia  by  an  Act  01  28th  June  1876.  It  is  bounded 
jy  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  and  Hamburg,  has  an  area 
;>f  454  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (187 1)  of  49,651.  Ratzebnrg  (pop. 
4293)  is  the  capital,  and  larger  towns  are  Molln  and  Laueubuig. 

Laugh'ixig  Gkui.    See  Nitrogen. 

Launce,  sometimes  called  'sand-eel,'  a  TeleosUan  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  MalacopUrygU  <xt  'sofl-finned'  section  of  the  order. 
The  Ammodytes  laneeOf  the  common  species,  inhabits  the  sand  of 
tiie  British  coasts,  and  b  dug  in  great  quantities  for  food  and 
bait  It  attains  a  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  The  colour  is  a  deli- 
cate silvery  white.  The  L.  burrows  swiftly  in  the  sand  by 
means  of  the  projecting  underjaw.  No  ventral  fins  are  deve- 
loped, and  it  is  hence  included  in  the  section  Apoda,  The  skin 
is  thick  and  soft,  the  scales  l^eing  rudimentary.  No  teeth  exist, 
and  both  dorsal  and  annl  fins  are  very  long,  the  tail-fin  being 
deeply  forked.  The  'sand-eel'  proper  or  *homels*  is  the  A, 
tobiantis,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  attaming  a  length  of  12  inches. 

Launce'ston,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  i8f  miles  N.W.  of  Tavistock  by  rail,  on  the  Kensey, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tamar,  has  a  fine  i6th-c.  church,  a  ruined 
Norman  castle,  two  market-halls,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
graromar-scliool  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  &c.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural.  Pop.  (1871)  2935.  With  Newport,  U  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament. 

Launceston,  the  second  town  in  Tasmania,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Tamar,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Government  offices. 
Several  of  its  churches  are  fine  edifices.  L.  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Melbourne,  with  whose  citizens  it  is  in  high  favour 
as  a  place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  (1875)  X  1,000. 

Tfft"'"^^,  a  strongly  built  boat,  adapted  for  carrying  heavy 
weights,  and  the  largest  attached  to  ships  of  war.  Steam 
launches  carrying  one  gun  are  found  very  serviceable  in  rivers 
and  shallow  waters. 

T^Tfn5>li^  the  operation  of  sending  a  ship  afloat.  An  inclined 
plane  or  '  launching  way '  of  blocks  and  planking  is  laid  down 
under  each  bilge,  and  is  carried  into  the  water  sufficiently  far  to 
enable  the  stem  of  the  ship  to  be  water-borne  before  the  stem 
leaves  the  'ways.'  A  'cradle,'  consisting  of  ' bilge- ways,' 
'  poppets,'  and  other  timbers,  supports  the  ship  after  the  removal 
ox  the  keel-blocks  and  shores,  and  slides  with  her  down  the '  ways ' 
into  the  water.  The  '  ways '  have  a  gradient  of  about  i  foot  in 
XI  feet.  The  dav  previous  to  the  L  the  sliding  surfaces  are 
well  greased,  and  the  keel  blocks  are  removed,  and  when  the 
moment  of  L.  arrives  the  'dogshores'  are  knocked  away,  the 
ship  is  christened,  and  with  accelerating  motion  she  glides  into 
the  water.  The  planks  and  'cleats'  bolted  to  the  ship's  bottom 
are  subsequently  removed  in  dock.  Launching  on  the  keel,  that 
is  with  a  sliding-way  under  the  keel,  is  practised  in  the  French 
navy. 

Lanra'oeeo,  or  the  Laurel  Family,  is  a  large  order  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  nndershrub^,  and  herbs,  principally  natives 


of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  Many  are  aromatic  and  fragrant« 
yielding  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  others  furnish  camphor,  and 
others  have  bitter  and  tonic  barks.  Some  supply  useful  timber. 
The  representative  species  is  Laurus  nobilis^  and  is  the  only  one 
indigenous  to  Europe.  (See  Laurel.)  The  most  valuable 
plants  of  the  order  will  be  found  mentioned  under  camphor, 
sassafras,  cinnamon,  cassia  bark,  green-heart,  and  avocado-pear. 
The  cassythese  or  dodder  laurels,  which  range  under  L.,  are 
curious  leafless  climbing  parasitic  plants. 

Lau'reate,  Poet,  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  name  is  derived  from  laurus^  a  '  bay,'  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  crowning  poets.  The  salary  is  aXOO,  and  an  extra 
£2j  in  lieu  of  a  tierce  of  canary,  formerly  allowed.  The  first 
P.  L.  on  record  is  John  Kev,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Ben 
Jonson  held  the  office  under  James  I.  Since  Charles  I.  the 
succession  of  laureates  has  been  John  Dryden,  Nahum  Tate, 
Nicholas  Rowe,  Laurence  Eusden,  Colley  Gibber,  William 
Whitehead,  Thomas  Wharton,  H.  J.  Pye,  Robert  Southcy, 
William  Wordsworth,  and  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lau'reL  Under  the  name  of  L.  several  widely  distinct  plants 
are  included  by  gardeners,  /^.,  species  of  Cerasus,  &&,  but  the 
noble,  or  victor's  L.,  otherwise  the  sweet-bay  {Laurus  nobiiis), 
is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  rightly  applies.  It  b  a  native 
of  S.  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  long  introduced  into  various 
more  northern  countries  as  a  garden  evergreen  shrub.  The 
leaves  possess  an  agreeable,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
are  in  consequence  used  in  cookery  for  flavouring  purposes  In 
ancient  Greece  the  berry-bearing  spravs  of  L.  served  to  decorate 
the  conquerors  in  battle  and  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Laurel- Water  is  prepared  by  distilling  water  over  the 
bruised  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  Cerasus  laurocerasus^  and  is 
occasionally  employed  in  minute  quantities  as  a  flavouring  agent 
in  cooking  instead  of  bay-leaf  water.  L.-W.  contains  hydro* 
cyanic  acid,  and  is  a  virulent  poison. 

Lauren'tian  System,  in  Geology,  is  represented  by  the 
lowest  recognisable  sedimentary  formation  constituting  the  earth's 
crust  The  name  is  derived  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  N. 
America,  in  the  basin  of  which  the  rocks  of  this  period,  highly 
contorted  and  metamorphosed,  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. There  they  have  been  worked  out  very  fully  by  Logan 
and  Dawson.  They  are  anterior  in  time  to  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
and  in  this  are  comparable  to  the  old  gneiss  which  underlies  the 
I«ower  Silurian  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  Scottish  gneiss 
has  consequently  been  included  by  Murchison  and  Geikie  in  the 
Laurenlian,  even  though  contemporaneity  is  not,  and  cannot 
hope  to  be,  established.  In  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria, 
similar  old  gneiss  formations  have  been  referred  to  the  Laurcn- 
tian.     Eozoon  (q.  v.)  is  the  only  known  fossil 

Lauruatl'nufl,  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  S.  Europe, 
now  common  in  several  varieties  in  gardens,  its  permanent 
leaves  and  the  early  appearance  of  its  corymbs  of^  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  rendering  it  a  favourite.  It  is  the  Viburnum 
Tinus  of  botanists. 

Laur'vik,  a  seaport  town  in  Norway,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Chris- 
tiania,  on  a  fjord  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nume- 
dalslaagen,  which  affords  motive  power  to  many  manufactories. 
It  has  considerable  trade,  especially  in  timber,  though  much  of 
its  former  importance  ha^  now  been  transferred  to  Horten,  a  sea- 
port 37  miles  N.N.E.  In  X873,  694  vessels  entered  the  harbour 
of  L.,  which  is  large  and  deep.     Pop.  (1875)  ^5<^ 

Lauaanne'  (anc  Lausonium,  or  Lovsana\  the  chief  town  of 
the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  is  very  beautifully  situated  1690 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  slopes  of  Jura,  about  a  mile  from  its 
port,  Ouchy,  formerly  called  Rive  (Fr.  'shore'),  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Lac  L^man,  and  35  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva  by  raiL  The 
streets  of  the  older  portion  are  steep  and  narrow ;  but  the  ex- 
tensive additions  around  this  are  well  and  regularly  built.  The 
quarters  of  St.  Fran9ois  and  St.  Laurent  are  connected  by  a 
viaduct  called  the  Grand  Pont,  or  Pont  Pichard.  The  Protes- 
tant cathedral,  353  feet  long  and  151  broad,  completed  in  X27C, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  250  feet  high, 
and  contains  many  fine  monuments.  L.  has  a  scientific  museum, 
a  collection  of  paintings,  a  fine  hospital,  and  an  institution  for 
the  blind.    The  trade  of  I*  b  considerable.    Its  chief  industries 
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are  brewing,  lithor^raphinp,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Its  schools  arc  numerous  and  good.  At  1^.,  (jibbon  composed 
the  most  of  his  great  woik.     Top.   (1S70)  26,520. 

Iia'va  (It.  *  what  y/v>u'jr //7v  t.v/A't'),  includes  .nil  the  products 
of  a  volcano  wliich  are  or  have  been  ejected  in  a  n^flicn  con- 
dition. The  L.,  as  it  issues  fri>ni  the  crater  or  some  latcial 
oiifice,  flows  down  the  slope  as  a  cou'tc  or  slrcani.  The  surface 
exposed  to  the  air  soon  cools  and  harden^,  while  inside  the  nia>s 
may  long  remain  glowing,  in  virtue  of  the  bad  conduciiviiy  of  tlie 
rock  for  heat.  Near  the  surface  of  conled  L. ,  where  tlie  coaling 
has  been  rapid,  the  structure  is  vehicular  ;  but  this  eharai  ter  six-n 
disappears  as  we  get  bel«>w  the  surface,  where  giaiual  cixiling 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  hanl,  compact  >tone,  often 
columnar  and  crystallim*.  All  our  trajis,  ba^all^,  tracliytes  *-Vc., 
were  n<j  doubt  at  one  time  m<»lten  rwck,  preci>ely  ana!«';,.;(nis  to 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Skaptar  Jokiill. 

Laval',  the  cliief  town  of  the  dejiartment  of  Mayenne\  I'rance, 
on  the  river  Mayenne,  13  miles  \V.  of  J.e  Mans  l)y  rail.  It  i-.  a 
quaint  town,  and  with  a  ch.'ilean  of  the  lornier  (]uke>  of  L.  and 
La  Trdmouille,  now  a  ))ris(ui,  an  old  church  of  the  Trinity,  and 
another  of  St  V'cncrand,  dating  from  llie  15th  c.  The  celebrated 
linen  called  ioHt'S  de  Z.,  chielly  tablecloths  and  napkins,  has 
been  produced  here  for  nearly  600  years,  and  is  sold  to  the 
value  of  ;^20,ooo  at  each  of  the  montldy  markets.  Other  indus- 
trial products  are  cottons,  j-ajxr,  leather,  and  j>otteiy.  I'oi*. 
(1872)  22,S92.  Tlie  \'endeans  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
kei>ublicans  near  L.,  25th  October  1793. 

La  Valett'a.    Sec  Valih  1  a,  La. 

La  Vallidre,  Franpoise  Louise  de  la  Baume  le.Blanc, 

Duchesse  de,  born  at  Tours  1644,  l<).>t  her  father,  the  gover- 
nor of  Chateau  d'Amboise,  in  eaily  life,  and  was  taken  to  C'-uit 
by  her  mother.  I'eing  appointed  n\aid-of-hon<jur  to  the  si>l(  r- 
in-law  of  Louis  XIV.  she  came  nuu  h  in  contact  with  tlie  king, 
whose  n\i>ticss  she  was  for  several  vears.  After  1662  she  boie 
him  four  children,  but  his  affection  towards  her  co(ded  when  tin- 
star  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  had  ri-en.  It  was  in  the^e  years  of 
roy.al  neglect  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  written  A'j'rx/ons  snr 
la  JMisiriiordfdt'  DicH,  pii)  iinc  /'<.'///<' /'v./'/cv/.V,  though  ihey  weie 
not  publi  hed  until  16S0  (new  edit,  by  Coinut  ii\  i«*^54,  with  l^-s- 
suet's  con i-ct ions  on  copy,  dated  16SS).  Contemporary  te>li- 
monv,  female  as  well  as  male,  proves  that,  nolwiili^tan'iiiu;  her 
relationship  to  the  king,  I^.  wa>  a  woman  of  gLUuine  n^oih  sty. 
Indeed,  her  charms  were  rather  lho-.c  (jf  grace,  aj^reealileness,  and 
.sincerity,  than  remarkable  beauty  of  person.  In  1674  she  bade 
adieu  to  the  king,  who  had  been  indifferent  to  her,  entered  a 
Carmelite  nunnery,  where,  having  l)ecome  *  the  e\ani|)Ie  and 
idol  of  tlie  community,'  she  died,  June  6,  17 10.  See  .Abbe  Le- 
r|ueux,  Vic-  Jd  Madanic  dc  L. ;  aiul  Koissy,  Hist,  dc  M^ulamc  lU- 
Z.,  Duchesse  ci  Ciirniditc. 

Lav'ater,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  Swiss  divine  nn<]  physiog- 
nomist, born  November  15,  1 741,  at  Ziiiich,  early  sliowed  a 
taste  for  painting  and  enthusiasm  for  religion.  I  laving  taken 
orders  in  1762,110  became  (1769)  a  jna.^lcir  at  Ziiiiih,  where  he 
devoted  much  lime  to  portrait-j»ainlni;^%  and  gr.uhi.illy  came  t(j 
believe  the  human  fate  lo  be  a  pel  fcct  index  of  tlie  character. 
To  prove  this,  L.  c<tllected  from  all  sities  portraits  of  eminent 
persons,  and  afterwards  publi-.hed  his  lamous  JVivsioi^uonn's.L-i' 
I'ra;^vh'>itt-  (4  vols.  1775  -78).  At  the  satne  time  he  attacked  with 
great  force  the  rationalism  of  his  time,  giving  in  J\'ufitis  J*iuiiiis 
(17S2-S5)  a  coni'cssion  of  hi>,  faith  that  cost  him  many  fiiends. 
Men  wraj>j)etl  in  mystery,  like  Cagliostro  or  Me>mer,  had  a  spe- 
cial attraction  for  L.  When  Switzerland  was  s<  i/ed  by  the 
PVench  I\ej)ublic,  he  Vjoldly  relinked  the  o[>i)ressor>,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  tliem  in  1799.  In  a  few  niontlis  he  legained  his 
liberty,  but  was  shot  at  Ziirich,  26th  September  1799,  when 
that  town  was  taken  by  Mas>cna,  and  die<l  of  the  \v<jund  Jan- 
nary  2,  lS<Dl.  L.'s  other  chief  woiks  were  Sc/rcfizrt lii^u-r 
(1767),  Aitssichtcn  in  die  Ei^'ii^keit  (1769  73),  and  'J\i<;duih 
(1772).  He  liimself  published  2  woU.  of  W'lfniSihtc  Sihriu,'>i 
(Winlcrthur,  1774-81),  and,  in  3  vols.,  SdnnntUche  Kicine 
Prosaiuhe  Schriften  {lb.  1 784  85)  ;  Ge>sner,  L.'s  mudii^'elnsSiHe 
SchriJUn  (5  vols.  Ziir.  1 801  -2)  ;  and  Orelli,  /.V  Atisir.vdhltc 
Schriften  (8  vols.  lb.  1841-44).  L.'s  writings  show  true  genius, 
but  want  art.  In  his  own  day  he  was  greatly  admired  by  some, 
but  to  others  was  as  much  an  object  of  contempt  and  scorn, 
(•4 


See   liodemann,  L.   uach  seinem  Leben,    Lehren^  und  iJct- 

dargesteL'i  (Gotha,  lS$6). 

Lavaur',  an  old  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  T^-tl 
on  the  river  Agout,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulouse.      It  h2.=  a  cr, 
dial  of  St.  Cecile  of  Albi,  and  the  river   is  here  cro^^i  ly  . 
grand  stone  biidge  of  the  iSih  c.     Pop.  (1S72)  44S5. 

Lav'ender,  the  pojndar  name  for  a  species  of  Z.-jr  J^-:^tl^  : 

i;cnus  bclon-^ing  to  Labiaiew.  The  cc^mmon  I^  I'Z.  -tri'-  1 
native  of  .S,  lairope,  is  frequently  seen  in  ohl-fas-hioned  gir-.r- 
and  is  further  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  7^;jt^J--t 
]H*rfiime,  and  for  the  oil  on  which  this  ])roj)erty  dci-cnds.  V.:-^ 
the  oil  is  dis-^olvcd  in  sj^irits  of  wine  and  mixed  wi:h.  ouri 
perfumes  it  forms  the  much  appreciated  L.-watcr.  It  ii  2_r 
sometimes  administered  medicinady  as  a  stimulant  and  ca:n.:i.. 
live,  but  is  inferior  to  other  preparations,  such  as  pep'-cra.-'. 
Ihoad  leaved  L.  (/,.  .r//r<;)  yields  oil-of-spike,  an  in.:ro^:c!i:  j. 
the  ]Mei>araiit)n  of  artists*  varnishes,  and  used  alst>  \v  i^-ntrr. 
on  porcelain.  Other  species  are  cultivated  in  greeiihawa-i 
The  word  L.  is  traced  to  the  Latin  lavare^  *  to  wash,*  as  bein^u.* 
plant  used  to  scent  newly-washed  linen  (whence  the  cxJ.'^r^^^ 
'laid  up  in  lavender'),  or  from  its  being  employed  to  p-trf.::-* 
the  baths. 

M:\iiidl  Prof'i'rties  of  L. — The  oil  of  L.  is  an  aromat'.c  sti-c- 
lant  and  carminative,  useful  in  hysteria,  hypc>choiKlrii>l<,  ^i: 
other  nervous  atTections,  but  is  principally  used  as  an  aJi^-r. 
to  other  mcviicines.  Spirit  of  L.  is  given  in  doses  of  fruzi  ;. 
to  fx)  minims,  and  the  compound  tincture  of  L.  in  do^is  .: 
fiom  \  to  2  diaclims. 

La  Ville'marqu^.     See  Villemarqu^. 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent,  a  celebrated  Ficnch  cb^ 

mist,  was  born  at  I'aris,  August  16,  1 743.  In  order  to  (l- ; 
snhicient  means  to  carry  on  his  scientihc  experiments,  he  s  x: 
an<l  obtained  in  1768  the  post  of  farmer-general.  In  177:3  i^ 
was  chosen  iJirector  of  the  Royal  Powder  and  S.iltjietrc  \A  ri 
and  in  I7<)l  was  ai)pointcd  to  the  Commission  for  consiiiri: 
new  weights  and  measures.  His  great  fame  rests  uf^.-n  his  ■  c- 
coveiies  in  chemistry,  which  completely  overthrew  ih*  li"'* 
universally  acce|ited  phlogi-ton  theory,  and  establi>red  -J. 
niexKrn  theory  (see  Clll.Mls'iKV).  His  pre-eminent  nici.soi: 
seieiiii^t  did  not  >ave  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  Rev.-.bi-m 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  guillotine  on  May  S,  17Q4.  L  ■ 
eliief  works  are  7>.;//'  /-',  /iHiiifdiri  de  Chimz'xf  {2  vols,  17SV.  ;. 
ed.  iSoi)  ;  Opuuu!e.<  rJivsiijii!'  et  Chittiioues  (1774,  2d  ed.  iS:i  . 
and  Mi'fiudres  dc  C/'iiniie,  published  by  his  widow  in  1805.  ^c^ 
\\>]li,ud\s  /.'/'•,;;-,;///>  ./>  Z.  (1S70). 

Law{Ileb.  (horah,  (Ir.  iiot)ioSy  'custom'),  in  the  Skrip'^t:^ 
uniloiinly  means  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  whuri.  -- 
repre-eiited  a-  llie  ultimate  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  L 
i>  thiH  e<|uivalent  tt)  a  rule  c»f  conduct,  however  revealed,  b^ib 
ap|>lied  more  )>ai licularly  lo  the  Scriptures,  which  conlaii:  'i4 
revealed  w  ill  of  Ciod  as  a  ride  of  faith  and  practice,  and  n>:'- 
esj)eci.dly  still  to  the  L.  of  Moses  or  the  rentatcuch.  As  opiu>,- 
t(j  the  (io.>pel,  L.  means  all  the  positive  precepts  of  reveiincc-. 
and  consists  of  two  parts: — the  Jewish  ceremonial  I,,  wH^:- 
Christian  thc-logians  regard  as  having  been  abrogated  bv  ^!i-t 
(jos]  el,  and  the  moial  L.,  which  is  of  perpetual  oblig^atioiL  I' 
i-  m. lint. dned  by  rrotcstant  theologians  that  the  nior.T.1  L.  ccc- 
laine'i  in  the  Scri]'tures  is  perfect,  inasmuch  as  (i>  evcnttu, 
thai  the  bible  ]>ronounces  to  be  wrong  is  wrong,  and  evcr>:h:a; 
it  <leilares  to  be  right  is  right  ;  (2)  nothing  is  sinful  which  ibc 
bible  does  not  contlenm,  and  m)lhing  is  obligatory  on  tlie  c^.- 
sci'tiee  which  it  di»es  not  enj()in  ;  and  (3)  the  Scri[>ture5  are  tlo 
a  comi>lete  rule  of  duly,  so  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  hi' he: 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  Sec  Hodge's  Systcmat.  7'-;iV^-i.  ^ 
(Ldinl).  1873). 

Law.  the  term  es]>ecially  applied  to  the  system  of  ru'.^ 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  associated,  l)y  wh^Ci 
their  conduct  to  one  another  i-;  regulated,  and  their  riii^hts  ari 
interests  in  |>io).crty  asceitained.  The  /..  of  A'ations  io"uh:r> 
the  intercourse  of  one  nation  with  nnolher  (see  IntkrnatiuNa: 
L  vw).  It  is  a  i>artly  written  and  partly  unwritten  L.  ;  the  tr.-t 
depending  on  treaties,  the  second  on  reason  and  on  the  usages  cf 
the  various  civilised  nations.  By  those,  the  rights  of  the  resnec- 
tivc  nations  in  peace  and  in  war  arc  regulated.  The  Municipal 
L.   of  a  country  is  divided   into  (he  civil  and  the  criminal— \\i 
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former  r^ulating  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals  in  private 
property,  the  latter  prescribing  a  rule  of  conduct  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  relation  to  others,  with  penalties  for  infringement  of 
these  rules.  The  term  Civil  Z.  is  also  specially  applied  tp 
Roman  L.  (See  Code.)  This  L.,  which  was  at  one  time  that 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  materially  influenced  the  juris- 

f>nidence  of  every  modern  European  state.  England  has  adopted 
CSS  from  it  than  any  other  country.  Scotland  has  followed  it 
closely.  In  many  respects  that  country  has  wholly  adopted  it. 
See  Common  L*    Equity. 

I«aw,  John,  a  famous  financier  and  speculator,  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  2ist  April  1671.    In  his  yoc^th 
he  showed  great  arithmetical  talent    Handsome  and  accom- 
]>lished,  he  combined  pleasure  and  study  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Having  to  leave  the  country  in  1694,  after  killing  an  opponent 
in  a  duel,  he  wandered  about  Italy,  where  he  eained  a  livelihood 
by  gambling,  and  planned  gigantic  financial  schemes.   He  settled 
in  Paris  in  17 14,  when  he  was  worth  over  ;£^ioo,ooa    Two  years 
later  he  started  a  private  bank  with  great  success.    His  monetary 
visions  captivated  the  Regent,  who  established  the  '  Royal  Bank 
of  France'  in  17 18,  with  L.  as  Director-General.     In  1 7 19  he 
floated  the  great  bubble  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  became  Comp- 
troller-General of  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
Europe.     On  its  fiulure  next  year  he  fled  to  Brussels.    He  died 
in  indigence  at  Venice,  March  21,  17291     See  J.  P.  Wood's  Life 
of  L*  (1824),  and  Thiers*  L.  et  son  Syst}me  He  Finances  (Par. 
1826;  newed.  1858). 

I«aw,  Willifun,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Kingscliffc, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Enmianuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  fori^eited  a  fellowship  by  a  refusal  to  take 
new  oaths  on  the  accession  of  George  I-  He  was  for  ten  years 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian,  and 
afterwards  lived  with  Mrs.  Hutcheson  and  Miss  Hester  Gibbon, 
the  three  devoting  their  combined  incomes  to  charitable  purposes. 
His  Serious  Call  to  a  Dev&Ut  and  Holy  Life,  and  other  writings, 
teach  a  severe  and  steadfast  piety,  and  gave  no  small  impetus  to 
the  Evangelical  revival.  He  died  April  9,  1 761.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  9  vols,  in  1762.  See  his  Life,  by  R. 
Tighe  (1813)^  and  Notes  and  Materials  for  his  Life,  printed  for 
the  Theosophian  Library,  1856. 

Lawl)urrows,  in  Scotch  law,  are  writings  or  letters,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  commanding  a  person  to  find  security 
against  using  violence  towards  another.  Any  one  taking  out  L. 
against  anomer,  incurs  risk  of  an  action  for  damage,  which  will 
l)e  awarded  if  malice  be  proved.  The  corresponding  term  of 
English  law  is  Artitles  oftke  Peace. 

Law  of  Kationft.    See  International  Law. 

Law'rence,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  has  twenty-one 
churches,  a  city  hall,  a  court  house,  a  public  hbrary  of  14,000 
vols.,  two  dailys,  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  fine  common  of 
1 7  acres,  enclosing  a  miniature  lake.  The  chief  works  are  the 
Pacific  cotton-miUs  (capital  ^^500,000),  with  5000  employes, 
the  Atlantic  mills,  with  1400,  and  the  Washington,  with  2900. 
There  are  also  large  duck,  woollen,  and  paper  mills,  steam- 
engine  works,  &C.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  a  dam  of  solid 
(granite,  900  feet  long  and  40  high,  thrown  across  the  rapids  in 
1 845.  A  canal,  90  feet  wide  and  ij  miles  long,  leads  off  the 
water ;  another  cauial  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  has  been 
constructed  recently.  L.  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847, 
and  as  a  dty  in  1853.     Fop.  (1870),  28,921. 

Lawrenoe,  the  second  dty  in  Kansas,  U.S.,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kansas  river,  38  miles  S.W.  of  Leavenworth  by  rail  It 
is  a  railway  junction,  and  the  seat  of  the  State  university,  and 
has  a  great  trade  in  pork,  packing,  iron-founding,  flour-milling, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  machinery.  Pop.  (1870) 
832a  It  was  burned  in  the  Quantrell  raid  in  1863,  but  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  westem  dties. 

Lawrence,  the  name  of  a  family  spmng  from  the  N.  of  Ire- 
land, and  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  British  administration  in 
India.  Four  sons  of  Colonel  L.,  who  himself  led  a  stormine 
party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799,  entered  the  Indian  anmr,  and 
one  the  civil  service. --Sir  Etenzy  Montgomery  tu  was 
bom  at  Mutnrah  m  Ceylon,  28th  June  1806,  and  after  passing 
through  Addiscombe,  joined  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1822. 
After  working  some  years  as  Revenue  Surveyor  in  Goruckpore, 
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he  commanded  the  Sikh  Contingent  during  the  second  Afghan 
invasion  of  1842.  Afterwards  he  was  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Nepaul,  from  which  time  date  his  frequent  contributions  to  the 
newly-founded  Calcutta  Reviav.  He  took  part,  as  chief  political 
officer  in  the  first  Sikh  war  of  1846 ;  ana  from  henceforth  till 
1853  his  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Pnnjaub,  where 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  model  government,  first  as  Resident  at 
Lahore,  and  afterwards  as  President  of  the  Board.  In  1853  he 
was  removed  to  Rajputana,  and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  in  Oude.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Mutiny, 
a  catastrophe  which  he  had  himself  anticipated,  and  which  was 
stimulated  by  a  policy  towards  native  states  and  native  gentle- 
men which  he  had  always  opposed.  On  30th  May  1857  the 
Sepoys  at  Lucknow  mutinied,  but  the  foresight  of  Sir  H.  L. 
had  secured  the  residency  quarter  of  the  city.  On  30th  June 
he  was  induced  to  lead  a  disastrous  reconnaissance  to  Chinhut. 
On  the  following  day  the  residency  was  besieged,  and  Sir  H. 
L.  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  first  shells  fired  during 
the  siege.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  had  been  nominated 
as  Govemor-General  of  India,  in  provisional  succession  to  Lord 
Canning,  and  than  his  death  there  could  have  been  no  greater 
loss.  He  has  a  monument  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue 
was  unveiled  at  Calcutta  in  December  1875;  but  his  grandest 
monument  is  the  L.  Asylums  for  children  of  European  soldiers 
in  the  hill  stations  of  India,  which  he  founded  at  his  own 
expense,  and  which  were  completed  by  public  subscriptions,  and 
have  now  been  taken  over  by  Government  See  Life  of  Sir  JL 
Z.,  by  Sir  H.  Edwardes  and  H.  Merivale  (Lond.  1872). — Sir 
John  Laird-Mair  L.  (now  Lord  L.)  was  bom  4th  March 
181 1,  in  Yorkshire,  and  went  to  India  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  •1829.  In  1849  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Lahore  Board  of  Administration  for  the  Pun- 

i'aub,  of  which  his  brother  Heniy  was  President ;  and  in  1853 
le  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  that  province,  where  he 
developed  a  unique  system  of  administration.  Here  he  suc- 
cessfully weathered  the  Mutiny,  and  was  not  only  able  to 
disarm  the  Sepoys,  and  maintain  order  in  the  Puniaub,  but  also 
to  send  down  a  succession  of  reinforcements,  whicn  determined 
the  issue  of  the  Delhi  siege,  and  indirectly  the  fate  of  India. 
From  1863  to  1868  he  was  Govemor-General  of  India,  and  re- 
ceived a  peerage  on  his  retum  to  England.  His  term  of  office 
was  marked  by  troubles  with  the  Mohammedans  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  the  Bhutan  war,  and  the  terrible  Orissa  famine.  Lord 
Lk  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board.— Sir 
George  L.  was  bom  in  1805,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 
He  also  attached  himself  to  the  political  department.  He  was 
for  some  years  military  secretary  at  Cabul,  and  afterwards  Com- 
missioner of  Peshawur.  In  both  capacities  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoner,  in  1842,  and  again  in  1848.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Henry  as  Political  Agent  in  Rajputana  in  1857,  and 
has  written  a  book  on  the  events  which  occurred  there  during 
the  Mutiny. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  oortrait  painter,  was 
bom  at  Bristol,  May  4,  1769,  but  spent  his  childhood  at  Devizes, 
where  his  father  bettme  a  hotel-keeper.  He  only  received 
two  years'  schooling,  but  early  showed  an  extraordinary  facility 
with  his  pencil  He  was  placed  under  an  excellent  master  at 
Bath  in  1782,  in  which  year  he  won  the  silver  plate  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  copy  in  crayon  of  the  'Tnnsfiguration.' 
In  1787  he]  removed  to  London,  and  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House.  In  1791  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  succeeded*  Sir  J.  Reynolds  as  principal  painter  to 
the  king.  He  was  knighted  in  1015  by  the  Prince  Regent,  at 
whose  request  he  visitd  foreign  courts  to  paint  the  series  of 
crowned  heads,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  forming  the  Waterloo 
Gallery  at  Windsor.  He  became  P.R.A.  in  1820,  and  died 
January  7,  1830.  L^  was  a  fine  colourist  and  skilful  draughts- 
man. His  pictures  of  beautiful  women  and  children  are  instinct 
with  grace  and  refinement  Those  of  the  Kemble  Family  are 
histoncaL  See  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  D.  £.  Williams 
(3  vols.  Lond.  1831),  and  a  Collection  of  Engravings  of  fifty  of 
his  pictures  (Lond.  1845). 

Lawrence,  St.,  bom  at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d 
c,  was  one  of  the  seven  archdeacons  of  that  city  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian  (253-260)  and  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  II.  Summoned 
by  the  praeKct  to  render  up  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  L.  col- 
lected all  the  sick  and  aged,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his 
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•l.':rn,  '  J>-i.'>l'i,'  \n:  said,  '  llie  licasiuci 
: '  I  '.r  t'.;  >  CiCl  '>f  dcfianrc  lie  was  broiled 
-•*  't,  2'''k  :j,'\   tlie   <].iii(:h  (.)f   St.    Lmiciizo 

.    'o  rii.;   A.    i.;.   ij'irial-piacc.      '1  he  l'.>«orial 
.'.;'.,,,  r.r,'!  r.-;,'T  •',',mi-.  :,iid  sliii'ture^  dedi- 
,^.'.'.  .:.  '  1.':  f'-.  .ij  'd  a  [;ndii'>n. 

:.':  '/!'■:'  ^',•;r.'';•  r  v  rivi  l"-t".\'rrn  tlic  I'lii'cd 
-•       -  •   .   '  .:j    '■'■'',   ••'    ■'.  "'/■''f  ':r  N'.idi  l!:-'  j'iral   lakrs,  tlie  iwoA 
.    :-.  ■':•.•  •,•,'■'••.    '/   :•:;.■:  ri-'i  v;;' j '  )■  jii  in   llie   \\<'rld.      ll    lis- s 

-    "  "       ■•''..   '.'>'.  ^'    Lri'*"    -    j'l.'/i,  Kiidei  ill':  name  of  tlie  St. 
.'/..     .       1*      Ti     ri    f.'/MT  t   'yf    I'/j  n, ;!<■-.   Iv  lore  rntn  int^  (lie  lake, 
'■%.'.'.    'A    .',.•.    .•   ;      ;'•     •;,,".•   '  ll    t-.e    laj.wU   oi  S!.    Maric.       Tlic 
'    ,.'. '.r-  •'>••..'.;' j-rr-'Ti''.  .  '.ytlif:  raj.id  ,  has  l)reii  ovcrconie 
./  '    »■  •'  r.-.*r.    '.'..'i   'd  a  '_'r,.l    :ii    llie  sta'<_'  of  .Mi('hi;'.in.      l.aV;e 
if    .',',,    •  ■  r    :.' '.'/r.'i    'd    ti.'"    jT'rit    '.'Mi'*-;,    after    i<-ceiviii}:^   Lal;e 
.'.:  ■'     -  '   f.-ov.  '    r-  S.  W.,  d.  '  :.;i  r^s   its  \v.(trT'.  ])y  the;  St,  Cl;iir 
.■.",   Lr^e   i.:.':       d  "he   rivr    /.!.i;;'ira  ''-j.    v.)  conneets  Lai.e 
].;.•;   wif';    L'.V>-   f)!.{:r:->,  .T    1    im  ,  a  d<  ,' 'iit  of  2  V^  fret  at   the 
i   :r-y::   {:jV.^,.      < )u   TJ."   ( .iiu:<'\\:\i\   \)'\c  th''    \V<  Hand   <  anal   c^n- 
'  '.    '.    'f."   r,    v;;-r!'iori    ir.''-;  ripf-d    hv   tli'-    iuW  ,    and    th-'   ia]'id>. 
I  .'.'.'i    I,'/'-  '^^•/.'ir.o   t!.'-    ;■'.    I,.    j^rop'T    i.  ii'-^,    Ih'wni;;   alin".>t 
'    ."-'Iv    '•    I,  .    ;':ad'!;',iv   '  x  i.uidiii;'    itilo   a    wide   cstiiaiv  Ix-Iow 
''.";':•-''•',  r'''i.j;.  '  di'-  '>tt;i\v.i  above  Nb»nlieal,  'ontainnirj  many 
■•:.•.'!  1   J- arid-,    ;•:.'!    'ir'-iirij^   t';.<:  y'\A  of  th'*   -.ainc  name  after  a 
'o.'se  of  "Jf/j  riiii'-,.      S'*jii«:   ./j  mde.  above  the  cntiancc  of  llie 
0":jw:!,  th**  '-'.   \ ..  h' eoni'- .  a  j-ni'dv  ( "aiiadi:in   river.      Its  cliief 
!r    ,  ;'ar  e.   \,'  .;  I'*,  the  (>t'aw.i,  ai«:  from  tli'-  N.  the  St.   Maurice 
ri'.d    ihe    Sa;'iiMi;iy,    and    from   the    S,    th'-   Si>i<d,    which    diains 
rjiar;i]d.i;n  l..'ke,      I>':yorid    ^b>n'I'al  navij_'.it k^ii   is  inijiedcd   by 
jiM';.  and  fa':ira'.ls,  1/ut  v«-    .'-iscnn  j(io(,e«-'d  liy  means  ol  vaiious 
e;<ria;,    and    tuttni{_;s    on    liie    (  anadian    side.       'i'o    tlio'    N.    of 
<j  ,' bee  til''    river    is    frozen    f>ver  for  al>out   five-   monllis.      'Ihc 
■y  'em    <A   'ati;d-)   ext«-nds   the   navi}.^ltl"n  i.f  ilir  St,    1  >.  and  the 
I;  I  ':  ,  to  a  di  tnnee  <^f  over  22fX)  mile  :.      Gulf  of  St.  L.,  an  in- 
let of  the  Atlanta,  i -,  rn<  ](r->ed   \V.    l>y   New    llrnn>\vi(k,  N.    by 
th'-  ^Janadi:in   di^tri't  of  bahradoi,  and    S.  by  Nova   .S(()tia.      It 
<■  o;njnnni<:ates  witli  |}i<:  Atlantie  |jy  a  |a -^h;;'*  I2<)  mdes  \vi<le  be- 
t'.vi'-n    N'-\\'foiindi.Mid    and    (■^])r    I'letun,   i»y  th<'    Stiait    of   lh-l!r 
Is!';  fo  \)i':  N.  f>\  Neudi^iinlland,  and  by  the  (lilt  <»!  (  anso  1"  tlie 
S.    of    (  ajie    I'refon.      Widiin    the*    |.oilf    aie    Antic(»sti,    I'linte 
i'.dwni'i's,  St.  I'.iiii's,  and  many  smaher  islands,  which  arc  nx'ie 
or    1'-,  1  (lan;.yr(ju-i   to  shii'|>in;4   (tti    ;iifountof  llie  den -e  f";;s  and 
shif'iiij^  eurients,      'Ihe  h -heiies  of  the  }Mdf  aie  veiy  ])iodiictive. 

Laws  of  England.  Sce(M)M.MON  Law;  I':<.>iiiiy;  Coi.o- 
Nij,,,  Laws  oi   1\n«;i,ani)  Ai  i  k('iin(;. 

LawB  of  Probability.     See  ri-onAiiii.n  y,  I-aws  of. 

Law  Terms,  in  ]'".nj.;!and  aie  llilaiy,  nth  January  t..  31  t 
January;  I'^aster,  15th  Ai)ril  to  Sth  Ahiy  ;  1  rinity,  22(1  May  to 
I2(h  June;  Mahaelmas,  2(1  Novenii»er  to  25ih  November. 
'J  he^c  are  the  peiiods  of  siltinrr  in  full  couit.  In  Scntlan<I  the 
Tourt  of  Session  sits  fi«>ni  15111  October  fo  20(h  ^barch,  and 
fiom  I2lh  May  to  i.Slh  July.     Sec  under  Dii.i.,  />V,7  Chambcf. 

Law'yer.  En^^dish  Inw,  see  I'arri.sikr,  AiroR.NKv  ;  Scotch 
la\T,  see  Advocai  K,  \\d<n  kr  'lo  the  Skim:]'. 

Lay'amon,  or  Law'eman,  author  of  a  i)oeni  ealled  ilc 
Bruty  \va->  a  priest  of  Krnely,  now  known  as  Arlcy  Regis  or 
Lower  Arley,  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Severn  in  Worcestershire. 
I'rom  a  i)assa;^'e  towards  the  clo^c  of  the  work,  it  has  been  in- 
f -rred  thai  he  wrote  in  the  first  decade  of  the  I3ll\  c.  Abso- 
lutely nothinp:,  however,  is  known  of  his  eliaiacter  or  life.  Eng- 
lish scholars  had  long  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  poem, 
liUt  had  strangely  neglected  to  examine  it.  It  is  merely  men- 
tioned  by  Warton  and  Tyrwhitt.  George  Ellis  in  his  .S/^V/w^v/.r 
of  tke  Early  EftoUsh  Poets  (1790^  first  introduced  it  to  the  ni.tice 
of  the  public,  arid  hazarded  the  prediction  that  it  would  never 
be  printed.  Subsc(iuently,  Mr.  Guesl  in  his  JlUtory  of  English 
Rhythms  gave  a  longer  extract,  with  a  literal  veision  and  careful 
annotations,  and  in  1S47  the  whole  work  was  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  ^Ladden  in  3  vols.,  containing  two  texts  separated 
apparently  by  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  a  translation,  and  a 
glossary.  The  subject  matter  of  the  Brut  was  not  new.  It  had 
been  handled  twice,  if  not  thrice  before;— by  GeoMrcy  of  >bjn- 
niouth  in  his  Historia  Brittonum  (professedly  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  an  Armoric  original,  the  Brut-y-Braihytifd)^  and  again 
by  the  French  poet  Wace  in  his  Butt  (V Atv^hicrre,  but  L.  was 
the  fir.>t  wdio  presented  the  legend  or  niyth  of  a  Trojan  conque  t 
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and  Colonisation  of  Britain  in  an  English  dres-s.  ^V::l.e  :L!:ir 
founded  on  Wace,  the  native  version  has  many  i::;u.L.N  i';r„ 
from  other  sources  or  invented  by  rhe  author  i..:;:>M  \i 
literary  merit  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  its  grea:  value  li  '^-Z-^^ 
The  Brut  of  L.  is  the  most  important  specimen  of  ihe  r.:/.  --; 
of  'Transition  English'  that  survives.  In  lis  p:-^t^  "i^e  .t  .: 
our  lanL:uage,  as  il  were,  in  the  verv  act  ot'  casuvg  ■  n  :-.sti.a- 
Mammalical  forms,  and  assuming  those  that  arc  lanuji:  .j -: 
rca  ier->  of  Chaucer.     Sir  Frederick  Madden  nv'.es  i^  :;:-ix- 
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tie^  of  L.  *  the  usc  of  a  as  an  ariiLle  ;  the  ci 
Su.von  terminations  a  and  an  into  c  and  en^  as  we.,  as  ';.•:  -:.' 
gard  of  inllexie.ns  and  genders;  the  mascul.ne  f  rnii  z-'^ - 
neuter  nouns  in  the  plural ;  the  neglect  of  the  feniir/:co  '.e-r- 
lions  of  adjectives  and  pronouns,  and  confusion  bt:u^^J:  ^ 
definite  and  indefinite  declensions  ;  the  introduction  u!  i;-::;- 
position  to  before  infmitives;  .  .  .  the  c«-)nstant '-ccurr-:.:t  "|'' 
for  on  in  the  plurals  of  verbs,  and  fre'4ucnt  elision  et  ihci;:-- 
ddiough  chiclly  translated  from  the  work  of  a  French  trr.'':", 
the  language  hardly  shows  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  1  ':•-- 
vocabulary.  In  56,800  lines  (including  both  texts)  Urc'e  i- 
not  more  than  ninety  French  words,  an  unanswerab.-;  ir.'i-s^ 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Norman  Conquest  cii -.■.:- 
mediately,  nor  for  a  long  time,  produce  any  serious  char.je  j:-: 
^jiecch  of  the  English  peoide. 

Lay'ard,  Austen  Henry,  an  English  traveller,  stat^sz." 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  181 7.  He  i=pe:i:  1.^5  -- 
in  travel,  and  after  mastering  many  European  languages,  i:^--- 
-Meat  piolicicncy  in  those  of  the  East.  In  1S45-47  hcc  ---  ■ 
tiie  celebrated  excavations  at  Nimrud,  a  village  on  \\\-  -Z^ 
lesulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  magnilicent  A-<syr;an  rcn;— 
now  in  the  Jhitish  Museum.  Two  years  later  he  unu^fr*.:'^- 
second  journey  of  exjdoration  to  Asia  Minor.  He  wa>"  -.''^■•'- 
the  iVute  in  KS49,  and  Under  Secretary  for  Foici:;u  .\:b^  -  - 
lew  weeks  in  1S52,  visited  the  Crimea  in  1S54,  and  on  iii^"- 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  inve;>tigatic)n  of  the  cor.n.-t  .  - 
war.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Abetdeeu  Univ;'- ■:  ^ 
1S50,  vi^ired  liaiia  in  1858,  and  was  Under  Foreign -^->-'^'^' 
for  a  second  tune,  l8()l  6'-,  President  i:^{  the  iJ.iard  vM\  ^^^ 
iS()S,  and  Amlj.issador  at  Madrid,  1869-77.  Imn-J-^-'?'^^ 
hMc  the  outltreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  i '^^'^•^-•; _:V 
1S77,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Elli*>t  in  '-'^  v"^' 
post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Porte.  L.  lias  pul'lishe^l -^j'-^ 
<itid  its  Kifnains  (1S49),  The  Monuments  cf  AinnvK  wiu.  b-'- 
ings  (1849,  2d  Seller,  1 853),  J'opuuir  Account  of  ^y^'^"^^, 
\:}ie:'<h  (1851),  Ds.cc: cries  in  the  Ruins  oj  Kinci':>i^\^'- 
lofi  (1 8:;  J.  aoiidgement,  1867),  Speeches  on  ihe  Turh^"^^''-- 
(1853  5.}',  J.f'f:crs  on  Cof/if/;unication  with  ///«/(' (J >:'.'•  -" 
on  (he  TiO'iisJi  Question  (1864),  ^^c. 

Layering,  in  gardening,  a  method   of  prop.ig^^-i'-J  .••■^ 
from  laycrsy  or  young  shoots  which  liave  a  tendency  .o  ^'"■'-  ' 
loots.      d\)  facilitate  this,  an  oblique  slit  is  made  ju^t  ni'oyc- 
biul,  and  the  shoot  being  covered  slightly  wdth  nioul'i '•^'' 
left  for  sciinc  weeks.      Wdjen  the  roots  have  struck,  tne.'.- 
cut  off  from  the  parent  stem  and  transplanted. 

Laz'ulite,  a  mineral  composed  essentially  of  pH'^^pn* "^ ', 
alumina,  wrh  traces  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  ferjous  ox;-^^  "^ 
has  a  line  azure  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  b.  •^'''"''/ 
veins  of  clay  slate  at  Salzberg,  in  Styna,  N.  Caro.ino,  ^• 
other  ])laces. 

Lazzaro'ni,  a  nickname  still  often  applied  to  the  red -^'^.--^ 
and  barelegged  boatmen,  fishermen,  porters,  &c.,  of  N^r''^""^". 
which  arose  <iuring  the  Spanish  viceroyship,  when  an  'jr'^'"',. 
identihed  with  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  in  the  pamh'^-."'"' 
among  the  lower  orders  of  that  city.     In  the  17th  ^""^.'"'^'^  .; 
turics  the  L,  really  formed  a  distinct  caste  of  idle,  pic'^ii^-i 
outcasts,  caring  for  nothing  bevoiid  sunshine  and  maccar-f'  •- 
happy  in   their  ignorance  of  higher  wants.      Tlicy  "-^ /.'.. 
recognised  chief  {Ca^-o  Lazzaro)^  and  played  an  in^P^^^'^^-',;' 
in  many  of  the  popular  movements,   notably  in  the  '^'•'' V, 
Masaniello  (1647).     No  such  days  any  longer  exist,  the  ni^-^ 
Neapolitan  pojnilacc  being   remarkable   alike  for  in*j^-^v 
frugality. 

Lead  (symbol,  Pb ;  atomic  weight,  207)  is  a  l^'"lf.,  "^-1 
metal,  characterised  chiefly  by  its  softness  and  fusibility-  "^' 
soft,  it  lacks  tenacity,  and  can  be  drawn  into  thin  wire 
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It  melts  at  325°  C,  and  boils  and  volatilise^  a-  - 
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temperature  of  white  heat.     A  freshly-cut  surface  speedily  tar- 
nishes, and,  when  melted,  the  metal  is  rapidly  oxidised.    At  high 
temperatures,  however,  the  oxide  coatmg  melts,  and  protects 
the  molten  metal  from  further  oxidation.    When  slowly  cooled, 
L.  crystallises  in  octohedra.     Its  specific  gravity  is  11.4;  and 
this  high  specific  gravity,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  softness 
and  easy  fusibility  of  the  metal,  peculiarly  adapts  L.  for  the 
manufacture  of  shot  and  bullets.    The  mineral  Galena  {f\,  ▼.)  is 
the  chief  source  of  I^  ;  but  the  native  metal  is  itself  occasionally 
met  with  in  small  quantity,  while  the  carbonate  of  L.,  or  white 
Uad  ore^  forms  an  important  ore  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Spain.     Galena  is  essentially  a  sulphide,  with  the  composition 
PbS,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  zinc  sulphide  (blende), 
cupper  pyrites,  quartz,  fluor  spar,  &c.,  and  sometimes  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  silver,  bismuth,  and  antimony 
arc  present.    The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  the  follow- 
ing series  of  processes.    The  ore  is  purified  mechanically  as  far 
a:>  possible,  and  then  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  being  at  the  same  time  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  lime.     Here  it  is  roasted,  with  a  full  supply  of  air  to  render 
the  necessary  oxidation  sure.    Part  of  the  sulphide  is  transformed 
into  the  sulphate ;  another  portion  loses  sulphur,  and  absorbing 
oxygen  becomes  the  oxide,  sulphurous  acid  being  at  the  same 
time  evolved.     "When  the  roasting  has  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  is  raised  till  the  oxide  and  sulphate 
act  each  upon  the  unaltered  sulphide  which  remains,  furnishing 
the  metal  and  giving  off  sulphurous  acid.     The  met^  flows  into 
the  hollow  of  the  furnace,  and  is  covered  by  the  fused  slag,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  L. -oxide.     By  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  more 
L.  is  separated  out,  the  proportion  of  silicate  of  lime  in  the  slag 
is  increased,  and  the  slae  thereby  rendered  less  fusible.     The 
melted  L.  is  then  allowed  to  run  out  into  an  iron  basin,  from 
which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds.     L.  prepared  in  this  wav 
frequently  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  which,  if 
present  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  or  more  to  the  ton,  is 
readily  separated  by  Pattinson*s  desilverising  process  or  by  the 
zinc  process  (see  Silver).     L.  forms  four  compounds  with 
oxygen  ;  the  sub-oxide  (Pb^O),  the  oxide  (PbO),  the  red  oxide 
(Pby04),  and  the  peroxide  (PbOf).     The  first  is  believed  to 
l>e  the  compound  formed  when  the  bright  surface  of  newly 
cut  L.  tarnishes  in  the  air.    The  oxide  is  produced  when  the 
metal  is  heated  in  the  air ;  but  its  appearance  varies  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  metal  is  heated.     Thus,  at  a  moderate 
temperature  it  takes  the  form  of  a  yellow  amorphous  powder 
known  in  commerce  as  massicot ;  but  if  the  heat  be  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  oxide,  the  compound  on  cooling  assumes  a  brown 
scaly  appearance,  and  is  then  known  as  litharge.    When  heated 
to  dull  redness  and  cooled,  litharge  becomes  yellow.    The  oxide 
of  L.  is  a  powerful  base,  and  tends  to  form  basic  salts.     It  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  and  is  deposited 
as  pink  crystals  on  cooling.     The*  red  oxide,  otherwise  Icnown 
as  red  Z«  or  minium,  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  in  the  air 
to  about  320*  C.     It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint- 
glass  and  lucifer  matches,  and  is  employed  as  a  pigment    The 
pcrvxide  occurs  naturally  as  heazy  L,  ore.    It  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  finely  powdered  red  L.  in  diluted  nitric  acid.    It  parts 
readily  with  oxygen  to  other  substances,  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  and  has  no  basic  properties.    It  is  sometimes  called  plum- 
bic acid,  and  is  believed  to  form  plumbates  with  potash  and  soda. 
The  most  important  of  all  L.  salts  which  have  the  oxide  as 
their  base  is  the  well  known  white  L,     It  is  a  basic  carbonate, 
being  a  combination  of  the  carbonate  (PbCOj)  and  the  hydrated 
oxide  (PbO,H,0),  and  having  a  composition  usually  formulated 
as  PbO,HsO,  2(PbC04),  though  generally  other  basic  carbon- 
ates are  present.     It  is  always  formed  when  the  metal  corrodes 
«nder  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  and  its  production  is  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  evolving 
carbonic  acid.    It  may  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  two 
ways,  the  more  modem  of  which  consists  in  boiling  acetic  acid 
with  litharge,  and  thus  forming  the  tribasic  acetate  of  L., 
(Pb  (C,lI|0,)a,2PbO),  which  is  then  subjected  to  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  decomposed  into  the  carbonate  of  L.  and  the 
neutral  acetate.    The  acetate  is  now  treated  as  the  acetic  acid 
was  at  first,  with  a  similar  production  of  the  tribasic  salt,  and 
the  carbonate  again  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.    The  carbon- 
ate carries  down  with  it  a  variable  quantity  of  the  oxide,  and  the 
resulting  compound  is  white  I#.    The  carbonic  acid  may  be  sup* 


plied  by  combustion  or  fermentation,  or  even  by  exhalation  from 
the  earth.  The  older  or  Dutch  method  consists  in  sobjecting 
metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  (obtained  from  common 
vin^ar)  in  the  presence  of  dung,  spent  tan,  or  such  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  ana  thus  forming  the  oxide, 
which  unites  with  the  acid  to  produce  the  tribasic  acetate.  This 
compound  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
fermentation,  and  white  lead  is  obtained  as  a  coating  on  the 
metal.  White  L.  is  lamely  used  as  a  white  paint,  but  it  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  extremely  poisonous,  and  those 
who  work  much  with  it  invariably  bear  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
The  pure  carbonate  is  found  usually  associated  with  galena. 
Sulphate  of  L.  occurs  in  nature  as  angiesite,  or  L.-vitriol,  quan- 
tities of  which  are  imported  from  Australia  for  smelting  purposes. 
Chromate  of  L.  (PbCr04),  or  chrome  yellow,  *is  prepared  by 
mixing  dilute  solutions  of  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead  and  chromate 
of  potash.  The  rare  red  Z.  ore  of  Siberia  consists  principally  of 
this  compound.  The  basic  chromate  (aPbO,CrO|),  or  orange 
chrome,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  yellow  chromate  with  lime. 
L.  forms  only  one  pure  chloride  (PbCI^),  corresponding  to 
litharge  in  constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  few  chlorides  ^ich 
are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  L.  upon  addition  of  hvdrogen  chloride  (liC^l),  or  other 
soluble  chloride.  The  oxychloride  (PbCl|,PbO),  formed  by 
heating  the  chloride  in  air,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  L.  in  painting.  If  litharge  be  heated  with  sal-am- 
moniac, Turner's  yellow,  another  oxychloride,  with  composition 
PbCl,7PbO,  results.  Iodide  of  L.  (PblJ  is  prepared  by  treating 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. It  appears  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  reprecipitated  in  golden  scales. 
There  are  at  least  three  sulphides  of  L. :  the  subsulphide  (Pb,S) 
produced  during  the  smelting  of  galena,  the  sulphide  (PbS),  and 
the  persulphide.  The  composition  of  the  last,  which  is  obtained 
as  a  red  precipitate  from  the  action  of  a  sulphur  saturated  alka- 
line sulphide  upon  a  solution  of  L.,  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  probably  PbSs.  The  sulphide  always  results  as  a  black 
precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  I^  salt  is  treated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Medicinal  Preparations  and  Properties  of  L, — ^The  preparations 
of  L.  used  in  medicine  are  the  acetate,  the  sub-acetate,  the 
carbonate,  the  iodide,  the  nitrate,  and  the  oxide.  The  acetate 
of  L.,  or  sugar  of  L.,  is  sedative  and  astringent,  diminishing 
morbid  mucous  discharges  and  hemorrhages.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  phthisis  to  check  expectoration;  in  bronchitis  to 
abate  profuse  secretion,  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Externally,  acetate  of  L.  is  applied  as  a  sedative,  desiccant,  and 
astringent,  and  also  for  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  The  prepara- 
tions of  acetate  of  L.  are  the  L.  and  opium  pill,  the  ointment, 
the  lotion,  the  suppository  and  pessary.  The  suhacetate  of  L., 
or  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  is  a  dense,  clear,  colourless  liquid, 
with  alkaline  reaction  and  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  is  used 
externally  as  an  astringent  and  sedative  in  sprains,  bruises,  &c., 
and  is  applied  by  means  of  cloths  kept  wet.  The  carbonate  of 
Ia  is  applied  externally  in  powder,  or  as  an  omtment,  for  ulcers 
and  inftanied  and  excoriated  surfaces.  Nitrate  of  L.  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  iodide,  which  is  applied  externally  as  an  alte- 
rative and  discutient  in  the  form  of  ointment  and  emplastrum. 
Oxide  of  Li,  or  lithargyrum,  is  used  for  external  application  only, 
to  allay  inflammation,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  emplastrum. 

Lead-Poiaoning  may  be  caused  by  the  long-continued  and 
injudicious  use  of  L.  as  a  medicine ;  by  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  L.  contained  in  solution  in  drinking  water,  or  in  various 
foods  and  drinks,  from  adulteration ;  or  from  their  having  been 
prepared  in  vessels  of  L. ;  bv  absorption  through  the  integu- 
ments of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  the  soluble 
salts  of  L.  ;  or  through  the  lungs  of  those  exposed  to  vapours 
containing  L.  The  £.,  being  absorbed,  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  body,  and  accumulates  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  and  the  intestines,  producing  a  peculiarly 
painful  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  called  Colic  (q.  ▼.),  or 
colica  pictonum  and  painter's  colic,  and  very  frequently  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  causing  palsy  or  wrist-drop ; 
and,  finally,  ulceration  of  the  gums  ana  alveolar  processes, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  blue  line  along  the  free  margin  of 
the  gums,  but  absent  where  a  tooth  or  stump  is  wanting.  The 
excitability  of  the  muKles  is  always  much  diminished  In  pan- 
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Ivsis  fniin  L.-I\,  \vliile  il  is  noiiiui'.  in  s['»iiitnnc'>us  iiata]ysi<,  ?o 
that  llj'-  ualiuc  of  ilie  altcction  may  be  determined  l)y  t!;e  slimu- 
lus  of  l'\viadisalion.  '1  rcatmcnt : — The  olject  to  1)c  al'aiii'jd  is 
ihc  elinniKilion  of  the  [loison  by  the  excrelions,  and  f^T  this  j>ur- 
jxjie  purgatives  arc  to  lu*  administered  in  the  fir>t  instance,  I'ul- 
luwed  by  rciJcalcd  doses  of  camiihoi  mixture,  sulphate  of  ma.;- 
ne>ia,  and  tinciure  of  liyoscyamus.  The  liut  lialli  and  rej-eai'-d 
enemata  of  hot  water  are  ai-^o  serviceable.  In  L. -P.  faUv  the 
hot  bath,  cnlainin.;  tVom  two  to  four  <«nnce>  of  the  <ul: hurc^  .-/ 
/h'tnssiurn,  mixed  with  tr':^m  twenty  to  thii  t y  L;al.nns  <-!  v..aei, 
has  been  in;,ddy  recommen-ie'l,  and  the  j»>;^'»ii  may  l.)e  elimi- 
nated l-y  the  kulneys  thn)U;^h  the  action  <>t  i.Mlide  of  j'Ota>-nim. 
(lalvanim,  in  tlie  foim  uf  l-'ar.\>l;->.\iii>n,  i^  <>!  service  as  rx  local 
stimulant  to  the  nerves;  but  severe  sh'^ks,  e-;>eciaily  at  the 
cnmmencemcnt,  sln»uld  be  avoide'i,  ar-d  the  tieainieiit  s1m>u1  1 
nut  be  connnenrt.d  until  the  p'-i-^un  lias  iteen  elmiiiKitel.  Tlmse 
cx{)osed,  from  their  <>ccuijali'>n.  t<»  L.-l'.  .sliouid  piacti-e  scru- 
pulous cleanlincs-,  and  siiould  never  liandle  fo'>l  witii  unwaN!;-'d 
hands,  'i'iie  u^e  of  drinks  acidulated  with  sulphuric  f)r  acelc 
acid  is  also  a  valuable  jireventive  in  .-.uch  c.i>e  . 

Leading'  a  Witness.  It  is  a  rule  of  l.iw  -. h.ii  /V..',////;  'jues- 
tions,  that  is,  such  as  su!;;;.;est  to  a  witnes->  the  answers  adv.m- 
tnj^'cous  to  the  cause  for  which  lie  .ij*]  ("ar-;,  are  not  .nlh'Ued, 
except  in  cro>3-examinatii)n. 

Leaf-Cutter  Beo  (J/c-,,(7.a' /.'<•),  a  penus  of  Ily:, ):i\  ! -rrus 
insects  or  l)ees,  havini;  a  luoad  head,  and  thick,  stout  body, 
the  jaws  being  lari^e  and  sci-sor-like.  An<>:her  j^enus  is  (*;"//./, 
aKo  knc)wn  as  ma-nn,  carpenter,  or  u;  li  -1  !iTer  bee-.  Tlie-e 
insects  cut  the  leaves  and  wo"d  oi  trees  l<>r  tlic  purpuw.-  ,>!' 
obtainiuLj  materials  for  their  nests  ;  Osmui,  cxcavatin;_;  ne>t<  in 
woorl.  O.  /(ifiiina  and  U.  IciiiO>fU'.\!nii  are  well-known  s)'ecie>. 
M-::^achlIc  Ccntuncularis,  a  familiar  examijle  of  the  tn>t-najued 
g'uus,  cuts  the  leaves  of  roses,  and  j<jiniiT^^  the  piece^  thii-  (ob- 
tained, forms  cells  for  the  recejjtion  of  the  e   .;  . 

Leaf- Insect,  a  peculiar  gemr-;  of  0>lh.\'!cy,H\  in.eet-,  S') 
named  from  the  remarkable  roemblance  pre mted  by  the  front 
win<^s  to  leaves,  'liiey  belonj^  to  the  family  J'/'ias/niit.i,  in  whith 
are  also  included  the  |>eculiar  insects  known  as  *  w.dkini^-sticks ' 
(U'  *  spectres,'  from  the  peculiar  lwi;j;-like  fcuin  of  then  bodi'">. 
'I'he  leaf-insects  form  the  L;enus  rhyllivun,  ihe  familiar  '-lecies 
l)einj:;  the  P.  siciifoliuni  of  the  J*"..  Indies.  The  fore  wint^s  .nc 
exceedingly  leaf-like,  and  aie  veined  so  as  to  mimic  the  exact 
appearance  of  leaves,  while  the  let^s  are  also  broadened  to 
assist,  as  it  were,  in  the  dlusion.  The  males  pos>e>s  autentia 
of  24  joints,  the  females  of  9  joints. 

Leaf'RoIlerS,  the  popul.ir  name  of  a  l.imiiy  {'J'o< Irui.u,^  of 
Moths  or  Lepitlopleious  insects,  which  obtain  their  name  from 
the  habit  of  their  larva?  in  rollinfj  up  leaves,  to  form  j>iotectivc 
cases  for  the  chrysalides  or  pupie.  The  coddlini^-niolh  [Gn/o- 
ca/'Sil  /otnonel/a)  lays  its  egi^s  on  apjde  and  |)ear  trees,  its  larv.e 
burrowing  into  the  core  of  the  fruit.  The  strawl)erry  leaf- 
roller  {Anihyiopera  fyai^aria)^  an  American  species,  fold-,  the 
leaves  of  that  plant,  an<l  a  third  species  is  the  LoiotiDiia  ,viV'.n/- 
iana^  or  cotton  leaf-roller,  whiclr  operate.-?  on  tlie  lea\eo)  ol' 
cotton  plants. 

League,  a  measure  of  length,  supjiosed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  and  corre.Tponduig  to  the 
modern  French  litue  (Ital.  Ir^a^  S{).  h\^ua.  Low  Lat.  Icuca).  The 
sea  L,,  that  in  connnon  use,  is  equal  to  three  nautical  mdes,  about 
3*45  statute  miles.  In  France  two  distinct  leagues  are  in  use— 
the  licue  de  foste^  e(pial  to  2'42  English  miles,  and  the  iicuc 
moyeruiCy  about  276  English  miles  or  the  25th  })art  of  a  degree. 

League  (Fr.  Z^'//^,  Low  I^at.  //v^,  from  Lat.  //<•(%  *I  bind'*, 
a  political  confederacy  of  states-princes,  or  individuals  hjr  the 
purposes  of  mutual  aid  or  defence.  Of  such,  the  most  memor- 
able are  the  /Etolian  and  Achaian  Ler.gues  ;  the  Hanseatic  L. 
(q.  V.)  ;  the  L.  of  Cambrai  Op  v.)  ;  the  L.  of  Schmalkald  (q.  v.)  ; 
the  Moly  L. ,  ox  the  L.,  founded  13th  February  1576  at  Peronne 
V)y  Hemi  de  Guise  (q.  v.);  the  L.  of  Wur/burg,  foundeil  loth 
July  1609  at  Munich  under  the  leader.shijj  of  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  Tliirty  Years' 
\Var  (q.  v.);  the  Solemn  L.  and  Covenant  (q.  v.);  and  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  L.  (q.  v.). 

Leake,  William  Martin,  Lieut. -Col.,  LL.D.,  bom  at 
London  in  Janu.iry  1777,  entered  Woolwich  Academy,  and  ob- 


taining  a  commission  in  the  artillery  (1794),  servel  in  u; '• 
I U' lies.     In  1799  he  received  the  post  of  gunnery  in^ln::- 
thc  Turkish  army  at  Constantinople,  and  a  year  al:er  ?•>::.:. 
to    Egypt,    by  way  of   Asia   Minor    and   Syna,  to  c. ■:-•:.• 
against  the  French.      He  made  a  survey  of  Upper  E:nr^".  n:: 
and  of  the  coasts  and  foitresses  of  European  Turkey  ;i>D{i,  i 
s;  ent  the  next  siv  years  in  two  journeys  in  the  Mor-.L  !:j  ' 
Nortiiern  (Iieece,  and  in  a   lengthened   residence  in  A.b:' : 
He  relnrned  to   England  in   iSlo,  quitted  the  servi:t  in  l^r 
and  died  at  Ihighton,  Jamiary  10,   l8(->o.      ILs  works,  ^i-'-a.- 
sli  1  regarded  as  unrivalled,  inchule  Researches  in  orr.MM. 

'/'■•\\:)drhv  0/  A('':r}!s  (1821);  Jourytiil  of  a  Tcur  in  Ar.^M:" 
<  \^2^)  ;  Histoiical  Outlinrot  the  Greek  Re-joluiion  ilSzo',  tr.rL 
a  Ivwca'/mg  Greek  independence;  Triivels  in  the  M}rri  '^\ 

J r.::\!s  in  .Wr.'h.fn  Greece  {iS^^-^l)  ;   and  sVunium<.itd Hii^-- 

Leamington,  a  watering-place  of  Engiand,  in  ^Vir^_  . 
-lure,  e-n  tlie  Learn,  a  tri])Utary  of  the  Avon,  2  miles  E.  t  >'•- 
wi^k,  owes  all  its  prosperity  to  its  mineral  sprirrgs — vC:  n:  ^- 
phurous,  and  chalybeate — which,  though  noticed  by  Li^- 
and  Dug'iale,  and  analysed  in  16S8,  only  bej.au  i.'  i"'- 
j'aiients  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  The  tou-n  i\  ;"•" 
lore,  nhnost  wholly  modern  ;  among  its  principal  Ni id: "3 -'''-; 
the  K')yal  Spa  (erected  at  a  cost  of /"25,ooo),  the  Victor.i  E.'  ^ 
Warnel'oid  Hosp'iial  (1S32),  a  I'ropjictary  College  IIJ-I*  - 
Hytlr  .'I'athlc  Establishment  (1S64),  and  a  tine  Kom-in '.  '.: - 
church  (ivSo.]).  There  arc  also  a  puldic  library,  niu-rur- 1^- 
j'hilosophical  institution,  the  arboretum,  Jeph-on  *-«.''-i-'-;  •■ 
IhewinLT  and  the  manufacture  of  kitchcn-ransres  are  tb-:  --J"' 
dii  tries.  I'he  watering-season  is  from  May  to  (J:*o>:'e:.  • 
''hiring  the  winter  months  L.  is  also  a  gict  hunurj  :::^'- 
I'op.  (iSii)  543;  (i:>7i)  20,910. 

Leap-Year  c<  ntains  3(^6  days,  and  occurs  every  four  vt" 
by  which  device  the  civil  year  is  brought  into  practiol^' * 
meiit  \\  ith  the  true  astronomical  year.  To  make  the  '^•v^'  - 
ti'.ir  still  nearer  the  intercalary  day  (the  29th  of  Feon-J;"' 
omitted  in  all  the  lull  ceuiuiies  except  those  which  art'i^;'-  ■ 
by  400.  Thus,  1S92  and  1S96  will  be  leap-years,  but  not  r^'- 
The  year  20OO  will,  however,  be  a  L.-V. 

Lease,  Contract  of  (.See,  for  Et  glish  law.  1  \'^-^ -^ 
AND  Te.nant.)  In  Scotlanil,  under  a  lease  of  land  there  .>i* 
implied  reservation  oi  mines  and  minerals  and  of  thepc'^' 
wiuking  them,  on  payment  of  surface  damage.  The  i-^ "  • ; 
indc'tendently  of  stipulation  has  a  right  of  Hypothec  iq- '•  ' 
'-ecurity  of  his   rent.     See  also  Re.nT,   Matlls  AND  L'^'^-' 

1\|KCIIUN  ANI)   lMRfSIO.\. 

Lease  and  Kelease,  in  English  law,  was  a  form  of  cc:t  ' 
ancc  of  land.  It  was  rendered  obsolete  by  4  Vict.  c.  2^  -^-^ 
now  quite  su])Ciseded  by  S  and  9  \'ict.  c.  106,  winch  suijn"-- 
a  .^imjile  deed  of  giant. 

Least  Squares,  Method  of,  is  a  method  of  cnlcn  i'-  - 
now  universally  emidoveci  in   the  reduction  of  a^tronu;lU--•  •; 
serva'ions,  which  aims  at  Mnding  the  most   probaL^ie  ^"■i^';^;^. 
•  pir.uitity  chtermiued  l»y  a  series  of  oltservations.     AccorJ'-^ 
the  thtory  of  luolial/iliiie.-,   inaccuracies  of   observati'in  •ii'- - 
likely  to  be  in  defect  as  in  excess,  and  also  more  hkeiv  .'-■ 
small  than  great.     J  knee,  the  probability  of  an  error  ol  i^^-;^'^ 
tude  .V  occurring  mu.st  depend  upon  a-",  and  must  be  some  - - 
tion  of  a-',  whiclr  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  x  increases      \ 
i.^  the  fundamental  principle  upon  wddch  the  theory  has    - 
discussed     by    Legend  re,    (iauss,    La[>lace,    Airy,    a-'^^^  ^]']:^.. 
The  most  probable  result  of  a  number  of  observation^  >*  - ' 
which  makes  the  Mim  of  the  stjuaics  of  the  errors  the  le.v*^^  ^ 
Slide,  j^ovided  the  observations  are  equally  worthy  ot  con^-^^-; 
If  the  observations  are  not  equally  reliable,  icei^i^his  n'^'-^'^^.,, 
tributed  to  the  seveial  e)b-ci  vations  in  prv>portion  to  their  :- 
sumcd  exactness,  and  after  that  the  value  must  be  foun''  ^'^ 
makes  the  sum  of  the  sriuaies  of  the  errors  an  absolute  luin'.^''-' 

Leath'er  (Old  l-ng.  h-.'her,  perliai-s  from  hnJ^zn.  '  to  covr  ^ 
consists  of  the  skins  or  hides  of  animals,  especially  O'  trie -^t- 
mammalia,  prepared  by  certain  chemical  processes  "'^^'^•'/.,. 
serve  them  from  putrefactive  decay,  give  them  the  po^ver  O' '-^ 
sisting  moisture,  and  communic.ite  a  soft  unil'orm  tenacity''^  ' 
whole  sul>stance.  This  is  effected  by  several  distinct  P'"'-''"'/!.. 
all  of  wdiich  depend  on  combining  the  gelatinous  ti?*^^^  ^\l'. 
hi'Ies  or  skins  with  .".stringent  or  with  mucilaginous  suhs'^^"- 
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A  great  variety  of  hides  and  skins  are  available  for  the  purpose 
of  male  in?  L.,  and  owing  to  the  almost  limitless  useful  applica- 
tions of  the  substance,  the  skins  of  certain  animals  are  usually 
devoted  to  distinct  uses.  The  hides  of  oxen  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  for  L.-nuiking,  as  they  form  the  principal  material  for 
making  the  soles  and  uppers  of  boots,  and  for  machinery  belting, 
besides  having  innumerable  other  applications.  The  hides  of 
wild  cattle  are  much  more  valuable  than  those  of  domestic  oxen, 
and  the  trade  in  dry  and  salted  hides  from  S.  America  b  con- 
sequently of  the  greatest  importance  to  tanners.  Horse  hides 
are  tanned  principally  for  saddlery  purposes,  as  also  are  pig  skins 
and  seal  skins,  but  the  latter  are  besides  much  used  for  boot 
uppers.  Calf,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  and  kid  skins  are  tanned  or 
tawed  for  glove^making,  b^vokbinding,  morocco  L.,  wash  L., 
and  many  other  purposes.  Hippopotamus,  elephant,  and  walrus 
hides,  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  are  tanned  for  use  on 
polishing  wheels  for  cutlery.  The  furs  and  skins  of  many  animals 
are  tanned  or  dressed  with  the  hair  on;  but  for  ordinary  L.- 
making  the  skin  undergoes  a  preliminary  operation  called 

Liming  or  Unhairing. — Hides  as  received  at  the  tanneiy  are 
first  washed  or  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  to  free  them  from 
blood,  salt,  and  other  extraneous  substances  adhering  to  or  im- 
pregnating them.    In  this  process  they  are  rendered  uniformly 
soft  and  supple,  and  thereafter  the  flesh  side  is  dressed  with  a 
knife  for  clearing  ofl*  all  fleshy  matter.    The  ears  or  other  shreds 
are  then  cut  off"  and  handed  over  to  the  glue  manufacturer,  after 
which  the  hides  are  steeped  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  pits  among 
Hmewater.    The  action  of  the  lime  loosens  the  hairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  combines  with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  skin,  forming 
an  insoluble  lime  soap  which  is  subsequently  removed     Instead 
of  liming,  a  process  called  sweating  is  sometimes  used  for  loosen- 
ing the  hair.     It  consists  of  piling  the  hides  on  each  other  in  a 
warm  place  and  leaving  them  till  an  ammoniacal  odour  proceed- 
ing from  the  pile  betrays  incipient  putrefaction.    The  ammonia 
•io  generated  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strong  limewater. 
'llie  hair  is  removed  bv  stretching  the  hides  on  a  sloping  semi- 
cylindrical  table — ^the  '  beam '  or '  tree  * — and  scraping  them  with 
a  blunt  dressing  knife.    The  next  operation  consbts  in  again 
macerating  and  washing  the  hides  in  water,  and  in  dressing  or 
shaving  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  hide  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
uniform  thickness.     The  operation  of '  raising '  follows,  its  object 
being  to  open  the  pores  of  the  material  and  so  enable  it  more 
quickly  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  tanning  solution.    This  is 
effected  by  immersing  the  hides  in  water  acidulated  with  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  add,  and  this  bath  at  the  same 
time  frees  the  hides  from  the  insoluble  lime  soap  still  adhering 
to  them  from  the  liming  process.     The  hides  are  in  this  condition 
ready  to  undergo  any  of  the  ordinary  processes  for  converting 
them  into  I* 

Tanning, — ^The  materials  employed  in  this  process  will  be 
found  enumerated  under  Tanning  Substances  (see  also  Barks, 
Tanning).  The  operation  consists  in  impregnating  the  fibres 
of  hides  with  the  tannin  contained  in  any  of  the  substances  named 
under  these  heads,  and  the  ordinaiy  process  is  very  slow  in 
operation.  It  consists  in  first  treating  the  hides  with  weak  in- 
fusion of  tan  bark  in  large  tanks  or  pits,  moving  them  frequently 
from  one  tank  to  another,  whilst  constantly  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  tan  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.  After  about  six 
weeks'  treatment  in  the  handlers^  as  these  tanks  are  called,  the 
hides  are  transferred  to  tanks  or  pits  called  layers^  in  which  they 
are  spread  out,  a  layer  of  coarsely  ground  bark  being  strewed 
between  the  separate  hides.  The  pit  is  filled  up  with  water  to 
cover  the  pile  of  skins  and  so  left  for  about  three  months,  after 
which  the  skins  are  moved  to  another  pit  and  similarly  piled  up, 
this  time  placing  at  the  bottom  the  hides  which  were  at  the  top 
in  the  previous  layer.  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  hides 
treated,  they  may  require  a  third  period  in  the  layer  pits.  When 
the  hides  have  a  uniform  brown  colour  throughout  they  are 
thoroughly  tanned  and  ready  for  hanging  in  the  drying  loft,  where 
the  drying  may  be  hastened  by  artincial  heat.  About  300  lbs. 
of  English  oak  bark  are  required  to  tan  100  lbs.  of  hide,  and  the 
produce  is  150  lbs.  of  \^  Several  processes  for  hastening  the 
tanning  of  L.  have  been  introduced,  most  of  them  being  based 
on  the  pressure  of  tanning  solutions  into  or  through  the  hides 
operatea  upon.  Others  seek  to  facilitate  the  tanning  by  moving 
the  hides  idtemately  out  of  and  into  the  tanning  solutions.  Not 
any  one  of  these  devices,  however,  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. 


Morocco  Z.  is  prepared  from  goat  skins  by  a  modified  process 
of  tanning  called  sumaching^  the  whole  tanning  operation  in  this 
case  being  finished  in  two  or  three  days.  The  skins  are  tanned 
by  being  sewed  up  as  bags  and  filled  with  water  and  pulverised 
sumach.  Calf  and  sheep  skins  are  similarly  treated  in  England 
for  making  imitation  morocca  The  finished  L.  is  variously  dyed 
by  the  superficial  application  of  strong  solutions  of  dye-stu&. 

Currying  vi  the  process  of  dressing  or  finishing  tanned  !»  For 
sole  L.,  which  requires  to  be  firm  and  compact  in  texture,  the 
only  currying  process  consists  in  beating  with  hammers  and  pass- 
ing the  matenal  between  heavy  rollers.  Upper  L.  and  other 
kinds  which  must  be  rendered  soft  and  pliant,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  elaborate  currying  processes,  which  vary  according  to  the 
finish.  The  hide  is  first  soaked  with  water  and  shaved  to  bring 
it  to  a  uniform  thickness  throughout  It  is  again  wetted  and 
stretched  out  on  a  flat  stone,  after  which  it  is  dubbed  or  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  cod  oil  and  tallow.  When  the 
skin  has  imbibed  the  oleaginous  mixture  and  become  dry,  it  is 
grained,  by  rubbing  on  both  sides  with  a  grooved  boxwood  ball, 
and  the  flesh  side  is  then  scraped  or  whitened.  The  black  colour 
is  given  to  the  grain  side  of  upper  L.  by  washing  it  over  with  a 
solution  of  tan  bark  upon  which  a  solution  of  copperas  is  sponged. 
The  L.  is  finally  rubbed  over  with  a  paste  ot  oil,  tallow,  glue, 
and  lamp-black,  and  polished  with  a  ball  of  glass,  which  com- 
pletes the  currying. 

Tawing  consists  essentially  in  treating  skins  with  a  salt  of 
alumina,  oil  and  farinaceous  matter  being  sometimes  used  in 
addition.  It  is  by  this  process  that  glove  L.  and  wash  L.  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  by  a  modification  known  as  Hungarian  tttwing  heavy 
nides  are  prepared  for  saddleiy  and  machinery  purposes,  in  which 
great  strength  is  essential  Kid  L.  used  for  gloves  and  ladies 
boot  uppers,  &c.,  is  prepared  (i)  from  the  skins  of  young  goats 
(real  kid  being  used  only  for  gloves) ;  (2)  from  lamb  skins  ;  and 
(3)  from  calf  skins  (calf  kid).  These  skins  are  treated  with  a 
paste  composed  of  flour,  yolk  of  eggs,  alum,  salt,  and  water. 
After  thorough  kneading  and  impregnating  with  this  compound, 
the  skins  are  packed  up  in  bundles  for  some  time.  Thev  are  then 
rapidly  dried,  soaked  in  water,  placed  singly  between  cloths,  and 
worked  to  render  them  soft  and  uniformly  supple.  Next  they 
are  shaved,  dried,  and  finished,  by  dressing  with  white  of  egg 
or  gum,  and  dyed  by  brushing  the  dye-stun  over  the  surface  of 
theL. 

Shamoyingf  so  called  from  having;  httn  originally  applied  to 
chamois  skins,  is  a  process  of  prepanng  a  kind  of  very  soft  pliant 
L.  by  treating  the  akin  with  oil  alone.  Most  chamois  or  shamoy 
Li  is  now  made  from  the  inner  or  flesh  side  of  split  sheep  skin, 
the  grain  side  being  saved  and  tanned  for  hat  linings,  &c.  The 
process  consists  in  alternately  saturating  with  oil  and  hanging  in 
the  air  the  skins  operated  on.  The  oil  becomes  oxidised  by  ex- 
posure, and  the  completion  of  the  process  is  ascertained  by  the 
yellow  colour  which  the  L  assumes.  After  washing  in  a  solution 
of  notash  to  remove  the  uncombined  oil,  the  L.  is  ready  for  use. 
B  T  and  cordovan  L.,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  shamoy  or  wash 
L.,  are  prepared  by  this  process. 

lieather.  Vegetable.  Several  imitations  of  leather  are  now 
in  extensive  use  for  upholstery  purposes.  They  all  consist  of  a 
stout  basis  of  linen  cloth  upon  which  a  composition  containing 
caoutchouc  and  other  substances  are  spread.  The  composition 
used  by  different  manufacturers  varies  much  in  constitution,  each 
keeping  his  method  as  much  as  possible  a  trade  secret  The 
clotn  is  grained  in  imitation  of  leather  of  different  kinds,  and  as 
the  composition  adheres  with  remarkable  tenacity,  it  forms  a 
useful  and  cheap  substitute  for  real  leather  in  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  which  it  is  suitable. 

lieath'erwood  is  an  American  shrub  with  extremely  tough 
branches,  whence  the  name  is  taken.  In  botanical  nomenclature 
it  is  Dirca  palnstris,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Thynulacea; 
the  yellow  flowers  appear  before  Uie  entire,  ovate,  alternate, 
leaves  are  developed.  The  bark  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and,  when 
chewed,  excites  a  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  poisonous.  In  geographical  range  it  extends  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

Leave  and  Lioenoe^  a  phrase  of  English  law  denoting  that 
an  act  complained  of  was  done  by  permission. 

Leav'en  (Fr.  kvain^  from  leoer^  *  to  raise '),  is  dough  kept  till 
putrefaction  has  set  in,  in  which  state  it  is  employed  to  induce 
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'Molse  frappant  le  Rocher/  won  him  the  highest  reputation. 
Fouquet  gave  hun  orders,  Mazarin  presented  him  to  Louis  XIV., 
Colbert  appointed  him  prtmier  pemire^  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  He  died  I2th  Febniaiy  1690. 
U's  great  decorative  paintings  at  Versailles  and  the  Louvre 
show  his  power  of  mingling  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  details 
of  fable  with  history. 

Lec'ce,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
heel  of  the  Italian  boot,  8  miles  £.  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  25 
S.  by  £.  of  Brindisi  by  rail.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
many  beautiful  buildmgs,  among  which  are  a  cathedral  and 
castle.  A  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  St.  Biagio  commemo- 
rates the  entrance  of  Charles  V.  There  is  a  public  library  of 
lOyOOO  vols.  The  trade  in  the  finest  table-oil  and  cotton  is  im- 
I'ortant,  and  the  government  factory,  which  has  been  recently 
provided  with  the  best  modem  madiineiy,  produces  tobacco 
eaual  to  the  finest  of  Seville.  Pop.  (1874)  23,247.  The  Lapia 
of  the  ancient  Salentines,  it  is  first  called  Lycium  or  Lycia  (of 
which  L.  is  obviously  a  corruption),  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Norman  countship.  Count 
Tancred  of  L.  became  King  of  Sicily  in  11 89. 

Iieoc'o,  an  old  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Como,  on 
the  Adda,  near  where  it  leaves  the  S.E.  arm  of  Lake  Como,  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Bergamo  by  raiL  It  has  thriving  iron  and  silk 
industries,  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Manzoni. 
Pop.  (1874)  7040. 

Leoky,  William  Edward  Hartoole,  was  bom  near 
Dublin,  March  26,  1838,  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  and  gra- 
duated B.  A.  (1859).  In  1861  appeared  his  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinions  in  Ireland  (new  ed.  1071-72).  Four  years  later  his 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe  (2  vols.  5th.  ed.  1872),  gained  for  him  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  philosophical  world.  In  1869  the  History  of 
European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne  established  his 
reputation  for  briUiant  and  scholarly  generalisation.  His  three 
works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz. 

Iiect'em  (Eccles.  Lat.  lectorium)  is  a  reading-desk  or  stand, 
on  which  lies  the  Bible  from  which  the  lessons  in  the  church- 
service  are  read.     See  Ambo. 

Iiec'tionaxy  (late  Lat.  leetionarium)  was  a  Calendar  of 
I..essons  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  reading  of  Scripture  was  metho- 
dised. The  passages  appropriate  to  the  times  and  seasons  of 
festivals  were  chosen,  and  for  the  rest  were  either  read  in  order 
as  they  come  in  the  Bible,  or  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
bishops.  The  first  L.,  according  to  some,  was  the  Canon  Pas- 
chalis  of  Hippolytus  (q.  v.).  The  Comes  or  L.  of  Jerome  is 
reckoned  by  some  to  be  a  forgery  by  a  later  writer.  The  oldest 
extant  I^  is  the  Gallican  L.,  which  perhaps  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  6th  c. 

Leo'tures,  Copyright  in.    See  Copyright. 

Leo^rthida'cess,  a  tribe  of  tropical  dicotyledonous  plants — 
often  gigantic  trees,  natives  of  the  western  hemisphere,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Myrtacea^  and  distinguished  by  their 
large  almond-like  seeds,  alternate  undotted  leaves,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  wooded  multilocuUur  cap- 
sule, often  opening  by  a  lid,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be  utilised 
as  cups  and  bowls.  See  Brazil  Nut,  Common  Ball  Tree, 
and  Monkey  Pots. 


daughter  of  Thesthis,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta,  was,  as  the  old  legend  runs,  visited  by  Jupiter  in  the 
form  of  a  swan,  and  bore  by  him  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which 
came  Helen,  and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  the  swan  to  L.  was  a  frequent  subject  of  ancient  art.  After 
her  death,  L.  waa  deified  as  Nemesis. 

I^ed^bury,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  Canal,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Here« 
ford  hj  imiL  It  has  malt-kilns  and  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in 
com,  hops,  dder,  &c.     Pop.  (1870)  2967. 

Itf^dra-BoUixi,  Alexandre  Aucniflte,  a  French  politic 
ctan,  bom  at  Paris,  2d  February  1808,  educated  for  the  bar, 
Ijccame  advocate  in  1830^  obtained  popularity  by  defending 


many  journals  prosecuted  by  Government,  in  1837  took  the 
direction  of  the  Joumal  du  Palais^  in  1839  became  a  republican 
member  of  Assembly,  incurred  prosecution  and  fine  for  express- 
ing seditious  opinions,  and  thereafter  developed  his  political 
creed  in  La  RiformCf  a  violent  Radical  journal.  At  the  crisis 
of  1848  he  was  elected  Minister  of  Interior  to  the  Provisional 
Government ;  and  it  was  then,  while  marching  in  procession  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  cried  to  Lamartine,  'We  are  mounting 
Calvary.'  The  tide  of  revolution  soon  swept  him  from  office, 
and  in  1849  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
writing  and  laying  plans  with  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  others  for 
a  '  European  democracy.'  In  this  country  he  wrote  his  only 
considerable  works,  De  la  Dkadence  de  rAngleterre  and  La  Lot 
Anglaise.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  he  returned  to 
Paris,  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  one  speech  ; 
but  his  eloquence  was  gone,  and  with  it  his  popularity.  He 
died  at  Fontenay-auz- Roses,  January  i,  1875.  A  work  of  his 
on  Atheism  is  still  in  MS. 

Le'dum,  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the  heath  family  (Erica" 
ceo),  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northem  hemisphere. 
The  leaves  are  of  hard  texture,  usually  bearing  a  mst-coloured 
pubescence  on  their  lower  surface.  One  species,  the  Z.  palustre 
of  botanists,  has  received  the  name  of  Labrador  tea,  on  account 
of  its  use  as  a  makeshift  for  tea.  Sir  John  Franklin  reported  it 
to  yield  a  refreshing  beverage. 

Lee,  or  Lee'ward  (Old  Eng.  hlio^  'shelter'),  a  sea  term  for 
the  quarter  defended  from  the  wind,  towards  which  it  blows,  as 
opposed  to  that  from  which  it  blows — the  windward  or  weather 
side. 

Lee,  a  Vir^nian  family,  prolific  of  distinguished  men,  was 
founded  by  Richard  L.,  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  His  srandson  Thomas  (died  1750)  was  president 
of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  but  is  better  known  as  the  father  of  six 
sons,  who  all  were  celebrated  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution 
— (i)  Philip  Ludwell,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  (2) 
Thoxnas  Ludwell,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Fran- 
cis Idghtfoot,  a  signatory  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 

(4)  Richard  Henry,  orator  and  statesman,  bom  at  Stratford 
in  Virginia,  January  20,  1732,  and  educated  at  Wakefield,  Eng- 
land. He  prepared  the  address  of  the  colonists  to  the  king, 
and  the  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  member  of  the 
first  American  Congress  in  1774,  was  author  of  the  masterly 
second  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  a  grand  outburst  of  eloquence  proposed  in  Congress, 
on  7th  June  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
President  of  Congress  in  1784.  In  1792  he  retired  from  active 
life.  He  died  June  19, 1794.  His  L^e  and  Correspondenu  was 
published  in  2  vols,  by  lus  great-grandson,  R.  H.  L.,  in  1825. 

(5)  William,  bom  about  1737,  Minister  at  tlie  Hague,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  died  June  27,  1795.  (6)  Arthur,  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  bom  December  20^  1740,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  176J, 
but  subsequently  studied  law.  While  in  England  he  made 
the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  vindicated  colonial 
rights  by  letters  in  the  public  journals.  His  Appeal  to  the  People 
0/  Great  Britain  (1774),  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Lord 
Chatham.  From  1775  ^^  ^7^  ^^  visited  the  capitals  of  Westem 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  tlTe  struggling  repuolic  He  sat  in 
Congress  1 782-8 j,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
1785-89.  He  died  12th  December  1792.  His  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence  (3  vols.  Bost  1829),  was  published  by  Robert  H. 
Lee. — ^Henry  L.,  a  daring  soldier,  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the 
six  fiunous  brothers,  was  bom  January  29,  1756,  at  Stratford, 
Virginia.  He  obtained  a  captaincy  in  1 776,  and  ere  long  the 
command  of  a  body  of  cavalry — the  renowned  '  L.'s  legion.  He 
fought  at  Guildford  and  Eutaw,  and  reduced  Forts  Watson, 
Motte,  Granby,  and  Galphin.  (See  the  Campaign  m  1781  in  the 
Carolineut  by  his  son,  Henry  L.,  1824.)  In  1786  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  He  quelled  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  1794. 
His  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  in  1809.  He  died  at  Cumberland 
Island,  Georgia,  March  2<,  1816.  His  brother  Charles  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  i795-i8oi.— Bohert 
Bdwaxd  L.,  the  ablest  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
son  of  General  H.  L.,  was  bom  at  Stratford,  Virginia,  loth 
January  1807.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  be- 
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came  captain  in  183J5.  He  served  as  chict-cnc^nnccr  in  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-48,  when  he  was  brcvelled  colonel,  %vas 
su[)crinlcn'.lciit  at  West  Point  i'''>52-55,  and  re-.i]jnci  his  r<.m- 
rnand  in  the  United  Stalo  anuy  in  A]uil  iSm  to  hcM'l  ihe 
Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  In  May  1.S02  lie  received 
the  command  at  l\ichm<jnd,  and  after  seven  d.iy>'  hard  fi^lit- 
in^  com[>le;«-!v  rout'-d  the  T'edcral  armv.  He  invaded  Maiv- 
Imd  in  AnM:,t  iS'^j,  but  r-xeived  a  check  at  Anliel:un  on 
IJih  Sej'tenii-'jr.  lie  defeal'.d  iiurnside  at  1- ;cd' llck■^!;ur.•  in 
Deceniber  l.S'>2,  and  Hooker  at  Chancelluir.vii!c  in  M.iy  l>('j  ; 
hut  on  enlenn;^  Maryhmd  in  July  wa:^  rc|'iil.-.ed  by  Meade  at 
Ciettysbur;:;.  Hib  campai  ;n->  in  l!S64  65  weic  heroic  slru'ql'/^ 
aj^aiiijt  the  <jver\vhelinni^  fi>rce.>  of  General  Grant.  \\  i'di 
sj'leJidid  ;-.tratt.j.;y  and  indomiiablc  biavery  he  disimted  every 
inch  of  griuind,  but  ste])  by  st'j)  his  little  aiiny  was  beaten  Ixuk. 
and  after  tcirible  slau;;liier  Kiclnnond  leil  on  April  2,  i^i-'5. 
L.'s  surrender  at  Ajtpoma'ox  a  week  later  was  the  virtu. il  eon- 
clndon  of  tiic  civil  war.  He  bi.came  I'res:  lent  of  Washin^aMii 
C'oUcf^e,  Le.\in;.;lon,  in  ()ct')i)cr  1^05.  In  I'Su'o  he  edilrl  hi,-) 
father's  Memoirs.  He  died  (J^lobcr  12,  1870.  Sec  lift  cf  A'.  A. 
I.eff  hy  J.  K.  Cooke  (New  \'ork,  1872^  ;  / 1'  (Jrn'ral  /,.,  by  \\. 
L.  Childe  (bar.  1 874)  ;  I\-rsonal  l\f>iii)v,Sit'>ii:es  cj  Ufncrid  K.  A. 
/..,  by  J.  W^  Jones  (New  York,  1874);  Un  J'<:i;hu,  So!<:r}iirs 
du  GSnaal  L.^  by  Mme.  liui-sorina^  (I'ar.  1S75),  and  ].iu  >:Hii 
Ciimpaii^Hs  of  Gctwral  /,.,  by  hiS  nephew  \i.  L.  Childe  (Lond. 

Lee,  Frederick  Richard,  K.A.,  land^caj)c  painter,  was 
born  at  liarn^taplc,  June  1798.  He  served  as  a  cornet  at  Water- 
loo. Some  latubcaj)es  exhibited  by  him  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion first  attracted  attenti'tn.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1824,  becoming  an  as-oclalc  in  1834,  and  a  meinb-.T  in  183S. 
Anutnj,'   his    most    .succe-^^fid    jnctures    are  '  I'he   Silver    I'ool,' 

*  i'lsherman's    Haunt,*  'The  liay  of  Biscay,'  'Harvest  I'dcKi,' 

*  A  ViIlaL;e  (jrecn,'  and  '  I'lyniouth  Iheakwater.' 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  an  Kni^lish  diamali-l,  va>  born  in  1650. 
Upon  leaving;  Cambiiiij^e  he  l*jok  to  the  sta;_;c,  I'Ut  pr(.»vcd  a  b.id 
actor,  tliouL'li  a  j^ood  leader.  At  the  aL;e  of  twenty-five  he  pio- 
duced  his  lirsi  pi.iy,  Xcro.  Tiic  best  known  of  hi-,  productions 
aie  T/ie  A'iv.ii  Qui  t-ns,  or  .Ur.wnhfcr  tJic  ihwi!  ( 1077)  ;  'J^f:^i.\:osiiis, 
or  The  Fone  of  I.vic  (l()8o)  ;  The  J'riucfss  of  Clezr  (1689)  ;  and 
7'he  Massacre  0/  J'iirii  (169O).  L.  ab*;  joined  Dryden  in  wriiin-; 
(Kdipus  (1679)  and  'Jhe  JJuh.-  of  Liuise  (1^85).  In  these  arc  to 
be  found  pa  sa-xes  n»aihed  by  wonleiful  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
intcuijC  dramatic  passion,  Inil  the  style  fre<iuenily  vicL^eiieratc^ 
mto  mere  bomba4.  L.,  who  was  subject  lo  his  of  in  anity  and 
di  ..-.ij'ation,  died  in  1(^92. 

Lee,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  leader  of  the  liberal  seclion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Tweedmoutli,  in  Northumber- 
land, 1 1 th  November  1804.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity, was  ordained  in  1S32,  was  called  to  Arbroath  in  1833, 
to  Campsie  in  l83(»,  and.  on  the  Disruption  (1843)  was  made 
minister  of  (irey  l'"ii.irs',  lvlinburi;h.  In  184O  he  became  l\.eL;ius 
I'rofessor  of  Ihblical  Criticir>m  in  tlie  Univeisily  of  lLdinburL;h,  and 
the  valuable  ie-,ults  of  hi^  study  of  the  Ihble  text  appeared  in  J'.c 
Holy  BiiUe,  lo'.iii  lU'out  LiO.ooo  J/;; .,'"./;.//  /uf<fi->jics  and  I'tiriou;, 
/v'<(/(////;,^jr  (1854).  \\\s  J'riJVirs for  /'ubiic  H'orship  ajipeaicd  in 
1857,  and  lor  ih  ir  use  in  Giey  I'tiat.^'  he  wa>  anaii^ned  before 
the  Presbytery  of  lulinbuiL;!!  (18501.  and  later  before  the  General 
Assembly,  when  he  won  a  favoural)le  verdict  by  a  sinL;ularly  elo- 
< I uent  defence.  His  Keforni  of  (Jw  Chur^ii  of  Scotland  in  IVor- 
shiff  Government^  and  JKhlrifw  (l8ou)  discussed  the  litur;^y, 
postures  in  wordkip,  instrumental  mu^ic,  festivals  and  fea.4>^,  »S:c., 
with  the  viewof  brinj;in^'  the  Clnirch  into  i;reater  harmony  with  the 
a;^e,  and  the  opinions  it  contained  were  leported  lavouialjjy  on  by 
the  General  A^scml  '!y  in  1864.  The  first  origan  uscd  in  the  sei  vice 
of  the  national  chuich  was  introduced  into  Grey  Friais'  in  Aj)ril 
180^.  The  General  Assembly  subsei[uently  reversed  the  deci-^ioii 
of  1864,  and  Hr.  I>.  was  preivatin^  a  ca.>c  loi  the  civil  courts 
when  he  died  at  Tonpiay  I2lh  March  1808.  See  the  Life  of  Dr. 
A'.  L.  by  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Story  (2  vols.  1870). 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  lini^uist,  was  born  at 
Lonj^nor  in  Shrop:>hire,  May  14,  17S3,  educated  at  the  villai^e 
school,  and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  Shrewsbury  (1795). 
While  working  at  his  craft  he  taught  himself  I.atin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldre,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  until  in  1810,  havinj; 


married  and  turned  schoolmaster,  he  found  a  patron  :n  k.i. 
deacon  Corbett,  through  whom  he  formed  2  coimsoic^  irii 
tlic  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  enabled  to  p:'>::rt.\ 
f^)ueen's  Co!le.je.  Cainlnid^e  (1813),  He  graduated  "Ji  P:* 
ttok  orders  (iSiS),  aiul  having  by  this  time  mas'.erci  e^"'.-j 
langua{;e.>,  became  successively  Professor  of  Arabic  ( iSlu  ,  -^y 
lain  of  Canr!ri'Ii;e  Gaol  (1S23),  rector  of  Hilton  inY.riiir 
(1825),  Re_u''us  I'lofcssor  of  Hebrew  U^34h  and  rer.orcfF-- 
m  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died,  December  16,  1S52,  0: - 
v.oiks,  whi'.li  include  a  ho.^t  of  translations  froai  ar.i  intj  I;; 
h-h,  the  niOit  important  are  his  Ilebrcic  Grammar  {\'^'l'\i-i 
ed.  1844);   fli'bre'o,  ChaldaiCy  and  Eti\^lish  Lexi.cn  I.1J4^  ; 


^.^7, 
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of  the  llolv  Soipturcs   (1S30)  ;   and   Ivquir)-  :■::.  :• 
\d!:i)e  0;'  Trophe.v  (,1849). 

Leech,  John,  aitist  and  caricaturist,  was  born  in  L:r;  :  i 
1817,  and  educate.]  at  the  Charterhouse.  In  1S41  he  jcwti-^ 
TunJi  staff,  and  fur  more  than  twcnlv  vears  his  initials  iipcLt. 
in  alniust  eveiy  number.  In  broad,  easy,  spirited  sKei. Lei . 
huntmi^,  sportiiiL.^  and  fireside  suljec's,  he  satirised  soci.:i.-:i{- 
and  foible^  with  jjeni.d  hunijur.  Five  volumes  of  h:S  sksiar:. 
fl.tufes  of  fjfc  a>:d  Chat  actor  ^  have  been  published  (1^54-^'. 
and  two  volumes  of  his  Tencilliit^s  from  Puncfi  ichicllypo.:-i':ii 
1S64-65.  He  idustrated  Dickens'  Christmas  Slories,  K::t': 
Smith's  ncA'cls,  Blaine's  Encyclopctdia  of  Rural  Sports^  anl  ta: 

ler  works,     lie  died  OctoL<er  20,  1S64.     See  liruwa's.!/"  '^'■ 

(/y.  z.  11866). 

Leech,  the  name  apj>lied  to  various  genera  of  Anm.'..:  :: 
worms,  belonqinj;  to  the  order  Himdinea  =  {Suetoniz  or  i-''--- 
pJiora).     The  animals  included  in  this  section  arc  di^'i::;-  ^^• 
by  arpiatic  habits,  and  by  a  sucking-disc  at  one  or  bulw  (i-*- 
niitics.     The  hinder  sucker  is  invariably  present,  but  m  cio 
where  the  anteiior  sucker  is  absent,  its  functions  are  c^isciir,'-- 
by  the  mouth.      Ihc  skin  is  smouth,  and  bristles  or  j.'/u  .-re   ■ 
the  most  j)art   wanting.     The  intCL;ument   is,  however,  '^-'- 
innscular,  and  consists  of  at  least  three  lavers  of  circular,  ri.-- 
ing,  and  longitudinal  fibres.     A  body-cavity  \fe^-ivtscerai^  .>■■ 
is  wantin<'  in  these  worms.    The  nervous  system,  as  in  a.- A-t-* 
1  'sa,  lies  venliallv  or  on   the  fl'  or  of  tiic   bodv.     It  cor-^is-^- 
the  common  L.  ot  twenty-three  ganglia,  and  pi^rneiit-^---' • 
rudimentary  eyes  may  be  found  to  exist  on  the  head-st;'--^- 
The  mouth  opens  below  the  front  sucker.     The  phar^iix  u  n:-^ 
cular,  and  provided  with  two  or  three  horny  teeth  having  »!^" 
rated  or  saw-like  edges.     The  stomach  is  very  large,  '-^^f- 
the    common    L.    has    nine  lateral  dilatations   or  cce^^x    1-' 
intestine  is  short,    the  anus  opening  above   the  hinder  5->-^^ 
There  is  no  very  distinct  circulatory  svstem,  but  the  .J-V'--  ^ 
sr ^mental   ori^'iins    (or  excretory    organs)    consist   01   scveru--- 
tubes,  with   glandular  walls    arranged  along    each  si  '<^  ^-  ^\ 
b.idy.     In  these  forms,  male  and  female  generative  or^^^ns  cj.^^ 
in   each   animal,   but  the   contact   of  two  such  heina; li--;:- 
individuals   is  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  eggs.    \-'\ 
e'^"■.  are  enclosed  in  00000ns  or  caf'sules.     The  common  lcc>--f' 
belong  to  the  family  f/irudinidit,  in  which  the  indiviauib  •^•' 
hermaidirodite.      d'he    body  is  narrowed  in    front  and  bcnu.- 
«  )f  tlie   medicinal    kcehes   two  well-marked  sr'ecies  exis.—^. 
flirudo    nifdiciytalisy   the   'German   L.,'  pos^iessing  a   ^f-"-  " 
dark -screen  colour,  sjiotted  below  with  black,  and  H-  ^7'*'"''^|" 
the  '  Hun 'ariaii  L.,'  of  olive-i'reen  colour,  and  wdthout  sv-  ■  ■ 
ICacli  of  the  three  laws  or  teeth  in  the  latter  species  Dii  •••: 
seventy  to  ninety  ie>oth-Iike  serrations  on  its  surface;  eacn  ^^'- , 
wdieii  moved  by  apiirc»|)riate  muscles  acting  as  a  fniely-tc^'iJj-^^ 
saw  in  dividini/   the  skin.     The  bodies  of  the  leeches  nuni- ' 
from  80  to  100  rings  or  segments.      The  cocoons  coat3''f'"-6  "■" 
I  g''.^  arc  laid  in  summer  and  m  wdnter,  and  in  from  four  to 
weeks  the  vmin''  are  develoi'ed.     The  vouiii:  take  three  yC".^- 
b' come  sexually  mature,  and  leeches  may  live  from  eigat"^-^"' 
twenty  vears.      I'lie  horsc-leechcs  form  the  trenus  AnldcOi'-'--'^-  • 
and  )'e>s.>ess  cylindrical  bodies.     The  hinder  lip  of  the  suc^l■' 
wanting,  and  the  body  possesses  few  or  no  lateral  dii^ta'^'^'^^ 
The  genus   JliUnopds  also  includes    species    familiarly  ii^^"^' 
horse-leeches,   and   wdiich   inhaldt  freshwater  pools.     I"  f '^ 
young  stale,  species  of  lAemopsis  may  be  swallowed  by  '^^^'^^  , 
drinking  water,   and  may  attach   themselves  to  the  tluo^'  ••• 
enter  the  windi>ipe  of  these  animals.      Many  other  g^"^"  .^ 
included  in  the  L.  order.     The  land  leeches  {Hizmadipsa  ^^f^ 
mod)  are  peculiar  forms  occurring  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  *^'- 
parts  of  A^ia.     They  in^e«;t  swamny  grounds  and  aft*  ^    ' 
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selves  to  the  legs  of  travellers  and  of  horses,  causing  much 
irritation  b3r  their  numerous  bites.  Commerciidly  regarded,  the 
L.  is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Vast  quantities  are  imported 
from  the  Continent — Germany,  Hungary,  and  Russia  contribut* 
ing  the  chief  supplies.  Hamburg  is  the  chief  exporting  port ; 
leeches  being  sent  thither  from  the  lakes  of  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg,  and  from  Posen  in  Prussia.  Leeches  are  cap- 
tured by  men  who  wade  into  their  native  waters  and  allow  ue 
annelids  to  fasten  themselves  to  their  limbs,  the  leeches  being 
quickly  detached  by  an  exercise  of  dexterity.  They  are  exported 
commonly  in  tubs,  packed  amongst  damp  mud,  eadi  tub  con- 
taining about  2000  leeches.  Pereira  mentions  that  four  dealers 
in  leeches  some  years  ago  imported  6co,oco  monthly  into 
London  alone.  The  annual  cousumpt  of  Paris  is  at  least 
3,000,000  leeches. 

Leech'iiiff,  or  the  application  of  Leeches  (q.  ▼.),  is  in  many 
cases  preferable  to  venesection  or  cupping  for  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  General  blood-lettinc^  by  venesection  is  now  practised 
only  in  rare  cases,  and  local  depletion  by  means  of  Cupping 
(q.  V.)  is,  in  many  cases,  inadmissible.  The  part  to  which  the 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  may 
be  moistened  witii  milk  or  blood,  and  the  leeches  should  be 
dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a  clean  linen  cloth.  They  may  be 
caused  to  adhere  to  a  particular  spot  by  placing  them  in  an  open 
pill-box,  a  wine-glass,  or  a  narrow  tube,  called  a  leech-glass. 
A  single  leech  will  abstract  fiom  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  three 
or  fuur  drachms,  and  it  may  be  caused  to  disgorge  the  blood  by 
the  application  of  salt  to  its  body.  Profuse  haemorrhage  some- 
times follows  L.,  and  this  may  be  arrested  by  the  application  of 
a  bit  of  cobweb,  some  fluff  of  lint,  or  by  matico  leaf,  nitrate  of 
silver  point,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  saturated  solu- 
tion olalum. 

LeedB,  the  largest  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  greatest  centre 
of  the  woollen  cloth  industry  in  England,  is  situated  in  the  vall^ 
of  the  Aire,  42^  miles  N.E.  of  Manchester,  and  iS6i  N.N.E. 
of  London  by  rail.  The  city  proper  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Aire^  and  is  connected  by  two  stone  and  four  iron  bridges  with 
its  suburbs  of  Hunslet  and  Holbeck.  Of  late  yeare  it  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  western  part  in  particular  has  many 
tine  streets,  llie  most  notable  buildings  are  the  large  cruci* 
form  church  of  St.  Peter,  rebuilt  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  ^ 29, 770, 
with  a  tower  139  feet  high,  a  peal  of  thirteen  bells,  stained 
windows,  and  several  statues;  the  'Laudian'  church  of  St. 
John,  consecrated  in  1634,  containing  the  tomb  of  John  Harri- 
son, the  founder;  the  town-hall  ( 1858,  cost  upwards  of  ;£'i40,ooo) 
covering  an  area  of  5600  s(j.  yards,  and  having  manv  fine  statues, 
and  a  larjre,  ornate  hall,  m  which  there  is  one  of  the  grandest 
organs  in  Europe ;  a  com  exchange,  in  form  of  a  Roman  theatre, 
built  in  1863  ;  the  castellated  jail  at  Armley ;  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, one  of  the  principal  works  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ;f  100,000  in  1864-69,  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  and  near 
it,  the  L.  School  of  Medicine, 'a  handsome  Gothic  structure;  the 
Grammar  School  (cost  ;f  13,000)  designed  in  decorated  Gothic 
by  £.  M.  Barnr ;  and  the  new  Royal  Exchange  founded  in  1873, 
opened  in  1876.  L.  has  also  a  stock  exchange,*  mixed'  and '  white' 
cloth  halls,  a  philosophical  hall  with  a  museum  (rebuilt  1863),  a 
free  library  of  30,000  vols.,  established  in  1870,  a  public  sub- 
scription library  of  30^000  vols.,  founded  by  Priestley  in  1768,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  Wesleyan  training  collie,  a  school  of  art, 
with  some  600  students,  a  working-meirs  institute^  an  industrial 
school,  a  reformatory  (at  Adel),  a  large  general  market,  a  cattle 
market,  five  railway  stations,  eleven  banks  (Beckett's,  a  fine 
structure  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  many  handsome  hotels  (especially 
the  Queen's,  opened  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  1861), 
a  theatre  (another  being  built,  1877),  ^^^^  ^^"J  <u^<l  "^c  weekly 
newspapers,  &c  Three  miles  N.E.  of  L.  is  the  beautiful  Round- 
hay  Park,  733  acres  in  extent,  with  a  lake  of  33  acres,  bought  by 
ilie  corporation  for  ;f  140,000  in  1872.  Near  L.  axe  the  noble 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  dates  from  between  1 147  and 
1 1 53,  and  Adel  church,  built  in  1140,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
was  a  Roman  station  where  have  beoi  found  various  antiquities. 
I'he  textile  industries  of  L.  were  extensive  even  in  the  i6th  c 
Formerly,  however,  it  was  only  the  coarser  woollens  that  were 
made  here,  while  now  the  superior  cloths  of  L.  are  unrivalled 
for  fineness  and  elegance.  Besides  cloths  for  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  superfine  broad  and  coarse  narrow  cloths,  the  goods  are 
chiefly  shawls,  blankets,  and  Scotch  camlets.  In  1 871  there  were 
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1 198  cloth  factctries,  with  26^134  hands.  Of  Ute  years  the  iron 
industry  has  greatly  increased,  and  now  it  employs  over  15,000 
persons,  and  machinery  is  produced  annually  to  the  value  of 
;£'2,ooo,ooa  There  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  leather 
{zx^employh  in  1871),  flax,  silk,  and  worsted  |;oods,  earthen- 
ware (1472),  paper,  tobacco,  glass,  oil,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  in 
1841,  151,850;  in  1851,  17I1005;  in  1861,  207,153;  in  1871, 
259,212;  now  (1877)  298,00a  L.  returns  three  members  to 
Parliament.  It  is  the  ancient  British  Loidis,  Its  first  charter 
was  received  from  Charles  I.  in  1626^  It  contributed  to  the 
ship-money  in  1638,  and  suffered  a  fearful  visitation  of  plague 
in  1644-45.  Although  it  sent  a  representative  to  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  it  was  only  created  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

I«eek  {Aliium  Porrum)  is  a  perennial  culinaiy  vegetable  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain  from  an  unknown  period,  and 
was  grown  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  The  flavour 
is  milder  than  that  of  onions,  or  other  species  of  Allium,  which 
recommendation,  combined  with  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
as  a  wholesome  vegetable,  has  caused  it  to  be  largely  used  for 
soups,  stews,  &C.  At  present  it  is  very  generally  cultivated, 
more  especially  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  If  planted  in  a  rich 
deep  soil  with  a  dry  bottom,  it  nows  to  a  verv  large  size.  The 
L.  from  time  immemorial  has  oeen  regarded  as  the  badge  of 
Welshmen^  who  still  make  a  show  of  it  on  St.  David's  Day. 

Leek,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
Chumet,  13I  miles  S.E.  of  Macclesfield  by  rail,  has  a  town-hall 
(1806),  mechanics'  institute  (1862),  public  baths,  &c.  The 
manufacture  of  silks  is  the  staple  industry,  but  there  are  also  dye- 
works,  a  finctory  for  farm  implements,  &c.     Pop.  (1871)  15,544. 

Iieer,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leda, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Emden  by 
rail.  It  has  considerable  shipping,  and  manufactures  sugar, 
chicory,  tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy.     Pop.  (1875)  9339. 

Leeu'warden  (Frisian,  LUmvert  or  ZumtverJ),  a  pretty 
market-town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of  Friesland, 
72  miles  N.K  of  Amsterdam,  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Haarlingen 
by  rail,  and  on  the  canal  t}etween  that  town  and  Groningen, 
has  twelve  churches,  an  old  palace  of  the  House  of  Orange,  a 
fine  town-house,  and  manufactures  of  carriages  and  musical  in- 
struments.   Pop.  (1876)  27,108. 


Anton  van,  a  Dutch  microscopist  and 
naturalist,  was  bom  October  24,  1632,  at  Delft,  where  he  died 
August  26,  1723.  He  was  the  greatest  microscopist  of  his  time^ 
and  by  means  of  his  fine  instruments,  constructed  by  his  own 
hand,  made  many  important  discoveries  in  natural  history.  He 
discovered  the  Rotifera  (q.  v.)  or  wheel-animalcules,  and  was 
probably  the  first  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living 
animals.  L.'s  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1724  under 
the  title  Opera  Omnia  Arcana  Naiurte, 

Leeuwin,  Gape,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Australia,  is  situated 
in  34*  19'  S.  lat.,  115*  8'  £.  long.  It  consists  of  a  bluff  of 
granite,  against  which  the  sea  beats  with  tremendous  force. 

Lee'waxd  Islanda.    See  Antilles. 

Lee'way  is  the  angle  between  a  vessel's  course  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  her  keel  points,  or  the  deviation  of  the  course  run 
from  the  course  steered  upon.  This  deviation  is  necessarily 
caused  when  the  vessel  is  steered  obliquely  with  reference  to  the 
current  or  wind,  but  its  amount  varies  for  different  vessels. 

Lef ebvre,  Fran9ois  Joaeph,  Duo  de  Danzig,  a  French 
marshal,  was  bom  at  Ruffach,  Alsace,  25th  October  1755.  Like 
most  of  Napoleon's  generals  he  rose  from  the  ranks,  entering  the 
Guards  as  a  private  in  1773,  and  in  twenty  yean  working^his 
way  to  the  post  of  general  of  brigade.  At  the  siege  of  Fort 
Vauban,  at  Mannheim,  at  Apach,  Sainte-Croix,  and  Nadelan^e, 
he  led  a  division  to  victory.  In  the  following  years  he  distm- 
gttished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Marmont,  Nivelles,  Florinal, 
Frimont,  Epte,  Ochtrup,  Roer,  Welp,  Eichelkamp,  Spick, 
Henef,  Anilschom,  Nidda,  and  Oberdiefenbach.  Wounded  at 
Stockach,  where  he  vigorously  resisted  the  attack  of  36^000 
Austrians  with  8000  men,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1800 
entered  the  senate,  but  soon  returned  to  active  service.  In 
1806  he  led  his  division  against  the  Prussians,  and  in  the  foUow- 
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inor  year  laid  siege  to  Danzig  in  conjunction  with  the  Polisli 
army.  On  the  capture  of  that  city  he  was  created  Due  de  Dan- 
zig. After  the  Restoration  he  was  named  a  peer  of  France, 
L.  died  I4ih  September  1S20. 

Lef  kosra,  the  ancient  Leucosia^  capital  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
N.  coast,  on  the  I'idius,  on  a  ]^lain  between  two  mountain 
ranges.  It  is  wailed,  and  its  chief  build  inijs  are  the  mosque  of  Si. 
Sopliia,  and  the  governor's  ]\i]ace.  The  industries  are  in  silk, 
cotton,  and  leather.  Pop.  18,000.  L.  was  the  residence  of  the 
Lusignan  kings  of  Cyprus. 

liefort,  Francois,  was  bom  in  Geneva  (1656),  served  in 
France  among  the  Swiss  Guards,  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  under  Romadanofski  fought  with  bravery  against 
the  Turks.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  coup  actat  which 
raised  to  the  sovereignly  Peter  the  Great,  who  rewarded  his 
services  by  making  him  his  chief  favourite.  Into  his  hands  was 
confided  the  care  of  army  and  navy  ;  in  1697  he  headed  an  em- 
bassy to  the  principal  Furopean  courts,  Peter  following  in  his 
suite  iticognito  ;  during  the  revolt  of  the  Slrelitzes  in  1697,  it  is 
said  his  humane  intervention  saved  thousands  from  massacre  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  ministry  he  procured  many  impor- 
tant reforms,  especially  in  favour  of  religious  toleration  and  free- 
trade,  lie  died  at  Moscow  20th  March  1699.  Sec  Voltaire's 
ricrrc  U  Grand. 

Leg,  the  name  specially  given  to  the  hinder  extremity,  whole 
or  part,  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  a}>prud  indiscriminately  to 
indicate  the  locomotive  appendages  of  lower  animal'^,  such  as 
insects,  crustaceans,  &c.  In  man  and  vertebrate'^,  the  L.  consists 
(i)  of  2l  pdvic  arch  or  ^rdU  supporting  the  bones  of  the  L.  pro- 
])er  ;  (2)  of  ^  femur  or  thigh  ;  (3)  of  a  tibia  ;  and  (4)  fibula — the 
former  being  popularly  known  as  the  shin-bone;  (5)  of  seven 
bones  forming  the  tarsus  or  ankle  ;  (0)  of  a  metatarsus  or  instep 
composed  of  five  bones ;  and  (7)  of  the  phalanges  or  bones  of 
the  toes,  numbering  three  in  each  toe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  toe,  which  is  composed  of  two  phalanges  only.  The  term 
L.  is  more  j^ropcrly  limited  to  the  portion  ot  the  hinder  or  lower 
limb,  lying  between  the  knee  and  the  tarsus  or  ankle,  and  sup- 
ported  by  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  tibia  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  femur,  the  largest  and  longest  bone  in  the  body.  It  is 
expanded  to  form  a  flat  head  al)ove,  for  the  reception  of  the 
condyles  of  the  thigh.  Its  shaft  is  of  triangular  and  j)rismoid 
form,  and  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  ankle.  The  anterior 
border  forms  the  shin  or  crest,  and  the  lower  extremity  presents 
five  surfaces  ;  the  lower  surface  being  smooth  for  articulation 
with  the  astragalus  of  the  ankle.  The  Jlbula  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  L.  It  is  a  very  slender  bone,  its  upper  extremity 
lying  parallel  with  the  knee  joint ;  whilst  its  lower  end  forms 
llie  outer  prominence  of  the  ankle.  The  chief  muscles  of  the  P. 
comprise  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensors  (pollicis  and  longus 
digitorum)  and  peronnis  teriius^  in  front ;  the  muscles  of  the 
cal/ov  back  of  the  L.  being  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plan- 
taris ;  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  great  tendon  of  the  heel,  being  formed 
by  the  united  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  The 
muscles  of  the  front  of  the  L.  bend  the  ankle  on  the  L. ;  tho^e 
of  the  calf  raising  the  heel,  and  assisting  in  the  actions  of  walk- 
ing, dancing,  leaping,  and  also  in  standing.  The  arteries  of  the 
L.  are  the  anterior  tibial,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
and  the  posterior  tibial  aviary,  also  po.^sessing  two  zrucs  comites. 
The  chief  nerves  are  the  posterior  tibial  7iei^^-e — a  large  branch  of 
the  internal  popliteal  and  the  external  popliteal.  I'he  most  fre- 
quent seat  oi fracture  of  the  til>ia  is  its  lower  fourth  ;  wliilst  the 
fibula  most  commonly  gives  way  just  above  its  lower  extremity. 

Leg'acy.  The  bequest  of  a  L.  confers  only  a  contingent 
property  on  the  legatee,  which  docs  not  become  complete  till 
the  assent  of  the  executor  or  administrator  has  been  given  ;  but 
before  assent,  the  bequest  is  transmissible  to  the  personal 
representative  of  the  legatee,  and  will  pass  by  his  will.  If  ex- 
ecutors omit  to  pay  legacies  at  the  expiry  of  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  legatees  are  entitled  to  interest  from  that 
period.  In  the  event  of  deficiency  of  assets  to  pay  the  debts, 
all  the  general  legacies  must  be  proportionally  abated  ;  and  if 
the  legatees  have  been  paid,  and  debts  in  excess  of  the  residue 
appear,  they  must  refund  rateably.*     If  a  legatee  die  in  the  life- 

•  A  specific  legacy,  as  of  a  piece  of  plate,  niu*.t  bv  paid  in  full :  Lul  it  is 
postponed  to  the  c'.iim';  of  the  legatee's  creditors. 


time  of  the  testator,  the  L.  falls  into  the  residue  of  the  ^-encci 
estate,  unless  the  terms  of  the  bequest  clearly  show  ibt  ije 
testator  meant  it  to  go  to  the  representatives  of  the  If-i-t. 
This  rule  of   law  is,  however,  modified   by  the  ^^ill5  .\r,  j; 
favour  of  the  issue  of  the  legatee  living  at  the  testator's  am 
If  a  L.  be  left  to  any  one  conditionally,  as  if  he  attain  the :;; 
of  twenty-one,  and  he  die  before  that   time,  it  is  a  .'j/vj  L 
But  a  P.  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-cr.;  i  1 
vested  P.  ;  and  if  the  legatee  die,  his  representative  is  es:u: 
to  it.     A  frivolous  or  immoral  condition  imposed  on  a  le^r.et  > 
void,  and  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  his  L.  without  lulliLj:;  i 
The  duly  on  a  P.  to  a  child  or  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  dtsct-. 
dam  or  ancestor  of  the  deceased,  is  £1  per  cent.;  to  a  br^.: 
or  sifter  or  their  descendants,    /^3  per  cent.;  to  a  stran^^t:  j; 
bl<^.'d,^^io  per  cent.     A  P.  to  husband  or  wife  is  exemp'-^-o 
duty, 

Lega'ti  ( Pat.  'sent  with  a  message*)  were  among  the  Roki= 
origin  lily  ambassadors  or  commissioners  chosen  by  the  se:jt|::5 
from  their  own  number,  but  especially,  in  the  time  of  iherepric 
the  chief  officers  of  the  generals  in  command,  who  app^n*.?: 
them,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  for  whom  th;  L 
acted  during  their  absence.  Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  liiee' 
P.,  and  three  is  the  smallest  number  ever  mcnlionctl  as  es 
ployed.  During  the  Empire,  legatus  chiefly  meant  a  govern;: 
sent  into  a  province  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  now  a  title  ijivcnb 
the  Roman  Curia  not  only  to  its  ambassadors,  but  alsotoiu:' 
archbi:>hops.  There  must,  therefore,  be  distingxushed  t? 
classes  of  P. — L.  nati,  and  L.  dati,  or  missi.  L.  nati  Chjh.r^ 
arc  lliose  who  hold  certain  archbishoprics  to  which  the  !egi-«- 
ship  is  permanently  attached.  These  had  originally  the  sin.* 
power  as  papal  legates  generally,  but  from  the  l6lh  c.  tlii-\cJ 
been  so  diminished  that  tiiey  properly  retain  only  the  bare  [:-i- 
To  P.  dati  or  missi  (' sent'')  belong  :—(i)  Delegates,  intn^ici 
with  full  i^owers  for  a  special  mission  ;  (2)  Apostolic  Nuna>. 
who  are  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Pope  accopup-g  ■■-' 
his  mandate,  and  who  i)ossess  jurisdiction  in  the  provincti  1^- 
signed  to  them,  having  authority  to  decide  the  ordiiunrii.^ 
resenati  (*  reserved  cases '),  and  to  grant  indulgences  lor  c-'- 
than  one  hundred  days,  but  less  than  one  year;  (3)  /■•-"^'''• 
('from  the  side'),  cardinals  delegated  by  the  Pope,  wboapp^-| 
as  his  actual  representatives,  and  possess  many  of  the  hr-^- 
prerogatives.  From  the  L.  a  latere  ordinarii  are  distit\£r-i^|''' 
the  extraordinarii,  who  are  commissioned  to  act  in  in^i.^:!-^ 
cases  of  importance,  as  in  Calling  a  council,  or  on  anemtii;. 
to  a  s(n'ere:"n. 

*  > 

Legato  (Ital.).  A  musical  term  for  a  smooth,  consectf^ 
manner  of  singing  or  j)laying  an  instrument  ;  it  is  opi^^'' 
Staccato. 

Le'gend  (Pat.  legenda,  *  to  be  read  '),  a  term  applied  oi'\?'^-! 
to  portions  of  Scripture,  later  to  other  writings  of  relig*^^'^'' 
struction,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  public  ser^'ices  of  ^'^ 
Church  or  to  the  monks  in  their  refectories.  Theorcl^caly-*; 
least,  the  term  was  one  of  the  widest  comprehensivencis,  ^• 
might  be  expected  to  cover  every  variety  of  composition  ana  t'^'^ 
shade  of  merit — good,  bad,  and  indilTerent.  Written  bynior*- 
for  monks,  it  was  natural,  however,  that  legends  shou.ii  <^^*' 
mainly  with  matters  ecclesiastical,  with  hagiology,  as  the/<-^ 
Lectionarii :  with  martyrdoms,  as  the  Libri  /^assionaks;  or^;^ 
the  'clean'  or  monastic  life,  as  the  Old  English  /^/ATt'«  ^ -'•'•. 
composed  in  the  12th  or  13th  c.  for  the  edification  of  tiK^n-n^j' 
Tarente  in  Dorsetshire.  The  Vita  S.  Antonii  of  Atiii^a-'j 
and  the  l'it,.r  Pat  rum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  are  among  the  ^"'^ 
j^roductions  of  the  kind,  and  these  let  forth  a  flood  of  less  f^^^;^' 
imitations.  From  Greece  were  imported  into  France  ana  i>^ 
legends,  the  authors  of  which,  familiar  with  the  fictions aii^'^^"' 
o(  the  East,  composed  their  works  in  the  spirit  0^  ^  \Qtc^\' 
and  which  acted  powerfully  on  the  more  sober  narratives  tJi^^ 
Western  Church.  Put  another  and  a  stronger  influence  >»'^' 
v.ork.  Pegeuils,  guarded  by  no  canon,  could  scarcely  en^ap-- . 
mingling  of  paganism  with  Christianity  which  pronip'^*"^ /"  ;^ 
wald,  King  of  the  E.  Angles,  to  establish  in  the  self-»"»^  ^^^'L 
one  altar  to  Christ  and  another  to  devils,  which  perpeH'^^p^  ' 
Saturnalia  in  ihe  sj^orts  of  Christmas,  and  has  retainecl  the  J'*;' 
phallic  and  fire  woiihips  in  a  hundred  observances  that,  i"^^; 
grown  harmless  and  meaningless,  still  linger  on  amongst  u^^-^^ 
in  popular  folklore  the  hammer  of  Thor  and  the  tride"' °'.''t 
both  came  to  be  identified  with  the  cross  of  Christianity,  soi^i 
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the  Slavs  have  traDsferred  the  attributes  of  Penm,  the  god  of 
thonder,  to  the  prophet  Ilya  (Elijah),  and  of  his  mother  Per- 
cunatele,  or  of  Lada,  the  counterpart  of  Freyja  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  the  god  of  Beowulf  is  simply  Woden  under  a  different 
title ;  and  the  dramatis  periona  of  Grimm's  Brtther  Frolkl^s 
Adventures  reappear  in  the  Alsatian  version  as  Christ  and  St 
Peter.  A  more  innocent  cause  of  that  blending  of  truth  and 
fiction  which  presents  itself  in  l^ends  was  the  fondness  of  the 
pious  monks  for  fastening  on  saints,  real  or  created  for  the  occa- 
sion, every  story  of  antiquity  or  chivalry  that  could,  they  fancied, 
cither  '  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,'  much  as  we  attribute  a 
bon-nwt  to  Sydney  Smith  or  Theodore  Hook.  Of  this  tendency 
Barlaam  and  Josafhat  (q.  y.)  presents  a  striking  instance,  as 
through  it  the  founder  of  Buddhism  has  actually  won  bis  way  into 
the  calendars  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  From  these 
combined  causes  many  legends,  originally  intended  for  historical, 
gradually  became  the  very  reverse  of  history ;  legends  in  general 
fell  into  disrepute;  and  the  terms Z.  and  legendary  came  to  hold 
their  present  significations  of  'falsehood'  and  'untrustworthy.' 
True,  many  legends  enshrined  unquestioned  facts ;  others,  like 
those  of  Christopher,  or  of  Augustine  and  the  Child  by  the  sea* 
shore,  were  beautiful  allegories ;  but  then  it  was  so  easy  for 
assailants  of  that  Church  which  had  adopted  these  legends  to 
point  out  that  this  was  false,  or  that  was  only  true  of  another 
than  him  of  whom  it  was  told,  that  such  and  such  stories  were 
monstrous  or  obscene ;  so  convenient  to  confound  the  Church's 
literature  with  her  dogmas,  that  legends,  and  especially  or  ex- 
clusively corrupt  legends,  were  brought  by  those  assailants  into 
a  prommence,  and  represented  as  possessing  a  coherent  unity 
which  the  Church  herself  had  never  intended  or  appointed  they 
should  hold.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than  a  very 
few  of  the  principal  collections  of  legends,  such  being  the 
Legenda  Aurea^  or  Golden  Legend  (q.  v.),  the  Gesta  Romanorum 
(q.  v.),  the  Flos  Sanctorum  of  Ribadineira  (2  vols.  Madr.  1599- 
ID  10),  the  Acta  Sasutorum  (q.  v.),  and  the  Liva  0/  thi  Saints, 
by  Baring-Gould  (15  vols.  1872-77). 

Legen'dre,  Adrien  Marie,  a  French  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Toulouse,  September  18,  1752.  Through  the  influence 
of  D'Alembert,  he  early  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  in  1 783  became  a  member  of 
the  Aoulemy.  In  1787  he  was  encaged,  along  with  Cassini  and 
Mechain,  in  calculating  the  true  longitudinal  distance  between 
Paris  and  Greenwich,  Uie  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
ExpoU  des  Operations,  faites  en  France,  6Mr.  (1792).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longituda,  and  held  important 
positions  as  a  director  of  the  University,  and  Ezammer  in 
I'£cole  Polytechnique.  He  died  at  Paris,  January  ip,  1833. 
His  chief  works  are  EUments  de  Ghmetrie  (1794),  Exercises  de 
Calcul  Intigral  sur  divers  Ordres  de  Transcendantes  et  de  Quad' 
ratura  (3  vols.  1S07).  supplemented  bv  his  Traiti  des  Fonctions 
EUiptiques  (2  vols.  1527),  La  Ikiorie  des  Nombres  (2  vols.  1830), 
besides  some  twenty  more  or  less  valuable  memoirs  upon  various 
questions  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  such  as  aouble  inte- 
gnUs,  the  theoxpr  of  parallels,  method  of  least  squares,  and  attrac- 
tions of  spheroids  and- ellipsoids. 

Leger-Linei  (Fr.  l^ger,  Might')  are  small  lines  above  or 
below  the  staves  in  music,  being  a  continuation  of  the  latter. 

Le'ffhom  (It  Lkfomo),  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  Use  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calambrone,  62  miles  W.S.W.  of  Florence,  and  12  S.S.W.  of 
Pisa  by  raiL  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Amo,  which 
enters  the  sea  7  miles  farther  N.,  and  is  itself  intersected  by 
several  smaller  canals.  The  city  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built,  but  the  houses  are  high,  and  the  streets  narrow  and 
gloomy.  There  are  many  fine  diurches  and  other  public  edi- 
hces,  including  three  hospitals,  an  observatorv,  a  free  libraiy, 
&c.,  and  the  suourbs  have  been  greatly  extended  and  embellished 
of  late  yean.  The  Jewish  synagogue,  in  point  of  size  and  rich- 
ness, is  the  second  in  Europe.  The  aqueduct  and  great  reservoir 
are  remarkable  structures.  Near  the  port  is  a  monument  to 
Ferdinand  I.  L.  has  an  old  and  new  narbour ;  the  latter,  the 
more  southerlv,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
tonnage,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  lighthouse.  On, a  little  island 
stands  the  lazaretto.  In  1873  some  11,000  ships  of  all  sizes 
entered  the  port,  the  export  and  import  trade  amounting  in  value 
to  £1,700,000.     The  imports  are  mainly  coal,  iron,  cutlery. 


petroleum,  sugar,  codfish,  pilchards,  and  herrings ;  the  exportSi 
straw  hats,  straw-plaiting,  silks,  borax,  marble,  sulphur,  fruits, 
and  anchovies.  Besides  the  straw-plaiting  industries,  there  are 
manufactures  of  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  salt,  Rosolio  liqueur,  &c. 
The  port  of  L.  was  free^  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  till  1867. 
Many  visitors  are  attracted  hither  by  the  baths  and  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  (i  874)  971O96,  of  whom  some  8000  are  Jews.  The 
earliest  notices  of  L.  are  ef  the  9th  c.,  and  relate  to  the  building 
of  a  church,  but  the  place  only  bepan  to  grow  in  importance 
after  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  c. 
In  the  14th  c.  it  came  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  was 
sold  to  Genoa  for  26,000  gold  ducats  in  1407,  to  be  sold  by  its 
new  owners  to  Florence  for  100, oco  gold  florins  in  1421.  The 
Medici  improved  its  harbour,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and 
conferred  on  its  inhabitants  exceptional  privileges.  Religious 
toleration  was  established,  and  merchants  of  all  nations  flocked 
hither.  It  was  held  by  the  French  in  1796-99,  retaken  by  them 
in  1800,  and  greatly  impoverished  by  forced  loans.  An  Italian 
and  British  force  recovered  it  in  December  1813.  The  Austrians 
took  Ia  in  May  1859,  and  quelled  a  slight  rising  there  in  1857. 

Iie'gio  (from  Lat.  lego,  '  I  choose ')  was  the  name  applied  in 
the  Roman  army  to  a  large  body  of  troops,  comprising  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  in  later  times,  artillery  also.  At  first,  the  L.  was 
composed  exclusively  o'f  Roman  citizens,  but  the  privilege  was 
subsequently  extended,  till  in  the  third  c.  A.D.,  even  barbarians 
were  admitted.  From  its  institution  by  Romulus  till  its  extinc- 
tion under  the  empire,  the  L.  passed  through  important  changes 
of  constitution.  These  have  been  referred  to  five  periods,  of 
which  we  may  usefully  select  the  third — from  B.c  300  to  B.C. 
107 — for  fuller  representation.  Four  L.  were  levied  yearly,  two 
being  assigned  to  each  consul,  and  each  L.  usually  contained 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men.  Polybius  thus  marshalled  in 
three  lines  a  L.  4000  strong :  Hastati,  1200  in  number,  youths 
in  the  first  bloom  of  manhc^d,  formed  the  first  line ;  Principes, 
also  1200  in  number,  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  formed  the 
second  line ;  and  Triarii,  600  in  number,  experienced  veterans, 
formed  the  third  line.  These  three  bodies  were  each  divided 
into  ten  maniples  or  companies.  There  were  also  1000  Velites, 
who  acted  as  light-armed  skirmishers,  and  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii.  The  cavalry, 
300  in  number,  were  divided  into  ten  turma,  or  squadrons  of 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  turma  into  three  deiuria  of  ten  men 
each.  The  chief  officers  of  the  I*  were  the  military  tribunes, 
of  whom  at  this  time  there  were  six,  and  under  them  were  sixty 
centurions,  and  sixty  optunus,  or  lieutenants.  The  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  wore  armour,  consisting  of  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  greave,  and  their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of 
a  sword,  and  heavv  javelins.  In  place  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  Triarii  carried  pikes.  Two  of  the  bravest  men  in  each 
maniple  were  appointed  standard  bearers,  and  each  !«  had  its 
silver  eagle.  The  L.  were  originally  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  raised ;  and  some  derived  titles  from  the  deities, 
under  whose  patronage  they  were  placed,  the  countries  where 
they  had  been  levied,  the  scene  of  their  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, &C. 

Iie'gi(m,  The  Thundering  (Lat.  Ugfo  fulminatrix),  was  a 
name  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  a  Roman  legion  in  con- 
nection with  a  well-known  legend.  In  the  war  with  the  Mar- 
comanni  A.D.  174,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  army 
were  on  the  eve  of  perishing  from  thirst,  when  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  with  rain  relieved 
the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  foes.  Christian  writers  repre- 
sented that  Uie  deliverance  had  been  miraculously  vouchsafed  to 
the  praters  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  imperial  army,  and 
the  madent  became  the  subject  of  a  famous  historical  contro- 
versy.   See  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimotiies,  chap.  xv. 

Legion  of  Honour,  a  French  order,  founded  under  the 
Consulate  by  a  law  of  May  19,  1802,  as  a  recompense  for  all 
services  rendered  to  the  state.  With  the  First  Consul  for  its  ex 
officio  Grand  Master,  it  consisted  of  a  Grand  Council  of  seven 
members,  presided  over  by  a  Grand  Chancellor,  and  of  sixteen 
territorial  cohorts,  each  of  which  had  its  centre,  master,  re- 
venues, and  council  of  administration,  and  was  composed  of  7 
grand  officers,  20  commandants,  30  officers,  and  350  legion- 
aries—in all  6512.  This  number  was  subsequently  augmented  ; 
the  title  l^onaiy  was  replaced  by  chevalier;    a  fifth  and 
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superior  grade  was  cstaMished,  tliai  of  ihe  GiMr.i  C 
t\yo  great  schools  for  the  daugluers  of  mem" 


'cr?   I,'. 


were  founded  March  29,  iSc^g.  Th.e  decoration  c  r-irte^:  ;:'  a 
five-rayed  star,  bearing  the  imperial  eiTi^-  ar.i  c:.:;'.e,  ar.  i  5  :r- 
mounted  by  the  imperial  crown.  At  the  Kes'.orati.n  li.e  :i:ie 
of  commandant  was  changed  to  commanier.  r.ni  o:  c^*n  i 
cordon  to  cjrand  cross,  while  the  efng)'  of  Henri  I\'.  w-?  ^.r  -:> 
tutcd  for  Napoleon's,  and  the  tleurs-de-ii'?  replace;  'Ve  ca^-'.e.  :  :> 
make  way  themselves  for  the  tricolor  in  i>3^.  By  a  i.rv  ::' 
January  22,  1852,  the  decoration  was  restored  t '>  .ts  cri^-ral 
form,  except  that  it  bore  the  head  of  Na;^^ie rn  III.,  ar.  :  :  .e 
legion  itself  was  reconstituted  on  a  fresh  basi^.  In  i  M 3  th.:e 
had  been  49,417  members,  but  this  number  was  r-.w  .i,m.r.;/:.e  i 
by  the  creation  of  but  one  fresh  chevalier  tor  every  two  dcceas.  ;. 
The  jTrand  crosses  were  limited  to  "60,  errand  i''r:->:er>  t  ">  K'?.  c  m- 
manders  to  400,  and  officers  to  2000 — exc■\I^ive  of  the  ir.re::;.. 
family  and  of  foreigners,  the  latter  being  merely  *a  ;::..•:.  :."  r.  : 
'received,'  and  consequently  takinc:  no  oa:h.  rer:>  •::>  ^:  i:  ni 
250  to  5000  francs,  conferred  on  ui.-aMed  men^.Le:->,  are  /.v:r,".ye  '. 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  order,  which  were  g:ea:'.y  au^tr.e::*-.-  \ 
by  Louis-Philippe.  The  Palace  of  the  Leg:>,)n,  erected  ;: 
for  the  Prince  de  Salm,  was  burnt  by  tb.e  Lo^m:ni:ni^t-.  23 
1S71. 
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falling  to  the  children  on  the  death  of  their  fa'/r.er.  The  ciaira 
of  L.  may  be  excluded  by  giving  the  children  a  \  r: vi-i^n  in  an 
antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  under  the  name  of  L.  A 
vision  in  a  c<'>ntract  of  marriage  exclubing  the  cla  :r., 
making  any  other  provision  for  the  children,  would  le  :n 
against  them.  A  father  may,  however,  frustrate  the  cl. 
conversion  of  his  moveable  estate  into  heritage.  A  q\v. 
ing  L.  must  collate  (see  Collation)  any  separate  prov 
ceived  from  the  father,  and  all  consiTierable  sums  of  money  a  i- 
vanced  to  the  child  must  also  be  colla'e  1,  unless  on  account  of 
education.     See  Jus  Relict/E,  Dead's  Part. 

Le^t'imacy.  See  Bastard  and  Bastardy;  for  S:-'tch 
law,  also  Bastardy,  Declarator  or,  and  Bastakliv,  Gift 

OF. 

Legitima'tion.  The  doctt  ii^.e  of  the  law  of  K:i:;lan.i  is  tliat 
'once  a  bastard  alwavs  a  bastard.'  Scotch  and  forei-:ii  I'^w  all.  w 
D.  by  the  subse'[uent  marriaL:e  of  the  parcn's.  1%  liowcvcr, 
lliere  was  a  legal  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  llic  parents  a:  ti.e 
date  of  the  chud's  i^iitii,  their  subsequent  marriage  will  n<n  ir.ake 
the  child  legitimate.  Wb.en,  a^nam,  another  mairia::e  }:a>  inter- 
vened between  the  da'e  of  the  birth  and  tlie  nhirringe  of  tr.e 
parent,  it  was  doubtci  whether  L.  took  place  ;  but  it  has  been 
decided  that  it  does.  The  right>,  however,  of  ci/.ldren  !< :.n 
legitimate  cannot  be  set  a^ide  by  the  L.  of  a  bastard.  A  clnld 
born  iiieintmiate  m  England  of  parents  domiciled  there  at  the 
time  of  Its  t^irth,  wr.uld  be  ]ei;itimate<i  by  the  sub'Sequent  marriage 
of  its  parents  in  Kn;']'in'l,  if  at  the  da'e  of  t::e  marn.ice  they  were 
domicded  in  Sco'lani.or  in  any  cth.er  country  in  wbieii  the  :  :in- 
ciplc  of  L.  per  su^.f/juen:  matrifuofiiitn:  is  rt.cngn: -cd.  It.  h^w- 
ever,  the  parents  were  doni-cded  in  Knglai^d  at  the  date  of  trie 
marrlai^c,  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  constituted  m  Scotlaii  i 
V. '>iiid  not  Imve  the  effect  of  L.  A  child  lecitiu'ja'ed  frr  sir'- 
irjucu:  f/intrimoniuvty  cannot  succeed  to  real  estate  m  b.nglan  i. 

Xiegit'imiBtS  sprung  into  exi.-*ence  as  a  French  jiol/Jcal  party 
after  the  revolutionary  events  of  July  1830.  They  were  'p}  o-e  I 
to  the  claims  of  lyAiis-Philippe,  se-n  of  tlie  I  >uc  d"<Jriean-, 
who  traced  liis  descent  tiirough  a  branch  of  the  B-zurbon  fannly 
in  a  direct  line  from  tiie  S'^cond  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  aivi  thev 
advocated  the  cause  of  Ilenii,  Due  de  Borfieaux,  Comte  de 
^Jiarnbord,  grandson  of  Charles  X.  In  the  Frencli  As-ernbly 
*:i*:  c6U  (Jroit  has  continued  with  unwcar\ing  faithndiie-'^,  un-ier 
every  vici/-.i?ude,  to  scheme  T^r  the  recoL-nition  of  Henri  \'.,  as 
th''y  term  the  r'-prcsentat,vc  of  the  elder  bianch  of  the  Bourbon 
f'imily.  After  the  fall  of  the  second  empire  '-ee  CHAMri'»Riit, 
tlir-re  seemed  some  likelihood  that  the  L.  wr,ul  1  be  successful  ia 
r'-- tr.ring  the  Com?e  to  his  throne,  no  fewer  than  280  deputies 
}»avmg  prev-nted  him  with  a  pro^'ramme  of  con'-titutional  govern- 
n.'-nt,  to  whioh  they  a-ked  ins  signature.  His  claim  to  'divine 
rii;ht'  jjave  hr,  J^arty  no  practical  chance  for  recommending  him 
to  the  country.  In  ilie  As^emlilies  of  the  I<eput.»lic  the  L.  are 
not  nurnTicaliy  imj<ortant,  but  they  exercise  considerable  power 
76 
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1-g  at  tin-.es  with   the   Bonapartists  and  0:1s"?j 
the  democratic  aims  of  the  c^U  gauih  and  coLt 


Leg^ano.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Verona,  :|;riln 
S..**  L  '  f  Verona  by  rail.  It  iies  in  a.  swampy  nee  distrc,  1 
::  -:n.e  strata -.c  imp  ;r:ance,  and  has  leather  and  strsw 01 
•in  lu-:r.e^  For.  (1^74^  i^.'^S^;. — Another  Italian  town  or  f 
5a~e  r-anr.e.  17  n:  es  N.  W.  of  Milan,  has  several  imcrti^i^ 
cr.u:;l  e^  :  -ta:-."^  rare  pictures.  It  was  the  scene  of  2  rt-^ 
vi:!:r^.  \x  n  ty  the  M.lanese  over  Friedrich  Barbarosji,  Ij_ 
>  I  ay  1 1  7  6.      I  ■ .  p.  .,  I S  74    00  S5. 


Leg's,  Human,  are  often  u>ed  as  heraldic  charges,  an'-: 

■jr  :n  a:m':'ur,  and  couped  (cut  off  smxx 
ragged  e'igeKat  the   thigh.     The  le^  ;:■' 


•  V 


/.J"...--    .:  aa  aa.n.a.  ;5  a  common  crest, 

Leg^iime.   the  fr-^it  of  a  leguminous  plant — ^.  f. .  th«  rxx  "J 

:  7  .a.      I:   c-':.si>'.s   of  a  sinjle  carpel  which  splits  into  :^ 

■b.  es.  r.   :  o:  ly  al:ng  the  ver.tral  suture  (as  is  the  case  la  '.'- 

:  1  :r:..\  cabei  a  fcllic'e^  but  al^o  alonji  the  dorsal  rri'-. 
e  -fe.:>  ar;  at::.cr.e<i  t  :•  the  ventral  suture.      A  variety  alio'. : 

n'.er/.ur.i  :s  cor.stoicted  aV>ove  and  below  each  seed,  \^tk^-'i 
\j  separate  pieces  when  ripe  at  these  several  constrictions. 

Legu  min.  or  Vegetable  Casein,  is  an  azotised  y'^'-"- 

.  i  -v^s-.-.tial  rart  cf  the  seeds  of  leguminous  and  some ':;'-:: 
:.nt.      It   n.av  be  rrocured  in  solution  from  kidnev-t.>e2r.=; * •: 
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them  in  a  m.ortar  with  cold  water  and  sL'ai:-^' 


Legumino  sae,  a  very  extensive  and  important  natnnl  o-^i' 
-f  L'iCotyle :  n:u5  plants  cisper-ed  through  all  parts  of  .' 
wirld.  b  :t  nv  re  especially  abundant  in  tropical  countrle?,  ^^ 
rar^in::  fr.m  lowly  annual  weeds  to  gigantic  trees.  It  is  d;v.:-;' 
i:r.o  three  lar.;e  suh'-or  lers,  viz,.  Fr.riJ:^n.7Cc'cr^  of  which  thsbei: 
an  i  the  tea  are  exanr  les  ;  Cus.:/ri/:^ir,  represented  br  cisri- 
bauhi:  ;a  and  ce-at;nia  ;  an^i  M:rf:cse\r^  including  the  aici'- 
nr.mosas.  «\:c.  The  or  ler  embraces  many  valuable  mdi:- 
!  lar.ts.  s'-.ch  as  those  yiel  i;ng  senna,  kino,  copaiva,  baliiri  • 
1  era  and  Tolu.  tamarind  gums  arable  and  tracacanth.  ic. : 
irn^orta^.t  biyes.  as  ind:_i;o  anbi  logwood  ;  many  valuable liffllt'-- 
as  rosewo  I  ;  numerous  staples  of  human  and  cattle  fo->'- - 
teas.  I^eans  haric^t^.  vetches,  clovers,  «S:c  The  prop-ert-es  ' 
rler  are  m  general  whi-)les'">me,  althout^h  it  contain^  s->r' 
n.-^us  species — c'. ,-..  laburnum.     The  leaves  of  vario-is?:'- 


Cic>  ol  trie  sub-ortter  M -"•  ■' '---  -—'-'-'^■^^^'' 

touche.l  ;  tr.is  is  particularly  mstanced  in  the  case  of  3/. ''«--'^' 


display  a  peculiar  irritability 


i-^,^ 


u.:u\:,  commonly  called  'sensitive  plants.' 


teuoat'.-^ry  C' 
is  s.tuated  ' 
ranges  o{  t 
210  m.iles  < 
htre.  to  a,; 
nnciah      I. 


Leh.  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Ladakh  or  Mib; 
Tl.i:  et,  wb.icli  r.  ^  w  forms  yart  of  the  State  of  Cashrrier:, '•' 
-nnecf.cn  \\\\\\  the  British  Government  of  In'li:^  '■ 
^n  tr.e  r  u,'l.t  bank  of  ib.e  Indus,  hidden  amid  'i-' 
he  W.  Hmilayas,  11,278  feet  above  the  sea,  r^ 
lue  X.  of  Simla.  A  British  Commissioner  re?  — 
. minister  justice,  v.\:c.,  conjointly  with  a  Casbre^-' 
.  has  i;reat  commercial  importance,  as  the  cfit-- 
where  tra  le  cara\an5  from  Varkund  and  Thibet  meet.  ' 
set  arate  aii^am  o\\  tiieir  way  towards  difierent  parts  of  CaNn^--' 
and  the  Funbiub,  In  1S7;  the  trade  was  registerci  to  •''■ 
value  of  /.  I  77.OCO.  Tlie  imp  rts  from  the  X.  are  E^oli  ^-'^ * 
dru;.;  callebi  ^v  :'■.:.'■,  and  /'.::':r'::/hi  or  shawl  wool;  fn">ml^-- 
cotton-]>iece  p"Mii-.  tea.  brocades,  spices  and  sugar.  Pop.  co-"»' 
— An  liur^pean  traz-iii^;  company  now  (1877")  ii*-"'^^  direct  I't'' 
Varkutvl.  under  the  enteiprismj:^  direction  of  Mr.  Kussed. 

Leib  nitz.  properly  Leibniz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  FTei- 
herr  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  thinkers,  was  V'^ 
July  6.  1646,  at  Liij  z;;^,  where  his  father  was  professor  in  '-- 
univer-ity.  After  studying  here  for  two  years,  he  remove.!  tojf"^- 
in  166;,  and  trie  same  year  published  his  hrst  printed  trcJtis'--'' 
FriKciuo  Indizidui^  which  was  followed  three  years  later  bv-> 
I}is:(rtiitio  de  Arte  Combinatorial  a  work  containing  plit><" 
phical  speculations  upon  mathematics  and  a  universal  larc"^-" 
\\\  1666  he  applied  at  Leipzig  for  his  doctor's  degree,  «b:i 
was  refused  him  on  account  of  his  youth.  This  induced  iiii^  *• 
leave  his  native  place  and  go  to  Altdorf,  where  he  presented  -> 
thesis  (De  Casibus  ferpUxis  in  Jure)  and  graduated.  He  t.".^ ■ 
vi-ited  Nuremberg,  where  he  applied  himself  to  chemistrr.  '-'" 
rather  alchemy.    In  1667,  on  the  invitation  of  Baron  von  Bc.^^ 
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burgy  the  prime  minister  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Frankfart,  where  he  was  much  engaged  in  legsil 
and  diplomatic  business.    In  1672  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
errand  to  Paris,  and  here  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
four  years,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  councillor  of  the  court 
of  Mainz.     In  1673  he  visited  England,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Newton,  Wallis,  Boyle,  Oldenburg,  and  other  celebrities, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
His  connection  with  Mainz  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  elec- 
tor in  1676 ;  and  he  left  Paris,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Hanoverian  capital. 
On  his  wa^  he  made  a  detour  through  England  and  Holland, 
visiting  Spmoza  at  the  Hague.    Henceforwara  he  made  Hanover 
his  home,  filling  numerous  political  and  literary  offices  under 
Dukes  Johann  Friedrich,  Ernst  August,  and  Georg  Ludwig  (after* 
wards  George  I.  of  England).     He  was  employed  by  the  first  to 
write  the  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  a  task  which  he 
never  completed,  but  which  directed  his  attention  into  many 
collateral  enquiries  in  politics  and  philology.     Nor  did  he  con- 
tent himself  with  historical  records ;  but  speculated  upon  the 
origin  of  the  globe  and  the  evidences  of  Geology  (q.  v.).     These 
speculations  are  given  in  his  posthumous  work  Proiogaa  (Gott. 
1749).    For  three  years  (1687-90)  he  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  visiting  the  principal  libraries  in  search  of  material  for 
his  projected  work.    After  his  return  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  his  varied  treasures ;  but  much  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  in  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical  business.    Thus  in  1700  he 
went  to  Berlin  with  a  view  of  more  closely  uniting  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg,  and  while  there  powerfully  aided  m  establishing 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.     He  was  elected  perpetual  president ; 
and  \Ti  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  (Miseelianta  BeroltH' 
ensia^  1 710)  appear  papers  by  him  upon  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects— mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  poetry,  archaeology, 
&C.    L»  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  relating  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  promoted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  Romish  and 
Lutheran  oiurches,  entering  into  negotiations,  which,  though 
encouraged  by  the  courts    of   Hanover  and    Berlin,   proved 
abortive.     It  was  after  his  settlement  in  Hanover  that  his  philo- 
sophy was  gradually  matured  and  systematised.    His  Medita' 
tiones  d£  Cognitiefu^  Veriiate^  et  Ideis  appeared  in  1684,  and  in 
1696  he  published  a  short  and  able  criticism  of  Locke's  famous 
essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.    A  fuller  and  more  formal 
reply  he  compiled  later,  but  did  not  publish  at  the  time  on 
account   of  Locke's  death  in  1704.     It  is  contained  in  his  most 
important  philosophical  work,  Nouveatix  Essais  mr  tEntendt' 
ment  HsdmatHy  published  by  Raspe  in  1767.     The  second  in 
importance  of  his  works  is  the  Thiodick  (1 710),  which  was 
written  avowedly  to  refute  Bayle's  sceptical  views,  and  still 
occupies   a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  theology.    His 
speculations  drew  him  into  a  controversial  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Clark,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  November  14, 
1716.    As  a  mathematician,  L.  b  celebrated  as  the  independent 
discoverer  of  the  methods  of  the  differential  calculus ;  and  in  this 
connection  was  embroiled  in  a  discussion  with  Newton,  or  rather 
Newton's  friends,  regarding  the  claims  of  each  to  priority.     The 
main  features  of  his  philosophical  system  are  given  under  the 
articles  Monad  and  Optdiism.     His  works  were  published  by 
Dutens  in  6  vols,  in  1768;  and  in  1840,  his  philosophical  works, 
published  originally  by  Raspe,  were  re-published  by  Erdmann. 
A  collected  raition  was  begun  by  Pertz  (11  vols.  1843-62); 
another,  by  Klopp  (5  vols,  x  864-436).     See  Guhrauer,  G,  IV, 
Frtikerr  von  L,    Eine  Biop-aphie  (BresL  2  vols.  1 846 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mackie,  Boston,  1845). 

Zjeioes'ter  (Lat  Legionis  eastra),  the  county  town  of  Leicet- 
tershire,  England,  on  the  Soar,  29  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Northamp- 
ton by  rail.  It  has  many  fine  churches,  of  which  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  restored  St  Maiy  s  (x86o),  and  erected  St.  Andrew's 
(1862)  and  St  Matthew^  (1867).  Other  edifices  are  the  Guild- 
hall, Com  Exchange,  Museum,  Alderman  Newton's  School 
(1865),  Wigston's  Hospital  (rebuilt  1866),  and  the  Trinity  Hos- 
pital. L.  has  made  rapid  commercial  progress  during  the  last 
twenty  yean.  The  staple  industry,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
employed,  in  1 874,  4707  weaven ;  and  bootmaking,  wonted 
ana  cotton  spinning,  brewing,  tanning,  lacemaking,  ironfound- 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  &c.,  are  largely  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1871)  Q5,22a  L^  returns  two  memben  to  Parlia- 
ment    It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity — the  capital  of  the 


Coritani,  and  the  Roman  Haia ;  was  the  scene  of  three  parlia- 
ments ;  and  sustained  sieges  by  the  Danes  (886),  William  Rufus 
(ro88),  and  Prince  Rupert  and  Fairfax  (1645).  Richard  III. 
slept  here^  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  the  night  before  Bosworth 
Field  (X485);  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  at  the  now  ruined 
abbey  of  St  Maiy  de  Pratis  (1530). 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of^  fifth  son  of  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  bom  in  x  531.  On  Eliza- 
beth's accession  in  1558  he  became  her  prime  favourite.  She 
showered  honoun,  offices,  and  gifts  upon  him.  His  wife.  Amy 
Robsart,  died  in  1560  under  suspicious  circumstances,  L.  being 
thought  to  aspire,  not  without  encouragement,  to  the  hand  of  the 
queen.  To  allay  suspicion,  Elisabeth  proposed  L.  as  the  husband 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  did  not  approve  the  choice.  In 
1575  he  entertained  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  for  seventeen  days, 
at  a  cost  of  ;£'6o,ooa  In  1576  he  privately  married  the  Countess 
of  Essex.  On  the  news  reaching  the  queen,  he  incurred,  but  only 
temporarily,  her  displeasure.  He  was  military  commander  in 
the  Netherlands  1 585-87,  and  at  Tilbury  1588.  A  successful 
intriguer  and  clever  courtier,  he  was  devoid  of  solid  ability  and 
of  principle,  and  was  an  incapable  soldier.  He  died  at  Corn- 
bury  in  Oxfordshire,  4th  September  1588.  See  Fronde's  History 
of  England, 

Iieices'tershire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Nottinghamshire,  N.K  by  Lincolnshire,  E.  by  Rutland, 
S.E.  by  Northamptonshire,  S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and  N.W. 
by  Derbyshire.  Area,  799  sq.  miles:  pop.  (1871)  269,311. 
The  surface  is  almost  whoUy  occupied  by  undulating  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  is  Bardon  Hill  (853  feet)  in  the  N.W.  portion 
of  the  county,  which,  though  now  hajt  of  trees,  still  retains  the 
name  of  Chamwood  Forest  The  formation  is  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Oolite  and  Lias  in  the 
E.,  the  coalfields  of  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch,  and  some  isolated  hills 
of  mountain  limestone.  I*  is  watered  by  the  Soar,  a  tributary 
of  the  Trent,  has  a  mild,  dry  clinmte,  and  a  loamy  soil.  In 
1876  there  were  103,415  acres  under  com  crops;  24,667  under 
green  crops  :  34iOio  under  clover,  sanfoin.  and  grasses  in  rota- 
tion ;  and  293,247  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  ur 
mountain  land;  also  17,917  horses,  128^088  cattle,  428,155 
sheep,  and  25,438  swine.  The  chief  crops  were  barley,  wheat, 
oats^  beans,  turnips,  mangold,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Most  of  the 
cheese  known  as  Stilton  is  made  at  the  dairy  farms  round 
Melton  Mowbray.  The  county  returns  four  memben  to  Parlia- 
ment The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (q.  v.),  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  Lutterworth,  and  Melton 
Mowbray.  L.  is  rich  in  Roman  remains — roads,  stations,  and 
tumuli — and  has  besides  the  ruins  of  three  castles  and  five  abbeys 
and  nunneries. 

Leigh,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  7) 
miles  S.W.  of  Bolton  by  rail  The  staple  industry  is  the  silk 
manufacture,  but  it  also  possesses  extensive  iron-foundries,  cotton- 
factories,  breweries,  ana  flour^mills.  There  are  large  collieries 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  of  parish  (1851)  5206 ;  (X871)  33,592. 

Leigh'ton,  Alexander,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1568,  studied 
at  Leyden,  where  he  obtained  a  medical  diploma,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  be  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1603), 
came  to  London  (16x3),  and,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  licence 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  practise  as  a  doctor,  accepted 
the  lectureship  of  a  Calvinist  meeting-house.  In  X629  he  had 
printed  in  Holland  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament^  or  Zioris  Plea 
against  the  Prelacie^  in  wtiich  the  prelates  were  denounced  as 
men  of  blood,  episcopacy  as  antichrist  and  the  queen  as  a 
daughter  of  Heth.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  February  29, 1630, 
brought  to  trial,  June  4,  and  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  the 
ministry,  whipped,  pilloried,  and  branded  with  a  double  S.S. 
('sower  of  sedition  ),  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  nose 
slit,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;^io,0(X),  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  escaped,  but  was  recaptured,  and,  after  undergoing  this 
barbarous  punishment,  lay  m  the  Fleet  Prison  until  released  by 
the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  which  also  voted,  but  never  paid 
him,  ;^6ooo,  and  made  him  keeper  (1642)  of  Laud's  palace  at 
LambeUi,  at  that  time  a  State  prison.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
insane,  either  in  1644  or  1649. — ^Robert  L«,  'the  saintly 
archbishop,*  ton  of  the  above,  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
bom  at  Edinburgh  or  London,  in  161 1  or  1613.  He  certainly 
entered  the  university  of  the  former  city  in  1627,  took  his  M.A. 
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in  i'03i,  re  i  :c  1  I'jr  some  years  wi'Ji  iclatives  at  Dtjuai  in  Fiance, 
wlic.c  '"aily  inl':'rcouise  with  Ca'.liolics  widened  his  views  and 
syiTiT'a'hic-s  nnd  ret'.irninc;  to  Scolland,  was  ordained  to  tlic 
ministry  <>{  NcwLatile,  near  I-.uinhi.ir<.;h,  in  December  1641. 
Iv. 's  drJike  to  (}ie  Covenant,  his  non-attendance  at  themeetini^s 
of  Lis  [-rrrshytcry,  and   hi->  lequest  to  be  allowed  to  preach  n<jt 

*  to  the  tirn'.s'  Init  *  f^r  c'^rnitv,'  are  recorded  in  the  records  of 
ti.e  I'n;  .i.yery  of  iJalkeith  aii<l  of  the  Ncwhattle  kirk-ses^i'tn 
(\>-\\n\\\i'y\  \n  vol.  iv,  rA \.\vi  PrcKrfdiU'j^';  of  theSocidy  of  Anthjuarifs 
in  .''Uollaiid),  He  joined  the  *  I'-iv^ai^cnient  I'arly  '  lor  tlie  kiiiL;  in 
lO.;*^,  corre  i,»oiidfd  actively  with  lOn^ni^h  episco])alians,  and  in 
I'"e^;ri:nry  1^*53  finally  re'■^i'.;ned  Ids  cure,  V)Ut  was  ncjtwith^tandini; 
elected  in  the  same  year  Principal  of  the  University  of  I'^dinLuiLdi. 
In  this  po'-t,  aiid  this  only,  L.  seems  to  have  found  rest.  1  f e 
jreaciicd  tlie  triith-.  of  (.hri-.i;aidty,  Ieavin;_j  others  to  settle  its 
d;  .pu'es  ;  by  a  vi-,it  to  Cr^muell  he  i)r<>cured  a  ^rant  of  increa-ed 
funds  to  lii^  university  ;  and  won  the  respect  of  th--  m«-st  different 
[•arries.  Jiut  at  the  Restoration  he  was  called  on  thr<>u,L;h  his 
l^rot^i'i-r,  Sir  I'>!i  ha  L.,  a  ^ecret  convert  t<j  C'atholicism,  to  accei>t 
a  m.'r'",  and  cIioosIdcj  Dunblane,  tlie  ])0()re-.t  and  smallest  see 
cjf  Serjtland,  was  consecrated  Deceniber  15,  1661.  Too  liberal 
for  the  nairow,  loo  yicMin;^  for  the  haid  tirne-i  oii  which  he  was 
thrown,  L.  spent  the  next  eleven  yeais  in  fi  uitlcss  endeavours  to 
counteract  or  undo  the  work  of  Sharj)  and  Laudcniale,  to  heal 
division-,  and  to  rcst-'TC  within  hi-;  diocese  more  frequent  services 
an'i'celebrati<.ns.  Twice  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles,  in 
1 0/05  and  1669,  the  second  time  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  in 
j/Iaec  of  its  accptanee  he  found  himself  trandate<l  to  the  archi- 
episcopatc  of  (ilas^ow.  Two  years  more  of  heartsick  strut:;^les 
with  the  intolerance  of  evil  times,  an<l  he  retired  fiom  the  unetjual 
content,  first  to  Kdinbur;^di,  then  in  1674  to  Ihoadhurst  in  Sussex, 
the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dij^htwater.  Here  he  lived, 
busied  ordy  with  study,  prayer,  and  nie<litation,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  duiing  a  vidt  to  lx)nd<jn  in  an  inn  in  Warwick 
Street,  June  26,  16S4.  L.'s  inlluence,  unfortunately  so  small 
on  his  own  times,  lias  been  preat  on  posterity.  His  'golden' 
Commentary  on  the  I'irst  I'.pistU  of  St.  Peter  is  marked  by  a 
tli(irough  Scottish  metaphysical  faculty,  lit  iiji  by  ])leasant 
Immrjur,  and  has  won  the  admiration  of  men  of  all  shades  of 
o]»inion,  from  Doddridj^e  to  Ciolend^'e,  formini;  as  it  does  the 
basis  of  the  lalter's  Aids  to  KcjJcction.  And  his  Sirmo>n  aiul 
PriTleitiones  'Phtoloi^ic(C  arc  only  less  valuable.  Editions  of  his 
works  liave  ]>een  published  in  1808,  1S19,  1825,  1828,  and  by  the 
L.  Club,  the  last  volume  of  their  series  appearni;^  in  1875.  See 
the  account  of  L.  in  liishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Oun  limcs. 

Leighton,  Frederick,  A.K.A.,  an  English  artist,  was 
])orn  at  Scarborough,  3(1  J^ecember  1830,  studied  at  Rome, 
I'erlin,  and  Frankfurt,  and  ])roduced  his  first  fmished  juc- 
ture,  *  Cimabuc  Tinding  Giotto  Drawing  in  the  FieUls,'  at 
Rrussels  in  184S.  After  further  study  at  I'aris,  Frankfurt,  and 
Rome,  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855  the  large  picture 

*  Cimabuc,*  rci>resenting  the  trium[)hal  procession  in  Florence 
of  the  master's  picture  *  Madonna,'  a  work  that  produced  a  great 
impression  in  England,  and  was  at  once  purchased  by  the  Queen. 
This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  a  l>riliiant  series  of 
tlas.-,ical,  scrijUural,  and  dramatic  works,  which  have  earned  for 
him  an  honourable  i)lace  in  the  first  rank  of  English  painters. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  arc  'The  Triumph  of  Music'  (1856), 
'Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet*  (1S58),  *  Capri  —  Sunrise' 
(i860),  *  Michael  Angelo  Nursing  liis  Dying  Servant '( 1862), 
•Dante  in  Exile'  (1864),  '  Syracusan  ]>ride  leading  \Vild  IJeast 
to  the  Temple  of  Diana'  (1S66),  '  Act<ea'  (1868),  '  St.  Jerome  ' 
(his  diploma  work,  1869),  *  Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for 
the  Body  of  Alccstis '  (1S71),  'Weaving  the  Wreath'  (1873), 
•Moorish  Garden;  a  Dream  of  Granada'  (1874),  'Da]^hne- 
phoria'  (187O),  and  'the  Music  Lesson'  (1877).  In  1877  he 
j)roduced  his  remarkable  essay  in  sculpture,  'An  Athlete  Wrest- 
ling with  a  Python,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  Academy  from 
the  Chantrcy  Fund  for  /"3000.  As  a  painter  L.  is  distinguished 
by  strong  individual  character,  and  staunch  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  schools,  especially  that  of  Venice. 

Leighton-Buzzard  ('Buzzard'  is  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
beau  desert^  and  '  Leighton  *  of  the  old  Legcan-buhr^  *  the  for- 
Iress  of  the  legion '),  a  market-town  of  England,  Bedfordshire, 
4oi  miles  N.N.W.  of  London  by  the  North- Western  Railway. 
It  has  an  old  church  dating  from  the  13th  c,  a  new  one,  St. 
Andrew's,  erected  in  1866,  a  market-house,  and  a  restored  Gothic 
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cross.     There  is  some  industry  in  straw-pUiiins. 
are  held  here  during  the  year.     Pop.  (1871)  4696. 

Lein'ingen,  a  mediatised  German  house,  of  wVidi  .'• 
male  line  l)ecame  extinct  as  early  as  1220,  but  was^rene^ei  't 
Friedrich  of  Saarbriick,  grandson  of  the  previous  Count,  il:  1 
13 1 7  split  into  two.  In  1 799  the  head  of  the  chief  br^dr.. 
made  a  Prince.  The  possessions  of  the  L.  family  new  i.n 
parts  of  Ijaden,  Bayern,  and  Hessen.  Queen  Victoru's  li;- 
brother.  Prince  Karl  (1804-56),  was  father  of  the  frscs: 
Prince  Ernst  of  L.  (born  9th  November  1S30),  caplim  a:  'h 
royal  yacht  'Alberta.' 

Leinster  (Irish  Gael.  Laighcm,  *a  broad -pointed  ?pei:,'xyi 
by  the  orii^inal  settlers,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  auiiii^--; 
the  ster,  'station,'  is  a  later  Scandinavian  addition;,  the  il::I 
s<»uth-easterly  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  is  bjun'ied  N-  ^ 
Ulster,  W.  by  Connaught  and  Munster,  S.  and  S.L  bvy. 
George's  Channel,  and  E.  by  the  Iri^h  Sea.  Its  greatest  IfCJ 
from  N.  to  S.  is  137  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  83  miies;  r:; 
7619  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  1,339,451.  L.  is  mountaiiiTc- ' 
the  E.,  especially  in  Wicklow.  With  the  exception  of  i^  -:i 
peaks  and  hilly  tracts,  the  rest  forms  a  plain  intersect^  ." 
numerous  rivers,  and  in  the  N.  diversified  with  lakes.  Ttit-i' 
rivers  are  the  Dee,  Boync,  LifTey,  Slaney,  and  BarroMf  |?  J 
its  allluents  the  Nore  and  Suir).  The  Shannon  separates  it  !':3 
Conna\;ght.  The  main  industries  are  tillage,  calde-br^-X 
and  linen  manufacture.  From  1841  to  1871  the  pop. '•'i  L 
decreased  on  the  average  I5-  per  cent,  per  annum.  L  J^' 
prises  twelve  counties.     See  Ireland. 

Lei'pa,  or  Bohmiscli  Leipa,  an  old  town  of  Boh-ii 
Austria,  on  the  Pulsnitz,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Dresden  by  nil  ^• 
cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures.      Pop.  (1869,1 0514- 

Leipoa,  the  aboriginal  name  of  a  bird  belonging  w  '-■ 
family  Mogafodidir,  })eculiar  to  Australia  and  New  Gui-^^^; 
called  by  the  colonists  the  native  pheasant.  The  oiilpK--- 
known  is  /..  oc'-Iuita,  which  very  much  resembles  a  phca.'^^:-  "^ 
cept  that  it  lacks  the  long  tail  of  the  latter.  The  L  ir.i^^; 
sandy  plains,  where  it  builds  a  curious  mound-like  Dest,3L'- 
3  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower  part  of  t^^-' 
is  very  hard,  and  this,  adtled  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  ai'^J- 
I  numerous  near  it,  gives  the  nest  very  much  the  appearance  Cii- 
ant  hill.  The  L.  lays  about  a  dozen  eecs,  and  if  tbe^p 
removed,  it  will  continue,  like  the  common  domestic  ben,  u -. 
fresh  ones. 

Leip'zig,  after  Dresden  the  largest  city  in  the  kingi^^^ 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  conflucr.LS' 
the  small  rivers  Elstcr,  Pleissc,  and  Parthe,  by  which  it  J^'^T;^' 
intersected,  65  miles  ^V.N.W^  of  Dresden  by  rail  ^'J^^;; 
Hamlnirg,  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Gcm-^^' 
is  the  imperial  centre  of  the  book  trade,  and  the  se:it  ol  • 
supreme  commercial  tribunal  for  the  Empire,  and  of  oneo! - 
oldest  and  most  rencjwned  universities  in  Europe.  The  inic^' 
of  tlie  city  is  somewhat  irregular  and  dingy,  dating  majn'y '"^ 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  It  is  girt  by  five  handsome ra"^'-; 
suburbs,  now  forming  a  continuous  belt,  from  which  '^'^^'*. 
rated  by  the  Promenades,  a  chain  of  fine  gardens  and  ^-^^ 
walks,  occuj^ying  the  place  of  the  old  fortifications.  -^''^'''^ ';^ 
line  of  the  Piomenades  are  several  fine  squares,  as  the  Au.'''^j 
Platz  (on  which  are  many  of  the  finest  buildings),  ^^^"^', 
Platz,  and  Ross  Platz,  while  the  suburbs  are  ornamented  bv^-- 
Lohrs  Garten,  Rosenthal,  Johanncsthal,  Johanna  r^y!'.!^" 
The  finest  l)uildings  are  the  Augusteum,  the  seat  of  the  I"'  ^ 
sity,  built  by  Geutebriick,  after  Schinkel's  design?,  in  !<>>'  :' 
new  theatre,  an  ornate  imposing  edifice  in  Renaissance  >)■; 
designed  by  Langhaus,  and  opened  in  1 868  ;  the  musei^-^; ' 
handsome  work  by  Lange  (1858),  containing  rich  coHecuo-^ 
plaster  casts,  engravings,  and  pictures,  and  among  the  -i-^ 
four  celebrated  landscapes  bv  Calame ;  the  large  PIeis5fnt''-> 
originally  a  citadel,  in  which  took  place  Luther's  disputa^u.  ^ 
1519,  but  now  used  as  a  barrack;  and  the  rathhaus,  01^  _^^ 
1556,  occupying  one  side  of  the  Markt  Platz,  near  the  ce:^-^.'^* 
the  city.  Of  the  few  good  churches,  the  most  notable  a^^'^^ 
Nicolaikirche,  a  Gothic  structure,  dating  from  1 525,  and  in*^-"::^ 
kirche,  consecrated  in  1496,  and  containing  a  beaulifijl  n^- 
altar.  L.  has  a  municipal  hospital  (iSil),  a  physiologic^^ |?^^ 
tute,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  no^^^^j 
among  the  fir^t  in  Europe.    The  university  (ProtcsiaflO  ^  "^ 
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most  important  in  Germany  in  retpect^of  attendance,  havine,  in 
1876,  156  professors  and  teachers,  and  2925  students,  of  whom 
1 171  were  studying  jurisprudence,  989  philosophy,  428  medi- 
cine^ and  337  thedlogy.  It  was  founded  in  1409,  and  has  a 
library  of  150,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS.,  while  the  city  has 
another  of  loo^ooo  toIs.  and  2000  MSS.  As  a  centre  of  book- 
selling and  publishing,  L.  ranks  next  to  London  and  Paris.  In 
1871  there  were  249  book  firms,  21  book-commission  merchants, 
and  1 14  publishers,  most  of  whom  had  their  own  printing  estab- 
lishments. Publishers  throughout  Germany  have  book  depdts 
here,  and  packages  of  new  works  pour  daily  into  the  city,  to  be  at 
once  circulated  again.  The  German  booksellers  congregate  in 
great  number  at  the  Easter  or  '  Jubilate '  Fair,  and  transact  busi- 
ness at  their  own  Borse.  L.  has  an  extensive  typefounding 
industry  and  manufacture  of  chemicals,  waxcloth,  ether,  oils,  per- 
fumes, musical  and  scientific  instruments,  cigars,  hats,  &c.  Three 
celebrated  annual  fairs  are  held,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  New 
Year,  and  the  first  two  are  still  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
(some  40,000)  of  merchants  and  traders,  comprising  Jews, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Turks,  Persians,  and  even 
Chinese.  The  staple  commodities  are  furs  (;Ci,ooo,ooo  worth 
yearly),  leather,  cloth,  woollen  wares,  linens,  and  glass;  and 
transactions  are  valued  annually  at  ;^  10,000, 00a  A  wool  market 
is  also  held  for  three  days  in  June.  Pop.  (1875)  127,387.  L. 
is  said  to  have  been  orimnally  a  Slavic  settlement,  its  name, 
Uptk^  meaning  *  town  of  the  lindens,'  from  Up  or  lapit '  a  linden.' 
It  clustered  round  a  castle  built  by  King  Heinrich  I.,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  a  town  in  1015.  It  was  fortified  in  the 
ixth  a,  received  various  privileges  from  Otto  the  Rich,  Mark- 
graf  of  Meissen,  about  1170,  and  thereafter  increased  rapidly. 
As  early  as  xx8o  biennial  markets,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
were  held,  and  attained  great  importance  in  the  15th  c.  In 
1458  a  New- Year's  fair  was  added,  and  subsequently  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town  were  extended  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Hie  Z.  Conference  between  Luther,  Eck,  and  Karlstadt  (1517) 
connects  L.  with  the  advance  of  the  Reformation.  The  town 
was  five  times  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Tilly  took  it  in  1631,  and' later  the  Swraes  and  the  Imperialists 
held  it  alternately.  Its  growing  commerce  was  again  checked 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  and  about  it  took  puce  the  great 
battle  of  L.,  or  'battle  of  nations,'  between  Napoleon  with 
180,000  men,  and  an  allied  force  of  300,000,  commanded  by 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  Bliicher,  and  Bemadotte.  After  a  terrible 
conflict  of  three  days  the  French  were  forced  to  evacuate  L., 
with  the  loss  of  38,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  30,000  prisoners, 
on  the  i8th  October  18x3.  See  Gretschel,  Beitrage  tur  Geschichte 
L,*s  (Leips.  1836);  Ovyssit^GeschkhU  cUr  Stadt  Z.  (Leips.  2  vols. 
1840-42);  Sparfeld,  Chnmik  der  Stadt  L.  {Jjtv^  ^A  tA,  1851); 
and  Zarncke,  Die  Urkundlichen  Queilen  tur  Ceschkhte  der 
l/nhenitat  Z.  (Leips.  1857). 

I«eith,  after  Glasgow  and  Greenock  the  chief  port  of  Scot- 
land, is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Water  of  Leith,  distant  2  miles  N.N.E.  from 
the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  with  whioh  city  it  is  connected  by  the 
continuous  line  of  houses  in  Leith  Walk;  and  by  direct  railway 
and  tramway  lines.  It  lies  on  low  ground,  and  is  divided  bv  the 
Water  of  Leith  into  two  parts,  called  North  L.  and  South  I* 
(now  more  correctly  West  and  East  L.)*  The  older  portions  of 
the  town  are  squalid  and  strangling,  although  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  m  recent  years.  The  Water 
of  Leith  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and  the  harbour 
opposite  the  docks  is  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  and  swinging  in  a  single  leaf  over  a  waterway 
120  feet  in  width.  This  bridge  was  recently  erected  by  the 
Dock  Commissioners  at  a  cost  exceeding  ;£'32,ooo,  chiefly  to 
carry  the  railway  traffic  across  the  harbour.  In  South  L.  are 
extensive  links,  formerly  much  used  for  golfing,  and  containing 
several  mounds  raised  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  X56a  The  more 
notable  buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  built  in 
1450,  with  a  modem  front  and  tower;  the  elegant  Anglican 
church  of  St'  James,  with  a  spire  and  peal  of  belU,  designed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Sci»tt ;  North  L.  parish  church,  with  a  spire  184  feet 
high,  erected  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  ;^  14,000;  Trinity  House, 
founded  in  1555,  and  rebuilt  in  x8x7;  the  town-hall  (built  X827); 
the  Royal  Exdiange  buildings  (cost  ^  x6,ooo),  the  High  School, 
the  Com  Exchange,  now  partly  used  as  a  reading  room,  custom 
house,  and  various  banks,  and  other  offices.    Facing  the  shore,  to 


the  W.,  b  L.  Fort,  the  head-quarters  for  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
Scotland,  with  accommodation  for  400  men  and  150  horses,  and 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Station,  of  recent  construction,  lies  be- 
tween the  Fort  and  the  Shore.  The  industries  of  L.  are  mainly 
distilling,  brewing,  sugar-refining,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  flour-milling,  engineering,  and  the  making  of  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  soap,  chemicals,  bottles,  &c.  It  is  now  the 
second  port  in  Scotland  for  the  export  of  coaL  But  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  L.  is  its  splendid  harbour  and  extensive  docks. 
There  are  (1877)  four  wet  docks,  with  a  total  water  area  of  26 
acres ;  the  last  constracted,  the  Albert  Dock,  alone  covers  10} 
acres.  To  the  E.  of  the  Albert  Dock,  and  on  the  shore  of 
South  L.,  a  new  wet  dock  with  a  centre  quay  and  a  water  area 
of  x6§  acres  is  (1877)  in  course  of  constmction.  The  reclama- 
tion work  for  this  dock  and  for  railway  accommodation  adjoin- 
ing, encloses  ixo  acres  of  the  seashore,  and  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  public  in  the  way  of  roads  and  accesses  to  the 
shore,  &c.  There  are  also  several  graving  docks,  of  which  the 
largest  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  is  450  feet  long,  73  wide  at  the  en- 
trance, and  24  deep  on  sill  at  spring-tide.  Two  magnificent 
piers,  the  E.  3530  feet,  the  W.  3x23  feet  long,  stretch  out  into 
the  Forth,  forming  delightful  promenades,  and  affording  beautiful 
views  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Fife  hills.  The  trade  of  L,  mainly 
foreign  and  colonial,  and  to  a  large  extent  transit,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  ending  15th  May  X877,  ^^i^  enterea  tiie 
port  4279  vessels  of  9x9,655  tons  (2130  steamers,  of  576,03x) ; 
and  cleared,  4275  of  9x6,5oiS  tons  (2x36  steamers  of  5774x8). 
In  the  same  year  the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  amounted  to 
;f28,72X,  and  shore  dues  on  goods  (inward  and  outward)  to 
;^39,82o;  the  total  revenue  of  the  port  was  j£^2,57o^  and  expen- 
diture (including  cost  of  new  wet  docks)  ;£'x24,6o3.  Eleven 
years  ago  (1865)  the  total  revenue  was  only  ^42,176.  The 
chief  imports  are  grain,  timber,  flour,  guano,  bones  (for  manure), 
tobacco,  fmits,  wine,  cattle,  and  oil-cake ;  the  exports  are  coal, 
iron,  paper,  ale,  spirits,  &c.  The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in 
the  two  years  ending  X5th  May  1877  was  667,509  tons.  With 
Portobello  and  Musselburgh,  L.  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  (X871)  44,277.  U  is  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
?uity,  reference  being  made  to  it  in  documents  of  the  X2th  a 
t  was  the  chief  port  in  Scotland  for  several  centuries,  and  was 
under  the  control  of  the  municipality  of  Edinburgh  till  X833, 
but  since  then  the  town  has  had  its  own  provost  and  council, 
while  the  harbour  and  docks  have  been  vested  in  a  corporation 
of  commissioners  elected  by  various  public  bodies  of  Edinburgh 
and  L. 

Leit'meritz  (Czech  Litotnerice),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge 
597  yards  long,  35  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Prag,  has  a  fine  cathedral 
(founded  X054),  six  churches,  five  educational  institutions,  &c. 
Brewing,  salmon  fishing,  straw  plaiting,  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  industries,  and  large  quantities  of  fmit  are  annually 
exported  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.    Pop.  (X869)  xo,023. 

Leit'omischl,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Lantschna,  an 
affluent  of  the  Elbe,  88  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prag,  has  fine  churches 
and  the  noble  schloss  of  the  ducal  branch  of  the  house  of  Wal- 
steiru  The  staple  industries  are  the  cultivation,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  flax.     Pop.  (1869)  6789. 

Lei'trim  (Irish  Gael.  Uath-dkruim^  'the  grey  ridge'),  a 
county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Connaught,  surrounded,  except  in 
the  N.W.,  where  it  bonlers  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  by  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  Longford,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal  1  he 
area  is  597  sq.  miles,  25  of  which  are  under  the  larger  rivers  and 
lakes ;  the  pop.  (155,297  in  X841)  was,  in  X871,  95,562,  of  whom 
85,974  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  S.  portion  of  L.  is  a  plain, 
bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  studded  with  small  louglis 
and  intersected  with  affluents  of  that  river  and  the  Erne,  but  the 
rest  (two-thirds  of  the  county)  is  vei^  mountainous.  The  chief 
peaks  are  Truskmore  (2072  feet)  m  the  N.,  Slieve-an-Ierin 
(X922  feet),  and  Slieve-na-Killa  (X711  feet)  in  the  E.  L.,  at  its 
narrowest  part,  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  Lough  Allen.  The  pre- 
vailing rock  in  the  S.  of  L.  is  limestone,  and  in  the  N.  sand- 
stone ;  the  soil  is  fertile  only  in  the  S.  The  main  crops  are  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  In  187 1,  86,738 acres  were  unaer  tillage; 
2x2,632  in  pasture,  3265  plantation,  and  66,580  waste,  lx>g, 
mountain,  &c.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making 
frieze,  coarse  woollens,  and  linen,  and  in  working  limestone  and 
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coal.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are  also  found  in  L.  There  are  three 
market-towns,  Carrick-on-Shannon  (which  is  also  the  assize 
town),  pup,  (1 871)  1431  ;  Mohill,  pop.  (1S71)  1062;  and  Manor- 
Hamilton,  poj).  (1871)  977.  The  county  has  two  members  of 
I'arliament.  L.  was  cotHjUt-red  by  the  KnL,^lisl\  in  the  reiL;n  of 
Elizabeth.  Brian  O'Rourk  rebelled  in  15SS,  and  in  1 596  his 
son,  Teaguc  O'Rourk,  who  was  not  reduced  till  1C03. 

Lerand,  Charles  Godfrey,  a  versatile  American  writer, 
born  at  Philadelpliia,  Aiij^ust  15,  1S24,  <;raihia(cd  at  Princeton 
College  (1S46),  travelled  in  Europe,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
Municli,  and  Paris,  an>l  returning  to  America  in  1S48,  was  called 
to  the  bar  (1851).  Rclinqui.>liing  law  for  litciatvue,  he  wrote  for 
periodicals,  and  was  editor  of  several  Ameiican  maL;azines,  but 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  saw  some 
service,  settled  in  England,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  re- 
side. L.'s  fame  rests  chietlv  on  hi-;  Hans  KniinuDni  s  BalLids 
(=;  parts,  1867-70;  complete  ed.  1872),  wrUlen  m  tlie  bi<»ken 
English  of  a  I'ennsylvanian  German;  somewhat  similar  to  wliicii 
is  his  yV</^7>/  J\u\;lish  Siu^^-Son^^  (lJS7r)).  He  is  also  author  of 
two  Works  on  the  Englidi  gyp.-.irSj  varitnis  translations  from  the 
(icrman,  llie  l-.i^'ptian  SkctJi-Jjjok  (1873);  JoJuniykin  and  tlw 
Goblins  (1876),  «i:c. 

Leland,  or  Laylonde,  John,  the  first  Englidi  antiquary, 
born  in  London  about  1506,  i»a-.sed  from  St.  Raul's  School  to 
Christ's  College,  Candjridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1521  ;  after- 
wards,  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  stulied,  besides  Creek  and  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  Erencli,  Spani-.h,  and  Italian  ;  antl  having 
taken  orders,  received  the  living  of  Popeling  in  Calais  Marches 
(i53o)»  the  ])osts  of  chai)lain  and  librarian  to  Henry  VUL,  and 
the  title  of  King's  Antiquary  (1533),  with  a  commission  to 
examine  all  the  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  Eor  six  years  he 
travelled  through  England  and  Wales,  compiling  notices  of  the 
towns,  castles,  and  religious  houses,  catalogues  of  libraries  and 
extracts  from  the  books  they  contained,  with  miscellaneous  topo- 
grajihical  and  historical  memoran<la.  Six  moie  years  he  sj^ent 
in  the  task  of  arranging  the  ina^s  of  material  he  had  thus  accu- 
mulated, receiving  the  rectory  of  llaseley,  Oxfordshire  (1542), 
and  a  canonry  of  King's  College,  Oxfoid  (1543),  but  his  reason 
pave  way  ;  he  became  ])erfectly  insane  in  1550,  and  died  at 
London,  i8th  April  1552.  Of  his  invaluable  collections,  which 
were  dispersed  at  his  death,  some  have  perished,  others  were 
tleposited  (1632)  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Of  the 
latter  the  Connnentarii  de  Sciiptoribtis  BritanniciSy  was  edited  by 
Anthony  Hall  (2  vols.  Oxf.  1709);  antl  the  Jiinnatv  H)  vols. 
Oxf.  1 7 10-12  ;  3d  cd.  1770)  ;  and  l)e  Rrbus  Britantnas  ColUc- 
tanca^  by  Thomas  Ileaure  (6  vols.  Oxf.  1715  ;  2d  ed.  1770). 

liCland,  John,  D.D.,  a  Prcsbyteiian  divine,  l^orn  at  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  l8th  October  1691,  was  educated  at  Dublin,  and 
receiving  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation  in  New  Row  in  that 
city  (1716),  continued  to  labour  there  until  his  deatli,  i6th 
January  1 766.  He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  Old  as  tu^  Creation  (1 733  )  ;  to  Morgan's  Moral 
riiilosophcr  (1739),  for  which  Aberdeen  University  conferretl  on 
him  its  doctor's  degree  ;  to  DodweU's  Christianity  not  Pounded 
on  Arfpiment  (1742);  and  to  ]>olingl)roke's  Letters  on  JJistory 
( 1 752).  ]  le  also  wrote  .•/  /  ^lew  of  the  rripuipal  Deistieal  li ';  iters 
in  Em^Iand  (1754);  and  'J'he  Advantai^e  and  Neeessitv  of  the 
Christian  Kroelation  {1762).  See  the  lilr,  by  Isaac  Weld,  pie- 
fixed  to  his  posthumous  Disoottrses  on  I'arious  SnbyeJs  ^4  vols. 
I7<''9)- 

Lely,  Sir  Peter  (Peter  van  der  Faes),  was  born  at 
Soest,  Westj.halia,  in  1618.  He  was  a  pupil  o(  the  painter 
I'cter  Grebber.  In  1641,  the  year  following  that  of  \'an  Dyck's 
death,  he  visited  England,  wheie  he  soon  fell  to  portrait-painting, 
fiillowing  Van  Dyck's  popular  style.  Undisturbed  by  political 
changes  around  him,  he  pursued  his  profession  with  equal  suc- 
cess under  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  Being  court-painter  to  Charles  II.,  he  waschielly 
occupied,  as  might  be  expected,  in  executing  female  i»ortraits, 
and  his  array  of  *  Wind.^or  Beauties'  remains  to  testily  to  the 
king's  taste  and  the  painter's  skill.  His  i)ortraits  of  men  are,  as 
a  rule,  wanting  in  vigour ;  but  his  ladies,  for  easy  attitude, 
graceful  drapery,  and  depth  of  expression,  equal  those  of  Van 
I  )yck.  Of  his  historical  subjects,  the  best  known  are  'Susanna 
and  the  Elders,'  'Jupiter  and  Europa,"  *Cimon  and  Iphigenia.' 
L.  died  in  1680. 
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Lemai'tre,  Fr^d^ric,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  i:n 
was  born  at  Havre,  in  July  1 798,  and  studied  for  two  t-^- 
under  I^fon  at  the  Copts^n'atoire.  He  played  at  the  '0;^/, 
and  '  Comedie,'  but  found  his  proper  sphere  at  the  'Fort;-^  j 
Martin,'  where  his  brilliant  versatile  powers  gained  bim  tie [jil' 
of  the  Talma  du  Boulroard,  The  ease  with  which  be  y^ 
from  the  tragic  through  the  airiest  comedy  to  all  ihei;l:it^ 
the  eccentric  and  grotesque,  made  him  the  great  actor  olih'^ri 
ron\antic  school  of  art  and  poetry.  Ele  emb^Klicd  the  rirt-4:c 
ceptions  of  iJumas  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  among  his  ininy.^. 
ing  parts  were  *  Kuy  Bias,'  '  Lucrece  Borgia,'  *  Kciu,' i.i-  .^•• 
beri  Macaire.'     L.  died  lat  Eebruary  1876. 

Leman,  Lake.     See  Geneva. 

LemTserg  (Polish,  Liooiv;  Lat.  Leopolis :  Tr.  L^^.^ 
capital  of  Galicia,  Austria,  on  the  Poltew,  36S  mi.es  Ni- ■ 
N'ienna,  and  190  miles  E.  of  Cracow  by  rail.  The  oliv  '^' 
of  L.  is  uninteresting,  but  its  seven  suburbs  make  none::  - 
hnest  towns  in  Austria.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic,  i  0:.-^ 
and  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  has  twelve  monasier>a  ^ 
thirty-one  churches,  chief  of  which  are  the  Roman  ux^ 
cathedral  (1344),  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  Domimcan  chura- 
the  Greek  Cathedral  of  St.  George,  with  the  archie;  :>-■- 
palace.  The  Rathhaus  is  modern,  and  has  a  tower  21:  -^ 
high.  There  are  many  educational  institutions,  and  1 '» 
versity,  founded  in  17S4,  wdiich  has  lOOO  students,  ania:-^-- 
of  50.000  volumes.  The  National  Institute,  founded  by  .-^-- 
(Jssolmski  in  1S17,  possesses  100,000  volumes,  ano  iA: 
museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  L.  has  a  greit  cosi^' 
sion  trade,  and  manufactures  attar  of  roses,  wax-Ii^^b-'  .- 
lucifer-malches,  naphtha,  paper,  and  machinery.  Dur.ii^-'i" 
weeks  following  the  6th  of  January  there  is  annuaUy  he;iir'- 
fair  and  money-market.  L.,  formerly  called  Lowfnbur;,  j - 
its  founder  Lew  or  Leo  Danielwicz,  Prince  of  llauo,  ---^ 
from  1259.  It  was  taken  by  Kazimierz  IIL  in  154^-'^'''^';; 
besieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1525,  the  Russians  and  Cosii:^.- 
1556,  Kadoczv  in  1657,  the  Turks  in  1672,  and  the  ^»c- 
under  Karl  Xil.,  in  1 704.  In  the  first  division  of  Foiaul^.'- 
(1772)  to  Austria.     Pop.  (1876)  87,109. 

Lemm'a  (Gr.  'something  assumed*)  in  geometry, is  a  r- 
liminaiy  projiosition,  established  with  a  view  to  faciii'i''^'- 
demonstration  of  a  theorem,  or  the  construction  ot  a  proa-c* 

Lemming  {Myodes  Lemmns)^  a  genus  oi  Kodcn't^  \\\^ 
inhabiting   N.    Europe,   and  included    in  the  MurT^ui  01  •- 
fanuly.     The  ears  are  very  small.     The  feet  have  haiO  ^ 
and    the   structure   of    the   fore-feet   is    eminently  ^^^V'^:"^^^ 
digging  in  the  ground.     The  tail  is  extremely  short  ^'\^^^ 
The    teeth    number    sixteen,    and    include    two   incisor*.^ 
prenndars,  and  four  molars  in  each  jaw.     The  average  ^--^ 
the  L.  is  about  6  mches.     The  colour  is  dark-brown  aLyve.^-; 
under  ]xirts  being  yellowish-white.     The  chief  interest  at-f--^^' 
to  the  L.  ari.>es  from  its  periodical  migration  in  immense  do. -^ 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  travelling  invariably  i»i  *-*  % 
line.      If  rivers  or  lakes  of  considerable  breadth  i'^^^^'^p^.r. 
animals  swim  across  ;  and  so  destructive  are  they,  that  ^"^'^7^, 
Catholic  clergy  are  accustomed  to  use  a  form  of  exorciiw 
ever  they  apjjcar  in  any  district. 

Lem'nian  Earth,  a  mineral  substance  of  a  ^^^^^  .^"^j 
tency,  found  in  the  island  of  Stalimene  (ancient  ^f '','^.. 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a  medicine.  Formerly  it  wa^  ^^i  ^  . 
mially  with  considerable  ceremony,  and  stamped  witban 
seal. 

Lem'nos  (still  .so-called,  and  also  by  its  J^^^^^I  Jl^; 
St,:li/nene),  is  an  i^lantl  in  the  i^gean  Sea,  about  n^  , 
between  Mt.   Alhos  and  the  Hellespont.     It  is  147  ^}'  ..  ™ 
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in  area,  and  its  rocks  exhibit  manifest  signs  of  y^^^^'J^'^.'^^J^^c: 
L.  was  the  fabled  residence  of  Vulcan,  who  is  said  to  ^^^^^; 
ui>on  it  when  hurled  by  'angry  Jove'  from  heaven.  }  ^^^ 
famous  labyrinth,   and  its  chief  production  is  a  species 
earth.     See  Ll.MNIAN  Eakth. 

Lem'on  (Er.  li/non^  from  the  Turkish  //www,  and  tna  /^^ 
the  Arab,  laimun),  a  fruit  which  is  the  produce  of  ^^^-x^'x^- 
iiini^  one  of  the  varieties  of  Linnajus'  C.  nudica^  of  ^  ,  ^'i 
varieties  are  the  Citron,  the  Lime,  the  Sweet  L,  I'^^j  ., 
ojnnion  of  some  authorities,  the  Orange  also.  •'^P'*^''!  .Jt.- 
.'Ml'h.  de  Cmlolle,  the  L.  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
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and  Romani,  iti  culture  only  extending  into  the  W.  with  the 
conqaests  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  la^el^  grown  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  various  coontries  boroermg  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  the  fruit  being  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of 
L.'juicet  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lemon* 
ade  and  by  calico-printers.  Oil  of  L,^  expres^d  or  distilled 
from  the  fxesh  peel,  serves  for  flavouring,  &c,  and  from  it  citric 
acid  is  prepared. .  L,-feel  is  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,,  and 
used  either  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  for  various  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  The  L.  has  become  naturalised  in  parts  of 
S.  America,  and  in  some  of  the  W.  India  islands.  Z.  <oloured 
expresses  the  purest  yellow  without  any^  brightness. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Z.— I*-juice  is  administered  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  aflections,  and  in  acute  rheumatism, 
but  its  chief  use  is  as  an  antiscorbutic,  its  properties  as  such 
having  been  ascertained  in  1609.  It  was  not,  nowever,  till  1795 
that  the  Admiralty  gave  a  general  order  for  the  supply  of  ll* 
juice  to  the  crews  of  the  navy. 

Iiemonade^,  a  cooling  pleasant  antiscorbutic  beverage  pre- 
pared \j  adding  sliced  lemons  and  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  to 
boiling  water,  leaving  the  mixture  till  it  cools,  and  then  straining 
off  the  liquor.  The  name  is  also  commonly  given  to  an  aerated 
beverage  (see  /Srated  Watxr)  to  which  a  proportion  of  syrup 
of  lemons  is  added. 

Lemon  ChraM  {Andropogon  Setumanthns)  is  a  native  of  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  &c.,  frequent  in  British  gaidens  as  a  stove- 
consenratoiy  plant  The  fredi  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  de- 
lightful lemon-like  scent,  and  a  fragrant  oil  known  medicinally 
ai  Siri-oil  is  obtained  by  distillation.  A  similar  species  occurs 
in  arid  places  of  the  interior  of  N.  Australia. 

Lempiiexe,  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  JerKy  about  1755, 
and  studied  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In  1788  he  nub- 
lished  the  CUuncal  Dictionary,  which  for  many  years  was  fami- 
liar in  the  hands  of  English  classical  students^  but  which  has 
long  been  displaced  by  works  more  equal  to  the  demands  of 
mcKleni  scholarship.  L.  published  a  Universal  Biography  in 
1808k  and  died  ist  February  1824. 

Le'mur,  the  name  given  to  various  genera  of  Sirtpsirhine  or 
lower  monkeys,  chiefly  inhabiting  Madagascar,  but  also  occur- 
ring in  the  E.  Archi- 
-       77-  peUgo.     They  have, 

y   ^^    ^      ^^Z^-'~^_     as    a   rule,  fox -like 

heads.  All  the  feet 
are  provided  with  five 
toes,  and  the  hinder 
feet  are  usually  larger 
than  the  fore  feet 
The  nail  of  the  second 
finger  is  long  and 
curved.  The  most 
familiar  forms  are 
the  ring-tailed  L.  (Z. 
caita),  the  red  L.  (Z. 
ruber),  the  diadem  L. 
{Propithecus  diadema). 
The  Flying  Lemurs 
(^.  V.)  or  Galeopithe- 
odes  have  relations 
rather  with  the  Insectivora  than  with  the  true  L» 

Lem'tires  were  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  believed  by  the 
Romans  to  wander  about  at  nisht  in  frightful  forms,  and  terrify 
the  livine-  Their  festival,  called  Lemuria,  was  held  on  the  9th, 
nth,  and  13th  of  May,  when  certain  ceremonies  were  performed 
with  the  view  of  propitiating  them. 

Le>'na,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Siberia,  rises  near 
Irkutsk,  in  the  mountains  that  line  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal, 
flows  N.R  for  about  half  its  course,  and  then  almost  due  N., 
entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  two  main  and  six  minor  channels. 
It  is  2540  miles  long,  and  its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  left,  the 
Viljui  and  Nun,  and  on  the  right,  the  Aldan,  Vitim  and  Olekma. 
The  chief  towns  upon  it  are  Kirensk,  Vitimsk,  Olekminsk, 
Jakutsk  and  Schigansk.  The  L.  is  by  far  the  greatest  trading 
river  of  E.  Siberia,  and  is  open  from  May  till  November. 

Zien'olos,  Hinon  de,  the  French  Aspasia  of  the  17th  c.,  was 
bom  of  gtood  family  at  Fsris^  13th  May  1616.      Her  mother 
endeavour^  to  train  her  piously ;  but  her  father  cultivated  with 
23B 
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more  success  her  taste  for  pleasure.  She  was  singularly  beanti* 
ful,  spoke  several  languages  with  ease,  excelled  in  other  accom- 
plishments,  and  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  £iofiO(x  When 
seventeen  she  left  the  maternal  roof,  some  say  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Richelieu,  others,  under  that  of  the  Due  de  Coligny. 
It  matters  not  which  was  first ;  her  intrigues  continued  for  fif^ 
years,  and  with  more  than  fifty  lovers.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
she  remained  with  an  amorous  gentleman  in  the  country  for 
three  entire  years  ;  but  such  a  breach  of  her  own  rules  was  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  her  mob  of  admirers  recalled  her  to  Paris. 
In  the  case  of  one  family — ^the  Sevign^s — she  was  mistress 
successively  to  father,  son,  and  grandson.  She  closed  her  list 
of  successful  adorers  with  Chateanneuf  at  seventy,  but  was  con- 
sidered beautiful  when  nearlv  ninety.  Of  her  two  sons,  one, 
ignorant  of  his  parentage^  made  love  to  her,  and  shot  himself  on 
learning  the  truth.  Despite  her  character,  the  best  of  society 
visited  her;  authors  and  authoresses  were  proud  to  correspond 
with  her;  and  anxious  mothers  brought  their  children  to  her 
home  to  study  society — ^for  manners  then  took  the  place  of 
morals.  Ninon  was  no  worse  than  many  ladies  of  her  time — 
only  more  beautiful  and  more  distinguished  in  her  coimections. 
She  died  in  1705.  There  are  some  genuine  letters  of  hers  in  the 
works  of  St  Evremond,  but  those  under  her  name  addressed  to 
the  Marquis  de  Sevign^  are  spurious.  See  Sardi^re*s  Vie  de  N, 
de  L. ;  Bret's  Mhnoire  sur  N,  de  L,;  and  Voltaire^s  Uttre  sur 
Mile,  de  Z. 

Lenkoran',  a  Russian  port  on  the  Caspian,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  133  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Baku, 
and  20  miles  from  the  Persian  frontier,  is  an  important  station 
for  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia.    Pop.  6000. 

Lennep'.    See  Wupps&thal. 

Lennep,  Jacob  van,  a  great  Dutch  novelist,  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  24th  March  1802,  was  the  son  of  David  Jacob 
van  U,  the  philologist,  who  died  in  1853.  L.  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  law  and  acouired  a  large  practice.  After  publishing 
at  Amsterdam  Vadertandsche  iMnden,  a  collection  of  heroic 
legends,  he  produced  two  successful  political  comedies,  Ifet  dorp 
aan  die  Grenten,  and  Het  dorp  aver  die  Grensen  (Amst  1830), 
inspired  by  the  revolution  in  Belgium  at  that  time.  Of  his  sub- 
sequent dramatic  pieces,  which  number  about  thirty,  De  Vronwe 
van  IVaardenburg  (1859)  is  the  most  popular.  Tht  list  of  his 
novels  contains  more  than  fifty,  of  whidi  the  best  known  are  De 
Roos  van  Dekatna  (Amst  1837) ;  Ferdinand  Huych^  and  De  lot- 
gewallen  van  Klaasje  Zevenster  (5  vols.  ib.  i8to).  Among  his 
other  works  were  an  edition  de  luxe  (12  vols.  1857-66)  of  the  poet 
Vondel  (q.  v.) ;  GeschiedenisvaMNoord'Neederland(l^$etSM^t 
and  Ntrlands  Roem  {\%ltetseq,),  L.  died  August  26,  1868.  The 
elegant  and  interesting  style  of  L.,  and  his  animated  pictures  of 
scenes  firom  the  natioiud  history,  have  led  his  countrymen  to  call 
him  the  '  Walter  Scott  of  HoUand.' 

Lenn'oxtown,  a  post-villsge  of  Scotland,  in  Stiriingshire» 
on  the  Glazert  Water,  near  the  Lennox  hills,  1 1  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Glas^w  by  rail  It  has  calico  printworks,  lime  and  alum  works, 
and,  in  the  vicinity,  extensive  collieries.     Pop.  (1871)  3917. 

Lenooinlum,  a  lerm  of  English  and  of  Scotch  law,  more 
commonly  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  denoting  a  hus-  - 
band's  connivance  at  his  wife's  adiUtexy.     It  affords  the  wife  a 
valid  defence  against  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery. 

Lens  (Lat  Um, '  a  lentil ')  b  a  thin,  usually  drcular,  segment 
of  glass,  or  other  transparent  material,  bounded  by  two  sunaces, 
one  of  which  at  least  must  be  curved.  If  parallel  rays  of  light  be 
transmitted  through  such  a  structure,  they  m  general  suffer  refrac- 
tion, so  as  to  converge  to  a  point  on  Uie  other  side  of  the  L.,  or  to 
diverge  as  if  radiating  from  a  source  of  light  placed  at  a  point  on 
the  same  side  of  the  L.  from  which  the  incident  rays  approach. 
This  optical  property  divides  lenses  into  two  mat  classes,  to  the 
first  ot^  which  the  varieties  known  as  the  double  convex,  plano- 
convex, and  concavo-convex  or  meniscus,  a  diametral  section  of 
which  is  crescent-shaped.  These  make  parallel  rap  converge, 
while  the  double  concave^  plano-concave,  and  convexo-concave 
make  them  diverge.  Assuming  the  L.  to  be  circular,  the  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  perpendicular  to  tiie  opposmg 
surfaces  is  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Now,  in  accordance  with  the 
known  laws  of  Optics  (q.  v.),  a  ray  <^  light  falling  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  a  denser  medium,  at  any  angle  within  oertaiii 
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limiis  ii  Lent  in  neanr  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
<Jon>equently,  rays  y^assing  through  a  glass  L.  will  be  refracted 
towards  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  away  from  the 
liorraal  at  the  pomt  of  emergence.     If  llie  L.  be  double  convex 
both  normals  drawn  inwards  approach  the  axis,  and  hence  any 
incident  ray  will  be  refracted  towards  ihe  axis.    A  pencil  of  rays 
jjarallel  to  the  axis  will  br  made  to  converge,  and  those  which 
r.rc  near  the  axis,  should  the  bounding  sui  laces  be  ))ui lions  of 
sj'heres,  will  approximately  converge  in  one  y)oint  on  the  axis 
which  is  termed  the  principal  focus.     If  a  source  of  light,  there- 
fore, be  {daced  at  the  focus,  the  iliverging  rays  wliich  fall  upon 
the  L.  are  refracted  so  as  to  become  nearly  pandlcd.     Tlie  rays 
from  a  source  of  light  at  a  greater  di->tance  than  the  focus  con- 
verge at  a  point,  whose  distance  from  the  L.  is  also  greater  than 
the  focal  distance,  while  rays  from  a  source  nearer  tliaji  the  focus 
still  diverge  after  passing  through  the  L.     It  is  for  tins  leason 
that  an  object  withm  the  focal  distance  api)ears  magnihed  to  an 
eye  placed  close  on  the  other  side  of  the  L.     The  great  import- 
ance of  lenses  lies  in  their  ai>i)lication  to  the  cun.^lruction   of 
nplicai  instruments,   such  as   the  microsco}>c,    telescojic,   spec- 
tacles, &c.,   and  to  these  reference   must  be  made  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  purely  optical  jiroperties,  as  well  as  the  pheno- 
mena attending  the  combination  of  lenses  in  various  ways. 

liens,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
Souchez,  12  miles  N.  of  Arras  by  rail.  It  is  tlie  ancient  Elena 
or  L^fyxsf^  and  has  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  ^:c.  Pop. 
(1872) 7298. 

Lent  (Old  Eng.  lenctm,  'spring')  is  a  fast  of  forty  days 
(hence  its  Greek  and  Latin  names,  Ussarakoste  and  qiiadra- 
gesima)  previous  to  the  celebration  of  Easter.  At  first  the 
observance  only  lasted  forty  hours — from  the  afternoon  of  the 
Crucifixion-day  to  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection-day.  It  was 
then  extended  to  three,  four,  or  six  days  in  the  week  before 
Easter,  according  to  the  option  of  different  churches,  and  after- 
wards to  three  and  six  weeks,  always  excepting  the  Sundays, 
which  were  celebrated  as  a  festival  in  honour  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection, and  in  some  churches,  esj)ecially  in  the  East,  also  the 
Saturdays  or  Sabbaths.  To  this  period  of  Ihirty-six  days  Ash- 
Wcdnesday  and  tiie  three  following  days  were  authoritatively 
added  ni  the  6th  c,  probably  by  Gregory  the  Great,  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  meet  to  follow  the  example  of  Moses,  Elias, 
and  Christ,  who  fasted  forty  days.  St.  Gregory's  rule  that  L. 
begins  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  is 
universally  followed  in  tlie  West,  but  in  the  Eastern  Church  L. 
begins  on  the  Monday  after  Quinquagesima. 

Lentliall,  William,  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was 
born  at  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire,  in  June  1591  ;  e(Ui- 
cated  at  Thame  School  and  St.  Alban  Hall,  (Oxford,  and  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1616.  Elected  M.P.  for  Wood- 
stock, he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1640^ 
and  as  such  was  desired  by  Charles  I.  to  point  out  to  him  the 
five  members  whom  he  had  come  down  to  arrest,  January  4, 
1642.  *May  it  please  your  Majesty,*  said  L.,  falling  on  liis 
knees,  *  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as 
the  House  directs  me.'  He  was  rewarded  for  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  by  the  posts  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  Chancellor  of  Lancaster,  but  shared  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rump,  and  retired  from  public  life  until  1654, 
when  he  sat  for  Oxfordshire,  as  again  in  1656.  At  the  Restora- 
tion  his  name  was  exempted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  but  he 
obtained  a  pardon,  and  retired  to  Burford  Priory,  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  died,  September  3,  1662,  having  on  his  deathbed  re- 
canted his  'puritanical  errors  '  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Lentibularia'cees  is  an  order  of  plants,  chiefly  aquatic, 
or  growing  on  marshy  ground.  The  two  principal  genera  are 
Pingukula  and  Utrkularia^  both  having  .several  representatives 
in  British  flora.  (See  Butterwort  and  Bladderwort.)  The 
total  number  of  species  of  the  order  is  al)out  150,  for  the  most 
l>art  indigenous  in  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  globe. 

Len'til  {Erz'um  or  Vicia  Lrns^  or  L^fts  iscuhnta)  is  a  legu- 
minous plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Tares,  conse- 
quently closely^related  to  the  Vetches.  It  is  a  slight  growing 
annual,  of  about  eighteen  inches  high,  having  racemes  of  a  few- 
pale  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  short,  smooth  pods,  each  con- 
taining two  seeds.  From  these  seeds  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  is  obtained — one  of  the  important  'pulses'  of  various  Eas- 
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tern  counti  ies,  thus  rendering  the  L.  a  staple  item  of  cult;ri:i-3 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bengal,  &c.  In  Britain  the  coasuai;:'jvc  i 
limited,  jirincipally  to  the  preparation  of  so-called  paten:  inMhis 
fo(Hl,  such  as  Revalenta,  of  which  L.-meal  is  nearly  an  ec: 
valent.  The  necessary  supply  is  usually  imported  from  \^:. 
though  home-cultivation  has  been  advocated,  not  orlv  (or  -'. 
seed  produce,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fodder  rcmair.ir.j  lV 
its  removal..  The  L.  is  spoken  of  as  an  article  of  i»>:  j 
Gene:>is  xxv. 

Lenti'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  25  c-a 
N.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  that  name  by  rail,  and  on  the  Ls-f 
of  Lago  di  L.  Its  chief  industries  are  gimpowder-nutisgi:. 
tl>c  lake  fisheries.  There  are  many  interesting  antiquitia.  tr. 
(1S74)  10,578.  L.  was  one  of  the  earliest  (B.C.  730,1a::-: 
Gicck  settlements  in  Sicdy. 

Lento  (It.).  A  musical  term  for  a  slow  rate  of  in.vtDei 
Lentando  means  beccming  slcnvcr. 

Le'o,  the  name  of  twelve  popes,  of  whom  the  follow-^g  :r'. 

the  most  important  :—L.  1.  ('the  Great*),  boro  lo.var-i  ^ 

close  of  the  4th  c.  either  at  Rome  or  in  Tuscany,  wis  se:.  -^ 

P.oniface  1.  on  a  mission  to  Carthage  (418),  and  by  the  Ec:^'"- 

Valentinian  111.  to  Gaul,  to  settle  the  dissension  between  Afi 

an<l  Albinus,  in  the  course  of  which  negotiation  Sixtus  IlLciri 

and  L.  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor  (440).    Farci-'t: 

by  circumstances,  he  strove  successfully  to  extend  the  pcff:: 

the  papacy.      He  crushed  the  Pelagian,  Manicha.'an,  Eu:;::^^ 

and  Priscillian  heresies,  brouiiht  the  church  of  Africa  to  sdn;- 

ledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  retained  that  of  Ilj:-  - 

obedience.     Hilary  of  Aries  (q.  v.)  succumbed  before  hisc-i^ 

and  four  of  his  legates  presided  at  the  Council  of  Chaise:-'- 

(451),  where  his  epistle  to  Flavianus,  Bishop  of  Constant::?f^^ 

was  admitted  as  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  Church  Cadio;;c-  i- 

was  L.|  who  induced  Atiila  to  evacuate    Italy  (452/':  j-'^-  ' 

could  only  prevail  upon  Gcnseric  (q.  v. )  to  refrain  from  nicrar:«^ 

conflagration,  and  to  spare  three  of  his  churches  from  the  gw^- 

sack  (455).     He  died  November  lo,  461.     Of  his  wntin^-s,*^:^- 

comprise  96  Scrmones  and  173  EpistoLr^  the  best  editions  a:? -T 

(^uesnel  (Par.   1675)  and  the  brothers  Bailer ini  (3  voU  \tv^^ 

»755-57)  — I^    X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  second  soc  : 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  botii  at   Florence,    iith   December  ur- 

received  the  ton-.ure  in  hi->  seventh  year,  along  with  the  abbi:^ 

of  Eontcndolce  and  Passi<'nano  ;  became  cardmal  in  fetto\\^^' 

and  full  cardinal-deac(»n  (1492) ;  shared  in  the  expuhion  c  -- 

Medici  family  (1494);  in   1499  visited  Venice,  Germany,  »^^ 

France  ;  and  returning  to  Rome,  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  bas;^ 

only  with  nmsic  and  letters.    In  1505,  however,  Julias  IL  c^^' 

him  governor  of  Perugia,  and  in  151 1  Legate  of  BologM  ^■- 

head  of  the  Papal  contingent  to  the  Holy  League,  commii^i';- 

which  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1512),  he  was  taken  prisoDC'- 

the  French.      On  his  release  he  lived  successively  at  ^^;p^ 

and  Florence,  woiking  lor  the  restoration  of  the  Medicus  tui -- 

15 1 3  he  succeeded  Julius  on  the  throne  of  Peter,  at  the  early  v 

of  tliirty-eight.     L.  had  a  mighty  part  to  play.     On  the  c^' 

of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  the  RenaissiS^*f- 

Christendom  demanded  for  its  head  a  saintly  and  learned  jvii- 

cian,  a  liberal  ecclesiastic,  one  who  should  know  how  to  Kutt*-^ 

reformation  from  within,  and  advance  the  New  Learning  '-;* 

without.      Partly,    but  only   partly,    L.    answered  to  the  y^- 

Aided  by  his  secretaries  Bembo  (q.  v.)  and  Sadoleto,  he  foun'-f- 

a  Greek  college  and  i)rcss,  under  the  direction  of  Andreas  U-" 

caris  (q.  v.) ;  he  re-endowed  the  University  of  Rome,  gat«5'7 

scholars  and   manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  a^'-'^.**' 

besides  a  splendid  patron  of  painting,   sculpture,  and  arcbi.^- 

ture.     But    his   very    merits    in   this  direction  engenders    " 

gravest  fault.     To  lind  funds  for  the  rebuihling  of  St.  F^'^^,''^ 

he  issued    those    Indulgences    (q.    v.)    which   called  ^^^J"^* 

theses  of  Luther,  and  in  these  L.  could  only  see  the  'qu:^-' 

of  friars.'     Politically,   L.   followed    in    the    track  of  his  p- 

dcces.sors,  his   object,  like  theirs,  being  to  attain  the  inJC;^ 

dence  of  Italy   bom    foreign    supremacy  by  pitting  the  r.' 

powers  against  each  other.     By  .Sforza's  victory  at  ^^^i^^n 

effected  the  expulsion  of  the  French  ;  and  he  brought  L^'"'\  f 

(1 514)  to  recognise  the  Fiftli  Council  of  Lateran,  and  ff^^*^^^^, 

(1 515)  to  substitute  the  Concordat  for  the  Pragmatic  Sancn^ 
of  1438.  Pie  joined  Urbino  to  the  Papal  States,  and  P"^<^^^ 
Modena  of  Maximilian  I.,  with  whom  he  shared  in  ^^-^^  ^^.j 
of  Marignano  (l4lh  September  15 15).     In   15 18  he  prcciJi^^^ 
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■  Etc  yesn'  trace  unonK  kU  CfaiUtuut  prbc«i,  lo  leave  them 
free  to  act  igaimt  ihe  Turks,  bat  broke  It  hlm«elf  b^  the  con- 
clusion ofa  secret  treaty  with  Karl  V.  (8th  July  1511).  L.  i^ied 
at  Rome,  December  l,  1531.  See  'Roscoe,  IJfi  and  PmtificaU 
af  UfX.I^  ToU.  Liveipool,  1805) ;  Ranke,  DU  Rem.  P&pttt 
(Beil.  1834)  ;  and  Syinonds,  Hutory  of  IMt  Kmaiaamit  (1877). 

liM,  tnraaaied  The  Isaorias.    See  Byzantins  Empihe. 

ZiMl,  a  consteUalion  of  the  N.  hemiiphere,  the  principal  stars  of 
which  iatra  a  well-marked  tickle.  It  has  one  star  of  the  first 
mBgnitade,  Kegnlu.    I.  it  the  fUlh  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.  v.). 

Zisobachiits',  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  on  the  Zinna, 
35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Oppeln,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  mil. 
Il  has  a  trede  ID  wool,  flu,  com,  &c    Fop.  (1875)  11,435- 

LwmiiiBtar,  a  town  of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the 
river  Lug,  la  miles  N.  of  Hereford  and  127  of  London  bj  rail. 
It  has  an  old  parish  chatch  (restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  a  town- 
hall,  market-boiue.  and  coin- exchange.  The  dLiliict  is  famed  for 
the  breedini;  of  cattle,  sending  to  the  shows  most  of  the  prize 
'  Herefords.'  Besides  the  weekly  Friday  markets  there  are 
seven  fairs  held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pop.  (1E71I 
5863.   L.  scndt  one  member  to  Parliament 

Le'an,  n  former  liingdom  and  province  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Astnrias,  S.  by  Eslremadura,  E.  t^  Old  Castile, 
and  W.  by  Portugal  and  Gilicio,  now  divided  into  the  lesser 
provinces  of  L,,  Zamora,  aod  Salamanca.  The  country  ii  only 
flat  in  the  centre  and  S.,  where  it  is  watered  by  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries,  and  where  are  produced  large  quantilics 
of  flai,  hay,  garden  fruit,  drugs  (especially  Icelandic  moss),  wal- 
nuts, &C.  'lliere  is  alto  much  sheep  (merino)  and  cattle  rear- 
ing. The  N.  is  a  romantic  region  of  high  mountains,  upland 
heaths  and  vast  forests.  In  the  N.W.  the  amphitheatre  of 
El  Vieno  (the  Roman  Bergaium,  the  /HUrantHium  J-Tavium 
of  Ptolemy),  girt  with  mowy  peaks,  is  known  as  the  Spanish 
SwilieiUnd.  The  Lconese  boait  of  being  the  'old  Christians,' 
free  ^m  admixture  of  Moorish  blood,  and  are  high-spirited 
though  indolent  and  Uliterate.  After  passing  through  the 
llands  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs,  the  land  was  con- 
quered by  Alfonso  the  Catholic  (A.D.  739-757)-  The  Christian 
kingdom  of  L.  and  Oviedo  was  permuieutly  united  to  Castile 
by  Fernando  HI.  in  1130.    See  Spain. 

Zieon,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  some  name,  Spain,  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Bemesea,  and  above  its  conBuence  with 
the  Torio,  90  miles  N.W.  ol  Valladolid  by  mil.  It  is  the  Legio 
teptima  gnUna  of  the  Romans.  The  scat  of  a  bishop  and  a 
cclebmted  school,  it  has  a  nchly-sculplured  Gothic  cathedral, 
fourteen  churches,  eleven  convents,  a  fine  town-house  {1585), 
and  many  palaces  of  the  dukes  of  Uceila,  the  counts  of  Luna, 
ihe  Guzmans,  &c  It  ii  the  centre  oE  the  Spanish  ftai  and 
linen  trade,  now  greatly  diminished,  and  hu  an  important 
yearly  horse  market  There  are  remains  of  Ihe  old  Roman  wall, 
30  feet  thick.     Pop-  9603. 

Xison,  a  city  of  Nicaragua,  and  capital  of  a  department  of 
the  same  name,  10  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  It  adjoins 
Ibe  Indian  town  of  Subtiabo,  and  his  a  cathedral  (1746-74), 
some  twelve  other  churches,  a  new  episcopal  palace  (unfinished 
in  1873),  an  old  one  of  167S,  and  connected  with  it  the  Col- 
l^:e  of  San  Ramon,  the  Univenity  of  Nicaragua.  The  central 
streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  vicinity  is  very  picturesque, 
and  there  are  many  mineral  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Siena  de  los  Mirmbios.  L.  has  almost  no  industries,  but 
CBiries  on  some  trade  through  the  port  of  Corinto.  Pop.  14,000. 
The  town  was  founded  originally  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Man- 
agua m  1533,  but  was  remove,!  hither  in  1610.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua. 

Iison,  the  second  largest  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Guanajuato, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  S.  Itgo,  300  miles  N.W.  of  Meaico  city. 
Il  was  founded  in  1576,  but  it*  modem  growth  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  great  emporium  for  the 
teaming  plains  or  bejia  of  Guanajuato,  il  has  large  manu&ctures 
of  cottons,  woollens,  leather,  saddlery,  &c,  and  a  few  miles  to 
the  N.  are  the  iron  mines  of  Comanja.  In  1875  contiacti  were 
concluded  for  the  construction  of  railways  between  L.  and 
Mexico,  and  L.  and  Rio  Grande.     Fop.  lao,ooa 

I<»onfor't«,  a  walled  town  of  Sicily,  prorince  of  Catania,  on 
a  mountain  slope,  overlooking  the  river  Dithaino,  33  miles  W. 


of  Catania  by  raiL    Its  churches  contain  tome  good  pietores, 
and  [here  ii  a  trade  in  grain,  oil,  almonds,  tulpnur,  and  wine. 

Pop.  (1874)  13,010. 

Lean'idiw  L  became  king  of  Sparta  about  a.t:.  491.  When 
the  Greeks  made  a  stand  agamst  Xerxes  at  the  pass  of  Thermo* 
pylx,  I.,  at  the  head  of  only  300  Spartans  and  about  5000  anii- 
liaries,  repeatedly  drove  back  the  hosts  of  the  Persian  king. 
Ephioltes,  a  Malian,  hiving  betrayed  to  the  enemy  a  pa»  over 
the  Anopi^  which  enabled  them  to  attack  the  Greek*  in  the 
rear,  L.  and  his  noble  band  refuted  to  ictieat,  and  fell  in  battle, 
bmvely  chai^ng  the  advancing  foe. 

Le'onine  Varus,  in  Latin  poetry,  are  veraei  whose  clodng 
syllable  rhymei  with  the  CKSura  in  Oie  third  foot.  Th^  occur 
occuionaUy  in  Virgil,  more  frequently  in  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid, 
and  were  gencially  adopted  by  the  Latin  hymn-writeit  and 
veisifien  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
Leonius,  or  Leoninus,  who  in  the  I3th  c.  was  canon  of  the 
churches  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Victor  in  Paris,  and  dedicated 
severalpoenu  in  this  metre  to  Pope  Alciuder  III.,  or  from  one 
of  the  Popes  Leo.     An  example  is 

'Si  TisJB.A'H  aliquid  st%\i,nfiitaiii.'—Ovid. 


Pa™>(q-V  „   „        ...      ... 

The  average  length  of  the  L.  is 
about  7  feet,  and  its  colour  is  a 
golden  yellow,  on  which  black 
spots  of  rosette  shape  are  dis- 
posed, A  variety  named  the 
black  L.  \Ij»fardas,  or  Ftlis 
mtlMj),  is  also  known ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  by  many 
authorities  the  distincticmj  be-  L«nnnL 

tween  the  I.   and  the  nearly- 
allied  panther  {F,pardiu)ixt  not  regarded  as  of  stable  oi  dCarly 
specilie  nature.     The  L.  hat  great  ttrei^lh  and  activity,  and 
commits  much  havoc  among  cattle  and  she^ 

Leopard,  Tha,  in  Heraldry,  was  a  common  charge  on  the 
arms  of  abbots  and  abbetset,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  pard  and  lioness,  and  therefore  unproductive  of  issue. 
Ltefurd  was  the  ancient  bhuon  for  the  lion  paitoHt,  or  fatiaitl 
guardant,  and  it  is  a  moot-point  whether  Ihe  three  animals  in 
the  English  loyal  arms  were  originally  lions  or  leopards.  Of  the 
L.  English  heraldry  has  retained  only  the  face  and  head. 

Leopar'di,  Oiaooiuo,  Ooont,  was  bom  at  Recanati,  39th 
June  1798,  and  educated  under  his  father's  roof.  Before  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  read  through  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  had  laucht  himself  French, 
Elnglish,  Spanish,  German,  and  Hebrew.  His  life,  after  1S14, 
has  been  divided  V"- '-' 


philosophy.  During  the  philological  epoch  tie  wrote  man*  dit- 
serlations  and  translations.  In  1811  he  went  to  Rome  and  took 
a  subordinate  position  as  librarian,  continuing  bis  critical  labours, 
whilst  he  developed  the  somewhat  sotroiriiii  view*  of  poetrjr 
which  he  had  exhibited  four  years  previously  in  two  caiuoni 
addressed  to  Monti.  In  1S33  he  returned  to  bis  father's  home, 
and  composed  Brula  miturt;  in  1S25  and  1836  he  lived  be- 
tween Milan  and  Bolwpta,  in  1837-39  at  Florence.  L.  died  at 
Naples,  iStb  June  1837-  A  collected  edition  of  hit  workf, 
entitled  Vtrnt  Prea  dt  Giatfim  L.,  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1849.  Since  his  death  his  fame  has  increased  in  his  native 
land,  and  some  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  as  the 
greatest  of  Italian  poets  after  Dante. 

Jj^vmAAX.,  Oeor^Oluiatuui  Triedrioli,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Sachsen-Koburg,  was  bom  i6lh  Deeembu-  1790^  entered 
as  a  youth  the  Rutuan  army  with  the  rank  of  general,  taw  a 
good  deal  of  service,  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
Coi^Tesi  of  Erfurt,  and  the  army  lo  Paris.  In  1S14  he  visited 
England  with  Ihe  allied  sovereigns,  returned  again  in  1815, 
married  Ihe  Princess  Charlotte,  heiren  to  the  throne,  recciTinK 
Ihe  title  of  Duke  of  Kendal  with  an  annoal  pensioD  of  £w,ooo. 
L.  lefiited  the  throne  of  Greece  in  183a  On  June  4,  1831,  he 
was  elected  King  of  the  Belgians.  He  married,  August  3,  18^2, 
Lonise-Isabelle,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king.  Dnnng 
8j 
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tlie  FrcMcli  Jvcvolulion  of  184S  L.  slcmiiicii  ihc  cxcitcincn!.  in 
liclgium  by  frankly  olTering  to  lay  down  his  crown,  if  the  nation 
thought  they  would  be  ha])pier  umlcra  republic.  Tl.e  simplicity 
<;f  the  Kind's  life,  his  interest  in  art,  science,  and  industry,  and 
liis  earnest  but  unambitious  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  hi>  kim;- 
dom,  raised  Belgium  to  a  hii;h  jutch  of  ci'iitentmcnt.  lie  died 
loth  December  1S65.  Sec  La  Gucronnicre,  t.iUiifi  it  I\'r!r\:::s 
]*oli(iqu€S. — His  son,  Li.  II.,  born  at  Bru.>sc!s,  9th  April  1S35, 
is  following  in  hi.->  father's  lootstcps. 

Lepan'to  (anc.  Naupaktos^  mod.  Clr.  Epacto,  Turk.  AIk.:- 
hachti)^  a  decaycil  town  of  Greece,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Ak.uu.;- 
nia-i4itolia,  on  the  W.  siile  of  the  Gulf  of  I..  It  is  ^irt  by  an 
old  Venetian  wall,  and  has  numerous  moxpaes  and  a  i^o^d  har- 
bour. Pop.  900.  Tile  Venetians,  who  rcreivel  it  hDm  tho 
( ireek  emperors  of  the  h.ast,  slromdy  fortilied  L.,  and  held  it  lor 
four  months  against  30,C)00  Tuiks.  It  wa'^,  lii»wever,  taken  by 
liajazct  II.  in  1499.  Don  Juan  k^K  Austria  gained  a  great  naval 
victory  near  L.  over  tlie  Turks,  7th  Oclohcr  1571. 

Lepidodendron'  (Gr.  Icpisy  *  a  scale,'  and  <.\  //..vvv,  '  a  tree  ') 
is  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  frecpient  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  coal  formation.  Compared  with  existing  vegetation,  they 
appear  to  occupy  a  j'osition  between  conediearing  trees  and  tlie 
club-mosses,  having  fruit  that  assimilates  to  the  fv>riuer,  while 
in  essentials  their  stem  agrees  with  the  lycopods.  1  he  remains 
of  L.  arc  met  with  in  tlie  form  of  dichutomous  trunks  up  to 
nearly  50  feet  in  length,  bifurcating  brandies  l^eset  wiih  liiuar 
or  lanceulate  leaves,  and  the  cone-like  fuiit  which  bears  the 
name  of  I^pidostrobus.  *  The  stems  consist  of  a  thin  ciiticle, 
a  double  cellular  zone,  a  vascular  cylinder,  and  a  pith  ;  tluy  are 
marked  with  rhomboidal  or  orbicular  scale-like  scars  '  (/A;.'  .v<'\ 
I-'ifty-nine  species  arc  recorded  by  the  paLcoiitologis:.  l)r. 
Schimpcr. 

Lepidop'tera  (Gr.  *scale-wihgcd'),  a  well-known  oiilcr  of 
llolometabolic  insects,  inchiding  the  buttcrtlies  and  moths. 
They  have  four  wings  covered  with  minute  overlap} ting  scales, 
which  in  the  commoner  forms  appear  to  the  unassisted  i>ight  as 
fme  dust.  Tiic  mouth  is  sucfohal,  the  chief  organ  being  tormed 
of  the  long,  conllucnt  ffiaxili.c  or  lesser  jaws,  whicli  constitute  a 
proboscis  or  autlia — a  spiral  tube  used  in  sucking  \\\)  tlie  flower- 
juices  upon  which  the  insects  subsist.  The  upper  lip  and  man- 
dibles are  rudimentary,  and  the  uihintn  or  lower  lip  is  oi  m  nii- 
fied  nature.  The  falpi  of  the  lower  lip  form  cushion -I  i'ue 
organs  adaj>ted  for  the  protection  of  the  jnoboscis  wlicn  at  rc^t. 
The  antennx  are  many-jointed,  and  may  be  club-shaped,  tili- 
form,  or  of  comb-like  shape.  The  compound  eyes  are  large. 
and  the  simj-»le  eyes  or  ocelli  number  two  ;  but  the.-e  laiu-r 
may  be  altogether  wanting.  The  ])ro-thorax,  or  first  segment 
of  the  chest,  is  small,  and  the  wings  have  veins  arranged  in  a 
radial  fashion.  A  'sucking-stomach'  is  developed,  the  intes- 
tine is  long  and  convolute<i,  and  the  ovaria  exi>t  in  the  form 
of  four  tubes  provided  with  a  scmtnal  rccfp'.aclf.  The  Iar'\r 
appear  as  caterpillars,  provided  with  five  t>r  six  ocelli  on  each 
side,  and  possessing  fleshy /r/.V^j-  behiiul  the  six  tine  legs  in 
front.  The  r/^n'.rj//./^j' or /;r^r  are  (\'V.-v/c-./,  and  are  incutscd  in 
pup?e-cases  or  cocoons,  usually  formed  by  the  larva.^  from  the 
secretion  of  special  glan<ls  or  spinnerets.  The  <:i::s:::eat:on  of 
these  insects  has  yet  to  l>e  scientifically  modelled.  One  mode  o{ 
arrangement  divides  the  L.  into  the  Nocturnal  L.  (M«v,liO,  Cre- 
puscular  ox  twilight-flying  forms,  and  Diurnal  L.  or  buttcrtlies. 
A  second  system  of  classification  is  that  which  divides  them  into 
Micro'L.  and  Macro-L.^  and  a  third  sysetm  divides  the  I.,  into 
Rhopalocera  (those  with  club-shaped  antenna:'),  and  HiUte.erd 
(those  with  variable  antenna.- 1 

Lepidosi'ren,  or  Mud-Fish,  a  peculiar  genus  of  ti  he>. 
usually  con^iderc^i  to  form  tlie  sole  example  of  the  order  I»ipn.>i 
(q.  v.),  but  by  Guather  regarded  as  more  properly  united  with 
the  genus  Ceri!o-iu<:  (or  the  Australian  '  Barranunda ')  to  form  a 
sub-order  of  the  Ganoid  (o.  v.)  fishes.  Two  distinct  species  arc 
known — the  L.  or  Protjpi<:rus  annictens  from  the  Gambia,  and 
the  L,  paradoxa  from  the  Amazon.  Tlie  former  has  ihirty-six. 
the  latter  no  less  than  tifty-hve  p>airs  of  ribs.  The  L.  ditTcrs 
from  all  other  fishes  not  only  in  having  a  three-chambered  heart, 
but  a  more  lungdike  air-bladder,  and  nostrils  which  open  back- 
wards into  the  mouth — this  latter  character  being,  h<>wever, 
represented  in  the  Hag-fi^hes  (q.  v.).  Occasionally,  also,  out- 
.•-ide  gills  have  been  met  with,  all  these  characters  evincing  a 
close  a:  •  roach  to  the  ampliiuian  or  frocr-like  verte>)ni*a.  The 
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pectoral  and  ventral  fms  are  tiiamentous  sirucluies,  ihe  uii: 
l^dng  alxlominal  in  position.  The  body  is  covered  with  sals, 
and  a  distinct  skull,  cranial  bones,  and  lower  jaw  exist,  altr.:: 
the  spine  is  represented  by  a  Notochord  (q.  v.).  There  isl;?-. 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the  L.  we  meet  with  a  ^*:- 
of  transitional  nature,  connecting  the  fishes  with  the  Aetj 
bians  (q.  v.).  In  habits  the  Lepidosirens  are  very  peculiar.  1'^: 
appear  to  exist  in  their  native  rivers  during  the  wet  scas'j:.,  ~. 
on  tlic  approach  of  the  dry  season  burrow  in  the  mud,  and tl^: 
become  enclosed  through  the  dr}'ing  of  the  mud  in  a  kiid  /. 
nest — breathing  air  during  this  stage  of  their  existence  by  m^iii 
K.A  the  lungdike  air-bladder. 

Lep'idus  was  the  name  of  a.  distinguished  family  of  tl^ 
Aemilia  gens,  whioh  occupied  a  prominent  px>sition  in  "'- 
Roman  state  from  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c.  B.C  tolhec.c*: 
of  the  1st  c.  A.t\  Marcus  Aemilius  Ii.  was  praetor  BX.i;, 
and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Pompey  and  C?si*. 
he  joined  the  latter.  On  Ccesar's  assassination,  however.  :- 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  when  Octavian  deserted  ir* 
the  -enate,  the  three  formed  a  triumvirate.  Though  in:'.:'?'. 
in  this  body  on  its  renewal  (r..C.  37)  for  a  second  \\\t^vr-X 
"ccupied  an  entirely  subordinate  position.  In  11. C  39  he  nii- 
an  ciiTt  to  assert  himself  by  independent  action  in  an  i::*'*- 
ui'on  vSicily.  but  his  troops  eventually  deserted  to  C>ct2"^ 
to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  derr'^-^ 
of  h.is  rank,  though  not  o{  his  wealth,  and  was  comnui-i^ 
to  live  in  ict.rement  at  Circeii.     L.  died  B.C.  13. 

Lepis'ma,  a  familiar  genus  of  Thysanottrc^ii^  insects  faciLi^!^ 
kniuvn  by  the  name  of  'spring-tails,'  from  the  possess.c^  ' ' 
several  Ion:;  a]>dominal  appendages,  by  means  of  which  ihcyi-* 
able  to  take  leaps  of  considerable  extent.  The  aWccxi 
bi  istles  in  L.  are  short,  and  numl)er  five,  three  being  much  ]ci:=* 
than  the  others.  The  eyes  are  minute,  and  consist  of  tr?^ 
simple  eyes  or  ocelli.  L.  saccharina  is  a  familiar  specTi 
iidral'iting  liouses  and  destroying  tapestry  and  silken  fir-^ 
Z.  uv ":••..,•';■.•<;  is  of  a  white  colour,  spotted  with  black.  A'w.  !>- 
is  an  allicvl  genus.  No  wings  exist  in  these  insects.  The  NX' 
is  covered  with  minute  scales  resembling  those  found  in  Up^T 
tera  (q.  v.),  and  from  the  presence  of  delicate  markings  on  tisce 
scales  they  become  available  as  test  objects  for  the  uncrosc.rt 

Lepor  id£e.     See  H.vre. 

Lep'ra/.Tett'er,  or  Europe'an  Lep'rosy,  is  a  kh-:' 

tagious  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  terminating  ic  c 
eruption  of  raised,  circular  patches,  which  become  ccverr- 7 
thin,  semi-trans';  arcnt  scales  of  wiiite  and  morbid  epidermis-  ^ 
is  most  frequently  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee  and  «:-''>' 
j'>ints,  and  often  recurs  at  particular  periods  for  several  Tcs-i 
lasting  for  several  nior.th>  at  each  time.  During  the  prcgrfs-' 
L,  the  scales  are  often  tlirown  off,  and  replaced  by  succ^'^'* 
fv^rmations.  There  are  various  forms  of  the  dise.ase,  as  L.  «j'{.'*'^, 
L.  in:  itercta  :  L,  nigricans  :  L.  syphihtiiia  ;  /l.  capitts:^^-- 
uKguiuyr,.  Treatment : — The  most  potent  specific  remecvist^^ 
I.i<:uc>-  pct.is.'s:  crscnit::,  or  Fe:i\'frs  Sclutii>r:^  in  from  nvc:- 
tell  niimm  doses,  tin  ice  daily,  after  meals.  In  ver)*  chronic  ci** 
the  I.i^'ucr  hvdricdcitic  nvdnzr^ri  ft  arsenici.  or  Vorcz'jm  -'■*' 
.'.•'v;  may  be  given.  b>aths  are  also  advantageous,  and  when  t.^^ 
^kin  i-i  cracked  and  fissured,  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  orglv'-'^^-- 
should  be  ai'^plied. 

Lep'rosy,  or  Lepra  Tuberculosa,  is  ivientical  with .  • 

e^ff'ha^:ti<:s:s  ef  the'  G'ecks,  and  the  Ifpra  cf  thi  Ambizn^- -'-■, 
ilifferent  from  the  !i-p':::nt:iisis  cf  i'u  Arabuins,  anci  the  .'<''•  • 
/It'  Greeks.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it?  ^-'-' 
■ion  tiir<'>u_;]iout  thiC  worh.i  has  been  almost  universal.  In=^'-- 
crantries  where  it  raced  with  intense  severity  it  has  entirely -■ 
eare  1.  and  in  otiiers  it  has  continued  with  all  its  cn^-- 
till  the  present  time.  L.  is  a  constitutional  c:5<ri< 
showing  itself  h-y  th.e  deposition  of  a  peculiar  albvimino^^  -'^ 
stance  in  the  skin,  niucous  mend>rane,  and  other  surface  t:v-'' 
of  tlie  bo'iy — Z,  tu'e^eiiiesei  :  or  bv  affecting  chiefiv  the  rcrr:-- 
centres  and  the  nerve> — L.  an.rsfhftiea.  Both  forms  arecii^'-- 
in  tiielr  course,  generally  incurable,  and  most  frequently  ter-^' 
na'e  in  death.  d"he  earliest  sym{~itom  is  the  developme"' ."^ 
erythematous  patches  of  a  dull-red  or  purplish  hue,  gen^r*^-! 
in  the  surerciliar}-  region,  succeeded  by  thickening  of  th^  -^ 
in  the  form  of  tubercles,  which  form  a  heavy  mass  along  -^ 
eyebrows,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  face.    Tii<  ^ 
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also  are  early  affected,  the  helix  being  much  enlarged,  and  the 
lobule  elongated.      The  brown  'patches  are  early  deyeloped 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  degree  of  numbness  and  insensibility ;   but  the 
defective  sensation  is  less  marked  than  in  the  anaesthetic  form. 
>Vbcn  the  disease  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  or  internal 
organs,  there  may  be  loss  of  vision,  smell,  and  taste ;  and  when 
Ihe  larynx  and  air-tubes  are  affected,  there  is  hoarseness  or  loss 
of  voice,  dyspnoea,  and  bronchitis.     In  the  aiisesthetic  form  there 
is  great  depression,  desire  for  solitude,  pale  shrunken  skin,  in- 
sensibility and  atrophy,  terminating  in  ulceration,  and  the  drop- 
ping off  of  the  extremities.     In  this  form  the  chief  seat  of  the 
morbid  deposit  is  the  spinal  cord,  the  ganglia,  and  the  sheaths 
of  the  nerves.      The  average  duration  of  UTe  in  the  tubercular 
rorm  is  nine  years  and  a  hiuf,  and  in  the  anaesthetic  form,  eigh- 
teen years  and  a  half.    L.  is  common  in.  India,  Norway,  Crete, 
Syria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.     In  Norway  there  is 
X   leper  to  833  persons,  and  within  historic  times,  L^  seems 
always  to  have  infested  the  same  maritime  area  as  at  present, 
tbe  limitation  being  partly  due  to  the  intervention  of  an  elevated 
and   thinly  populated  mountain  chain.    L.   is  most  common 
among  the  lower  and  poor  classes,  and  malesiare  more  frequently 
attacked  than  females.    There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  L.  is 
contagious,  but  it  is  generalljr  considered  to  be  hereditary.    One 
or  other  of  these  influences  is  a  stem  reality,  and  they  may  co- 
exist   There  is  no  special  condition,  mode  of  life,  kind  of  food, 
locality  of  residence,  or  climate  kncwn  which  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  or  spread  of  L.    See  Om  Spedalskhei  Sam  EntU- 
tniskSygiom  iNor^e^  by  Dr.  Bikenkap  (Christ  i860),  and  Modem 
JndicM  Z.,  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter  (Bom.  1876). 


I«ep'sias,  Blarl  Richard,  was  bom  at  Naumbuig,  23d 
December  1813,  studied  at  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  at 
Paris ;  he  received  the  Volney  prize  (1834)  for  his  treatise./'^i^^ 
graphie  als  MitUl  der  Sprachforschung,  Through  Humboldt's 
influence  L.  was  appointed  chief  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Egypt  (1842).  Upon  his  retum  to  Berlin  (1846),  he  received  the 
Professorship  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  again  went  to  Egypt 
(1866),  discovered  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  at  Tanis,  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  placed  over  the 
Prassian  State  Library  in  1874.  L.  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  every  aspect  of  Egyptian  life,  and  among  his  chief 
works  are  Das  Todttrmeh  der  ZSgypier  (1842),  Die  Chronologie 
der  jEgypter  (1849),  DenkmSler  aus  jEgypien  und  yEthiopten 
(1849-59),  Briefe  aus  JEgypten  (1852),  Di»  jEgyptische  Elle 
(1865),  Ueher  einige  jEgypHsche  Kunstformen^  &c.  (1872). 

Iieptoflper'niuxn,  a  large  genus  of  Myrtacea^  consisting  of 
evergreen  &rubs  or  small  trees,  common  to  New  Zealand,  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  Austrsdia,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelaga  In  the  early  days  of  British  colonisa- 
tion of  Australasia,  the  leaves  of  JL  scepanum  were  much  used 
in  bush  journeys  to  yield  by  infusion  a  substitute  for  tea, 
thereby  fixing  the  settlers*  name  of  '  tea-tree '  to  this  and  per- 
haps some  other  species  of  the  genus.  Z.  lavigatum  has  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  of  the  '  sandstay '  in  Australia,  from  its 
cfficaqr  in  arresting  the  progress  of  drut  sand. 

I«erloi,  a  seaport  of  Ital^,  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spenia.  It  is  walled,  and  is  guarded  by  a  castle  in  which  Gari- 
tialdi  was  confined  in  1862.  1  here  are  English  lead-works  here, 
importing  ore  Irom  Sardinia.    Pop.  (1874)  594a 

I«ex^ida  (the  Ilerda  of  the  Romans),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  L.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Segre,  a  N.  Dianch  of  the  Ebro,  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bar- 
celona by  rail  It  is  the  military  key  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
and  has  a  castle,  two  cathedrals,  one  of  the  13th  c.,  a  lyceum, 
and  manufactures  of  gunpowder,  leather,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
&c  Its  university,  founded  in  1300,  was  suppressed  by  Philip 
v.*  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
To  the  S.  W.  are  the  forts  of  Garden,  Horoabeque,  and  S.  Fer- 
nando. Pop.  19,581.  The  adjoining  plain  {El  Fontanat)  was 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Scipio  Africanus  over  Hanno.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  (b.c.  49)  Caesar,  in  a  brilliant  nege 
of  Ilerda^  forced  the  legates  of  Pompey  to  capitulate  with  five 
legions. 

Iienitt'a»  a  genus  of  lower  Crustaceans^  belonging  to  the 
order  IcKihyapMUra^  the  species  of  which  are  found  parasitic 
on  fishes  of  various  kinds.    One  species  infests  the  gills  of  the 
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cod ;  Z.  gpHna  is  found  on  the  gobies;  and  Z.  radiaia  is  a  third 
species.  A  nearly-allied  genus  is  Lemaopoda^  in  which  the 
body  is  of  worm-like  conformation,  and  the  males  exist  as  mere 
specks  attached  to  the  females.  The  body  consists  chieflv  of 
the  united  head  and  chest,  and  the  jaws  are  modified  to  form 
organs  adapted  for  adhesion  to  the  bodies  of  their  hosts. 

Leroy'  de  Saint- Amaud,  Jacques,  a  French  marshal, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  August  20,  x8oi,  entered  the  army  in  1816, 
withdrew  for  some  years,  and  in  183 1  re-entered  his  profession. 
In  the  African  wars  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that  in 
1847  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  field-marshal,  and  two  years 
later  was  conducting  operations  against  the  Kabyles  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. His  reputation  as  a  prompt  and  inexorable 
warrior  pointed  him  out  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  used  him  in 
the  coup-tTkai  of  December  2,  185 1,  and  afterwards  created  him 
War  Minister.  In  this  office  he  proved  himself  as  cfiicient  in 
administration  as  in  war.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Varna  and  Gallipoli,  and  co-operated  with 
Lord  Raglan  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  24th  September  1854, 
but  died  of'  an  incurable  disease,  nine  dajrs  after,  on  board  the 
frigate  BerthoUet,  A  volume  of  Lettres  was  published  in  1855 
(2d  ed.  1864),  which,  if  they  show  little  literary  skill,  are  full  of 
keen  insight  into  the  tendency  of  many  contemporary  events. 

Ler'wiok,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Mainland,  about  the  centre  of  Bressay  Sound,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Sumbrugh  Head,  and  100  N.E.  of  lUrkwall.  It 
b  a  straggling  place,  rising  up  from  the  shore,  with  some  fish- 
ing industry  and  sale  of  Shetland  hosiery.  There  are  several 
churcho,  and  the  walls  of  Fort  Charlotte,  which  was  built  ori- 
ginally in  Cromwell's  time,  and  re-built  in  that  of  George  IIL, 
^ter  whose  con$6rt  it  was  named.  In  1875  ^c'^  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  458  vessek  oC  76,721  totis.  Pop.  (1871)  3516. 
L.  was  founded  by  Dutch  smugglers  in  1670. 

lie  Sa^,  Alain  Send,  .a  famous  French  writer,  was  bom 
May  8th,  1668,  at  Sarzeau,  near  Vannes  in  Brittany,  became  heir 
to  a  small  fortune  at  his  father*s  death  (1682),  which  his  unde 
squandered,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Vannes,  and  then  disap- 
peared fix)m  historical  view  for  several  years.  In  1694  he  mar- 
ried Marie-Elizabeth  Huyard  in  Paris,  and  began  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  Failing  in  his  first  effort,  which  was  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  sophist,  L^  Iried  the  bar  with  equal 
want  of  success.  In  1702  he  invaded  the  theatre  with  Le  Aint 
d^Honneur^  and  prosecuted  studies  and  translations  in  Spanish, 
writing  all  the  time  under  strong  pressure  of  necessity.  Le  Dtable 
BoiUux  (1707)  was  the  first  romance  which  fidrly  established  his 
reputation,  and  though  it  is  based  upon  the  Spmish  of  Guevan, 
its  whole  atmosphere  and  the  characters  are  French.  Turcaret^ 
his  greatest  drama,  was  represented  in  1709,  and  whilst  it 
satirically  lashed  some  of  the  prominent  vices  of  the  period,  it 
gave  bitter  expression  to  the  sense  of  injustice  in  thmgs  with 
which  the  difficulties  of  his  early  life  had  inspired  him.  L.  pub- 
lished in  1 71 5  Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane^  a  romance  which 
was  not  only  his  masterpiece,  but  which,  next  to  Don  Quixote, 
has  perhaps  achieved  the  widest  celebrity  of  any  European  book. 
There  are  few  Arjran  langua^  into  which' it  has  not  been 
translated.  L.  continued  to  write  translations  and  plays,  most  of 
which  bear  the  mark  of  the  haste  with  which  they  were  com- 
posed. Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  died  17th  November  1747.  His  CEttvres  Computes 
appeared  at  Paris  in  12  vols.  1828.  See  Sainte  Beuve's  Cau^ 
series  du  Lundi,  vol  il ;  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
(Lond.  1849) ;  ^^  Audiffret's  Notice  Historipte  sur  A.  B,  Le  S. 
(Par.  1822). 

Les'bos,  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Afitylen  or  Meteliuo, 
and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or  Mtdelbi-Adassi,  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which 
it  is  10  miles  distant.  Area,  600  sq.  miles ;  pop.  40^000,  of 
whom  ij,ooo  are  Turks.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the 
climate  healthy.  In  ancient  times  it  produced  excellent  wine, 
but  its  chief  exports  now  are  figs,  oil,  and  gall  nuts.  The  six 
.^olian  cities  of^L.  were  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Pyrrha, 
Antissa,  and  Eressns.  The  intellectual  lame  of  L.  is  attested  by 
the  names  of  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  and  Arion,  in  poetry 
and  music;  of  Hellanicus  and  Theophanes,  in  history;  and  in 
philosophy  and  sdencc^  of  Theophnstusy  Pitbicus,  wsA  Cra* 
tippns.    The  chief  town  is  Castro. 
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Lesley,  Leslie,  :  Lesly,  2.n  :/. j^r..-^  .■^::.:^: 
the  founder  of  ^vhic:■:.  Ma;::l'n,  STn  ".f  Pi:*."'. :'.''.  :*:*.ve 
from  David,  Earl  of  H-:r.*ir.g 'en,  if  L*:;".;"^  'r  L-. 
deen-h;rc,  towar^'-  'i.e  c!'^'';  ri  '.he  I2:h  c.  I  'zrr z  ■•"• 
hundred  yrar^  the  fami!v  jr^'v  ar.d  T'-Trr^h  r  ■.  e 
mar:ia;;e5,  and  >:.ii:  ir! 
were  the  R^'.hes   an.' 

norde^  in   I457,  vr/.h  the  t/'.e  Er.rl  'f   rv:'.- ?-. 
John  ar/i   Normr.n  I.  ,  the   as^^:. -.:;>  -f  'h:.r  h-.ri^ 
and  David  L.,  ^-rrr    -.n  of  f.e  r.  'h   P.irh  a-  i 
Baron  Lindores   ' '.'•.':   create  i    lO'io,   e.x::.-".:*.    i" 
?^erv;n2  U'  ^ier  the  "  ir:.mor*a:"  Gm-t.v-;.  r:  :*.?  '.  I 
Marston  M-or(l644  ,  and  Monf-c  at  Ihhi^h-. 
defeated  by  ('Jron-i-.vell   at   Djnhir   '1650. 
^165  I »,  an'!  wa^  :'or  n:r.e  years  a  pr.-o-^er   n 
Lord  Nev.Tirk    ti'.ie  extinct  1791.) 
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sixteenth  in  dcrcent. 
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Cq.  v.),  Bi-jhop  of  I'vO-s  ;  Ah;::i' 
covire  generah  and  ^ovem.T  of  "": 
E.,  Bishop  of  ^.;".j":.er  (d;-.-!  I'';! 
r:.orn    1O50,    c;ed     13th    Avril     I'll 
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rnurder  of  Wahen-'ein  ;  an  i  iav.  y  Al  .x'n'.er  L.,  wh-i,  hr.v 
won  a  high  reputati'<n  m  tiie  Dr.tca  rn  i  ."^-.ve  h-h  services,  c- 
f ially  by  his  su'C^.-'sful  defence  C'f  Strii-r.ni  ^K^Sh  "wa^  rech.iei 
liorne  (iCyj),  and  annomt--.  i  c-mn,  "■  nh-^r-'n-c'  i-.-f  •.■•' th-  f-'rcj":  'd* 
the  CoveT:ant-  As  .'•ucin  he  en*er':d  En_;hin  :,  to;k  Ne'-vcri-  e. 
crossed  the  Tyne,  su:cc>~e>  v.;.:ch  Ivd  •  :>  the  Treaty  <{  K:  :i 
''1641),  and  to  liie  elevati  .n  of  L.  Vj  t'ne  Kari't  -iti  of  Lcen. 
He  fought  a^'ain^t  the  k;n^'  at  Marvon  Mo'  r,  but  for  h:ni  at 
Dunbar  ;  was  imj-ri-oned  i^y  Cromwed  in  tiie  Tower  fi6;i  .  but 
released  at  the  requ^--t  of  Lhristina  of  Sue'l-.n  ;  an<i  r-:\::r:r.-.z 
to  Scotland  (l<^>54  ,  died  at  Bai^onie  4t;i  A:  r;l  1601.  'I:  0  t  re- 
sent Karl  of  Leveri  i>  eleventh  in  ^le'cent  from  h\:v..  See  /t;/  ■:is 
Le'.l'.nna  hxtliiata,  by  1-athcr  Wihia.-n  D  ifdra!/,  iboJ  ;  7  !t 
Pfliiiree  of  th(  Faviiiy  of  /,.  of  Balquhaifi  'BakeAe.I,  iSoii  ;  a:;  i 
nrJor:cal  A'econi;  of  the  FAniily  of  Le.Iie,  by  Col.  Lc-iie  of  Ik.l- 
fjuhain  (Kdinb.  1S69). 

Lesley,  John,  a  Scotti=;h  t^redaf",  horn  Se'.'.enhner  2Q,  i;2''t. 
studied  at  the  univer>ities  of  Aberdeen,  Boi'.er-,  I'ou'.MU^e,  nr.  i 
Bans,  and  was  made  virar-<:jeneral  of  Aberdeen  in  i;^4.  De 
was  a  staunch  upiiolder  of  the  Cati^.olic  faidi,  r;;;h>Iic!y  ueien'hnc: 
It  in  <lispu'af ions  with  Knox  and  other  reformers  and  in  1501 
repaired  to  Mary  at  the  court  of  France,  to  lay  before  her  iro- 
posals  for  the  suppre-ion  of  here'>y  by  armed  force.  Beturn- 
n\'j^  in  the  Queen's  tiain  to  Sco.tland,  he  was  made,  in  IS'^»4, 
Abbot  of  Lindorcsan<l  Ik^hop  of  I<os-,  and  to  him,  asc'iie  <'{  dx- 
teen  commis' loners,  v. as  chiefly  due  tliC  publication  of  a  Sc<''(  li 
codex,  known  as  the  /Hack  Acfr,  from  its  bcin*:^  printed  in  biack 
ielt'rr  (1566).  I'aiihful  to  Ids  unfortunate  queen,  he  waited  u;  on 
her  nt  B*ohr>n  fSept'-nd>'-r  15'^"^  ,  ^^^is  (yiie  <>t  her  ommi-^iou  : -; 
at  Vork,  and  appeared  a-)  lier  ainbassa-ior  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth. 'I  here,  finding  en'realies  useless,  he  jom''-d  in  tiic  plot 
for  Mary' >  rnarri.-ijy!  to  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  im|"*ri^oned 
in  the  'lower,  at  Wmchester,  and  at  Ely.  Kelea-el  in  January 
1574,  he  resid'-d  one  yeat  in  France,  and  thiee  at  liorne,  where 
he  [lublidi'-d  hi-,  /)^  (irtinnCy  Morihu^,  et  kehu^  (JcUis  y.cotoriim 
Ci;7>ij,  rmd  in  1579  became  vicar-i;encral  to  tlie  Cardinal  de 
l»oMrljf»ri,  Ar' hbi  hiop  of  K'-ueii.  Twice  the  Iftrnicnots  ^^eized 
him  to  (dve  him  uj*  to  Elizabeth,  and  he  only  escaj^ed  by  ran- 
•rorns  <yf  yxjo  pi  tojrs.  \\\  159^  he  was  made  ikshop  of  C(>u- 
lancfs,  but  'hortly  after  retirc'l  to  the  monastery  of  (iuirtenburp, 
near  Brn/eE,  where  he  died  NBay  31,  1596.  E.  founded  the 
.Scolcii  colJei^es  at  Born'-,  Baris,  and  Douai.  lie  was  the  author 
of  five  f.afiri  works,  and  of  a  History  of  Scntlaiid^  from  14VJ  ^'' 
1561  (edited  by  T.  'Ihoinsoii  for  the  Bannatync  Clul),  1830), 
wliich  is  of  great  linj:;Mi-.tic  value. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  R.A.,  born  of  American  parents 
in  Eondon,  I9ih  (.^ctolH-r  1794,  l^-came  a  student  at  the  Kf»yal 
Aradfuiy  in  iHil,  where  hishtiiriics  were  superintended  by  two 
dr.tin^Mnshed  Americans  -lienj.iniin  West  and  Washinf,'ton  All- 
»tonr.  lie  at  first  es^aved  lar^c  liistorical  pictures,  but  soon 
f<jimrl  himself  more  at  home  with  humbler  subjects.  His  first 
important  wf)rk,  *  Anne  Ba^je  and  Master  Slender,'  was  followed 
by  '  Bm-  r  d'-  '  ov  ilry  r.^iii;;  to  Church,'  exhibited  at  the  Royal 


^^ 


A  .  •  -e T  y  nn  I  >20.  Next  year  his  *  May-uay  m  lLc  Kc^au  ijr 
'eh"  -Ite  'n:-n  an  A.R-A.  ;  and  in  1826  he  became  R. A  • 
I  i';.;  he  ^  :is  e.f  cte-d  Pro'e^ior  of  Pa-r.ting  at  the  Rcvai  Ar'>" 
':■--:  ^'r.-ib.  he  he'.d  fc-Jir  years.  He  died  5th  May  iSf^  N 
Enr  -.^h  ar.;-t  ever  excehed  L,  in  illustrating  the  wn'inr-.rfp/ 
j-ei:  7--e"5  anl  hun^.cr'sts  of  his  country.  L.  paEishrd::!!. 
h.'—-:-.-  "'r-^n  CrK-f^:\f.  R.A.y  and  m  185S  a  H^n6::t 
y'ircF.::K:^-:.     En  iSco  Tom  Taylor  e<dited  D's.4a:^%-;.rt- 

Leslie.  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  mathematician  arni  rii- 
f .  h^  :  h  r.  -A as  hom  at  Eorgo,  Fifeshire,  April  \^A%<: 
•*  .--5  el  .-.:.e  1  at  the  i:n.ver-it.e<  of  St-  Andrews  and  Eu:-":;* 
I  .  I7>S   he  -ver.t   to  Virginia  as  tutor  to  two  young  .A:^f"^' 

s  return  settled  in  London  in  179c,  cii:- 
ence  by  the  translation  of  Baffor.^?  i:-  ~ 
:•--;•  Jr.-  c';  .••::.■ -r  [\~,'^'y  •     In  1S05  he  obtained  the :rr 
in  E  ^h.-hurgh,  rendered  vacant  by  the apr-. p'^ 
Prr'e— or  ot  Natural  Philosophy.     In  iSiy'-  - 
e  cha:r  of  physics,  was  made  a  baroa?: ::  :.\'- 
Ncverrber  3,  the  same  year,  at  Coates,  his  rcx.t: 
ve  c  ■-•.nty.      L.  is  weil-known  as  the  inventor  a' 
thvrm '^n.eter,  with  wliich  he  made  his  famoi:?  are 
t;-.e  ra: h-i-h^n  o\  heat  ;  and  of  the  hyrrometw, '"- 
-verei  the  process  of  artificial  freezir'j.   .A* - 
.Tienter,   L.   stands  among  the  fir^t  of  bos  l::^ 
Es  ch:^f  w   rks  are  Ex frrirKrr.ttil  Inquiry  into  the  ^c^^'^- 
^-■rrrFi-    V  Aai.'   'iSo^'  ;  Elements  of  Ge^nirtty  (iSo:  ; - 
\v  cr'  c  ,'-:.'  L:n-s  (iSzii  ;  Elements  of  Aaturd  F'^r; 
.   i..    1S2V:   he?:  les  numerous  memoirs  in  the  £^-"- 
lc:^fhi:.:l   Tri2K.'.z::ions,  and  valuable  articles  in  the £^* 
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Less  ing.  Gotthold  Ephraim,  a  celebratetl  Genninrif 
:    rn   I.mv.rry  22.    1 729.  at   Kameuz,   in    Ober-Lausitz,  1^^' ^ 
E^.p-;c  UniverFityin  1746,  where  he  neglected  the^'Io^-ci^'-'" 
'  for  which  h:s  fath.er  had  designed  him,   for  literature,  scc:-^ 
;'v:r.r.ast:cs  and  the  study  of  the  static.      In  174^  a«ter  1 -- 
stay  at  Wittenberr,  L.   removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  V:'--^^^ 
I  E:\.'r\:;e  :ur  Hisr^ire  uti.i  Aufnahme  des  Theaters^  besofi :-' 
j  j^  -em^  and  translation*;  for  the  booksellers.     He  graciui'^-j 
I  W.'ter.berg  in   1 752,   returned    to   Berlin,   where  he  ai^'-;' 
with  .Mo^e>  MeiiicEsoiin  and  Xicolai,  and  compIeteiEat/ •' 
I  da:n)  Mi^>  S.:n2  S.:'*:rson,  the  first   German   drama  ir.il  :i".'^ 
1  witii  the   Erench  a:ad.emic   niles.      From   this  Liraetiii'* 
'  \Nhen  he  wa,-.  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  scc^ 
to  Bre--lau  to  be  secretary  of  General  Tauenzien,  he'-TrotiJ^--- 
I  ^•ar'.'^d  (17591   the  critical   review,   Briefe  die  rteueste  L^'^f^ 
,  ^L!rru-tid,  and  began  V:r:;ittiay  a  tragedy,  com  pleteti  (17"*  "J 
I  the  name  nf  Eviilie  Galotti,     At  Breslau,   where  he  r?^- 
tiH    176;.    he  wr^'te   Minna  7'on  Banihchrt.  which  msrK?^- 
epoch  :n  rhe  national  literature.      His  greatest  woric  i>  ---y 
oier  nVr  die    Grcnzen    der   Malerei  una   Foesie  (IJ^''^'' ' 
wrou<;:]it  a   revolution   in  criticism,   and  has   irainea  \^'  ^ 
h'.nour  of  fir^t  exp-um  iin;^  the  true  principles  of  xsthetici  •- 
a  two  years'  stay  in  Berlin  he  became  director  of  the  HiC-^ 
tlicatie,  and  published  Dramaittr^ie  (176S-69),  a  scries  or-'" 
trical  reviews,  ranking  only  .second  in  importance  to  ^''z^ 
which  he  did  battle  for  the  English  drama  against  ^^^  J'^'„ 
In   1770  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel,  ^^•'^' 
luou^ht  to  li^ht  Beren;:ar  of  Tours'  treatise  against  I^^*.; 
/A"  Cor  fore  ct  Sanguine  fesii  Christie  and  published  lb;-' 
WolfnibiitielscJie  Fragnicnte  cines  i'n^enannien  (an  untea 
Icdged  work  by  IE  C.   Reimarus),   thereby  involvdng  i^""  " 
tillhis  death,    15th  February  17S1,  in  endless  theoloj'C*-^  ^ 
putcs  with  vari(Hn  opponenfi,  bitterest  of  whom  was  i^*^  "*' 
burg  clergyman  Goeze,  against  whom  L.  directed  »^i'5  7-^^. 
Anri-oezi'.  '  His  drama  Xathan  der  IVeise  {\TJ())  is  a  nobi?  ;• 
for  toleration  and  a  rational  religion,  whose  main  i^^^'^ '!  ' 
down  in  philosophic  form   in  Die  Erziehung  der  Mc^^^z^ 
'thichte  (17S0),  which  contains  the  germ  of  Herder's vic^-"; 
jihilosophy  of  hi-tory.     Though  only  the  forerunner  of  ta^  ^ 
great  period  of  German  poetry,  and  not  himself  z  p'f^*?^'' .', 
saw  the  weakness  of  his  own  age,  and  claimed  sujierAin' /^ 
the  more  natural  poets  of  earlier  times.     See  L's  '^'^1, 
Schriften  (30  vols.  1774-94) ;  critical  ed.  by  Lachmann  (I5  ^^^ 
1838-40)  ;  by  Maltzahn  (12  vols.  1853-55),  and  the  Bi(^*^E 
by  his  brother  Karl  (1793) ;  by  Danzel  and  Guhraucr  (l^i"^'^ 
and  by  Stahr  (5th  cd.  1S6S).     L.  left  fiffy-four  plans  of  dri^ 
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n  some  of  which  the  outline  was  to  a  coniiderabie  extent  filled 
».     These  were  published  bj  Robert  Roxbeiger  (BerL  1876). 

lieas'ons  (Fr.  loMtUf  Lat.  itcHones^  'readings')  are  'pot- 
ions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read'in  churches  at  the  time  of 
liyine  senrice.'  The  use  of  L.  formed  a  part  of  the  service 
>f  the  Jewish  synagopie  ^Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii.  15).  Justin 
Martyr  (about  140)  in  his  Apology  speaks  of  'the  memoirs 
>f  the  apostles,  or  the  writings  .of  the  prophets '  being  read 
^  as  long  as  the  time  permits.'  According  to  the  Apostolic 
CZonatitutionSi  after  two  L.  from  the  books  of 'Moses,  Joshua, 
\  udges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Job,  Solomon,  the  sixteen  prophets, 
S:c.y  had  been  read,  psalms  were  sung,  and  then  anotlier 
lesson  was  read  from  the  Acts  or  Epistles,  and  one  from  the 
Ciospels.  Particular,  appropriate  L.  were  soon  appointed  for 
Lbe  different  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Thus,  in  Holy 
Week,  Job  and  Jonah  were  read ;  on  Good  Friday  were  read  '  all 
such  Scriptures  as  had  any  relation  to  the  cross ;  and  on  Easter 
day  such  passages  as  gave  an  account  of  Christ's  resurrection  ; 
between  £aster  and  Pentecost  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  read, 
to  give  men  the  evidence  and  proofs  of  his  resurrection  in  the 
miracles  of  the  apostles  contained  in  that  book.  During  Lent 
Caenesis  was  read,  or,  according  to  the  Gallican  Lectionaiy,  the 
Acta  and  the  Apocalypse.  After  Pentecost  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Books  of  Samud  and  Kings  were  read,  followed  by  Job, 
l^roverbs,  and  Ecdesiastes,  and  these  again  by  Tobit  and  Judith. 
Uesides  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  apocryphal  books,  L.  were 
read  out  of  lives  of  saints,  homilies  01  the  fathers,  and  acts  of 
the  martjns.  The  L.  were  at  first  read  by  the  deacons,  but  after- 
ivurds  by  the  readers,  an  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  appointed 
for  the  purpose  (see  Hierarchy),  although  the  r^ing  of  the 
gospel  was  afterwards  reserved  for  a  deacon,  an  archdeacon,  or 
even  a  presbyter. 

li'XstranRe,  Sir  Boeer,  an  English  author,  was  bom  at 
Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  17th  December  1616.  An  ardent 
royalist  by  education  and  sympathy,  he  was  imprisoned  from 
1^44  to  1648,  when  he  escaped  to  the  Continent  He  returned 
to  England  in  1653,  and  on  the  Restoration  became  censor  of 
plays.  He  started  the  Pubik  InUlligencer  in  1663,  and  the  Ob" 
teruaior  in  1679,  journals  in  which  he  championed  High  Toryism 
with  an  able  but  virulent  and  vindictive  poi.  He  was  knighted 
by  Tames  IL  His  mind  failed  latterly.  He  died  in  London 
nth  September  1704.  L.  published  many  political  pamphlets 
and  classical  translations. 

Le'thal  Weapon,  in  Scotch  criminal  law,  means  a  weapon 
such  as  a  man  would  use  in  assaulting  another  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him.  Were  a  stick  the  implement  of  assault,  the 
weapon  would  not  prove  intention  to  kill ;  but  were  a  sword  the 
implement,  it  would  be  held  to  do  so.  The  corresponding  term 
of  English  law  is  '  Fatal  weapon.' 


(Gr.  'forgetfulness'),  in  Greek  mythology  the  river  of 
oblivion  in  Hades  (q.  v.),  of  which  spirits  drank  before  entering 
Elysium  (q.  v.). 

I«ett'er,  a  term  in  the  law  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 
LetUr  Missive  is  a  letter  from  the  sovereign  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  (q.  v.),  enclosing  the  name  of  a  person  whom  he  de- 
sires them  to  elect  a  bishop.    Letter  of  Attorney  is,  in  English 
law,  a  writing  empowering  some  one  to  act  legally  for  the 
writer ;  as,  to  transfer  stock  or  sign  a  deed.    The  pcnon  em- 
powered is  called  the  attorney  of  his  constituent     The  instru- 
ment  may  be  general  or  speciaL    In  the  first  case  it  may  embrace 
the  transactions  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  constituent ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  power  may  be  restricted  to  one  transaction.   The 
agent  has  precisely  the  same  legal  power  as  his  principal,  until 
the  letter  is  recalled.     L.  of  A.  is  generally  executed  under  hand 
and  seal,  that  is,  by  Deed  (q.  v.) ;  and  when  it  contains  autho- 
rity to  bind  the  principal  by  deed,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  so 
executed.    Letter  of  Credit^  see  under  Credit,  Credit ^  Letter  of. 
Letter  of  JJcenu  u  a  letter  given  by  creditors  to  their  debtor 
allowing  him  prolonged  time  for  paying  his  debts,  and  protect- 
ing him  from  arrest.    Letters  Patent ,  or  (Hen  Letters^  are  writ- 
ings sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  which  the  grantee 
is  protected  in  the  profit  of  a  discoveiy  or  privilege.     (See 
I'ATSNT.)    In  Scotland,  Signet  letters  are  writs  for  enforcing 
the  decrees  of  courts,  or  for  attaching  the  property  of  debtors, 
or  for  citing  parties  before  the  Court  of  Session  (c^.  v.).    They 
run  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  nre  authenticated  by  the 


Signet  (q.  v.).  Letters  of  Marque  wn  a  commission  from  the 
crown  during  war,  authorising  a  private  ship  to  make  war  upon 
and  seise  property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  So  doing  was  called 
frivateering.  The  system  was  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
m  1856 ;  but  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  guarantee  against  its 
revivaL  See  Maritime  Warfare^  by  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles 
(Ridgway,  Lond.  1877).  Letters^  Private,  The  receiver  of  a 
private  letter  has  but  a  joint  right  of  property  in  it  along  with 
the  writer.  The  receiver  is  not  entitled  to  publish  it,  and  an 
injunction  has  been  granted  to  restrain  the. printing  of  letters 
without  the  consent  of  the  executors  of  the  writer.  This  rule 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  Hansom  and  ffobhousef  executors  of  Lord 
Byron,  v.  HTm^ht^  although  there  appeared  a  strong  presumption 
tlut  the  writer  expected  that  the  receiver  would  publish  them. 

Iietters  are  the  primitive  elements  of  articulate  utterance, 
not  of  language — ^which  is  not  mere  sound,  but  alwajrs  signifi- 
cant sound.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Epicurus  and 
Aristotle  to  compare  the  concurrence  of  atoms  with  the 
fortuitous  formation  of  words  firom  letters.  But  though  by 
putting  twenty-four  L.  together  in  every  possible  variety,  we 
might  produce  every  word  of  every  spoken  language — the 
number  of  such  combinations  amounting,  according  to  Leib- 
nitz, to  620^448,401,733,239,439,360,000—51111  none  of  these 
would  be  words  if  they  lacked  the  one  necessary  ingredient,  tlie 
ideas,  namely,  that  called  them  into  life.  Nor  does  the  exist- 
ence of  roots  consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  as  Sansk.  i^  '  to  go,* 
or  Chinese  ^  '  one,'  prove  that  a  letter  may  be  a  root ;  it  only 
shows  that  a  root  may  be  a  letter.  One  word  there  is,  and 
one  only,  consisting  of  mere  letters — alphabet^  and  even 
that  is  formed  not  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  names  of 
die  sounds,  alpha  and  beta.  By  themselves,  then,  L.  have  no 
existence,  any  more  than  colour  exists  apart  from  some  ethereal 
substance ;  or,  if  we  must  view  them  abstractly,  it  is  as  dead, 
like  notes  only  acquiring  vitidity  and  significance  through  com- 
binatory ideas.  But  as  optics  treats  of  colour  and  light  as  self- 
existent,  so  it  is  convenient  to  anatomise  the  phonetic  structure 
of  language  without  reference  to  its  living  function.  Thus  doin?, 
we  find  that  physiologically  L.  fall  into  three  main  groups — L. 
formed  (i)  ot  vocalised  breath.  Vowels  {phoneenta\  reauiring  no 
contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  other  organs  of  speech,  as  a  or 
#;  (2)  of  breath  not  vocalised.  Breaths  or  Semivowels  {hemu 
phdna)t  with  slight  contact,  bm  k;  and  (3)  of  articulate  noise. 
Checks  or  Consonants  {aphona),  with  complete  contact  The 
last,  again,  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  different  psuts  of  the 
active  and  passive  vocal  organs  by  which  they  are  formed,  into 
(i)  Gutturals,  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  uk; 

(2)  Dentals,  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  as  /;  and 

(3)  Labials,  by  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  as  p.  Another  division 
of  the  checks,  and  one,  too,  of  great  importance  to  the  philo- 
logist, as  on  it  is  based  Grimm's  Law  (q.  v.),  is  that  into  Hard 
(tenues).  Soft  (media),  Hard  Aspirated  {temtes  aspirata),  and 
Soft  Aspirated  {media  aspirates).    Thus— 


Guttural. 

Deoul. 

LabiaL 

Hard     •    *    • 

K 

T 

P 

Soft  .... 

G 

D 

B 

Haxd  Aipinted 

KH 

TH 

PH 

SoftAsptnted 

GH 

DH 

BH 

In  Sanskrit,  although  the  soft  aspirated  checks  largely  predomi- 
nate over  the  hard  aspirates,  still  the  system  is  complete ;  Greek 
has  one  set  of  hard  aspirates,  ch,  tK,  and  ph  ;  in  Latin,  Gothic, 
and  O.  H.  German  there  are  no  real  aspirates ;  and  in  the  Slav- 
onic languages  the  aspirates  were  originally  wanting.  But, 
though  thus  deficient,  these  languages  were  rich  in  L.  compared 
with  the  dialects  of  rude  and  nncivuised  races.  The  Mohawks, 
for  instance,  have  no  labials ;  the  natives  of  the  Societv  Islands, 
no  gutturals ;  and  /  is  absent  from  the  Australian  and  many  of 
the  Polynesian  languages.  The  following  list  shows  the  relative 
wealth  of  consonants  in  some  of  the  principal  languages : — Hin- 
dustani has  48  consonants  (14  of  which  are  Arabic) ;  Sanskrit, 
39 ;  Turkish,  32  (of  which  only  25  are  really  Turkish) ;  Persian, 
31  (9  of  them  Axabtc) ;  Arabic^  a8 ;  Kafir,  26,  besides  the 
clicks  ;  Hebrew,  23 ;  English,  20 ;  Greek,  17  (3  of  tliem  com- 
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pound) ;  Latin,  17  (i  compound) ;  Finnish,  11 ;  and  tome  Aus- 
txalian  languages  only  8.  See  Alphabxt,  Phonetic  Writing, 
and  the  separate  articles  on  each  of  the  letters;  also  Max 
MuUer^s  Lectures  oh  ike  Science  of  Language^  vol.  ii.  lecture  3 ; 
Dr.  M.  Thausing^s  NatSrliche  Lautsystem  der  MenschUchen 
Sprache  (Leips.  Z863) ;  and  the  works  on  phonetics  bj  Alex- 
ander J.  Ellis. 

Letter- Wood  is  procured  from  Brosimum  Alkastrum^  a 
laige  tree'belonging  to  the  bread-fruit  family  {Artocarpacea),  It 
is  a  native  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  The  name  has 
been  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  rich  brown,  hard,  and  heavy 
heart-wood  being  mottled  and  streaked  with  more  or  less  regular 
black  spots,  forming  an  exceedingly  beautiful  effect  when  the 
wood  is  polished.  Hence  it  is  in  demand  for  fine  veneering 
and  inlaymg :  the  supply,  however,  is  smalL  Snake- wood  and 
leopard-wood  are  synonyms. 

Lett'io  is  one  of  the  two  divisions,  the  other  being  Slavonic, 
of  the  Wendic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  falls 
itself  into  three  subdivisions — Lithuanian,  Old  Prussian,  and 
Lettish,  languages  which,  though  of  little  literary  value,  are  of 
great  linguistic  importance,  as  preserving  in  their  grammatical 
forms  closer  affinities  with  Sanskrit  than  either  Greek  or  Latin. 
Of  these,  Lithuanian  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  with  an 
oitho^phy  based  upon  Polish,  and  its  earliest  literary  docu- 
ment IS  a  small  catechism  of  1547.  It  has  an  approximation  to 
the  post-positive  article,  in  its  inflection  of  adjectives  by  the  in- 
corporation as  a  suffix  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  thus^rdm, 
'  to  good,'  aramjam^  '  to  the  good,'  where  'jam  is  the  dative 
pronoun.  Its  popular  songs  (tUnnos)  were  collected  by  Rhesa 
(Konijpb.  1825),  its  tales,  proverbs,  and  riddles  (misia)  by 
Schleicher  (Weim.  1857),  who  has  also  edited  the  complete 
works  of  Christian  Donaleitis  (died  1780  as  pastor  of  Tolming- 
kemen),  the  leading  poet  of  Lithuania  (Sl  Petersb.  1865),  and 
published  a  Lithuanian  grammar  (Prague,  1856),  the  best  dic- 
tionary being  by  Nesselmann  (Konigsb.  1854).  The  Old  Prus- 
sian, which  became  extinct  in  the  17th  c,  and  is  only  known 
through  some  paternosters  and  a  i6th  c.  catechism,  possessed  a 
definite  article,  and  is  handled  by  Nesselmann  in  hb  Thesaurus 
Lmgna  Prussica  (BerL  1873).  Lettish,  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c., 
but  now  possesses  a  coiuiderable  literature  (in  1865  upwards  of 
1900  worxs),  mostly  of  a  reli^ous  character.  See  Bielenstein, 
Die  Lettische  Sprache  (2  vols.  BerL  1864). 

Lettres-de-Oachet  were  letters  written  by  order  of  the 
kings  of  France,  signed  by  a  secretary  of  State,  and  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  which  were  meant  to  anticipate  the  delays  of 
justice.  Armed  with  them,  the  police  were  entitled  to  seize  and 
keep  people  in  custody  without  trial,  or  even  intercourse  with 
their  friends,  so  long  as  government  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  Before 
the  Revolution  of  1789  they  were  put  to  the  most  infamous  uses 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  private  revenge  or  unfounded  suspicion. 
See  Taine's  Les  Origmes  de  la  France  Contemfwame  (1875). 

IiOtVace  is  applied  to  the  genus  Lactuca^  which  belongs  to 
the  chicory  tribe  of  the  CompoHUE^  and  consists  of  some  fifty 
spedes,  distributed  through  temperate  regions  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere, appearing  also  in  S.  Africa.  The  L.  is  an  annual  or 
pereimial  leafy  herb,  with  a  milky  juice,  the  alternate  leaves  often 
sagitate,  flowers  mostly  yellow,  arranged  in  small  capitula,  the 
fruit  with  a  long  slender  beak.  The  best-known  representative 
is  the  garden  L.  (Z.  saHva),  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  a  salad  herb.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  state  of  the 
wild  Z,  virosa,  much  modified  by  long  cultivation,  whilst  others 
consider  scariola  as  its  origin ;  but  like  many  of  our  common 
culinary  vegetables  and  cereals,  the  native  countnr  and  original 
stock  is  a  mystery,  and  any  statements  are  little  better  than 
botanico-literary  speculations.  In  Britain  it  has  been  grown  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  very  numerous  gardeners' 
varieties  range  under  the  names  Cos  and  Cabbage  L.,  the  first 
including  those  with  round  leaves  and  growth  something  like  a 
smaU  cabbage,  and  the  latter  those  with  upright  oblong  leaves. 
By  suitable  management  a  crop  may  be  secured  all  the  year 
round.  The  milky  juice  mentioned  above  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  genus  yidds  the  Laciucarmm  or  L.-opium  of  materia  medica. 

Iieocft'diai  the  ancient  name  of  Saata  Kauza  (q.  y.). 

Leu'oine  (C<HitNO|)  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  glue,  horn,  wool,  and  other  animal  substance,  either 
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during  putrefaction,  or  under  the  action  of  an  acid  or  alkali.  It 
crystallises  in  white  shining  scales,  which  meU  at  100*.  It  is 
shghtly  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohd,  and  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Leudpp'iiJi,  the  founder  of  the  Atomistic  philoso^y  incailj 
Greece,  and  the  teacher  of  Democritus  (q.  v.).  NoUung  is 
known  regarding  his  life. 

Leucis'cuB,  a  genus  of  Tdeostean  fishes,  represented  by  the 
roach  (Z.  rtUila);  dace  (Z.  vulgaris)*,  chub  (Z.  cephahu)\  blok 
(Z.  albumus) ;  and  minnow  (Z.  phoxinus\    It  is  indoded  in  j 
the  Q^rufiii/<?  (q.  v.).    The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  short.   No  ' 
barbuUs  or  mouth-filaments  exist.  ; 

Leu'cite,  a  mineral  found  in  abundance  in  the  lavas  of  Italy,  1 

crystallising  like  the  garnet  in  trapezohedra.     It  is  Qsoally  j 
opaque,  and  gray  or  white  in  colour.    It  is  a  silicate  of  alomisa 

and  potash,  and  is  interesting  as  the  mineral  by  which  Kkproth  ^ 
first  discovered  that  potash  was  not  confined  to  the  vegetable 

kingdom.  ' 

Leuoocytlie'xnia  (Or.  leukos^  'white,'  fytos,  'a  oeU,'  and  | 
hama^  'blood'),  is  a  disease  in  which  the  number  of  white  , 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  greatly  increased,  with  a  simaltsaeoBs  ! 
diminution  of  the  red.  L  is  the  result  of  exhansting  diseases,  , 
serious  acute  affections,  or  affections  of  the  lymphatic  gSmds  or  of  ^ 
the  spleen.  The  disease  was  first  described  by  Dis.  Craigie  and 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin  in  1S45. 

Leuco'ma  (from  Gr.  lenkos^  'white*),  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  white  opacity  of  the  cornea — the  transparent  part  of  me  Eje 
(q.  v.).  Nebula^  the  slightest  degree,  includes  only  those  opaci- 
ties which  are  cloudy  or  hazy.  In  albugo,  the  efiusion  of  lyioEiDh 
is  dense,  and  has  a  pearly  appearance.  True  I*  is  alwa^  tne 
result  of  cicatrisation,  and  has  a  contracted  circumscribed  appear- 
ance.    In  most  cases  it  is  persistent  and  incurable. 

Leacorrhoe'a  {leukos,  'white,'  and  rhe^^  'I  flow*),  a  white, 
mucous  discharge,  very  frequently  the  result  of  debility.  Treat- 
ment:— General  hygienic  measures  to  restore  the^neral  health. 
Astringent  injections,  containing  gallic  or  tanmc  add,  alnm, 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  are  serviceable. 

Leuc'tra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  to  the  S.  of  Thebes,  famed  as 
the  scene  of  the  victory,  B.C.  371,  by  which  Epaminoadas  and 
the  Thebans  overthrew  the  supremacy  of  Sparta. 

Leuk  (Loichd)^  a  Swiss  village,  in  the  canton  of  Valai^  od 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone^  gives  name  to  the  celebrated 
mineral  springs,  distant  eight  miles  northwards,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Dala  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi  pass.  The  springs, 
twenty-two  in  number,  are  saline  and  sulphurous,  and  vary  in 
temperature  from  93*  to  123*  F.  The  bathers  are  required  to 
remain  as  long  as  cLe;ht  hours  in  the  water.  L.  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  Swiss,  French,  and  Italian  visitors. 

Leu'then,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia,  9  miles  VT. 
of  Breslau,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Friedrich  the  Great  over  the  Anstrians,  8th  December  1757- 
The  loss  of  the  latter  was  7000  killed  and  wounded,  21,500  pn- 
soners,  and  134  pieces  of  artillery. 

Leut'Bchau  (Mag.  LScte),  a  town  of  Huxigary.  in  the  oomitat 
of  Zips,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Kaschau.  Its  Gotmc  Jacobikirche 
contams  the  largest  organ,  and  its  Protestant  gymnasium  is  the 
oldest,  in  Hungary.  There  is  a  famous  mead-brewery,  aod  flax, 
saffron,  hops,  and  fruit  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  ndgbboor- 
hood.    Pop.  (1869)  6887. 

Le  Vaillant^  Francois,  a  French  traveller  and  natnialist, 
was  bom  at  Paramaribo  in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  1753.  He  early 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  travel,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
from  1777  to  1780  studied  natural  history  most  assidnooslr.  In 
1 781  he  set  out  for  the  Cape,  and  for  about  sixteen  months  tra- 
velled through  portions  of  S.  Africa.  He  made  a  second  scries 
of  travels — this  time  for  eighteen  months— -and  returned  to  Paris 
in  1785,  devoting  his  time  to  the  arrangement  of  his  valaaUe 
collections.  Under  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  suffered  one  year's 
imprisoimient,  and  escaped  death  only  through  the  fall  of  Rob^ 
spierre.  He  died  at  his  residence  near  Suzanne,  in  Champigoe, 
November  22,  1824.  L.'s  chief  works  are  Voyoge  dam  tl^ 
tAieur  de  FAJrique  (2  vols.  1790)  ;  Second  Voyage  dmnstlnthvitr 
der  Affile  (2  vols.  1796);  OisatxdAJrique\fiyxi}&.  1796-1812  ; 
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and  natural  histories  of  Perroquds  (2  vols.,  1801-5) ;  OiseuX' 
Paradis^  RoUiers^  &c.  (2  vols.  i8oi-^). 

Levant'  (Ital.  Uvante^  *  orient, 'or  'rising'),  a  ge<^r^plucal 
name  given  by  European  nations  generally  to  the  £.  waters  and 
shores  of  the  Meditenanean.  The  chief  ports,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Iskanderun,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria,  are  called  by 
the  Italians  Scale  di  Ltvanie^  by  the  French,  J^cJuUes  du  Z.,  t.^., 
steps  of  the  L.  The  name  ll  originated  early  in  the  middle 
siges  when  the  Italian  republics  controlled  European  commerce. 

I«evant  and  Ooudiant  (Fr.  '  rising  up  and  lying  down '), 
a  legal  phrase  applied  to  animals  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
long  enough  on  land  not  their  owner's  to  rise  up  and  feed,  'such 
time,*  according  to  Blackstone,  '  being  held  to  mdude  a  day  and 
flight  at  the  least.' 

I«eva'ri  Faoiaa,  Writ  ofl  See  Elegit  and  Fieri 
Facias. 

liev'ee  (from  Fr.  se  lever ^  '  to  rise  *),  originally  a  morning 
assembly  of  visitors  to  a  sovereign,  b  in  England  applied  to  a 
general  gathering  at  court  of  guests  of  rank  and  fortune  from 
among  the  Queen's  subjects,  and  differs  from  a  drawing-room  in 
that  it  is  restricted  to  gentlemen,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
ladies  of  the  court. 

Iiev'el  and  LeVellin^.  A  level  surface  is  one  at  which  the 
force  of  gravity  is  everywhere  perpendicular.  At  any  locality 
on  the  earth's  surface,  such  a  surface  is  practically  plane  and  par- 
allel to  the  plane  containing  the  horizon,  ana  an  instrument 
which  shows  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  this  plane  is  called 
a  leveL  Such  an  instrument  b  the  plummet  or  plumb  line  which, 
if  prorided  with  a  graduated  quadrant  or  semicircle,  indicates  at 
once  the  hofizontal  plane,  to  which  the  line  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular. The  most  convenient  and  accurate  instrument  is, 
nowever,  the  spirii-Uvtl^  which  consists  of  a  slightly  curved 
tube  nearly  filled  with  liquid — usually  spirits  of  wine.  The  air- 
babble  always  seeks  the  highest  point  Hence,  if  the  ends  of 
the  spirit-level  be  so  set  that  reversal  of  the  instrument  does  not 
alter  the  position  of  the  bubble,  the  points  of  support  must  be 
situated  in  a  horizontal  line.  In  this  way  astronomical  and 
geodetical  instruments  are  now  universally  set  and  tested. 
Another  form  of  level  consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube  filled  to  a 
certain  height  with  water  or  other  liquid,  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  columns  of  which  must,  in  accordance  with  hydrostatic  laws, 
lie  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  thus  afford  an  easy  and  in  many 
cases  sufficiently  accurate  method  for  fixing  such  a  line.  This 
form  of  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Uvdling,  though,  of  course,  a  telescope  with  spirit-level  attached 
is  the  more  accurate.  Levelling  is  an  extremely  convenient 
method  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  small  elevations.  Levelling 
staves  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  level,  and  carefully  graduated 
throughout  their  lei^th,  are  fixed  perpendicularly  at  intervals. 
The  level  of  each  is  then  compared  carefully  with  the  next  above 
it,  and  thus  the  height  of  the  elevation  is  ascertained. 

ZieVen,  Iiooh  (GaeL  Leamhan^  the  lake  of  the  '  elm  tree  *\ 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  £.  of  Kinross-shire,  Scotland,  is 
3f  milei  long,  and  2  broad,  contains  several  islets,  of  which  the 
largest  are  St  Serfs  Inch,  with  the  remains  of  the  Culdee  Priory, 
founded  in  the  8th  c.  (where  excavations  in  July  1877  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  dust  of  St  Ronan,  abbot  of  the  priory  in 
the  Ixoth  &,  and  of  Patrick  Graham,  first  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews),  and  another  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Kin- 
ross, with  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leven  Castle.  The  loch,  fed  by  the 
Queidi,  Gaimey,  &&,  and  drained  by  the  Leven  into  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  is  famed  above  all  lakes  in  Scotland  for  the  quality  of 
its  trout  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  in  June 
1567,  but  escaped  on  the  2d  of  May  1568. — Loch  Z.  is  also  the 
name  of  a  romantic  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Linnhe  (q.  v.), 
between  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  11  miles  long,  by 
one  broad,  and  enclosed  by  lof^  mountains.  A  river  L,  flowing 
from  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Clyde,  is  celebrated  in  exquisite 
verse  by  Smollett  There  are  other  streams  of  the  name  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Yorkshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 


1^ 


/ver,  in  mechanics,  is  a  rigid  rod,  movable  about  a  fixed 
point  odled  theyWrrwm,  and  having  at  two  or  more  points  weichts 
or  forces  applied.  The  motion  is  usually  supposed  to  take  place 
in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  power  appUed  to  be  used  to  raises 
weight  Callmg  Uie  power  P,  and  tne  weight  W,  it  is  easily 
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deducible,  upon  the  universal  law,  that  work  done  has  its  equiva- 
lent in  work  spent  (see  Energy),  that  the  moments  (see  Mo- 
ment) of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  fulcrum  are  equal ;  and 
that,  therefore,  P  :  W  =  distance  of  W  fivm  Julcrum  :  distance 
of  P  from  fulcrum^  This  is  the  principle  of  the  L.,  which  holds 
under  all  possible  modifications  of  form  which  this  machine  may 
assume.  See  Balance,  Wheel  and  Axle,  &a,  which  ax« 
as  truly  levers  as  the  simple  rod  described  above. 

LeVer,  Charles  James,  an  Irish  novelist,  was  bom  in  Dublin, ' 
3 1  St  August  1 806.  He  studied  medicine  at  Dublin  and  Gottingen, 
and  was  appointed  in  1837  physician  to  the  British  Legation  in 
Berlin.  Wnile  there  he  published  his  first  novel,  Harry  Lorre- 
otter,  a  rollicking  story  of  Irish  military  life.  Charles  (fMaUey 
(1840),  Jdch  Hinton  (1843),  and  Tom  Burke  (1844)  followed  in 
the  same  vein — works  di  abundant  dash  and  spirit  His  later 
novels,  though  less  exuberant,  have  much  of  his  old  brilliancy, 
and  are  calmer,  riper  studies.  Such  are  The  ICnight  of  Gwynne 
(1847);  Roland  Cashel  (1849);  Sir  Jasper  Carew  (1855);  The 
Martins  of  Cromartin  (1859) ;  Luttrell  of  Arran  (1865) ;  Sir 
Brooke  Fossbrooke  (1867);  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly 
(1868) ;  Lord  KUgobbin  (1872),  &c.  L  was  editor  of  the  Dub- 
lin University  Maganne  (1842-45),  and  contributed  the  brilliant 
series  of  Cornelius  0*Dowd  papers  to  Blackwood,  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Spezzia,  and  in  1867  to  a  similar 
post  at  Trieste,  where  he  died  June  i,  1872. 

Zieverr'ier,  tTrbain  Jean  Joseph,  the  greatest  of  living 
French  astronomers,  was  bom  at  St-IA  (Maiiche),  March  1 1, 
181 1.  After  a  distinguished  course  at  TEcole  Polytechnique,  he 
accepted  the  office  ofengineer  to  the  administration  of  tobaccos, 
thereby  fixing  his  residence  in  Paris.  In  1836  he  made  some 
interesting  experiments  upon  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrogen,  but  afterwards  relinquished  chemistry  for  the  more 
congenial  study  of  mathematics.  In  1846  he  startled  the  astro- 
nomical world  by  indicating  the  spot  where  a  planet,  fur^er 
removed  from  the  sun  than  Uranus,  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  theory,  be  situated.  The  almost  immediate  sight- 
ing of  this  predicted  planet  by  Galle  of  Berlin  created  a  great 
sensation ;  and  honours  were  showered  upon  the  young  astrono- 
mer from  all  sides.  The  same  prediction  was  simultaneously 
made  by  an  Englishman,  J.  C.  Adams  of  Cambridge  (q.  v.). 
In  18^4  L  succeeded  Arsigo  in  the  observatory  of  Paris,  was  dis- 
missed owing  to  some  misunderstanding  in  1870,  but  reappointed 
in  1873.  As  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  has 
been  a  keen  promoter  of  the  education  movement  in  France ; 
and  chiefly  through  his  endeavours  has  the  extensive  system  of 
meteorological  ol»ervation  been  developed  in  the  country.  His 
most  valuable  contributions  to  astronomical  science  are  his  tables 
of  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 

Iie'vi  (Heb.,  from  lavah,  '  to  adhere,'  cf  Gen.  xxix.  34,  and 
another  explanation  of  the  etymology  in  Num.  xviiL  2)  was  the 
third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Lean.  The  tribe  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  either  as  regular  priests  or  as 
subordinate  officials.  To  leave  them  free  tor  this  work  they 
had  no  territory  assigned  them,  except  forty-eight  cities.  But 
in  lieu  of  this  they  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  the  rest  of 
the  people. 

Levi'athan  (Heb.  'a  serpent,'  or  'dragon  *)  occurs  four  times 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  besides  Job  iii.  8  ('  mourning,'  marg. 
L.).  In  Job  iii.  8,  xli.  i,  and  Psa.  Ixxiv.  14,  the  crocodile  is 
evidentlv  meant,  in  Psa.  civ.  26,  probably  some  species  of  cetaii 
cean.  In  Isa.  xxviL  I,  L.  as  a  serpent  is  applied  figuratively  \c 
a  foreign  power. 


Elias  (properiy  Blia  Ha-Levi  Ben  Asoher, 
Asohkenasi,  i,e,,'tne  German '),  a  learned  Jewish  grammarian, 
bora  about  1470  at  Neustadt,  near  Niimberg^  removed  to 
Venice,  where,  as  afterwards  at  Padua  (1504-9)  and  Rome 
(from  1514),  he  taught  Hebrew  with  great  success.  On  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Karl  V.  in  1527,  he  was  forced  to  return  penniless 
to  Venice,  whence  he  went  (1540)  to  join  Paul  Fagius  at  Isny, 
in  Swabia,  returning  in  1547  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1549. 
L.'s  knowled^  of  Hebrew  was  profound,  and  his  enlightened 
views  and  fair  spirit  were  appreciated  alike  by  Christians  Kid 
Jews.  He  promulgated  the  opinion,  held  by  the  first  reformers, 
that  the  vowel  points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  bv  certain  Jews 
of  Tiberias  in  the  6th  c.  His  chief  works  were  Backur^  a  Hebrew 
grammar  (1518);   Meturgeman^  a  dictionary  to   the  Targum 
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(1541);  and  Masoreth  Hammasorethy  on  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (1538,  Ger.  trans,  by  Semler,  1772). 

Le'Tites  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  {cf,  Ex. 
yL  25 ;  Lev.  xzv.  32),  but  specially  is  the  title  of  that  portion 
of  it — the  families  of  Gershon,  Merari,  and  Kohath — ^which  dis- 
chaxged  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  priesthood  as  assistants  to 
the  smaller  portion  of  their  own  tribe  called  the  sons  of  Aaron 
or  the  Priests  (Num.  viiL  19),  and  who  formed  as  it  were  the 
body-guard  of  the  ark  of  Jehovah  (Num.  iv.).  According  to 
the  traditional  view,  the  L.  having  been  appointed  to  their  duties 
at  Sinai,  were  re-organised  bv  David  in  preparation  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  Having  been  the  bearers  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
(i  Chron.  xv.)  some  of  them  were  appointed  'to  minister  before 
ity'  to  be  door-keepers,  and  especially  for  choral  service  (i  Chron. 
XV.  xvi.)>  and  this  arrangement  was  adopted  by  Solomon  on  the 
completion  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  viii.  14).  Such  of  the  L.  as 
returned  from  Babylon  resumed  their  functions  as  these  had 
been  formerly  assigned  to  the  various  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  oeen  pointed  out  that  while  in  Exodus  the  sons  of 
Aaron  only  are  the  priests,  in  Deuteronomy  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  are  all 
competent  to  be  priests  ;  that  Samuel  differs  from  Chronicles  in 
makmg  no  mention  of  L.  as  bearers  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  or  of 
Levitical  musicians ;  that  Ezekiel  gives  the  services  of  the  altar 
to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  excludes  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
from  the  priesthood,  not  by  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
because  they  had  been  ringleaders  in  idolatry  (Ez.  xltv. 
10-16).  This  has  led  some  critics  to  the  conclunon  that  it  was 
only  by  d^;rees  that  the  whole  temple  service  was  assigned  to 
theL. 

LevificoB,  the  third  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  so 
called  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of  laws  concerning  the  priests 
(see  Levites),  sacrifices,  &c.  The  traditional  view  that  the 
book  came  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  as  it  stands,  has  been 
strongly  controverted  by  some  critics ;  e.g,^  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  Moses  could  not  have  written  both  chapters  xviiL 
and  XX.,  the  latter  being  simply  a  repetition  of  the  former,  but 
not  so  well  arranged.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  antiquities. 

IA'tj,  the  name  of  a  great  publishin|[  firm  in  Paris,  founded 
by  two  brothers,  Calmann  and  Michel,  m  1836.  The  brothers 
were  bom  at  Phalsbourg  (Meurthe),  the  former  19th  October 
1819,  the  latter  20th  December  1821.  They  have  issued  a  mul- 
titude of  works  in  all  departments  of  literature — writings  of 
Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  R?mu- 
sat,  Balzac,  Heine,  &c  ;  translations  of  Macaulay,  Poe,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Motiey,  &c  A  specialty  with  the  firm  is  dramatic 
literature,  including  contemporary  plays,  the  Enir^  Acte  (since 
1858),  and  a  Bibliothique  Dramatique.  Michel  Lb  retired  several 
years  ago. 

litfw'es  (Old  Eng.  lahe^  'pasture  land  *),  the  county  town  of 
Sussex,  England,  on  the  Ouse,  50  miles  S.  of  London,  and  7 
N.  of  Newhaven,  its  port,  by  rail.  It  has  massive  remains  (the 
gatehouse  and  keep)  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  some  slight  ruins 
of  a  priory  founded  by  William  de  Warenne,  who  married  Gun- 
dreda,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to  whom  was  given 
the  town  and  surrounding  territory.  The  bodies  of  Warenne 
and  Gundreda  were  discovered  here  in  leaden  coffins  in  1845. 
L^  has  an  Early  English  church  of  St  Anne  (restored  in  1867), 
one  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  in  perpendicular  style,  the  Fitzroy 
Memorial  Library,  an  exchange,  large  barracks,  a  theatre,  &c 
There  are  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  rope,  twine,  and  farm 
implements,  besides  iron  and  brass  founding,  brewing,  and  boat 
and  barge  building.  In  addition  to  bi-weekly  markets,  fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Monday  and  6th  May  for  horses,  on  20th  July  for 
wool,  and  on  2ist-28th  September  for  South  Down  sheep,  when 
over  50^000  are  sometimes  penned.  Three  papers  are  published 
weekly,  and  races  take  place  in  June  and  August  on  tne  course 
at  Mount  Harry.  Pop.  (1871)  10,753.  L.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament  It  was  ancientlv  a  Roman  station,  and  many 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  battle  of  L., 
the  great  victory  of  the  baronage  under  Simon  de  Montfort  over 
Henry  IIL  was  fought  near  the  town,  14th  May  1264. 

Iiew'efl,  George  Hexiry,  a  variously  gifted  and  cultured 
English  author,  was  bom  in  London,  April  18,  181 7,  educated 
ahmnd.  and  after  pursuing  lengthened  studies  in  medicine  and 


philosophy  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  edited  the  iMdtr 
newspaper  from  1849  to  1854,  founded  the  Fortnightly  Rtoiew 
in  io6$f  and  has  contributed  very  largely  to  several  magazinei. 
If  never  very  profound,  he  is  always  luminous,  sensible,  lad  at- 
tractive. The  Lifi  of  Goethe  (1855,  Ger.  trans.,  8th  ed.  1872) 
was  the  first  work  of  his  which  could  be  termed  thorongh.  It  ii 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  biographical  literature  produced  in 
the  19th  century.  His  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  (new 
ed.  1864,  under  the  title  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thalato 
Comte)t  has  at  least  proved  it  a  possibility  to  wnte  on  such  sub- 
jects in  a  clear,  graceful,  incisive  style;  and  his  Comics  Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences  (1853)  forms  a  better  guide  to  the  study  of  Positir- 
ism  than  most  of  the  more  pretentious  works  on  the  subject  L 
has  also  publised  The  Spanish  Drama  (1846);  Rose^  Blatuht, 
and  Violet^  a  novel  (1848);  The  Life  of  Robespierre^  and  a  tragedy 
entitled  The  Noble  Heart  (1850) ;  Seaside  Studies  (1858),  and 
Physiology  of  Common  Life  (x86o) ;  Aristotle  (x86i ;  Ger.  trans. 
1865) ;  Actors  and  Acting  (1875) ;  but  his  reputation  as  an  ori* 
ginal  thinker  is  based  on  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^  of  which 
2  vols.,  constituting  the  first  series,  appeared  in  1874-75;  ^^ 
Physical  Basis  of  the  Mind^  constituting  the  second  series, 
in  1877. 

Lew'iB-with-Harris,  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  the  N.  part  of  which,  Lewis,  belongs  to  Ross* 
shire,  the  S.  and  lesser  portion,  Harris,  to  Inverness-shire.  Am 
770  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871)  25,947.  It  lies  about  30  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  from  which  it  b  separated  by  the  North 
Minch,  is  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  its  coast  is  indented 
by  Broad  Bav,  and  Lochs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  Roag,  &c 
The  scenery  is  varied  and  sublime,  wild  mountain  masses  alter- 
nating with  green  pastoral  glens,  gemmed  by  solitary  tarns,  or 
penetrated  by  long,  sinuous  arms  of  the  sea.  A  broken  chain 
traverses  the  island,  rising  in  Suanival  and  Clisseval  to  a  height 
of  2700  feet,  and  running  N.  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  a  promonto^ 
142  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  many  small  streams;  the 
largest  lake  is  Langabhat ;  the  inlets  are  full  of  rocks  and  minor 
islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Tamansay,  Scarpa,  Bemeia,  and 
Scalpa.  The  climate  is  mild,  observations  of  foar  years  at  Stor- 
noway  giving  the  mean  at  46°  F.,  and  the  rainfall  at  32.3  inches 
Some  l^ley  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and  there  is  a  productife 
fishing  industry.  Otters  and  seals  abound  i|i  the  rivers  and  on 
the  shores ;  deer  and  hares  are  plentiful ;  the  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  and  the  winged  game  is 
specisdly  rich.  The  chief  town  is  Stomoway  (q.  v.)*  Sir  James 
Matheson,  Bart.,  whose  seat  is  Stomoway  Castle,  purchased  the 
district  of  Lewis  for  ;^i90,ooo,  and  has  introducra  various  im* 
provements.  Gaelic  is  generally  spoken,  and  in  the  N.  there  is 
a  purely  Scandinavian  colony.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
remains  on  the  island  are  the  ancient  church  of  Rowdill,  in  the 
extreme  S.,  and  pre-historical  standing-stones  of  Callanish  (foity- 
eight  in  the  form  of  a  cross)  near  Loch  Roag,  16  miles  W.  of 
Stomoway. 

Lewis,  Bight  Hoxl  Sir  George  Oomewall,  the  son  of  a 

Radnorshire  baronet,  was  bom  in  London,  21st  April  1806,  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar 
in  1 83 1,  where  he  did  not,  however,  practise.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  a  post  previously  filled  by 
his  father.  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Hereford- 
shire, and  became  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Control,  in 
1848  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  1 850  Finan- 
cial Secretai^  to  the  Treasury.  L,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Radnor 
in  1855,  having  been  deprived  of  his  seat  for  three  years,  a  period 
daring  which  he  conducted  the  Edinburgh  Retdew,  In  the  go- 
vemment  of  Lord  Palmerston  L.  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (1855),  Home  Secretary  (1859),  and  War  Secretaxy 
(1861).  He  died  13th  April  1863.  During  the  whole  period  of 
his  political  activity  L.  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to 
science,  history,  philosophy,  and  philology.  In  1835  appeared 
an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languoga ; 
in  1852,  On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  A/i< 
tics;  in  1855,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman 
History;  in  1 861,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients;  and  in  1876,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.  L.  's  mind  was 
of  a  severely  critical  and  judicial  order.  The  keen  distrustful 
logic  that  directs  and  guides  his  thinking  has  a  certain  icychann* 
It  is  at  least  the  outcome  of  rigorous  honesty.  L.*s  sdiolaiship 
was  at  once  deep,  exact,  and  wide.    His  name  will  be  remem* 
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bered  even  if  his  books  should  be  superseded.  His  wife, 
I«ady  Maria  Theresa  L.  (bom  8th  March  1803,  died  8th 
November  1865),  was  also  an  author. 

Z«ewii»  Katthew  Gregory  (Monk  Lewis),  was  bom  In 

London,  9th  July  1775.  vThile  in  Germany  he  composed  The 
Monk^  his  best  known  book,  vieoroosly  but  coarsely  written,  full 
of  murders,  ghosts,  and  impurities.  Tne  Bravo  of  Venice  (1804) 
was  his  second-best  novel,  and  the  Castle  Spectre  (1797)  his  only 
successful  play.  One  or  two  stirring  ballads  of  his  still  live,  and 
his  iV,  Indian  Journal  is  a  good  book  of  travels.  He  died  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  his  estates  in  the  W.  Indies,  14th  May 
18 1 8.    L.'s  Life  and  Correspondence  was  published  in  1839. 

Iiewifl'ia  is  a  genus  of  Mesembiyacese  represented  by  a  single 
species,  the  Z.  rediiriva  of  Pursh.  It  is  a  somewhat  succulent 
perennial,  bearing  in  the  midst  of  its  fleshy  bunch  of  leaves  a 
single  stalk  surmounted  by  a  single  rose-coloured  flower.  The 
leaves  wither  away  as  soon  as  the  flower  expands,  and  the  wh^le 
plant  passes  entirely  from  sight  in  less  than  two  months  from  its 
first  appearance  above  ground.  It  is  indigenous  to  N.  W. 
America  ;  and  the  laz^ge  starchv  root  was  once  extensively  used 
by  the  Indians  as  on  article  of  food. 

liSw'iBton,  a  city  of  Maine,  U.S.,  on  the  Androscoggin  river, 
35  miles  N.  of  Portland  by  rail.  It  has  splendid  water  power, 
supplying  lo  cotton-mills,  with  242,548  spmdles,  and  5  wooUen- 
mills,  which  together  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $i  l,5oo,ocx> 
in  1873.  The  river  here  falls  50  feet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
the  vicinity  is  very  picturesque.    In  the  public  park  there  is  a 

(soldier's  monument.    L.  is  now  (1877)  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  State.     Pop.  (1870)  13,60a 

Lezins^n,  a  dty  in  Kentucky,  U.S.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Elkhom  river,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort  by  raU.  It  has 
eighteen  churches,  a  public  library  of  16,000  vols.,  a  State 
asylum,  an  orphanage,  &c  The  Transylvania  university,  the 
oldest  in  the  Western  States,  founded  here  1798,  was  united  to 
the  Kentucky  State  University,  removed  hither  in  1865,  and  the 
institution  had  in  1872,  21  professors,  9  other  teachers,  579 
students,  and  20,000  volumes.  There  is  a  large  agricultund 
trade  and  carriage,  bagging  and  rope  factories.  L.,  incorporated 
in  1782,  was  for  some  time  the  State  capital,  and  soon  became 
the  chi^  place  W.  of  the  Alleghanies.  Pop.  (1870)  14,801. — ^L., 
a  city  of  Missouri,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Missouri,  250 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis  (370  by  river).  It  is  a  railway  centre, 
and  has  a  coal  trade.  Pop.  (1870)  6336.  L.  was  taken  by  the 
Confederates,  20th  September  1 861,  retaken  on  1 6th  October 
following,  and  agiin  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  General  Blunt  in 
October  1864.— !«.,  a  post-village  (pop.  2277)  of  Massachusetts, 
X I  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston  by  rul,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
(l8th  April  1775)  resistance  to  the  British  troops,  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  Though  a  slight  and  inefiectuai  affair,  it  has 
gained  for  I*  the  name  of '  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty.' 

I«ex  Loci  Contractus,  a  legal  term  denoting  the  law  of  a 
country  in  which  an  obligation  was  contracted.  L.  L»  C.  rules 
all  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation ;  while  Lex  Fori^  or 
law  of  the  country  whose  courts  are  asked  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion, regulates  the  mode  of  action  for  that  purpose.  See  Inter- 
NATIONAL  Law. 

liC^  or  Lye  (Lat  /&r,  ashes,  lye),  water  impregnated  with  an 
alkali,  such  as  soda-ash  or  potashes,  employed  in  soap-making 
I    and  other  industries.    In  printing,  benzine  forms  an  efficient 
substitute  for  I*  in  cleaning  type. 


Iiey'den  or  Lei'den  (*the  fort  on  the  marsh;'  the  LAtg- 
dunum  Baiavorum  of  the  Romans),  a  well-built  town  in  the 
Dutch  province  of  S.  Holland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Oude  Rijn 
('Old  Rhine '),  7  miles  from  the  sea,  and  16  miles  N.  of  Rotter- 
dam by  rail,  with  many  canals  and  wide  streets,  of  which  the 
Breedestraat  ('  Broad  Street ')  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  oldest  i>art  is  the  citadel,  on  a  hill  in  the  centre.  Among 
its  public  buildings  are  St  Pancras'  Church  (1280),  near  which 
is  the  com  exchange,  on  a  bridge  with  covered  porches;  St 
Peter's  (I3I5)»  >n  which  are  buried  Boerhaave,  Scaliger,  Span- 
heim,  and  Ounper;  the  town  house,  with  pictures  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  Comelis  Engelbrechtsen,  and  van  Bree ;  and  the 
famous  university  (founded  in  1575,  and  connected  with  many 
great  namei^  as  Urotins,  Descartes,  and  Ruhnken),  now  attended 


bv  600  students,  and  enriched  with  an  observatory,  a  valuable 
liorary,  and  fine  anatomical  and  botanical  collections.  L.  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Rembrandt,  Dow,  Metzu,  and 
Mieris,  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  Elzevir  (q.  v.)  printing-press. 
Printing  and  cloth-manufacture  were  formerly  the  main  industries 
of  L.,  which  is  now  the  chief  mart  in  Holland  for  wool  and 
woollen  goods.  Hiere  are  some  iron-foundries  and  salt-works, 
and  a  lively  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1876)  40^724. 
L.  suffered  greatly  from  a  siege  (31st  October  1573  to  24th 
March  1574))  ana  subsequent  blockade  by  the  Spaniards,  till 
saved  by  Prince  William  of  Orange,  who,  piercing  the  dams  of 
S.  Holland,  laid  the  surrounding  lands  imder  water,  and  raised 
the  siege  (3d  October  1574). 

Iieyden,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  8th  September  1775.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  not  only  the  prescribed  subjects,  but 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Icelandic.  In  1797  he 
was  licensed  as  a  probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
never  received  a  charge.  In  1799  he  published  A  historical  and 
Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  I>iscoverus  and  Settlements  of  the 
Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa  at  the  clos^of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Two  years  after,  he  edited  with  great 
learning  the  Comj^ynt  of  Scotland^  the  authorship  of  which  he 
attributed  to  Sir  David  Lindsay.  He  also  assisted  Walter  Scott 
in  collecting  materials  for  his  Minstrel^  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
In  1802  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Scots  Magasdne^  but 
in  the  same  year  obtained  an  Indian  surgeonship,  for  whidi  he 
qualified  himself  in  six  months.  Before  leaving  he  finished  his 
poem  entitled  Scenes  from  Infancy,  Gaining  his  Indian  experience 
first  in  the  districts  of  the  Mysore,  he  removed  for  health's  sake  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  he  obtained  information  for  his 
essav  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-  Chinese  Nations 
(loth  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches),  Thence  he  removed  to 
Calcutta,  as  Professor  in  Bengal  College,  afterwards  becoming 
jud^e  of  the  Twenty-Four  Perguimahs  of  Calcutta.  He  accom- 
panied the  governor-general,  Ix>rd  Minto,  to  Java,  there  to  accu- 
mulate information  as  to  the  institutions  of  native  tribes ;  but  at 
Batavia  he  was  struck  down  by  fever  2i8t  August  181 1.  By 
extraordinary  combination  of  ^nius  with  industry,  U  raised  him- 
self from  the  humblest  position  to  the  first  rank  of  European 
scholars.  Ii\  all  departments  of  philology  he  was  learned ;  but 
his  labours  in  the  field  of  Asiatic  language  and  literature  are  of 
special  value.  His  I^tical  Remains  were  published  in  1819  ; 
and  a  new  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Ballads^  with  memoir  by 
Walter  Scott,  in  1858.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  cele- 
brated in  1875,  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his  Poems, 
with  Life,  was  published  by  Nimmo  (Edinb.). 

Leyden,  Lucae  van,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He 
studi^  drawing  under  Comelis  Engelbrechtsen,  and  when  a 
mere  child  produced  paintings  and  prints  prized  now  by  col- 
lectors as  rare  curiosities.  Some  of  nis  pictures  are  to  be  seen 
at  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Munich ;  one  or  two  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country ;  but  his  greatest  work,  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment,' adorns  the  town-hall  of  Leyden.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  engrave  from  his  own  paintings,  and  latterly  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  etching.  Two  hundred  of  his  prints  are  extant,  the 
most  nunous  of  which  are  '  Mahomet  and  the  Monk  Sergius,' 
and  the  '  Eulenspiml.'  His  pictures  are  stiff  but  bold,  and 
mellow  in  colour.  His  engravings  rank  next  to  those  of  Albert 
Diirer,  wanting  the  free  touch  of  that  artist,  but  fiiU  of  expres- 
sion, and  exceUing  in  the  rendering  of  aerial  perspective  those  of 
other  contemporaries.    L.  led  an  extravagant  life,  and  died  in 

1533. 

Leyden  Jar.  See  Elbctricity  and  Electrostatic 
Instrumsnts. 

L'Hospital,  Gnillanme  Franco!*  Antoine  de.  Mar- 
quia,  a  Frendi  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 661. 
His  fiither  intended  him  for  the  army,  but  this  he  soon  aban- 
doned, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics — ^parti- 
cularly the  newly  invented  calculus  developed  b^  Leibnitz  and 
the  liemouUis.  He  was  one  of  the  four  men  m  Europe  who 
solved  the  drachistochron,  vis.,  '  to  find  the  curve  on  which  a 
material  point  will  &11  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  least 
pomble  time.'  The  others  were  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Jakob 
BeraoullL    L'H.  then  proposed,  as  a  challenge,  '  of  all  the  curve 
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L'Hospital,  Michel   de,  a 
in  1505  at  AiL;.ie7'<-rv2  .n  Auver.;r. 

Padua,  was  auoitor  of  the  R.ia  at  I-l'.rne,  can.e  ;n  153a 
wliere  he  ]>racti-'-d  as  an  a^iv.-Lat'r  ar.  i  C'.ur.-e..or  f  >:  'J: 
ment,  was  a'»r' -i-Jte  i  hv  Mar,:i] •::;:•-:  of  Vai-;-  h'-r  cha-;:-: 
m  1554  became  --ii-'rrinteniei.t  o: 
Franco! ^  II.  115591  he  cntcre^i  th' 
uas  made  chanc'.-..«>'r  of  the  k;n:; 
A  good  man,  a  j;ei;i:ine  patno:, 
laboured  to  re-tor'.-  orier  and  -rn 
rno'ieraiion  was  taken  for -ecret  hereby.  -:.  i  h.i  to  ii:-i  i','--n|^  t./e 
seals,  24th  May  156S.  He  die  i  at  Pci.e  at.  n-ar  Etam: ':s. 
I3lh  Mar- h  1 573,  <'.urin;^^  the  Civhi  War,  aL;a::;-t  which  he  :._a  1 
constantly  renion-trate'i.  See  his  (En-jr-':  C -"//::/:;,  by  Du'.ty 
(5  vols.  I'ar-  1824),  and  the  bio^raidiics  by  Vihcm:-in  and 
Leves'^ue  de  I'ouihy.  ' 

Liability,   Limited,    Acts.      .S'.e  Joint   Si.ck    Com- 
PA  NIKS,  Law  Rkgakijing. 

Lia'nas  (from  French  lianc)  ?.re  wo^'-dy.  climbin;:;.  or  twinir.i^ 
plants  that  often  in  tropical  countries,  by  tlicir  exuberant  ar.d 
interlacing  grow^th,  so  nias^  togt^ther  tlie  fore>*.s  a^  to  renier  t:;e 
traveller's  jaogress  a  matter  of  the  greate>t  d-fticiih.y.     In  Urazd, 
for  instance,  s};ecies  of  bignonia  overt>p  the  taiiest  tree-,  tiieir 
flexible  stems  twisted  like  ropes  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  descend 
to  the  ground  at  intervals,  take  fresh  ro'jt,  again  ascend  other  t 
tiees,  and   thus   continue  a    jierennial   growth   over  va>t   areas,   j 
'I'hc  rattans  or  canes  are  also  L.,  climbing  over  anrl  amongst  the 
trees  and  supporting  themselves  by  the  hor,ked  spines  of  their 
leaf-slalks,  and  the  '.Su[»ple-Jacks,'  '  Wild- Irishmen,'  and  '  Lu^h- 
Fawyers  '  of  the  colonies  come  under  the  same  category.      Ihe 
clematis  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
this  group  of  i»lanls. 

Li'as  Formation,  The,  is  usually  regarded  as  forming  the 
base  of  the  Jurassic  or  Cjulitic  Sy-tenr  (q.  v.  1,  lying  l>etwcen  the 
Upper  Trias  and  the  Lower  <')olite.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  called  respectively  the  Lover  L.,  the  Mc.rl^toyic^  and 
the  Upper  Z.  The  Lower  L.  consists  essentially  of  bluish-grey 
argillaceous  limestone,  alternating  with  laminated  clay  or  shale, 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  corals,  molluscs,  fr^h,  and  reptiles.  It 
furnishes  limestfjnes  which  are  in  some  places  extensively  u^ed 
for  flags  and  bmlding  stones.  The  Marl>tone  is  a  well-marked 
division,  composed  mainly  of  calcaieo-aigil'aceous  .'-aiuistone, 
which  is  widely  •'(uarried  in  the  N.  and  S.  of  Fngland  for  the 
ironstone  which  it  contains.  The  Upj'cr  L.  con.-.i.-t-.  of  a  thick 
deposit  of  blue  clay,  to]tj)ed  by  V;au'is  of  V)ro\vn  and  yellow 
sands  which  were  at  one  time  cla->ed  with  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
The  L.  is  f:xceediiigly  rich  in  f'>-,iU,  and  each  of  the  subdivi- 
sions has  its  characteristic  assembhi  ,e  of  fossils  which  at  once 
s'rjiarates  it  from  the  r^-st.  'iiie  clayey  consistency  (;f  the  fornia- 
li<ms  in  many  places,  and  the  j^resence  of  corals,  molUisc^:,  and 
frdi,  .stanq:  them  in  great  measure  as  muiine  <iep()sits  ;  but  there 
are  rieaily  100  di^tiIlcl  s)>':eies  of  plants  (chiefly  cycads;,  besides 
numerous  re-mains  of  in-ec  t-  and  reptiles  (Ichthyosaurus,  l'le.->io- 
saurus,  cvc),  which  indicate  the  contem|'oraneous  existence  of 
conditions  for  terre.-.lrial  life. 

Liba'nius,  a  distingui  bed  (Ircek  so[)hist  and  rlictorician, 
was  born  at  Antioch,  a.d.  314  or  316.  lie  went  to  Athens  in 
pursuit  of  knowled;e,  and  lh'r<.-  jirosecutcd  liis  studies  wdth 
marked  suc(e->s.  Jle  opened  a  )>rivate  school  at  Con.4antinr)])lc, 
and  attracted  numerous  pupils  ;  but  in  Consequence  of  the 
reveng,eful  ;.piiit  manifested  by  liis  professional  rivals  he  was 
(346)  expelled  from  that  city,  to  which,  however,  lie  subse- 
rpicntly  returned  on  several  occasions.  He  taught  also,  and 
witli  equal  success,  at  Nicomcflia,  to  which  place  he  was  warmly 
attached,     lie  linally  retired  to  liis  native  city,  wliere  he  died 
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i  T  h".  Chr.-"-tom  'q.  v.^  and  the  favourite  of  the  Empr.r:- 
'.  ar.  -.  V.  ar.i  T.-.eod'jsras  'q.v.).  Many  of  his\Tork?  ire  ra- 
■-.nt,  •r.e  ":-e-t  e-lition  of  the  orations  and  declamations l:-!n^ 
•  K-ri^.-ie  '4  v:h>,  1791-97',  and  of  the  epistles  by  Woli  (173.^;. 

Libations    from  Lat.  //v,  '  I  pour  out ;'  Gr.  /c'i^ji" or ;;cn. 

:•'  .   'ir.r.r:-::}€r;r.g';   of  unmixed   wine,   milk,   or  hoi^ey.  wfi? 

nii-yei  lythe  Greeks  and  Romans  in   the  ratinca'a'r-n  of  * 

I'itv,  at  fun-:rais,  and  on  many  other  public  and  private^ c<a- 

r.s.  a-  a:  the  opening  and  close  of  a  banquet,  when  the  Gretki 

a  ie  L.   to  the  Good  Genius,  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  byposr- 

ar.  i    hay:ng    a   cake    upon    the  altar,  wr.h  the  w..r: 

the   Romans    to    the  l^ares     by   committing  to  6e 

n  the  h'^anh  wine  or  some  c'.eiicate  morsel,  or  k'" 

L.  are  aiso  common  to  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  SliTcaia 

and  other  fo.k-iores. 

Libau',  ''r  Leepaja,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  goverriineLt  . 
C'  -.iria"  h  on  a  h:'W  t'logue  of  land  between  the  L.  lag-X)!!  i^: 
tiie  bai:::.  1 20  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Riga.  It  is  a  r.ailway  tcrniiac-N 
and  an  CMiDLTiUm  for  the  grain  and  hemp  of  W.  Russia.  L 
t;;;ei  t>ui.a:ng>  are  a  town-h<jU5e,  several  churches,  a  svr.i^^p^- 
i-...=-'/ah  ana  th.eatre.  The  harbour,  constructed  in  1S65,  isirrt 
.-:  :ce  -lunng  nv  «;:  of  the  year.  In  1S73,  the  imports  (nerr.-;= 
from  Norway,  colonial  wares  from  Lubeck,  wine,  salt,  i'c.  r::c 
Lnglan  1,  and  fiaiit  from  Italy)  amounted  to  /"200,2I9;  and  tit 
mainly  grain,  flax,  linieed,  and  railway  sleepers,  tt 
'J.  is  a  favourite  bathing-place  for  the  Cou::i2^ 
Fop.  (1S70)  10,767. 

Li'bel  is  a  malicious  defamation  of  one  man  by  another.  .^7 
means  of  writing  or  representation.  Spoken  delainatioti  i- 
.S.j;/c.vr  iq.  v.).  With  regard  to  an  individual,  any  matter  nuli- 
ciou-ly  hurtful  to  his  reputation.is  a  L. :  With  regard  to  Govcni' 
ment,  all  matter  holding  it  up  to  public  contempt  or  disciteeffi 
is  lil.)eHous, 

In  a  civil  action,  a  L.  must  appear  to  be  false  as  we.l  i5 
defamatory.  In  a  criminal  information  by  an  individual,  w-s 
the  L.  contains  a  direct  charge  wdiich  the  applicant  can  dffiv, 
the  court  will  require  an  afi'idavit  that  the  charge  is  unfonndsd. 

Between  L.  and  mere  verbal  defamation  there  is  an  imp^- 
tant  distinction,  the  former  being  presumed  to  be  a  more  ^e^.- 
berate  injury,  and  more  widely  and  permanently  dinase- 
Hence  the  \vord  rd'indUr^  if  spoken  of  another,  unl«s  a 
relation  to  his  calling,  is  not  actionable,  but  if  published  m  ^ 
written  form,  it  is  so.  Printing  or  writing  may  be  libci^^^J 
though  the  scandal  be  not  directly  charged,  but  obliquely  ^^-1 
ironically.  To  constitute  L.  it  is  not  necessary  that  tb: 
person  libelled  be  named  ;  if  so  described  or  ind'cated  as  t' 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  to  whom  the  libellous  nur-?' 
was  meant  to  apply,  this  is  enough.  A  comment  on  a^i^^^^'^^ 
work,  holding  It  and  its  author  up  to  ridicule,  is  not  lil:'eLoiii. 
unless  it  attack  the  writer  in  his  domestic  or  social  relatior^i '^'' 
in  circumstances  unconnected  with  his  literary  work.  Thesain« 
rule  api'lies  to  criticism  on  the  works  of  a  professional  a.t>^ 
Under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  if  one  man  publishes  or  threa!^^^-^ 
to  publish  a  L.  on  another,  wdth  intent  to  extort  money  or  otnn 
valuable  consideration  from  him,  the  offender  is  liable  to  tiir« 
years'  imprisonment,  w ith  or  without  hard  labour. 

Libel  (ecclesiastical)  is  the  name  given  to  the  summons  coni- 
meiicing  a  suit,  and  containing  the  accusation  of  the  plainliD  ^i 
]airsucr. 

Libe'ria,  a  negro  republic  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  I.  Pl"'^ 
Guinea,  founded  in  1S21  by  the  American  Colonisation  Socie-f- 
extends  from  the  Sherboro  River  in  the  N.W.  to  the  ^^"^ 
i;iver  in  the  S.E,,  a  di.->tance  of  some  600  miles,  and  hasanex- 
treme  breadth  from  the  coast  inland  of  nearly  loo  miles.  Arc^ 
estimated  in  1S73  at  9700  sq.  miles  ;  and  the  pop.  at  720.000. 
of  whom  19,000  are  emancipated  American  slaves,  and  the  rts^ 
natives.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandv,  except  in  the  S.Em  ^/'-/' 
it  is  precipitous,  and  the  interior  rises  in  woody  hilU  ana  i<''-. 
mountain  ranges,  opening  in  fine  fertile  valleys,  waterec  \ 
many  small  streams.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  veryda^^''' 
ous  for  immigrants.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  teak,  ^^^^ 
gany,  rosewood,  i)alms,  and  various  dye  and  gum-trees.  ^^^"^ 
the  St.  Paul  River  are  the  principal  farms,  and  here  300,000"**  1 
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of  sugar  were  produced  iu  1 87 1.  Coffee  is  successfully  raised, 
and  cotton  is  indigenous,  yieldingf^two  crops  yearly.  OUier  pro- 
ducts are  maize,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vegetables,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  lemons,  oranges,  guavas,  tamarinds,  pineapples, 
and  Alrican  peaches.  Besides  the  principal  of  these  articles,  L. 
exports  palm-oil,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  hides.  The  capital  is 
Monrovia,  with  some  13,000  inhabitants ;  and  other  settlements 
are  New  Georgia,  Caldwell,  Virginia,  Edina,  Greenville,  Lex- 
ington, &c  The  constitution  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  Election  is  by  ballot,  and  every  male  citizen  who  pos- 
sesses real  estate  has  the  sufirage.  No  white  man  is  admitted  to 
citizenship.  The  president  is  elected  for  two  years,  senators  for 
four,  and  representatives  for  two.  In  1875  the  revenue  (chiefly 
cmstoms'  duties)  amounted  to  ;f  21,500,  and  the  expenditure  to 
^23,  loa  English  is  the  official  language.  I*  was  proclaimed 
an  independent  state  in  1847,  and  was  recognised  by  Britain  in 
the  following  year.  See  Thomas's  Wat  Coast  of  Africa  (New 
York,  i860),  and  Stockwell's  Repuhlk  of  L.  (New  York,  1868). 

liibe'riufl,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  352  to  356,  was  one  of  the 
bishops  who,  on  account  of  their  refosal  to  subscribe  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius  at  the  synods  of  Arelate  (353)  and 
Milan  (355),  were  deposed  from  their  sees  and  bani^ed.  To 
regain  his  office  I^  afterwards  subscribed  the  semi-Arian  confes- 
sion of  faith  drawn  up  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  In  spite  of 
this  heterodoxy  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Catholic  Churches. 

liib'erty,  a  term  of  English  law  denoting  the  same  as 
J^ranchise  (q.  v.). 

liib'erty.  Equality,  and  Frater'nity  are  the  formulae 
representing  from  different  points  of  view  the  creed  of  a  certain 
class  of  political  speculators.  Different  republics  have  adopted 
the  phrase  as  a  motto,  and  France,  at  the  present  time  (I077), 
adorns  with  it  the  portals  of  all  her  public  institutions.  Tlie 
democratic  idea  which  it  represents  has  now  passed  in  some 
form  or  other  into  the  literature,  politics,  and  religions  of  every 
region  where  Aryan  civilisation  prevails.  The  doctrine  in  its 
iK^dest  shape  simply  means  a  readjustment  of  society  with  the 
elimination  of  all  tne  inequalities  of  class.  Its  most  important 
Plngli^  manifestation  in  the  present  generation  is  made  in  the 
writing  of  those  who  profess  it  as  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
In  their  view  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  can  only  be  nobly 
and  efficiently  ful611ed  07  the  withdrawal  of  all  restraints  upon 
human  conduct,  by  the  practical  realisation  of  a  scheme  under 
which  the  cruel  contrasts  in  the  lot  of  life  may  be  removed, 
and  by  the  sublimation  of  self-love  into  a  general  love  for 
the  whole  family  of  man.  In  the  ethical  works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  in 
the  miscellaneous  writings  of  John  Morley,  and  the  English 
school  of  Comtists,  these  principles,  though  not  systematised, 
are  represented  in  their  highest  literary  form.  L.  F.  Stephen  in 
his  Z.,  ^.,  and F,  (1873)  subjects  them  to  a  keen  analysis,  and 
supports  the  thesis  that  the  people  who  use  these  words  most 
rationally  exaggerate  their  advantages,  and  that  the  words  them- 
selves are  ill-adapted  to  be  the  creed  of  a  religion,  while  they  do 
not  typify  any  state  of  society  which  a  reasonable  man  ought  to 
regard  with  enthusiasm  or  seu-devotion. 

Iiiboume',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  Isle,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Bor- 
deaux by  rail.  It  has  remains  of  old  fortifications,  and  a  tower 
of  the  14th  c.  The  Dordogne  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and 
the  Isle  by  a  suspension  bridge.  L.  has  tanneries,  nail  and  rope 
factories,  &C.,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain,  timber,  salt,  brandy, 
and  wine.    Pop.  (1872)  11,456. 


k,  an  insignificant  constellation,  situated  on  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  celestial  equator,  just  below  the  feet  of  Bootes.  Its  im- 
portance arises  from  its  once  having  been  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  sun  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  used  in  this  sense,  it  corresponds  to  the  constellation  Virgo. 

Xinbrariefl.  The  oldest  national  library  of  which  we  have 
record  is  that  collected  by  Osymandus,  king  of  Egypt,  at  Mem- 
phls»  some  ia  centuries  B.a,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily, 
whose  genenu  testimony  is  supported  by  modem  Egyptologists. 
But  the  most  superb  in  Fjgypt,  perhaps  in  all  the  ancient  world, 
was  the  Alexandrian  Library  (q.  v.)»  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergamus  (q.  v.).  Alexandria  also  possessed  a 
great  library  in  the  ^basteum,  and  another  of  later  date  attached 


to  its  '  School.'  L.  gathered  earlv  in  Hebrew  synagogues  and 
Persian  palaces,  but  more  remarkable  are  the  '  L.  in  day '  of 
Assyria.  In  the  palace  at  Nineveh  the  excavations  revealed  a 
vast  collection  of  clay  tablets,  bearing  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  royal  library.  Some  20,000  such  tablets  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  earliest  of  the  Greeks  who  projected  a  great  library,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  private  collectors  was  Aristotle.  The  L.  of 
the  various  countries  they  conquered  were  eagerly  acquired  by 
the  Romans.  Sulla  brought  from  Athens  the  library  of  Apelli- 
con.  Magnificent  private  L.  were  possessed  by  Crassus,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Lucullus — ^the  latter,  like  Sulla,  generously  allowing 
free  access  to  his  treasures.  Julius  Csesar  projected  a  pubUc 
library,  and  chose  Varro  as  librarian,  but  the  scheme  was  foiled 
by  the  dagger  of  Brutus.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Ae 
emperors  were  ambitions  to  found  and  give  their  names  to  L. 
According  to  Publius  Victor,  Rome  had  29  public  L.,  the  first 
of  which  was  opened  by  Asinius  Polio.  Augustus  founded  two 
public  L. — the  Octavian  and  Palatine.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  Ulpian  of  Trajaru  At  Herculaneum  was  discovered 
a  library  of  1700  scrolls.  Constantine  the  Great  bc^n  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  library  at  Byzantium,  especially  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Christian  works  that  had  been  doomed  to  destruction  by  Diocle- 
tian. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Amnrath  IV.  sacrifioed  it 
in  a  fit  of  devotion ;  yet  many  scholars  still  believe  it  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  Seraglia  The  lai^^est  L^  in  ancient  times  might 
correspond  to  modem  collections  of  80,000  vols. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief  conventual  L.  were  Benedictine ; 
such  are  those  of  Monte  Casino  (q.  v.),  Fleury  on  the  Loire,  Clugni 
in  Burgundy,  Corbie  in  Picardy,  St.  Gall  (q.  v.),  those  of  the 
monasteries  of  Christ  Church  and  St  Augustine  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Durham  and  Peterborough.  Karl  the  Great 
founded  a  library  near  Lyon ;  the  choice  books  of  Karl  the  Bald 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum;  Pope  Sylvester  II.  was  an 
ardent  collector  of  classics. 

On  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  c,  learned  men,  aided 
by  princes,  popes,  and  scholars,  were  despatched  throughout 
the  civilised  world  to  collect  MSS.,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  most  of  the  classics  now  known  were  brought  together  in 
the  rich  Ito  of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  The  I^  of  Federico,  Duke  of  Urbiho,  and  Matthias 
Corvinns,  King  of  Hungary,  were  counted  among  the  marvels  of 
the  age.  Now,  also,  b^an  the  formation  of  those  town  L,,  in 
which  Germany  is  so  rich.  Modem  L.  continued  to  multiply 
with  increasing  rapidity  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

Of  modem  L.,  all  that  can  be  given  is  the  merest  summary. 
In  Great  Britain  Uie  chief  L.  are  the  British  Museum  (q.  v.),  with 
1,150,000  vols.,<he  Bodleyan  (q.  v.),  with  330,000,  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  (q.  v.),  Edinbui^h,  with  250,000,  Cambridge 
University  with  250^000,  Dublin  University  with  170,000  (each 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  books  published  in  the  empire) ;  Edin- 
bur;gh  University  with  138,000,  ulasgow  University  with  105,000, 
Liverpool  (public)  with  100,000,  and  Manchester  with  120,000. 
Those  of  Paris  are  the  Nationale  with  2,000^000  vols.,  the  Arse- 
nal (300^000),  St  Genevi^e  (200,000),  Sorbonne  (140,000), 
Mazarin  (160,000),  and  Institute  (100,000);  Bordeaux  has 
140,000  vols.,  Lyon  120,000,  and  Rouen  120,000.  Those  of 
Germany  are  the  Berlin  Royal  (710,000,  and  15,500  MSS.), 
Breslau  University  (340,000),  Darmstadt  (450,000),  Dresden 
(305,000),  Gotha  (240,000),  Gottingen  (360,000),  Hamburg 
(250,000),  Heidelberg  (175,000),  Konigsberg  (200^000),  Leipsic 
(350,000,  and  2500  MSS.),  Munich  (800,000,  and  25,000  MSS.), 
Munich  University  (300,000),  Strassburg  (160^000,  rich  in  Incu- 
nabula, q.  v.),  Wdlfenbiittel  (250,000),  Wiirzburg  University 
(200,000),  and  Tiibingen  (220,000).  Gemuuiy  has  some  15  other 
L.  of  over  100,000  vols.  Those  of  Italy  are  the  Vatican  ( ioc,ooo 
vols,  and  25,000  MSS.),  the  Casanata,  Rome  (160,000  vols.),  the 
Brera,  Milan  (185,000),  the  Ambrosian,  Milan  (140,000),  the 
Nazionale,  Florence  (300,000),  Nazionale  at  Naples  (200,000), 
Boloena  (200,000),  Parma  (140,000),  Turin  (150,000),  and  St 
MarlTs,  Venice  (120,000,  and  10,000  MSS).  Other  remarkable 
L.  are  the  Imperial,  St  Petersburg  (802,700,  and  28,536  MSS.), 
Moscow  University  (160,000),  the  Royal,  Copenhagen  (500,000), 
Copenhagen  Universitv  (200,000),  Stockholm  (125,000),  Chiis- 
tiania  (150^000),  Upsala  (150,000),  Brussels  (250,000),  Freiburg 
(250,000),  Madrid  Natioiud  (230^000),  the  Imperial  Pablic, 
Vienna  (400,000),  Vienna  University  (210,000),  Buda-Pesth 
(200,000),  Athens  (125,000),  Harvard  College,  U.  S.  (250^000), 
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the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  (280,000),  Boston  (public, 
225,000),  and  the  National,  Mexico  (100,000).  In  1874  there 
were  790  public  or  associated  L.  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
aggregate  of  7,760,1x8  vols. 

Libraries  arid  Museums ^  Free,  Act,  The  18  and  19  Vict.,  c. 
70,  may  be'adoptedlby  any  municipal  borough,  if  by  the  last  cen- 
sus the  population  exceed  5000,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers consent.  A  rate  may  be  levied  not  exceeding  one  penny 
1>er  pound,  for  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  a  free  public 
ibrary.  By  29  and  30  Vict.,  c  1 14,  a  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  is  to  be  called  on  the  request  of  the  town 
council,  or  on  the  request  of  the  ratepayers  residing  in  the  borough, 
and  parishes  or  districts  may  unite  in  adopting  the  Act. 

See  Memoirs  of  L,  (2  vols.  Lond.  1859),  and  Z.  and  Founders 
of  L,  (Lond.  1864),  by  E.  Edwards. 

I^ibra'tion,  the  name  given  to  two  inequalities  of  the  moon, 
arising  from  the  circumstances  that  her  orbital  motion  is  not 
uniform,  and  that  her  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  to  render  apparent 
at  times  a  small  strip  of  her  surface  lying  just  round  the  eastern 
or  western  edge  of  her  visible  disc ;  while,  in  virtue  of  the  second, 
portions  of  her  surface  surrounding  either  pole  come  into  view. 

Libii-Carucci,  Guillauxne,  a  mathematician,  of  Italian 
origin  but  French  by  naturalisation,  was  bom  at  Florence,  January 
2,  1803.  In  1823  he  became  Professor  of  Physics  at  Pisa,  and 
the  succeeding  year  went  to  Paris,  returning  to  Florence  in  1825. 
In  1830,  compelled  for  political  reasons  to  leave  Italy,  he  re- 
visited Paris,  and  in  1832  succeeded  Biot  in  the  Collie  de 
France.  L.  is  perhaps  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
charge  of  abstracting  books  and  MSS.  from  the  public  libraries 
to  the  value  of  ;f  20,000.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years*  imprisonment,  but  had  in  the  meantime  fled  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  October  1869.  L.'s  chief  work  is 
VHistoire  des  Sciences  MatfUmcUiques  depuis  la  Renaissatue  jus- 
qu'h  la  Fin  du  XVIIe.  Sikcle  (4  vols.  1838-41),  and  he  is  the 
author  of  numerous  memoirs,  scientific  and  political. 

Lib'ya  was  the  name  applied  by  the  early  geographers  to 
that  portion  of  Africa  which  lay  between  Egypt,  ^Ethiopia,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mythical  river 
Oceanus.  The  L.  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  comprised  Africa  to 
the  W.  of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  and  to  Herodotus  L.  was 
sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa,  and  sometimes  Africa 
exclusive  of  Egypt.  The  province  of  L.  Proper  lay  between 
Egypt  and  the  Syrtb  Major,  and  comprehended  the  regions  of 
Marmarica,  and  Cyrenaica  or  Pentapolis.  The  wars  with  Car- 
thage, the  Jugurthine  war,  and  various  expeditions  of  discovery 
gave  to  the  ancients  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  its  form  and  dimensions  were  not  clearly  ascertained 
till  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497. 

Li'cence  is  in  law  a  power  or  authority  given  to  a  man  to  do 
some  lawful  act  It  cannot  be  assigned  unless  it  bear  to  be 
granted  to  a  man  and  his  assignees.  See  Game  Laws.  Under 
Dancing,  Dancing  and  Music  Z. ;  Marriage  Licensing 
Act,  1872. 

English  Licensing  Act  ( 1 872).  This  Act,  which  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  was  passed  to  amend  the  licensing  Acts.  Justices 
having  an  interest  m  the  liquor  trade  are  disqualified  from  acting. 
No  L.  granted  at  a  general  license  meeting  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises not  previously  licensed  is  to  be  valid  in  counties  till  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  county  licensing  committee.  Registers  of 
licences  are  to  be  kept  in  licensing  districts,  and  every  person 
applying  for  a  new  L.  is  to  state  the  nan^e  of  the  owner  of 
the  premises  for  which  the  application  is  made. 

Licen'tiate  (Lat.  licentia^  'permission,'  <>.,  to  deliver  lectures 
and  afterwards  to  dispute  for  the  degree  of  doctor),  a  degree  in- 
termediate between  bachelor  and  doctor,  now  restricted  to  the 
theological  faculty  in  continental  universities,  and  only  used  in 
England  at  Cambridge,  which  gives  the  degree  of  L.  of  Medicine. 
Ia,  in  Scotland,  means  one  licensed  by  a  presbytery  to  preach. 

lii'dhen  is  a  papular  disease  of  the  skin,  distributed  upon  a 
single  region,  or  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  The  pap- 
ules are  conical  in  form,  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  slightly 
reddish  in  colour,  and  are  attended  with  itching,  tingling,  and 
smarting.  They  may  terminate  in  resolution,  furfuraceous  de- 
squamation, or  in  superficial  ulceration.     L.  is  described  under 
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six  varieties,  depending  on  the  appearance,  situation,  form,  aad 
severity  of  the  disease,  viz.  :  Z,  simplex,  JL  annulatus^  L  or- 
cumscriptus,  L,  urticatus,  L,  tropicus,  Z.  agrius.  In  Z.  simpUx 
the  eruption  is  ushered  in  by  smarting  and  pruritus,  which  ire 
increased  towards  night.  In  three  or  four  days  the  redness 
and  pruritus  subside ;  the  papules  decline^  disappearing  entirely 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  follows  a  furfaraceoos 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  In  the  chronic  form,  saccessi?e 
crops  appear,  and  the  eruption  may  be  prolonged  for  months  or 
years.  The  use  of  indigestible  articles  of  diet  and  spiritnous 
drinks,  more  especially  in  hot  weather,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  L 
Treatment:  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  saline  aperients,  with 
locally  a  tepid  bath,  a  lotion  containing  liquor  plumbi  dtacetatuK^ 
distilled  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice,  will  be  sufBdent  to  allay  the  ir- 
ritation in  Z.  simplex, 

Li'chens.  In  the  present  state  of  the  scientific  discussloa. 
as  to  whether  L.  are  a  family  of  autonomous  plants  or  are  Fungi 
parasitic  upon  Algae,  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  of  them  here  2s 
the  former,  the  theory  of  their  dual  constituency  not  having  as 
yet  been  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  botanists.  L.  form  one  of  the 
largest  tribes  of  cellular  cryptogams,  are  distributed  through  all 
countries  of  the  world,  generally  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  air,  are  of  slow  growth  and  long  endurance,  and  maj 
roughly  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  P^rts,  namely,  their 
frond  or  thallus,  and  their  fructification*  The  thallus  is  com* 
monly  developed  in  the  form  of  incnxstations,  which  cover 
stones,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  penetrate  between  the  lamell2 
of  the  epidermis  of  woody  plants.  These  are  termed  Crustacx- 
ous  L.,  and  are  mostly  so  closely  united  to  the  substance  on 
which  they  grow,  as  not  to  be  separable  without  injury.  In  ac- 
other  group — the  Foliaceous  L. — the  thallus  forms  flat-like  ex* 
pansions,  which  can  be  completely  detached  from  the  ground, 
stone,  or  bark,  &c.,  that  supports  them,  since  they  are  attached  to 
their  host  only  in  a  few  places  by  root-like  organs  called  Rhiancs. 
A  third  form  of  L. -thallus  is  shown  in  the  Fruticose  group, 
which  are  attached  only  by  a  narrow  base  at  one  spot,  and  grow 
in  the  form  of  miniature  much-branched  shrubs.  Certain  genera 
again  are  met  with  in  a  slimy  condition,  and  are  called  Gela- 
tinous L.  The  reproductive  organs  appear  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tuberances of  various  kinds,  either  bursting  through  the  sonace 
of  the  frond,  and  expanding  into  shield-like  or  hollow  discs,  or 
remaining  covered  by  its  outer  layer,  and  opening  by  pores;  the 
first  form  the  G3rnmocarpous  L.,  the  latter  Angiooupous  L 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  prominent  authorities  on  cryptogamia, 
says  in  fructification  they  agree  with  ascomycetous  Fungi,  and 
like  them  have  either  a  second  form  of  fruit  (stylospores),  con- 
tained in  distinct  cysts  (pycnidia),  or  minute  bodies  varioosly 
borne,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregnation. 
Nylander  (the  best  specialist),  divides  JL  into  three  families, 
using  the  vegetative  element  for  separating  purposes,  whiM 
Acharius  employs  the  fructification  for  his  divisions.  L  famish 
valuable  dyes,  and  to  some  extent  are  useful  for  food.  See 
Archil,  Cudbear,  Iceland  Moss,  Litmus,  Reindeer  Mos^ 
Tripe  de  Roche. 

Lich'fleld,  an  old  episcopal  city  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Trent,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Stafford,  and 
1x6  N.W.  of  London  by  rail  The  cathedral,  the  architectural 
glory  of  L,,  is  partly  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  has  been 
restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  It  is  410  feet  long,  and  iSS.^f* 
has  three  spires  (the  central  one  280  feet  high),  and  is  rich  in 
beautiful  sculpture.  The  body  of  St  Mary's  Church  wis 
rebuilt  (x868)  in  Second  Pointed  style,  to  harmonize  with  the 
tower.  L.  has  a  diocesan  theological  college,  a  museum 
and  free  library,  and  a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward 
IV.,  and  attended  by  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johnson,  and  Gamck. 
The  industries  are  brewing,  malting,  flax-spinning.  p*P^' 
making,  and  market-gardening.  Pop.  ( 1 871)  7347.  The  name 
L.,  originally  Licedfdd,  means  'field  of  corpses,'  and  possibly 
marks  the  scene  of  a  battle  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  his- 
tory. The  ancient  see  of  L.  corresponded  to  the  original 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  was  established  as  an  arch* 
bishopric  by  Offa  (q.  v.)  in  rivalry  of  Canterbury.  The  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  Edward  IL,  and  returns  one  member 
to  parliament. 

liicin'ia  Gtons  was  a  celebrated  plebeian  gens,  to  which  be* 
longed  C  Licinius  Cahus  Stolo,  who  carried  the  mcasaif 
throwing  open  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians,  and  who,  when 
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tribune,  brongfat  forward  the  rogation  to  restrict  each  citizen  to 
500  jngera,  or  about  333  acres,  of  the  public  land.  The  roga- 
tion was  adopted,  and  in  356  B.C.  L.  was  himself  convicted 
under  it.  The  L.  G.  attained  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  person 
of  Z.  PMius  Flavus^  a  Dacian  peasant,  who  by  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Galerius  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and 
made  governor  of  the  Ill3rrian  provinces,  A.D.  307.  In  313  he 
married  Constantina,  sister  of  Constantine,  and,  by  defeating 
Maximinus,  became  sole  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  315, 
and  a^n  in  323  war  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  L., 
in  which  the  latter  was  completely  crushed.  He  was  banished 
to  Thessalonica,  where  in  324  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders 
of  his  rival. 

Ziio'tor  (from  Lat  ligo^ '  I  bind  ; '  he  who  hinds  the  rods  or  the 
culprits)  was  an  attendant  granted  to  Roman  magistrates  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  a  sign  of  official  dignity.  The  hctors  bore  the 
Fasces  (q.  v.)  and  walked  in  single  file  before  the  magistrate, 
calling  out  to  the  people  to  make  way  for  htm,  and  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  They  had  also  to  execute  sentences  of  judg- 
ment, to  bind  criminals  to  the  stake,  to  scourge,  and  to  behead 
them.  In  the  earliest  times  the  kings  had  twelve  lictois ;  and, 
00  the  first  institution  of  the  consulship,  twelve  were  assigned  to 
each  consuL  In  the  city  the  axe  was  removed  from  the  &8ces 
of  the  consul,  and  in  the  Comitia  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces 
m  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  people. 


Bev.  Henry  Parry,  D.D.,  D.O.L.,  the  greatest 
ItTTDg  preacher  in  the  English  Church,  bom  in  1830^  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in  1850^  became  John- 
son's theological  student  (i  851),  and  having  taken  orders,  was 
Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theological  Collie  (1854-59). 
He  was  made  a  canon  of  Salisbuir  in  1864,  and  as  Bampton 
lecturer  (1866)  delivered  a  masterly  course  of  sermons,  The 
£>Hnnity  of  our  Lord  (Ojf.  1867).  In  1870  he  was  advanced  to 
a  prcboid  of  St  Paul's  Cathe<hal,  and  the  same  year  became 
Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  As 
a  leaddr  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  L.  has  attended  several  of 
the  Bonn  conferences  of  the  'Old  Catholics,'  and  in  1876  ex- 
pressed his  ijrmpathy  with  the  Greek  Church  bv  a  visit  to  the 
rcTolted  provinces  of  Turkev.  He  is  the  author  of  Lenten 
Sermons,  Some  Words  for  Goa^  Sermons  Preached  before  the  Uni' 
versUy  ef  Oxford,  and  Some  Elements  of  RdigUm. 

Xtfie.  The  uttering  of  a  L.  is  not  usually  punishable  by  law, 
unless  uttered  under  legal  procedure,  when  it  constitutes  the 
crime  of  Perjury  (q.  v.). 


\vf^,  JostuB,  Freiherr  yon,  a  celebrated  German 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  May  12,  1803.  His  taste  for 
the  physical  sciences  early  showed  itself^  and  alter  studying  suc- 
cessively at  Bonn  and  Erlangen,  he  obtained  in  1822  a  stipend 
from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Paris,  where  he  stayed  two  years  i)erfecting  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.  A  memoir  on  J^dmimc  Acid,  presented  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt, 
who  introduced  the  young  chemist  to  Gay-Lussac,  Dumas,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science,  and  who  by  his  influence 
obtained  for  L,  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  of  chemistry 
at  G  lessen  in  1824.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  the  university,  and  as  such  established  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
This  laboratory  was  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  resort  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  here  has  been  the  model  to  other  like  institutions. 
In  1050  L»  succeeded  Gmelin  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years  later 
removed  to  Munich,  where  he  performed  his  double  duties  as 
f  irofessor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
till  his  death,  April  18,  1873.  His  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
chexnisty  and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  branch  of  the  science 
known  as  organic  chemistry,  secured  him  many  honours.  In 
1845  Ludwig  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hessen,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  baron.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  scientific 
societies  in  Europe,  and  was  repeatedly  invited  to  fill  chairs  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  latest  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  a  monument  at  Darmstadt,  unveiled  May  12,  1 877,  the 
seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  L.'s  numerous  and 
valuable  researches  are  contained  in  some  three  hundred 
memoirs,  the  majority  of  which  are  published  in  the  Annaien 
der  Chende  und  Pharmacie,  begun  by  nim  and  Geiger  in  1832, 


and  In  the  Handworterlmeh  der  Chemie  (9  vols.,  1837-^), 
which  he  compiled  together  with  Poggendorff  of  Berlin.  His 
most  important  works  are — Die  orgamsche  Chemie  in  ihrer  An- 
wendimglmf  Agricultur  (1840^  8Ui  ed.  1865),  IXe  Thierehemie 
Oder  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Physiologie  und 
Pathologic  (1842,  3d  ed.  1846),  GrundsatMc  der  Agricultur 
Chemie  (1855),  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Landwirthschaft  (1856), 
Nat$trunssenschafiliche  Brief e  Ober  die  Modeme  Landwirtksehafi 
(1859),  and  Suppe  fur  Sdugiinge  (2d  ed.  1866).  The  most 
popular  of  his  writmgs  are  his  Chemische  Briefe  (1844),  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  Familiar  Letters  on  Chem- 
istry.  They  are  charmingly  written,  and  were  published  with  a 
view  of  inoicating  the  importance  of  studying  chemistry  as  a 
general  branch  of  education.  Lb's  life  work  has  done  more  than 
the  work  of  any  other  single  individual  in  directing  the  attention 
of  agriculturists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists  to  the  bearing 
of  chemistry  upon  their  special  departments.  The  animal  tissues, 
their  manner  of  deriving  material  from  the  nourishment  taken 
into  the  body,  and  their  decomposition,  were  investigated  by  him 
in  great  detail.  He  showed  the  source  of  animal  heat  to  be  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbon  present,  and  traced  back  the  carbon 
to  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  oiL  Fat  he  attri- 
buted to  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  the  starch  and  sugar  of 
the  food — a  theory  which  met  with  powerfixl  opposition.  He 
analysed  flesh,  and  found  it  to  contain  kreatine,  lactic  add, 
phosphoric  acid,  inosinic  acid,  &c.,  and  discussed  the  chemical 
processes  of  respiration.  Though  some  of  his  theories  have  been 
proved  erroneous,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Ia  ^ve  the 
sciences  intimately  related  to  the  chemistry  of  life  an  immense 
impetus,  and  that  in  his  discoveries,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  these  discoveries,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
chemist  of  the  19th  c. 

Liech'te&Bteixi,  a  small  principality,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Tyrol,  S.  by  the  Grisons,  and  W.  by  the  Rhine^  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  canton  of  St  Gall.  Area,  60  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
8o6a  It  is  very  mountainous,  excepting  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Rhine.  There  is  some  produce  of  wheat,  flax,  good  wine, 
and  cattle.  Vadus  is  the  chief  town  with  a  pop.  of  921.  L.  is 
governed  by  an  annual  diet  of  representatives,  subject  to  a 
council  at  Vieima,  where  the  prince  usually  resides.  From 
mediatised  possessions  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  the  prince 
derives  a  revenue  of  other  1,400,000  florins.  L.  was  the 
smallest  state  in  the  former  German  Confederation. 

lii^ge  (Germ.  Liittich,  Flem.  Luii),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
is  surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Brabant, 
and  Limburg,  Dutch  limbuig,  and  Rhenish  Pnissia.  Area, 
XI 17  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  035,076  (nearly  all  Walloons  and 
Roman  Catholics).  It  is  drained  by  the  Maas,  which  receives 
on  the  right  ^e  Ourthe,  with  its  affluents  Amblive  and  Weeze 
(or  Vesdiie).  L^  is  occupied  in  the  S.  and  E.  with  offsets  of  the 
Ardennes,  some  peaks  reaching  2000  feet  Herveland,  the 
fertile  district  N.  of  the  Weeze,  produces  butter  and  '  Limburg 
cheese'  in  great  quantity.  Cloth,  hardware,  machinery,  fire- 
arms, and  cannon  are  extensively  manufactured.  Of  mineral 
products,  iron  and  coal  abound ;  and  copper,  lead,  zinc,  alum, 
and  several  kinds  of  stone  are  largely  worked. 


\,  the  capital,  the  most  picturesque  town  in  Belgium,  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Maas,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ourthe,  55 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Brussels  by  fail.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
into  an  old  or  upper  quarter  with  narrow  streets,  and  a  new 
quarter  with  open  streets  and  squares.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
seventeen  bridges,  the  most  remarkable  being  Pont  des  Arches, 
the  Boverie  Bridge,  and  Pont  de  Val-Benott.  There  are 
several  fine  churches,  among  which  are  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul's,  completed  in  1557,  St  James's  Church  (1014-1538),  a 
Gothic  building,  St.  Martin's,  where,  in  1246,  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.)  was  instituted,  St  Bartholomew's,  built 
in  the  12th  c.  ;  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  consecrated 
in  979 ;  a  beiiutiful  palace  of  justice,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  prince-bishop ;  a  university,  founded  in  181 7 ;  and  an  excel- 
lent school  of  mines.  On  an  overhanging  rock  lies  the  dtadel, 
once  regarded  as  very  strong.  L.  has  a  large  trade,  and  its  chief 
industries  are  tanning,  and  ue  making  of  cannon,  fireanns,  glass, 
and  doth.  Close  to  the  town  are  large  iron-mines  and  coal- 
pits. Pop.  (1871)  115,956.  L.  (anc  Leodieus  vicus,  'the 
people's  town'),  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  8th  c,  when  it 
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the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  (286,000),  Boston  (public 
225,000),  and  the  National,  Mexico  (loo^ooo).    In  i89^ 
were  790  public  or  associated  L.  in  the  United  Sti**^ 
aggregate  of  7, 760, 118  vols. 

Libraries  and  Museums^  Free,  Act,     •P'  '' 

70^  may  be*adoptediby  any  municipal  * 
sus  the  population  exceed  50QD 
payers  consent     A  rate  mp 
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o''      /ut^  '^^  assistance  of  a  privy  council    Till  within  a  ccntun 

^  /'^,^tbe  U'L..  was  rarely  in  Ireland,  but  now  he  resides  prina- 

^':i^iSilf^  Dublin  Castle,  where  he  holds  a  viceregal  court,  to 


per  pound,  for  the  fou** ' 
library.    By  29  and  t 
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,d> "      fgjal  right  which  one  person  has 
*•  •*  '1?  r  5  Mcount  of  a  debt  due  by  the 


^''•:,  U  '"•  m^^  nts  over  the  property  of  their  principals ; 
.-  'fcJi'^^.MS  »»^.*C!^  of  their  guests.     No  L.  can  be  exer- 
^  '^ffer^'^'o^^^^^'^ofthe  property  has  been  wrongfully 
^^ccp^J^tbc?''^  exercised  over  property  delivered  by  a 
Ased  ':^^.nor  ^Jcmpl^iion  of  bankruptcy.     Ify/k?/^c  (q.  v.) 
'^^, '  or  in  ^j'^ixe  the  similar  terms  of^Scotch  law. 


W^v,/5fl«^  (y^,),  a  town  in  Belgium,  in  the  province 

Tier^'  ^^ "the  junction  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Nethe, 

r  Anti^«^fV?E  o(  Brussels  by  rail,  has  oil-mills  and  breweries, 

"!  rtilcs. vtlble  manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  knives, 

'Jldcof^^XncOs  *°d  beet-sugar.     Pop.  (1875)  15,659. 

l*^**   '    'ant  (Fr.    lieu  tenant,    Lat.    locum  tenens,   'one 

^^'^^ce  for  another  ),  a  subordinate  or  representative 

boliiing  V^Y^^  term  is  used  to  designate  junior  officers  in  all 

o^^'  an  armies.     In  the  British  army  the  L.  holds  rank  im- 

^"?^tely  b«^^^^  ^^*  captam.     The  daily  pay  runs  from  los.  4d. 

10^  Life  Guards  to  5s.  3d.  m  the  Royal  Marines,  which  is  also 

*?  ^y  oi  sub-heutenants  in  most  regiments.     In  the  Royal 

ljfvvti«  l»e"^*^"^"^  ",o^^s  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  captain 

.«  the  army,  six  years  service  and  the  passing  of  an  examination 

{^ing  indispensable.    A  heutenant  in  command  of  a  sea-going- 

jTip  draws  14s.  9d.  a  day  fuU  pay,  one  without  command  lis. 

Ja-f*  sub-lieutenant  5s. 

j^outenant.  Lord-,  of  a  county,  is  the  representative  there 
of  the  crown,  the  chief  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  medium  of 
commumcat jon  between  that  body  and  the  government.  He  has 
jjso  the  control  of  the  auxUiary  military  forces  ;  and,  having  the 
power  to  raise  them  and  grant  commissions  in  cases  of  rebellion 
is  responsible  for  the  public  security  and  peace.  He  is  assisted 
by  permanent  deputy-Iieutenants.  The  office  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Commissions  of  array,'  which  empowered  a  chosen 
person  to  array  troops  in  each  county,  were  drawn  up  durine  the 
reign  of  Henry  I V.,  and  were  superseded  in  the  i6th  I  by 
o  rc«.TfK  """^  ""^  lieutenancy.'  The  disputed  right  of  the  crown 
to  issue  these  commissions  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil 
war  but  this  right  was  confirmed  at  the  Restoration  by  Parlia- 
ment,  14  Charles  IL,  cap.  3.  ^ 

lieutenant.  Lord-,  of  Ireland,  the  Queen's  viceroy  in 
nmt  country.  The  office  is  usuaUy  given  by  die  governmen^t  b 
^,^n.  Mf  P^u ''''*^  supporter  and  it  consequently  becomes 
vacant  with  a  chimge  m  tlie  Administration.  The  opinions  of 
™  Labmet  regarding  matters  connected  with  his  government 
are  communicated  to  him  through  the  Home  Secretary.  He 
c^tS  nfT  ^r"'  2L^  supenntendence  of  justice,  and  the 
Irela^i  ^  !**^  police.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
fi^JS'^w^^'-^'  ^''^"'.^■""^^'y-  He  can  confer 
^d^hon^r,^"*r^"?»^r'  ^^  Stowing  other  preferments 
ana  honours  is  limited  to  a  recommendation  to  the  cro-jvn. 
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^A-^:^'.  I ataintsin  the  dignity  of  which  he  is  allowed  ;^20,ooo  a  year.   In 
Cl^^   bis  occasional  absence  lord  justices  are  appoint^. 

>Slt:y&^2,^;n     I^utenant  -  Colonel,  the  title  of  the  responsible  com- 

U-'-U**^y'iy}f^^''  f  mander  of  a  regiment  in  the  British  army.    The  superior  post 

^f%  '^:i^V  ^'^f!    of  colonel  of  the  regiment,  excepting  in  the  artUlcry  and  cnginem. 

".'i^.Jfl^  ^f?^     ^^^^^  ^^  colonel  is  the  real  commander,  is  a  lucrative  but  merely 

lionorary  appointment,  usually  held  by  a  general.  The  number 
of  lieutenant-colonels  on  full  pay  in  the  army  was  564  in  1S76, 
their  daily  pay  varying  from  29s.  2d.  in  the  Life  Guards  to  i;s.' 
in  the  Marines.  In  the  same  year  there  were  529  lieuteniDt- 
colonels  in  the  auxiliary  forces. 

Lieutenant-General,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  four  grades 
of  generals  in  the  British  Army.  In  1876  there  were  13S 
lieutenant-generals  in  the  army  list  In  France  'lieutenant- 
general  du  royaume '  was  a  title  given  to  a  temporary  legenL 
Louis-Philippe  was  thus  designated  before  he  accepted  the  crown 
in  1830. 

Life,  the  expression  applied  in  physiology  to  indicate  tie 
sum-total  of  the  functions  which  mark  the  active  state  of  oipaic 
tilings.  What  L.  in  its  essential  principle  is,  we  do  not  knoir; 
and  definitions  of  L.  are  useless  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  condition  we  attempt  to  define.  Recent  biologial 
speculations  have  tended  to  connect  L.  with  protoplasm  as  i 
property  of  that  substance.  This  idea  is  very  far  removed  from 
demonstration,  and  so  long  as  chemical  and  physical  forces  of 
themselves  fail  to  produce  L.  or  vital  action,  so  long  must  tin 
biologist  reasonably  regard  L.  as  an  independent  force  or  prin- 
ciple, which  invests  matter,  but  is  yet  not  of  it  See  PiOTO- 
PLASM  and  Vitality. 

Life,  in  Law,  is  presumed  to  extend  to  100  years. 

Life,  Mean  Duration  of;  at  a  given  age,  is  the  average 
length  of  life  enjoyed  by  a  given  number  of  persons  who  are  o( 
that  age.  Thus,  if  n  be  the  number  of  persons  of  the  same  giren 
age  at  a  given  time,  «j  the  number  left  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year,  «j  the  number  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  so  on, 
then  evidently  the  number  of  those  who  have  died  during  thefint 
year  is  n  -  Wj.  These  may  be  assumed  to  enjoy  each  half  a  year 
of  life  ;  and  hence,  since  n  -  «i  live  half  a  year  and  «,  a  whole 
year,  the  «  enjoy,  in  the  first  year  of  calculation,  an  aggregate  of 
«i  +  i  («  —  «i)  =  i  («  +  «i)  years.  Similarly,  in  second,  third, 
&c.,  yeare,  they  enjoy  i  («i  -f  «j),  i  («,  -j-  if,),  &c.  The  sum  of 
these  until  none  is  left  surviving,  gives  the  aggregate  number  of 
years  enjoyed  by  the  «  persons ;  and  consequently,  tliis  stun 
divided  by  n  gives  the  average  Hfe  of  each  individual.  It  is  re- 
presented by  the  series 

J.        »i  +  »a  +  ws  -h  .  .  . 

2    ^  n 

The  M,  p.  of  Lb  is  practically  found  from  tables  of  mortality, 
which  give,  out  of  a  certain  number  bom,  the  number  of  those 
left  at  each  successive  birthday.  On  account  of  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  the  tables,  and  also  because  of  the  assumption 
that  those  who  die  in  any  one  year  die  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  (an  assumption  the  more  correct  the  greater 
the  number  involved  in  the  calculation),  the  results  caoooi  of 
course  be  regarded  as  mathematically  correct 

LifeTjoat,  a  boat  of  peculiar  construction  designed  to  rescue 
shipwrecked  persons.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  L  are- 
(I)  Extra  buoyancy,  (2)  great  lateral  stability  or  resistance  to 
upsetting,  (3)  speed  against  a  heavy  sea,  (4)  immediate  discharge 
of  water,  (5)  self-righting  if  upset,  (6)  ample  space  for  passengers 
and  crew,  and  (7)  facility  of  transport  along  the  shore  and  in 
launching.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  no  L.  existed  combining 
all  these  qualities,  while  in  June  1877  there  were  266  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  NationaJ 
L.  Institution,  thoroughly  equipped  with  its  excellent  hfcbcati 
and  other  life-saving  apparatus. 

The  first  L.  was  invented  in  1780  (patented  1785)  by  Lion^' 
Luken,  a  London  coachbuilder.  Extra  buoyancy  was  obtained 
by  bands  of  cork  and  air-cases,  and  an  iron  keel  served  tor 
ballast.  This  L.,  notwithstanding  its  merits,  received  littic 
attention ;  and  not  till  1789  was  the  need  for  providing  a  boat 
lor  saving  life  m  tempestuous  weather  forcibly  brought  home  \o 
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the  pubbc  mind.  In  September  of  that  year  the  ship '  ASventnre' 
tras  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tjne^  m  Tiew  of  crowds  on  shore 
only  300  yards  distant,  and  the  whole  crew  perished  for  want  of 
means  to  sacoonr  them.  A  sobscription  was  forthwith  started 
bjr  gentlemen  in  the  district,  and  a  premiom  offered  for  the  best 
ll  Henry  Greatbead,  of  S.  Shields,  was  thereafter  intnisted 
with  the  constmction  of  a  L»  which  was  to  combine  the  seyeral 
advantages  of  the  leading  competition  boats.  This  I*,  which 
had  great  cnnratnre  of  k^  and  bottom,  raking  stem  and  stem, 
with  50  inches  of  sheer,  and  internal  lining  and  extenal  fender 
of  cork,  was  lannched  in  January  1790^  and  by  the  year  1S04 
thirty-one  snch  lifeboats  had  been  built  and  300  Utcs  saved. 
Notwithstanding  thdr  defidendes^  as  inability  to  discharge 
water  and  to  ri^t  when  npset,  Greathead's  lifeboats  practicaUy 
remained  the  chidf  protection  of  oar  coasts  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  In  December  1849  ^^  upsetting  of  the  South  Shields' 
L,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty  pilots  created  a  fresh  and 
cDogetic  morement  to  proride  lifeboats  more  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  a  premium  of  lOO  guineas  was  offered  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  for  an  imprcred  L.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Beeching  of  Yarmouth,  whose  L»,  improved  and  modified, 
constitutes  the  L.  adopted  by  the  Royal  National  L.  Institution, 
which  poKeaes  in  the  highest  degree  the  recognised  qua- 
lities of  a  I«  The  form  is  that  of  a  whale-boat,  sides  straight, 
raking  stem  and  stem,  with  a  long  flat  floor  amidships,  the 
whole  being  diagonally  built  of  fir  and  copper-fastened.  The 
most  common  dimensions  are — length,  33  feet ;  breadth  of  beam, 
Sfeet:  and  inside  depth,  3  feet  4  inches.  This  size  pulls  ten  oars 
doable-banked.  Eattia  buoyancy  is  obtained  by  means  of  large 
air-cases  in  the  extremes,  anid  by  otheis  in  the  sides.  The  self- 
ejection  of  water  is  provided  for  by  six  rdiering-tubes  in  the 
deck,  closed  with  self-acting  valTcs  which  freely  admit  of  the 
egress  of  water,  but  obstract  its  entrance  from  below.  These 
tubes  free  the  L..  of  water  in  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  For 
haL'ast,  which  increases  stability,  gives  additiimal  weight,  and 
enables  the  boat  to  make  headway  in  a  heavy  sea,  an  iron  keel 
of  about  9  cwt  and  about  the  same  weight  of  cork  racked  in 
cases  under  the  water-tight  deck  are  prorided.  Snonld  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  be  store  in,  the  cork-cases  would  keep  her 
afloat  Self-righting  is  secured  by  considerable  sheer  of  gunwale, 
the  air-tight  duunbers  in  die  bow  and  stem,  the  cork  ballast, 
tsd  the  keeL  When  upset,  the  L.  is  buoyed  up  by,  the  end  air- 
cfaamben,  but  the  ballast  and  keel  place  her  in  the  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  vriiich  »  destroyed  immediately  the  keel 
hceis  to  one  side  of  the  peipendicjilar,  and  then  in  virtue  of  her 
centre  of  gravity  the  L.  r^ts  hexsd^  and  the  water  escapes 
through  the  lelieving-tnbes^  The  annexed  diagram  represents  a 
cross-section  of  the  foregoing  I*,  showring  the  ammgementi 
amidships.  A  A  are  the  side  air-cases,  B  B  the  relieving-tnbes, 
CC  the  coric  ballast,  D  the  keel,  E£  the  watertight  deck, 
F  a  thwart,  G  a  scuttle  for  ventilation  and  fitted  with  a  pump  to 
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diichaige  water  leakine  beneath  the  deck.  The  I*  carriage  of 
the  Royal  National  L..  Institution  b  admirably  adapted  for  trans- 
porting the  L»  along  the  shove,  and  for  bunching  her  on  a  levd 
ked  with  her  crew  seated  ready  for  rowing. 

Of  late  ycaxs  an  important  luldidon  in  Uie  form  of  coIlapsiUe 
boats,  invented  by  Rev.  £.  I«  Berthon,  of  Romsey,  Hants,  has 
been  made  to  the  means  of  saving  life  at  sea.  The  frame,  of 
Canada  dm,  is  composed  of  the  keelsoo  with  stem  and  stem 
posts  attached,  and  on  each  side^  jointed  by  a  peculiar  chain- 
ttinge,  are  four  longitudinal  flat  curved  timbenL  Externally  and 
iotemaUy  the  firame  is  covered  with  a  skin  of  specially  prepared 
soft  and  pliable  canvas,  vriiich  the  curved  timbers  divide  into 
water-tight  compartments,  thereby  localising  the  effect  of  firac- 
tare.  In  collapsing,  the  timbers  arrange  themselves  in  parallel 
240 


}>laxies  on  each  side  of  the  keelson.  A  boat  32  feet  long  and  il 
icet  broad,  capable  of  holding  100  men,  can  be  compressed  into 
two  feet  of  breadth.  British  troop-ships  and  men-of-war  are 
supplied  with  these  boats,  which  are  stowed  away  at  the  ships' 
siaes,  and  may  be  expanded  and  lowered  with  crew  on  boara 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  Royal  National  L»  Institution  was  foimded  in  1824, 
and  up  to  1876  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  23,790  lives. 
It  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  addi- 
tions are  annually  being  made  to  the  number  of  I*  stations 
under  their  management,  while  rewards  are  given  to  the  several 
crews  engaged  in  saving  life.  See  R«  Lewi%  Hittary  of  the  L. 
and  its  Work  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1877),  and  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Storm 
Warriors  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875). 


Sstaie,  in  English  law,  is  an  interest  for  a  life— either 
the  life  of  the  owner  or  of  a  third  party — in  real  property.  The 
right  entitles  the  owner  to  use  and  enjoy  the  subject  without 
wasting  its  substance,  or  sahfa  rei  substantia,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Roman  law.  When  in  land,  a  L.  E.  is  Free- 
hold (q.  T.).  The  analogous  term  of  Scotch  bw  b  life- 
rent (q.  t.)l 

Idfe-G^iazdB,  the  two  senior  regiments  in  the  British  house- 
hold cavalry,  superseded  in  1783  four  troops  of  Horse  Grenadiers 
raised  from  the  gentry  in  1660,  1661,  1093,  and  1702,  for  the 
sovereign's  personal  defence.  They  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
did  brilliant  service  at  Waterloo.  The  men  are  still  carefixlly 
selected,  and  form  a  splendid  body  of  soldiers.  The  daily  pay 
of  a  private  is  2s.  0:}d.,  or  twice  that  of  a  private  in  the  in/antry 
of  the  line.  The  uiuform  is  scarlet,  with  steel  helmets  and 
cuirass.  This  useless  and  cumbrous  armour  only  dates  from 
181 5.  The  strength  of  each  regiment  in  1876  was  27  officers, 
64  non-commissioned  officers,  and  343  rank  and  file,  with  275 
horses  (black). 

Idfe  Insonuioe.     See  Insurance. 


a  term  of  Scotch  law  analc^ous  to  that  of  Life 
Estate  (q.  v.)  in  English  law.  The  proprietor  of  the  subject  is 
called  the  Fiar  (q.  v.) ;  the  subject  is  called  the  Fee  (a.  t.),  and 
the  temporary  possessor,  the  Lifirenter,  The  legal  liferents  are 
Teres  and  Courtesy,    See  these  articles. 

Life-Saving  Ajipara'tiis.  Under  this  head  are  mentioned 
the  principal  contrivances,  other  than  the  lifeboat  ((|.  t.),  that 
have  been  designed  for  saving  life  at  sea.  A  description  of  the 
machine  used  for  rescuir^  persons  from  buildings  on  fire  is  given 
under  Fire  Escape.  In  the  United  Kingdom  hundreds  of  lives 
are  aimually  saved  frcmi  stranded  vessels  by  means  of  a  rope 
thrown  out  from  the  shore  with  a  hawser  attached.  To  Sergeant, 
«fterwaids  Lieutenant  Bell,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
proposed,  in  1 791,  the  employment  of  a  mortar  to  project  a 
sheU  carrying  a  deep-sea  line ;  but  the  first  to  carry  the  idea 
into  successful  operation  in  1807  was  Captain  BCanby,  R.N. 
His  apparatus  was  adopted  in  181 1  for  the  coastguard  service, 
and  tul  a  few  years  ago  was  regularly  i»oed  to  the  various 
stations,  now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Several 
improvements  and  modifications  have  been  efiected  since  its 
adoption,  and  at  present  the  service-pattern  consists  of  a  24-pr. 
oblong  shot  which  is  fired  from  a  5  J  in.  mortar.  Four  holes 
are  dnlled  in  the  shot  for  the  reception  of  fiisesy  and  projecting 
from  its  base  is  an  iron  \xAt  terminating  in  an  eye  through 
which  a  2  feet  plaited  hide  thong  is  pasMd.  The  fuses  emit  a 
bright  light  illuminating  the  path  of  the  projectile  and  enabling 
those  on  shore  to  correct  wrong  elevation.  The  thong  serves 
to  connect  a  deep-sea  line  to  the  shot  and  preserves  the  rope 
from  injury  from  the  flash  of  the  mortar.  The  line  is  coiled  up 
tub  or  box  close  to  the  mortar,  so  as  to  run  out  without 


m  a 


check.  The  charge  is  12  oz.,  and  the  maximum  range  of  the 
projectile  400  yards,  which  u  seldom  attained,  owing  to  the  force 
of  the  wind  against  which  it  has  almost  invariably  to  be  projected. 
Manby's  shot  has  been  almost  superseded  by  rockets  which  pos- 
sess several  advantages  over  it  for  carrying  a  line.  They  are 
more  portable^ 'and  as  they  are  self-illuminating  fuses  are  unne- 
cessary ;  the  angle  of  elevation  in  firing  is  abo  much  less  than 
with  the  mortar,  and  less  rope  b  oonseqnenthr  required.  In  1865 
the  life-saving  rocket  designed  by  Colonel  Boxer  (which  b  here 
shown  in  section,  together  with  the  mode  of  attaching  the  line 
to  the  stick),  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade^  in  preference 
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o  Mr,  Dennett's  tockels,  which  bad  preyiouil]'  been  used 
It  some  slations.  The  Boner  rocket  is  k  compound  one,  and 
contains  luro  rockets  embedded  in  an  inflam- 
mabie  composition  and  separated  by  a  parlilion, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  ■  metal  cylinder  and 
secDred  lo  a  stick.  It  is  fired  with  a  detonating 
tube,  or  port  lire  and  fuse,  from  a  tripod  stand  at 
an  elevation  of  3S°  or  thereby.  The  ignition  of 
ihe  first  rocket  carries  the  projectile  to  a  little 
beyond  the  highest  point  of  its  trajectory,  and  nt 
this  point  the  second  ii  calculated  to  exploile, 
giving  an  additional  impulse  without  undue  strain 
on  the  line.  The  French  Seriiti  de  Saiaittage 
practise  Delvigne's  syslcm  of  firing  a  steel  bolt 
from  a  small  cannon,  swivel  giin,  or  musket, 
according  to  the  tlistance  of  the  wrecked  ship. 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  plans  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication  with  a.  stranded  vessel, 
the  sling  life-buoy  invented  by  Lieutenant  Kisbee 
is  generally  employed.  Like  other  life-buoys,  it 
is  annular  and  composed  of  cork,  and  in  addition 
it  has  appended  a  pair  of  short  canvas  breeches. 
By  means  ot  the  line  thrown  out  to  the  ship  the 
crew  haul  out  a  hawser,  with  the  sling  life-buoy 
suspended  from  it  by  a  block,  and  tackle  for 
pulling  the  life-buoy  to  and  fro.  When  the  hawser 
and  tackle  are  properly  secured  lo  a  mast,  and 
one  of  the  crew  enters  the  sling  life-buoy,  the 
signal  is  given  to  draw  him  ashore.  That  being 
accomplished,  the  li(e-biioy  is  aigain  pulled  out  to 
the  ship,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  are  in 
like  manner  leverally  rescued.  With  the  L.-S.  A. 
of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Adamson  a  double  line 
of  communication  is  at  once  established,  and  the 
work  for  tliose  on  board  the  ship  greatly  lessened. 
They  employ  a  cone  block  shot,  fired  from  a 
mortar,  to  carry  the  double  line.  In  1875  there  vrere  aSg 
stations  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  equipped  with 
L.-S,  A,,  and  during  the  previous  five  years  they  were  instru- 
mental in  saving  1740  lives.  Other  contrivances  for  saving 
life  are  generally  carried  on  shipboard,  as  life-rafts,  life-buoys, 
and  mattresses  formed  of  a  waterproof  covering  packed  with 
cork,  and  Other  appliances  either  inflated  or  capable  of  inflation 
so  as  to  suppart  an  individual  in  water.  There  are  seve- 
ral forms  of  tubular  life-rafts  made  of  metal  tubes  connected 
with  girders.  In  midsummer  of  1S67  three  men  voluntarily 
crossed  from  New  York  to  Southampton  under  sail  on  a 
tubular  raft  of  inflated  canvaa.  Mr.  Stockwetl's  recently  in. 
vented  life-saving  vessel  presents  advantages  in  stability  and 
freeboard  over  others  of  its  class.  It  is  constructed  of  an  annular 
metal  cylinder,  20  feet  across,  and  spanned  by  an  open  sparred 
deck.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  fitted  up  as  a  cabin,  proper 
ventilation  being  attended  to.  Seats  arc  arranged  round  the 
tube  for  holding  provisions,  and  all  the  appurtenances  neces- 
sary for  navigation  are  provided.  The  vessel  is  carried  above 
deck  amidships  on  iron  ways  which  can  be  lengthened  so  that 
in  iaonching  it  may  clear  the  ship's  side.  An  important  addition 
toL..S.  A.  hasUtelybeenmadebyMr.  C.  S.  Merriwen  pfNew 
York,  who  has  designed  a  vulcanised  indiarubber  dress  which 
covets  the  whole  body,  the  face  excepted.  It  is  in  two  pieces, 
which  join,  watertight,  at  the  waist ;  and  in  the  hood,  breast, 
back,  and  upper  legs  are  air  chambers,  and  tubes,  provided  with 
stop.valves,  to  inflate  ihem.  Numerous  public  exhibitions  in 
proof  of  the  value  and  utilitv  of  this  dress  have  been  given,  on 
behalf  of  the  inventor,  hy  CapUin  Paul  Boyton,  In  June  1875, 
he  paddled  himself,  clail  in  the  dres,s  across  the  English 
Channel,  from  Cape  Grisnei  to  the  South  Foreland. 

LifTey,  a  river  of  Ireland,  some  80  miles  long,  rising  in  the 
Kippure  Mountain,  county  Wicklow,  at  a  spot  1715  feet  above 
the  sea :  flows  first  S,W.  then  N.E.  through  Kildare,  and  W, 
tiirough  Dublin  county,  passing  the  cily  of  Dublin  before  enter- 
ing Dublin  Bay. 

LilTord  (Irish  G3.e\.  LtiMhtan,  'the  grey  water'),  a  decayed 
market-town  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  at  the  point  where  the  Mourne 
and  Finn  form  the  river  Fojle,  IS  miles  S  S.W.  of  Londonderry 
by  rail.  Near  it  are  the  luins  of  a  church  said  to  have  been 
founded  hy  St.  Columba.  L.  is  given  in  the  census  of  1871  as  s 
suburb  of  Strabane  {q,  t.)  in  Tyrone, 


Iiig^atttre,  the  term  applied  in  Surgery  to  the  tbresd  tin 
round  a  vessel  to  arrest  the  circulation.  Tie  L.  is  used  to  nsp 
hemorrhage  after  an  accident  or  operation,  or  to  stop  thecii, 
dilation  through  an  aneurismal  tumour.  The  later  Romu 
surgeons  employed  it,  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  diiaie,  red  W 
knives,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  bailing  pilcii  oi 
molten  lead  to  the  bleeding  surface,  being  employed  in^lnd. 
In  the  middle  of  the  i6ih  c  the  use  of  the  L.  wu  reriTcd  tn 
Ambrose  Pare.  It  wu  not  until  1761  that  Sharpe,  ioi^ro. 
lo  Guy's  Hospital,  advocated  its  employment  in  this  coinLn 
as  a  mode  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  but  it  did  not  tonie  iDU 
general  use  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  preteat  cenlarr. 
'i'he  ligatures  most  commonly  in  use  consist  of  strong  bempcn 
or  silk  threads,  but  catgut  and  horse-hair  are  also  used.  Tie 
occlusion  of  arteries  by  means  of  Acupressure  (q.  T.)  wis  iatm- 
duced  by  the  late  Sir  Jamei  Simpson,  Carbolised  ligatuTf'. 
according  to  the  method  of  Professor  Lister,  are  now  gtncnl.> 
adopted,  and  those  made  of  catgut  may  be  left  in  the  ■oon'i 
without  causing  irritation,  as  they  are  eventually  absoiiicd. 

Ziight  is  that  form  of  radiant  energy  which  is  sensible  la«i 
o^ans  al  vision.  Certain  bodies  have  the  power  of  ilni' 
emitting  L.,  othen  again  have  no  such  power  inherent  in  iIkiD' 
selves,  and  when  seen  are  seen  by  borrowed  L,  The  fotwi. 
including  the  sun,  the  stars,  some  meteors,  probably  comett,  inl 
matter  generally  in  a  state  of  combustion,  are  called  /b»ii»i»j, 
the  latter  tteH-ltmimaut.  Non-Itiminoua  bodies  diflia' gieallj  u 
the  manner  in  which  they  act  to  L.  which  falls  upon  them.  Stnx 
which  are  called  tran^rtnt  permit  the  greater  portion  ol  "i" 
L.  lo  pass  right  through ;  others,  known  as  ofajut,  permit  ihhk 
to  pass  ;  while  others,  distinguished  as  Iraniliuen/,  miln*:- 
luc/nl,  semi-epaqui,  &c.,  occupy  intermediate  posilioos.  IttT 
all  rtflf^i  or  throw  back  a  portion  of  the  incident  L> ;  ud  il  u 
this  reflected  L,  which  gives  to  each  object  its  pecoliir  colour. 
The  ordinary  while  salar  L.  is,  as  is  well  known,  heterognpw, 
lieing  composed  of  rays  of  various  coloun.  These,  wbiMio"! 
tant  effect  upon  the  retina  produces  originally  the  KDutionol 
wAitf,  are  before  reflection  absorbed  by  [be  body  ui  diSem: 
proportions,  so  that  the  resultant  eflect  of  the  reflected  np  is  1  ' 
colour-sensation  other  than  white.  Thus  a  red  body  ii  mi  S«-  1 
cause  it  absorbs  the  blue  rays ;  a  blue  body  blue  becasie  it  il-  ' 
sorbs  the  red  rays.  This  explanation  is  supported  bj  ibe  lul 
that  a  body  viewed  in  homogeneous  L,  in  tays  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  or  violet,  appears,  if  it  be  not  fluorescent,  tf  llul 
colour  (see  FlUOBESCeMCE).  From  ei^rience  we  learn  liiu  , 
L.  travels  in  straight  lines  as  long  as  it  keeps  in  the  same  ho"* 
geneous  medium  ;  but  that,  when  it  enters  another  mtdiam  "i 
diflerent  density,  any  other  transparent  body  in  fact,  it  nm 
general  rtfractcd,  and  pursues  a  new  cours^  which  is  also  twui 
near  as  long  as  the  ray  remainj  in  the  new  medium.  Sn  , 
Optics,  where  the  experimental  laws  af  reflection  and  reffsct™ 
are  discussed  in  detail.  L.  then  travels  in  straight  liHs.  ^'^ 
further  it  travels  wilh  a  measurable  finite  velocity.  Th«  fi' 
discovered  and  the  velocity  first  measured  W  ll"  I*"'^ 
inomer  Rome r  in  1676.  He  observed  that  the  ecli|«5^1 
Jujiilcr's  satellites  occurred  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  lalf'. 
according  to  the  relative  posilions  of  the  earth  and  Jupiltr,  V^-  j 
the  calculated  time  ;  and  this  discrepancy  was  only  eipliooic  ; 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  L,  took  about  l6rninutcs  16  JecondJ i" 
cross  the  earth's  orbit-  The  earth's  distance  from  the  sim  is  it' 
quite  92,000,000  miles,  which  gives  187,000  miles  per  Mcfoo  ^ 
the  velocity  of  L.  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  Abcnation  iq.  '1 
of  the  stars  affords  another  source  from  which  lo  deduce  to 
value  of  this  velocity,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  10  the  ear h  >  , 
orbital  velocity  per  second  that  the  tangent  of  Ki""J  ow  " 
unity.  From  these  data,  the  value  comes  out  185,000  mile*  ?" 
second.  The  velocity  of  L,,  however,  may  be  and  his  f*^ 
measured  liirecily  by  terrestrial  e»periments  ;  and  the  fenl:' 
agree  closely  wilh  the  above.  The  late  French  ^"htk'^ 
Fiieau  and  Foacault,  attacked  the  problem  in  two  lowUy  «*'"■ 
ent  manners,  and  deduced  185,000  and  l9l,CKO  miles  pet  ^^ 
respectively.  They  applied  their  methods  to  find  the  TtUi'T 
of  L.  in  water,  and  proved  that  its  velocity  is  less  in  the  i3«"" 
medium,  a  result  which  once  for  all  decided  between  '!«_^'"" 
of  the  rival  theories  conceminp  the  nature  of  L.  Tboe  y 
known  respectively  as  the  tmaaen  and  unJaiaMrj  ''"'''^ 
The  former  regards  L.  as  material,  as  being  nude  up  of  ^""^  I 
corpuscles,  projected  with   great  velocity  from  the  lumi"'™ 
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•ouice.  The  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained upon  this  hypothesis  by  supposing  the  corpuscles  to  take 
that  path  between  two  given  points  which  in  the  circumstances 
is  traversed  in  the  least  time,  provided  the  further  assumption 
be  made  that  L.  travels  faster  m  the  dtnur  medium.  This 
theoiy  then,  which,  though  supported  by  the  authoritv  of  New- 
ton, ii  quite  at  variance  with  experiment,  must  be  aiMuidoned. 
Even  before  this  decisive  experiment  of  Foucault,  the  corpus- 
cular hypothesis,  like  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  in 
the  days  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  was  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  tenable.  The  numerous  assumptions  which 
had  to  be  made  to  account  for  the  simpler  phenomena,  the 
increasing  and  utterly  unmanageable  complexity  of  these  when 
the  higher  truths  of  experiment  bad  to  be  dealt  with,  were  con- 
demnatory of  the  emission  theory  to  the  scientific  mind.  The 
constant  velocity  of  L»  could  not  plausibly  be  reconciled  with 
I  the  corpuscular  theory,  exceot  upon  some  luch  assumption  as 
suggested  by  Arago,  that  a  luminous  body  projected  light-par- 
ticles with  different  velocities,  but  that  only  those  which  tra- 
velled with  a  certain  definite  velocity  were  capable  of  affecting 
our  organs  of  vision.  Each  particle  must  be  endowed  with  a 
different  property  according  to  its  colour  sensation;  and  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  require  the  possibility  of  transmut- 
ing one  particle  into  another  of  a  different  kind.  To  account 
for  Diffinction  (q.  v.)  and  Interference  (q.  v.),  Newton  had  to 
suppose  the  light-corpuscles  to  suffer  attraction  and  repulsion 
ivhen  passing  close  past  the  edge  of  a  body ;  and  to  explain 
the  colours  of  thin  plates,  whioi  were  discovered  by  him  (see 
N'swton's  Rings),  he  was  forced  to  endow  his  corpuscles  with 
peculiar  properties,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  sometimes  in  a 
fit  of  ea^  transmission,  at  other  times  in  a  fit  of  easy  reflection. 
Further  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  Polarisation  (q.  v.)  are 
quite  inexplicable  upon  the  emission  theory,  except,  of  course, 
other  arbitrary  assumptions  be  made  respecting  the  physical 
properties  of  the  corpuscles — a  method  which  may  be  made  to 
explain  anything,  but  is  wholly  unscientific,  and  restrains  instead 
of  advances  knowledge.  No  such  necessity  for  continually  re- 
building the  foundations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  theory  appears  in 
the  nndulatory  hypothesis,  which  has  been  gradually  oleveloped 
since  the  time  of  Huyghens  the  Dutch  physicist,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  enunciate  it  in  anything  resembling  i's  pre- 
'  sent  form.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  L.  is  a  form  of  energy 
I  which  is  transmitted  in  undulations  and  with  a  finite  constant 
velocity  through  the  space-pervading  ether.  The  only  assump- 
tiozu  are  that  this  ether  acts  to  light  as  an  elastic  solid,  and  that 
the  particles  are  set  into  vibrations  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray  of  light,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  waves  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  production  of  waves  along  a  stretched  rope. 
See  Undulatory  Theory,  where  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
undulations  are  more  fully  treated  of.  L.  we  have  defined  as  a 
form  of  radiant  energy ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  form.  It  is 
known  that  the  sun  emits  other  than  light-rays,  which  are  com- 
monly odled  heat-Ta]fs  and  actinic-ravs.  These  three  forms  differ 
in  nothing  essential  They  differ  only  as  long  waves  differ  from 
short  waves.  The  undidations  which  constitute  radiant  heat  are 
too  long  to  affect  our  organs  of  vision ;  the  actinic  ravs  consist 
of  waves  too  short  Aey  all,  heat,  light,  and  actmic  rays, 
travel  in  straight  lines  with  the  same  velocity ;  they  are  re- 
flected and  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws ;  and  they  all 
suffer  polarisation,  plane,  circular,  and  elliptical  No  body  is 
inherently  luminous  which  b  not  heated  to  a  high  temperature  ; 
and  the  rays  of  L.  which  it  emits  are  due  to  the  direct  transfer- 
ence to  the  luminiferous  ether  of  the  vibratory  energy  of  the 
molecules.  The  molecules  of  a  heated  gas  vibrate  to  a  certain 
wave  length,  exactly  as  a  tuning-fork  vibrates  to  a  certain  note  ; 
aixd  hence  a  glowing  gas,  if  not  too  condensed,  gives  forth  rays 
of  a  definite  wave-length,  which  produce  a  definite  colour-sensa- 
tion upon  the  retina.  In  a  vei^  condensed  gas  or  solid,  the 
vibrating  molecules  do  not  vibrate  freely,  and  the  result  is  the  pro* 
duction  of  rays  of  different  wave  lengths,  which  give  a  composite 
light,  and  continuous  spectrum  when  viewed  through  a  prism. 
(See  SPXCTKUif  Analysis.)  The  same  medium  which  trans- 
mits these  forms  of  radiant  energy  is  also  probably  the  seat  of 
those  electric  and  magnetic  actions  which  still  await  explanation. 
In  the  various  text-books  of  physics,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
L.  are  described  and  explained  ;  but  for  &e  more  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  theory,  reference  should  be  made  to  I  Joyd*s  Theory 
of  Light  (3d  ed.  1873),  and  Airy's  Undulatory  Theory  (1870). 


Light,  Law  regarding.  The  right  to  have  light  when  it 
interferes  with  the  convenience  of  a  neighbour,  is  in  English 
law  a  kind  of  Easement  (q.  v.),  and  in  Scotch  law  a  kind  of 
Servitude  (q.  v.).  In  England  and  in  Ireland  the  right  mav  be 
aojuired  by  twenty  years'  prescription.  Thus,  if  one  propnetor 
build  on  the  edge  of  his  grouncC  the  conterminous  proprietor 
cannot,  after  twenty  years  without  building,  build  so  as  to  ob- 
scure thejight  of  the  first  builder.  A  right  of  prospect  is  not, 
however, 'recognised  in  English  law,  as  it  is  by  the  Roman.  In 
Scotland,  a  proprietor's  right  to  buUd  on  his  own  ground  cannot 
fall  by  prescription.    It  can  only  do  so  by  written  agreement. 

Lighf  er,  an  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  chiefly  used  in  lighten' 
ing  or  unloading  large  vessels. 

LighVfoot,  John,  D.D.,  a  great  English  Orientalist,  bom 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  Maroi  19  or  29, 1602,  was 
educated  at  Morton  Green,  in  Cheshire,  and  Christ's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  became  assistant-master  in  Repton  School,  Derby- 
shire, and,  having  taken  orders,  received  the  curaqr  of  Norton, 
Shropshire,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Rowland 
Cotton,  his  instructor  in  Hebrew.  In  X028  he  was  presented 
to  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  1631  to  Ashley,  and  here 
he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when,  having  come  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  he  was 
made  minister  of  St  Bartholomew's,  Master  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Great  Manden,  Herts.  He  be- 
came D.D.  (1652),  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  (1653), 
at  the  Restoration  sat  in  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  and  re- 
ceived a  prebend  of  Ely,  where  he  died,  6th  December  1675. 
L.,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Rabbinical  literature, 
published,  besides  ssnnons,  thirteen  different  works,  which  have 
been  edited  in  a  collected  form  by  John  Strype  (2  vols.  Amst. 
1684,  with  a  Life  prefixed) ;  by  Leusden  (3  vols.  Utrecht,  1699) ; 
and  by  Pitman  (13  vols.  Lond.  1822-23) ;  while  the  best-known 
of  them,  his  Horet  Hebrakes  et  Taimudica,  has  been  separately 
edited  by  R.  Gandell  (4  vols.  Oxf.  1859).— JoaejA  Bsurker  L., 
D.D.,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Liverpool  in  1828,  studied  at  Trinity  Collese,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1851  as  Senior  Classic  and  Chan- 
cellor's Medallist.  In  1853  he  was  Norrisian  University  prize- 
man, was  appointed  Tutor  of  Trinity  College  (1857),  Hulsean 
Professor  ot  Divinity  (1 861),  examining  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1868),  canon  of  St  Paul's  (1871),  and  one 
of  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  closet  to  Her  Majesty  (X87O.  I*  is 
the  author  of  very  learned  editions  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  (1869),  a  work  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the 
New  Testament  (1871),  and  many  contributions  to  journals,  of 
which  the  most  notable  are  his  papers  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  (1874-75)  on  'Supernatural  Religion.' 

Lightliouse,  a  building  erected  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
coast  from  which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  to  warn  and  guide 
mariners,  and  to  serve  as  a  landmark  by  day.  The  term  pharo^ 
logy  is  descriptive  of  the  modem  system  of  L.  economy  which 
also  comprises  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  fog-signals,  and  land- 
marks. Lighthouses  are  necessarily  placed  in  exposed  posi- 
tions—on bold  headlands,  islands,  isolated,  and  sunken  rocks, 
low  promontories,  and  shifting  sandbanks — each  requiring 
structures  specially  designed  to  meet  the  varied  requirements 
of  their  sites.  Ordinary  stations  have  a  tower  and  dwell- 
ings for  the  keepers^  and  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
the  principal  difference  bein^  in  the  sue  and  height  of  the 
tower,  and  the  kind  of  lighting  apparatus  employed.  Those 
towers  which  have  been  erected  in  the  open  sea  on  isolated 
wave-swept  rocks  or  reefs,  whether  viewed  as  to  the  dan- 
gers encountered  and  difficulties  overcome  in  their  erection — 
Ukeir  fitness  for  the  unique  sites  they  occupy,  the  solidity  of 
their  construction  giving  the  maximum  of  strength  with  the 
minimum  of  materuil,  or  tlie  severely  simple  grace  and  beauty 
of  their  outlines — are  not  only  triuniphs  of  engineering,  but  are 
among  the  most  perfect  specimens  ofmodcm  architecture.  The 
most  unportant  of  those  sea-girt  towers  are  Smeaton's  Eddy- 
stone,  Stevenson's  Bell  Rock,  and  more  recently  Alan  Steven- 
son's Skerryvore,  Tames  Walker's  Bishop  and  Wolff  Rocks,  and 
Messrs.  StevensonSi  Dhu  Heartach  and  Chicken's  Rode  light- 
houses, information  as  to  some  of  which  will  be  found  under 
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T  scpanUc  heatls.  It  nil],  theretbre,  be  necesuiy  only  to 
rcfcc  to  the  apparatus  for  directing  the  1*71  proceeding  (rom  the 
radknl  to  the  hoKion — the  lamps  and  their  fuel — the  distinc- 
tions or  characteristics,  and  the  lantvns. 

The  first  L.  towers  had  on  their  summits  grates  or  ctauffeis 
in  which  coal  or  wood  was  burned,  and  so  recent  is  modem  pha- 
rology  that  Iberc  are  lighthouses  in  existence  which  have  passed 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  illumination  from  the  wood- 
fire  to  the  dioptric  apparatus.  A  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  when  the  lights,  bowevec  feeble,  were  enclosed  by  glaied 
lanterns,  but  L.  optics  was  for  a  long  time  far  behind  that  of 
architecture.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  present 
system  of  L.  illumination  are  Argand,  Teulire,  Fiesnet,  and  the 
Slevensons.  The  first  gave  us  (he  lamp  known  by  bis  nime, 
the  second  reflectors,  and  Fresfiel  and  the  Stevensons  our  sys- 
tems of  improved  catoptric  and  dioptric  lights. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  a  lamp  placed  in  the  window  of 
a  fisherman's  cottage  lo  guide  him  homewards,  but  to  make  this 
lamp  efficient  as  a  signal,  as  many  of  the  rays  as  possible  pro- 
ceeding from  it  must  be  utilised.  By  placing  a  parabolic 
mirror  behind  the  fiame  we  can  gather  up  the  rays  going  off  on 
one  side,  and  reflect  them  in  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  by  placing  a  lamp  behind  a  lens,  which  has  the 
property  of  refracting  or  nending  in  a  given  direction  all  the 
rays  falling  on  it,  we  can  produce  a  similar  beam  of  parallel  rays. 
The  former  or  independent  burner  system  is  named  caloplrie, 
and  the  refracting  or  central  burner  system  dicptric,  while  appa- 
ratus combining  reflecting  and  refracting  in^tiuments  is  styled 
caladieflrk.  The  earliest  reflectors,  which  were  about  18  inches 
in  diameter,  consisted  of  small  squares  of  mirror  glass  embedded 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  lamps  having  thick  torch-like  wicks. 
About  the  end  of  last  century  they  gave  place  to  retleclors  of 
silver-plated  copper  formed  to  the  parabolic  shape  by  hand 
hammering,  burnishing,  and  polishing.  They  are  frum  21" 
lo  35"  diameter,  and  fitted  with  Argand  burners  l"  in  diameter, 
their  power  being  about  450  times  that  of  the  unassisted  fiame. 
By  arranging  a  number  of  these  reflectors  on  a  circular  frame 
there  can  be  sent  all  round  the  horizon  a  number  of  beams  of 
light  of  nearly  uniform  intensity,  thus  producing  ajixid  lighl,  and 
by  assembling  them  on  a  frame  having  three  or  more  sides,  each 
with  from  one  to  ten  reflectors,  and  giving  the  frame  a  horiion- 
lal  motion  by  machinery  a  raiQlvmg  light  is  obtained.  As  the 
fices  of  the  frame  come  round  a  beam  of  light  sweeps  the 
honson  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  darkness  depending  on  the 
rale  of  revolution  until  the  neit  face  with  its  reHectora  comes 
into  view     Rellectars  are 

** still  used  m  some  of  the 

^  best  lighthouses  in  Britain. 
=  TTie    parabolic    reflector, 
=  however  allows  fiilly  one- 
third  of  the  rays  to  escape, 
by  natural  divergence,  past 
t  le   hj-s  of  the  reflector. 
To  obviate  this  defect,  Mr. 
T   Stevenson    in  1849,  de- 
vised   the    holophotal    re- 
flector which  consists  (fig. 
i)  of  a  lens  /  with  a  para- 
__  bolic  mirror  a,  and  instead 
■^      of  the  back  portion  of  the 
reflector  he  substituted  a 
T-.f.  I.  hemisphcrica]   mirror    bb, 

which  returns  all  the  rays 
falling  upon  it  baclt  on  the  flame.  This  form  of  apparatus 
has  been  lai^ely  used  lioth  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

To  Augustin  Fresnel  belongs  the  honour  of  inventing  and  in- 
troducing the  dioptric  system,  and  combining  it  with  a  central 
lamp  having  concentric  wicks.  He  left  three  perfect  instru- 
ments—the lens,  reflecting  prisms,  and  central  belt  for  small 
filed  lights  ;  and  since  his  day  nearly  all  the  improvements  in  L. 
apparatus  have  originated  with  the  engineers  to  Ihe  Scotch  L. 
Board.  Fresncl's  lens  is  pLuio-convei,  3'  3"  in  height  by  2'  6" 
in  breadth,  composed  of  a  central  disc  about  11"  in  diameti 
surrounded  \ij  annular  rings  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth 
they  recede  from  the  centre  from  2]  to  H"— tie  whole  being 
se}«rate]j  built  up.  This  arrangement  not  only  admits  of  the 
thickne«  of  the  glass  being  reduced,  but  corrects  spherical  aber- 
ration.    When  illuminated  by  a  four-inch  lamp  the  power  of 


a  lamp  in  the  focus,  and  made 
lo  revolve,  they  produce  the 
same  effect  as  a  revolving  catop-' 
trie  light,  but  as  Ihey  do  not 
intercept  all  the  rays  of  light, 
Fresnel  formed  a  canopy  of  in- 
clined lenses  above  the  lamp. 
These  collected  Ihe  upper  rays 
transmitted  them  upon 
plane  mirrors,  which  reflected 
I  hem  horiion  tally,  while  the 
rays  falling  below  the  lenses 
were  utilised  by  silvered  glass 
mirrors  arranged  like  the  leaves 
of  a  Venetian  blind  (fig.  2). 
When  designing  the  revolving 
light  for  Slierryvore,  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson  substituted  fixed  cata- 
diuptnc  prisms  for  Ihe  mirrors 
below  the  lenses,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  (1S44)  it 
was    the    most    perfect    revolving  _ 

dioptric   light    in    ciistence.      The  •'    ' 

next  improvement  was  devised  in  1S49  by  Mr.  T.  SleTensoe, 
who  dispensed  entirety  with  the  double  agents  above  and  tin; 
mirrors  below  the  lenses,  and  sub- 
stituted totally  reflecting  holophotal 
prisms  which  parallelise  the  rays  in 
every  plane.  These  prisms  act  by  in- 
ternal reflection  and  effect  a  great 
saving  of  light  The  first  order  holo 
photal  revolving  light  is  now  uni  j 
versally  adopted,  and  consists  (fig 
3)  of  eight  lenses  L,  eight  panels  of 
eH,hteen  prisms  each  above  the 
lenses  /  and  seven  panels  of  eight 
[risms  f  each  below  the  lenses, 
the  whole  forming  a  structure  of 
glass  oeirly  9  feet  in  he  ght  and 
b  feet  in  diameter,  illuminated  by 
a  central  lamp  with  four  concen  f'^-^  ij'~-3 
Inc  wicks,  the  flame  of  which  \~~'  ?Si: 
measures  3i  m  diameter,  and  4'  5-  -— - 
m  height  ' 

Fresnel  also  applied  the  dioptric 
principle  to  fixed  lights,  which 
illummate  constantly  the  whole 
honion  using  Ihe  same  profile  for 
the  refractmg  hoop  as  a  vcnical 
section  through  the  ax  s  of  his  polyzonal  lens.     This  hoop 

only  in  the  vertical  plane    giving  01  ^    " -"  "'— *■ 

vertical  stnp  of  light  depending  on 
Ihe  breadth  of  the  central  flame.  To 
intercept  the  rays  passing  oGT  above 
and  below  the  belt,  a  series  of  totally 
reflecting  prismatic  rii^s  project  the 
rays  in  directions  parallel  to  those 
coming  from  Ihe  hoop.  But  instead 
of  tlie  central  hoop  he  used  a  polygon 
of  thirty-two  narrow  lenses,  with 
inclined  mirrors  above  and  below 
them.  Mr,  A.  Stevenson,  however, 
in  1835,  resolved  to  improve  Ihe  first 
order  apparatus,  and  he  had  con- 
structed a  truly  cylindrical  belt  for 
the  Isle  of  May  lighlhnuse,  to  the 
several  sections  of  which  he  gave  a 
rhomboidal  form  with  oblique  joints 

to  prevent  interception  of  light.     He     ..  j ..,        i  ,  ■«- 

further  dispensed  with  Fresnel 's  in-    pi^      W        S_L---' 

clined  mirrors,  and  had  executed    -     ^^  '' 

a  large  scale  totally  reflecting  pr 

niatic  rings  (fig.  4).  ^ 

To  obviate  the  great  loss  of  light  by  metallic  reflection,  Mf- 
T,  Stevenson  invented  the  dioptric  holophote  (fig.  St'  "^ 
listing  of  a  hemispherical  mirror  entirely  of  priimaiie  nnp  >>" 


Fig  3. 


3und  the  horioo  '• 
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glus,  10  formed  as  to  prerent  tny  light  passing  through  them, 
and  to  reflect  totally  the  li^ht  that  radiates  backwards  from  the 
flamci  and  he  comDined  with  this  mirror  a  lens  sommnded  by 

amiular  prisms, 
which  said  out 
the  whole  light 
from  the  flame 
in  one  sheaf 
of  rays.  The 
spherical  mirror 
is  also  appli- 
cable to  fixed 
and  revolving 
dioptric  lights, 
when  they  do 
not  require  to 
show  all  round 
the  horizon. 

Theazimuthal. 
condensing 
light,  first  used 
in  1857,  was  de- 
signed by  Mr. 
T.  Stevenson, 
to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of 
special  locali- 
ties, such  as  nar- 
Fig.  s«  row  sounds  and 

channels  where 
the  light  does  not  require  to  be  equally  distributed  round  the 
borixoo.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  condensing  light  is  that 
of  Buddonness  on  the  Tay  (fig.  6),  where  the  whole  rays  are  thrown 

into  an  arc  of  45*  by  the  union  of 
the  following  instruments,  viz. : — 
Fresnel's  fixed  light  a  b  c,  and 
lens  t ;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson's  con- 
densing prisms  /,  holophote  A, 
right-angled  conoidal  prisms/^, 
and  dioptric  spherical  mirror  e  d. 
The    only    other    apparatus 
a  which  the  limits  of  this  paper 
admit  of  being  noticed   is  the 
apparent  light,  first  used  at  Stor- 
noway  Bay  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson. 
It  consists  of  a  powerful  light 
thrown  from  a  lighthouse   on 
shore    upon    optical    apparatus 
(fixed  on  a  perch  erected  on  a 
rock  in  the  Bay),  which  reflects 
it  seawards  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lamp  on  the  beacon, 
thus  indicating  the  position  of  the 
danger  by  a  light  projected  firom 
the  land  200  yards  distant 
Lamps. — ^The  lamps  are  either  fountain-pressure  or  mecha- 
nical.   The  burners  have  all  cylindrical  wicks.    When  oil  is  used 
in  the  multiple  wick  lamp  the  burner  reauires  to  be  kept  cool  by 
ma  overflow  nearly  three  times  greater  than  what  the  wicks  can 
consame ;  but  with  paraffin  the  fluid  is  not  allowed  to  rise  be- 
yond a.  certain  height  in  the  wick  chambers,  the  overflow  being 
vetamed  by  a  tube  to  the  fountain.     The  following  table  gives 
che  nnmber  of  wicks,  the  rate  of  consumption  per  hour,  and  the 
^randle  power  for  colza  and  paraffin  of  the  lamps  generally  used 
in  lif^htnonses: — 


Fig.  ft. 


Mumber 

of 
VITicka. 

Colza  in  Scotch  Light- 
house Lamps. 

Paraffin  in  the  Doty 
Bumen. 

RjUeofCon- 

ftumptJon  per 

hour  in 

Gallons. 

Candle 
Power. 

Rate  of  Con- 

sumption  per 

hour  in 

Gallons. 

Canaia 
Power. 

X 

a 

3 

4 

•0133 
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•»39S 

11-33 

5310 
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'0148 
'0508 
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*i8oz 

•3«S 

80*13 

•00-75 

a87'6s 

Tl&e  introduction  of  paraffin  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  five 
ind  ewen  six-wick  burners. 


lUumitumts, — ^The  oils  used  in  modem  lighthouses  are  lard« 
seal,  spermaceti,  colza,  olive,  cocoa-nut,  and  more  rarely  hemp« 
seed.  Until  recently  colza  was  very  laigely  used,  but  it  is  fast 
giving  way  to  paraffin,  which  is  not  onl^  a  more  powerful,  but  a 
much  cheaper  radiant  Captain  Doty  mvented  burners  whereby 
paraffin,  such  as  is  made  by  Young's  Paraffin  Company,  with  a 
high  specific  gravity  and  flashing  point,  can  be  consumed  in  L. 
lamps,  eflfecting  a  saving  in  cost  and  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  lights  from  10  per  cent,  for  the  four-wick  burner  to  over 
100  per  cent,  for  the  one-wick  lamp.  The  Doty  burners  are 
equally  suitable  for  the  consumption  of  colza  or  paraffin. 

Wherever  gas  can  be  applied  without  requiring  to  be  specially 
manufactured  at  L.  stations,  it  forms  an  efficient  and  cheap 
iUuminant  In  1827  Mr.  Wilson  erected  a  very  simple  inter- 
mittent gas  light  at  Troon  harbour,  the  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness  being  got  by  suddenly  shutting  off  the  supply  o7  gas  so 
as  to  extinguish  the  light  and  again  as  suddenly  lettmg  it  on,  the 
light  being  reignited  by  a  separate  small  burner  supplied  by  a 
'  by  pass  valve.  He  also  introduced  the  use  of  different  powers 
of  light  to  suit  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere.  This  mode 
of  using  gas  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Wigham  of  Dublin,  who 
has  patented  a  *  crocus  burner,'  and  other  improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  some  Irish  lighthouses  with  good 
results,  so  far  as  intensity  of  light  is  concerned. 

The  electric  light,  first  tried  at  South  Foreland,  in  1858,  is  now 
used  in  five  lighthouses.  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Wilde  have  in- 
vented machines  for  generating  the  electric  current,  both  of 
which  require  steam  engines,  regulators  for  keeping  the  car- 
bon points  in  adjustment,  and  an  extra  staff  of  attendants, 
entailing  considerable  expense.  Special  dioptric  apparatus  was 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  for  utilising  the  small  but  in- 
tense light  between  the  carbon  points,  but  owing  to  difficul- 
ties, mainly  financial,  there  is  little  prospect,  in  its  present 
state,  of  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  electric  light  in  coast 
illumination. 

Lanterns^ — The  apparatus,  of  whatever  kind,  requires  to  be 
enclosed  within  a  lantern.  In  1835  ^r*  ^  Stevenson  intro- 
duced into  the  Scotch  lights  diagonal  astragals,  which  do 
not  intercept  light  in  any  azimuth  throughout  their  whole  height. 
The  astragals  are  straight,  of  I  inch  section,  and  made  of  gun- 
metal,  periodical  painting  being  thereby  entirely  avoided.  This 
trigonal  arrangement  secures  a  structure  of  great  rigidity  and 
strength,  and  is  practically  helical.  Plate  glass  ^  in  thickness 
is  us^  for  glazing.  Mr.  Douglass  a  few  years  ago  patented  a 
steel  helical  lantern  14  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  is  costly  and 
requires  annual  painting. 

Characteristics, — ^The  main  distinctions  are  fixed  and  re* 
tfohnng,  and  by  the  introduction  of  colour  a  sufficient  variety  is 
obtained.  The  principal  characteristics  are  as  follows : — fixed, 
fixed  red  or  green,  revolving  white,  revolving  red  and  white, 
flashing,  intermittent,  double  lights,  either  fixed  or  revolving. 
The  flashing  and  intermittent  lights  were  both  introduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Stevenson. 

liight'ning  is  the  luminous  appearance  accompanying  a 
sudden  electrical  discharge  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth, 
or  between  cloud  and  cloud.  There  are  three  kinds  of  L., 
known  respectively  as  fork  L.,  sheet  L.,  and  fire-balls.  The 
first  appears  as  a  continuous  zig-zag  line  of  light  passing 
from  earth  to  cloud,  or  cloud  to  doud ;  and  is  very  similar  in 
configuration  to  the  long  sparks  taken  from  the  prime  conductor 
of  a  good  electrical  machine.  This  suggests  at  once  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  L. — ^the  disruptive  discharge  between  two  con- 
tiguous charged  bodies.  Sheet  L.  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
bright  diffused  flash,  and  is  due  probably  to  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge taking  place  behind  the  clouds,  or  below  the  horizon. 
Both  of  these  kinds  last  for  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
second,  their  apparent  duration  being  entirelv  due  to  tne  persis- 
tence of  the  image  upon  the  retina.  Fire-balls,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  said  to  last  some  seconds,  and  are  usually  described  as 
descending  slowly  to  the  earth,  rebounding  once  or  twice  upon 
the  grpund,  and  exploding  with  great  violence.  Of  them,  how- 
ever, no  authoritative  <»»ervations  are  recorded.  Fork  L. 
is  always,  and  sheet  L.  usually,  accompanied  by  thunder, 
which  is  merely  the  audible  effect  of  the  disturbance  in  the  air, 
due  to  the  discharee  of  the  L.  Its  duration  and  continuous 
irregular  variation  m  intensity  are  usually  attributed  to  the  re- 
echoing of  the  sound  from  the  clouds. 
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Lightning  Conduo'tor  is  a  long  metallic  rod,  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  steeple,  chimney,  or  high  edifice,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection from  lightning.  If  an  eiectriodly  charged  body  be  brought 
up  to  another,  it  first  acts  upon  it  inductively,  electrifying  the 
nearer  portions  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  to  what  it 
itself  possesses.  When  sumciently  close,  a  disruptive  discharge 
takes  place,  and  takes  place  always  in  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance.  Now  a  thunder  cloud  is  a  highly  charged  body ;  and  as 
it  passes  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  it  must  electrify  it 
inductively.  Ii  sufficiently  near,  a  discharge  takes  place  as 
above  indicated  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  By  leading  a  con- 
ducting wire  from  a  height  to  the  earth  a  passage  is  opened  up 
for  the  lightning  to  go  to  earth,  which  is  as  a  rule  of  much  less 
resistance  than  would  be  supplied  by  any  ordinary  erection  of 
stone  or  wood.  Thus  a  lightning  conductor,  by  discharging  the 
cloud  overhead,  very  much  diminishes  the  danger  of  accidents — 
since  the  probability  of  the  lightning  striking  a  badly  conducting 
material  is  very  small.  Should  the  connection  of  the  conductor 
with  the  earth  be  in  any  way  broken,  the  effect  will  be  not  only 
to  render  the  apparatus  useless  as  a  lightning  conductor,  but  to 
very  much  endanger  the  structure  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Lights,  XTbo  o(  in  Public  Worship.  From  the  earliest  times 
there  has  been  a  connection  between  the  idea  of  the  divine 
presence  and  that  of  a  material  light  Thus  the  presence  of 
God  was  represented  to  Abraham  on  one  occasion  by  'a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  burning  lamp'  (Gen.  xv.  7-1 7*  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18),  to 
Moses  in  a  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.),  and  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings  by  a  pillar  of  fire  (Exod.  xiii. ),  while  the  Shechinah 
or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
was  evidently  a  bright  lignt  (r/.  Exod.  xl.  35,  i  Kings  viii.  10,  11). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original,  literal  significance  of  such 
an  association  may  have  been  connected  with  sun  or  fire-wor- 
ship. Be  this  as  it  may,  as  the  Jews  had  had  their  seven- 
branched  golden  candlestick,  the  use  of  artificial  light  was  early 
(4th  c.)  introduced  into  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Candles  were  lighted  when  the  Gospel  was  read,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  at  funerals, 
and  at  the  festivals  of  martyrs.  Indeed  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion derived  its  name  of  Candlemas  (q.  v.)  from  the  great  number 
of  lights  used  on  the  occasion.  In  Martin  versus  Mackonochie 
(1868),  on  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Cairns  pro- 
nounced against  the  use  of  lights  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Lig'nin  (from  the  Lat  lignum^  'wood')  is  the  substance 
which  gives  hardness  and  solidity  to  the  cells  and  vessels  of 
plants,  forming  the  encrusting  matter  of  their  interior,  and  is 
often  deposited  in  concentric  layers.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity 
in  the  wood  of  trees,  and  is  present  in  the  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants,  giving  support  to  the  structure.  It  cannot  be  separated 
in  a  pure  state,  hence  its  exact  composition  is  unknown.  In 
some  cellular  plants  it  is  absent,  and  the  object  of  many  horti- 
cultural operations— as  blanching — is  to  prevent  its  formation. 
Dissolves  in  strong  nitcic  acid  forming  oxalic  acid.  Is  not  co- 
loured by  iodine.     (Balfour,  Manual^  ed.  1875). 

Lig'nite  is  wood  in  a  state  of  fossilisation,  intermediate  be- 
tween peat  and  coal,  f.^.,  imperfectly  mineralised.  Jet  and 
brown  coal  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  L. 

Lig'nnm-Bho'diuni,  the  commercial  name  for  several 
woods  having  a  pleai^ant  smell  resembling  rosewood.  The  stem 
and  root  of  the  two  species  of  Rhodorrhiza^  a  genus  pecu- 
liar to  the  Canary  Islands  (sometimes  merged  into  Convolvulus, 
Q.  v.,  but  the  produce  is  not  real  rosewood  as  there  implied),  is 
the  source  of  Atlantic  L.  R.,  and  they  yield  also  by  distillation 
the  powerfully  scented  Oil  of  L.  R,  Amyris  balsamifera^  a 
Jamaica  small  tree  or  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Myrrh  and  Frank- 
incense family,  yields  another  description  of  L.  R.,  likewise  an 
aromatic  oil.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  name  L.  R.  was 
originally  attached  to  the  wood  of  Liquidambar  (q.  v.)  orientale^  a 
native  01  Asia  Minor,  but  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  market. 

Lig^num-Vi'tfld  is  the  greenish-black  heart-wood  of  Gtiaicum 
officinale^  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Guiana,  &c  Contrary  to  the  usual  structure  of  wood,  in  this, 
the  fibres  cross  each  other  diagonally,  producing  a  timber  of 
extraordinary  hardness  and  weight,  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  blocks,  pulleys,  skittle-balls,  pestles,  &c.  I'he  tree  also 
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yields  Guaiac  resin  of  materia  medica,  a  stimulating  diaphorttic 
prescribed  for  rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases ;  it  is  ob- 
tained by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by  heat  applied  to 
the  felled  wood. 

Lig'ny,  a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Namor,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Charleroi,  is  famous  for  the  great  battle  of  June  16, 1815 
(two  days  before  Waterloo),  in  which  Napoleon  attacked  aod 
drove  back  the  Prussians  under  Bllicher.  On  the  same  day  Ney 
engaged  the  British  and  Belgians  under  Wellington  at  (^uatrc 
Bras  (q.  v.).  The  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  engage  the  Allies 
separately,  and  before  they  had  time  to  co-operate. 

Lig'ulate,  or  strap-shaped  (Latin,  ligula,  'ahttle  toogQe"), 
is  defined  in  botany  as  not  very  narrow  or  long,  and  with  aear]/ 
parallel  sides.  A  frequent  application  is  to  the  corolla  of  many 
of  the  Compositae,  e^.,  the  wnite  ray  florets  of  the  daisy,  and 
the  yellow  florets  forming  the  dandelion  head. 

Lig'ule.    See  Grasses. 

Liguo'ri,  Alfonzo  Maria  de,  was  bom  27th  September 
1696  at  Marianella,  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  1714,  and 
practised  successfully  at  the  bar  of  Naples.  In  1722  he  forsook 
law  for  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1726. 
Burning  with  the  desire  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Chrbtianity 
in  true  apostolic  simplicity,  L  went  about  among  the  people 
addressing  them  in  a  language  new  to  their  ears.  In  1732  be 
founded  a  religious  brotherhood  for  carrying  out  his  conception 
of  teaching,  which,  after  much  opposition,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  (25th  February  1749).  Under  the  name  of 
the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  the  brotherhood  rapidly  spreid 
throughout  Italy,  and  as  Liguorians  made  headway  in  Spain, 
Austria,  and  France.  L.  became,  much  against  his  inclination, 
Bishop  of  Santa- Agata  dei  Goti  in  1762,  and,  as  long  as  be  held 
the  oflice,  distinguished  himself  by  his  pastoral  visits  and  his 
generous  schemes  for  charity.  He  died  at  Nocera  dei  Fagani, 
August  I,  1787,  and  left  behind  him  seventy  volumes  vhidi 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  theology.  Sec  U/e  o/St.  Alpkcnu 
de  L.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1848). 

Lii^uoriattSt  or  Redentptorists^  are  the  missionary  priests  who 
minister  to  the  people  by  means  of  assiduous  personal  inter- 
course, discarding  the  externals  of  Catholic  officialism.  The 
order  has  been  confounded  with  the  Jesuits,  but  they  have  no- 
thing in  common.  Besides  the  hold  they  have  established  over 
various  Continental  nations,  they  have  in  more  recent  yean  ex- 
tended their  sphere  of  labour  to  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 

Ligu'rian  Bepublic,  the  name  given  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa  by  Napoleon,  Tune  6,  1797.  The  Genoese  territory 
formed  part  of  ancient  Liguria,  hence  the  name.     See  GENO^ 

Lilac  is  a  Persian  word  that  accompanied  the  familiar  shrab 
to  which  it  is  applied  on  its  introduction  to  the  gardens  of 
western  Europe  in  the  1 6th  c.  Its  botanical  name  is  5)rm/j 
vulgaris.  L.  belongs  to  the  olive  family.  There  are  scTcral 
garden  varieties,  differing  principally  in  colour  and  size  of  thr 
sweet-scented  flowers.  Other  species  in  ordinary  cultivation  are 
the  Persian  L.  {S,  Persica\  which  has  smallish  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  S.  dubia  or  chincnsis,  with  large,  almost  scentless  flowers. 
The  bark  has  febrifuge  properties.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
and  serves  various  useful  purposes,  such  as  inlaying. 

Lilia'cesB,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons, 
which  IS  of  special  importance,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  boru- 
cultural  value  of  many  of  its  species,  while  others  have  media- 
nal  and  economic  properties.  Among  the  garden  special tirt 
may  be  mentioned  the  asphodel,  convalTaria  or  lily  of  the  \^t\, 
day-lily,  dogtooth- violet,  iVitillary,  hyacinth,  gloriosa,  lily,  squill, 
Solomon's  seal,  star  of  Bethlehem,  tuberose,  yucca.  Of  medi- 
cinal constituents,  the  aloes  and  squills  are  notable.  Economic 
botany  is  represented  by  the  phormium  or  New  Zealand  tUx, 
and  dragon's-blood  ;  and  some  of  the  culinary  and  fodder  pro- 
ducts are  the  onion,  leek,  asparagus,  grass  tree,  &c.  Altogeihcr 
the  order  contains  of  described  plants  about  1650  species,  h  i> 
at  present  (1877)  being  monographed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  a 
series  of  papers  communicated  to  the  London  Linnean  Soc-etr- 
He  divides  it  into  three  sub-orders,  Liliaceae  proper,  Colcri- 
caceae,  and  Asparagacese. 

Lille  (*  the  island,*  Flemish,  Ryssei),  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Nord,  France,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
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Deule,  62  miles  S.£.  of  Calais  by  rail    It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  having  been  originally  fortified  in  the  i  ith  c, 
reconstructed  by  Vaubsn,  and  again  improved  in  the  present 
century.     The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
of  the  1 2th  c,  the  Gothic  churui  of  St  Laurence,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  rebuilt  recently  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  X3th  c,  and  the 
Ildtel-de-ville^  containing  a  galleiy  of  449  Italian  (eighteen  by 
Raphael),  Flemish  and  Dnt^  pictures,  and  the  Wicar  collection 
of  designs.     L.  has  also  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and 
phannacy,  an  academy  of  music,  a  botanical  garden,  various 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  a  library  of  40,000  vols.    lis 
importance,  however,  is  chiefly  industrial,  and  it  is  connected  by 
a  network  of  canals  and  railways  with  the  coast,  and  the  whole 
of  Belgium  and  N.  France.     Flax  is  grown  extensively  in  the 
Tidnity,  and  there  is  a  large  manufacture  of  linen,  especially  of 
table-cloths.      There  are  also  great    bleaching    grounds,     36 
cotton-spinning  mills,  Government  tobacco  factories  producing 
1 1,000,000  lbs.  yearly,  besides  manufactures  of  beetroot-sugar, 
rapeseed  oil,  gum,  powder,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  &c.      Pop. 
(1072)  144,165.    L.  arose  around  a  castle  built  here  in  an  insu- 
lated marsh  \rj  Baldwin  I.,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  863,  and 
called  VJsU  (later  L.),  from  its  position  between  the  rivers 
Deule  and  Lys.      It  belonged  alternatelv  to  France  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  fell  to  Burgundy  at  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
pa^ed  to  Austria,  but  was  finally  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667. 
During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  it  capitulated  to 
Marlborough  and  the  allies  after  a  siege  of  120  days  in  1708, 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  and  was  severely 
bombarded  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
aiege^  7th  October  1792. 

liilliputiaxi,  '  diminutive,'  an  adjective  derived  from  LUlu 
put^  the  name  of  an  imaginary  island,  peopled  by  a  race  of 
pygmies  described  by  Swift  in  Gullivef^s  Travels, 

liill'o,  G^rge,  a  London  jeweller  with  a  turn  for  writing 
plays,  was  bom  4th  February  1693.  The  only  one  of  his  plays 
-which  kept  the  stage  was  Georgg  Barmoett,  a  tragedy  play«l  at 
Drury  Lane  for  twenty  consecutive  nights  in  1731,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Qneen  Caroline.  Fatal  Curiosity  was  his  next 
best  performance.  Lillo  wrote  simply,  with  tenderness  and 
good  feeling,  but  no  genius.  He  died  3d  September  1739.  See 
the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  Davies'  edition  of  ll's  Dra- 
matic ivork%  (2  vols.  Lond.  1770). 

Lilly,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  was  bom  at  Dise- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  in  1602,  entered  the  service  of  a  merchant 
in  the  Strand,  whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and  in 
1632  began  the  study  of  astrology.  He  read  with  enthusiasm 
Cornelius  Agrippa's  Ars  Natorioy  and  soon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  caster  of  nativities  and  foreteller  of  events. 
In  1644  he  b^an  the  publication  of  his  Almaiuuk^  which  had  a 
considerable  influence,  and  continued  till  his  death.  L»  sided 
with  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  and  under  the  Common- 
wealth acquired  sufficient  fortune  to  buy  a  small  estate  in  Surrey. 

At  the  Restoration  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time, 
and  again  fell  under  suspi- 
cion in  1666  as  being  in  some 
way  privy  to  the  cause  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  He 
died  June  9^  1681,  at  his 
estate  at  Hen^am.  L.  wrote 
numerous  utterly  valueless 
works,  among  them  Obser' 
vations  on  ths  Life  and  Death 
of  Charles^  late  King  of  Eng- 
land (165 1 ;  reprinted  1774, 
alon^  with  his  Life^  written 
by  himself). 

Lil'y  {lilinm\  the  genus 
from  which  the  natural  order 
Liliacese  takes  its  name.  It 
embraces  about  fifty  species, 
often  bearing  large  showy 
Lnium  Chalcedomcaiii.  erect  or  drooping    flowers, 

and  contains  several  com- 
mon garden  favourites.  The  whole  are  natives  of  the  N.  tem- 
perate sone,  ranging  from  the  United  States  eastward  to  Japan. 


The  best-known  and  longest-cultivated  are  the  White  L.  (Z. 
candidum — the  poet's  L.),  the  Orange  L.  (Z.  huUnferum — the 
Orangeman-s  L.)  the  Turk's-cap  L.  (Z.  Martagon)^  all  three 
species  of  the  Mediterranean  district,  the  Tiger  L.  (Z.  tigriHum\ 
a  native  of  China,  and  Z.  superbum  and  Z.  canadense^  belonging 
to  the  western  hemisphere.  Various  Japanese  species  and  varie- 
ties are  more  recent  importations,  and  are  very  handsome.  The 
medicinal  and  economic  services  are  insignincant,  though  the 
bulb  of  several  species,  as  Z.  tenuifolium  and  Z.  avenaceum^  are 
eaten  in  some  of  the  Eastern  semi-civilised  countries. 

Idl^  of  the  Valley  (Convallaria  majalis\  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  of  LUiacea,  It  b  a  general  favourite, 
combining  what  may  be  termed  the  elegance  and  purity  of  plant 
life,  enhanced  by  a  delicate  perfume,  and  appeanng,  moreover, 
in  the  woods,  the  garden,  and  the  market  at  the  early  period  of 
the  year,  when  flowers  possess  a  special  attraction.  Botanically, 
the  L.  of  the  V.  may  be  described  as  a  stemless  herb,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  from  which  arise  at  intervals  sets  of  two  or 
three  sheathed  leaves,  together  with  scapes  bearing  a  one-sided 
raceme  of  white  drooping  almost  globose  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  by  a  round  red  berry.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  N.  Asia.  In  England  the  home-growth  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  the  spring  demand,  and  it  is  said  that  a  single 
London  florist  annually  Imports  from  Gemiany  alone  '  clumps ' 
and  'crowns '  of  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  four  tons  weight. 

Lily-Tree,  a  name  given  to  the  Dracana  Draco  or  Dragon- 
tree  of  Tenerifile,  as  being  a  liliaceous  plant,  with  a  branching 
tree-like  stem.  Each  branch  is  surmounted  by  a  crowded  head 
of  lanceolate  leaves,  from  amid  which  the  flower-stalk  rises 
forth.  The  conmion  name  is  derived  from  the  tree  being  one  of 
the  sources  of  Dragon Vblood  (q.  v.).  The  colossal  and  historic 
specimen  at  Orotiva  was  by  Humboldt's  measurements  70  feet 
high  and  48  feet  in  ^rtK  Unfortunately  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed during  a  humcane  in  1 867,  after  a  supposed  existence 
co-equal  with  the  Egyptian  pyramids 

Li'ma,  the  capital  of  Peru,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  tne  Rimac  (of  which  the  name  L.  b  a  connip- 
tion), o  miles  by  rail  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  Tne 
streets  ron  regularly  at  right  anglo,  and  the  houses  are  mainly 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Of  thirty-three  public  squares,  the 
Plaza  Mayor  has  an  area  of  nine  acres,  and  a  covered  colonnade 
on  three  sides.  There  are  some  seventy  churches,  and  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  beautiful  cathedral,  built  in  1748  on  the  site 
of  a  previous  one  founded  by  Pizarro ;  the  palace  of  Pizarro, 
now  used  as  Govemment  offices  ;  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
founded  in  X5C1 ;  the  senate-hou!:e,  formerly  the  |XEdace  of  the 
Inquisition ;  the  Exhibition  Palace,  opened  on  July  X,  1872.  L. 
has  also  a  theological  seminary,  a  college  of  medicine,  a  naval 
and  military  institute,  a  large  penitentiaxy,  two  theatres,  and  a 
circus  for  bull-fights  (the  largest  in  the  world).  The  transport 
trade  of  L.,  once  famous,  b  still  extensive.  Pop.  (1871)  160,056, 
comprising  whites,  blacks,  Indians,  and  Chinese.  L.,  generally 
styled  '  the  city  of  the  kings '  (Ciudad  de  las  Reyes\  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  I $35.  It  suffered  severely  from  earthouakes  in 
1630,  1687,  1740  (the  most  destructive),  1806,  and  1828. 

Ziixna  Wood,  the  commercial  name  of  an  important  dye- 
wood  used  for  the  production  of  various  tints  of  red,  orange^  and 
peach  colour.    See  B&azil-Wood  i^d  Sappan-Wood. 


a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  moUnsca,  belonging  to  the 
Pulmoniferous  section  of  the  class,  and  represented  by  the 
various  species  of  Slugs  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  mdimentary,  and 
b  hidden  by  the  mantle.  The  Z.  ater^  or  black  slug,  and  the  Z. 
antiquorum^  or  great  grey  slug,  are  familiar  species. 

Xdm'ber,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery, 
fiimished  with  an  anmianition  chest.  For  transport,  the  gun- 
carriage  b  hooked  on  to  the  L.,  which  b  drawn  by  horses.  In 
action  the  I^  is  disattached  and  kept  at  a  conveniently  near  dis- 
tance. The  vehicles  are  constructed  so  as  to  allow  these  two 
operations  called  '  limberine '  and  '  nnlimbering '  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  speed  and  facility. 

Liznlburg,  a  former  duchy  on  the  N.  W.  of  Luxemburg,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Maas,  was  divided  at  the  peace  of  west* 
phalia  between  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  fell  to  France  in  1797,  returned  to  the 
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Netherlands  in  1814,  joined  Belgium  in  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  was  finally  divided  between  the  present  states  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  1839. — Belgian  Z,  the  most  north-easterly  pro- 
vince, has anarea of  931  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1873)  of  203,922. 
It  is  covered  in  the  N.  by  part  of  the  heathy  Campine^  but  is 
partly  arable,  especially  in  the  S.  and  along  the  E.  border, 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Maas.  The  chief  occupation  is  cattle 
and  swine  rearing,  and  there  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  be- 
sides paper,  tobacco,  and  beet-sugar  industries  in  the  capital, 
Hasselt,  St.  Frond,  Tongres,  &c.  *  L.  cheese  *  is  famous. — 
Dutch  Z.,  a  province  in  the  extreme  S.K  of  Holland,  is  chiefly 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Maas,  but  comprises  in  the  N.  a  strip  of 
the  swampy  Peel  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  Area,  1353  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1875)  232,562.  The  country  and  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Belgian  province.  Maestricht  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  other  towns  are  Roermond  and  Venlo. 

Lim^btLfl  (Lat.  'a  border*)  is  the  term  which  was  used  by 
the  schoolmen  to  denote  'the  abode  in  the  state  intermediate 
between  death  and  the  judgment  of  those  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  of  infants  who  died  unbaptized.'  It  was 
divided  into  five  divisions — (i)  Paradise^  where  the  fathers  of 
the  Old  Church,  who  received  an  accession  of  glory  through  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  the  faithful  freed  from  purgatory,  and  the 
martjH^  under  the  altar  (Rev.  vi.  9)  await  the  resurrection; 
(2)  L.  Pairumj  also  called  *  Abraham's  bosom,'  the  place  of 
those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Christ,  but  merited  no  acces- 
sion of  glory  ;  (3)  L.  infantum^  the  place  of  unbaptized  infants ; 
(4)  Purgatory^  the  place  of  the  baptized  whose  imperfections 
require  a  remedial  fire  to  purge  away  defilements  and  fit  them 
for  heaven ;  (5)  Infemum^  the  place  of  those  without  hope. 

Lime  (CaO)  is  the  oxide  of  calcium,  and  is  prepared  from 
the  carbonate  (CaCOj)  by  burning  out  carbonic  add.  The  car- 
bonate is  the  principal  constituent  in  all  limestones,  chalks,  and 
marbles,  and  occurs  in  nature  crystallised  as  calc-spar  and  arra- 
gonite.  It  is  also  an  important  constituent  in  shells  of  fishes 
and  in  corals.  To  obtain  L.,  a  kiln  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  brickwork  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and 
fuel,  which  are  burned  from  below  upwards.  The  carbonate  is 
readily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  and  the  resulting  compound,  humt  or  quukUme^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  raked  out  from  below.  A  ready  test  of  its 
quality  consists  in  sprinkling  it  with  water,  with  which  it  should 
at  once  combine,  evolving  much  heat,  expanding  greatly,  and 
crumbling  to  the  white  powder  known  as  slaked  lime,  or  the 
hydrate  of  lime  (CaO,H,0).  L.  which  slakes  feebly  is  called  a 
poor  lime,  and  contains  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c.  Overbumt  L.  contains 
hard  masses  of  the  silicate,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  a  portion  of  the  L.  with  the  silica  found  in  the  limestone. 
Slaked  lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water — 
the  cold  water  dissolving  about  7^7^  of  its  weight  of  L.  If  L.  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloride  of  calcium  (CaClj) 
results,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated,  forms  a 
white  porous  mass.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  is  of  great 
use  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  gases.  Chloride  of  calcium  is 
also  formed  when  ammonia  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  L.  upon 
sal-ammoniac.  The  fluoride  of  calcium  is  abundantly  met  with 
in  nature  as  fluor-spar,  and  is  useful  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical 
operations.  L.  is  a  powerful  base,  and  when  treated  with  acids 
forms  well-defined  salts.  The  sulphate  (CaS04)  is  found  native, 
forming  gypsum  and  selenite.  Gypsum  when  heated  to  between 
300'  and  4CX)'  F.,  and  then  powdered,  forms  what  is  known  as 
plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  remixed  with  water,  forms  a  hard 
solid  mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime.  Stucco  consists  of 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a  solution  of  size.  The  carbonate 
nas  been  already  mentioned  as  the  chief  source  of  all  our  L.  It 
is  the  chief  element  in  giving  water  its  temporary  hardness,  and 
may  be  removed  by  addmg  to  the  water  some  L.-water  when  the 
car[X)nate  is  precipitated.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  pure 
water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid. 
Several  distinct  phosphates  are  known,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance.  The  mineral  apatite  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  phos- 
phate of  L.,  and  the  phosphates  obtained  from  calcined  bones 
are  the  great  source  of  our  rhosphorus  (q.  v.). 

Lime  is  the  popular  name  for  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Citrus  tncdica  of  Linnneus,  distinguished  as  C,  limetta.     The 
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plant  forms  a  tree  of  shrubby  growth,  and  is  laigdy  caltivited 
m  the  S.  of  Europe,  the  W.  Indies,  &c.  Its  native  coantiy  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  region  of  Eastern  India.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  an  early  date.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  thin, 
and  the  acid  contained  in  the  pulp,  besides  being  very  abondint, 
is  much  purer  than  that  procured  from  the  lemon.  It  yields  otir 
principal  supply  of  citric  acid,  and  has  also  a  considerable  valoe 
in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  furnishing  the  '  lime-juice' com* 
monly  administered  aboard  ship  during  long  voyages,  to  pr^ 
serve  the  health  of  the  seamen  in  the  alienee  of  freSi  meat  &ad 
vegetables. 

Lime,  or  Linden,  the  popular  name  of  TUia,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Ttliacece,  There  are  eight  species, 
all  peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  T,  parcifolia 
is  perhaps  native  through  a  small  restricted  area  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  common  L.  (7*.  Europaa)  is  certainly  not  in- 
digenous. It  is,  however,  well  known  from  its  common 
cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  parks,  public  gardens, 
boulevards,  &c  In  Scotland  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
planted  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  grows  nndcr 
favourable  circumstances  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  is  ez- 
ceptionally  as  much  as  50  feet  in  girth.  The  pale,  soft,  and 
close-grained  wood  is  sought  for  turning,  carving,  and  charcoil- 
making.  By  maceration  in  water  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
bark  of  the  L.  can  be  separated,  and  easily  divided  into  its  thin 
component  layers.  TTiese  are  used  for  making  ropes,  cordage, 
fishing-nets,  peasants*  shoes,  and  'Russia'  mats.  The  mats 
serve  largely  as  packing  material  for  heavy  bulky  goods,  as  fur- 
niture, machinery,  &c.,  for  covers  and  carpet  substitutes,  and 
for  a  variety  of  garden  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  on  in 
average  14,000,000  are  made  annually.  In  some  parts  of  Russia 
the  entire  population  go  to  the  forests  in  May  and  June,  the  time 
at  which  the  bark  separates  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
villages  are  then  almost  deserted,  all  the  inhabitants  being  occo- 
pied  either  in  barking  the  L.  trees  or  in  making  the  mats.  The 
sap  is  sometimes  evaporated  for  the  sugar  it  contains.  The 
silver  L.  (71  argentea)  of  S.E.  Europe  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
producing  a  fine  effect  in  gardens  with  its  leaves  corcrtd 
below  with  a  silky-white  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  yield  an  abundance  of  honey,  and  by  distilla- 
tion a  valuable  oiL  The  wood  is  not  attacked  by  boring  insects. 
The  basswood-tree  of  America  ( 71  Americana)  extends  N.  to 
52^     Its  timber  is  pale  and  soft,  but  is  utilised  in  varioas  wayi 

Lim'erick,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Monster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Shannon  and  its  estuary,  which  separates  it 
from  Clare,  S.  by  Cork,  E.  by  Tipperary,  and  W.  by  Kerry. 
Area,  680,842  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  191,936.  It  is  hilly  in  the 
S.  and  W.,  the  Slieve  Felim  mountains  on  the  border  of  Tip- 
perary rising  to  a  height  of  1670  feet  The  country,  stretching 
from  about  the  contre  to  the  estuary  of  the  Shaimpn  (the  'Golden 
Vale  *),  is  flat  and  very  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Mul* 
kear,  Maigue,  Deel,  &c.,  all  flowing  N.  to  the  Shannon.  In 
1 87 1  there  were  189, 176  acres  under  tillage,  404467  in  pasture, 
8734  under  plantation,  18,474  under  water,  and  59,991  in  waste, 
bog,  mountain,  &c  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively 
reared ;  among  the  exports  are  butter,  com,  and  cider.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  healthy.  Limestone,  trap,  and  sandstone 
are  the  chief  rocks,  and  the  western  hills  yieJd  a  fine  reddish 
marble,  an  inferior  kind  of  coal.  Veins  of*^  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  have  also  been  found  in  L.,  but  are  almost  unwrooght.  ^  The 
country,  indeed,  has  but  few  and  slight  industries  L.  b  the 
capital,  and  other  towns  are  Newcastle,  Askeaton,  and  Rath- 
keale.  There  is  an  unusual  number  of  interesting  remains,  in- 
cluding stone  circles,  cromlochs,  round  towers  bionial  castle* 
(upwards  of  lOo),  abbeys,  and  churches. 

Limerick  (Irish  Gael.  Luimneach,  '  the  barren  spot  *),  tb« 
capital  of  the  county  of  L.,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
51  miles  N.  of  Cork  and  129  W.S.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail  IJ 
consists  of  the  old  English  town  on  the  S.  end  of  the  rircr  M 
known  as  King's  Island,  the  old  Irish  town  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Shannon,  the  modem  Newtown  Perry  on  the  same  side, 
below  Irish  Town,  and  the  large  suburb  of  Thomond  Gate 
on  the  W.  or  Clare  bank  of  the  river.  The  Shannon  is  h€« 
crossed  by  five  bridges,  one  of  which,  the  Wellesley  Bridge,  ^ 
a  fine  five-arched  structure  spanning  the  harbour.  Tlic  tiro 
older  parts  of  L.  arc  crowded  and  dirty,  and  are  liable  to  inunda* 
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tion  by  high  tides.    The  £ngluh  town  hms  many  quaiat  Flemish 
bouses.    Newtown  Perry,  with  fine  squares  and  broad  handsome 
streets,  b  one  of  the  best  modem  towns  in  Ireland,  standing  at 
some  height  over  the  river.     The  most  notable  buildtncs  of  L. 
are  the  cathedral  of  St  Mary,  founded  in  1180  and  rebuDt  in 
j      1490^  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  John,  built  in  i860 ; 
the  church  of  St   Alphonsus,  containing  a  splendid  altar  of 
i     Caen  stone  and  Irish  coloured  marbles ;  the  county  and  city 
I     court-houses,    the    town-hall,    linen-hall,    exchange,    custom- 
bonse,  county  hospital.  Mount  Barrington's  infirmaiy,  military 
j     barracks,  literary  mstitnte,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre.      L. 
I     has    increasing    manufactures    of  lace,    gloves,    linens,   iron 
wares,  fish-hooks,  leather,  and  spirits.     There  are  important 
I     weekly  markets  for  com,  butter,   and  cattle,  and  the  great 
I     Munster  fair  is  held  here  on  the  last  Thursday  of  June.    The 
harbour,  which  is  deq>  and  commodious,  was  improved  by  an 
I     outlay  of  ;£'aoo,cxx>  advanced  on  loan  by  Government    A  vast 
I     wharfage  irregularly  skirts  Abbey  River  and  the  main  stream, 
and  there  are  several  large  floating  docks  and  shipbuilding  yards. 
A  large  graving  dock  was  openra  by  Earl  Spencer,  13th  May 
1873.    In  1875  there  entered  the  port  576  vessels  of  138,4^6 
tons,  and  deu^  354,  of  88,811  tons.    The  exports  are  cattle, 
pork,  butter,  grain,  &c  ;  the  imports,  coal,  timber,  and  manu- 
factured go<kts.    ll  sends  two  members  to  Parliament     Pop. 
<  1871)  39,828.    The  town  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  5th  c,  and 
was  first  attacked  in  812  by  the  Danes,  who  subsequently  held 
it  till  the  end  of  the  loth  c.,  when  they  were  forced  to  render 
tribute  to  Brian  Boroihme.     In  1 106  it  was  made  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Thomond  and  N.  Munster,  but  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    In  the  Rebellion  of  1641 
L»  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  sur- 
rendered to  Ireton  after  a  six  months'  siege  in  1651.    The  last 
stronghold  that  held  out  for  James  II.,  it  was  thrice  assaulted  in 
irain  by  William  III.  with  20,000  veterans,  but  after  a  six  weeks* 
siege  by  Ginkel,  it  capitulated  3d  October  169 1.     Its  fortifica- 
tions were  dismantled  m  176a 

Xama^stone  is  a  widely  distributed  and  important  dass  of 
rocks,  which  consist  essentially,  sometimes  almost  wholly,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.    There  are  a  vast  number  of  different  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  formations,  and  are  at  once 
distinguishable  by  tne  trained  eye.  Limestones  occur  hard  or  soft, 
compact,concretionarv,or  crystalline.  Compact L,  is  hard,  smooth, 
and  fine-grained,  and  frequently  when  of  a  pleasing  colour  is 
polished  and  used  for  ornaments.     Crystalime  Z.  varies  fi'om  a 
coane  grained  rock  of  various  colours  to  a  pure  white  grained  one, 
known  sometimes  as  statuary  marble.    Its  crystalline  structure 
may  be  due  to  the  fragments  of  fossil  shells  of  which  it  is  com- 
I    posed  (such,  for  instance,  as  cAa/Jk),  or  it  may  have  been  super- 
I    induced  by  metamorphic  action  on  an  originally  compact  L.    A 
l>ecnliaT  form  of  L.  is  that  known  as  Oo/i/f,  which,  from  its  con- 
I     stant  occurrence  in  the  British  formations  corresponding  to  the 
J  urassic  rocks  of  the  Continent,  has  given  the  name  of  Oolitic 
Sjrstem  to  these  formations.      Its  stracture  is  concretionary, 
something  like  the  roe  of  a  fish — Whence  the  name^  signifying  egg' 
sdme.      It  is  ordinarily  a  duU  yellow  colour — sometimes  grey. 
Its  capability  of  beinp  cut  in  any  direction  makes  it  valuable  as 
a  building  stone.    Pudite  is  an  Oolite  the  concretions  of  which 
are  as  Urge  as  peas.     Fresh  water  limestones  are  generally  very 
smooth  in  texture,  and  dull  white  or  pale  grey  in  colour.     They 
are  frequently  soft  and  earthy,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
fossils  or  by  their  petrological  relations.     Stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites are  formed  by  the  evaporating  of  dropping  or  slowly 
trickling  water  holding  in  solution  a  quantity  of  lime  carboiuite. 
There  is  an  important  class  of  limestones  known  as  Magnesian 
Z.  or  JDoiomitet  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.    Typical  specimens  are  easily  diitinguish- 
able  by  their  crystalline  texture,  pearly  lustre,  and  gritty  feel 
The  colour  is  generally  brown  or  yellow,  occasionally  with  a 
dash  of  red.     l1  appears  to  be  a  truly  aqueous  rock,  formed  by 
deposition.   It  is  not,  however,  the  roult  of  the  mechanical  sub- 
<idcnot  of  inorganic  matter  like  sandstone  and  shale.    It  is  in 
most  cases  traceable  to  an  animal  origin,  though  certain  well- 
known  varieties  are  chemically  formed  by  precipitation  firom 
solution. 

Xiimli,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  determinate  <juantity,  to  which 
some  variable  quantity  continually  approaches  m  value,  but  never 
reaches,  but  from  which  the  variable  quantity  may  be  made  to 
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differ  by  an  amount  smaller  than  any  assignable  difference.  For 
example,  the  series  i  +  i  +  j[  +  i+'^  +  &c.,  never  reaches  the 
value  2,  but  it  continually  approaches  it,  and  by  taking  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  terms  may  be  made  to  differ  from  it  by  a  quan- 
tity less  than  the  smallest  assignable  but  finite  quantity ;  2  is  the 
Lb  of  the  series.  Similarly,  the  area  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a 
circle  may  be  made  greater  and  greater  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sides ;  but  it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  area  of  the  circle, 
which  it  continually  approaches  in  value^  and  which  therefore  is 
its.  Lb  Again,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point  may  be 
defined  as  the  Lb  of  a  secant  drawn  through  that  point,  as  the 
two  points  of  section  are  approached  indefinitely  near  each  other. 
The  doctrine  of  limits  was  first  logically  expounded  by  Ne?rton 
in  his  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  and  it  is  now  recognised  as  the 
fundamental  doctrine  without  which  the  calculus  cannot  strictly 
be  established.    See  Calculus. 

LimiWtioiifl,  Stat'ute  of.  In  English  law  the  defendant 
in  an  action  may  under  this  statute  plead  the  elapse  of  the  time 
allowed  by  it  for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Personal 
actions  for  trespass,  or  for  debt  on  simple  contract  must  be  b^;un 
within  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  cause  founded  on ;  and 
actions  of  assault,  menace,  or  imprisonment  within  four  years 
from  the  date  of  the  injury  committed.  All  penal  actions  for 
forfeitures  under  statute,  must  be  brought  within  two  years. 
Actions  on  bills  of  exchange,  for  attorneys'  fees,  and  on  mer- 
cantile accounts  must  be  brought  within  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  cause  of  action.    See  Prescription,  and  Ihusuorial 

USAGS. 

Limited  Liability.    See  Joint  Stock  Company. 

Limnflo'a,  a  genus  of  air-breathing  or  Pulminiferous  Gastero- 
poda (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  common  water  or  pond  snail 
(Z.  stagna/is)f  and  by  other  species.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Zimfunda,  in  which  the  shell  is  thin  and  well-developed.  The 
aperture  is  simple,  and  the  tip  is  sharp.  The  Lb  is  commonly 
found  on  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  or  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  through  the  conversion  of  the  foot  into  a  '  float.' 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  masses  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  ribbons. 
Other  genera  are  Planorbis,  Ancylus^  and  Physa. 

Linmo'ria,  a  genus  of  Isopodcus  Crustacea,  celebrated  for 
the  ravages  of  one  species — Z.  terebrans — on  wooden  piles 
which  have  been  immersed  in  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cursorial  section  of  the  order  Isotoda  (q.  v.),  in  which  section 
the  feet  are  of  equal  length,  ana  not  adapted  for  swimming. 
The  Lb  is  also  known  by  the  names  'gribble,'  and  'timber- 
boring  shrimp.'  Its  colour  is  grey.  The  animal  burrows 
deeply  into  wood.  The  average  size  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.    The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females. 

Limoges',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
1 12  miles  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail,  on  the  Vienne^  which  is  here 
crossed  by  three  bridm.  Among  its  chief  buildings  are  the  granite 
cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  commenced  in  the  13th  a,  but  still  un- 
finished ;  the  Ogival  church  of  St  Michael,  with  its  lofty  belfry; 
the  bishop's  palace  (1787) ;  a  library,  with  23,cxx>  vols. ;  a  noble 
hospital,  founded  in  the  12th  c,  and  recently  restored ;  and  the 
theatre,  erected  (1858)  on  the  site  of  the  famous  abbey  of  St 
Martial  L.  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  France, 
turning  out  goods  of  a  gross  annual  value  of  30,000,000  francs. 
Its  thirty-seven  porcelain  factories  and  thirty-four  porcelain-paint- 
ing workshops  employ  respectively  6000  and  2000  hands ;  and 
the  cloths,  cashmeres,  flaimel,  woollens,  and  druggets  of  L.  are 
widely  famed.  Other  articles  of  industry  are  gloves,  leather, 
hats,  paper,  cutlery,  beer,  &c. ;  and  there  is  a  lively  transit  trade 
between  Paris  and  S.  France  in  grain,  wine,  chestnuts,  horses, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  (1872)  44,944.  Lb,  the  capital  of  the  Gallic 
LimeviceSf  but  known  to  the  Romans  as  AugustorUum,  was 
successivelv  captured  bv  the  Visigoths,  Franks,  Northmen,  and 
English,  the  last  of  whom,  at  the  order  of  the  Black  Prince, 
massacred  3000  of  its  inhabitants  (1370).  From  the  12th  to  the 
14th  c  it  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  Enamel  (q.  v.). 

Lizn'pet  (Patelia)^  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs,  be- 
longing to  the  Holostomatous  group  of  the  daas,  and  forming  the 
brpe  of  the  family  Pateliida.  Tint  shell  is  of  simple,  conical 
form,  the  apex  being  turned  forwards.  The  'foot'  is  large, 
and  forms  ^J^^  brmid  disc,  bv  which  the  animal  attaches  itself 
to  rocks,    'nie  gills  are  ranged  round  the  edge  of  the  mantle ; 
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hence  the  name  Cyclobranchiate  (*circular-gilled')  gasteropods 
in  many  systems  of  classification.  The  common  L.  (/*.  vulgata) 
is  familiar  on  the  rocks  round  the  English  coast.  It  adheres  to 
the  rock  chiefly  by  the  suctorial  action  of  the  foot,  which  produces 
a  vacuum  through  its  contractions.  Other  genera  of  limpets  are 
exemplified  by  the  kpyhole  L.  {Fissurella  maxima)y  in  which 
an  aperture  exists  at  the  apex  of  the  shell ;  this  aperture  being 
used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  water  which  hasi  been  used  in 
breathing.  The  duck-bill  L.  (Parmophorus  Ausiralis)  inhabits 
tropical  seas,  and  the  *cup  and  saucer  L.*  {Caiyptrea)  is  so 
named  from  the  cup-shaped  process  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  shell.  Several  tropical  species  of  L.  attain  a  very  large 
size ;  the  shell  in  one  species  measuring  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Lixnpo'po,  Onro,  or  Bempe,  a  large  river  in  S.E.  Africa. 
It  rises  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  district,  in  24° 
20'  S.  lat.,  28"  35'  E.  long.,  and  flows  successively  N.W.,  N.E., 
E.,  and  S.E.,  describing  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  before  it  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  25*  15'  S.  lat.,  33*  33'  E.  long.  The 
L.  is  navigable  for  60  miles,  but  is  difiicult  of  entrance,  and  the 
reeion  around  its  lower  course  is  very  unhealthy.  Nevertheless 
it  is  expected  to  become  the  outlet  of  the  valuable  but  still  un- 
settled table- lands  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal. 

Lina'ceeB.    See  Flax. 

Lin'acre,  Thomas,  a  physician  and  scholar  of  the  *New 
learning,'  was  bom  at  Canterbury  about  1460,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  in  1484.  Sent  with  De 
Selling  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  he  studied  Greek  at  Florence 
under  Chalcondylas,  and  medicine  under  Hermolaus  Barbarus 
at  Rome,  where  he  formed  friendships  with  Grocyn  and  William 
Latymer,  and  translated  several  of  Galen's  treatises  into  Latin. 
On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  lectured  on  Greek  and  physic,  be- 
came tutor  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  having  taken  orders  (1507), 
held  successively  the  livings  of  Mersham,  Hawkhurst,  Hols- 
worthy,  and  Wigan,  and  prebends  of  Wells,  York,  and  West- 
minster. He  was  also  physician  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
and  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (15*8),  of  which 
he  became  first  president.  His  death  took  place  at  London, 
October  20,  1524.  L.*s  learning,  styled  by  his  pupil  Erasmus 
*deep,  searching,  and  refined,'  is  enshrined  in  his  nine  Latin 
translations  of  Galen,  Proclus,  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  in  a  Latin 
grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  in  the  treatise, 
De  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Sermonis  LibriSex  (Lond.  1524). 

lan'coln  (the  Idndum  Colonia  of  the  Romans,  hence  the 
modem  name),  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  county  of  it- 
self, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham,  140  miles  N.N.W. 
of  London  by  rail.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the 
base  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  visible  for  many  miles  over  the  flat  country  to  the  S. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Early  English  in  the 
kingdom,  it  was  founded  in  1088,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  524  feet  long,  and  174  wide  at  the  W.  front,  which  is 
almost  unrivalled  for  the  richness  of  its  carvings  and  tracery,  and 
is  adorned  with  statues  of  eleven  English  kings.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir  rises  the  central 
tower,  3CX)  feet  high,  containing  the  celebrated  bell  *Tom  of  L.,' 
recast  from  an  older  one  in  1834,  weighing  5  tons  8  cwts.,  and 
measuring  6)  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters,  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle of  118  feet  by  91,  with  a  Roman  tesselated  pave- 
ment. L.  has  also  several  pre- Reformat  ion  churches,  hand- 
some county  courts,  a  jail  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  a  post- 
office  (i860),  a  com  exchange,  a  large  semi-classic  stmcture, 
with  a  large  public  hall,  fine  railway  stations,  assembly  rooms, 
and  a  theatre.  There  are  many  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. The  manufactures  are  farm  implements  and  machin- 
ery, portable  steam  engines  (over  900  yearly),  leather,  cordagej 
bricks,  nails,  brushes,  mats,  &c.,  and  there  are  steam  flour-mills, 
bone  mills,  boat-building  yards,  nursery  grounds,  a  trade  in  com, 
wool,  coal,  and  timber,  a  weekly  market,  and  four  yearly  fairs — 
the  most  important,  held  during  the  last  whole  week  in  April, 
attracting  continental  and  American  dealers.  Brayford  Water 
forms  a  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  built  to  navigate  the 
Witham.  Pop.  (1871)  26,766.  L.  retums  two  members  to 
parliament  Its  principal  Roman  antiquity  is  'Newport  Gate,' 
a  central  arch  16  feet  wide,  flanked  by  two  smaller  arches.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  L.  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
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kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  trade.     William  I.  erected  x  \ 
castle  here,  and  the  town  received  a  charter  from  Hcn^  11.  j 
It  was  besieged  in  1141  by  Stephen,  who  was,  howcYer,  here 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  was  for  some  time  John  of  (jaoni's 
residence,  and  was  stormed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Manchester,  in  May  1644.  . 

Lincoln,   Abraham,   sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  cabin  on  Nolin    Creek,  3  miles  W.  of 
Hodgensville,   Kentucky,    February   12,    1809.     In  1816  his  ' 
father  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  took  a  small  farm.    Abn-  { 
ham  assisted  his  father  in  rough  out-door  work,  and  had  only 
one  year's  schooling.     In  1825  he  was  a  ferryman  at  six  do'Jors 
a  month.     Exceptionally  tall  and  strong,  L.  could  turn  his  hand 
to  any  kind  of  manual  labour — log-cabin  building,  boat-making, 
or  rail -splitting.     In  the  Black  Hawk  War  he  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a  volunteer  company,  and  served  three  months,  after 
which  he  started  a  store.     Returned  to  the  Illinois  State  L^i- 
lature  in  1834,  and  having  studied  law,  he  settled  at  Springfidi 
as  an  advocate  in  1837.     L.  took  an  active  part  in  local  politic^ 
and  was  returned  in  1846  to  Congress,   where  he  supported 
abolition,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  War.     He  was  an  uiisi:c- 
cessful  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1849  and  1858.    In  i860  he 
secured   the  Republican   nomination  for  the   Presidency,  acl 
owing  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Democratic  party  was  electei 
in  November.     He  received  1,857,610  votes,  against  2,787,  "So 
recorded  for  the  three  Democratic  candidates.    The  election  if 
so  strong  an  Abolitionist  gave  violent  dissatisfaction  in  i/ic 
South,   and  was  the  signal  for  secession.     In  December  iSco 
S.  Carolina  declared  its  independence,  a  step  followed  aficr* 
wards  by  ten  other  States.     On  March  4,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  wii 
installed  President,  and  mooted  a  compromise — the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery.    Neither  Aboli- 
tionists nor  Secessionists  were  satisfied.     On  April  13,  iSoi. 
General  Beauregard  seized  Fort  Sumter,  an  act  which  deci.itd 
all  parties  in  the  North  for  war.     On  April  15,  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  out  75,000  militia,  and  on  July  4  obtained  a  rote  for 
40,000  men  and  400,000,000  dollars.    The  Four  Years'  Stru^'e 
which  followed  forms  the  greatest  event  in  American  history  since 
the  War  of  Independence.     On  January  i,  1863,  ^^*  Lincoln 
declared  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.     In  November  1864  he 
was  re-elected  President.     His  assassination,  April  14,  1S65,  by 
J.  W.  Booth,  an  actor  and  a  fanatical  Secessionist,  sent  a  thnll 
of  horror  through  the  whole  civilised  world.     L.*s  remains  were 
carried  in  state  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
interred  at  Springfield,  where  a  beautifiil  monument  was  ereded 
to  his  memory,  October  15,  1874.    L-  was  a  noble  though  un- 
adorned type  of  the  American  or  New   World  Englisliman. 
Earnest,  honest,  strong  of  will,  tenacious  of  purpose,  he  wis  tbe 
very  man  for  a  crisis.     The  years  of  his  Presidency  were  the 
darkest  in  his  country's  history  ;  yet  with  invincible  courage  and 
unfaltering  hope  he  steered  the  good  ship  *  Union  *  safely  throa;h 
the  most  appalling  storm  that  ever  broke  over  the  States.    Hl' 
countrymen  cannot  sufficiently  honour  his  memory,  as  a  triuic- 
phant  patriot  and  martyr ;  while  mankind  will  remember  wi-li 
gratitude  the  statesman  that  abolished  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
an  entire  continent.     See  H.  J.  Raymond's  Ufe  ami  Public  S^^ 
vices  of  A,  L,  (New  York,  1865) ;  A.  Boyd's  Memorial  L  B^- 
livgraphy  (Albany,  1870);  W.  H.  Lamon's  Life  of  A,  L  (1872); 
A.  Jouault's  A,  L.f  sa  Jeunesse  et  saVte  Politique  (Par.  1 875),  ice. 

Lincoln  Gollege,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1427  by  Richird 
Flemming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  a  rector,  seven  fellows,  ant: 
two  chaplains,  as  a  seminary  of  clergy  who  might  confute  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  Flemming  dying  in  1430,  the  work  wis 
completed  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  his  successor  in  the  see  ot 
Lincoln,  who  in  1475  finished  the  building  of  the  college,  enr^c'n^i 
its  revenues,  and  gave  it  a  body  of  statutes  (1479).  By  them  li* 
fellowships  were  increased  to  twelve,  and  restricted  to  natives  of 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Wells,  a  limitation  remoTcd 
by  17  and  18  Vict.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rectcr. 
ten  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars,  and  other  scholarships  (eigbt 
at  present)  are  from  time  to  time  added  from  the  proceeos  of  t-^o 
suspended  fellowships.  The  college  presents  to  nine  lirinc^ 
In  1876  it  had  twelve  members  of  Congregation  and  forty-fv>iii 
commoners. 


LincolnBhire,  the  second  largest  county  of  Englanc^*  » 
bounded  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Humber,  S.  by  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  W.  by  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
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and  E.  by  the  North  Sea  snd  the  Wash.  Area,  2763  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1871)  436,599^  It  is  divided  into  the  *  parte'  or  districts 
of  Lindsey  in  Uxe  N.,  Kestveen  in  the  S.  W.,  and  Holland  in  the 
S.  £.  In  the  W.  are  the  moors,  known  also  as  the  '  L»  heights,' 
and  the  S.  is  covered  by  a  wide  tract  of  the  fens  of  the  celeli^ted 
Bedford  Level  (q.  v.).  The  L.  wolds,  or  chalk  downs,  stretch 
S.  E.  from  the  Humber  in  a  line  with  the  coast.  The  moors, 
fens,  and  wolds  are  now  in  great  part  reclaimed  by  green  crops 
and  pasture.  L.  is  watered  by  the  Trent,  Witham,  Welland, 
Ancholme,  and  many  smaller  streams.  In  1876  there  were 
620^024  ^^lonA  under  com  crops,  239,^21  under  green  crops, 
169,584  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  m  rotation,  and  4191730 
in  permanent  pasture  and  grass;  there  were  also  in  L.  62,720 
horses,  202,033  catUe,  1,508,813  sheep,  and  99,667  pigs,  llie 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  swedes 
and  potatoes.  Along  the  Trent  there  are  rich  '  warp  '-lands 
(see  WA&ping).  L.  is  famed  for  its  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  and  great  fairs  are  held  at  Lincoln  and  Homcastle.  Six 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament  Lincoln  is  the  capital, 
and  other  towns  are  Boston,  Grantham,  Louth,  and  Great 
Grimsby.  The  county  is  particularly  rich  in  Roman.  Old  Eng- 
lish, and  Danish  remains. 

lanooln'a  Iim,  so  called  because  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.    See  Inns  of  Court. 

Tiinrt,  Jenny.    See  Goldschmidt. 

I^indley,  John,  LL.D.,  F.B.a,  a  celebrated  English 
botaziist,  was  bom  February  5,  1799,  at  Catton  near  Norwich, 
where  his  father  was  proprietor  of  a  large  nursery  garden,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  his  taste  for  botany  was  no  doubt  developed. 
He  early  appeared  as  a  botanical  auUior  in  his  translation  of 
Richards'  Analyse du  FruU  (1819),  which  was  followed  next  year 
by  his  MoHographia  Rosarum,  Shortly  after  he  went  to  London, 
became  assistant  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  wai 
engaged  by  Loudon  to  write  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  En- 
cycloptuHa  of  Plants^  a  task  which  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
'  claima  of  the  artificial  and  natural  systems  of  classification,  and 
which  resulted  in  his  becoming  the  warm  advocate  of  the  latter. 
In  1829  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  i86a  Lb  was  the 
recipient  of  many  scientific  honours,  and  was  honorary  or  cor- 
responding member  of  almost  all  the  foreign  societies  of  natural 
science.  He  died  at  Catton,  November  i,  1865.  The  more 
Important  of  L, 'smother  works  are  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany  (1830,  republished  in  1836  under  the  name  A 
Natural  System  of  Botany),  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  PAysio* 
logical  Botany  (1832),  Flora  Medica  (1838),  and  Theory  of  Hor* 
ticulture  (1844).  With  Hutton  he  published  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain  (2  vok.  1831-34),  with  Paxton,  Pocket  Botanical 
/dictionary  (1840),  and  with  Moore  The  Treasury  of  Botany 
(1865).  He  also  edited  the  Gardenet's  Chronicle,  was  the  author 
of  niunerons  valuable  papers  and  monqpraphs,  notably  nupo  Or^ 
chids,  and  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  the  botanical  articles  in 
the  Penny  Encyclopedia. 

liizid'ssy,  or  Ljrndsay,  The  Family  of,  is  of  Norman 
origin,  the  name  originally  being  De  Limesay.  The  first  of  the 
line  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Walter  de  L.,  a  baron 
ttnder  David  I.  His  great-grandson  acquired  the  territories  of 
Crawford,  in  Clydesdale,  marryixig  Marjory,  sister  of  William  the 
Lion,  and  leaving  three  sons — Sir  David,  Lord  of  Crawford,  Sir 
^' alter,  ancestor  of  the  Lamberton  family,  and  William  of  Lufif- 
ness.  His  grandson  Gerard  died  childless,  and  the  estates  went 
to  his  sister,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Pinkeney,  an  English  baron,  whose 
grandson  again  resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I. ; 
litat  Crawfora  had  already  been  bestowed  on  Alexander  L.  of 
Laiffiwss,  the  first  of  the  more  recent  house  of  Crawford.  The 
Z^^fniertons,  descended  from  Walter,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  of 
Cxawfoxd,  for  four  generations  married  heiresses,  eclipsing  the 
otlier  blanches  of  the  family ;  but  the  male  line  endea  witn  Sir 
\\*'iiliam,  killed  in  a  battle  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
I  ^y,  William  of  Lnffness,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  of  Craw- 
fostl,  continues  the  direct  line  of  the  Lindsays.  His  descendant, 
Oarid,  obtained  large  estates  from  the  Bruce,  others  accruing  to 
him  by  his  marriage  with  Lord  Abernethy's  daughter.  His  son, 
Aiocander,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Sir  tohn  Stirling,  and  with 
her  received  tne  lands  of  Glenesk  and  Edzell,  in  Angus,  leaving 
for  issue  Sir  David  of  Glenesk,  first  Earl  of  Crawfora.    Another 


son  of  David,  Brace's  friend,  was  Sir  William,  founder  of  the 
Byra  family.  Earl  David  married  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  II.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  earl 
killed  while  endeavouring  to  heal  the  feud  between  the  Ogilvies 
and  Lindsays.  He  left  a  laige  familv.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
took  the  ancestral  title ;  the  secon(^  Walter  of  Beaufort,  founded 
the  house  of  EdzelL  Alexander,  the  fierce  Earl  Beardie,  died 
of  fever  in  1454 ;  and  his  son  David,  prime  favourite  with  James 
III.,  was  created  Duke  of  Montrose,  a  title  which  did  not  sur- 
vive  him.  David,  eighth  Earl,  transferred  the  estates  from  his 
heir,  the  Wicked  Master,  to  David  L.  of  Edzell,  who  arranged 
that  jthey  should  be  reconveyed  to  the  Wicked  Master's  son  at 
his  own  decease.  From  Ludovic,  the  sixteenth  Earl,  childless, 
the  title  passed  by  royal  patent  to  Lord  John  L.  of  Byres,  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  tne  Stuarts, 
for  whose  cause  he  suffered  imprisonment  His  grandson,  John, 
became  Viscount  Gamock  in  1703 ;  and  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Viscoun^  the  twenty-second  Earl  of  Crawford,  proved  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  of  Byres,  the  earldom  reverting  to  the  family 
of  Balcarres.  Sir  David  L.  (q.  v.)  represented  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Byres  family.  The  founder  of  the  Balcarres  house  was 
John,  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  became  a  Lord 
of  Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Menmuir.  He  acquired  the 
estate  of  Balcarres,  and  his  son  was  created  Lord  Lb  of  Balcarres 
in  1633.  His  grandson  was  created  Es^l  in  165 1.  Alexander, 
sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford 
on  the  death  of  George  L.  of  Byres.  See  Liues  of  the  Lind- 
savs  (1849),  by  the  present  Earl  of  Balcarres,  and  Jervise's  Land 
of  the  Lindsays. 

Lindsay,  or  Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  once  the  most  popular 
poet  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  David  Lindsay  of  the  Moun^ 
Fifeshire,  and  (according  to  Chalmers)  was  bom  there  in  1490,  but 
David  Liung  (ed.  of  L.,  1 871)  points  but  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  statement,  and  considers  it  just  as  likely 
that  the  poet  was  bom  at  Garmylton  near  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian.  He  studied  at  St  Axidrews  1505-8,  but  did  not  take 
his  deme.  That  he  visited  the  Continent  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  tiiough  positively  asserted  by  Mackenzie,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  proceeded  straight  from  the 
university  to  the  court,  though  the  loss  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts Mtween  August  i5Gi8  and  September  151 1  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  his  earliest  em- 
ployment in  the  royal  household.  The  first  notice  of  his  ap- 
pearance is  an  entry  (12th  October  151 1)  in  the  treasuxy-book 
for  'a  play  coat  to  D.  L.  for  the  play'  at  Holyrood.  To  the 
infant  prince  (afterwards  James  V. )  he  became  usher ;  and  in 
The  Dreme,  his  earliest  poem  (1528),  he  recounts  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  his  charge's  amusement  In  1529,  however,  his 
Complaynt  to  the  Kingts  Grace  laments  the  influence  of  parasites 
and  flatterers  upon  his  former  pupil;  and  the  Complaynt  of  our 
Lordis  Papyngo  {Parrot),  written  in  the  following  year,  hotly 
inveighs  against  the  dissolute  manners  of  Church  and  court 
James  V.,  on  becoming  his  own  master,  had  made  his  guardian 
Lyon-King-of-Arms,  knighting  him,  and  granting  him  revenues 
from  the  lands  of  Luthne,  Fifeshire.  His  duties  took  Lb  on 
several  important  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  and  some  brief 
notes  of  his  adventures  still  remain.  On  the  death  of  James's 
yotmg  bride  (7th  July  1537),  he  composed  the  Deploratumn  of  the 
Deithof  Quefte  MagcUUene,  His  well-known  Satyrs  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitts,  was  first  performed  in  1540^  at  Linlitheow,  before  a  full 
court.  This  satire,  by  far  the  greatest  '  Interlude '  or  '  Mixed 
Play'  in  English  literature,  is  filled  with  scathing  ridicule  of  the 
priests,  and  preserves  for  us  humorous  and  graphic  sketches  of 
men  and  manners  in  the  poet's  time.  The  Register  of  ArmSy 
carefully  prepared  by  L.  in  tiis  capacity  of  chief  herald,  appeare<l 
in  1542,  and  about  1549  the  Historic  and  Testament  of  Squyer 
Meidrum,  a  stirring  tale  of  Scottish  chivalry,  wholly  free  from 
the  satirico-didactic  spirit  that  pervades  the  rest  of  the  poet's 
writings.  Beaton's  memory  was  satirised  by  him  in  the  Tra- 
gedie  of  the  Cardinall;  and  in  1553  he  published  his  longest 
work,  Ane  Dialog  betuix  Experience  and  Ane  Courteour  of  the 
MiserabyU  Estait  of  the  World,  commonly  called  The  Mon- 
archie,  a  sort  of  rhymed  universal  history,  full  of  learning  and 
acute  reflections.  The  exact  date  of  Sir  David's  death  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Laing  has  proved  by  documentary 
evidence  that  it  must  have  occiured  before  the  1 8th  of  April 
1555.     As  a  poet,  I*  is  more  remarkable  for  Mrit  and  trenchant 
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satire  than  for  fancy.  To  the  king  he  proved  an  invaluable  friend, 
faithful  and  fearless  in  counsel.  His  strenuous  attacks  on  abuses 
prevalent  in  his  time,  especially  those  of  ecclesiastics,  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  principle,  and  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  joined 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  abjuration  of  Popery.  His 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  Knox.  L.  ploughed,  Knox  sowed.  Scotland  long  re- 
membered him.  During  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries,  up- 
wards of  twenty  editions  of  his  works  were  published.  His  verses 
were  on  almost  every  tongue.  Until  Bums  appeared,  he  was  in 
fact  the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  was  appealed  to  as  an 
infallible  authority  on  the  Scottish  language.  *Ye'll  no  find 
that  in  Davie  Lyndsay,'  was  a  fatal  objection  to  any  new  coined 
phrase  which  a  speaker  ventured  to  employ.  The  first  who 
carefully  edited  L.'s  poems  was  Chalmers  (3  vols.  Lond.  1806). 
Laing  has  corrected  some  of  its  errors  in  his  edition  of  1871  (2 
vols.  Edinb.),  and  is  at  present  (1877)  engaged  on  what,  if  fin- 
ished, will  certainly  be  the  standard,  and  probably  the  final 
edition  of  the  poet. — Robert  L.  of  PitBCOttie,  a  relative 
of  the  poet,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  He 
is  the  author  of  quaint,  picturesque,  and  credulous  Chronicles 
of  Scotland  irom  1436  to  1565,  beginning  where  Boece  left  off, 
viz.,  with  the  murder  of  King  James  I.  In  the  Preface,  L.  states 
that  he  was  materially  helped  in  his  work  by  Lord  L.  of  the 
Byres,  Sir  William  Scot  of  Balwirrie,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of 
Largo,  John  Major  the  historian.  Sir  David  L.,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  best  edition  of  Pitscottie's  History  is  that  by  John 
Graham  Dalyell  (2  vols.  1 8 14). 

lane,  a  term  applied  to  the  'regulars'  of  the  British  army  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  corps.  It  includes  all  the  numbered 
regiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Life,  Horse,  and  Foot 
Guards,  and  excludes  the  Royal  Marines,  volunteer  and  yeomanry 
corps,  and  fencibles. 

Line,  in  mathematics,  is  that  which  has  only  one  dimen- 
sion ;  or,  as  defined  by  Euclid,  is  that  which  has  length  but  no 
breadth. 

Lin'eal  Deecent'  is  descent  in  a  right  line — son,  grandson, 
great-grandson,  &c.     Lineal  ancestor  is  father,  grandfather,  &c 

Lin'en  Man'ufactures.  Textures  of  linen  (Lat.  litium, 
*  flax  *),  which  comprise  the  manufactures  firom  flax  fibres,  have 
been  in  general  use  among  civilised  communities  from  the  earliest 
recorded  period.  Tlie  mummy  cloth  in  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  wrapped  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  linen,  and  it  is  often  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
j)reservation.  Linen  and  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant  are  also 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
similar  references  are  common  in  the  works  of  classical  authors. 
L.  M.  were,  in  Europe  at  least,  the  most  important  vegetable 
textile  industries  down  to  almost  the  end  of  last  century,  but 
from  about  1775  the  improved  machinery  devoted  to  cotton 
manufacture  began  to  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  that  fibre, 
which  with  extraordinary  rapidity  attained  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  L.  M.  which  had  been 
generally  disseminated  became  concentrated  in  special  localities, 
and  they  now  flourish  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with 
Belfast  as  their  centre,  at  Leeds  in  England,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Fife  in  Scotland,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  Dunfermline  being  the  principal  towns  concerned  in  the 
industry.  L.  M.  are  also  prominent  industries  in  the  N.  of 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  in  early  times  much  of  the 
linen  worn  in  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached, 
whence  arose  the  name  *  Holland's '  Linen.  L.  M.  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  textures,  which  are  all  characterised  by  great 
strength  and  durability.  They  include,  of  finer  textures,  the 
delicate  lawns  and  cambrics,  damasks,  some  of  which  are  of 
highlv  artistic  patterns  and  among  the  triumphs  of  the  weaver's 
art,  shirtings,  and  sheetings  of  various  qualities.  Diapers,  drills, 
huckabacks,  Hessians  and  sailcloth  are  also  linen  fabrics  of  a 
heavier  class,  and  some  of  which  may  be  made  of  mixed  fibres  or 
materials  other  than  flax.  The  bleaching  of  linen,  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  colouring  matter  contained  in  flax,  as  well 
as  from  the  intricate  manner  in  which  it  is  combined  with  the  fibre, 
is  a  very  tedious  process,  involving  repeated  *  crofting '  or  exposure 
of  the  fabric  on  grass  fields.  It  is  a  prominent  industry  in  the 
N.  of  Ireland,  and  in  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Sailcloths  and 
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heavy  goods  are  principally  woven  in  Dundee  and  Arbroath, 
damasks  in  Dunfermline,  and  these,  with  fine  linens,  are  made 
in  Belfast ;  but  much  plain  shirting,  &c,  is  still  woven  by  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  rural  villages  of  the  country.  In  1875 
there  were  in  Scotland  159  factories  with  nearly  3000  spindles, 
and  18,529  power  looms,  giving  employment  to  about  45,cxx) 
persons  employed  in  the  linen  industries. 

The  exports  of  linen  yam  and  piece  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1875  were  as  follows : — Linen  yam, 
27,887,681  lbs,  ;  white  and  unbleached  plain  goods,  186,763,77c 
yards  ;  checked,  printed,  or  dyed  linens  and  damasks  anddiapen, 
13,742,124  yards;  sails  and  sailcloth,  4,067,278  yards.  The 
yarn  goes  principally  to  Spain,  Canary  Islands,  Germany,  and 
Holland  ;  the  piece  goods  are  most  in  demand  in  the  United 
States,  West  Indies,  Australia  and  other  British  Dependencies, 
and  France ;  while  the  sailcloth  is  taken  chiefly  by  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Germany  and  the  East  Indies. 

liing^  {Lota  molva\  a  fish  belonging  to  the  Cod-family,  and 
very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  It  is  longer  than  the 
cod  proper,  has  two  dorsal  fins,  one  anal  fin,  and  one  barbel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  L.  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  70  lbs.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  colour,  with  white  belly  and  white-tipped  fins.  When 
salted  and  dried,  it  is  sent  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  stock- 
fish. The  L.  of  the  American  coast  is  Lota  comprasa^  dl  which 
great  quantities  are  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

liinga  (Sansk. , '  symbol '),  the  phallus  or  representation  of 
the  male  generative  power,  worshipped  throughout  India  as  the 
emblem  of  the  god  Siva.  Any  erect  and  cylindrical  object  will 
serve  the  purpose,  usually  a  mere  stone.  According  to  the  Par- 
anas,  there  were  in  early  times  twelve  chief  centres  of  L.  worthip, 
and  these  holy  spots  still  attract  numerous  pilgrims.  A  sect  0/ 
Hindus  in  the  S.  of  the  Peninsula,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
trade,  are  known  as  Lingaits,  See  Kittel,  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
des  LingaaUtus  in  Lndien  (Mangalore,  1877). 

liin'gard,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  of  humble  Catholic 
parentage  at  Winchester,  5th  February  1771,  was  sent  by  Bishop 
Talbot  in  1782  to  the  English  College  at  Douai,  where,  after  a 
brilliant  course  of  humanities,  he  entered  the  school  of  theology 
in  Octobrr  1792.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Douai  establish- 
ment in  1793,  L.  took  refuge  in  England  ;  and  October  15, 
1794,  with  seven  fellow-students,  opened  a  new  college  at  Crook 
Hall,  near  Durham,  himself  becoming  vice-president,  and  actii^ 
as  professor  of  natural  and  modem  philosophy.  A  tutor  in  Lord 
Stourton's  family  (1793),  ^^  returned  to  Crook  Hall  (i794)»wai 
ordained  priest  and  appointed  prefect  of  the  studies  (1795)1  served 
a  church  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1800),  and  wrote  for  the  Ne^ 
castle  Courant  (1805)  a  series  of  letters,  afterwards  published  as 
Catholic  Loyalty  Vindicated ;  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxin 
Church  (4th  ed.  1 858)  appearing  in  the  same  year.  In  1 808  he 
removed  with  his  community  to  Ushaw,  but  in  September  181 1 
retired  to  the  mission  of  Hornby  in  Lancashire,  wnere,  with  the 
exception  of  two  visits  to  Rome,  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  17th  July  1 851.  Pius  VII.  conferred  on  him  the  degrees 
of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  (1821),  and  Leo  XII.,  having  vainly oflfered 
him  a  cardinalship,  sent  him  the  gold  medal  reserved  for  cardi- 
nals and  princes,  whilst  Lord  Melbourne  assigned  him  m  1839  a 
pension  of  ;^300  per  annum.  The  first  three  volumes  of  L's 
History  of  England  to  the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary  ap- 
peared in  18 19,  the  eighth  and  last  in  1830  (6th  ed.  1854-55)- 
The  one  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  impartiality,  the  only 
indication  of  its  Catholic  origin  being  the  absence  of  Protestant 
bias ;  its  defect,  that  results  are  given,  their  causes  left  unexplored, 
intentionally,  as  L.  himself  tells  us  in  the  edition  of  i825»  where 
he  dubs  the  *  philosophy  of  history '  the  *  philosophy  of  romance.' 
Still  the  work  is  one  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  text-book  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Among  L.*s  other  writings  should  be  noticed  his  Dom- 
ments  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of  British  Catholics  in  former 
A^cs  (1812),  Ne^v  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels  (1836),  and  Cait^ 
chetical  Instructions  ( 1840).  See  the  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tiemey,  prefixed  to  the  last  volume  of  the  6th  ed.  of  L.*s  History 

liingay'en,  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  exports  rice,  sugar,  &c,  and  has  a  pop.  of  i8,oocx 

Ling^iagroSB'a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  near 
the  N.E.  base  of  Etna,  9  mUes  W.  of  the  railway  station  at 
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Iiin'gnlft,  aweU-knowti  KenuiofJn)i'ili<;M^(q.T.),ot  lower 
MoUuKa,  poueume  >  hoinf  sbcll  of  oblong  ^ipc  No  hinge 
exists,  tbcTBlTcs  arhalTes  of  the  shell  being  &pprotimited  ■unpTy 
b;  their  muiculu  nttichments.  The  amu  arc  6cshy,  but  arc 
not,  asinmott  other  hnuhiopods,  supported  bjr  calcareous  loops, 
— the  lO-calkcl  *  csniage-spring  apparatus.'  A  fleshy  stalk  or 
peduncle  passes  out  between  the  beaks  of  the  shell  and  serves  to 
attach  the  !•  to  5xed  object*.  L.  is  the  type  of  avety  tuporUnt 
Hamilj  of  biachiopodi. 

lan'imettt*  (L>L  Arufv, 'to  besmear*)  are  osed  in  medicine 
fur  cilemal  application  only,  Fonneity,  L.  *rere,  for  the  most 
~)3rt,  medicinal  substances  in  combination  with  oil     '    -   -' 


.nly,  by 


P=    - 

Pharmacopceia  Committee,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
have  called  ttnng  tiiuttim,  employed  for  external  use 
the  name  of  L.  L.  ai«  applied  to  the  aSecled  port  b^ 
sslnnled  lint,  painting  over,  or  rubbing  into  the  ikm,  and  the 
object  to  be  attained  may  be  the  alleviation  of  pain,  the  allaying 
of  iofUmmatory  action,  the  healing  of  excoruted  surface*  or 
bums,  counter-irritation  or  vesicatloa,  or  the  general  pnrposei  of 
cndennic  medication.  The  following  are  the  !•  of  the  British 
Phamacopceii,  with  a  general  indication  of  their  uses,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  active  ingredients  contained  in  each.  Lint- 
trunfuM  lueniti  (l  in  l),  applied  with  a  camel'a  hair  pencil,  re- 
lions  acnte  neuralgia.  L.  btUadnaia  (l  in  I),  may  be  employed 
amiEarlj  for  the  same  purpose,  or  by  means  of  rubbing,  in  com- 
tHnaiion  with  the  compound  camphor  L.  L.  efa  (i  in  3),  is 
used  in  case*  of  rheumatiim  and  local  pains.  L.  eklorefermi 
(I  in  a)  alleviates  pain,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  a  tender  skin. 
t~  lamfkin-a  (l  in  5],  is  a  mild  itimulant.  Z.  camphors  cem- 
podia  (I  in  4}),  applied  by  means  of  lint  soaked  in  the  liniment, 
ood  covered  with  a  dry  napkin  until  redness  is  produced,  relieve* 
pain  in  tic-douloHrcni  and  theumaiiim.  L.  crolanis  {i  in  8)  is 
used  to  produce  vcsicatioD  ;  and,  in  combination  with  olive  oil, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair.  L.  litiapii  tamp.  (1  in  40], 
Z.  tertboUkina  \l  in  if),  ore  employed  as  stimulants  and  counter- 
irritants.    L.  iydrargyri  (l  in  6),    L.  udi  (ij  in  to),  and  L. 


ii  chiefly  used  for  abraded  turfaces  and  bums.     Simple  L.,  com- 

j    posed  of  four  parti  oF  olive  oil,  and  one  part  of  white  wax,  is 

I    used  to  soflen  the  skin,  and  promote  the  healing  of  excoriationa. 

XiinltSpIaf,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  liin  of  OsleigSttand, 

'    on  the  Staong,  3}  milei  S.  of  Lake  Roxen,  and  103  miles  S.W. 

o[  Stockhobn,  regularly  built  of  wood,  has  fine  squares,  and  a 

Gothic  cathedral,  the  longest  (320  feel)  in  Sweden  after  that  of 

Upsala.    It  ii  a  bishop's  see  (one  of  the  oldest  in  Sweden),  and 

possoses  a  diocesan  library  of  30,000  vols,  and  tjoo  MSS., 

withantiquecolleciiont.     L.  h«* considerable  trade.    Fop.(iS74) 

Iiinley,  Thomma,  an  English  mnsiclan  and  composer,  bom 
at  Bath  about  fjx§,  (tudied  nnder  Parodies,  a  Venetian  com- 
poser, and  became  conductor  of  concerts  and  oratorios  in  his 
ruiive  town.  The  marriage  of  bis  dauehtcr  to  Sheridan  led  to 
his  snbsei)uently  embarking  in  theatrical  speculations.  L.  died 
in  London,  igth  November  1795.  Along  with  his  son,  L.  wrote 
the  soDgi  in  Sheridan's  Diunwi,  composed  the  accompaniments 
to  the  original  aii*  in  the  Beggari'  Opera,  and  pnblisoed  some 
exquisitely  sweet  and  tender  ballads, 

Xiinlitli'gcnr,  or  Wart  LothiBn,  a  county  in  the  £.  of 
Scotland,  bounded  W.  by  Stirlingshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  and  S.E.  by  Midlothian,  and  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It 
extendi  Irom  N.  to  S,  30  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  15  mile*. 
Ares,  127  *q.  mile* ;  pop.  (iSyi)  40,965,  llie  coast  11  gene- 
rally low  and  little  broken.  The  greater  part  of  L.  is  a  fertile 
hill  country,  crossed  fay  the  Dumcnnt,  Knock,  and  Kipp  llilli, 
which  culminate  in  Caimnaple,  1498  feet  high  ;  but  the  S.W. 
is  flat,  with  wide  stretcha  of  bog  and  heath.  The  chief  ttreams 
axe  the  Avon  and  Almond,  with  its  tributary  the  Breicb.  The 
great  Midlothian  coal-rormation  stretches  acrou  the  S.  of  L., 
and  limotoae,  sandstone,  and  granite  are  abundant.  The  soil 
is  generally  c^yey,  with  loam,  sand,  and  shell-marl,  and  agri- 
cuttuie  ii  in  a  very  advanced  stale.  In  1S76  there  were  18,303 
acrei  under  com  crop* ;   7116  in  green  crop* ;   13,866  under 


various  grasses ;  and  (S,Soo  permanent  pasture.  The  diief  iu- 
duslrie*  are  the  cultivation  of  com,  flax,  potatoes,  and  garden 
fniits  ;  the  working  of  coal,  iron,  freestone,  and  limestone  ;  and 
the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattl&  The  principal  towns  are  I. 
(q.  v.),  Bauigate  (q,  *-),  BorrowiUmnness  (q.  v.),  Armadale, 
pop.  (1871}  3708,  and  Crofihead,  pop.  (1871)  3151 ;  and  villages, 
Qneensfcrry  (q,  v.),  Broxburn,  pop.  (1871)  1457,  and  Wiit. 
bum,  pop.  [1S71)  1433. 

Linlithgow  ('  the  town  on  the  grey  lake  %  the  county  town 
of  Wot  Lothian,  3}  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  17  miles 
W.  of  Edinburgh,  with  wliich,  as  well  as  with  Glasgow,  it  is 
connected  by  railway  and  by  the  Union  Canal,  is  situated  on  a 
lake  (103  acres)  in  connection  with  the  Avon.  It  ha*  six 
churches,  among  which  St.  Michael's  (probably  founded  by 
David  I.),  though  partly  burned  in  1434,  ia  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Gothic  churches  in  Scotland.  In  front  of  the  town- 
house  stands  the  crown. shaped  '  Crou-Well '  (rebuilt  iu  1807), 
curiously  adorned  with  grotesque  figurct.     There 


nights  of  St  John.    Idore 


houses  which  once  belonged  ti 

"'r:''^','" 

<]uadrangutar  pile  with  corner  turrets,  on  on  emitience  project- 
ing into  the  lake,  which  was  once  the  Versailles  of  Scotland  and 
the  residence  of  the  Queens-dowager,  and  in  which  James  V. 
and  Mory  Queen  of  Scots  were  born.  L.  was  chartered  probably 
by  David  I.,  and  was  taken  bto  the  Court  of  the  Four  Burghs 
in  1368,  when  its  cnstomg  were  only  second  in  amount  to  those 
of  Edinburgh.  Here  the  Regent  Murray  was  murdered,  30th 
January  1570.  The  industries  of  L.  are  tanning,  distilling,  and 
brewing.  It  unites  with  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  and  I^nark 
in  sending  one  member  to  Parliament.     Fop,  (l87r}  3690. 

was  selected  by  linne 
to  bear  his  name — its  north- 
cm  home,  and  as  some  in- 
terpret, its  very  modest  ap- 
pearance, fitly  representing 
the  great  Swedish  botanist 
It  is  a  graceful  little  creeper, 
with  opposite  ovate  ever- 
green leaves,  and  fragrant 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  de- 
licate pinky-white,  produced 
in  couples  at  the  summit  of 
erect  thread-like  stalks.  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Ame- 
rica it  is  found  pretty  freely 
in  woods  of  the  more  north- 
em  countries,  reaching  in 
Norvray  to  hilly  71",  In 
Britain  it  has  been  fi>und  in 
to  Northumberland. 

Linnri,  Oul  von,  or  Ziimueiu,  the  celebrated  botanist, 

was  bom  at  Raathult  in  Sweden,  May  33,  1707.  His  attention 
was  early  directed  to  the  study  of  plant*  ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Lund  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  knew  little  else. 
In  1728  he  removed  to  Ups-nla,  where  he  thought  he  would  have 
more  opportunity  for  study,  and  where  in  1730  he  read  lectures 
on  botany  for  Rudbeck  the  professor,  who  was  now  growing  old. 
In  1733  be  was  commissioned  to  journey  through  Lapland  and 
Norway.  After  his  return  he  lectured  (or  a  time  upon  minera- 
logy and  metal-assa^ing,  and  then  in  1735  went  to  Hatderwyck 
in  Holland  to  obtain  his  d^ree  of  doctor  of  medidne.  In 
Holland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Royen,  Gionov,  Burmann, 
and  Boerhaave,  the  lo^t  of  whom  secured  for  him  the  post  of 
~erlntendent  of  George  CliflTort's  garden  at  Hartecamp. 
lile  holding  this  post  he  visited  England,  from  which  he 
lecms  to  have  returned  somewhat  disappointed.  In  1738  L. 
quitted  Holland,  and  in  1740  wa*  elected  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Upsala.  His  reputation  as  a  botanist  was  now  established, 
and  his  subsequent  yean  were  yean  of  increaiing  honotu  and 
fame.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  botanists  in  all 
part*  of  the  world,  who  sent  him  the  result!  of  their  travels  or 
mvest^tion*.  In  174^  he  was  appointed  phyiician  to  the  king, 
and  In  1757  raised  to  the  nobility.  He  died  at  Upsala,  January 
J09 


shady  fir-woods  from  Aberdeen  S. 


mile 
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10^  VJ^%.  or  his  Dumeious  and  impoitant  works  there  may  be 
KA.eA'ixa Flora Lappenica  (\^y|\-,  Fundamatia  BBlanica{iiyi); 
Centra  Planlarum  {1737) ;  ffurfui  Clifferliamu  (1737).  These 
were  published  durini;  his  stay  in  Holland.  His  later  worki  are 
Flora  Sutrica  and  Fauna  SutcKa  (1745)  i  Maltria  MedUa  (1749); 
PhUciephia  Bolanica  (17Sl)  ;  Mutacum  Regit  Adolphi  Frederici 

' '   — '  -idid  publieitioti,  comprising  a  detailed  description 

:s  of  the  royal  museum,  and  Sfeciei  Planlarum 
(1753),  undonbtedly  his  greatest  work.  The  great  merit  of  L. 
a  botanist  Ii]'  ia  his  power  of  systematising.  His  Eystem  of 
isihcation  is,  it  is  true,  attthdal  in  the  extreme,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  numbci  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  must  of 
necessity  separate  many  closely  allied  species  and  genera  (see 
BoTANV} ;  but  it  introduced  a  more  scientific  method  in  the 
study  of  botany,  and  gave  the  science  a  greater  impulse  than  the 
work  of  any  other  single  individual.  See  Vogel's  Libem- 
beKhreibung  Karl  von  L.'s  (1792)  ;  A.  Afielius,  Egenhdndisa 
aitlec/iningar  af  L.  <m  j<fw//{i823) ;  F^e^s  Vie  de  Charles  de  L. 
(183Z) ;  and  Schleiden's  BiegraphU  (r87i].— Oarl  von  L.,  the 
Eon  of  the  above,  was  boni  at  Fahlun,  January  20,  174I,  became 
demonstrator  under  his  father  in  1759,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chair  at  Upsala  in  1777-  He  died  isl  November  1783,  He 
completed    (17S1)   Siippiemealum   Planlarum,   begun    by   his 

LiniteU',  Jolin,  bom  in  'Land.on  June  1792,  was  a  pupil  of 
Varley  the  watei-colourist,  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy when  fifteen,  and  in  iSoS  gained  the  British  Institution's 
first  prize  for  the  best  landscape.     Of  his  portraits,  generally 
heads,  on  small  canvas,  the  best  known  are  those  of  Callcolt, 
Mulready.  Pliil lip— brother  artists;  Mallhus,  Whately,  and  Car- 
lyle.    la  landscapes  he  has  been  most  successful  in  the  represen- 
tation of  homely  English  scenes.      His  great  characteristics  are 
an  affectionate  hdelily  to  nature,  and  a  rich,  sombre  colouring, 
'Sand  Pits,'  '  Crossing  the  Brook,"  'The  Sear  Leaf,"   'Timber 
Waggon.'  '  Eve  of  the  Deluge,"  '  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
aria,"  '  The  Fotd,' '  Woodcutters," '  A  Coming  SlQim,'  may  be 
entioned  as  some  of  his  best  productions.     L.  refuses  to  he- 
me an  Academician. 

IS  of  Fringillida  or  Finches,  reprc- 
lon  or  brown  L.  (F.  or  Linela  tan- 
tiabinei),  also  known  as  the 
lireater  Redhnch  or  Redpole. 
'I'he  L,  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  extends  to  the 
eitrerae  of  Asia,     It  attains  a 
length  of  6  inches.     The  fea- 
thers of  the  head  in  the  males 
are  tipped  with  crimson,  and 
ihc  upper  parts  generally  are  of 
a  chestnut- brown.   The  wings 
are  black,  and  show  a  narrow 
»'i*J-.*  Jt  edgmg  of  white.    The  throat 
E***^-"*  IS  grey,  and  the  breast  red  ; 
?  iheunderpartsgreyish-brown. 
Ihe  crimson-tipped  feathers 
Li      1— F      111.  "^  '*"  ''"'^  become  creyish- 

doroesticai'Hl  bird  the  red  colour  entirely  disappears.  'ITie  L.  has 
a  pleasing  long,  and  sing«  well  m  confinement.  Hence  it  is 
much  m  request  as  a  cage  bird  I'he  nest  is  built  in  open  places, 
and  the  eggs,  numbermg  five,  are  blue  spotted  with  dark-brown. 
Nearly  allied  species  of  L.  are  the  mealy  Redpole  {L.  or  F. 
canescetii),  and  the  lesser  or  common  Redpole  (Z.  or  F.  linarLi). 
~'  ~  "  e  [Z.  .or  ^    monliiim)   inhabits  N. 

Europe,  and  prefers  hilly  situations. 

Linoleum,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  Kamplulicon 
(q.  v.),  from  Uie  fact  of  linseed  oil  forming  one  of  its  main  in- 
gredients. It  is  strengthened  by  a  backing  of  canvas,  and  as  a 
floor  covering  it  has  the  repute  of  being  durable,  warm,  and 

Lin'aead,  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  Linum  uiilalinimum, 
possesses  several  important  economic  applications.  It  is  the 
:^  of  L.  ail,  the  most  important  oil  in  use  for  mixing  painter's 
in,  prepinng  vamithes,  and  similar  purposes.  The  oil  is 
chieSy  obtained  by  crushing  and  expression  without  the  use  of 
' — ■  and  the  yield  varies  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight 


of  the  L.  operated  on.    The  solid  residue  of  the  oil-eiliacling 
operation  constitutes  I>.-cake,  the  most  valuable  of  all  oil  aista  \ 
for  feeding  purposes.     The  seeds  gTODnd  to  powder  eonitiliiie  L 
meal,  mudi  used  for  poultices  on  account  (H  its  powerfiil  cmol-  ' 
lient  properties.    An  infusion  of  L.  is  employed  m  coldi,  ud  ia 
bronchial  and  other  inflammatory  affectiona.  ' 

Lin'stook  (Ger.  lunte.  Low.  Sc  Itint,  ■  'match'  w  1  | 
'smoking  flame,'  and  iloei,  'stick'),  a  pointed,  forked  iti^ 
shod  with  iron,  used  to  hold  a  lighted  match  in  firing  cuuiaa     i 

Lint,  a  soft  woolly  material  prepared  for  surgical  ditni^i^  i 
scraping  or  teasing  down  old  white  linen  ragi.  Sargen  L  a 
now,  however,  chiefly  prepared  by  machinery  from  a  loli  liacD 
texture  specially  woven  for  the  purpose.  L,  is  the  oU  Scotch 
name  for  Flax  (q.  ».)■  ■ 

Lin'tel  (Fr.  linteau;  5p.  lintel,  from  liuuHttllim  wimm- 
turn.  Low  Lat.  for  limen,  'threshold'),  in  architectiK.  is  iIk 
stone  or  wooden  headpiece  of  a  door  or  casement  suppottine  ilic 
superincumbent  weighL  ' 

Idn'ton,  William  Jani«a,  a  celebrated  wood-tii£nvet,  \ 
was  bom  in  London,  tSt2,  and  apprenticed  (o  G.  W.  Bomct. 
Many  of  his  early  works  appeared  in  the  Illtalraled  Laidn 
News,  and  others  in  Jackson's  tVaod  Engraving,  the  Ub 
Counlry,  and  Deteased  British  Artists,  issued  by  the  London 
Art  Union  in  i860.  Modifying  the  method  of  Bewick,  tis 
work  is  distinguished  by  rich,  powerful  effects,  gained  by  ami' 
paratively  little  labour.  L,  has  written  a  Life  oj  Paine,  Ci'arv^' 
and  Biher  Poems,  Tie  Engtisk  Kepublic,  &c,,  and  tontributtd  to 
the  IVestminster  Keviaa,  Examiner,  Spectator,  4c.,  mainly  on 
social  topics.  Since  1867  he  has  lived  in  the  United  Slates,  loJ 
now,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  conducts  a  large  eajraiinj 
business. — Eliza  Lynn  L.,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  11 
Keswick  in  1822,  is  the  authoress  of  many  novels,  of  which  th: 
latesl  and  best  are  Christian  and  Communis!  (1872),  Patmi  \ 
Kembalt  [1874],  and  The  World  Well  Lost  C1877). 

Linz  (Lat.  Lentia),  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  crown-  j 
land  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  Sljint  1 
above  the  sea,  97  miles  W.  of  Vienna  by  rail     It  is  fonifed  bf 
thirty-two  "Maximilian  towers'  (erected  1830-36),  each  105 ffi 
in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.     The  dladel,  PosUingberg,  is  9o3 
feet  high.     On  the  Danube  is  the  '  Hauptplati,'  777  fcet  lon^, 
and  across  the  river,  to  Uriahr,  stretches  (875  feet)  an  iron  hnd?! 
with  granite  buttresses.     L,  has  five  monasteries  and  ibiitcu  , 
churches.     It  has  extensive  river  traffic,  and  trade  in  hardwut, 
linen,  cloth,  thread,  salt,  and  leather ;  shipbuilding,  tanning.  oA   1 
the  manufacture  of  linens  and  woollens  are  the  chief  itiduunci   1 
The  women  wear  peculiar  yellow  caps,  and  are  famed  for  lieii  ' 
beauty.     By  a  treaty  concluded  here,  December  13.  1645,  rcb- 

fious  liberty  was  granted  to  Hungaiy  by  the  Emperor  Fcrdmiml 
■     P-^P-  ("575)  33.3S4. 


Li'on  {Leo),  a  well-known  carnivorous  quadruped,  the  typicil 
representative  of  the  family  Filida,  to  which  the  tigers,  leopjnl^   ^ 
Alc,  also  belong.    The  teeth  are  thirty  in  number,  and  isciiuie   ' 


■tine 


upper,  anJ  four  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  fore 
fcethave  five,  and  the 
liinder  feet  four  iocs, 
each  toe  being  pro- 
vided with  a  retractile 
claw.  In  the  L.  a 
mane  is  developed  on 
'     '      '      id  neck  ol 


the  male  i 


imals, 


tufled,  Tlie 
entire  organisation  of 

the  animal   betokens  uoi. 

the  possession  of  im-  ' 

mense  strength.     The  skeleton  is  mas^ve  yet  compact,  anJ  u*   ' 
bony  ridges  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached  are  lar];e  and  ct 
peculiar  prominence.     The  teeth  are  huge,  and  the  mnscnl" 
arrangements  of  the  jaws  show  a  distinct  fitnesr  '"  ■•■  —  '-- 


s  for  iheir  1 


^ 
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tion  of  crushing  the  bones  and  carcases  of  prey.  The  structure 
of  the  tongue  adapts  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner  as  an  instru- 
ment to  rapidly  tear  the  flesh  from  tne  bones.  The  upper  stir- 
face  of  the  tongue  is  set  with  papillse  or  small  prominences  of 
recnnred  form,  and  of  homy  nature  The  ayerage  length  of  a 
full-grown  male  L.  is  about  lo  feet ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder 
4  feet.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  sexes ;  the 
lioness  bein^  quite  destitute  of  the  remarkable  mane  of  the  male. 
This  mane  is  not  developed  until  the  third  year.  The  colour  of 
the  I*  is  a  tawny  yellow,  darkest  above.  The  ears  are  black, 
and  the  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  also  blackish.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  more  than 
one  distinct  species  of  L.  exists.  Good  authorities  incline  to  the 
belief  that  several  distinct  species  are  to  be  found ;  other  observers 
maintaining  that  the  differences  between  the  L.  of  one  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  another  depend  on  climate  and  otlier  condi- 
tions, and  that  those  variations  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  specific  distinction  of  existing  lions.  Thus 
the  S.  African  L.  has  by  some  naturalists  been  named  the  Leo 
Barharus^  another  form  has  been  designated  the  Gambian  L. 
{,Leo  GctnHanus)^  and  a  third  species^  whldi  certainly  appears 
to  exhibit  very  marked  differences  from  other  lions,  is  the 
so-called  maneless  L.  of  Guxerat;  this  animal — the  Leo  Cooj' 
ratiemis  of  naturalists — possessing  a  shorter  mane  than  the 
ordinary  Indian  or  African  I«  With  regard  to  the  reputed 
conrace  and  nobility  of  character  of  the  '  King  of  Beasts,' 
traveUen  appear  to  agree  in  attributing  to  the  L.  a  veiy  small 
amount  of  courage  when  brought  face  to  face  with  man.  He 
will  pursue  his  prey,  however,  with  skill,  and  exhibit  great 
powers  of  endurance ;  and  will  prowl  about  in  a  very  stealthy 
manner  in  search  of  unwary  animals.  The  L.  frequently  fells 
its  prey  by  a  blow  from  the  paw,  and  springs  upon  the  flank 
or  shoulders  in  another  mode  of  attack — the  tiger  appearing  to 
prefer  the  neck  of  its  prey.  The  young  of  the  L.  may  number 
three  or  four,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  fur  of  the  cubs  is  at 
first  marked  or  brindled  with  black  stripes,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  markings  seen  in  the  tiger.  The  L.  has  been 
bred  with  the  tiger — ^the  hybrid  progeny  uniting  the  characters 
of  the  parents.  Fossii  lions  occur  in  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene 
strata.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  great  cave  L.  {Felts  spelaa) 
occur  in  British  cave-deposits  of  an  age  subsequent  to  the  Gla- 
cial Epoch. 


in  Heraldry,  ranks  as  the  king  of  beasts,  and  s3rmbolises 
courage  and  command.  He  is  borne  on  most  of  the  royal  shields 
of  Europe,  in  various  attitudes — Rampant  (a.  v.),  Passant  (q.  v.), 
Gardant  (a.  v.),  Couchant  (q.  v.),  &c. — and  of  various  colours, 
as  the  gold  L.  of  England  and  the  red  of  Scotland.  More  than 
three  lions  borne  together  are  termed  Uoncels^  and  are  invariably 
raaipant.  llie  1^.  queue  fourchie  ('double-tailed*)  of  Hessen- 
Darmstadt  and  Bohemia,  and  that  of  Venice,  winged,  sitting, 
and  bearing  a  book  in  his  fore  paws — ^the  emblem  of  St  Mark — 
are  instances  of  the  fabulous  treatment  of  this  animaL 

Zap'ftri  Islands,  a  group  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets, 
near  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  included  in  the  province  of  Messina. 
The  largest  are  Lipari,  Vulcano,  Salina,  Panaria,  Stromboli 
(q.  ▼.),  and  Felicndi  Total  pop.  20^000.  All  are  of  volcanic 
orig:in,  and  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  are  still  active.  Lipari  has 
an  area  of  io|  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  15,000.  It  is  hillv  in 
the  interior,  rising  in  Monte  di  Guardia  to  a  height  of  I2i4ieet, 
but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  singularly  fertile.  Warm  springs 
abound,  the  climate  \a  delightful,  good  water  is  scarce,  and  the 
rain  is  collected  on  the  flat  roofs.  The  products,  which  are 
largely  exported,  are  pumice-stone,  sulphur,  currants.  Malmsey 
wine,  and  excellent  figs.  Lipari,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  £.  coast  It  is  a  bishop's  see  (since  1400),  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  three  other  churches.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  there  is  a  lively  export  trade.  Pop.  ([1874)  12,02a  The 
Lipari  proup,  variously  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  jEtoluty 
yu/canuBt  Hephastiada^  and  Strophades^  was  associated  with 
Homeric  and  other  traditions. 

Icil>eKk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Voronetx,  a  branch  of  the  Don,  200  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moscow 
by  rail.  It  has  woollen  industries^  but  derives  its  importance 
from  its  fine  chalybeate  springs.  There  is  a  beautiful  park, 
many  handsome  bath-houses,  a  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  &c. 
Pop.  (1870)  14,213. 


liip'onam  (Gr.  Idpd^  'I  omit,'  and  grammoy  'a  letter'),  a 
species  of  writing  distinguished  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
letten  of  the  alphabet  Such  were  the  veiies  of  Lasus,  a  Greek 
poet  (bom  538,  B.C) ;  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  an  Alex- 
andrian Greek  (circa  500  B.a),  which  contained  no  a  in  the  first 
book,  no  3  in  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and  five  novels  of  Lope  de 
Vega  (q.  v.),  each  of  which  excluded  one  of  the  five  vowels.  L. 
is  still  occasionally  employed  in  cryptography  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  cipher-solutions. 

liipp'e^  usually  called  Lippe-Betmold,  a  principality  in 
N.W.  G«rmanv,  bounded  W.  oy  Westphalia,  and  £.  by  Han- 
over, Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  Waldedc  Area  438  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1875)  112,442.  L.  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  S., 
where  are  the  Teutoburser-Wald  and  the  Weser  hills,  of  which 
Koterberg  reaches  1596  feet  The  Weser  touches'  the  N. 
boundary,  and  receives  from  L.  several  streams,  the  largest 
being  the  Werre.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  main  occupations  are  growing  com, 
flax,  and  hemp,  rearing  horses  and  catUe,  and  preparing  salt, 
which  is  abundant  in  L.  The  people  are  well  educated,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  The  chief 
towns  are  Detmold  (q.  v.),  Blomberg,  and  Horn.  The  House 
of  L.  had  lands  in  Westphalia  even  in  the  12th  c.  Berahard 
VIII.  (died  1663)  was  the  first  Graf.  In  1613  the  line  split 
into  three,  L.  (Detmold),  Brake  (extinct  in  1709),  and  Bucke- 
burg,  or  Schaumburg.  L.  was  made  a  principality  in  1720^ 
entered  the  Rheinbund  (1807),  and  the  German  Bund  (1815), 
received  a  new  constitution  in  1836,  which  was  much  changed 
in  1848,  but  restored  as  before  in  1853.  On  the  ist  October 
1867  L.  formed  a  'Militsirkonvention''with  Prassia.— Sohaum- 
burg^  L.,  a  principality  N.  of  the  above,  is  also  hilly.  Area 
171  sq.  miles  (one  fifth  forest);  pop.  (1875)  33>i33*  TiUage 
and  catUe-rearing,  3ram-spinning,  and  linen-weaving,  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  chief  towns  are  Bilckeburg  and 
Stadthagen.  By  the  constitution  of  X7th  November  1868,  the 
govemment  of  S.  L.  is  representative.  See  Falkmann,  Bei' 
trage  %ur  GeschUhU  des  Furstenthums  L,  (vols,  l-iii.  1847-69). 

Lipp'i,  7ra  Filippo,  an  Italian  painter,  bora  at  Florence 
about  1400^  was  educated  at  a  Carmelite  convent,  the  prior 
of  which,  observing  his  taste  for  art,  peraiitted  him  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  chapel,  whose  walls  Masacdo  was  adorning 
Mrith  paintings.  Enamoured  of  an  artist's  life,  L.  gave  up  the 
Church,  and  repaired  to  Ancona  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
drawing;  but  while  cruising  about  there  one  day  with  some 
gay  companions  in  a  dcifl^  he  was  seized  by  a  Moorish  vessel  and 
carried  off'to  Barbary,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  slavery. 
On  returning  to  lUjy  he  was  employed  in  decorating  many 
churches  with  firescoes  and  altar-pieces,  and  likewise  contributed 
to  the  galleries  of  one  or  two  of  the  Medici  Strock  with  the 
beauty  of  a  nun  of  Santa  Maxgherita's  convent  at  Prato,  named 
Lucrezia  Buti,  he  offered  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  on  gaining 
access  to  her,  carried  her  off.  He  died  (of  poison)  at  Spoleto, 
8th  October  1469.  Of  his  works,  the  best  known  are  the 
*  Death  of  San  Bernardo,'  *  The  Life  of  Stephen '  ('  The  Dispu- 
tation,' 'The  Stoning,'  'The  DeaUiOi  uid  'The  Annunciation.* 
His  subjects  are  conventional,  but  vigorously  treated. — His  son, 
Filippino  Ii.,  broke  loose  from  ecdesiastic  trammels,  and  em- 
bellished his  pictures  freely  with  pagan  accessories,  making  a 
special  study  of  Roman  antiquities.  In  his  '  Peter  Condemned 
to  Death,'  we  are  supposed  to  have  his  own  portrait.  On  the 
commission  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  painted  a  chapel  of  Car- 
dinal Carafie,  with  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  '  Events  in  the 
Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas.'  His  works  are  very  numerous.  F. 
died  at  Florence,  1 3th  April  i  $05.  See  Vasari's  Lipes  ofPcdnters^ 
and  Lanzi's  History  of  PcdnHng. 

liipp'Stadt  (' Lippe  town'),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  on  the  Lippe^  37  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Dort- 
mund by  nil,  has  a  large  com  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
machinery,  beer,  and  brandy.    Pop.  (1875)  8160. 

Idqueurs'  are.  sweetened  and  aromatised  alcoholic  beverages. 
They  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  into  some  numerous 
aromatic  and  fruity  constituents  enter,  and  they  vary  widely  in 
alcoholic  strength.  The  L.  which  enter  chiefly  into  British 
commerce  are  Chartreuse,  Cura9oa,  Copenhagen  cherry  brandy, 
Maraschino,  Ratafia  de  cerises,  Kummel,  and  Noyau,  whtdi 
with  others  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  own  headingi 
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The  French,  who  excel  in  the  compounding  of  L.  divide  them 
into  numerous  classes  under  the  names  Ratafias^  huiles,  crimes, 
baum^St  eaux^  extraits^  &c.  L.  may  properly  be  regarded  also 
as  including  gin  and  other  sweetened  spirits,  cordials,  and  the 
various  beverages  which  pass  into  use  under  the  name  of  British 
wines.  Bitters  and  unsweetened  aromatised  spirits,  such  as 
Absinthe,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  L. 

laq'uid  is  a  fluid  which  tends  to  preserve  a  definite  volume. 
There  is  no  liquid  but  has  been  either  condensed  to  a  solid  or 
volatilised  to  a  gas,  and  the  great  majority  of  liquids  can  be  sub- 
jected to  both  operations.  The  phenomena  attending  the  trans- 
formation of  a  solid  into  a  L.,  or  of  a  L.  into  a  gas  under  the 
action  of  heat  have  already  been  considered  under  that  heading. 
Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  important  proper- 
ties of  liquids,  which  will  be  found  discussed  under  Capil- 
larity, Elasticity,  Hydrodynamics,  &c.,  while  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  particular  liquids,  such  as  water,  mercury,  oils, 
ethers,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  under  their  special  headings. 

Liquidam'bar,  a  genus  of  monoecious  trees,  now  placed  in 
the  natural  order  Hamanielidacco!  or  witch-hazel  family.  Z. 
altingia^  a  lofty  tree  occurring  in  the  mountains  of  India,  &c., 
yields  the  fragrant  balsam  known  as  liquid  storax.  Z.  Orientalis, 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  also  yields  the  same  balsam,  which  is 
vanilla-scented,  containing  much  cumarin,  and  thus  used  for  im- 
parting scent  to  some  sorts  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  for  keep- 
ing moths  from  woollen  clothing.  Z.  styraciflua^  or  the  sweet 
gum-tree,  grows  in  morasses  and  like  places  in  N.  America. 
llie  crown  of  the  tree  attains  vast  dimensions  ;  the  stem  is  some 
lo  feet  in  diameter ;  the  wood  fine-grained ;  its  terebinthine  juice 
hardens  on  exposure  to  a  resin  of  benzoin  odour. 

Liquidation  by  Arrange'ment.  In  England,  a  debtor 
unable  to  pav  his  debts  may  summon  a  general  meeting  of  his 
creditors  unaer  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  and  the  meeting 
may,  by  a  special  resolution  as  defined  by  the  Act,  declare  that 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor  are  to  be  liquidated  by  arrangement, 
and  not  in  bankruptcy;  and  that  meeting,  or  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, held  at  an  interval  of  not  more  than  a  week,  may  appoint  a 
trustee,  with  or  without  a  committee  of  inspectors.  The  Act 
regulates  procedure  under  L.  by  A. 

Liq'uorice  {Glycyrrhiza)^  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
belonging  to  Leguminosa  ;  the  popular  name  through  the  Latin, 
and  the  scientific  one  in  the  Greek,  alike  signifjring  *  sweet  root.' 
/The  species  from  which  the  principal  supply  of  L.  of  commerce 
is  derived  is  G.  glabra,  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  but  now  grown 
in  various  countries ;  in  England,  for  instance,  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  more  than  300  years.  ^  The  root — which  supplies 
the  extract — at  a  proper  age  for  use  is  long,  round,  succulent, 
tough,  and  flexible,  of  a  greyish-brown  externally,  yellow  inter- 
nally, odourless,  with  a  sweet  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acid  taste. 
For  the  manufacture  it  is  sliced,  and  lightly  boiled  in  water,  the 
liquor  after  a  time  being  strained,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
until  a  residue  is  obtained  of  the  proper  consistence.  1  That  pre- 
pared in  Spain  and  Italy  is  often  formed  into  rolls  of  five  or  six 
mches  in  length,  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth,  and  is  exported 
packed  in  bay  leaves  ;  this  is  the  ordinary  Spanish  L.  of  the 
shops.  Another  species  of  Glycyrrhiza^  named  G.  echinatay  of 
more  eastern  range  than  the  above,  is  employed  in  like  manner 
in  Italy  and  Russia  ;  it  yields  a  product  rather  less  sweet.  Re- 
fined L.  ,is  the  common  kind  dissolved  in  water  and  again 
evaporated.  The  principal  use  to  which  L.  is  applied  is  by 
brewers  to  give  *  a  body '  to  porter. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  L. — L.  is  an  excellent  demulcent,  and 
is  used  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  also  used 
as  an  adjuvant  to  bitter  decoctions,  or  irritating  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Li'ra  (Lat.  libra^  'a  pound'),  or  Lira  Nuova,  an  Italian 
silver  coin  of  loo  centesimi,  which,  from  being  the  unit  of  the 
N.  Italian  states,  was  extended  in  1S60  to  all  Italy.  The  L.  is 
equal  to  the  French  Franc  (q.  v.). 

Lir'ia,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  the  town  of  Valencia,  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1870) 
850a 
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Lia'bon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti-  ' 
ful  harbours  in  the  world,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  | 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Rada  de  Lisboa,  the  estuary  of  the  Ta^s 
4  miles  broad,  and  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic    It  lies  on  the 
slope  of  seven  hills,  which  are  grandly  crowned  bv  white  cupo- 
las and  palatial  buildings,  while  in  the  background  rise  the  blue 
peaks  of  Cintra.     The  magnificent  bay,  which  is  19  miles  long 
and  6  broad,   narrows  opposite  L.  to  a  channel  of  i^  miles. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts.   L  ] 
is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Alhama,  the  oldest  and  meanest, 
Rocio,   Bairroalto,  and  Alcantara,  besides  several  large  sab-  j 
urbs.     Alhama  was  spared  by  the  great  earthauake  of  1755, 
but  the  other  parts,  which  are  more  regular  and  elegant,  have  1 
been  built  since  ;  Rocio,  stretching  along  the  shore,  is  adorned 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  squares.     The  principal  squares  I 
are  the  Pra9o  do  Commercio,   565  by  520  feet,  open  to  the  1 
Tagus  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  royal  library,  the  ' 
exchange,  custom-house,  &c.,  and  the  Praco  do  Rocio  or  market-  1 
place,  1800  by  1400  feet,  containing  the  immense  statue  of  Don 
Pedro,  and  bordered  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Bominico,  the  old  1 
Inquisition  buildings,  &c.    Further  N.  stretches  the  great  public  1 
promenade ;  the  business  centre  and  one  of  the  most  bcantiul 
streets  is  the  Rua  Augusta.     L.  has  64  churches,  200  chapels, 
and  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  now  used  for  public  pur-  ' 
poses.     The  most  notable  buildings  are  the  monastery  (now  a  1 
foundling  hospital)  of  Belcm  (founded  1499),  a  structure  of  many 
styles  in  yellowish  limestone,  adorned  with  florid  sculpture,  and 
Pal lisander- wood  carving  ;  the  monastery  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
(1770),  with  a  splendid  white  marble  cupola  ;  the  church  of  the 
Patriarchs,  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  dome  ;  the  marble  church 
of  St.  Roque;  the  basilica  of  St.  Maria;  the  Gothic  church  of  i 
Carmo  ;  that  of  Vincent  de  Flora  (the  largest  in  L.),  containing 
the  tombs  of  the  Braganza  dynasty ;  the  palaces  of  Ajuda,  of 
Nossa  Scnhora  das  Necessidades  and  Bemposta ;  the  national 
theatre,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  theatre  of  Sl  , 
Carlos,  the  arsenal,  custom-house,  and  museum  of  natural  his-  | 
tory,  &c.     L.  receives  its  water  through  the  Alcantara  aqueduct, 
a  splendid  structure  18  miles  long,  and  traversing  the  valley  of 
Alcantara  with  thirty-five  arches,  of  which  the  largest  is  230  feet 
high  and  107  in  diameter.     The  Gallegos  {Galieiafu)  labourer 
and  carriers  of  water  from  the  numerous  fountains,  form  a 
distinct  corporation  to  the  number  of  30,000.    The  principal 
industries  are  in  gold  and  silver  wares,  spinning  and  wearmg, 
iron- founding,  and  ihe  manufacture  of  chemicals,  steel,  soap, 
and  paper.     But  the  commerce  is  of  greater  importance.   In 
1875  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  ^'2,880,295,  and  the 
exports  to  A  1,839,507.    There  entered  the  port  in  1876,  960 
British  vessels  of  713,943  tons,  and  cleared  954  of  709,189  tons. 
Pop.,  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem  and  d*01ivaes,  224,063. 
L.  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.    Bt 
the  Lusitanians  it  was  called  Olisippo ;  by  the  Romans,  Fiiic^i^^ 
Julia,     On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the  native  name  re- 
appeared, and  survives  in  the  mod.  Portuguese  Lisboa.    L  ^ 
seized  by  the  Moors  in  712,  from  whom  it  was  recovered  17 
Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal  in  1 147.     An  archbishopric  was  founded 
herein  1390,  and  L.  became  the  Portuguese  capital  in  1506.   It 
has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  that  of  1st  November  1735 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  some  50,000  bve'^ 
(See  Earthquake.)     During  the  Peninsular  War,  the  French 
held  L.  from  30th  November  1807  till  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  m 
which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  victorious,  21st  August  180S. 

Iii8l)aim  (formerly  Lisnegarrah,  'gamesters*  mount*:  the 
modem  name  is  said  to  commemorate  a  conflagration  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  place),  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  on  the  Lagan,  9  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belfast  by  rail  Its 
parish  church  is  the  cathedral  for  Down  and  Connor,  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  has  also  a  market-house, 
linen  hall,  county  infirmary,  and  manufactures  of  muslin,  da- 
mask, diaper,  and  other  fine  linens.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
and  two  yearly  fairs.  L.  sends  one  member  to  Parliamcat 
Pop.  (1871)  9319.  The  town  first  owed  its  prosperity  to  * 
settlement  of  French  Protestants. 

Lis'ieux  (the  Noviomagos  of  Ptolemy,  LaL  Cruitas  Lex-^*- 
rum)y  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Touqu^i 
28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Caen,  has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  6th  c, 
a  17th  c  bishop's  palace,  now  used  as  the  prison  and  court- 
house, manufactures  of  linen  (employing  10,000  hands ;  ye^^T 
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mine,  13,000^000  francs),  and  of  draperies  (8000  hands  ;  value, 
20,000^000  francs),  and  some  cotton-mills  and  tanneries.  Pop. 
(1872)12,152. 

Liskeard' (Celt  ' the  enclosure  on  the  height'),  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  16  miles  W.N. W. 
of  Plymouth  by  rail,  has  a  fine  15th  c.  church  (restored  in  1862), 
a  new  town-hall  (1859),  a  Roman  Catholic  diapel  (1863),  &c. 
Tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  seige  are  the  chief  industries, 
and  in  3ie  neighbourhood  are  rich  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 
Li  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (187 1)  6499. 
Two  miles  S.  of  I*  is  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne,  immortalised  by 
Sottthey. 

laale,  Claude  OiriBtophe  Bong^  de,  a  French  poet 
who  by  a  single  song,  the  Maneillaise^  has  won  immortality. 
Bom  loth  May  1760,  L.  was  an  officer  of  artillery  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  son^ — both  words  and  music — was 
composed  at  Strassburg  in  a  smgle  night,  about  the  b^inning 
of  1792.  The  author  called  it  Chant  de  Guerre  de  tAmUe  du 
Rkin.  Everywhere  it  soon  sent  a  fiery  rapture  through  the 
volnnteera  of  the  Republic.  When  Barbaroux  (q.  v.)  the  Giron- 
dist leader,  and  deputy  for  Marseille,  first  introduced  it  to  the 
Parisians,  they  being  ignorant  of  its  real  authorship  called  it 
/fymne  des  MarseUlais^  by  whidi  name  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  L.  died  near  Paris,  26th  June  1836.  The  Hymne  is 
now  the  '  National  Anthem '  of  France. 

XI«*more  (GaeL  ^greiit  fort'  or  'enclosure'),  an  island  of 
^Vrgyleshire,  in  Loch  liimhe,  5)  miles  N.W.  of  Oban,  has  an 
extreme  len^h  of  11,  and  an  average  breadth  of  i)  miles.  It  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  possesses  several  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity. Auchindown  Castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Argyle  (Episcofi  Usmerienses) ;  Castle  Rachal,  an  old  Scan- 
dinavian fort ;  and  a  cathedral,  the  dean  of  which,  James.Mac- 
gregor,  who  flourished  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Ke&rmationi  was  author  of  the  Dean  of  Lismor^s  Book.  See 
Gakuc 

IjiM'a^  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,  138  miles 
K.S.E.  of  Berlin  by  rail,  manufactures  woollens,  linens,  wax, 
and  tobacco^  and  has  a  celebrated  bell-foundry.  L.  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  the  i6th  c.  Pop.  (1875) 
10,085,  of  whom  4000  are  Jews. — ^L.,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
30  miles  S.  W.  of  Spalato,  belonging  to  DalmatiA  The  fortifi- 
cations of  its  two  harbours  rival  Siose  of  Malta.  It  is  specially 
strong  on  the  E.  side,  near  the  small  town  of  L.  Area,  19  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  680a  The  Austrians  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
here  over  the  Italians,  20th  July  1866. 

Xflis'ton,  John,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  London  in  1776. 
Originally  a  master  in  Archbishop  Tennison*s  school,  Leicester 
Square,  he  was  expelled  for  acting  with  the  boys.  He  then  took 
10  the  stage,  and  displayed  the  happiest  comic  talent.  In  1806 
lie  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Matth 
wcrm^  Tmy  LMmfkm^  and  Bomhastes  Furioso  were  among  his 
best  impersonations,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  his  Paul  Pry^ 
first  performed  in  182^,  the  memory  of  which  is  evergreen.  He 
retired  in  1837,  and  died  March  22, 1846.  His  wife  (n^  Tyres) 
was  a  popular  singer  and  actress. 

Trf**^",  Bol>ert,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was  bora  at  Eccles- 
macfaan.  West  Lothian,  Scotland,  October  28,  1794.  He 
stadied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  settled  in  181 7  as  a 
surgeon  and  lecturer  on  anatomy.  His  skill  as  an  operator  soon 
secured  htm  a  wide  reputation,  and  in  1835  he  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  which 
fie  accepted.  He  acquired  an  extensive  London  practice,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur^^ns  in 
1840,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  m  1846. 
He  died  suddeiUy,  December  7,  1847.  L.'s  principal  works  are 
ICUmentM  of  Surgery  (1831).  and  Practical  Surgery  (1837),  both 
itf  which  have  gone  through  several  editions. 

Iciszt,  Franx,  the  greatest  living  pianist,  was  bora  October 
22,  181 19  at  Rading,  near  Pesth,  in  Hungary.  He  began  to  leara 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  six,  his  career  being  guided  from  the  first 
bv  his  father.  His  first  performance  ivas  at  Oedenburg  in  1820, 
when  he  played  Ries's  concerto  in  Eb.  Two  noblemen  at  Pres- 
burg  having  guaranteed  him  an  income  for  six  years,  he  took 
lessons  at  Vienna,  from  Cseray  on  the  piano,  and  Irom  Salieri 
in  composition  (1821).  In  1823  he  reached  Paris,  after  giving 
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many  concerts,  and  was  for  long  the  delight  of  the  French  pub- 
lic. He  visited  London  in  the  spring  of  1824  and  1825.  Aoont 
1827  he  abandoned  music  for  a  time,  influenced  (Mully  by  dis- 
appointment in  love,  partly  by  religious  and  political  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  in  1 83 1  he  returaed  to  his  profession,  and  in  1835 
was  welcomed  again  in  Paris.  He  spent  1837-39  in  Italy,  went 
next  through  Germany  to  London,  and  visited  Russia  in  1843, 
where  he  luid  an  ardent  and  appreciative  reception.  After  mak- 
ing tours  to  Spain  and  Constantinople,  and  conducting  the 
Beethoven  festival  at  Bonn  (August  1S45),  ^^  settled  at  Weimar 
as  musical  director  to  the  Grand  Duke.  He  left  Weimar  in 
1861  for  Athens  and  Rome,  and  in  April  1865  took  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  an  'Abbe.*  In  187 1  he  went  from 
Rome  to  Hungary,  and  in  April  1875  became  Director  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Music.  L.'s  chi^  compositions  are  his 
Symphonisch,  Dkhtungm  fUr  Orchester  (fourteen  in  number), 
and  the  oratorios  Die  Heuige  Elisabeth  and  Christus,  Among 
his  writings  are  Friedr.  Chopin  (Eng.  trans.  Boston,  1872),  Poo, 
Frang  (Leip.  1872),  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  TarmhaiUer 
(Leip.  1851). 

IdVany  (Gr.  litaneia^  'entreating,'  nsed  first  of  all  kinds  of 
public  prayers;  Lat  supplicatiotus,  rogatumes)^  was  originally  a 
series  of  intercessions  to  be  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  a 
special  feature  of  it  beiiie  the  pleading  of  the  work  of  Christ  in 
behalf  of  his  Church.  This  explains  its  customary  use  on  Sun- 
days, which  is  a  carrying  out  of  the  command  in  x  Tim.  ii.  i. 
The  earliest  use  of  litanies  in  the  West  was  in  Gaul,  where  it  was 
a  special  custom  to  invoke  God's  mer^  by  processional  supplica- 
tions;  and  after  the  5th  c.  the  use  ot  them  became  the  distin« 
guishing  ceremony  of  Rogation  Days  (q.  v.).  Gregory  the  Great 
instituted  a  new  L.  for  St  Mark's  day  (J90),  to  be  chanted  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  going  in  procession  m  seven  classes : — ^the 
clergy,  laity,  monks,  virgins,  married  women,  widows,  the  poor 
and  children,  llie  litames  of  the  Church  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes : — (i)  the  Roman  or  Westera  L. ;  (2)  the  Greek ; 
and  (3)  the  Ambrosian  or  Moz-Arabic,  of  which  Uie  second  is 
regarded  as  the  standard.  '  The  L.  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  an  exact  transcript  of  any  ancient  form,  though  composed  of 
materials  of  very  ancient  date.  It  differs  essentially  from  the 
Romish  litanies  by  containing  no  invocations  to  angels  and  de- 
parted saints.* 

Idtch'i,  an  excellent  fruit,  the  produce  of  Nephdium  liUhi^  an 
evergreen  tree,  native  of  S.  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Philippine 
Isles,  but  now  commonly  grown  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius, 
and  beloni^g  to  natural  order  Sapindacece,  The  fruit  is  eaten 
in  either  a  fr^  or  dried  state,  and  is  occasionally  imported  into 
BritairL  An  allied  species  {N,  longan),  also  a  native  of  China, 
yields  an  edible  fruit  called  longan ;  it  has  a  sweet  subacid  fla- 
vour, but  is  smaller  than  the  L. 

Litharg^.    See  Lead. 

liith'ia.    See  Lithium. 

Lithlo  A'oid  Diath'esis  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
condition  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  either  free,  or 
in  combination,  or  both,  in  the  system.  The  urine  of  persons 
who  have  the  L.  A.  D.  is  bright,  of  a  dark  golden  or  coppery 
colour,  like  brown  sherry,  is  more  acid  than  rae  urine  of  health, 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  urea,  has  a  high  specific  gravity, 
feels  pungent  in  the  urethra  in  passing,  and  is  generally  scanty. 
The  fithic  acid,  which  is  not  often  deposited  before  the  urine  is 
voided,  appears  as  fine  sand,  a  coarse  roundish  grain,  but  con- 
sists of  separate  crystals,  or  minute  concretions  of  crystals,  which 
do  not  disappear  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  and  which  do  not 
render  the  urine  turbid  when  it  is  shaken,  as  the  lithates  of  am- 
monia, lime,  magnesia,  or  soda  da  The  lithic  acid  crystals  are 
readily  discriminated  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  L.  A.  D. 
is  accompanied  bv  a  tendency  to  feverish  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, gout  or  rheumatism,  transient  and  twinging  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  when  a  paroxism  of  nephritic  pain  occurs  it  is  gene- 
rally caused  by  a  concretion  of  lithic  add.  Those  of  the  L.  A. 
D.  are  generally  indolent,  luxurious,  or  intemperate  in  their 
habits.  Adults  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it  after  the  age  of  forty, 
but  children  up  to  pnoerty  are  liable  also,  and  such  deposits  inoi- 
cate  a  tendency  to  gravel  disease.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
cure  but  by  removing  the  exciting  causes,  and  the  lengthened 
continuance  of  general  hygienic  treatment  See  The  Urine  and 
its  Derangements,  by  Dr.  Harley  (Lond.  1872). 
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Iiithliim  (symbol,  L;  atomic  weight,  7),  a  comparatively 
rare  metal,  found  in  the  minerals  lepidolite,  petal ite,  and  spodu- 
mene.  It  is  silvery  white  in  colour,  tarnishes  xapidly  in  the 
air,  and  is  readily  drawn  into  a  wire  on  account  of  its  softness. 
It  is  the  lightest  known  solid,  melts  at  180**  C,  and  bums  at  a 
high  temperature,  with  an  intense  white  flame.  Like  potassium 
and  sodium,  it  oxidises  rapidly  when  floated  in  water ;  but  does 
not  melt  or  take  fire.  The  principal  compounds  are  the  oxide 
Lithia  (LiO,  or  LHO),  which  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  salts 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  alkali  metals,  and  the  chloride  (LCI), 
which  when  fused  may  be  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  the  metal 
appearing  at  the  one  pole. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  Lithia. — The  carbonate  and  citrate  of 
lithia  are  the  only  preparations  used  therapeutically,  and  both 
act  as  powerful  diuretics.  When  urate  of  soda  is  liable  to  be  de- 
positea  in  the  tissues,  resulting  in  gouty  inflammation,  the  salts 
of  lithia  are  the  most  useful  m  eliminating  excess  of  uric  acid, 
for  the  urate  of  lithia  is  very  soluble.  The  carbonate  of  lithia,  a 
white  powder  consisting  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  6  grains,  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  aerated 
water.  The  citrate  of  lithia,  a  white,  deliquescent,  amorphous 
powder,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains,  largely 
diluted.  Liquor  lithia  ejffervescens  contains  of  carbonate  of  lithia 
5  grains  to  the  10  oz.,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  xo  oz. 

Lithog'rapliy  (Gr.  Kthos,  *  a  stone',  and  ^a/^,  'writing*), 
the  art  of  printing  from  stone  a  design  drawn  upon  it  or  trans- 
ferred to  it,  was  invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder,  a  Munich  musician, 
towards  the  close  of  last  century.  The  stones  used  in  L.  consist 
of  limestone  of  a  close  even  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
Those  obtained  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim  in  Bavaria,  are 
most  esteemed ;  inferior  qualities  are  found  in  England,  France, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  The  stones  are  ground  and  polished 
according  to  the  style  of  work  to  be  executed ;  for  chalk  draw- 
ings a  grained  surface  is  required,  while  for  works  in  ink,  a 
smooth  polished  face  is  communicated  to  the  stone  with  fine 
pumice  stone  and  water.  L.  depends  upon  the  property  of  lime- 
stone to  absorb  grease  and  to  imbibe  water,  upon  the  afiinity  of 
the  former  for  Uke  compounds,  and  upon  the  mutual  repulsion 
existing  between  grease  and  water.  It  a  grease  mark  be  made 
upon  a  clean  lithographic  stone  and  the  rest  of  the  stone  be 
wetted,  a  roller  charged  with  printing-ink  passed  over  the  stone 
will  only  deposit  ink  upon  the  grease,  and  its  form  may  then  be 
obtained  on  paper  by  pressure.  Crayons  or  ink  are  employed 
for  tracing  the  design  on  the  stone.  The  crayons  are  composed 
of  fine  wax,  tallow,  soap,  shellac,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lamp- 
black, and  in  addition  to  these  ingredients,  mastic  and  Venice 
turpentine  enter  into  the  ink,  which  is  solid,  and,  for  use,  is 
rubbed  down  in  water,  a  fine  lithographic  pen  or  hair-pencil 
being  employed  in  sketching  with  it.  Instead  of  drawing 
directly  on  the  stone,  designs  are  frequently  executed  with  ink 
more  viscid  than  the  foregoing,  on  paper  specially  prepared  with 
isinglass,  starch,  and  gamboge.  The  stone  with  tne  paper  laid 
on  it  is  passed  through  the  press,  the  paper  is  damped  and  re- 
moved, and  the  paste  still  adhering  to  the  stone  is  washed  off, 
leaving  the  ink.  The  first  operation  after  drawing  and  trans- 
ferring, is  that  of  *  etching '  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  in 
gum  water.  The  acid  fixes  and  sharpens  the  drawing,  and 
slightly  lowers  the  surface  of  the  stone  unprotected  by  grease. 
The  stone  is  next  washed  with  water,  ana  afterwards  nibbed 
over  with  turpentine,  which  removes  the  lampblack  of  the 
crayon  or  ink.  The  stone  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  from. 
The  surface  is  damped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  on  tne  application 
of  a  roller  charged  with  print ing-mk,  the  drawing  re-appears. 
Paper  is  then  laid  on  the  stone,  and  an  impression  is  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  a  fixed  scraper  or  rollex'  havingta  backward  and 
forward  movement.  Before  the  ink  is  applied  for  each  impres- 
sion the  stone  is  always  wetted,  and  when  the  printing  is  stopped 
for  a  time,  the  ink  is  washed  off  with  turpentine  and  the  acid 
and  gum  solution  applied.  Fresh  impressions  of  steel  engrav- 
ings, woodcuts,  &c.,  in  transfer  ink,  may  be  readily  transferred 
to  and  printed  from  stone. 

Lithotint  is  a  process  of  preparing  a  drawing  on  stone  by  a 
series  of  washes  of  lithographic  ink  applied  with  a  brush ;  \\  is 
now  rarely  practised  on  account  of  uncertainty  in  printing. 

Engraviftp  on  Stone  in  the  production  of  maps,  plans,  &c, 
is  performed  by  scratching  lines  with  steel  points  of  varvin^ 
degrees  of  thickness  throngh  a  ground  of  gum  and  lampblack 
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to  the  clean  face  of  the  stone  beneath.  Oil  or  printing-mk  it 
then  applied  to  the  incised  design,  which,  after  the  black  ground 
is  washed  off,  is  fixed  as  already  described. 

Chromolithography  (Gr.  chroma^  'colour'),  or  printing  in 
colours  from  stones,  is  a  branch  of  L.  that  of  late  yean  has  a* 
panded  very  much.  It  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  witcr- 
colour  and  oil  paintings.  As  many  stones  are  required  as  there 
are  colours  in  the  picture.  EUich  stone  receives  an  impression  of 
the  subject  in  outline,  and  the  particular  part  that  is  to  be 
printed  is  then  skilfully  prepared  with  crayons  and  tint-ink. 
Regard  is  paid  to  the  proper  gradations  of  tone  and  the  effect 
of  the  superposition  of^ colour,  so  that  the  combined  impressions 
from  the  stones,  taken  in  preper  order,  may  produce  a  faithful 
and  harmonious  picture.  Gold  and  silver  enects  iu  L.  are  ob- 
tained by  dusting  the  metallic  powders  on  varnish,  and  bunish- 
ing  them  when  dry. 

LithoPogy  (Gr.  lithos^  '  a  stone ')  is  a  subordinate  section  of 
geology,  dealing  with  the  structure  and  constitution  of  rocks, 
without  regard  to  their  positions. 

Iiith'omarge  is  a  compact  clay,  consisting  of  a  hydrat^I 
silicate  of  alumina.  It  has  a  fine  smooth  texture,  is  very  sectile, 
and  is  variously  coloured  white,  gray,  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  It 
occurs  generally  associated  with  magnesian  minerals. 

Lith'ophane  (Gr.  lithos,  '  a  stone,'  toid phaino,  *  I  show,  or 
I  give  light'),  a  trade  name  for  a  thin  translucent  porcelain 
plaque  with  an  impression  of  a  picture,  sunk  into  it  while  foft 
by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  blocks  engraved  in  relief  L  pic- 
tures are  produced  largely  in  Germany,  and  are  employed  to 
decorate  lanterns  and  windows. 

Lithot'omy  (Gr.  lithos,  'a  stont^*  and  tome,  'cutting*),  the 
technical  name  for  the  surgical  operation  of  cutting  for  stem  in 
the  bladder.     Unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  can  be  obtained  only  by  sounding,  or  exploring 
the  bladder  by  means  of  a  metallic  instrument    L.  was  pnc* 
tised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  surgeons,  and  the  earliest  mode 
is  known  as  Celsus*  method,  or  cutting  on  the  gripe.    By  this 
method,  the  stone,  after  being  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  nngeis 
in  the  anus,  was  cut  upon  directly  and  extracted,  a  knife  and 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used.     At  a  later  period  Man- 
anus  attempted  to  improve  upon  this  method  by  making  as 
small  an  incision  as  possible,  and  dilating  the  aperture,  bnt  the 
dilatation  was  due  to  laceration,  and  was  more  fatal  than  the 
ancient  method.     In  1697  Frire  Jaques,  a  priest,  introdaced  the 
lateral  method,  which  is  essentially  the  method  now  in  nse, 
he  having  learned  it  from  a  provincial  surgeon  named  Pierre 
France.     The  operation,  as  now  generally  practised  in  thi> 
country,  is  essentially  that  introduced  by  Cheselden,  and  naodi- 
fied  more  or  less  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  particular 
surgeons,  as  regards  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  incision,  and 
the  instruments  employed.     By  this  mode  of  operating,  a  free 
opening,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  is 
made  into  the  bladder,  without  laceration  of  the  parts  or  injury 
to  the  rectum.    An  instrument,  curved  or  rectangular,  with  a 
groove  upon  it,  is  passed  into  the  bladder.     If  the  staff  used  be 
curved,  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  front  of 
the  anus  is  made,  deep  enough  for  the  operator,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  to  feel  the  groove  on  the 
staff.     The  knife  is  then  passed  along  the  groove,  dividing  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  edge  of  the  prostate. 
Through  this  opening  the  left  index  finger  is  passed  along  theiline 
of  incision  till  it  reaches  the  calculus,  and  the  opening  in  the  pr(»- 
tate  may  be  dilated  if  necessary.     A  pair  of  forceps  is  then  slid 
along  the  index  finger  into  the  bladder,  and  the  finger  withdn«fl« 
when  a  gush  of  urine  will  usually  take  place,  carrying  the  stone 
within  the  blades  of  the  forceps  ;  but,  \i  not,  the  stone  must  be 
searched  for,  grasped  in  the  forceps,  and  extracted.    By  the 
rectangular   method,  introduced  by  Professor  A.  Buchaoaa  of 
Glasgow,  the  preliminary  incision  is  unnecessary,  the  groote  at 
the  angle  of  tne  staff  being  cut  upon  directly.     The  danger  of 
operation  is  principally  due  to  unavoidable  constitutional  com* 
plications,  or  to  previously  existing  morbid  processes  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  formation  of  the  calculus,  or  to  disease  processes 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  calculus  on  the  structure  of  the 
bladder  and  adjacent  parts. 

Lithot'rity  (Gr.  lithos,  'a  stone,'  and  tribe,  •  I  grind')  is  the 
operation  of  breaking  up  the  calculus  into  sinaU  fragments  that 
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theynttrbe  expelled  tluough  the  nrethnL  Between  1817  and 
1820^  Ciml^  followed  hj  Amussat,  Leroy,  and  othexs,  began 
conatnicting  instruments  (or  crushing  the  calculus  in  the  bladder. 
Bt  the  labours  of  Civiale  and  Amussat  in  France,  and  of  Brodie, 
ListoD,  and  Thompson  in  Britain,  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  a  Ugh  state  of  perfection.  The  UihotriU  may  be  briefly 
desoibMl  as  a  curred  forceps,  small  enough  to  be  pas^d  through 
the  methia,  and  strong  enough  to  crush  the  stone.  It  consists 
of  two  bladei^  worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  at  one  or  mpre  sittings^  and 
aifter  each  the  bladder  is  washed  out  by  injecting  tepid  water 
through  a  double-current  catheter.  See  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
Fracheal  Uikotamy  and  Z.,  and  Climcal  Leetuns  on  Diseases  of 
(Me  Urimaty  Organs  (I^ond.  1876). 

LithuaUa,  a  former  grand-duchy  of  Poland,  comprising  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Russian  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Vilnob  HohileT,  Grodno,  and  Minsk,  and  the  Prussian  circle  of 
Gumbtnnen,  had  an  area  of  upwards  of  100,000  sq.  miles ;  was 
watered  b^  the  Diina,  Niemen,  Dnieper,  and  Bug;  and  con-, 
sisted  of  L.  proper  (LUzua)^  the  duchy  of  Samogitia,  and  the 
four  wojwodsnips  of  Lithuanian  Russia.  The  earliest  mention 
of  L  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of  Quedlinbuig  (1009),  from  which 
and  later  Russian  chronicles  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  a 
poor  and  barbarous  people,  tributary  to  Russia,  and  worship- 
ping Perkunas,  the  god  of  thunder.  Shaking  off  the  Russian 
yoke  in  the  12th  c,  L.  was  formed  into  a  grand-duchy  by  Ryn- 
gold  (1235)  f  embraced  Christianity  under  Mindog(i252);  under 
Ghedyznin  (131 5)  wrested  from  Russia  Volhynia,  Kie^  and 
TcbemigOT;  whilst  under  Olgerd  (1328)  it  threatened  Moskow 
in  1368,  1370^  and  1 373.  The  accession  of  Tagello  (<}.  t.)  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1386  united  L.  with  that  kingdom, 
along  with  which  it  was  partitioned  between  Russia  and  Prussia 
in  1772,  1792,  and  1793.  1*^^  Lithuanians  of  Kovno,  Vilno» 
Courland,  and  Orodno,  with  those  of  Konigsberg  and  Gumbin- 
nen,  and  with  the  Samogitians  (Lith.  Memajte;^  '  a  comer  from 
below,'  i.e,,  the  sea)  of  Koyno  and  Augustoro,  make  up  an 
estimated  total  of  1,620,000 ;  while  the  Letts,  a  kindred  race, 
scattered  orer  Courland,  Western  LiTonia,  Vitebsk,  Kotuo,  and 
Pskor,  are  reckoned  at  98o^ooa  For  the  ethnology  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lithuanians,  see  Lettic. 

Lit'nuu,  a  purplish-blue  colouring  or  dyeing  material  obtained 
from  the  lichens  which  yield  Archil  (q.  t.)  and  Cudbear  (q.  ▼.). 
L  differs  from  these  substances  only  in  being  prepared  with 
potash  or  soda^  and  in  being  moulded  into  cakes.  The  blue 
colour  of  L.  IS  instantly  reddened  bv  acids,  and  again  restored 
by  alkaline  solations,  and  owing  to  these  properties  it  is  in  con- 
stant use  by  chemists  and  others  for  testing  liquids,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  now  indeed  principally  prepared.  L.  paper  or 
test  paper  consists  of  paper  coated  with  L.,  and  for  use  is  pre- 
pared in  books  of  small  strips. 

LL'tre^  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric 
system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  and  contains  61.027,052  cubic 
inches;  4}  litres  yery  nearly  equal  x  gallon. 

Little  Falls,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  an  acclivity 
that  rises  abruptly  for  ^00  feet  above  the  Mohawk  River,  22 
miles  E.  of  Utica  by  rail.  It  is  the  largest  cheese-market  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  and  two  public 
parks.     Pop.  (1870)  5612. 

Little  Book,  the  capiul  of  Arkansas,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  125  miles 
S.W.  of  Memphis  by  rail.  It  is  named  from  its  position  on  a 
cli£^  50  feet  over  the  river ;  the  Big  Rock  begins  2  miles  up  the 
river,  and  is  a  range  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  500 
feet.  The  city  has  fifteen  lurches,  a  state  capitol,  an  arsenal, 
a  public  library,  a  state  libraxT  of  12,500  vols.,  two  daily  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  &c.     Pop.  (1870)  12,380, 


Uttleton,  Sir  Thomas,  a  famous  English  kwyer  of  the 
t5th  C9  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  gentleman.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education,  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1455 


cial  experience  were  embodied  in  a  work  upon  Tenures,  which, 
with  Coke's  Comrneniaiy,  long  held  the  first  ^j^ce  among  legal 
text*boo1cs.     A  new  edition  was  published  by  Roscoe  in  1823. 


Littori'na,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  molluscs,  including  the 
Periwinkle  (Z,  mtoraiis),  and  a  nearly  allied  species  (Z.  rudis), 
&C.  The  genus  L.  forms  the  type  of  a  special  fimiily,  IMtorimda, 
in  which  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  entire  {hchstomaioHs),  The 
shell  itself  is  spiral,  of  depressed  shape,  and  the  operaUum,  or 
plate  developed  on  the  foot,  is  of  homy  nature. 

Iiittr6,  TIfaTiTnilien-Paul-Anile,  the  greatest  philologist 
of  the  French  tongue,  was  bom  at  Paris,  February  i,  1801, 
studied  medicine,  and  was  received  into  the  hospitals,  but  at 
the  same  time  devoted  himself  to  history  and  philology.  In 
1828,  along  with  Royer-Collard  and  others,  he  wrote  for  the 
JottrnalHebdomadaire  de  Medicine^  founded  (in  1837)  a  medical 
journal,  VExpirience,  all  the  time,  and  until  185 1,  contribut-' 
ing  articles  to  the  Natumal  upon  themes  of  democratic  interest 
From  1857  to  1859  L»  applied  with  conspicuous  success  the  posi- 
tive method  of  M.  Comte  to  the  historical  study  of  the  French 
language,  and  in  the  latter  year  published  his  Paroles  de  Philo^ 
Sophie  Positive,  In  1862  appeared  nis  Hisioire  de  la  LangueFran^ 
false;  in  the  next  year  was  begun  his  Dictionnaire  (completed 
1S73  >  ^th  a  supplement,  3d  Irvraison  1877),  which  attained  so 
immediate  a  reputation  for  exhaustive  scholanhip  and  precise  de- 
finition of  terms,  that  more  than  40,000  copies  had  been  sold  by 
1877.  A  new  review,  called  La  Philosophie  Positive,  was  estab- 
lished by  him  ini  867.  In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed  by  M.  GambetU 
Professor  of  History  and  Geography  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Bordeaux,  and  on  December  30^  of  the  same  year,  was  chosen 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  University  of  Leyden 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Doctor  of  Literature  in  February  1875.  For  exact, 
profound,  philosophic  knowledge  of  language,  L.  has  in  his  own 
department  no  compeer  among  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen. 

Idfnrgy  (Gr.  leiiourgia,  the  tnuislation  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Heb.  abodak,  which  denoted  the  service  rendered  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  ef.  Numb.  viL  5, 
&C.;  Luke  L  23 ;  Heb.  ix.  21)  is  the  form,  order,  or  office  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  The  original  form  is  of  course 
found  in  the  institution  of  the  rite  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxvi., 
Mark  xiv.,  Luke  xxii.).  To  those  familiar  with  the  old  Passover 
ritual  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ  would  doubtless  form 
a  new  ritual,  and  the  fact  of  the  Church  complying  with  the  in- 
junction of  Christ  to  'bredL  bread'  and  'give  thanks,'  implies 
that  a  certain  form  of  L.  was  used.  Tnu&tion  asserts  that  the 
apostles  arranged  a  L  before  they  separated  for  their  labours^ 
but  it  was  of  a  very  simple  kind,  if  what  St.  Gregory  says  be  true, 
that  they  'used  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  in  consecrating  the  Holy 
Oblation.'  The  Apostle  Paul  gave  a  definite  form  m  hb  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xi.),  but  it  is  considered  by  some  that 
his  words  '  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come '  (xi  34), 
indicate  that  he  was  to  give  them  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  ll 
afterwards,  the  details  of  which  even  may  be  made  out  from  his 
writings.  As  it  was  a  recognised  principle  at  a  very  early  period 
that  each  bishop  had  authority  to  settle  the  ritual  of  his  diocese, 
it  is  clear  that  the  liturgical  system  of  the  Church  could  not  have 
been  settled  at  once.  However,  four  principal  forms  can  be 
traced  to  very  early  times,  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  litur- 
gies at  present  in  use.  These  were  composed  for  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Ephesus,  and  bear  the 
names  of  St  James,  St.  Mark,  St  Peter,  and  St  John  re- 

r:tively.  From  the  first  has  been  derived,  through  the  Sjrriac 
of  St  James,  the  present  L.  of  the  Monophysites,  and 
through  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  the  present  L. 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  From  the  second  is  derived  the  pre- 
sent I*  of  the  Egyptian  Church.  From  the  third  is  derived, 
through  the  Ambrosian  L*,  the  present  L.  of  the  diocese  of 
Milan,  and  through  the  Sacramentaries  of  St  Leo,  of  Gelasius, 
and  of  St  Gregory,  the  present  L»  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
From  the  fourth  is  derived  through  the  L.  of  L^ons,  the  Mozar- 
abic  or  Spaiush  L.,  and  the  L*  of  Britain,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Tours  \  and  from  the  latter,  through  Augustine's  re- 
vised Ia  of  Britain,  and  the  missals  of  Salisbuy,  York,  &c.,  the 
present  L.  of  the  Church  of  England ;  from  whic^  again  are  taken 
the  htuigies  of  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal  churches. 
The  last  three  differ  little  from  each  other,  and  are  all  derived 
from  the  ancient  Latin  I*  of  the  Anglican  rite  through  the 
'Older  of  Communion'  of  1547,  and  the  Prayer-Book  ot  1548- 
52.    See  Blant's  Dictionary  of  Doctrisud  a/nd  Historical  Theology 
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'J'l  In  *  ""'and  tb«"T^wKx'x»»-3-io»  "-'^»  Deut  vi.  4-9, 
^nd^^'^i'/ons  of  th«  j^^^^  time  of  offering  incense,  three 
T^atpoft'^'jiacrvir^tr^  offered.     Next  the  priests  with  up- 


jrayers  ^^iJ people  in  the  words  of  Num.  vi.  24-26. 

or»o"'^}:jsbless<^,^!}riijc-offerings  were  made,  the  singing  of 

lifted  fl»^  ^^t  *"?  "an ;  the  fixed  and  constant  psalms  for  the 

^^ms  And  '^"^'^^.hrnuEhout  the  year  being  Psalms  xxiv.,  xlviii., 

^ys  of  the  week  ^j^^^^n,^  xcii.,  for  the  first  day  to  the  seventh 

wlxii'f  xciv.,  ;***  ''ii  additional  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung 

respectively.  ^^"''"^  the  songs  of  Moses,  Deut  xxxii.,  and  Ex. 

-tain  «*yjj^fgs),  especially  the  Feast-days.     2.  The  service 

qIJ^h^cuc  consisted  entirely  of  (i)  Prayers,  (2)  Reading  of 


oti  certain  2*( ,  ^.gsj  especially  the  Feast-days.     2.  The  service 
'  ?''  ^J^a^cue  consisted  entirely  of  (i)  Prayers,  r^  ^--^'^  -' 
Q    •oturesf  and  (3)  Expounding  and  Preaching. 
^^  v^i^iravcrs  the  oldest  were  eighteen  (called  Shemoneh  Esreh), 
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'^  to  nave  been  appointed  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue, 
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^  r  the  Reading  of  the  Law  the  five  books  of  Moses  were 
5;^ded  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year, 
one  of  which  was  read  every  Sabbath,  and  half  of  the  same 
^yery  Monday  and  Thursday.*  See  Light  foot's  Temple  Service 
(Works,  1684),  Bingham's  Ants.oftke  Christ.  Church  (171022). 

Iiiut'prand  was  bom  about  920  at  Paris,  became  (932)  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  great  French  baron  Hugh,  *  Duke  of  the 
French,*  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  later  on  a  deacon  of  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  place.  In  948  he  was  sent  upon  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Byzantine  court,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  studying  Greek,  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Otto  I.  At  the  German  court  he  remained 
eleven  years,  and  (958)  began  to  write  a  contemporary  history. 
In  962  L.  became  Bishop  of  Cremona,  in  968  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  Theophano  for  the 
son  of  Otto,  and  (971)  he  returned  upon  the  same  mission.  The 
next  year  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  Antapodosis,  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Ottonis  Magni  Imperatoris^  and  De  Legatiotu  Constanii- 
tiopolitana,  works  which  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  information  for  the  history  of  the  loth  c  See  Kopke,  De 
Viia  et  Scnptis  LUitprandi  (Berl.  1842). 

Livadia.    See  Trophonius. 

Liv'er,  a  large  gland  in  the  bodies  of  vertebrate,  and  of  many 
invertebrate  animals,  devoted  to  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  the 
lowest  vertebrate — the  little  fish  known  as  the  Amphioxus  or 
lancelet — the  L.  exists  as  a  mere  saccular  appendage  to  the 
stomach,  while  in  many  invertebrata  (^.^.,  crab  and  lobster)  the 
L.  is  large  and  of  tubular  structure.  In  the  lower  animals  it 
may  be  represented  (as  in  sea-anemones,  sea-squirts,  &c.)  by  cells 
investing  the  stomach.  In  man,  the  L.  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  10  or  12  inches ;  its  upper  surface  is 
convex,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff.  The  upper  surface  is  divided  by  a  fold  of 
the  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane  of  the  al^domen  into  two 
lobes  (right  and  left)  of  unequal  size.     The  under  surface  is  con- 

•  A  nineteenth  prayer  waa  added  to  the  Shemofuh  Esrek,  a  *hort  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  thought  against  the  Christians. 
ATtcr  the  Dispersion,  almost  every  country  and  city.had  their  own  L. 
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/yf>''''^'^^  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  latter  surface  bcin.: 
jjVided  byjL  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  large  right  and  a  small 

ion, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  aorta  and  with  the  vena  cava  and  the 
crura  or  projecting  portions  of  the  diaphragm.  Anatomicaliy 
regarded,  the  L.  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  regions  of  the  abdomen 
known  as  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions ;  winlst 
it  also  projects  into  the  space  known  as  the  left  hypochndrioi 
region.  The  position  of  the  organ  varies  with  the  posture  of 
the  body.  When  at  rest  either  in  the  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  the  L.  recedes  behind  the  ribs  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  a  deep  inspiration  it  descends  below  the  ribs,  whilst 
in  expiration  it  ascends  to  its  normal  level.  When  the  intes- 
tines are  empty  the  L.  lies  low  in  the  abdomen,  but  is  pushed 
upwards  and  backwards  when  the  intestines  are  distended.  The 
L.  is  kept  in  its  place  by  ligaments  of  various  kinds. 

The  ligamentum  teres  or  round  ligament  of  the  L,  appcan  as 
the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus  ;  the  longitudiHiil, 
broad,  or  falciform  ligament  is  attached  by  one  margin  to  th«: 
under  surface  of  the  midriff,  and  arises  from  the  gland  from  the 
notch  on  its  anterior  border,  extending  in  its  course  to  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  L.  Two  lateral  ligaments  exist,  and  the 
coronary  ligament  serves  to  attach  the  gland  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  diaphragm.  On  looking  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  L.  five  lobes  are  seen,  resulting  from  the  separation  of  its 
substance  by  as  many  fissures.  The  longitudinal  fissure  thu^ 
divides  the  L.  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  body;  this  fissure 
being  often  bridged  over  at  its  front  and  deeper  portion  by  a 
portion  of  L.-substance.  The  fissure  of  the  ductus  vemsus,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
from  the  fact  that  the  ductus  venosus  of  early  life  hes  therein. 
The  portal  or  transverse  fissure  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  and  measures  about  2  inches  in  length.  The 
large  portal  vein  enters  the  L.  at  this  point,  and  other  large 
vessels  {hepatic  artery  and  hepatic  duct),  and  the  hepatic  nerrcs 
are  contained  within  this  fissure.  The  remaining  indentations 
in  the  L. -substance  are  the  fissure  for  the  gall  bladder  lying  on 
the  under  and  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  i\\t fissure 
for  the  vena  cava.  The  lobes  of  the  L.  are  named  the  n/A/ 
and  left  lobes ;  the  Lobus  quadratus,  L.  spigeliiy  and  the  L  cau- 
datus.  The  right  lobe,  as  already  remarked,  is  larger  than  the 
left.  It  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  is  somewhat 
square-shaped.  The  left  lobe  is  of  flatter  form  than  the  right ; 
its  hinder  border  infringing  on  the  cardiac  or  upper  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  The  lobus  quadratus  is  also  square-shaped,  and 
is  placed  in  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe ;  whilst  the  L 
spigelii  exists  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  right  lobe,  and  00  the 
under  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  L.  shows  each  of  its 
lobes  to  be  made  up  of  lobules,  each  measuring  from  irth  to 
T^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lobules  are  in  turn  composed 
of  many  sided  or  polygonal  cells,  which  vary  in  size  from  the 
YTjViytb  to  the  ToVvth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Within  each  cell, 


one  or  two  nuclei  may  be  contained  ;  while  the  contents  con- 
sist of  yellow  particles,  the  biliary  colouring  matter,  and  oil 
or  fat-globules.  They  are  connected  by  thin  surfaces,  and  arc 
arranged  from  the  centre  radially  or  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  lobule.  The  cells  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  L,  and 
are  the  sole  agents  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  Each  lobule  of  the 
organ,  in  addition  to  the  cells,  possesses  as  integral  parts  of  its 
substance,  numerous  biliary  ducts,  minute  branches  of  the  p^- 
tal  vein,  and  of  the  hepitic  vein^  and  minute  arteries,  together 
with  nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The  hepatic  artery  is  the 
nutrient  vessel  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  hepatic  vein  returns  the 
venous  blood  from  the  gland.  The  portal  vein,  on  the  contrary, 
which  ramifies  through  its  substance,  is  the  vessel  which  brm^  -^ 
due  supply  of  blood  to  the  L.  for  the  manufacture  of  biJr.  The 
latter  fluid  in  vertebrate  animals  is  thus  manufactured  from 
venous  blood  ;  the  portal  vein  being  formed  by  the  union  of  foor 
large  veins  {mesenteric  {sup.  and  inf.),  gastric,  and  splenic)  return- 
ing venous  blood  from  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  viscera. 
The  gall  bladder  is  a  sac,  attaining  a  length  of  4  inches,  and  a 
cubic  capacity  of  from  8  to  10  drachms.  It  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  bile,  and  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  rigHt 
lobe  of  the  L.  The  ducts  which  lead  from  the  L.  are  three  m 
number.  The  hepatic  duct  is  thus  formed  by  the  two  trunks  pro- 
ceeding from  the  right  and  left  lobe  resijcclively.    This  cud 
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unites  wiih  the  cyttic  duct  in  that  which  proceeds  from  the  gall 
bladder,  the  two  fonning  by  their  jnnction  the  ductus  communia 
ckoUdochus,  or  common  duct,  by  which  the  bile  is  conyeyed  into 
the  intestine.    The  common  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  work  of  the  JL  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  secretion  and  ex' 
cretioH,     Bile  is  thus  manufactured  or  secreted  bv  the  hepatic 
cells,  and  as  in  this  process  yenous  blood  is  utilised,  the  conver- 
sion of  this  blood  into  bile  also  illustrates  excretion  of  a  waste 
product  of  the  economy.    Each  hepatic  cell  is  thus  a  minute 
bile-manufactory.    Its  contents  are  dischar^^  into  the  minute 
ramifications  ot  the  hepatic  duct  which  exists  within  the  lob- 
ules of  the  L.,  and  as  the  smaller  branches  unite  to  form  the 
larger  ducts,  the  bile  secreted  from  the  various  lobides  is  thus 
duly  collected,  and  finally  passes  from  the  L.  by  the  main  or 
tenninal  duct  already  noticed.    An  analvsis  of  human  bile  shows 
it  to  consist  of  859*2  parts  of  water,  ana  140*8  parts  of  solids  in 
1 00a    The  solids  consist  of  a  substance  known  as  Hlin  (9i'5)» 
fiit  (9*2),  choUiterin  (2*6),  mucus  and  colouring  matters  (29*8), 
and  salts  (7*7).     The /unction  of  bile  would  appear  to  be  chiefly 
that  of  assisting  in  the  digestion  oi  faity  foods^  and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  this  secretion  delays  the  decomposition  of  food  as  it 
passes  along  the  intestines,  and  also  facilitates  the  absorption  of 
fatty  matters  through  a  peculiar  action  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.    The  L.  appean  to  be  continually  engaged  in  secret- 
ing bile.    From  thirty  to  forty  ounces  are  secreted  daily,  but 
the  quantity  is  subject  to  great  variations,  and  is  effected, 
amongst  other  conditions,  by  the  amount  of  food,  and  by  exer- 
cise, &C. 

Diseases  of  tke  JL  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that 
nothing  more  can  be  attempted  than  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  more  definite  morbid  states  expressed  by  functional  dis- 
orders, lesions  of  texture,  or  of  both  combined.     Congestion  of 
the  L.  may  be  due  to  over-secretion  causing  engorgement  of  the 
bile-ducts ;  to  passive  congestion  of  the  hepatic  or  portal  veins, 
or  to  active  congestion,  involving  the  arterial  capillaries.    The 
most  frequent  causes  are  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  sudden 
chills,  fevers,  alcoholic  intemperance,  and  inter-trofjical  heat 
Infiammation  mi  the  L.  or  Hepatitis  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  various 
forms,  and  results  in  several  consequences.    Inflammation  of  the 
capsules  of  the  !«  and  of  GUssom^s  capsule  is  marked  by  pain  or 
pressure,  motion  or  deep  inspiration.     Glandular  inflammation 
ttsoally  results  in  abscesses,  or  induration  and  cirrhotic  degenera- 
tion, and  is  frequently  caused  by  fevers  and  pyaemia.  The  chronic^ 
or  diffuse  form  of  inflammation  is  expressed  by  simple  or  granu- 
lar induration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  sometimes  called 
cirrhosis,  hob-nailed,   or  gin-drinker's  L.      The  hepatic  cells 
aoderro  fatt^  do^eneradon ;  the  connective  tissue  is  increased 
and  altered  m  character ;  the  vascular  system  undergoes  great 
chaagcs,  and  the  bile-ducts  are  destroyed.    The  disease  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  specific  action  of  alcohol,  to  syphilis^  and  occasion- 
ally to  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever.    Suppurative  inftam- 
tncstion  of  the  L.  is  always  limited  to  one  or  more  isolated 
patches,  and  Ls  rare  in  temperate  climates.    It  is  caused  by  con- 
ttisions ;  metastatic  or  pysemic  inflammation ;  inflammation  and 
ulceration  in  the  ffastro-intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  stomach, 
gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts.    Increased  secretion  and  elimination 
efhilt  is  chiefly  caused  l^  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  but 
more  especially  by  exposure  to  unusually  high  ranges  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  generally  associated 
ift-ith  bilious  diarrhoea.    The  degenerations  of  the  substance  of  the 
I^  are  the  Amyloid  (q.  v.),  the  Fatty  (q.  y.)  and  iht pigme9ttary 
which  can  only  be  recognised  by  post-mortem  examination ;  and 
the  symptoms,  which  are  obscure,  are  indicated  by  general  ill- 
health,  expressed  by  marasmus,  ancemia,  or  dropsy,  in  some 
cases  associated  wim  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cardiac  systolic 
nraimtir  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  health  is  impaired,  by  ulcerO' 
iion  of  hones,  sypkiHs,  tuberculosis,  or  malarial  fevers,    jaundice 
{q.  T. )  comprehends  a  group  of  diseases.    Acute  or  yellow  atrophy 
€/  the   L.  is  expressed   by  violent  constitutional  disturbance, 
pyrexia,  delirium,  haemorrhages  from  various  parts,  and  finally 
cuma,  and  the  L.  shrinks  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  normu 
size.     The  chief  causes  are,  dissolute  habits,  syphilis,  drunken- 
ness, noiasmata,  and  pregnancy.  Disease  of  the  L.  is  also  caused 
bj  the  presence,  development  and   multiplication   of  living 
onganisms  which  have  reached  it  through  the  circulation.    See 
Marchison*s  Clinical  Lectures  on  Disnses  of  the  Z.,  Jaundice^ 
atnJ  Abdominal  Dropsy  (Lond.  1877). 


liiver-Fluke,  the  Fasciola  hepatica,  or  Distoma  kepaticum 
of  naturalists,  which  infests  the  liver  of  sheep,  and  causes  in  that 
animal  the  disease  known  as  '  rot.'  The  iL-F.  belongs  to  the 
order  Trematoda  (q.  y.),  a  division  of  the  class  Scolecida  (q.  y.). 
See  Fluke. 

Liverpool,  the  greatest  seaport,  and  next  to  London  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  town  in  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  in  Lancashire,  on  the  right  or  £.  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
5  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  rail  iirom 
Manchester,  five  houra  from  London,  six  from  Edinburgh,  and 
eight  by  steamer  from  Dublin.    It  is  faced  by  the  thriving  town  of 
Birkenhead  (<j.  y.),  and  lies  on  five  hills,  sloping  towards  the 
river,  which  is  crowded  with  shipping,  and  bordered  by  the 
grandest  range  of  docks  in  the  world.    The  estuary  is  here  three 
quarten  of  a  mile  wide,  and  a  system  of  steam  ferry-boats  keeps 
up  a  constant  communication  day  and  night  between  the  two 
shores.    I*  now  contains  an  unusual  number  of  splendid  build- 
ings, but  partly  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  its  site^  is 
rather  wanting  in  long^  broad,  stately  streets.    In  the  fiishion- 
able  E.  end  there  are  several  fine  large  squares,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  five  public  parks,  the  Prince's,  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Sefton  (opened  1872),  Stanley,  and  Newsham,  and  it 
has  beenproposed  to  connect  these  by  a  continuous  belt  of  boule- 
vards.  Tne  nnest  street  architecturally  b  Lime  Street,  in  the  very 
heart  of  "L.,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  St  George's  Hall,  the 
principal  building  in  the  city.      A  combination  of  law  courts, 
assembly  rooms,  and  Walhalla,  St  George's  Hall  (built  1836-54; 
cost,  ;C529,659),  is  a  grand  Corinthian  building,  with  an  extreme 
length  of  500  feet,  and  columns  40  feet  high,  containing  a  great 
hall  166  feet  by  75,  and  85  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  mag- 
nificently painted  and  gilded  ceiling.     It  contains  one  of  the 
finest  organs  in  the  kingaom  by  Willis,  and  statues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone,  &c.  In  the  broad  space  in  front 
are  equestrian  statues  of  the  Queen  (1870)  and  Prince  Consort 
(1866),  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  Wellington  monument, 
are  hi  above  the  average  of  British  sculpture.    Other  notable 
buildings  are  the  Western  Hotel(i869-7i),Lime  Street,  in  French 
Renaissance  sMe,  with  towers  157  feet  high;  the  Town-hall 
(1749),  with  a  nne  portico  and  dome ;  the  Exchange,  transformed' 
from  an  older  one  at  a  cost  of  ;^6oo^ooo^  containing  a  news-room, 
57  feet  high  and  30,000  sq.  feet  in  area,  and  enclosing  three  sides 
of  a  square  ('  the  Exchange  Flags '),  with  the  Town-hall  on  the 
fourth,  and  the  Nelson  monument  in  the  centre  ;  the  municipal 
offices  (1867)  in  Corinthian  style,  covering  an  area  of  43,512  feet, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire  210  feet  high ;  the  new 
offices  of  the  Gas  Company,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Renaissance 
style ;  the  new  central  station  of  the  Midland  Company  in  Rane- 
lagh  Street     Among  the  many  intellectual  institutions  are  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum  (1857-60),  presented  to  L.  by  Sir  W. 
Brown,  at  a  cost  of  ;^4O^O0O^  containing  Mr.,  Mayer's  collection 
of  antiquities,  valued  at  £100,000 ;  a  ]me-Reading  Room,  cost 
;£^i 4,000,  with  a  noble  chamber,  lao  feet  long  by  50,  and  48  high, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Picton  ;  an  Art  Gallery,  cost^25,ooo^  the  gift  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walker ;  the  L.  Library,  founded  in  1758,  and  contain- 
ing (1877)  40^000  vols. ;  the  Athenseum  Library,  founded  by 
William  Rosooe;  the  Royal  Institution, founded  in  1817,  atUched 
to  which  there  is  a  permanent  art  gallery ;  a  Medical  Institution 
and  library,  dating  from  1779 ;  a  Botanical  Garden,  occunying 
eleven  acres ;  an  (Observatory,  since  1766 ;  a  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, established  in  1838 ;  an  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  (1848) ;  an  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire^ 
founded  (1838)  by  Mr.  Mayer ;  L.  Academy  of  Fine  Airts ;  a 
NaturalisU'  Field  Club ;  a  Chemists'  Association  ;  philomathtc, 
law,  photc^raphic,  numismatic,  geologpcal,  and  medical  socie- 
ties, &c    The  Sailors'  Home,  comi>rising  a  library,  navigation 
school,  savings'  bank,  &c,  is  the  residence  of  some  8000  sailon 
every  year.    There  are  (1877)  >n  L.  and  out-townships  262  places 
of  worship— 105  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  43  to  Roman 
Catholics,  80  to  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Wesleyans,  Uni- 
tarians, &c,  12  to  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  i  church 
and  17  Dissenting  chapeli  in  which  the  service  is  conducted  in 
Welsh,  I  Catholic  Apostolic  and  one  Greek  church,  and  2  syna- 
gogues, one  of  which  is  among  the  finest  structures  in  the  town. 
o3y  a  few  of  the  modem  churches  can  boast  of  any  architec- 
tural beauty.    The  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas,  originally  'de- 
dicated' in  1362,  was  rebuilt  In  1774,  and  its  tower  and  lantern 
in  181 5.    Of  the  eight  cemeteries,  the  only  cme  within  the  town 
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is  James's.  Though  without  any  grammar-school  of  old  founda- 
tion, L.  has  two  schools  of  a  high  class — ^the  secular  one  of  the 
Rojned  Institution,  with  '  high  '  and  '  commercial '  divisions,  and 
the  Lk  College,  founded  in  1S40  on  a  distinctly  religious  basis. 
The  I*  Institution  comprises  several  educational  departments,  a 
large  library,  a  fine  lecture-room,  and  a  gallery  of  ancient  and 
modem  sculpture.  It  has  a  high  school  preparatory  for  the  univer- 
sities, and  a  commercial  scho<3  intended  for  the  sons  of  tradesmen. 
L.  is  specially  munificent  in  its  charities.  Of  these,  the  chief  are 
the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  maintaining  and  educating  (1877)  350  chil- 
dren, the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  in  News- 
ham  Park  (I074),  containing  about  400  boys  and  an  equal  number 
of  girls,  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Industrial 
Schools,  the  Royal  Infirmary  (1 870,  in-patients  220,  out-patients 
3^3)>  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hospitals  (the  latter  opened  in 
1872),  Lying-in,  Homoeopathic,  Eye  and  Ear  Institutions,  and  Chil- 
dren s  Infirmary.  There  are  six  theatres,  and  high-class  concerts 
are  held  in  St.  George's  and  the  Philharmonic  Halls.  The  lower 
or  maritime  parts  are  disgraced  by  a  species  of  Ratcliff  Highway, 
riotous  with  singing  and  dancing  rooms.  L.  has  six  daily  and  seven 
weekly  newspapers,  and  four  literary  periodicals,  besides  the  Daily 
Telegraph  ana  Shipping  Gazette  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Three  railway  lines  run  through  the  town  to  the  docks  in  tunnels 
under  the  houses  ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  is 
carried  above  the  houses  on  a  splendid  viaduct  to  Tithebam  Street 
Station.  The  Midland  has  a  handsome  station ;  but  the  London 
and  North- Western  (Lime  Street),  when  finished,  will  be  not  only 
the  largest  in  L.,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  great 
feature,  however,  of  I*  is  the  docks,  extending  (1877)  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  2551^  acres  of  water,  and  comprising  18^  miles  of  quays.  They 
present  to  the  river  an  unbroken  line  of  over  6  miles,  terminating 
m  the  N.  in  the  Canada,  and  in  the  S.  in  the  Herculaneum  Docks, 
and  flanked  by  the  Custom  House,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  by  the  tall  row  of  the  Albert  Dock  warehouses,  erected 
at  a  cost  of^358,ooo.  There  are  54  docks  and  basins,  and  all  these 
save  four  have  been  constructed  chiefly  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley,  since  18 12.  The  Canada  and  Herculaneum 
Docks  are  devoted  exclusively  to  timber,  the  King's  to  tobacco, 
and  the  Queen's  to  cotton,  dye-woods,  jute,  and  other  E.  and  W. 
Indian  products ;  the  George's  is  mainly  used  for  export  purposes ; 
the  Victoria,  Clarence,  and  Trafalgar  by  steamers  engaged  in  the 
Irish  trade,  while  the  Nelson,  Salisbury,  and  Bramley  Moore  Docks 
are  occupied  by  steamships  trading  in  the  W.  Indies,  the  Pacific, 
Mediterranean,  and  to  Dutch  and  German  ports.  The  Com 
Docks,  capable  of  holding  the  largest  vessels  in  the  grain  trade, 
are  provided  with  a  range  of  splendid  warehouses,  to  hold 
165,000  tons  of  com,  10  stories  high,  with  water-tight  and  rat- 
proof  cellars,  and  elevation  machinery  worked  by  hydraulic  power 
able  to  transfer  from  the  ships  250  tons  per  hour.  In  1875  the 
*  quantities  *  of  timber  imported  were — of  yellow  pine,  2,060,000 
cubic  feet ;  of  Quebec  oak,  1,058,000 ;  of  birch,  431,000 ;  of 
pencil  cedar,  66,850 ;  of  mahogany,  7,000,000 ;  of  spruce  deal 
and  boards,  84,222  'standard'  (of  165  cubic  feet  apiece) ;  from 
the  Baltic,  646,000  cubic  feet  of  fir  logs,  and  391,400  of  piich 
pine.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  traffic  between  N.  America 
and  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  through  L.,  which  has  also  a 
large  share  of  the  Eastem  and  Australian  trade.  The  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  L.  in  1873  received  1,807,584  bales 
of  the  2,840,981  exported  from  the  U.S. ;  12,570,632  cwts.  of 
the  total  13,639,252  imported  into  England.  L.  is  also  the 
second  largest  wool  market  in  the  country.  In  1873  the  exports 
of  British  manufactures  and  produce  amounted  in  value  to 
;f 93,925, 396.  The  chief  items  were  cotton  manufactures 
(;£^34t794>9^9)  i  cotton  yam  (;£^4,63 1,045)  >  woollen  manufactures 
{;f  11,299,679) ;  linens  (;f4,648,362) ;  iron  (jf  11,350,312) ;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  (^£'2,626,994) ;  haberdashery  and  millinery 
(;£'2, 282,083).  In  1875  (^  ^^^  yc^)  there  entered  the  port 
13,424  vessels,  of  6,252,267  tons ;  and  cleared,  12,631,  of 
6,028,089  tons ;  the  gross  receipts  of  customs  were  ;C2,9I9,4I9> 
To  the  port  belonged  1866  sailing  vessels  of  990,867  tons ;  and 
^63  steamers  of  412,464  tons.  Sesides  its  enormous  trade,  L. 
has  a  vast  passenger-traffic,  no  fewer  than  eight  lines  of  steamers 
communicating  hence  with  New  York  and  other  N.  American 
ports,  in  addition  to  various  lines  for  the  Pacific,  Mediterranean, 
India,  &c.  The  Cunard  Company  alone  has  49  vessels,  %{  which 
84  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  service.  Other  celebrated  lines 
are  the  Natioiial  (with  12  large  steamers),  the  White  Star  (6), 
the  Inman  (12),  the  Guion  (61,  the  Dominion  (12),  the  Allan  (20), 
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and  ihe  Anchor  (6).     There  is  also  an  exteniiive  local  steam- 
packet  service  daily  to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  twice  or  thrice  weekly 
to  Cork,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow,  &c.    The  great  centre  of  the 
passenger  traffic  is  the  famous  Landing  Stage,  a  vast  pontoon  do- 
minating the  Mersey,  from  which  tenders  convey  their  complement 
to  the  large  steamers  lying  out  in  the  river,  and  where  there  is  1 
constant  bustle  about  the  steam  ferryboats.     This  structure  bid 
just  been  renewed  at  a  cost  of  ;^25o,00O  when  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  30th  July  1874 ;  a  more  convenient  one  has 
since  taken  its  place,  little  short  of  a  mile  in  length.    The  indus- 
tries of  L.  are  great,  unless  compared  with  its  commerce.  There 
are  extensive  sugar-refineries,  shipbuilding  yards  (29  vesseb  of 
31,806  tons  were  built  in  1873),  iron  and  brass  foundries,  engineer- 
ing works,  rice,  flour,  and  saw  mills,  cigar  factories,  and  manu- 
factures of  chain-cables,  anchors,  cordage,  chemicals,  soap,  glass, 
spirits,  nautical  instruments,  &c.    The  market  accommoaation  of 
L,  is  superior  even  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  Geneial  markets  are 
St.  John's  (183  yards  by  43),  St.  James's,  St  Thomas's,  and  St 
Martin's ;  there  are  also  a  cattle-market,  a  fish-market,  and  various 
fancy  bazaars.  L.  sends  three  members  to  Parliament  In  politics 
it  is  strongly  Conservative,  and  has  been  so  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  with  but  very  brief  intervals.    A  strong  Irish  and  alien 
element  exists ;  nowhere,  unless  perhaps  in  Manchester, is  Orange- 
ism  advocated  more  ardently.   The  merchant  princes  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  old  family,  not  only  long  connected  with  L.  itself,  but  claim-    \ 
ing  descent  from  the  landed  families  of  Lancashire.  Pop.  in  1800, 
77,708,  in  1831,  205,572,  in  1861,  443.938,  in  1871,  49334^  ' 
(including  W.  Derby  and  Birkenhead,  650,510).     The  first  part  1 
of  the  name  L.  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  conjecture.    A 
traditional  theory  is  that  the  place  receiyed  its  name  because  tke 
'  pool  •  was  haunted  by  the  *  Liver '  or  •  Lever,'  a  bird  of  which  | 
next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  which  is  identified  with  the  one 
figuring  in  the  town's  armorial  bearings.     The  true  orifin  is 
probably  the  Welsh  Llyr-fnvl  (*  the  sea  pool ').     Such  at  least  is 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  first  authentic  charter  of  the  place, 
which  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  in  1 1 73.     In  1313,  when  the 
ports  contributed  to  the  navy,  L*  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  one  bark  and  six  men.     Two  centuries  later  Lelaod  aays, 
*  Lyrpole  alias  Lyverpoole,  a  paved  town,  hath  but  a  chapel,| 
although  '  is  smaule  custom  payd  that  causit  marchaunts  to  resort' 
In  1565  it  had  only  138  householders  and  cottagers.    Daring 
the  Civil  War  L.  suffered  three  sieges,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  c.  its  population  had  increased  to  5714.     With  the  opening 
of  the  1 8th  c.  a  great  change  took  place.     By  1709  the  shipping 
had  grown  to  84  vessels  of  6000  tons,  and  with  the  construction 
of  the  first  dock  by  the  excavation  of  the  ancient  'pool'  began 
the  foreign  trade.     In  1757  the  first  stage  coach  to  London  was 
started,  performing  the  journey  in  four  days.     The  popu  increased 
from  25,700  in  1760  to  77,708  in  1800.     The  staple  commerce 
of  the  town  during  the  latter  part  of  the   1 8th  c.  was  what  is 
euphemistically  called  *  the  African  trade,'  in  other  words  the 
slave  trade.     The  rapid  advance  of  L.  in  later  times  has  been  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  cotton,  and 
the  revolution  consequent  upon  the  application  of  steam-power 
in  the  industrial  arts.     L,  is  the  birthplace  of  W.  Roscoe,  the  his- 
torian, and  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  aaopted  town  of  John  Gibson, 
the  sculptor.    See  Picton's  Memorials  o/L,  (enlarged  ed.  1875). 

Liverpool  Plains,  a  pastoral  district  in  the  N.  of  New 
South  Wales  covering  an  area  of  16,900  sq.  miles.  DiscoTcred 
by  Oxley  in  1818,  they  were  by  him  named  after  Lord  Liverpool 
Water  is  scarce,  and  the  land  consequently  ill  adapted  for  till- 
age, but  it  supports  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

Liverpool  Banges,  in  New  South  Wales,  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  great  Australian  Cordillera  (see  AUSTRALIA),  to  which  it 
runs  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  length  of  the  I^  K.  is  150 
miles,  and  its  average  height  3000  feet,  culminating  in  Moont 
M 'Arthur  (5000  feet).  The  range  b  exceedingly  prcdpitou?, 
but  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  Mount  Wingen,  which, 
though  not  a  volcano,  is  in  a  state  of  constant  combustion, 
caused  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  beds  of  coal  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface. 

LiVery  (Fr.  livree^  Lat  liberatio\  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  costumes  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  retainers  of  the 
Frankish  kings,  now  signifies  the  peculiar  dzess  by  which 
the  servants  of  a  particular  gentleman  are  distingniabed.  U» 
indeed,  in  feudal  times,  included  whatever  money,  victuals,  or 
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clothes  were  periodicellv  delivered  by  a  lord  to  his  officials  or 
domestics,  bat  principally  denoted  outward  tokens  of  distinc- 
tioo»  as  the  ^riba  ^stivalis'  and  ^hiemaJis^  mentioned  in  the 
Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  L  as  worn  by  the  servants  of  the 
Court  The  wearing  of  L.  by  the  general  adherents  of  an  indi- 
Tidoml,  which  had  long  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance 
of  private  feuds,  was  restricted  to  menials  by  statutes  of  Edward 
III.  and  Richard  II. ;  but  the  wearing  of  L.  by  all  fraternities 
and  *  Us  gent%  de  wtestere^  or  trades  of  the  cities  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  a  statute  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Henry  I V.  Under  the  second  and  third  Edwards  a  dis* 
tinctive  L.  was  adopted  bv  each  of  the  craft-gilds  of  the  City  of 
London  that  had  obtained  a  charter  and  the  enrolment  ot  its 
ordinances  in  the  Mayor's  Court  The  Uvery  Companies^  as 
these  were  hence  called,  acquired  at  that  time  an  influence  that 
proved  lasting,  for  till  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  freemen  of 
the  ninety-one  trade-guilds  of  London  were  the  sole  constituents 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  tlie  City. 

Idwery  of  Seisixi,  in  English  law,  is  a  delivery  of  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements.    In  Scotch  law,  see  Infeftmsnt. 

IiiVingston,  Edward,  an  American  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Clermont,  New  York,  May  26,  1764.  His  father  was  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
Collie  in  1 781,  and  began  practice  as  an  advocate  in  New 
York  in  1785.  He  sat  in  Congress  1794-1801,  and  became  dis- 
trict attorney  and  mayor  of  New  York  in  t8oi.  In  1803 
embeslements  havine  been  made  from  the  state  funds  under  his 
charge,  he  resigned  the  office,  handed  over  all  his  property,  and 
removed  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  obtained  much  success  as  a 
jurist.  He  revised  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana  in  1823-24,  and 
drew  np  a  criminal  code  in  1826,  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833.  The  latter,  though  not  adopted  anywhere  in 
its  entirety,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  poial  legislation  of 
numj  countries.  L  sat  in  Congress  1823-29,  was  Secretary  of 
State,  1831-33,  and  Minister  at  Paris  1833-35.  He  died  at 
Rhinebcck,  New  York,  May  26,  1836.  See  L^s  Life,  by  C  H. 
Ilimt  (1864),  and  his  Complete  Works  on  Jurisprudeme  (2  vols. 
New  York,  1873). 

Idw'iilgstoiie,  David,  MJ).,  LZ1.D.,  the  great  missionary 
traveller,  was  bom  at  East  Kilbride,  in  Lsnarkshire,  19th 
March  1813.  Employed  in  early  youth  as  a  'piecer'  at  the 
Blantyre  cotton-mills,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  classics 
at  an  evening  school,  and  later  by  hard  work  in  summer  was 
enabled  during  several  winters  to  study  medicine  and  theology 
at  Glasgow.  In  1838  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1840  was  ordained  as  a 
medical  missionary,  and  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
to  Port  Natal,  where  he  beoune  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Mofiat,  whose  daughter  he  married  subsequently.  In 
the  earliest  years  of  his  service  as  a  missionary  in  the  Bechuana 
country  he  sent  much  valuable  information  to  Petermann's 
AfiitheUuHgeH  and  the  London  Geographical  Society.  He  made 
his  essay  as  an  en>lorer  by  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  ist 
August  1849,  and  later  crossed  the  continent  in  his  '  great  jour- 
ney '  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Congo,  arriving  at  Loando  in  June 
1S54,  after  eighteen  months  traveling.  In  September  follow- 
ing he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  proceeding  by  Linyanti,  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Zete,  and  the  course  of  the  Zambezi, 
arriving  at  its  mouth,  20th  May  1856.  The  Victoria  gold  medal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  bad  been  awarded  to  him  in  1855, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  the  publication  of  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  S,  Africa  (1857)  gained  him  a  Euro- 
pean renown.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  with  Mr.  C. 
Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Rae,  aided  by  the  Governments 
of  E^iand  and  Portugal,  he  started  on  an  expedition  which 
lasted  five  years,  and  during  which  he  explored  the  Zambezi  and 
Shir^,  and  discovered  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  A  NarraHve  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zamhen  (1865 ;  new  ed.  1875).  Setting  out  for  the  last  time 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  accredited 
as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  to  the  chiefs  of  the  interior,  L  devoted 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (q.  v.).  Striking 
the  Rovnma  river,  he  rounded  the  S.  end  of  Nyassa,  crossed  the 
river  Loangwa,  touched  the  S.  end  of  Tanganyika,  explored 
Lake  Moeio  (q.  v.X  discovered  Bangweolo  (q.  v.),  and  felf  back 
to  Ujiji  in  greatly  impaired  health.  A  rumour  meantime  had 
reached  England  of  his  having  been  killed  by  natives,  and  an 


expedition,  under  Mr.  Edward  D.  Ymmg,  went  out  in  a  search 
for  him  that  was  fruitless.  Later,  however,  letters  were  received 
from  L  dsLted  May  1869.  Amid  terrible  hardships,  aggravated 
by  repeated  illnesses,  and  the  desertion  of  all  his  men  save  three, 
L  made  his  way  roughly  by  the  course  of  the  Luamo  river  to 
the  Lualaba,  as  far  N.  as  the  Bagen^  country,  but  was  unable 
to  procure  canoes,  and  returned  to  Ujiji  prostrated  and  despond- 
ing. Here  he  was  found  bv  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  repre« 
senting  the  New  York  Herald^  in  the  autumn  of  187 1.  ^er 
a  voyage  together  round  the  N.  of  Tanganyika,  in  an  unrewarded 
search  for  the  outlet,  L  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  return 
as  far  as  Unyayembe,  and  then  alone  resumed  the  search  for  the 
Caput  Nili.  Returning  by  Taneanvika  to  Bangweolo,  which  he 
meant  to  explore,  he  traversed  the  N.  and  £.  shore,  and  crossed 
the  Chambeze.  But  the  terrible  journey  through  the  marshes 
was  too  great  a  strain,  and  after  a  severe  illness  he  died  at 
Chitambos  villxige,  Ilala,  4th  May  1873.  A  relief  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Geographical  Society  under  Lieut  Cameron  was 
only  in  time  to  meet  the  party  returning  with  the  embalmed 
body  at  Unyayembe,  l6th  October.  The  body  was  taken  to 
England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  April  1874. 
Besides  having  unusual  power  of  observation  and  endurance,  L 
showed  great  tact  and  resource  in  dealing  with  savage,  refrac- 
tory natives.  A  cool,  sensible  man  of  business,  he  was  never- 
theless animated  by  a  high  Christian  spirit,  and  a  noble  desire 
to  put  down  slavery,  whidi  he  called  '  the  great  open  sore  of  Uie 
world.'  The  immense  value  of  his  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Central  Africa  is  a  little  apt  to  be  underrated  on  account  of  his 
unimpassioned,  though  ludd  narrative.  See  his  Last  Jommals^ 
edited  l^  Rev.  H.  Waller  {2  vols.  Lond.  1874) ;  and  Stanley's 
Hem  I  Found  L.  (Lond.  1873). 

LivluB,  Ti'tus,  was  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  B.c  59.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Rome,  but  returned  to  his  native  city 
before  his  death  in  A.D.  17.  He  was  married,  and  had  at  least 
two  children.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  his  re- 
putation was  so  high,  that  a  Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadis  to 
Kome  for  the  sole  purpose  of  beholding  him.  He  conmienced 
his  career  as  a  rhetorician,  and  wrote  on  rhetorical  subjects ; 
but  his  great  work  is  the  Annates^  ^x  History  of  Rome^  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  deaUi  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9. 
It  occupied  142  books,  of  which  35  (the  first  10^  and  21-^5 
inclusive)  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  Epitomes^  or  sum- 
maries of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two,  framed  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  history  itself.  After  the  5th  or  6th  c 
the  history  was  divided  into  decades,  or  groups  of  10  books  each 
— books  I,  21,  and  31  opening  with  a  briei  preface,  and  seve- 
rally marking  the  conunencement  of  an  important  epoch.  The 
first,  third,  and  fourth  decades  are  entire,  and  also  one  half  of 
the  fifth.  Of  the  remainder,  we  possess  nothing  but  inconsider- 
able fragments.  The  first  decade  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  till  B.C.  294.  The  second,  which  is  lost, 
embraced  the  period  from  B.C  294  to  219,  and  comprised  an 
account  of  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Italy  and  a  portion  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Pyrrhus ;  of  the  First  Punic  War,  &c.  The  third  extends 
from  B.C.  219  to  201,  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  the  contemporaneous  struggles  in  Spain  and 
Greece.  The  remaining  extant  portion  extends  from  B.C  20X  to 
167,  and  traces  the  progress  ot  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Aria,  ending  with  the  triumph 
of  iEmilius  Paullus,  Niebuhr  is  confident  that  L  did  not  begin 
his  historical  labours  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
had  not  completed  his  plan  when  he  died.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  his  work  his  authorities  were  chiefly  Enniua,  Faoius 
Pictor,  Cindns  Alimentus,  and  Calpumius  Piso  \  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  third  decade  he  depends  almost  exdn- 
sively  on  Polybius.  He  aimed,  not  at  a  critical  history  of  Rome, 
but  an  interesting  and  attractive  story  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
was  accused  by  Asinins  PolUo  of  Fatavinitas,  or  provincial  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  but  this  cannot  now  be  detected.  His 
style  is  almost  faultless.  It  flows  on  in  '  a  calm,  strong,  clear, 
sparkling,  deep,  and  unbroken  current ;  the  diction  shows  rich- 
ness without  neavioess,  and  simplicity  without  tameness.'  L. 
was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  military  art,  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  and  geography.  He  owes  his  great 
fiune  as  a  historian,  not  to  industry  or  accuracjr,  intellectual  in- 
sight or  philosophic  breadth,  but  to  the  nobili^  of  his  theme, 
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nnd  to  the  mwellous  power  and  skill  wiih  which  he  wielded 
(he  Roman  tongue-  The  besl  edition*  of  L,  are,  text  only — 
Madvig  (S  parti  iS66) ;  Weissenboni  (6  vol).  Teubnei,  1S71); 
with  eiplanatorjr  notes — DraJcenborch  (7  vols.  1746  ;  iep<inlcd, 
15  vols.  Suitte.  iSlS);  Welssenborn  (10  vo!s.  1S67).  Sceley'n 
edtiion  of  Bsob  1.  (Macmillui,  1S71)  contains  an  excellent  his- 
torical introductiot). 

Iiiv'iiu  Androni'Oiu,  the  earliest  Roman  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Tarenlum,  and  Bout- 
ished  about  240  B.c,  in  which  yeai  his  first  drama  was  exhibited. 
"  :  was  for  some  titne  a  slave  at  Rome,  engaged  in  the  instnic- 

[1  of  his  master's  children,  but  was  alierwards  lestoied  lo 
freedom.  The  titles  and  fragment*  of  at  least  fourteen  of  his 
dranuu  have  come  down  to  us.  They  all  treat  of  Greek  sub- 
jects, and  are  to  a  great  extent  imitations  of  Greek  dramai.  L. 
',e  ako  a  Latin  Odyssey  in  Salumian  verse  and  hynuis. 

LiVny,  ■  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  253  miles  S. 

'  "  '      ail,  has  six  churches,       '  "'      

Pop.  (1870)  ia,97S. 

Xiivo'niA  (Ger.  Livlattd,  or  Lit/land),  B~  government  of  Rus- 
sia, and  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  is  t>ounded  N.  by  Esthonia, 
E.  by  Lakes  Peipus  and  P^^kov,  S.  by  Witebsk  and  Courlaiid, 
and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Area  18,150  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1S70)  1,000,876.  Lakes  occupy  one-fiflccnth,  and  forests  Hve- 
etevenths,  of  the  surface,  which  along  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy, 
but  inland  rises  in  fertile  and  well-wooded  uplands,  Munna- 
Mii^  ('egg-mountain'),  attaining  an  elevation  of  1057  feet. 
The  Aa  and  Embach  are  the  chief  riven.  Rye,  barley,  hemp, 
flax,  and  linseed  yield  good  crops  ;  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster, 
marble,  and  flint  are  extensively  quarried  ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous brick-kilns,  glass-houses,  and  saw-mills.  The  govemment 
includes  the  islands  of  Oescl,  Mohn,  and  Kunb.  Riga  [q.  v.)  is 
(he  capital,  Serenly.three  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro* 
teslanti,  and  tifteen  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
Russians,  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Germans  occupy  the  towns  ; 
Esthonians  (about  410,000)  the  N.,  and  Letts  (360,000)  the  S. 
A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Livoniani  (some  2000)  still  lingers 
in  N,  Courland.  They  belong  to  the  Finnic  family,  and  their 
language,  retained  in  considerable  purity,  has  been  fully  treated 
in  S^dpta'i  LiviichtCraiatnaHiiitui  WBrltrbuch  (l  vols.  Pclersb. 
lS6t),  and  was  first  made  known  to  Western  Europe  by  ship- 
wrecBed  Bremen  merchants  (1158),  and  in  laoi  Bishop  A Ibrecnt 
founded  at  Riga  the  Order  of  the  Sword  {Sehvurlntlcr).  asso- 
ciated (1137I  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.).  L.  formed 
with  Esthonia  a  Swedish  province  (1660-1721),  and  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt.  See  Eckardt's  Livland 
(vol.i.  Leips.  \%']t),3JiA  kaicn'  BtUragi  lur  Slatistii  Livlandt 
(Riga,  1S76). 

B  (Lat.  iiira),   an  old  French  coin,  valued  at  twenty 
sons,  now  superseded  by  the  fnnc. 

Uxivia'tion  (from  Lat.  lix,  '  ashes '),  in  chemistry,  is  the 
separation  by  washil^  of  the  soluble  ingredients  in  a  mixture 
from  the  insoluble. 

ZJxu'rion,  a  town  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli,  38  miles  N,W.  of 
Zikyntho,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  carpets  and  cottons,  and 
considerable  trade  and  shipping.     Pop.  (1870)  5031. 

Idz'aTd  (Fr.  Ikard,  Ijt.  lactrta),  a  name  given  to  all  the 
ipedei  of  LactttUia,  in  the  class  Keptilia.  In  this  order  the 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  united  by  bone,  the  limbs  are 
well  developed,  though  in  a  few  genera  one  or  both  pairs  may 
be  absent,  'llie  body  is  covered  with  scales.  The  vertebne  of 
the  back  are  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  and  the  heads 
or  eapituia  of  Ihe  ribs  are  simple.  The  sacrum  may  be  unrepre- 
sented; when  present,  its  vertebra  do  not  exceed  two  in  number. 
The  teeth— save  in  some  extinct  liiards— do  not  spring  from 
sockets,  A  urinary  bladder  exists,  and  the  apertureof  the  C/Mi-u 
(q,  V.)  is  transverse.  Movable  eyelids  exist  in  the  majority  of 
the  liiards,  and  a  distinct  breast-bone  is  developed.  The  daisifi- 
catim  of  the  L.  is  still  a  matter  i^arding  which  various  opinions 
eiiU.  Some  authorities  simply  divide  the  order  into  families, 
other*  subdividing  the  group  in  a  primary  manner  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  or  tongue.  Thus  the  Pleurodonl  liiards  are 
those  in  which  Ihe  teeth  are  set  in  ridges  on  the  sidesof  the  jaw- 


bones ;  the  Acrodonl  lizards  being  those  in  which  Ihe  teeth  m  ' 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  jaws.  By  the  conforauiion 
"'  the  tongue  the  tii-  1 


irdsai 


ivided  ii 


Brevilingui  . 

the  tongue    is   short 

and  thick,  and  capa-    ^ 

ble  of  prottUiion  only  J 

when    the   mouth   is     ~ 

open  ;  and  into  ^ijji- 

Hnguia,   or  those   in 

which  the  tongue   is 

cleft  at  its  tip  and  pro- 

trusible   through   the 

jaws.      Fouii  liiardi 

lir^t     occur    in     the 

Middle      Permian 

rocks,  and  many  sin- 

gular  extinct  forms  are  i  ■    ,j 

known.      The  genus  Liiard. 

Laccrla  includes  the 

most  familiar  species  of  L.,  the  sand  L.  (i.  afi/if),  ana  grra  u 

(Z.  viridis),  the  former  common  in  Britain,  and  the  lalla  in  )a-  . 

sey,  belonging  to  this  group.    The  viviparous  or  tcaly  L.  (Zulus 

vivipara),  also  common  in  Britain,  retains  the  epi  within  llic 

parent  body  until   the  young  are  hatched.     It  is  oUve-brova 

above  and  orange  below.     Black  spots  vary  the  colour  of  ibt 

male.     The  L.  oitUata,  or  eyed  L.,  u  found  in  S.  Eonipe.    In 

colour  is  bright  green,  a  scries  of  azure  spots  adorning  the  nJei 

The  green  L.  is  of  a  unifonn  green  hue,  and  the  sand  L.  is 

brown  above  and  white  beneath, 

Iiizard  Point,  the  most  southerly  headland  of  Eogland,  ia  ' 
Comwali,  19  miles  S.E,  of  Penzance,  and  on  Ihe  E.  lide  of 
Mounts  Bay,  It  is  the  Pnmeiilormm  Daiammiim  of  ll* 
Romans,  presents  bold  serpentine  cliffs  lo  the  sea,  and  mppom  , 
two  lighthouses,  each  222  feet  high,  with  fixed  lights  visiblt  Tm 
20  miles.     Off  the  coast  are  the  Stags  and  other  rocks.  ' 

Idama  [Auchtnia),  a  genus  of  Ruminant  quadrupeds  beloBE'  1 
ing  to  the  family  Camilida  or  Camels  (q.  v.),  but  diiU«£aist!ed 
from  tlic  latter  l^  the  absence 
of  humps,  and  by  the  toes  being 
separate.  The  L.  inhabits  S. 
America,  the  best  known  form 
being  the  A.  or  L.  Paco—'Ca.t  Al- 
paca (q.  v.)  of  commerce.  Other 
three  kinds  of  llamas,  known 
respectively  as  the  vicugna,  Guan- 
aco  {q.  v.),  and  yamma,  are  known, 
but  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  they  ,- 
are  to  be  reckoned  distinct  spedes. 
The  L.  attains  a  length  of  4  or  5 
feet  Its  neck  is  very  long,  but 
its  head  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  sheep.  It  has  the  curiom  habit  of  ejecting  a  qimdlityof 
acrid  saliva  when  irritated  in  any  wav.  The  yamma  is  brown,  Im  ' 
slender  legs,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  beast  of  burieD  by  iht  \ 
Spaniards  in  S.  America.  The  vicugna  has  a  very  delicate  ("■■ 
It  is  a  wild  wary  animal,  and  of  all  the  species  appears  to  be  1 
least  susceptible  of  domestication.  1 

Llandatrc  the  Church  on  the  Taff),  a  city  of  S.  WiK"  , 
Glamorganshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Taff,  3  miles  N'.W,  i 
of  Cardiff  by  ralL  Though  called  a  city  on  account  of  its  gi'i»!  ; 
title  to  a  bishop  and  having  a  fine  cathedral,  it  is  only  1  s"^' 
gling  village  with  700  inhabitants.  ' 

Llandud'no  ('Church  of  St.  Tudno'),a*watering-pUceofN-  | 
Wales,  in  Caernarvonshire,  a  little  S.  of  Great  Onnc  s  Held,  al 
the  estuary  of  the  Conway,  40  miles  W.S,W.  of  Liverpool  bj  rail-  ' 
The  Welsh  Brighton,  it  ia   handsomely  built  with  terrun.   > 
parades,  &c      Pop.  (1871)  276*.      A  walk  of  six  miles  llorti 
the  grand  limestone  clifls  of  the  Great  Onne  (Welsh  Cyart^'. 
round  which   a  carriage  drive  was  being  constracled  in  IKJS-   ■ 
The  vicinity  is  rich  in  oeautiful  scenery  and  quaint  antiquiu^ 
?,^f:  Handy  Guide,  by  J.  Price,  M.A.  (1S75),  and  Smith's  ,<«*'■    1 
ohgy  o/the  Great  Ontu's  Head  (1875). 
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confluence  of  the  liiedi  with  the  Burry  estuaiy,  was  a  mere  Tillage 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy.  It  is  now  a  lapicUy 
increasing  place,  with  a  town-liall,  custom-house,  floating  basin, 
and  fonr  docks,  one  of  them  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  500  tons. 
la  1875  there  entered  1 155  vessels  of  98,478  tons,  and  deared 
1501  of  135,292  tons;  and  there  were  91  ships  of  ijiS'S  tons 
beloDflng  to  the  port  The  customs  revenues  were  J&2993,  and 
the  value  of  exports  (coal,  iron,  &c),  ;f  70,797,  the  chief  import 
being  copper  ore  from  ComwalL  The  Cambrian  Copper  Works, 
with  iron,  tin,  and  lead  foundries,  and  an  extensive  pottery,  em- 
ploy  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  L.  joins  with  Caermar. 
then  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  15,281. 

UangoU'en  (<  St.  Collen's  church  *),  a  market-town  of  N. 
Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  9  miles  S.W.  of  Wrexham  by  rail, 
on  the  Dee,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  four-arched  bridge  of  the 
14th  c»  has  manufactures  of  flannel  and  woollen,  breweries  and 
collieries,  iron -works  and  limestone  ouarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Pop.  (1871)  5987.  The  beautiful  Vale  of  L,  conuins  the 
ruins  of  Caer  Dinas  Bx^,  on  a  conical  hill  910  feet  high,  and 
of  Vale  Cnicis  Abbey  ;  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  the  oldest  inscribed 
British  monument ;  and  the  Cysylltaw  Aqueduct,  with  nineteen 
arches,  126  feet  high  and  1007  long,  constructed  by  Telford 
(1808)  to  carry  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the  Dee. 

ZJanidloes  ('  Chnrch  of  St  Idloes'),  a  market-town  of  N* 
'Wales,  in  Montgomeivshire,  on  the  Severn,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Newtown  by  rail,  has  flannel  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  slate  and  stone  ouarries  and  twenty  lead 
minei.  L»  joins  with  the  five  other  Montgomery  boroughs  in 
sending  one  member  to  Parliament    Pop.  (1871)  3428. 

lilanos  (Sp.  '  plains,'  from  Lat  planus,  *  level '),  the  name 
g[iven  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  great  Orinoco 
plain  in  S.  America,  which  is  only  192  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea.  There  is  little  wood  in  the  L«.,  though  Mauritia  palms  and  some 
shrubs  are  found  along  the  rivers,  where  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco 
have  now  been  intn^uced.  The  tropical  climate  renders  the 
region  in  one  season  a  barren  desert,  m  another  a  field  of  rich, 
waving  grass,  like  the  savannas  of  N.  America. 

JAean^TUk,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Badajoz,  55  miles  N. 
of  Seville.  It  has  linen,  woollen,  and  leather  industries.  Pop. 
6000.  Near  L.  Lord  Combermere  rented  a  French  force,  nth 
April  1812. 

Uoren'te,  Jtian  Antonio,  a  Spanish  author,  bom  30th 
March  1756  at  Rincon-del-Soto  (Aragon),  educated  at  Tarragona 
!  and  Saragossa,  and  became  a  priest  in  1779.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  vicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  and  during 
this  period  composed  a  number  of  indiflerent  dramas.  In 
1 785  he  became  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  historical  study.  Driven  from  court  for  political 
reasons  for  a  number  of  years,  he  only  recovered  his  place  in 
1806^  when  he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  church  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Toledo.  L.  hailed  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Spain  with  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  (1809),  and  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  he 
was  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  historical 
archives,  and  in  the  second  to  look  after  the  confiscated  property. 
In  181 7  he  took  up  residence  in  Paris  and  published  his  greatest 
w^ork,  Hisioria  crUica  de  la  Inquisicion  de  EspaMa  (4  vols. ),  which 
along  with  his  Portraits  PoUtiques  des  Papet^  secured  his  expulsion 
from  France  in  1822.  He  diedat  Madrid,  5th  February  1823.  The 
works  of  L.  are  of  enduring  interest,  owing  to  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  for  examining  historical  documents,  but  though 
written  with  sufficient  deamess,  they  have  been  condemned  for  an 
absence  of  precision  and  conscientious  accuracy.  See  L.'8  NoHcia 
Biogmfica,  o  Memorias  rara  la  Historia  de  sa  Vida  (Par.  1818). 

Uoyd'S,  the  merchants*  and  underwriter's  subscription  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  London  Elxchange,  so  called  from  Lloyd's 
i  cofiee-house,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  underwriting.  The 
I  underwriter's  association  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve. 
I  It  is  in  constant  communication  with  agents  all  over  the  world, 
I  who  report  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  and  casualties. 
About  ^40^000^000  is  annually  insured  here.  The  subscription 
varies  with  the  diflerent  classes  of  members.  Uoyd  *s  List  (founded 
1716,  published  dail^  since  1800),  contains  the  latest  shipping 
news.  Lhyd*s  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  \%  an 
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annual  and  valuable  publication,  issued  at  Lloyd's  Register  Office 
of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  2  White  Lion  Court  The  ad- 
mirable organisation  of  L.  s  intelligence  department  has  virtually 
made  it  '  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  world  s  sea-borne  trade  and 
commerce.'  Several  kindred  societies  have  been  established  on 
the  Continent  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  was  founded  in  Trieste  in 
1833  by  C  L.  von  Briick.  It  is  the  agency  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  steamers ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  insurance  business, 
has  a  literary  or  scientific  department  with  printing  and  pub* 
lishing  works.  The  journal  Giomale  del  Uoyd  Austriaco  was 
begun  in  1835.  '^^  North  German  Lloyd's  (Nord-deutscher 
Uoyd)  at  Bremen  is  important  in  connection  with  American 
steamers  and  emigration.  See  F.  Martin's  History  of  Uoyds 
and  of  Marine  Insurance  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1870). 

Loach  (CoHlis\  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cyprinida  or  that  of  the  carps.  The  body  is  somewhat 
long,  and  the  scales  smaU.  The  skin  has  the  power  of  secreting 
and  exuding  a  glutinous  secretion,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  eeU 
and  blennies.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  teeth  are  deficient  The 
common  L.  is  the  Cobitis  harbatula  of  naturalists.  Its  average 
height  is  4  or  5  inches,  and  its  colour  is  a  greyish-yellow,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  It  is  a  bottom-feeder,  and  appears  to  subsist 
on  worms  and  im^ect-larvse.  The  Scotch  name  of  '  beardie '  and 
the  specific  name  harbatula  have  reference  to  the  barbules  or  fila- 
ments which  depend  from  the  mouth.  Another  species  is  the 
C.fossilis  or  lake  L.,  found  in  many  European  lakes  and  rivers. 

Loading^.  Under  the  contract  of  afireightment,  the  ship- 
master and  owner  are  bound  to  see  that  due  preparation  is  made 
and  care  taken  of  the  goods  in  loading  and  unloading.  Tack- 
ling must  be  supplied,  sufficient  to  guard  against  injury. 

Loadstone,  or  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  a  black  coloured 
mineral  having  the  composition  FcjO^,  and  possessing  magnetic 
properties.    See  Iron  and  Magnetism. 

Loam  (Ger.  lehm^  allied  to  Lat.  limas,  and  £ng.  slime), 
is  a  variety  of  soil  consisting  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
of  clay  intmiately  mixed  with  sand,  limestone,  and  organic 
matters.  Such  soils  lack  the  tenacity  of  clay,  are  much  more 
fertile  than  sand,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  in  virtue  of  their 
loose  texture  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

Loan.  The  Roman  law  draws  a  distinction  in  the  contract 
of  L.  between  mutuum  and  commodate;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  the  L.  of  subjects  which  are  perishable,  or  which  may 
be  estimated  by  weight,  number,  or  measure ;  such  as  grain  or 
fruit ;  the  latter  applies  to  a  L.  which  must  be  individually  re- 
turned to  the  owner,  as  a  horse  or  a  picture.  In  mutuum,  if 
the  subject  be  destroyed  or  injured,  the  loss  falls  on  the  bor- 
rower. In  commodate,  the  property  remaining  with  the  lender, 
loss  or  injury  to  the  subject  falls  on  him.    See  Borrowing. 

Loan  SocietieB.  These  are  regulated  by  the  Act  3  and  4^ 
Vict  c.  1 10.  Persons  desirous  of  forming  a  loan  society,  or  who 
have  formed  one  for  making  loans  to  the  industrious  classes, 
must  have  the  rules  certified  by  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify 
the  rules  of  saving  banks.  The  rules  are  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  officer  of  the  society. 

Loando.    See  SXo  Paulo  da  Loando. 

Loan'^,  a  state  of  W.  Africa,  extending  from  the  Okanda 
or  Ogowai  river  near  the  equator  to  the  river  Congo.  The  coast 
is  low-lying  and  fertile,  but  is  flanked  by  the  terraced  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Complida,  rising  out  of  vast  forests.  The  government 
is  despotic,  polygamy  prevails,  and  the  religion  consists  of  rude 
superstitions.  'Hiere  is  some  trade  in  ivory,  wax,  palm  oil,  &c. 
In  the  towns  and  villages  slight  industries  are  carried  on  in 
basket-working,  grass-cloth  weaving,  mat-dyeing,  and  canoe- 
making. — ^L.,  the  capital,  lies  near  L.  Bay,  135  miles  W.  of  the 
Congo,  and  has  a  pop.  oif  15,00a 

Loaaa'cesB,  or  the  Flowering  Nettle  Family,  consists  of 
about  seventy  known  species  of  small  shrubs  or  herlK,  and  some- 
times twining  climbers,  all  restricted  to  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  Tne  order  does  not  include  any  plants  01  special 
qualities  beyond  those  possessing  stinging  hairs,  but  several 
nave  been  brought  into  oiltivation  for  their  showy  flowers,  such 
as  species  of  Blumenbachia,  Loasa,  Jllairea, 

Ld'baa  (Wend.  luH,  Mow-lying'), a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  12  mites  E.S.E.  of  Bautzen  by  rail,  has  three  churches, 
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a  fine  rathhaus^  an  iron  tower  (erected  in  1854  on  the  Lobauer 
Berg),  mineral  baths,  dye-works,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  and  '  L.  diamonds/  a  kind  of  rock  crystals. 
Pop.  (1875)  6226. 

Lobelia,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  Campanu- 
liuea,  and  named  after  Mathias  L'Obel,  a  Flemish  botanist.  It 
includes  about  200  acknowledged  species,  widely  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  N.  America, 
S,  Africa,  and  Australia.  There  are  also  several  species  within 
the  tropics  both  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World,  but  none 
in  Northern  Asia,  and  the  few  that  reach  Europe  are  strictly 
Western  or  Mediterranean.  The  British  flora  contains  two; 
one  subaaueous  in  mountain  lakes,  the  other  limited  to  a  single 
English  locality.  A  considerable  number  are  highly  orna- 
mental, and  are  much  cultivated  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  air,  as  Z.  cardinalis  and  Z.  splendens,  whilst  Z.  Erinus,  a 
low-growing  trailing  species,  is  in  high  repute  as  a  bedding  plant. 
The  acrid  qualities  of  the  genus  are  most  strongly  represented 
in  Z.  inflata^  a  N.  American  species  sometimes  called  Indian 
tobacco,  its  flavour  and  the  symptoms  following  its  administra- 
tion,  through  the  phases  of  violent  vomiting,  stupor,  convulsions, 
and  death,  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  effected  by  tobacco 
in  eauivalent  doses.  An  ether  tincture  is  employed  by  the  medi- 
cal nculty  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  in  vogue  among  homoeo- 
pathists. 

Lo'bOB  Islands  (Span,  loho^  'a  seal*),  three  islets  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  12  miles  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country 
they  belong.  They  abound  with  seals,  and  contain  valuable  de- 
posits of  guano. 

Lob'ster  (Old  Eng.  loppestre;  allied  to  the  Lat.  hcusta?),  a 
name  given  to  various  genera  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  belonging  to 
the  order  Decapoda  (q.  v.),  and  to  the  section  Macroura  ( '  long 
tailed*)  of  that  order.  The  common  L.  {Homarus  marinus\ 
the  most  familiar  example  of  this  group,  attains  the  length  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  is  of  a  deep  bluish  black  colour,  finely  mottled 
with  lighter  markings.  Twenty  segments  or  joints  exist  in  the 
lobster*s  body ;  these  being  disposed  so  as  to  give  six  to  the 
head,  eight  to  the  thorax  or  chest,  and  six  to  the  abdomen.  The 
head  and  chest  are  united,  as  in  all  Crustacea,  to  form  a  cephalo- 
thorax.  Every  segment  of  the  body  bears  appendages ;  those 
of  the  head  being  modified  to  fonn  eyestalks,  feelers,  and  jaws ; 
those  of  the  thorax  to  form  walking-limbs,  and  maxillipedes  or 
*  jaw-feet.*  The  rudimentary  feet  belonging  to  the  abdomen  or 
tail,  are  used  by  the  female  for  carrying  the  eggs.  The  female 
when  laden  with  eggs — or  *  in  berry ' — has  many  thousands  of 
developing  eggs  attached  to  the  tail.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  this 
])Osition  by  the  L.  bending  the  tail  so  as  to  receive  the  eggs  as 
they  pass  from  the  generative  apertures.  The  latter  exist  in  the 
female  at  the  base  of  the  last  pair  of  walking-legs ;  those  of  the 
male,  at  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  The  sexes  may  be 
distinguished  thus :  the  male  has  the  appendages  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  tail  in  the  form  of  horny  filaments ;  the  female,  in  the 
form  of  soft  filaments.  The  young  L.  does  not  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  state,  like  the  young 
crab.  Nearly  allied  to  the  common  L.  is  the  spiny  L.  {Palinu- 
rus  jml^an's),  also  known  as  the  sea  crayfish,  in  which  the  claws 
and  feet  are  smaller  than  in  the  L.  ;  and  the  colour  a  purple 
brown  mottled  with  white  spots.  The  shell  bears  many  pro- 
minences and  angularities.  Both  of  these  lobsters  are  captured 
in  great  quantities  around  the  British  coasts ;  the  spiny  I^  be- 
ing more  common  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain.  The  Norway  L. 
{JViepArops  Norvfgicus)  attains  a  length  of  8  or  9  inches,  and  is 
of  more  slender  make  than  the  common  L.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
li«ht  brown  hue,  mottled  with  bright  red  markings.  See 
Dr.  A.  Wilson's  Zoology  (Edin.  1877). 

Lob'worm  (Artnuola  piscatorum\  a  species  of  marine  worms, 
lielonging  to  the  family  ArenUolida^  and  to  the  order  Enantia, 
It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  'Lug- worm,'  is  much  used  by 
fishermen  for  bait,  and  is  common  around  the  British  coasts. 
It  burrows  into  the  sand  as  the  tide  ebbs,  passing  the  debris  of 
its  barrow  through  its  body,  and  throwing  out  the  material  thus 
excavated  on  tlie  surface  of  the  sand  in  the  form  of  the  well- 
known  rope-like  coils.  The  L.  resembles  a  large  earth-worm, 
with  a  rounded  and  enlarged  head-extremity.  It  has  a  few 
bristles  along  the  sides  of  the  body ;  and  eyes  and  jaws,  so  pro- 
minently seen  in  some  marine  worms,  are  both  wanting.  The 
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colour  is  a  daik-brown.     The  gills  occur  in  the  form  orthiiteen 
tufted  organs  along  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Lo'cal  Authority  is  the  Scotch  n^^m^yf/tfririndiscriminitely 
applicable  to  the  sanitary  local  authorities  of  Scotland  in  distiiCiS 
whether  rural  or  urban.     According  to  the  English  Act  of  1872, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1S75,  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  districts  called  respectively  (1)  urban  sanitary 
districts,  and  (2)  rural  sanitary  districts,  which  are  respectively  j 
subject   to  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authorities,  called  urboo  1 
sanitary  authorities   and    rural    sanitary  authorities.     It  was 
also  enacted,  as  regards  urban  sanitary  authorities,  that  (i)  the 
authority  for  boroughs  constituted  such  either  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  should  be  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses, 
acting  by  the  council;   (2)   the   Improvement  Commissioners 
should  be  the  authority  of  Improvement  Act  districts  constitoied 
such  before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and 
having  no  part  of  its  area  situated  within  a  borough  or  local 
government  district ;  and  (3)  the  local  board  should  administer 
the  sanitary  laws  in  local  government  districts,  constituted  such 
either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  having  no  put  of 
their  areas  situated  within  a  borough,  and  not  coincident  in  area 
with  a  borough  or  Improvement  Act  district.    Improvement  Act 
districts  are  those  districts  where  commissioners  by  local  Acts 
are  entrusted  with  powers  of  town  government  and  rating.   Tbe 
English  guardians  of  the  unions  are  the  sanitary  rural  antho- 
rities,  as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  local  poor  law. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867, 
it  was  provided  that  (i)  the  town-council  should  be  the  L  A  to 
execute  the  Act  in  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  town 
council,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  police  comsus* 
sioners  or  trustees ;  and  (2)  the  police  commissioners  or  trustees 
exercising  the  functions  of  police  commissioners  under  any 
general  or  local  Act,  should  be  the  L.  A.  within  the  places  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction.  By  this  provision  the  town  councils  of 
all  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  and  the  police  commissioners 
of  police  burghs  constitute,  severally,  the  urban  L.  A  in  Scot- 
land. The  municipal  authorities  also  of  those  urban  districts 
which  have  by  a  local  Act  provided  for  themselves  a  municipal 
government,  are,  in  virtue  of  office,  the  L.  A.  By  the  same  Act 
the  parochial  boards  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  are  the  local 
authorities  of  their  respective  parishes,  or  of  such  parts  thereoi 
as  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council,  or  police  com- 
missioners, or  trustees  exercising  the  functions  of  police  commis- 
sioners. The  special  duty  of  the  L.  A.  is  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health.  See  Manual  of  Public  Healthy  by 
Michael,  Corfield,  and  Wanklyn,  edited  by  Ernest  Hart  (Lond. 
1874) ;  and  l^he  Sanitary  System  of  Scotland^  by  SheriiT  Spcns 
(Edin.  1876). 

Locha'ber  Axe,  an  axe  with  a  broad  blade  and  long  handle, 
which  was  the  old  weapon  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

Lock  (Old  Eng.  lo€\  a  well-known  apparatus,  used  for 
fastening  doors,  drawers,  &c.,  the  essential  part  of  which  consists 
of  a  bolt  intended  to  be  shot  backwards  or  forwards  by  means 
of  a  key.  In  some  cases  the  bolt,  when  shot  outwards,  catches 
in  a  fixed  staple ;  in  others  a  staple  enters  the  L.,  and  is  there 
retained  by  the  bolt.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
a  key  ;  the  stem  is  called  the  shank^  and  the  projecting  piece, 
which  throws  the  bolt,  the  Htt  or  wd*.  The  shank  is  either 
hollow  or  solid  ;  when  hollow,  the  key  slips  on  to  and  rotates 
round  a  drill-pin  fixed  to  the  lock-plate,  and  when  solid,  the 
shank  is  carried  a  little  l^eyond  the  web,  and  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  key-hole  in  the  inside  plate  acts  as  a  socket  for  iL  Solul 
shanked  keys  are  only  used  m  locks  that  open  from  either  side. 

The  invention  of  locks  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  same  form  of  door-L.  used  in  Egypt  upwards 
of  4000  years  ago,  as  testified  by  sculpture  on  a  temple  at  Kxf- 
nac,  still  obtains  in  Egypt  and  Turkey.  It  is  wholly  made  of 
wood.  The  construction  and  principle  of  action  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  accompanying  cut.  The  body  of  the  L  is  seen 
zXa  a  ;  b  bv^  the  bolt  with  a  horizontal  slot  for  the  passs^  of 
the  key,  and  three  vertical  holes  for  the  reception  01  as  many 
headed  pins,  r,  r,  r,  which  drop  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the.L.  into  the  bolt,  holding  it  fast,  when  pushed  into  its  staple. 
To  enable  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn,  the  key  ^  ^,  a  straight  piece 
of  wood  with  three  pegs  upon  it  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
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holes,  IS  passed  into  the  bolt-slot  and  pressed  npvfards.     The 
pins  are  in  this  manner  dislodged  by  the  pegs  of  the  key,  which 


SfTP^n  I>oc]e. 


with  the  bolt  may 
then  be  drawn  back. 
The  ancient  locks 
of  this  stvle  were 
often  of  huge  di- 
mensions, and  the 
figurative  passage 
in  Isaiah  (xxiL  22), 
'the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  will 
I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder,'  probably 
alludes  to  the  man- 
ner of  carrying,  on 


account  of  its  size  and  weight,  a  key  of  the  above  description. 
Locks  similar  to  the  Egyptian  kind  are  in  use  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  ComwalL 

In  England  the  !«  and  key  manufacture  has  its  chief  depart- 
ment in  S.  SiafTordshire,  where  it  has  flourished  since  the  17th  c. 
WolTerhampton,  Wiilenhall,  Wednesfield,  Walsall,  and  neigh- 
boating  villages  are  each  noted  for  special  varieties  of  locks. 
In  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  English  L,  the  bolt  is 
thrown  by  the  web  of  the  key  acting  in  the  talon  or  semi-circular 
recess  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bolt    At  the 
end  of  the  same  side  there  are  two  notches  with  a  convex  junc- 
tion, and  between  these  the  bolt  travels  on  a  stud,  a  rude  spring 
on  the  upper  side  keeping  the  bolt  in  position  when  shut  or  open. 
In  such  a  L,  no  protection  is  afforded  against  moving  the  oolt 
with  any  bent  instrument     For  this  purpose  wards,  thin  pieces 
of  rnetaU  fastened  edgewise  to  the  lock-plate  in  concentric  form 
around  the  drill  pin  or  socket,  are  introduced,  and  the  web  of 
the  key  is  cut  with  corresponding  clefts  to  pass  them.     The 
Romans  seem  to  have  used  wards  m  their  locks,  and  the  intricacy 
of  those  of  mediaeval  age  is  remarkable.    Additional  security  is 
obtained  by  the  use,  in  conjunction  with  fixed  wards,  of  a  mov- 
able lever  or  iumbUr  with  a  projecting  pin  which  falls  into  one  or 
other  of  two  notches  cut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bolt,  and  pre- 
vents it  being  moved  till  the  tumbler  be  raised  by  the  key.    The 
invention  of  the  single-tumbler  L.  occurred  in  the  i8th  c.     In 
17^  Mr.  Barron  produced  a  L.  with    two  tumblers   which 
reouired  to  be  raised  tCMnther  to  a  certain  height  before  the 
bolt  could  be  moved    This  L.  is  the  parent  of  the  most  secure 
English  locks  now  made.    The  wards  which  were  present  in 
Banon's  L  have  been  discarded,  but  his  principle  of  the  many 
tumblers  has  been  retained,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chubb 
jmd  other  L. -makers  of  world-wide  celebrity,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  modified.     In  Barron's  L  a  slot  was 
snade  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt  for  the  passage  of  the  two  tumbler- 
yins,  but  in  the  improved  tumbler-locks  a  single  siump  is  fixed 
Co  the  bolt,  and  a  gating  is  cut  at  unequal  heights  in  the  tumblers 
-^rbich  are  pressed  down  by  springs.     As  Uie  bolt  cannot  be 
sBovcd  unless  the  gating  of  all  the  tumblers  coincide,  making  a 
^ear  passage  for  the  stump,  the  bitt  of  the  key  is  necessarily  cut 
sjito  iRCguTar  steps  to  lih  the  tumblers  to  different  heighu. 
'^Vhcn  free  to  move,  the  bolt  ii  thrown  by  the  terminal  step  of 
she  key.    Chubb's  detector  L.,  the  subject  of  several  patents 
e  1818,  contains  a  spring  which  renders  inactive  any  tumbler 
'hat  may  be  raised  too  high  in  an  attempt  to  pick  the  L.    This 
■  instantly  diKlosed  on  an  application  of  the  proper  key,  and 
simply  tuning  the  key  as  if  to  overlock  the  bolt,  the  tumbler 
into  play  again.     Tumbler-locks  admit  of  being  enor* 
lOiuly  multiplied   by  varying   the  relative   position    of  the 


t  aimblera,  reducing  the  height  at  which  the  gating  is  placed,  and 
using  drill-pins  of  different  diameters.     Bramah's  ll ,  patented 


784,  is  yet  univenaUy  appreciated.  Its  peculiar  feature  is  an 
iMiner  rotating  barrel  with  a  stud  at  the  back  to  throw  the  bolt, 
l^^t  whidi  cannot  be  moved  unless  the  tliders  of  different 
lengths,  fitted  in  it,  are  adjusted  to  certain  positions  by  slits  in 
tSie  key.  A  countless  number  of  changes  can  be  rang  on  the 
l^osition  of  the  sliders,  and  on  this  ground  Mr.  Bramah  claimed 
tSiat  bis  L.  could  not  be  picked.  It  was  Ion?  regarded  as  inviol- 
at>le,  but  in  1851,  Mr.  Hobbs,  an  American  locksmith,  succeeded 
in  picking  it,  as  well  as  the  locks  of  Chubb  and  other  makers.  This 
femt  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  oontroveny  by  which  English  L.- 
fisAkers  greatlv  profited.  For  details  of  Mr.  Hobbs  uid  other 
American  locu,  Coterill's  and  Mordan's  English  locks  on  the 
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Bramah  principle,  puzzle  locks  and  the  numerous  other  varieties, 
see  Tomfinson  s  manual  on  The  Construction  o/Locks^  and  £•  B. 
Denison's  (Sir  E.  Beckett)  Locks  (Edin.  1857)  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  See  also  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Chubb  in 
TVans.  of  the  InstUuU  ofCwU  Engineers  (1851),  and  Mr.  Price's 
treatise  on  SafeSy  Locks^  and  Keys  (1856). 

Look,  in  internal  navigation,  is  the  part  of  a  canal  or  river, 
included  between  two  floodgates,  bv  means  of  which  a  vessel 
may  be  taken  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  level.  By  opening  the  upper  gate,  the  water  in  the  L 
is  brought  to  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  can^  After  the  vessel  is  floated  into  the  L.,  the  upper  gate 
is  closed,  the  water  in  the  L.  lowered  till  it  corresponds  in  level 
with  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  lower  ^te 
is  thm  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  boat  to  pass  over.  The  first 
locks  were  constructed  at  Venice  in  1481.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c.  the  French  applied  them  with  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  which  now  became  a  useful  means  of  internal 
communication.  The  gates  of  locks  are  now  very  generally 
opened  and  shut  by  hydraulic  machinery.    See  Canal,  Dock. 

« 

IiOck,  in  firearms,  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the  powder  is 
ignited.  The  earliest  form  was  the  matchlock,  which  first 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  c,  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  method  of  lighting  the  powder  in  the  touch- 
hole  with  a  slow  match  held  in  the  hand.  The  NUraberg 
wheeModc,  which  struck  fire  through  the  friction  of  a  toothed 
wheel  against  a  piece  of  flint  or  iron  pyrites,  was  introduced  in 
1 5 17,  and  was  a  decided  improvement ;  but  both  it  and  the 
Spanish  snathaunee  were  superseded  about  1690  b^  theySrW-^ri^ 
wnich  contmued  in  general  use  till  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
cussion caps  of  the  present  century.  The  percussion  lock  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  especially  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  breech-loading  arms.  See  Brkscu-loading 
Arms,  Gun,  Firearms,  &c 

IiOOke,  John,  an  English  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  29th  August  1632,  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  reputation  for  learning  at  Oxford,  specially 
studying  philosophy  ana  phyac.  In  1665  he  acted  as  secretary 
to  Sir  Walter  vane,  on  a  mission  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  after  life,  though  receiving 
several  offers  of  dipl<Hnatic  employment  or  church  preferment, 
he  remained  a  simple  country  gentleman,  spendine  much  of  his 
leisure  in  the  house  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  life  his  medical 
skill  had  saved.  In  1673  political  persecution  deprived  him  of 
a  studentship  at  Oxford,  and  drove  nim  to  Holland,  where  was 

Eublished  the  first  of  his  admirable  Letters  on  Toleration,  He 
ad  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  secret  preparations  made  in 
that  country  for  the  action  of  the  Whig  leaders  at  home.  Return- 
ing to  England  after  the  Revolution,  he  twice  occupied  political 
posts  for  brief  periods,  but  resigning  all  such  duties  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1700,  be  lived  in  retirement  with  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex,  where  he  ended  an  upright, 
noble  life  on  the  28th  October  1704.  L.  in  his  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding — begun  as  early  as  1670,  published  in 
1690-— laid  the  foundation  of  modern  empiricism  and  materialism. 
Aroused  to  inquirjr  by  the  writings  of  Descartes,  he  was  not 
long  in  l>ecoming  dissatisfied  with  that  philosopher's  conclusions. 
DeKartes  maintained  the  mind  to  be  a  thinking  being  independent 
of  anything  material :  Lb  would  almost  grudge  it  the  name  of  a 
faculty,  a  mere  capacity  for  receiving  sensations.  His  position  is 
indicated  in  the  well-known  words.  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  ^uod  non 
fiierit  in  sensu,  to  which  the  equally  celebrated  rejomder  of 
Leibniz  was — Nisi  inteliectus  ipse.  For  L.  there  are  no  innate 
ideas :  the  appeal  to  universality  as  proving  the  existence  of  such 
is  vain,  for  no  principle  indubitably  admitted  true  by  all  has  jret 
been  discoverea.  Ii  an  idea  be  innate,  the  mind  must  recognise 
it ;  but  does  a  diild  recognise,  for  instance,  that '  it  is  impossible 
for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ? '  The  mind  is  originally  a  blank 
sheet,  wherein  experience  writes  all  we  know.  It  gains  all  its 
ideas  by  means  oi  sensation  or  refifction—fMhtx  through  percep- 
tion of  external  objects  bv  the  special  senses  or  by  bestowing  atten- 
tion on  its  own  internal  operations.  Simfle  ideas  are  received 
from  elsewhere  by  a  single  sense  (/./.,  tne  idea  of  sound),  by 
several  senses  («^.,  extension),  by  reflection  (/.^.,  idea  of  will), 
or  by  sensation  and  reflection  together  (r.jR ,  idea  of  nnity)«  Com- 
piex  ideas  are  combinations  of  simple:    The  qualities  of  external 
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ho61(ss  sue  primary  or  s^ceudary.  The  first  are  such  as  are  in- 
sq>arable  from  the  object,  as  extension,  solidity,  &c. ;  the  second 
are  merely  powers  of  producing  sensations  in  us  by  means  of  pri- 
mary qualities.  To  this  class  belong  colour,  sound,  &c  The  notion 
of  substance  arises  from  the  recognition  of  recurring  simple  ideas 
in  certain  fixed  combinations.  L.  held  ideas  to  be  the  only  things 
immediately  known,  but  the  correspondence  of  these  with  ex- 
ternal realities  he  failed  to  establish  ;  for  to  be  consistent  with 
himself,  he  was  bound  to  deny  the  possibility  of  comparison. 
By  his  preference  for  subjective  reality  over  objective,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  how  he  made  way  for  the  idealism  of  Berkley, 
and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Of  L.*s  other  writings  the  most 
considerable  are  Treatises  of  Criil  Govemmmts^  Thoughts  Con- 
casting  Education,  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  Examination 
of  Malebranch/s  Opinion  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  A  Dis- 
course of  Aliracles^  AfcfHoirs  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Of  t/ie  Conduct 
of  the  Understandings  supplementary  to  the  Essay,  and  several 
vindications  of  his  system  from  attacks  of  contemporaries,  not- 
ably those  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  Several  editions  of  L.'s  works 
have  been  published ;  the  best  is  that  in  lo  vols.  (Lond.  iSoi 
and  1812).  Lord  King,  a  descendant  of  L.*s  sister,  wrote  a  life 
of  the  philosopher  from  the  family  papers  (Lond.  1829  ;  new 
ed,  1850),  but  the  first  complete  biography  is  that  by  H.  R.  Fox 
Boome  (2  vols.  Lond.  1876). 

Locked- Jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

liOCk'erbie  (*  the  town  of  Loki^'  a  memorial  of  a  Danish 
occupancy),  a  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  a 
junction  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dum- 
fries. It  has  the  largest  and  latest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland  (second 
Thursday  in  August),  at  which  as  many  as  40,000  lambs  are 
occasionally  on  show.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 
Pop.  (1871)  i960. 

IiOCkliart,  John  Gibson,  an  English  author,  was  bom  in 
the  manse  of  Cambusnethan,  Lanarkshire,  1794.  Educated  at 
Glasgow  university,  he  obtained  a  Snell  Exhibition,  took  first- 
class  honours  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  181 3,  and  was  called 
to  the  Scotch  Bar  in  1816.  At  the  bar  he  failed,  and  on  the 
institution  of  Blackwood's  Magazine^  he  joined  the  rank  of  con- 
tributors, writing  wittily  and  wickedly  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  1820  he  married  Sir  Walter  Scott's  eldest  daughter.  He 
wrote,  along  with  Professor  Wilson,  Petet^s  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,  which  give  lively  pictures  of  society  of  his  lime.  In 
1 821  appeared  his  novel  of  Valerius,  a  Roman  story,  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  class  in  English  literature  ;  in  1822  Adam  Blair; 
in  1823  Reginald  Daiton,  and  his  spirited  translation  of  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,  In  1825  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  into  which  his  pen  distilled  bitterness  for  many 
years.  His  great  work,  the  Life  of  Scott  (7  vols.  1837-39), 
written  with  delicacy  and  accuracy,  will  live  when  people  have 
foi^tten  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  politics.  His  other 
works  are  Matthew  VVald,  a  novel  (1824),  A  Life  of  Bums  for 
Constable's  Miscellany  (1828  ;  5ih  ed.  1854),  and  A  Life  of 
Napoleon  (1829).  He  died  at  Abbotsford,  25th  November  1854. 
L.  was  highly  cultured,  and  literary  ardour  sometimes  flashed 
with  rare  brilliancy ;  but  an  unbridled  passion  for  satire  narrowed 
the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  repressed  the  action  alike  of  his 
imagination  and  his  intellect.  See  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie's 
Memoir  of  y.  G.  L.,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Nodes  Am- 
brosiana  (New  York,  1855). 

Lock'port,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  New  Yoik 
Central  Railway  and  the  Erie  Canal,  18  miles  from  Ninqara  Falls 
and  8  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  named  from  its  double  tier  of 
five  canal  locks,  by  which  boats  are  passed  up  and  down  the 
'mountain  ridge,*  a  height  of  60  feet.  L.  has  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  fruit  ($1,750,000  worth  yearly  of  apples  alone),  and 
manufactures  of  *  holly  waterworks,*  engines,  steam-dredges, 
lathes,  patent  medicines,  &c.  Near  it  are  large  quarries  of  blue 
limestone.  There  are  three  daily  and  six  weekly  (one  German) 
newspapers.     Pop.  (1870)  12,426. 

Lock'yer,  Joseph  Norman,  F  Jt.S.,  a  living  astronomer 
and  spectroscopist,  was  bom  at  Rugby,  May  17,  1836.  In  1857 
he  entered  the  War  Office,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  Science.  In  1869  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  which  he  received  in  1874  the  Rumford 
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Mcd.1l.  As  Director  of  the  Government  Eclipse  Expeditions  he 
visited  Sicily  in  1870  and  India  in  1871.  As  a  physicist  he  i> 
widely  known  for  his  discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis.  The  most 
important  of  these,  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Jansen,  is 
the  method  for  observing  the  solar  prominences  without  the  ai  1 
of  a  total  eclipse,  which  L.  proposed  in  1866  and  applied  m  1S68, 
His  chief  works  are  Elementary  lessons  in  Astronomy ;  Ccntri- 
but  ions  to  Solar  Physics  (1873) ;  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications 
(1873)  ;  Primer  of  Astronomy  (1874).  He  has  besides  published 
various  papers  and  memoirs,  and  is  the  editor  of  Nature. 

liOcIe,  lie,  a  frontier  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Nm- 
chatel,  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lausanne,  and  6  miles  S.W.  of  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  by  rail,  has  a  very  large  manufacture  of  watches. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,333. 

liO'cri,  a  people  of  ancient  Hellas,  divided  into  the  three 
tribes  of  the  L.  Ozolae,  dwelling  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  CoriLlh, 
and  the  L.  Epicnemidii  and  L.  Opuntii,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euboean  Sea.  The  two  last  claimed  to  be  Autochthons,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (77.  iL  527-535) ;  the  L.  Ozola  first  appear 
in  history  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  are  belieroi  to 
have  founded  L.  Epizephyrii  (683  B.C.),  a  town  of  Magna Gracia, 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  13  miles  N.  of  uhe 
promontory  of  Zephyrium  {Capo  di  Bruzzano),  and  4  miles  from 
the  modem  Gerace  (q.  v.).  This  city,  famous  as  possessing  the 
first  written  code  of  laws  in  that  of  2^leucus  {circa  660  B.c.\ 
after  a  long  alliance  with  Syracuse  against  Rhegium,  submitted  10 
Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c  B.  C,  but  revolting  to  Han- 
nibal (215)  was  not  recovered  by  the  Romans  until  205.  It 
existed  as  a  civitas  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  IL  (A.D. 
375-392),  and  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
5lhc. 

Lo'cus,  in  geometry,  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point,  or  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line,  moving  in  a  given  manner.  Thus, 
if  a  point  move  so  that  its  distance  from  two  given  points  i> 
the  same,  it  describes  a  right  line,  which  bisects  perpendiculaily 
the  line  joining  the  two  fixed  points.  Similarly  the  ellipse  is 
the  L.  of  a  point,  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from  two  tiied 
points  is  constant ;  and  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  the  L  of  a 
right  line  which  rests  upon  three  fixed  lines* 

Lo'cus  Delic'ti,  an  expression  of  criminal  law,  denoting  the 
place  where  a  crime  was  committed. 

Lo'cus  Poeniten'tisd,  a  legal  phrase  denoting  the  time  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  from  a  bargain.  The  general  rule  of  law 
is  that  both  parties  are  legally  bound  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that,  until  the  contract  is  finally  ratified,  either  may  rctracL 
This  rule  may,  however,  be  modified  by  Rei  Interventus, 

Lo'cust  {Locusta),  a  well-known  genus  of  Orihoptervus  in- 
sects, having  simple  and  short  antennae,  large  wings  and 
wing-covers,  and  no  projecting  ovipositor.  They  have  been 
noted  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  for  their  powers  of  destroy- 
ing vegetation.  The  most  familiar  form  is  the  Migratory  L 
(L,  migratoria),  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  2j  inches,  and  which 
occurs  in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  but  especially  in  S. 
Africa.  Vast  multitudes  of  these  insects  pass  over  large. areas, 
devastating  the  districts,  and  con- 
suming the  entire  vegetation.  They 
possess  great  powers  of  flight,  and 
as  the  hinder  legs  are  very  long, 
they  are  able  to  take  leaps  of  con- 
siderable extent  In  the  mouth, 
mandibles,  and  maxilla?,  or  larger 
and  smaller  jaws,  adapted  for  bit- 
ing, occur.  Locusts  undei^o  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis,  the 
young  coming  from  the  egg  in  a 
form  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
perfect  insect — this  latter  fact  pos- 
sessing a  distinct  bearing  upon  their 
rapid  increase  and  development.  The  ^*'*^""  (L^-*sfa). 

natives  of  S.  Africa  light  large  fires  during  the  flight  of  lc>ca>^^ 
and  thus  contrive  to  obtain  great  quantities  of  them,  as  they  l-i-i 
to  the  ground  stifled  by  the  smoke  and  heat  The  young  locu5i-s 
destitute  of  wings,  are  able  to  march  swiftly  over  a  large  distnc*. 
and  cross  small  streams,  and  deep  trenches,  on  the  bodies ol  theJ 
drowned  neighbours.     Gordon  Gumming,  in  speaking  of  the  L. 
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says  'Lcxmsts  afford  rattening  and  wholesome  food  to  man, 
birds,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts ;  cows  and  horses,  lions,  jackals, 
hyaenas,  antelopes,  elephants,  &c,  devour  them.* 

IiOCUSt  Tree  is  applied  in  different  countries  to  various  dis- 
tinct species  of  Lqruminosae.  The  carob  tree  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  {Ceratonia  Siiiqua)  bears  the  name  from  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  'locusts'  used  bv  St  John  as  his  wilderness 
food,  this  supposition  imparting  also  the  further  name  of  St. 
John's  Bread.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  pale  red 
wood,  yellow  flowers,  and  pods  containing  much  sweet  mucilage ; 
thej  are  now  used  largely  as  food  for  domestic  animals,  and  are 
sold  in  small  shops  as  sweets  for  children.  The  L.  T.  of  the  W. 
Indies  {Hymtfuta  Cour^anl),  was  so  called  by  the  early  Spanish 
voyagers  from  a  fancied  likeness  of  fruit  to  the  above.  It  grows 
to  a  colossal  size,  is  of  remarkable  longevity,  and  yields  excellent 
timber  as  regards  hardness  and  weight.  The  seeds  of  the  woody 
legume  are  enclosed  in  a  sweet  mealy  pulp  much  relished  by  the 
natives.  The  false  acacia  {RoHnia  Pseud'AcaaA)  is  the  JL  T.  of 
N.  America.  It  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Continent  is  now  as  wild-looking  as  its  ally  the  native 
laburnum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  improving  poor  ground. 
The  strong,  hard,  and  durable  wood  is  useful  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  as  axle-trees,  tree-nails,  for  turning,  &c.  The  Honey 
L.  T.  of  America  is  a  GUdiitckia,  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Sweet  L.  and  Black  L.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  valleys 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  a  height  of  75  feet,  and 
has  small  greenish  spiked  flowers.  The  seeds  are  surrounded 
with  a  sweet  pulp,  from  which  sugar  has  been  made. 

liOde  (from  the  verb  to  '  lead  ; '  the  form  is  also  seen  in  lode- 
stone  and  lodestar),  a  technical  mining  term  for  a  metalliferous 
mineral  vein. 

Lod^ve'  (anc.  iMteva),  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault,  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier  hy  rail,  has  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  ropes,  soap,  &c.,  and  a  trade  in  wood,  wines,  dye- 
si  ufis,  and  wooL  ll  is  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  Pop. 
(1872)8791. 

liOdged,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  an  animal  of  the  chase, 
like  couchant  to  a  beast  of  prey,  to  signify  that  it  is  lying  down, 

Lodg^era  and  Lodging  Hoasee.  14  and  15  Vict  c.  34 
is  by  the  preamble  'to  encourage  the  establishment  of  well- 
ordered  lodging  houses  for  the  labouring  classes.'  With  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  may  be  adopted  by  any 
parish  having  a  population  of  10,000.  The  Act  provides  for  the 
levying  of  rates  for  the  construction  of  I*  H.,  and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  councils  and  commissioners.  A  Common  Lodging  is 
defined  by  the  Act  to  be  a  house  (not  being  a  licensed  victualler's) 
let  wholly  or  in  part  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  3s.  6d.  per  week. 
Tl:e  keepers  of  Uiese  must  register  them,  and  they  are  liable  to 
be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  law  of 
LAN  DLORD  AMD  TENANT  (o.  V.)  applies  generally  to  the  relation- 
al lip  of  householder  and  loager.  The  furniture  of  any  room  let 
as  a  lodging  is  hired  by  the  lodger.    See  Hiring. 

IfOdg^ing-Koney,  an  allowance  made  to  soldiers  in  certain 
ca.<>es  in  lien  of  barrack>accommodation.  The  amount  paid  in  this 
way  in  1876  was  ;^8o,ocx>  for  the  regular,  and  £^,000  for  the 
reserve  forces. 

XK^di  (a  corruption  of  the  Rom.  Lauj  jPom^eia),  a  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Milan 
by  rail.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  c,  other  churches,  rich  in 
marbles,  frescoes,  and  wood-carvings,  industries  in  majolica,  silks, 
l-.nens  &c,  and  a  great  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese.  Fop.  (1874) 
1 9.08S.  After  the  passage  of  the  long  narrow  bridge  of  L.,  under 
I  lil  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries.  Napoleon  won  the  memorable 
vet 017  that  secured  him  the  possession  of  Lombardy,  loth  May 
1796. 

Ijo'di,  the  name'of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty  that  preceded 
the  Moguls  at  Delhi.  It  was  of  Afghan  origin,  and  had  pre- 
viously established  itself  at  Lahore  in  the  Punjaub.  In  1450, 
Belol  L.  drove  the  last  of  the  Sayyids  from  Delhi ;  his  brother 
conquered  Behar ;  but  his  son,  Ibrahim,  was  completely  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Paniput,  in  1526^  by  Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

XfOdas'  (Rnss.  Lodsi)^  a  town  of  Rusna,  government  of  Petro- 
kovy  87  miles  S.W,  of  WarMw  by  rail,  oiUed  the  '  Manchester 


of  Poland,'  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
doth.  Upwards  of  15,000  operatives  are  employed  in  both 
manufactures.  Fif^y  years  ago  L.  had  only  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants ;  in  1870  its  pop.  was  34,328. 

Lgbm'  (Ger.  loss,  from  lifsen,  '  to  loosen  '),  a  fluviatile  deposit 
of  fine  arenaceous  calcareous  clay.  The  L.  of  the  Rhine 
valley  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  It  is  a  yellowish  grey 
unstratified  loam,  attaining  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  aboundmg  in  terrestrial  and  freshwater  shells. 
Similar  deposits  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  other  great  rivers  in 
Europe,  and  the  fine  powdery  structure  of  the  L.,  which  renders 
it  very  liable  to  be  washed  away,  indicates  that  the  whole  valleys 
must  have  been  covered  with  still  water.  It  is  more  recent 
than  any  other  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  near  Basel  caps 
hills  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  portions  of  Europe 
must  then  have  been  depressed  at  a  comparatively  recent  geo- 
logical period ;  and  as  the  land  rose,  the  iL  became  uncovered, 
and  subsequently  deeply  cut  by  the  rivers  which  now  flow 
through  the  valleys.  Consequently  these  L.  deposits  form  in 
many  places  high  banks  on  both  sides  of  rivers.  L.  deposits 
fill  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Nile,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 

I«ofo'ten,  less  correctly  I«ofo'den,  the  largest  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Norway,  stretches  140  miles  along  the  coast 
of  Norway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Vestfiord.  The 
surface  is  wild,  with  sharp  cliffs,  here  forming  frightml  breakers 
on  the  shore,  there  towering  in  jagged  peaks  to  the  snow-line. 
Area,  212  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1875)  22,000  (including  Vesteraalen 
group).  Owing  to  the  cold  climate,  which  changes  little  from 
summer  to  winter,  trees  are  scarce,  and  tillage  is  only  possible  in 
a  few  spots.  Cattle  keeping  is  more  successful,  but  the  shoals  of 
cod  that  yearly  (especially  in  Februaiy  and  March)  spawn  on  the 
coasts  are  the  chief  source  of  livelihood.  Over  4000  boats  and 
20,000  men  are  employed  in  fishing.  The  average  yield  is 
20^000,000  fish,  worth  ^220,000. 

Loff  is  the  apparatus  used  at  sea  for  determining  the  rate  of 
a  ship  s  progress.  It  consists  of  a  sector-shaped  piece  of  wood, 
of  5  or  SIX  inches  radius  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  loaded 
round  the  rim  so  as  to  float  perpendicularly  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  mass  immersed,  and  its  apex  pointing  upwards. 
To  it  is  fastened  one  end  of  the  log-line,  which  is  wound 
round  a  reel  in  the  stem  part  of  the  ship.  When  about  to  be 
used,  the  L^  is  flung  overboard,  and  the  length  of  line  ran  out 
in  a  given  time  oMerved.  This  length  is  measured  by  knots 
placed  along  the  line  at  such  distances  from  each  other  that  the 
number  run  out  in  half  a  minute  gives  at  once  the  nautiad  miles 
or  knots  per  hour.  A  ship's  L,'&oJk  is  the  journal  in  which  the 
various  particulars  regaraing  the  vessel's  progress,  latitude, 
longitude,  &&,  are  entered  as  often  as  they  are  ascertained. 

Lo'gan,  John,  was  born  at  Soutra,  Midlothian,  in  1748. 
After  studying  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  became  for  a  time 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster.  In  1770  he 
edited  the  poems  of  his  friend  Michael  Bruce,  then  three  years 
dead,  adding  to  these  several  original  compositions.  One  of  the 
poems  in  the  volume  was  the  well-known  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo^ 
claimed  by  L.,  but  by  not  a  few  ascribed  to  Bruce  (q.  v.).  In 
1774  L.  was  appointed  minister  of  South  Lcith  church.  This 
charge  he  laboured  in  for  many  years  with  much  success,  preach- 
ing sermons  whose  effect,  when  ultimately  edited  and  published 
by  Blair  (2  vols.  1790 ;  5th  ed.  1807),  was  astonishing.  In  1 781 
he  produced  his  Poems  and  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory, and  three  years  later  a  tragedy  entitled  Runnimide,  which 
failed  on  the  boards  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  In  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  cany  on  literary  work,  he  died,  28th 
December  1788.  L.  was  a  graceful  and  natural  poet,  and  the 
finest  sermon  writer  among  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  i8th  c 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond,  a  celebrated  Canadian 
geolo^st,  was  bom  at  Montreal,  23d  April  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  18 18  went  to  London,  where  he  entered  the 
bank  of  his  uncle.  In  1829  he  became  director  of  copper* 
smelting  works  at  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  where  he  soon 
began  to  direct  his  study  to  geology.  His  researches  among  the 
coalfields  attracted  the  attention  of  De  la  Beche,  at  that  time 
the  director  of  the  English  Geological  Survey.  In  1841  U 
returned  to  Canada,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey  was  nominated  its  director.    He  began  ope« 
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rations  in  1843,  *od  by  his  subsequent  resesrohesi  especially 
among  the  ancient  Laurcntian  deposits,  established  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  geologist  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
he  was  presented  wiUi  a  gold  medal,  and  the  sucoeedine  year 
was  made  a  knight  L.  died  at  Castle  Malgwyn  in  Pembroke- 
shire^ June  22,  1875. 

Logania'OMB,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  a  hetero^neous  group  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
ranging  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  World,  with  a  few  extra-tropical  species  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  in  N.  America.  The  species  number  nearly 
200,  sereral  of  which  are  highly  poisonous.  See  Stkychnos, 
Nux  Vomica,  Ignatius'  Bkan,  Woorali,  and  Upas. 

Logarithm.  The  L.  of  a  given  number  is  the  power  to  which 
another  given  number  must  be  raised  in  order  that  it  may  emial 
the  former.  Thus  in  the  equation  N^ax,  x  is  the  L.  of  N  to 
base  0.  By  changing  a,  we  change  the  value  of  the  L.  of  the 
same  N,  and  pass  to  a  new  system  of  logarithms  with  the  new 
value  of  a  for  its  base.  Whatever  the  system,  the  L.  of  its  base 
is  unity,  since  <i  =  a^ ;  and  this  is  the  definition  of  the  base. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  a  =  2.  Then  from  i  »  2*,  2  =>  2\ 
4=2',  8s2',  16=2^,  &C.,  we  obtain  at  once  o=slog.  I,  i=log.  2, 
2  =  log.  4,  3  »  log.  8,  4  s  log.  16,  &c.  In  this  way  we  may 
construct  a  rough  table  of  logarithms,  which  evidently  increase 
in  arithmetical  prc^mssion  as  the  numbers  increase  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  Thus  writing  the  natural  numbers  m  a  line, 
we  may  set  underneath  them  the  numbers  of  which,  according 
to  our  present  system,  they  are  the  logarithms : — 

log.       o    I     2    1     4      5      6       7        8        ^        10 
num.     I    2    4    5    16    32    64    128    256    512    1024 

These  of  course  give  the  logarithms  of  a  veiy  few  of  the 
numbers;  but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  practical 
value  of  logarithmic  tables.  All  we  can  determine  about  the  L. 
of  any  other  number  not  in  the  lower  line  is  between  what  whole 
numbers  it  lies.  For  instance  the  L.  of  29  must  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  5,  the  L.  of  1000  somewhere  between  9  and  10.  The 
great  value  of  logarithms  lies  in  their  following  properties ;  by  their 
means  we  substitute  addition  for  multiplication,  subtraction  for 
division,  multiplication  for  involution,  and  division  for  evolution. 
For  example,  it  is  required  to  multiply  16  by  32.  From  one  table 
we  get  the  logarithms  (4  and  5)  of  these  numben,  then  run  one 
eye  alone  the  line  of  logarithms  till  we  find  the  number  (9)  which 
equals  the  sum  of  these.  Under  9  we  find  its  corresponding 
number  512,  which  is  therefore  the  product  of  16  and  32.  The 
various  properties  of  logarithms  are  simple  deductions  from  the 
law  of  indices,  and  may  be  generally  proved  thus.  Let  M  s  am, 
N 3s 0«,  or  Iff  =  log.  M,  ff  =  log.  N  to  base  a.  Then  Mx  JV 
-  am  K  am  zz  am -k-m  or  (m  -^  n)  a  log,  {M  X  /V);  Af-^  N= 
am-m  or  («-»)  =  log.  {Af-rAO;  MP  zza^  x  a^  y,  a^  to  p 
times  =  aM  oxpm  s  log.  {M)P,  To  all  bases,  log.  1=0  since 
generallv  i  =  do ;  and  log  o  =  ~  00. 

The  ueory  of  logarithms,  and  the  methods  for  finding  numeri- 
cal values  to  any  given  base,  depend  upon  the  expressing  of  ax  in 
a  convergent  series  of  conveiigent  powers  of  x.  This  series  is  as 
folio 


ax  ^l  '\r  Ax  ■\' 
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where  A  is  some 


1'2       i'2'3      i*2-3-4 
determinate  function  of  0. 


To  find  it,  put 


s^  J-;  then 


aA  =  1  ■¥  I  •¥ 
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.  •  .  =  «  suppose  a  fixed  finite 

quantity.  Hence  a  sseA  or  A  ^  log.  a  to  base  e.  This  base  e, 
whose  value  is  2*718281  to  the  sixth  decimal  place,  is  the  base  of 
the  natural  system  of  logaritlims.  This  system  is  also  known 
as  the  Napierian,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  first  tabu- 
lator of  logarithms,  Napier  of  Merchiston,  near  Edinburgh.  It 
is  the  system  which  occurs  constantly  in  the  higher  analysis  ;  but 
as  a  system  for  calculation  it  is  inconvenient  Our  common 
logarithmic  tables  are  constructed  upon  the  system  whose  base  is 
10 ;  so  that  2  =  log.  100,  3  s=  log.  1000^  and  so  on.  The  formula 
given  above  for  ax  may  be  written 

^  1*2  I  •2*3 

where,  it  is  understood,  log.  a  is  calculated  to  base  e.    From  this 
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series  we  can  find  the  number  of  a  given  L.,  provided  we  know 
the  Napierian  L*  of  the  base.  Given  the  number  to  find  the  L 
requires  another  formula,  which  is  easily  proved,  and  nuiy  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  text  book  of  algebra.    It  is 

log.(i+x)  =  M(x--^+:5!--^  +  ^-...  ) 

^         a       3      4       5  ^ 

where  ^  is  the  modulus  of  the  system.  In  the  Ntpierian 
svstem  it  is  unity;  and  for  any  other,  Is  the  reciprocal  or 
the  Napierian  L.  of  the  base.  The  lo^ariihmie  atnue  is  a 
transcendental  curve  having  the  general  equation  x  a  #9.    The 

logarithmie  spiral  has  the  polar  equation  r  =  f  .  It  has  sevenl 
remarkable  properties,  and  is  interesting  as  being  the  path  which 
would  be  pursued  by  a  body  under  the  action  of  a  central  force 
varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance. 


or  DiAeaae  of  the  Faoulty  of  Language. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  connection  with  cerebral  lesionsi  that, 
although  the  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  faculty  ot 
speech  but  slightly  impaired,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the 
ideas  in  words  by  their  appropriate  symbols.  A  patient,  safier* 
ing  fi^m  hemiolegia,  understood  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the 
questions  askeo,  and  the  appropriate  answers,  and  was  tbk  to 
articulate  'yes '  and  '  no '  distinctly,  but  could  not  represent  the 
idea  by  its  appropriate  symbol  Sometimes  L.  seems  to  depea<i 
on  a  defect  in  memory,  variously  represented.  In  some  cms 
the  defect  is  in  regard  to  names  or  dates,  in  others  to  sabstin- 
tives,  or  to  parts  of  words.  Cerebral  lesions,  as  the  resolt  0/ 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  ma^  so  afiect  the  nopwy 
as  to  obliterate  acquired  languages,  and  it  occasionally  happeni 
that  the  foreign  or  acquired  language  is  used  with  greater  flueocy 


(ItaL  'lodge,'  Fr.  loge)  a  term  applied,  in  Italisn 
architecture,  to  a  vaulted  hall  open  on  several  sides,  like  the  L 
de'  Banchi  in  Genoa  or  the  L.  de'  Lansi  in  Florence ;  to  an  open 
arcade  along  the  side  of  a  building,  as  the  L.  of  the  Vatican,  I 
adorned  with  the  pictures  of  Raphael ;  or  to  a  Belvedere  (q.  t.) 
built  upon  a  flat  root  , 

Log^io  is  the  science  of  inference.    Knowledge  divides  itself  | 
into  two  parts  : — first,  a  part  discovered  immediately  bv  direct 
consciousness ;  second,  an  indirectly  known  part,  reaued  by 
proofis  and  reasons.     With  this  second  and  larger  part  L.  has  to 
da    Inference  is  carried  on  by  means  of  three  statements,  each  I 
of  which  contains  two  names  and  the  verb  'is.'    Tlie  names,  or 
terms,  coupled  by  the  verb,  make  a  proposition  ;  and  three  pro- 
positions make  an  argument,  or  syllogism.     These  three  italiased  . 
words  indicate  the  parts  of  logicaldoctrine.    If  the  process  ^  - 
inference  consist  in  comparing  two  or  more  geneial  propositions  , 
synthetically,  and  thus  forming  a  third  proposition  or  ooodnsioo 
of  less  general  import,  it  is  named  deductive  reasoning;  bat  if  I 
the  process  be  one  of  generalisation,  a  passing  from  individasl  frets  I 
to  laws,  it  is  then  named  inductive  reasoning.     As  having  to  do 
with  the  forms  of  reasoning  upon  every  subject,  L.  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  science  of  sciences,'  and  the  '  art  of  arts.'    It  is 
not  merely  speculative  but  practical ;  it  teaches  the  true  value  ot 
words,  guarding  against  ambiguities  of  thought  and  exprcssioo, 
especially  proving  serviceable  in  the  exposure  of  all  uUacies. 
The  fisither  of  L.  is  undoubtedly  Aristotle.     His  six  treatises 
entitled  the  Organon   discuss  what  is  now  called  formal  L  | 
under  the  name  of  Analytic,  and  applied  L.  under  the  name  of  1 
Dialectic    The  term  '  L. '  was  not  applied  to  the  contents  of 
these  books  till  five  hundred  years  after  Aristotle's  death.    Sec  | 
Deduction,  Induction,  Syllogism,  &c 

Logog^raphers   (Gr.  logographoi^  'prose  writen*)  was  s 
name  given  by  Thucydides  to  the  early  Greek  historians  fiom  { 
Cadmus   of    Miletus    to  Herodotus,  and   afterwaixis  applied 
generally  to  the  old   chroniclers  before  Herodotus.    The  L 
translated  into  unmetrical  language  the  legends,  geneakgies,  l 
theogonies,  and  mythological  fu>les  of  the  Epic  poets.     Incse  I 
rude    beginnings   of   historical   writing  displayed    no  kgical 
connection,  and  were  compiled  less  with  a  view  to  state  cmth 
than  to  give  pleasure.    The  word  meant  also  '  writing  speeches,'  I 
and  was  applied,  generally  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  those  who 
lived  by  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.    In  Latin,  it 
was  applied  to  '  an  accountant,'  and  logomphy  is  a  method  of 
printing  in  which  a  type  represents  a  word,  instead  of  forming  s  I 
letter. 
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than  the  native  language.  Cases  of  trae  I*  are  extremelv  rare, 
and  they  depend  moce  Irequently  on  fimctional  disorder  than  on 
oiganic 


liOg^M  (Gr.  'word *).  Alter  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  finally 
abandoning  their  tendency  to  lapse  into  Polytheism  and  also 
their  anthropomorphic  notions  aoont  Jehovah,  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  pnre,  pervading  spirit,  between  whom  and  the  material 
universe  tnere  could  be  no  direct  contact  Hence  in  interpret- 
ing their  old  booksi  they  began  to  personify  his  attributes  as  the 
instruments  of  this  contact  God  made  the  world,  and  com- 
muned with  men  by  his  Word  (Memra),  by  his  Angel  or  Messen- 
ger, by  his  Wisdom  {cf,  Prov.  viii.  22-31).  The  Law  was 
delivered  'by  the  disposition  of  angels '  (cf.  Acts  vii.  53),  or  by 
one,  the  angel  of  the  Law  {cf,  GaL  iii.  19),  but  the  ordinary  re- 
presentative of  God  was  the  Memra  or  Divine  Word.  Mean- 
while^ according  to  Plato^  the  universe,  which  was  the  expression 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  not  fashioned  by  the  supreme  tliinker, 
but  by  his  active  thought,  the  L.,  the  Demiuxge  (q.  v.).  And 
while  the  Hebrew  teaching  proper  held  by  the  personification 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Greek  conception  of  the  L.,  as  a 
subordinate  deity,  was  incorporated  with  Hebrew  thought  at 
Alexandria,  especially  by  Philo  (q.  v.).  In  the  Platonic  L. 
Philo  found  the  means  of  reconciling  the  Jewish  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  philosophy,  toning  down  the  rantheistic  conception 
of  God  held  by  the  latter,  and  explaining  away  the  nanatives 
of  the  former,  m  which  God  is  represented  in  form,  thought, 
and  action  as  a  man.  The  L^,  according  to  Philo,  was  'a 
second  or  delegated  God,'  'the  first-bom  son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,'  '  the  express  image  of  his  person,' '  the  word  of  God  by 
whom  the  world  was  maoe.'  There  was,  however,  another  cur- 
rent of  thought  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  (q.  v.).  At  first  this  took  the  form 
bimply  (i)  of  the  hope  of  entire  delivenmce  from  all  foreign 
dominion,  and  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  the  position  of 
power  and  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
reign  of  Davio.  With  the  more  spiritual-minded — ^.^.,  the 
Kssenes — the  expectation  took  (2)  the  form  of  looking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecjr  of  Malachi,  that  the  Lord  himself 
would  come  to  estabhsh  his  kingdom  ;  while  the  Philonic  school 
(3)  identified  it  with  the  L^  idea.  These  different  forms  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  are  traceable  in  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  two  pervade  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  the  third  pervades 
tite  fourth,  being  most  distinctly  expressed  in  the  introduction. 
r>nly  the  writer  goes  a  step  beyond  Philo,  and  identifies  the 
I>ivine  Word  with  Jesus  of^  Nazareth  :  in  him  '  the  Word  was 
made  flesh '  (John  i.  14).  See  Milman's  Hist,  of  CkristianUy 
( I S40).  Hunt's  Etsay  m  Panihtism,  Works  of  Philo,  Bryant's 
/'AiI4hJudaus{l^^^),  Liddon's  Bamptan  Lectures  (1867). 

Logro'flo,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Ebro,  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Burgos  by  rail.  It  is  well 
bftxilt,  has  a  theatre,  several  educational  and  literary  institutions, 
9XkA  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruits.  Pop.  11,239. 
1«.  is  the  Jmim  Bri^a  of  the  Romans. 

liOg'wood,  the  wood  of  Hmmatoxylon  (Gr.  '  blood-wood ') 

Ct^mpechianum^  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminout.     It 

is  (he  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  djrewood  of  commerce, 

an«i  is  obtained  firom  the  W.  Indian  islands  and  Central  America. 

Ttie  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  with  a  diameter 

of  18  inches,  but  as  only  the  heart- wood  is  of  value  for  tinctorial 

imTposes,  the  billets  imported  are  about  3  feet  long,  and  6  to  8 

inches  in  diameter.    Ine  heart-wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and 

dense,  having  a  deep  brown,  but  when  freshly  cut  a  bright  red 

culonr.    In  order  to  extract  its  tinctorial  principle  the  wood  is 

chipped  or  rasped  down  by  powerful  machinery.    The  colouring 

matter— Haanatoxylin — ^is  readily  extracted  eiUier  by  alcohol  or 

by  boiling  water.    The  infusion,  obtained  with  boiling  water,  has 

a  fine  deep  pniplish-ied  colour,  which  may  be  varied  by  treatment 

either  with  acids  or  aJkalines.    L^  is  chiefly  emploj^ed  in  calico 

I'rintiag,  in  which  with  appropriate  mordants  it  yields  a  great 

numher  of  shades  of  red,  violet,  lilac,  grey,  and  a  fine  vdvetv 

tlack.    It  is  also  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  and  wool,  atad  both 

on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  he 

worked,  it  is  a  favourite  material  with  dyen.    L.  is  also  used  in 

'    the  manufacture  of  ink,  both  black  and  red. 

Mididmd  Pn^ertia  of  Z. — ^I*  is  a  mild,  nntrritating  astrin- 
Qcnt,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  passive  hsemorr- 


hages,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.   ZVt^/mw  ofL.  isgiven 
in  doses  of  from  z  to  2  oz.,  and  the  txtraet  in  10  to  30  grains. 

lK>hArdug:g^a,  a  small  town  m  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal,  Bri- 
tish India,  113  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  has  given  iu  name  to 
the  district  of  U,  which  has  an  area  of  12*044  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1872)  1,237,123.  The  chief  town  is  Ranchi,  with  a  mihtary 
cantonment  at  Dorunda— the  home  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Coles 
and  Oraons,  who  have  formerly  ipven  trouble.  There  are  two 
tea  plantations  and  some  coal-mming.  The  only  numufacture 
is  shell-lac  and  lac-dye ;  the  staple  crop  is  rice.  The  Anglican 
and  German  missions  had  obtained  27,511  converts  in  1874. 

Loigny,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Orleans,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  armv  of  the  Loire,  after  severe  fighting,  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  commander  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Kari,  2d  December  187a 

IiOiro  (the  L^er  of  the  Romans),  the  largest  purely  French 
river,  rises  in  the  Ce venues,  flows  N.W.  and  W.  through  the 
centre  of  France  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  receiving  from  the  right 
the  Loir,  and  from  the  left  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne. 
It  is  700  miles  long,  has  a  rapid  course,  and  is  navigable  for  450 
miles.  Shifting  sandbanks,  shallowness  in  summer  and  ice  in 
winter,  retard  tne  navigation,  and  its  lower  course  is  provided 
whh  hi^h  embanknaents  and  a  lateral  amal  (since  1838)  to  guard 
against  mundations.  The  basin  of  the  I*  comprises  one-fourth 
of  '  the  garden  of  France.'  The  river  put  a  check  to  the  German 
operations,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  French  army  to  the  close 
ot  the  war  of  1870-71. 

Loire,  a  department  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Sadne-et-L.  and  Allier,  S.  bv  Haute-L^  and  Ardeche,  £.  by 
Rh6ne,  and  W.  by  Puy-de-Dome.  Area,  1838  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1872)  550,611.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  the  L.  and  by 
the  Paris-i-A^en  Railway,  is  watered  in  the  W.  by  the  Lignon, 
and  touches  the  Rhdne  m  the  S.E.  Bordered  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Monts  du  Lyonnais,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Monts  du 
Forez,  it  has  extensive  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  the  richest  coal- 
fields of  France.  There  are  also  quarries  of  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  flint,  and  numufactories  of  silks,  iron,  and  steel  wares, 
flint-glass,  &c.  Some  355,000  hectolitres  of  wine  are  annually 
produced,  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of  the  Rh6ne.  Of  many 
mineral  springs  the  chief  are  at  St.  Alban,  Montbrison,  Sail-les- 
Bains,  and  Roanne.    The  chief  town  is  St.  Etienne. 

Loire,  Haute,  a  central  department  of  France,  bounded  N. 
by  Puy  de  Ddme  and  Loire,  S.E.  by  Ardiche,  S.W.  by  Loz^re, 
and  W.  by  Cantal.  Area,  1917  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  308,732. 
The  surface  is  broken  by  three  volcanic  offshoots  of  the  Cevennes, 
Mont  M^yene  in  the  S.E.  attaining  a  height  of  5763  feet,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  tributary,  the  Allier.  The  climate 
is  one  of  extremes,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  stodc- 
rearing  being  the  principal  industry.  There  are  manufactures  of 
lace,  silk,  blond,  paper,  and  cloth;  and  coal  (1,140,000  tons 
yearly),  marble,  lead,  building-stone,  &c.,  are  extensively  raised. 
Three  branch  lines  of  the  Pans-i-Ljpon  Railway  traverse  the  de- 
partment   The  chief  town  is  Le  Puy. 

Loire-Infe'rienre,  a  maritime  deoartment  in  the  W.  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Morbihan  and  lUe-et-Vilaine,  £.  by 
Maine-et-Loire,  S.  by  Vendue,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Area,  2654  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  602,206.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  monotonous,  marshy  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  \rj  the 
Loire,  with  its  tributaries  the  Erde  (joined  by  a  canal  to 
Vilaine)  and  S^vre,  and  by  several  streams  flowing  into  the  Lac 
de  Grandlieu  (15  sq.  miles).  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  the 
soil  fertile,  but  badly  cultivated,  one-half  being  under  tillage, 
one-fifth  heath,  one-sixth  in  pasture,  and  the  remainder  vineyards 
(yielding  annually  22,000,000  gallons  of  an  inferior  wine),  oak- 
forests,  &c.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  glass, 
leather,  paper,  &c. ;  extensive  herring  and  sardine  fisheries ;  and 
rich  iron,  coal,  marble,  and  granite  deposits.  Three  railways 
and  two  canals  traverse  the  department  The  chief  town  is 
Nantes. 

Loi'ret,  a  central  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Seine-et-Oise  and  Seine-et-Marne,  E.  by  Yonne,  S.  by  Cher, 
and  W.  by  Loir-et-Cher  and  Eure-et-Loir.  Area,  2614  sq. 
miles  *,  pop.  (1872)  353,021.  It  is  faiteisected  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion by  the  Loire,  aind  liy  the  Plateau  d'  Orl^ns,  a  range  of 
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hills  nowhere  exceeding  800  feet.  Tlic  cliaiale  is  mild,  the  soil 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  one  half  of  the  surface  being  under 
crops  (wheal,  baile;,  m^iize,  &c.),  one  quatter  forest,  and  the 
remainder  pastures  and  vineyards  (yielding  5,300,000  gallon; 
of  wine  annually}.  Cattle  rearing  is  an  imporlanl  industry,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  sugar,  vinegar,  brandy,  porcelain,  &c., 
and  a  trade  in  grain,  spirits,  honey,  cattle,  and  wool.  Four 
canals  and  three  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  department.  The 
chief  town  is  Orleans. 

IiOir-et-Oher,  1  central  department  of  France,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire,  and  Ls  bounded  N.  by  Eure-et-Loir,  S.  by 
Indre,  W.  by  Indre-et-Loire  and  Sartlie,  E.  by  Loirel  and  Cher, 
Area,  245250.  miles;  pop.  (1872)268,801.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Loir  in  the  N.,  the  Cher  m  the  S.,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  Loire 
and  its  tribntaries.  The  surface  is  Hal,  and  the  soil  singularly  rich 
to  the  N.  of  the  Loire,  but  in  the  S.  are  the  partly  sandy,  partly 
marshy  plains  of  Bologna.  The  products  are  wheat,  hemp, 
wine  (980,000  hectolitres,  valued  at  ten  millions  of  francs), 
fruits,  and  vegetables.    The  chief  town  Is  Blois, 

IiO'ja,  or  Iioxa,  (0  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada, 
on  the  Xenil,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Malaga,  has  considerable 
mannfaclures  of  wool  and  paper.  On  the  hill  above  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  casllc.  Fop.  17,500. — (2).  a  town 
io  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  250  miles  S.  of  Quito, 
near  which  are  gold,  quicksilver,  and  coal  mines,  marble 
quarries,  and  extensive  woods  of  Cinchona  trees,  producing 
excellent  Peruvian  bark.     Pop.  IO,QOO. 

Iioke'ren,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Durme,  an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt,  11)  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ghent,  and  25  miles  W.  of  Malines  by  rail.  It  has  ati  important 
corn  trade,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  damask,  laces, 
&c     Pop.  (1874)  i7,97i. 

Iio'ki,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  representative  of  the 
evil  principle,  was  born  of  a  giantess,  and  was  fair  of  face,  with  a 
deceitful  soul.  By  the  giante'^  Angurboda  ('  anguish-boder ')  he 
produced  three  monsters,  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  wolf  Fenrir  ('ruin '), 
and  the  Snake  of  Midgoard.  Mis  ill  deeds,  especially  the  death 
of  Balder,  provoked  the  /Esir,  who  pursued  him  till  they  caught 
him  in  a  waterfall  Taking  his  two  sons,  Vali  and  Narfi,  they 
changed  one  Io  a  wolf,  which  killed  the  other;  then  they  bound 
L.  upon  three  great  stones  with  his  son's  ontrails,  which  har- 
dened to  iron.  Skadi  hung  a  snake  above  him,  whose  venom 
should  poison  his  face  ;  but  Sigyn,  his  faithful  wife,  according 
to  the  yrungir  Edda,  stands  over  him,  catching  it  in  a  basin. 
Whenever  the  overflowing  drops  touch  him,  he  starts,  shaking 
the  world  with  earthquakes,  till  Rafnaiiik,  when  all  chains 
sliall  break,  and  L.  shall  rise  with  the  giants  (o  6ght  the  last 
battle  with  the  ^sir  on  the  plain  of  Vigridr. 

Xiobm&u,  an  Arabian  sage  of  unknown  antiquity,  whose 
lume  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  fables,  commonly  used  as 
a  text-book  for  students  of  Arabic.  Of  Indian  orifpn^many  of 
them  appearing  in  the  Patuhalanira — these  passed  into  Arabia 
through  Greek  and  Syriac  channels,  probably  in  the  15th  c. 
Tasteless  in  themselves,  and  corrupt  in  style,  they  have  yet  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Erpenius  (1615),  into  German  by 
Olearius,  French  by  Tannegney,  Spanish  by  Ascensio,  Danish 
by  Rask,  &c.,  while  of  countless  editions  may  be  mentioned 
those  by  Frejrtag  (Bonn,  1823),  Helot  (Par.  1847),  and  Dern- 
burg(Berl.  1850). 

"LoVigo,  a  genus  of  Crphalopoda  (O;.  v.),  or  CultlefishM,  in- 
cluding those  forms  popularly  named  'Squids,'  and  belonging  1. 
the  family  Tttithida.    The  L.  has  ten  arms,  two  being  Ion;" 
thin  the  others,  and  provided  with  suckers  at  tbeir  extremii 
only.      The  body  is  long,  and  has  two  triangular  ptisterior  ti 
L.  vulgaris  and  L.  media  are  very  common  species. 
Zioriam.     See  Darnel  and  Ryk-Gkass. 
Zioll'and,  or  ]:.aaland  ('low  land  '},  an  island  of  De:< 
lying  in  the  Baltic,  before  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Great  ' 
of  Seetand,  E.  of  Langeland,  and  W.  of  Falster.    Are> 
miles;   pop.  63,953  (including  the  neighbouring  isk' 
surlkee  is  low  and  flat,  with  great  forests  of  oak  and  1 
willow  fences.    The  chief  town  Is  Nakskov. 
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till  Atttharis,  son  of  Cleph,  was  chosen  king  (585-90).    He 
established  a  ccn^itution  placing  the  old  Roman  population 
and  the  \m  nnder  e<^ual  laws,  and  leaving  the  cities  essentially 
independent    His  widow,  the  Bavarian  princess  Theodelinda, 
married  Duke  Agilulf  of  Turin,  who  died  in  615.    She  was  de- 
voted to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  did  much  to  spread<>atholtcism 
among  the  L»    Ariovald  (died  636)  and  Rothari  (died  652)  were 
the  next  kings,  the  latter  famous  for  the  system  of  laws  promul- 
gated (22d  November  643]  by  him  under  the  title  '  Edictum,' 
which,  as  developed  by  his  successors,  was  long  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  revived  study  of  law  in  the  Middle  Aees.    A  series 
of  Catholic  kings  begins  with  Aribert  (died  663),  nephew  of 
Theodelinda,  whose  line  (except  from  662  to  671,  when  Gri- 
nioald,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  ruled),  held  the  throne  till  702. 
After  a  ten  year^  struggle  Liutprand  (q.  v.)  became  king  (713- 
44),  but  wh«i  his  successor  Aistulf  (749- J6)  sought  to  follow 
out  his  plans,  he  was  forced  by  Pippin  the  Short  to  yield  the  con- 
quered Exarchate.   (SeeExAECH.)    Desiderius  (756-74)  ravaged 
Komagna  and  advanced  against  Rome,  when  Pope  Adrian  I. 
called  for  help  on  Karl  the  Great,  who  took  Pavia,  put  Desi- 
derius in  a  convent,  and  made  Lombaidy  a  part  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom,  retaining  its  former  laws.*    A  rebellion  of  certain 
Lombard  dukes  in  776  led  to  their  depontion  and  the  establish- 
ment in  their  stead  of  counts  (Comites).    In  S.  Italy  the  Lom- 
baxdic  principalities,  Beneventum,  Capua,  and  Salemum  sur- 
vived the  northern  kingdom  /or  200  years.    The  L.  soon  mixed 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  forming  a  Romance  people,  and  in 
the  lOth  c.  their  Teutonic  dialect  had  disappeared,  without  leav- 
ing any  literary  traces.    The  kings  of  the  L.  wore  the  fiunous 
Iron  Crown  (q.  v.).     See  Filler,  Das  KMgrekh  der  L,  in 
ItaHm  (Ldps.   1851)!;  Abel,  Der  UnUrgang  des  Lmbarden* 
reUks  in  Ittdien  (Gdtt  1858). 

liOmlMurd^,  a  territoiy  of  N.  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Po,  including  eight  provinces  (see  Italy),  and  bounded  W. 
by  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino^  which  separate  it  from  Pied- 
mont, and  £^by  Lago  di  Garda  and  Venetia.    Area,  8940  sq. 
snilts;  pop.  (1875)  3f553>9i3-    '^^  N.  is  an  Alpine  mountain- 
land  with  beautum  valleys,  affording  fine  pasturage ;  the  S.  an 
exceedingly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  drained  by  the  Po, 
-«rtth  its  aMnents  the  Ticino,  Lambra,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio, 
2and  provided  with  a  complete  system  of  artificial  irrigation. 
"^Vbeat,  maize,  rice,  and  millet  are  the  prevailing  crops;  and 
'vrino^  olives,  melons,  oranges,  dtrons,  nes,  and  peaches  are 
rmuch  cultivated.     Tlie  dairy  farms  yield  yearly  *  Parmesan ' 
i^  heeie  and  butter  to  the  ^alue  of  ;£'935,ooo,  while  the  silk  pro- 
c&aced  is  worth  as  much  as  ;f  3i500^ooo  per  annum.    In  1875  the 
c-attle  in  L.  numbered  626,058 ;  sheep,  157,959  ;  goats,  82,491 ; 
s   -wine,   X20»69i ;  horses,  80,943 ;  mules,    12,793 ;  and  asses, 
T  5,890.   The  cottons  manufactured  are  worth  ;f 950,000  annually; 
\\    nens,  ;f  320^000 ;  and  hardware,  ;^240,ooo.    L.  was  part  of  the 
k    iiigdom  of  the  Franks  from  their  conquest  of  the  Lombards 
(c^.  V.)  in  774  to  888,  from  which  date  it  was  mainly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  emperors  till  the  rise  of  the  Republic  of 
Milaxi  (o.  V.)  in  1 150.     Two  powerful  leagues  (see  Lombard 
Lkagije)  were  formed  by  the  cities,  the  first  of  which  worsted 
Friedrich  Barbarossa  in  1 1 76.  the  second  Friedrich  II.  in  1225  ; 
and   after  their  dissolution  tne  importance  of  Milan  was  still 
considerable  under  the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas  (q.  v.).    In  1535 
U  cmzne  nnder  Karl  V.,  and  after  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession 
fcU  to  Austria  in  17 13.    In  1797  it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
KepabUc  (q.  v.),  in  1805  of  the  kingdom  ol  Ital^,  and  in  181 5 
a^^ain  fell  under  the  hated  domination  of  Austna ;  but  by  the 
l*eace  of  Zurich  (loth  November  1859)  L.  was  ceded  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  by  him  to  Sardinia. 

Ijffmbards^  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
IcaliAn  bankers  and  brokers  (chiefly  of  Lombard  ongin),  whose 
influence  was  at  its  height  in  the  12th  c.  Lombard  Street  in 
Paris  was  once  the  financial  centre  of  France^  as  Lombard  Street 
m  London  still  is  of  England. 

X^ombok',  one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
between  Bali  and  Sumbawa.  Area  1850  sq.  miles,  pop.  250,000^ 
mainly  Mohammedans.  The  coasts  are  lined  by  volcanic  moun- 
tains, eDclo(ting  a  low,  fertile,  interior  plain,  in  which  cotton  and 
rice  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  capital  is  Mataxan;  the 
seaport  Ampanam,  much  frequented  for  provisions. 

ZfO'nunid,  liOdll  (GaeL  Leoman  or  Ltamhan^  *the  loch 
of  rhe  elm  *),'  the  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  lies  between  Dum- 
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barton,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  is  24  miles  long,  22  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an  area  of  45  sq.  miles.  The  narrow 
N.  end  is  singularly  grand,  over-shadowed  bv  Ben  Lomond, 
Ben  Vorlich,  and  lesser  mountain  masses,  while  the  widely  ex- 
panded southern  extremity  (7  miles  broad)  is  famed  for  its  rich 
beauty,  fsdxy  archipelago,  and  woody  banks.  The  loch  receives 
the  Endrick  and  many  smaller  streams,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Leven  into  the  Clyde. 

Iiom'za,  a  government  of  Poland,  Russia,  is  marshy  in  the 
N.,  but  mountainous  in  the  S.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bug  (its 
S.  boundarv),  with  its  affluent  the  Narev.  Area,  4667  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1870)  456,429. — L.,  the  capital,  on  the  Narev,  76  miles 
N.jS.  of  Wazsaw,  was  once  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Poland 
and  the  seat  of  the  Diet     Pop.  (1870)  10,34a 

liOn'doxi,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  city  in  the  world,  lies  on  both  banks  of 
the  Thames,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  51*  31'  N.,  and 
long,  o*  df  W.  About  three-fourths  of  L.  is  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  in  Surrey,  but  portions 
are  also  in  Kent  and  Essex.  In  admtion  to  the  cities  of  L. 
and  Westminster,  the  metropolis  comprises  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Marvlebone,  Chelsea,  Finsbur^,  Hackney,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Lambetn,  Sonthwark,  and  Greenwidi,  each  of  which  re- 
turns two  members,  the  City  returning  four.  The  City  of  L.  proper 
stands  on  one  square  mile  of  ground,  is  divided  into  108  parishes, 
and  has  a  night  population  of  70,000,  mainly  composed  of  Uiose 
who  take  care  of  the  great  public  offices  and  warehouses,  and  their 
families.  During  the  business  hours  of  the  day  its  population  is 
about  1,000,000.  It  is  governed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (chosen 
anniully),  twenty-five  aldermen,  four  sherifiis,  and  268  common 
councilmen-  The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  vested  in  some 
7000  liverymen,  the  members  of  the  eighty  ancient  city  guilds. 
The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1875  was  ;f655,3i9,  and  its 
expenditure  ^f  592,244.  The  city  of  Westminster  is  nominally 
governed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  virtually  by  a  high  steward 
and  high  bailiff  chosen  by  them.  The  remaining  districts  of  L. 
are  governed  by  local  officers^  all  attempts  to  substitute  a  great 
central  administration  for  the  entire  metropolis  having  hitherto 
failed.  The  main  thoroughfares  runflike  the  river  from  W.  to  E. 
One  continuous  road  extends  from  Shepherd's  Bush  by  Bays- 
water,  Oxford  Street,  Holbom,  Cheapside,  and  Whitechapel 
and  Mile-End  Roads  to  Stratford-le-Bow,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
Nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  joining  it  at  Cheapside,  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  from  Hammersmith  and  Kensington,  receiving  tri- 
butary streams  of  traffic  from  Fulham,  Brompton,  and^Chelsea, 
by  Hyde  Park,  Piccadilly,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  The  longest  continuous  line  of  streets  from  N.  to 
S.  is  one  of  10  miles  from  Stamford  Hill  by  the  Kingsland 
Road  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  across  Lw  Bridge  by  the  Borough 
and  Clapham  Roads  to  Balham.  Many  of  the  streets  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town,  in  Spitalfields,  Clerkenwell,  and  Hol- 
bom, are  narrow,  mean,  straggling,  and  irregular;  others, 
particularly  those  in  the  W.  and  S.W.  districts  —  Mayfair, 
Tybumia,  Kensington,  and  Belgravia — spacious,  regular,  and 
stately.  In  the  city  is  a  greater  proportion  of  stone  buildings 
than  elsewhere,  and  its  streets  are  massive  and  imposing.  The 
houses  are  mainly  built  of  brick,  originally  light  in  colour,  but 
which  soon  become  discoloured  by  the  all-pervading  smoke. 
Many  of  them  are  consequently  painted  and  plastered,  and  stuc- 
coed. The  monotonous  regularity  of  Bloomsbury  and  Maryle- 
bone  is  relieved  by  a  variety  of  handsome  squares  and  crescents. 
Among  the  more  important  lines  of  traffic  is  the  City  Road  from 
the  Bulk  to  Islington,  the  extensive  northern  district,  and  thence 
westwards  by  the  New  Road  to  Paddington.  Several  wide 
thoroughfares  extend  from  the  line  of  Oxford  Street  to  the  N., 
of  whidi  the  more  important  are  the  Edgware  Road,  which  leads 
to  Hendon,  and  the  Tottenham  Court  and  Hampstead  Roads, 
which  extend  to  the  suburbs  of  Camden  and  Kentish  Town. 
The  entire  outer  circle  of  the  Metropolis  beyond  the  ugly  lines 
of  dingy  streets  is  covered  with  fine  villas,  the  suburban  popu- 
lation being  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  To  tne  N. 
lie  the  suburbs  of  Kilbum,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  HoUoway, 
and  I>slston;  to  the  W.,  Hammersmith,  Brompton,  and  Chelsea; 
to  the  S.,  Clapham,  Brixton,  Camberwdl,  Sydenham,  and  Black- 
heath  ;  to  the  £.,  Bromley,  Bow,  and  Stratford. 

Streets^  Bridges^  6v. — ^Among  the  finest  streets  are  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  ComhiU,  and  King  William  Street  in  the  City  ; 
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and,  in  the  West  End,  Regent  Street,  Bond  Street,  and  Oxford 
Street — the  fashionable  shopping  streets — Whitehall  with  its 
stately  architecture,  and  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  of  Club- 
house fame.  The  most  handsome  street  of  dwelling-houses 
is  Portland  Place,  a  broad  continuation  of  Regent  Street  to- 
wards Regent's  Park.  Some  of  the  open  spaces,  such  as  Bel- 
grave,  Eaton,  Eccleston,  and  Grosvenor  Squares,  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  home  of  lawyers,  are  large  and  airy,  and  lined 
with  noble  buildings.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  spaces 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  General  Post-Office 
in  the  City  ;  Charing  Cross,  Oxford  Circus,  and  Hyde  Park 
Comer  in  the  West  End ;  the  Angel  at  Islington  in  the  N., 
and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  the  main  roads  from  the 
river  bridj^es  meet  and  again  diverge  in  all  directions,  in  the  S. 
From  January  to  December  ihe  traffic  of  the  Ciiy  is  incessant ; 
but  W.  of  Temple  Bar  the  influence  of  the  London  season 
asserts  itself;  and  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  noble 
and  wealthy  residents  invade  it  by  thousands,  the  West  End 
presents  its  liveliest  appearance.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works,  which  consists  of  thirty-six 
members,  gigantic  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  street 
geography.  Holbom  Viaduct,  and  the  magnificent  Thames 
Embankment,  a  wide  river-boulevard  now  completed  on  the  N. 
from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster,  and  from  Albert  Bridge  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  on  the  S.  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth, 
are  among  the  latest  and  greatest  of  these  improvements.  With 
the  two  splendid  approaches  from  Charing  Cross  and  the  City, 
the  Embankment  has  already  cost  ;f  4,000,000.  New  thorough- 
fares from  Oxford  Street  to  Shored  itch  and  from  Tottenham 
Court  Road  to  Charing  Cross,  sweeping  away  miles  of  old  lanes 
and  alleys,  are  in  projection.  The  river  is  crossed  by  L.,  South- 
wark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo  (the  longest,  2456  feet),  Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  Chelsea,  Albert,  Battersea,  and  five 
railway  bridges.  No  stream  in  the  world  in  an  equal  space  is 
spanned  by  such  colossal  and  magnificent  structures.  E.  of 
L.  Bridge  communication  is  effected  by  numerous  ferries,  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel  at  Wapping.  The  Thames  Subway,  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Tooley  Street,  25  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  was  opened  in  1870,  and  two  additional  Subways  are  in 
course  of  construction.  An  agitation  is  now  being  carried  on 
for  the  formation  of  a  great  new  bridge  in  the  E, 

Public  Buildings^  6r'c. — L.  is  full  of  superb  public  buildings, 
a  list  or  description  of  which  would  occupy  enormous  space. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  flatness  of  the  ground,  ana  the 
density  of  their  surroundings,  they  are  much  obscured  from 
public  view,  and  few  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Among 
them  are  the  royal  residences — Buckingham,  Kensington,  and 
St.  James's  Palaces — the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster, a  *  dream  in  stone,*  built  from  Barry's  design,  1840, 
at  a  cost  of  ;f2,ooo,ooo,  the  largest  Gothic  building  in  the 
world ;  the  Foreign  and  other  Government  ofiices  in  Whitehall ; 
Somerset  House,  a  spacious  quadrangular  building  with  3600 
windows  (built  1776)  in  the  Strand  ;  the  new  Law  Courts  in  pro- 
gress (1877)  at  Temple  Bar ;  the  Bank  of  England  (covering 
eight  acres) ;  Guildhall  (built  1411-31,  restored  1789  and  1866), 
and  the  Royal  Exchange  (opened  1844)  in  the  City.  Near  the 
Docks  are  the  Mint,  Custom- House,  and  the  historic  Tower 
(built  1078).  Of  the  600  Episcopal  churches,  the  most  famous 
are  St  Paul's  Cathedral  (q.  v.),  Westminster  Abbey  (q.  v.), 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Smilhfield  (founded  1102,  restored  1865), 
the  Temple  Church  (built  1185),  and  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark.  Several  of  the  new  Ritualistic  churches  are  ambitious 
and  handsome.  There  are  about  looo  Dissenting  chapels, 
among  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Tabernacle  (Baptists)  at 
Newington  Butts  (holds  4400  people),  the  City  Temple,  Holbom 
(Congregational,  opened  1874),  and  Christ's  Church,  St.  George's 
Road,  limbeth  (Congregational,  opened  1876).  There  are  100 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  principal  being  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  St  George's  Fields,  but  a  much  grander  cathedral 
is  projected  atrWestminster.  The  Jews*  synagogues  number 
twenty- five.  There  are  about  100  hospitals  and  infinnaries,. 
including  St  Bartholomew's,  St  Thomas'  (a  palatial  building), 
Guy's,  The  L.,  the  Middlesex,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  about  lOOO  charitable  mstitutions  are  maintained 
nt  an  annual  cost  of  ;f  6,000,000.  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Bedlam) 
for  the  insane  is  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Surrey.  Enormous 
Lunatic  Asylums  are  at  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell.  Medical 
f  chools  are  attached  to  all  the  great  hospitals.  The  College  of 
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Surgeons,  with  its  fine  Museum,  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ilje 
College  of  Physicians  in  Pall  Mall,  East  Chelsea  Hospital  ii 
for  army  pensioners.  Greenwich  Hospital,  formerly  for  naval 
pensioners,  was  converted  in  1873  into  a  Royal  Naval  College. 

Schools y  Museums ^  <Srv. — In  December  1876  there  were,  bcaaa 
upwards  of  700  Endowed  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutions,  22$ 
'  Board '  Schools  with  accommodation  for  146,074  pupils,  and 
894  *  Voluntary '  Schools  with  accommodation  for  287,116  pupik 
The  School  Board  is  composed  of  fifty-one  members.    West. 
minster,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Tavlor's,  and  the  City  of  London 
Scliools,  and  Christ's  Hospital  (revenue  jf  65,000,  accommoda- 
tion for  1200  Blue-coat  boys)  are  historically  famous.  The  Uni- 
versity of  L.  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    The  Bniiih 
Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  (founded  1753,  buili 
1823-50),   is  the  great  literary  and  antiauarian  storehouse  of 
the  nation.     The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  it  South  Ken- 
sington (opened  1858),  M'ith  a  branch  at  Bethnal  Green  (1872), 
forms  the  nucleus  of  national,  technical,  and  artistic  eduatioa. 
There  are  some  50  large  public  libraries.    A  National  History 
Museum   is   in   course  of  construction   at  Kensington.    ITie 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  (founded  1824,  enlarged 
1876)  has,   besides  many  fine  works  by  foreign  masters,  ihc 
finest  collection  of  paintings  of  the  English  school    There  are 
44  public  and  private  galleries.     At  Burlington  House,  Pica- 
dilly,   the    Royal   Academy   Exhibitions   arc   held     Soane'j 
Museum  of  Pictures  and  Curiosities  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  was  opened  in  1877 
for  annual  exhibitions.     The  collections  at  Dulwich  Galle7  and 
Hampton  Court  are  very  interesting. 

Places  of  Amusement. — The  finest  concert  rooms  arc  St 
James's  and  Exeter  Halls.  The  first  is  splendidly  decorated, 
and  is  used  for  classical  and  orchestral  concerts.  At  the  latter 
(which  holds  4000  people),  the  oratorios  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  are  given.  It  is  also  used  for  religious  meetings.  Tbc 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  (opened  1 871),  holds  10,000 
people.  Miscellaneous  entertainments  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham  (of  world-wide  celebrity),  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  and  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster 
(opened  1876).  There  were  forty-nve  theatics  in  1877,  abuut 
half  of  which  were  in  the  neijjhbourhood  of  the  Strand.  Atihc 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  operas  are  produced  during  the  season  with  unsur- 
passed magnificence.  A  new  Opera-House,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  attach  a  National  Training  School  for  music,  is  in  course 
of  construction  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  old  leg  n- 
mate  stage  of  Drury  Lane  is  now  chiefly  used  for  spectacular 
pieces.  The  Haymarket,  Prince  of  Wales,  Vaudeville,  and 
Court  are  among  the  best  comedy  theatres.  Melodrama  has  iis 
home  at  the  Lyceum,  Adelphi,  Princess,  and  Olympic  j  farct 
and  burlesque  at  the  Strand,  Criterion,  and  Folly ;  opera  bouffe 
at  the  Opera  Comique  and  Alhambra.  There  are  many  sin^in^ 
saloons  or  *  music  halls.'  Notwithstanding  the  inferior  class  of  ibe 
performances,  several,  such  as  the  Oxford,  Metropolitan,  and  C*n- 
terbury,  are  fitted  up  with  much  splendour. 

Clubs,  Hotels,  Markets,  drv.— The  Athenaeum,  Carlton  (Con- 
servative), Reform  (Liberal),  The  Army  and  Navy,  and  Tra- 
vellers, are  a  few  of  the  finest  of  the  L.  Club-houses,  which 
numbered  91  in  1 87 7.  Among  the  best  and  largest  hoteb  are 
*  The  Langham,'  Portland  Place  ;  *  Westminster  Palace,'  Victo- 
ria  Street ;  *The  Alexandra,'  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  the 'Inns 
of  Court,'  Holbom.  Most  of  the  great  railway  termini  have 
hotels  attached  to  them,  *The  Midland'  being  the  largest. 
Those  at  Charing  Cross  and  Canon  Street  are  also  noteworthy. 
Stafford  House,  Green  Park;  Holland  House,  Kensington ;  and 
Montagu  House,  Whitehall ;  are  a  few  of  the  many  hundrcvi 
splendid  private  residences.  No  city  has  more  numerous  or 
extensive  markets.  Some  of  the  largest  are  those  at  Islington 
(cattle),  Covent  Garden  (fruit  and  vegetable),  Smithficld  and 
Columbia  (meat),  Thames  Street  (coal).  Billingsgate  (fish),  ^' 
mondsey  (leather),  and  Mincing  Lane  (com). 

Courts  of  Law,  Prisons,  Cemeteries, — The  Courts  of  Law, 
which  give  employment  to  about  3000  barristers  and  5°^ 
solicitors,  are  at  present  scattered  in  Westminster,  Lincoln! 
Inn,  and  the  City,  but  are  all  shortly  to  be  united  in  the 
great  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Strand.  Solicitors'  cham- 
bers are  chiefly  about  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  those  of  bar- 
risters in  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  comprise  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples,  and  Gray*s  and  Lincoln's  Inn.    There  trr 
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aboDt  fifteen  police  courts  thronghout  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
police  force  exceeds  io,ooo  men.  There  are  fifty-three  stations 
IB  connection  with  the  fire  brigade,  which  is  worked  with  great 
efficiencj.  The  chief  prisons  are  at  Newgate  (where  executions 
take  place),  Millbank  (the  largest),  Pentonville,  Holloway,  and 
Horsemonger  Lone  in  the  borough.  Thexe  axe  on  an  average 
loo^ooo  paupers  (indoor  and  outdoor)  connected  with  the  various 
workhouses.  The  largest  cemeteries  are  at  High^te,  W.  Bromp- 
ton,  Kcnsal  Green,  Norwood,  and  the  Necropolis  at  Woking. 

Parks  and  Public  Monuments. — In  the  beauty  and  number  of 
iU  public  parks  and  gardens  London  is  aniu>proached.  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  together  are  ooo  acres  in  extent. 
The  fonner  contains  the  Serpentine,  an  ornamental  sheet  of 
water,  and  Rotten  Row  {Route du  Rot),  an  excellent  drive  from 
Apsley  House  to  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  during  the  season, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  display  of  equipages  in  the  world  is 
to  be  seen.  Regent's  Park  (472  acres)  contains  the  fme  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological  Societies.  Those  of  the 
Horticttltoial  Society,  famous  for  flower  shows,  are  at  S.  Ken- 
sngtoB.  The  other  parks  iti  the  W.  End  are  St.  James's  (91 
toes),  and  the  Green  Park  (60  acres).  In  the  S.  lies  Baltersea 
Park  (180  acres,  with  beautiful  gardens),  and  Southwark  Park ; 
ID  the  N.  Finsbury  Park,  and  in  the  £.  end  Victoria  Park  (290 
acres).  The  suburbs  boast  of  many  delightful  parks  and  recrea- 
tion grounds,  sucli  as  Greenwich,  Richmond,  and  Bushey  Parks, 

,  Hampstead  and  Putney  Heaths,  Clapham  and  Tooting  Com- 
ouns,  and  Kew  Botanical  Gardens.  The  public  monuments  of 
L,  though  numerous,  are  not  as  a  rule  striking  or  highly  artistic. 
'The  Monument,'  near  L.  Bridge  (202  feet  high),  was  erected  in 
1667  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  of  L.  Next  to  it  the 
roost  loftv  columns  are  the  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 

^  Lord  Nelson.  The  Guards  (Crimea)  Memorial  in  Waterloo  Place 
ts  a  fine  work.  The  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  excessive  gilding,  is  an  elaborate,  beautiful, 
and  finely-proportioned  structure.  See  Cole's  Royat  Parks  and 
GardtnsofL,  (1877). 

Trade,  Commerce,  d^.— Besides  its  political  pre-eminence, 
L  is  also  a  grand  commercial  emporium.  In  1877,  142  public 
and  private  banks  had  their  head  offices  here.  The  magnitude 
of  their  transactions  may  be  estimated  from  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  Clearing  House,  often  amounting  to  ;^ioo,ooo^ooo,  and 
having  reached  jf  160,000,000.  There  are  some  1250  stock- 
brokers, 80  head  life-assurance  offices,  and  about  as  many  fire 
offices.  The  warehouse  trade  of  L.  is  most  extensive,  and 
only  equalled  by  Manchester.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
art  watches,  jewellery,  ironmongery,  furniture,  carriages,  and 
instruments  of  all  sorts ;  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom  is  earned  on.  The  ale  and  porter 
breweries  are  numerous  and  enormous.  Printing  and  publishing 
has  here  its  unrivalled  seat  About  300  we^ly,  fortnightly, 
and  monthW  newspapers  are  published.  According  to  the 
census  of  1 07 1  the  book  trade  employed  35,000  persons,  the 
building  trade  106,000,  and  the  production  of  articles  of 
dress  230,00a  There  were  50,000  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding civil,  army,  and  navy  services,  6000  clergymen,  10,000 
physicians  and  druggists,  27,000  authors  and  students,  16,000 
artists,  musicians,  and  actors,  20^000  teachers,  and  253,000 
domestic  servants.  The  food  and  drink  of  the  public  was  sup- 
plied by  2500  bakers,  1700  butchers,  2600  grocers,  2000  wine 
merchants,  and  6700  publicans.  The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich occasionally  employs  as  many  as  14,000  hands.  For  the 
conveyance  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  private  carriages,  8000  cabs 
and  1500  omnibuses  are  in  constant  use.  Hundreds  of  little 
steamers  ply  continually  on  the  river.  There  are  16  great 
termini  01  the  leading  railway  lines,  and  nearly  200  minor 
lailway  stations.  The  underground  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
District  Railways  form  a  complete  circle  of  the  centre  of  the 
Metropolis.  In  1875  they  carried  44,000,000  passengers. 
Numeroos  tramway  lines  extend  towards  the  suburbs  in  all 
diitctioni.  There  are  28  wet  docks  which  enclose  about  350 
acT^  the  principal  being  the  London,  St.  Catherine's,  £. 
India,  W.  India,  Victoria,  and  St.  Catherine's  on  the  Middlesex 
»ide,  and  the  Commercial  and  Grand  Surrey  in  Surrey. 

In  1875,  43«995  ^^ip*  of  8,804,000  tons  entered  the  port,  and 
17,817  shipt  oif  5,233,000  tons  cleared.  In  the  same  year  the 
exports  were  jf  57,923,927,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  custom  duties  were 
'£9i940il39t  exceeding  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  United  King* 


dom,  and  being  more  than  three  times  greater  than  those  of 
LiverpooL  The  value  of  the  merchandise  stoned  in  L.  has  been 
estimated  to  exceed  500  millions  sterling.  The  current  prices  of 
many  commodities  are  cheaper  than  m  other  towns,  but  the 
luxurious  ideas  of  a  wealthy  conmiunity  render  I^  a  most  expen- 
sive place  of  residence  for  the  middle  classes  who  court  society. 
House  rents  and  the  proportionate  taxes  are  exceptionally  high. 

The  healthiness  of  L.,  its  death  rate  in  1875  (237  per  1000) 
being  less  than  that  in  any  of  the  ten  next  largest  towns  in  England, 
b  partly  due  to  favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  situation, 
but  also  in  great  measure  to  its  admirable  sanitary  arrangements. 
In  1858  a  vast  scheme  for  interceptive  drainage  over  an  area  of  1 1 7 
so.  miles  was  introduced  at  a  cost  of  ;f  5,000,00a  The  length 
ot  sewers  is  82  miles.  The  water  supply,  to  the  extent  of 
130,000,000  gallons  daily,  is  obtained  from  the  New  River,  the 
Thames,  and  the  River  Lea.  Twenty  companies  supply  about 
20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  diem.  The  town  is  weU  paved 
and  the  wooden  and  asphalt  pavements  now  so  general  have 
greatly  lessened  the  noise  in  the  streets.  The  soil  is  mainly 
composed  of  clay.  Less  rain  falls  than  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  wind  is  most  frequenUy  from  the  S.  W.  The  most 
objectionable  characteristic  of  the  weather  is  the  L.  fog,  which 
hangs  about  the  city  periodically  during  the  winter  in  dense 
blade  masses,  and  occasionally  turns  day  mto  night 

History, -^V,,,  the  Colonia  Augusta  of  Tacitus,  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  British  Uyn-Din,  the  '  fort  on  the  marsh,'  or  lake,  which 
was  Latinised  into  Londinium,  Originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  it  became  after  the  Teutonic  invasion  the  capital 
ot  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons.  Since  the  building  of 
the  Tower  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  least,  it  has  been  the 
metropolis  of  England.  Throughout  its  history  L.  has  suffered 
many  and  dire  disasters.  The  plague  often  visited  it  with 
terrible  severity.  50,000  of  its  citizens  are  said  to  have  died 
from  this  scouige  in  1348,  30,000  in  1407,  30,000  in  1603-4, 
and  100,000  in  1665.  In  giSa  and  1087  great  fires  deso- 
lated the  city,  and  in  1666,  when  13,200  houses  were  burnt 
and  200,000  people  rendered  homeless,  it  was  literally  re- 
duced to  ruins.  But  on  each  occasion  a  new  and  fairer  city 
has  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  its  prosperity 
has  increased  till  it  has  become  the  most  stupendous  city  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Its  history  is  in  a  great  sense  the 
history  of  the  English  people.  Here  their  kings  have  reicned, 
their  statesmen  ruled,  their  poets  lived,  their  martyrs  Died. 
And  its  greatness  must  continue  to  run  parallel  with  the  great- 
ness of  ue  empire.  Not  depending  like  other  towns  upon  one 
or  a  few  sources  of  prosperity,  it  could  bear  almost  imperceptibly 
the  decay  of  its  most  important  Manufacture,  the  failure  of  its 
most  lucrative  trade.  Nothing  short  of  tremendous  national  dis- 
aster can  injure  it.  During  the  last  century  the  increase  in  size 
and  population  has  been  enormous.  The  inhabitants  in  1801 
numbered  864,845.  In  187 1  the  Registrar-General's  District  of 
122  sq.  miles  showed  a  pop.  of  3,251,804,  and  the  Metropohtan 
Police  District  of  687  sq.  miles  a  pop.  of  3,883,092.  In  1877 
the  latter  was  estimated  at  4,200,000.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  is  about  550,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  property 
;f2o;ooo,ooa  See  Stow,  Survey  of  Z.  (1598,  enlarged  by 
Strype,  1720);  Allen,  History  of  L,  (4  vols.  1829);  Timbs, 
Curtosities  ofL,  (1855} ;  Norton,  History  and  Constitution  of  L. 
(3d  ed.,  1869) ;  W.  J.  Loftie,  In  atid  Out  of  Z.  (1876) ;  James 
Tliorne,  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  L,  (1876). 

Londoxi,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
province  of  Ontario,  on  the  river  Thames  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  114  miles  W.S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  61  E.  of  Samia. 
It  lies  in  a  fertile,  well- wooded  district,  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican 
bishop  of  Huron,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  seven- 
teen churches,  a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  two  daily  and  six 
weekly  newspapers,  and  several  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  Hellmuth  and  Huron  Colleges.  I*  is  a 
great  railway  centre,  and  there  are  large  machine-shops,  brew- 
eries, oil-refineries,  foundries,  &c  Many  of  the  streets  and 
souares  are  named  after  those  of  the  city's  great  namesake.  A 
Westminster  and  a  Blackfriars'  Bridge  cross  the  Thames.  Pop. 
(1871)  15,826. 

Loiidon,  I«aws  o£  The  city  of  London  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  its  municipal  corporation.  The  right  to  elect  aldermen 
(see  Alderman)  and  common  councllmen  for  the  several  wards 
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is  by  statute  declared  to  belong  to  every  freeman  of  the  city 
occupying  a  house  of  the  yearly  value  ol£io.  The  liverymen  of 
London  are  so  called  because  they  formerly  wore  liveries  or 
badges  peculiar  to  each  company.  They  are  chosen  from  among 
the  freemen  of  the  different  guilds  or  incorporated  trades.  30 
and  31  Vict,  c  134,  provides  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
traffic  in  the  city  and  liberties,  and  makes  provision  for  the 
greater  security  of  persons  passing  along  the  streets.  Cattle  are 
•  not  to  be  driven  through  the  streets  between  ten  in  the  morning 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  except  by  perpaission  of  a  commissioner 
of  police.  The  metropolis,  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  regis- 
tration, includes  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
borough  of  Southwark,  with  suburban  parishes  to  the  distance  of 
6  miles  from  the  central  point  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
metropolitan  police  district  extends  to  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  that  is  10  miles  from  St,  Paul's, 
or  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
1 871,  makes  further  provision  for  supplying  London  with  water. 

London  Clay,  the  highest  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
fonnations,  is  a  dark-cbloured  clay  containing  nodules  of  iron- 
stone.  It  is  very  persistent  over  a  large  area  at  and  around 
London,  attaining  its  maximum  thickness  in  Kent  and  Essex, 
where  it  exceeds  450  feet.  L.  C.  abounds  in  fossils,  plant  and 
animal,  including  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  chiefly  ganoid. 
The  fruits,  which  occur  in  rich  variety,  indicate  a  sub-tropical 
climate. 

London  Conferences.  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great 
Powers  have  met  in  London  in  conference  as  follows  :— 

In  1826 — On  the  Affairs  of  Greece.. 

,,  1830 — On  Disputes  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

„  1840 — On  Disputes  between  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

,,  X864— On  the  Schleswig-HoUtein  Question, 

„  xBjz— On  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  of  1856. 

Protocols  were  signed  in  London  in  1 85 1  (re  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein),  and  in  1877  (Eastern  Question).  The  1877  protocol  be- 
came invalid  almost  immediately  after  signature,  by  tne  outbreak 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

London  University  was  founded  February  11,  1826,  by 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  others, 
and  the  building  in  Gower  Street  was  opened  October  I,  1828. 
The  name  of  this  institution  was  altered  to  University  College 
by  royal  charter,  November  28,  1836,  on  which  date  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  received  a  charter  as  an  examining  body,  with 
a  chancellor  and  thirty-six  fellows  appointed  for  life.  New  char- 
ters were  granted  in  1837,  1858,  and  1863,  with  supplement, 
1867.  King's  College  (incorporated  1829,  opened  1831),  was 
originally  a  rival  establishment,  but  is  now  in  connection  with 
L.  U.  The  early  charters  empowered  the  University  to  grant 
degrees  to  students  of  Univei-sity  College,  King's  College,  and 
various  minor  schools ;  but  since  1863  its  examinations  in  art, 
medicine,  law,  surgery,  music,  and  literature  have  been  open  to 
all  comers,  and  it  also  grants  certificates  to  women.  The  charter 
of  University  College  was  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1869,  whereby  the  College  was  re-incorporated  with  additional 
powers,  and  divested  of  its  proprietary  character,  its  principal 
purpose  being  to  qualify  students  for  the  L.  U.  degrees.  It  had 
forty-six  professors  in  1877.  Medical  schools  are  attached  to 
King's  College  (hospital  founded  1829),  and  University  College 
(hospital  founded  1S33).  The  government  of  the  University  is 
vested  in  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (elected  annually),  and  the  thirty-six  Fellows.  The 
Convocation  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  two  years'  standing 
and  upwards.  The  University  has  returned  one  member  to 
Parliament  since  1868.  The  first  examination  took  place  in 
Somerset  House  in  1838,  from  which  time  till  1876,  16,152  can- 
didates had  undergone,  and  9743  had  passed  the  matriculation 
examinations  which  are  necessary  before  a  candidature  for  any 
degree.  These  examinations  are  held  in  January  and  July,  and 
last  five  days.  The  subjects  are  classics,  modem  languages, 
English  history  and  literature,  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry.  In  1876,  486  candidates  out  of  1071 
passed  the  matriculation  examinations,  59  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  II  M.A.,  22  B.  Sc,  5  D.  Sc,  13  L.LB.,  23  M.B.,  and 
1 1  M.D.  ,  The  total  number  of  candidates  for  all  the  examina- 
tions was  1977,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
The  new  building  at  Burlington  House,  containing  the  Examina- 
tion Hall,  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  1870.  The  senate  of 
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the  University  resolved  (July  1877)  to  take  steps  to  obudn  anetr  I 
charter  to  admit  ladies  to  all  the  degrees.  * 

Lon'dondeny,  a  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Lough  Foyle,  S.  by  Tyronf, 
W.  by  Donegal,  and  E.  by  Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh.    Area, 
522,315  acres ;  pop.   (1871)   173,906.     It  has  a^  cliffy  coasi- 
line,  except  towards  Lough  Foyle,  and  is  hilly,  save  in  Uie 
vale  of  the  Bann,  which  drains  Lough  Neagh,  and  fonns  the 
eastern  boundary.      The  greatest  heights  are  in  the  S.,  as 
Sawel  (2236  ;'feet).  White  Mountain  (2000),  and  Slieve  Gsdlion 
(1800).     Besides  the  Foyle  and  Bann,  the  chief  riven  are  the  ' 
Roe  and  Faughan.     The  prevailing  rocks  are  mica,  slate^  and 
primitive  limestone,  and  those  E.  of  the  river  Roe  are  oTcrhid 
by  a  deeper  tract  of  basalt,  similar  to  that  in  Antrim,  bat  with  a 
reverse  dip.     Despite  the  broken  nature  of  the  surface,  agriccl- 
ture  is  more  advanced  here  than  in  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.     In  1876  there  were  189,212  acres  under  crop  (oats 
wheat,    potatoes,   and   turnip),   219,200  under  grass,  658S  m 
plantation,   97,781   waste,    bog,   and   vrater.      L,  had  (1876) 
114,252  cattle,  45,102  milch  cows,  21,680  horses,  34,291  sheep, 
38,058  pigs,  and  4894  goats.     There  is  some  salmon*fishiii^. 
Great  quantities  of  eggs  are  exported,  and  the  leading  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  linen,  now  mainly  carried  on  in  large  works. 
L.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament     The  capital  is  L,  uid 
other  towns  are   Coleraine,   Newton-Limavady,    Maghenfel; 
Portrush,  and  Derry.    The  territory,  anciently  in  great  part  the 
possession  of  the  clans  O'Loughlin  and  0*Neill,  was,  on  the  Eng- 
lish occupation,  granted  to  and  is  still  retained  by  the  coipora- 
tion  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  certain  portions  assigned 
to  city  companies. 

Londonderry,  capital  of  the  preceding  county,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyje,  at  its  outlet  in  Lough 
Foyle,  176  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dublin,  and  94J  N.W.  of  Mist 
by  rail.  The  four  leading  streets  radiate  from  the  square  called 
the  Diamond,  and  the  city  has  extended  greatly  beyond  the  old 
walls,  which  now  form  a  pleasant  promenade.  The  notable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  (1633),  on  a  hill,  with  a  spire  179 
feet  high,  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  tonn-house, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  the  court-house,  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
and  the  free  grammar  school  or  Foyle  College.  The  Bishop's 
Gate,  a  triumphal  arch  (1789)  commemorates  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  1689,  and  a  Doric  column  90  feet  high  supports  a  statue 
of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  governor  of  the  city  during  the  siege. 
L.  has  a  county  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  other  benevolent 
institutions,  Gwyn's  School,  and  Magee  College,  founded  in 
1865.  An  iron  bridge  1200  feet  long  connects  L.  with  the  large 
suburb  of  Waterside.  New  quays  and  graving  docks  have  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  ;f  160,000.  In  1875  there  entered  the 
port  1429  vessels,  of  273,392  tons,  and  cleared  905,  of  204,i49 
tons.  Steamers  ply  to  America,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Glas- 
gow, &c.  The  main  industries  are  flax-spinning^  distilling,  brew- 
mg,  flour-milling,  iron-founding,  tanning,  and  shirt-making. 
Flax  markets  are  held  every  Thursday.  L*  has  one  weekly  an: 
three  bi-weekly  newspapers,  and  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  ( 1 87 1 )  24,328..  Daire-  Calgaich  ( *  the  oak  wood  of 
Calgach,'  i,e,^  *  the  fierce  warrior')  was  the  pagan  name  used 
long  before  St.  Columba  erected  his  monastery  here  in  546.  It 
lingered  on  till  the  lolh  or  nth  c,  when  it  began  to  bcsaper- 
seded  by  Derry  CoiumkiUe,  which  continued  till  the  time  oi 
James  I.,  whose  charter,  granted  to  a  company  of  London  mei- 
chants,  imposed  its  present  name.  (See  Joyce's  Irish  Noma  ej 
Places^  1st  series,  1869.)  During  the  Revolution  the  gates  vert 
closed  against  James  II.,  who  in  person  for  a  time  conductcl 
the  siege  that  began  on  April  18,  1689.  The  miserably  weak 
walls,  defended  only  by  a  few  old  guns  and  destitute  even  oJ  a 
ditch,  sheltered  a  host  of  Protestant  fugitives,  who  died  in  the 
streets  of  hunger  and  fever,  while  the  general  cry  was  *  No  sur- 
render. '  The  defence  was  conducted  with  such  stubborn  heroism 
that  Hamilton,  the  king's  general,  at  last  turned  the  siege  into  1 
blockade.  After  upwards  of  100  days  had  elapsed,  aid  when 
only  two  days'  food  remained,  an  English  ship  with  suppliea  broke 
the  boom  across  the  river  (28th  July),  and  the  besi^is  withdrew. 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  sacond  MArqoii  o^* 

was  bom  at  Mount  Stewart  in  County  Down,  Tunc  18,  i?^- 
educated  at  Armagh  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entcrt^l 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1791,  became  member  of  the  En^^Iijh 
Parliament   (1794),    and   Lord  Castlereagh    (1796),  when  hii 
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father  was  raised  to  the  Marquisate  of  Londonderry.  In  1798 
Lk  was  nominated  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  during  his 
period  of  office  the  Catholic  insurrection  was  repressed  without 
mercy.  He  supported  the  proposal  of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  great  eloquence.  When  Addington  sue- 
cfeded  Pitt  (1801),  L.  bMame  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. In  1805  he  was  War  and  Colonial  Minister ;  in  1807  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  he  was  again  War  Minister 
m  1S09,  on  account  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  he  was  attacked  by  Canning,  and  the  affair 
ended  in  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers.  In  181 2  I^  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814),  at  Paris  (1815),  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818).  In 
182 1  he  becadie  Marquis  of  H,  but  committed  suicide  in  a  fit 
of  madness  at  his  conntiy  seat  in  Kent,  12th  August  1822.  L. 
would  have  been  a  great  diplomatist,  owing  to  his  personal 
attractions  and  his  capacity  tor  business.  As  a  statesman  he 
failed  to  win  either  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  because  of  his  obdurate  narrowness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  repressire  governing  system.  See  his  Memoirs  and 
CoTTesponienct  (8  vols.  1848),  edited  by  his  brother,  Charles  W. 
Stewart  Vane,  Uiird  Marquis  of  I^ 

Long*,  Georg^e,  an  English  scholar  of  note,  was  bom  at 
Poulton,  Lancashire,  in  1800,  educated  at  Macclesfield  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  1822,  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  U.S.  In  1853,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
began  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  Pinny  C^clopadia^  in  1837 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  aehvered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law,  and  became  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  London.  Besides  im- 
portant oontribntions  in  the  field  of  antiquities,  law,  and  geo- 
graphy, L,  is  the  muthor  of  a  History  of  France  and  its  Revolutions 
(1849) ;  Dtclisu  e^fth*  Roman  Emp&e  (1864-74) ;  edited  Cicero^ 
Casar,  and  Sallust^  and  has  written  several  translations  of  conspi- 
cuous merit,  of  wrhich  the  most  important  are  his  Selections  from 
IHutarck*s  IJves^  and  the  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Attre- 
,'ius  Antoninus,  L.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  elected  to  receive  £100  a  year  from  the  Civil  list  (1873). 

Lone,  Iiodh,  a  narrow  inlet  with  steep  shores,  which  stretches 
fint  N.  by  W.,  then  N.N.E.,  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Arrochar 
(18  miles),  separating  Argyle  from  Dumbarton. 

Iiong^an  (Nephelium  Longan).    See  Litchl 

Long'fellow,  Henry  Wadaworth,  borm  at  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S.,  February  27,  1807,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  his  father's  law-office,  became 
Professor  of  Mooem  Languages  in  Bowdoin,  with  the  privilege 
of  ^>ending  three  preparatory  years  in  Europe.  After  studying 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  b^an  his  professorate 
m  1829.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Harvard  in  1835,  and  spent  the  following  year 
in  European  travel  and  study,  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  early 
Scandinavian  literature.  Resigning  his  chair  in  1854,  he  tra- 
velled in  Europe  1841-42,  and  1868-69,  on  the  latter  occasion 
receiring  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  His 
first  contributions  to  literature  appeared  in  the  United  States 
Literary  GoMcite  and  the  North  American  Review,  In  1833  he 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  ofSpain^ 
ui  1835  Outre  Mer^  in  1839  Hyperion  and  Voices  of  the  Nighty  in 
1842  Ballads  and  Poems  on  Slavery,  in  1843  The  Spanish  Stu- 
dtnt,  a  play  ;  in  1845  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  in  1847 
Evangeline,  in  1849  JCavanagh^  in  1850  Seaside  and  Fireside,  in 
iSsi  The  Golden  legend,  in  1855  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  in 
1858  MiUs  Standish,  in  1863  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  in  1866 
Flower  de  Luce,  1867-70  his  translation  of  Dante,  in  1869  New 
England  Tragedies,  in  1871  The  Divine  Tragedy,  in  1872  Three 
ficoks  of  Song,  in  1874  Th^  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  and  in  1875 
The  Masaue  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems,  L.  has  also  edited 
rioems  of  Places  (2  vols.  1877),  a  collection  illustrative  of  the 
Keoery  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  Golden  Treasury  series. 
In  the  promise  of  youth,  L.  was  hailed  as  the  national  poet;  but 
the  title  must  wait  for  a  greater  man.  He  has  written  much  that 
will  endure ;  some  of  his  lyrics  are  perfect ;  and  all  his  poetry 
is  brimful  of  life^  and  love,  and  truth.  It  lacks,  however,  that 
intellectual  vigour  and  subtlety  without  which  imagination  can- 
not attain  its  highest  flights.    His  prose  style  is  sensitive  and 


delicate.  Hyperion  has.no  plot  and  little  incident,  but  is  filled 
with  brilliant,  ever-shifting  pictures  and  fine  reflections  cast  in  a 
poetic  mould.  Kavanagn,  its  companion  volume,  a  love  stoiy, 
is  written  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  parity. 

Long^ford,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Leinster, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath, 
and  W.  by  Roscommon.  Area,  421  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
64,501.  Between  the  Clonhugh  range  (912  feet)  in  the  N.  and 
SlieveGauldry  (650  feet)  in  the'S.  extends -the  valley  of  the 
Camlin  (20  miles),  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  which,  7  miles 
below  the  point  of  junction,  enters  Lough  Ree.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  damp ;  the  soil,  a  deen  loam,  overlying  day-slate  in 
the  N.  and  stratified  limestone  m  the  S.  In  1876,  there  were 
7^1853  acres  under  crop  (oats  and  potatoes),  130,678  in  grass, 
3391  in  plantation,  and  50,215  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c.  L. 
had  (1876),  6497  horses,  2993  asses,  59,99^  cattle  (19,228  milch 
cov>)»  33*223  sheep,  22,279  pig^f  and  8076  goats.  Grazing  and 
dairy-farming,  with  some  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  are 
the  staple  industries.  I^  is  traversed  by  two  branch  railways 
and  bv  the  Royal  Canal.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  the  chief  towns  are  L.,  Ardagh,  and  Granard.  Among 
the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  round  tower,  seven  castles,  and 
fifteen  abbeys. 

Lonffford  (Irish  Gael  Long-phort,  *  the  fortress  \  the  chief 
town  ofthe  preceding  county,  on  the  Camlin,  76  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dublin  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  with  an 
Ionic  portico  and  a  tower  200  feet  in  height,  the  jail  and  court- 
house of  the  county,  barracks  (occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle  ofthe  OTarrells),  and  a  Protestant  Hall  (1862).  L.  has 
tanyards  and  breweries,  afld  carries  on  a  trade  in  com,  bacon, 
butter,  &c.    Pop.  (1871)  4375. 

Longioor'neB,  a  group  of  Beetles  or  Coleoptera,  in  which 
the  antennae  or  feelers  are  very  long.  There  are  four  joints  in 
the  tarsi,  whence  these  beetles  are  included  in  the  Tetramerous 
section  of  the  order.  The  \m  are  represented  by  many  typical 
genera  and  species.  They  are  chieny  plant-eaters,  and  attain 
their  largest  size  in  S.  America.  The  genera  Cerambyx  and 
TraehycUres  exemplify  this  sub-order. 

liOngi'iius,  Bionys'iiui  Oasaliui,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  his  age,  was  bom  about  a.d.  213  at  Athens,  where  his  educa- 
tion was  specially  cared  for  by  his  uncle  Phronto,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  From  an  early  age  L.  visited  many  countries  in  com- 
pany with  his  parents,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  the  pupil  of 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  Origen  at  Alexandria.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  criticism,  rhetoric, 
and  grammar;  and  the  most  distinguished  among  his  many 
pupils  was  Porphyrins,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity. 
After  spending  much  of  his  life  in  this  manner  at  Athens,  L.  went 
to  the  East,  where  he  became  the  Counsellor  of  Queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  whom  he  advised  to  throw  ofi"  the  Roman  yoke.  This 
advice  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  when  Aurelian  took  and  destroyed 
Palmjrra,  A.D.  273,  lie  put  the  old  philosopher  to  death.  I^ 
was  highly  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge — Eunapius 
called  him  a  '  living  library,'  and  a  *  walking  museum ' — ^but  still 
more  so  for  his  critical  insight,  and  sound  judgment.  He  had 
drank  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Plato;  and,  though  a  pagan,  his 
amiable  disposition  kept  him  from  hostility  to  the  new  faith.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
of  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  conspicuous  in  ancient  literature 
for  its  excellent  style  and  exquisite  criticism,  alone  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  most  recent  editions  of  it  are  those  of  Weiske 
(Leip.  1809),  and  Egger  (Par.  1837). 

Longipenna'tao,  a  group  of  Natatorial  or  swimming  birds 
represented  by  the  gulls  ana  terns  {Larida),  petrels  {J^eHa- 
rtda),  &C.  The  wings  are  of  great  length,  and  the  hinder  toe  is 
free.  The  front  toes  are  united  by  a  web.  The  bill  is  strong 
and  often  hooked. 

liOngiros'tres,  a  group  of  Grallatores  (q.  v.)  or  wading 
birds,  represented  by  the  snipes,  woodcocks,  tuffs,  ac.  The  biU 
is  long,  slender,  highly  sensitive,  and  grooved  for  the  protection 
of  the  nostrils.  Its  entire  structure  adapts  the  I^  for  groping  in 
shallow  waters  in  search  of  food. 

Long  Uand,  the  detached  south«eastem  portion  of  New 
York  State,  is  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Narrows,  New  York  Bay,  East 
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River,  and  Hell  Gate.  Area,  927,900  acres ;  pop.  (1870)  540^225. 
It  is  Il8(  miles  long  from  the  Narrows  to  Montauk  Point  in  the 
R,  and  23  in  extreme  breadth,  is  indented  in  the  £.  for  22  miles 
by  Peconic  Bay,  and  along  the  S.  shore  for  90  miles  by  a  series 
of  inlets  from  2  to  5  wide,  which  are  partly  within  sandy  spits, 
and  afford  supplies  of  scale  and  shell  fish  and  seaweed  for 
manure.  A  central  range  of  hills  (384  feet)  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  mostly 
level,  as  in  the  Great  Hempstead  Plains.  The  soil,  though  in 
great  part  sandy,  is  easily  cultivated  and  productive.  L.  I.  has 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  in  the  sandy  tracts,  of 
pines.  It  is  traversed  (1876)  by  422  miles  of  railway.  There 
are  many  bathing- places,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Brooklyn, 
Flushing,  Hempstead,  Huntingdon,  Ojrster^Bay,  and  Brook- 
haven.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  it  received  from  them 
its  name  of  'Lange  Eylandt.'  Actual  settlements  began  about 
1640,  and  the  territory  passed  to  the  English  with  New  Amster- 
dam in  1662.  By  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  or  of  L,  I.,  the  first 
pitched  battle  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Washington  was 
forced  to  evacuate  the  island  by  a  greatly  superior  English  force, 
26-28th  August  1776. 

Long  Island  Sounds  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  separating  Long 
Island  from  Connecticut,  is  115  miles  long  ana  about  25  in 
extreme  width.  A  chain  of  small  islands  stretches  across  its 
seaward  entrance.  With  valuable  fisheries,  it  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  steamers  and  coasting  vessels.  The  improvements  at 
Hell  Gate  (q.  v.)  are  designed  to  make  the  Sound  a  safe,  ready 
channel  to  New  York  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Lon'gitude.    See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

IiOng^toxi,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  Trent,  2  miles  S.E.  of  Stoke  by  rail.  It  is  in  the 
district  of  the  Potteries,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  china 
and  earthenware.  A  place  of  recent  growth,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  municipal  borough  in  1865.     Pop.  (1871)  19,748. 

Long*  Vaca'tion,  in  Law,  a  period  during  which  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  intermitted,  extending,  at  common  law,  from 
August  10  to  October  24,  in  Chancery  to  October  28. 

IiOni'g^,  an  old  town  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Vicenza,  on  the 
Frasine,  X2  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Vicenza.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  horses  and  grain ;  at  the  yearly  March  fair  there  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  2000  horses.    Pop.  (1874)  9185. 

LonB-le-Gtaimier,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Jura, 
France,  on  the  Valli^re,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon  by  rail.  It  is 
picturesquely  girt  by  high  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which 
are  clad  with  vines.  There  are  copper  and  iron  foundries,  and 
a  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  grain,  cheese,  &c.  The  celebrated  salt- 
springs  yield  20,000  ctr.  yearly.  Pop.  (1872)  9427.  L.  is  the 
ancient  JLedo  Salinariui, 


Loo-Olioo,  Lu-Tchu,  or  Lieu-Xieu,  a  group  of  thirty*  six 
islands  stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  in  26'*-27*  40'  N.  lat., 
126*  10^-129*  5'  £.  long.,  and  tributary  to  Japan.  The  largest, 
Tsju  San  ('  middle  island ')  is  about  60  miles  long  and  12  broad; 
others  are  Sannan  in  the  S.  and  Sanbok  in  the  N.  Nawa,  the 
chief  port  of  Tsju  San,  is  open  to  foreign  commerce.  I'he 
islands  enjoy  a  magnificent  climate,  and  are  highly  cultivated 
and  very  productive.  Among  the  productions  are  tea,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  camphor,  fruits,  and  silk.  The  principal  manu- 
fisicturea  are  cotton,  paper,  porcelain,  and  lacquered  ware.  The 
people,  who  are  small,  seem  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

IiOOdia'na  (IMdhidna,  from  the  Lodi  tribe  of  Afghans), 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pun- 
jaub^  British  India,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  but  8  miles 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  station  on  the  rail- 
way, is  1102  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Mohammedans  are 
exceptionally  numerous,  consisting  partly  of  the  court  of  an 
exiled  A%han  monarch,  and  partly  of  weavers  from  Cash- 
mere. There  are  large  manufactures  of  shawls,  including  the 
Rampoor  chuddar  scarves,  stockings,  and  gloves ;  the  carpentry 
also  IS  fitmotts.  Besides  these  articles  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
grain.  The  principal  building  is  the  fort,  where  the  Europeans 
took  refuge  when  tne  mutineers  in  1857  were  for  a  short  time  in 
possession  of  the  town.  Pop.  (1868)  39,983. — ^The  district  of  L., 
which  b  bounded  N.  lorthe  Sutlej,  has  an  area  of  1368  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1868)  583,245.  The  soil  is  neither  fertile  nor  well  irrigated. 
Wheat,  gram,  millet,  and  Iiuliaii  corn  arc  the  staple  products ; 


but  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  also  grown.  The  tcade  is  con- 
siderable, being  valued  at  about  jc36o^ooo  both  for  ezporti 
and  imports. 

Lookingr-OIasB,    See  Mikror. 

Loom  (Old  Eng.  Uma,  furniture).  A  machine  with  which 
weaving  is  performed  by  interlacing  two  seti  of  threads  or  yani, 
one,  the  ivarp,  running  lengthwise,  the  other,  the  iveft  or  nw/, 
transversely.  In  plain  weaving,  the  essential  operations  sqcccs- 
sively  performed  at  the  L.  are  the  raising  of  the  alternate  threads 
of  the  warp  and  the  depression  of  the  others,  the  conveyance  of 
the  weft  through  the  decussation  or  shed  so  made,  and  beating 
home  the  weft  thread  to  the  web.  The  European  hand-^L, 
which  to  a  large  extent  during  the  present  century  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  power-L.,  has  a  rectangular  framework  of  four 
upright  posts,  strengthened  by  cross  ties.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ojsposite  ends  of  the  frame  two  rollers  are  placed ;  round  one, 
the  yam-beam^  the  warp  is  wound ;  while  the  other,  the  dotk- 
beam,  is  made  to  take  up  the  fabric  as  it  is  woven.  The  warp 
is  extended  between  these  two  beams,  and  to  preserve  a  proper 
degree  of  tension,  the  former  is  converted  into  a  friction  roller, 
by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord,  which  is  wound  several 
times  round  the  beam,  and  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  ratchet- 
wheel.  On  passing  from  the  yam-beam,  the  warp  is  crossed  by 
two  or  three  rods,  which  preserve  the  leaise  or  plane  of  sepanlioo 
of  the  threads.  Through  loops  in  the  middle  of  veiticai  cords, 
called  healds,  the  warp  threads  are  next  drawn.  Id  pUin 
weaving,  two  healds  are  employed,  and  are  suspended  one  in  frmit 
of  the  other  from  a  pulley  by  a  single  cord.  Each  beald  is  con- 
nected with  a  separate  treadle,  and  since  the  threads  passed 
through  one  heald  alternates  with  those  passed  through  the  other, 
the  shed  of  the  warp  is  readily 


effected.  Close  to  the  healds 
an  oscillating  frame,  called 
the  layy  lathe,  or  batten  is  sus- 
pended. Its  form  and  parts 
are  shown  by  the  annexed 
diagram.  R  is  called  the 
reed,  and  between  its  dents 
the  warp-yam  passes  from  the 
healds ;  S  is  a  kind  of  shelf, 
called  the  shuttle-race,  for  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle  from 
one  side  of  the  warp  to  the 
other;  and  PP  are  pieces  of 
wood,  called  pickers,  which 
are  connected  by  a  cord  having 
a  peg  attached,  and  which  by 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  cord  are 


n. 


n 


Lay. 


caused  to  travel  along  wires,  and  impart  a  rapid  motion  to  the 
shuttle.  The  shuttle,  as  here  illustrated,  is  a  wooden  implonent 
with  pointed  ends, 
and  running  on  roll- 
ers, and  in  an  ob- 
long cavity  in  its 
upper  surface  is 
placed     a    bobbin  Shuttle, 

surrounded  by  weft  ^     ^ 

yam.  As  the  shuttle  travels  along  its  race,  the  yarn  is  given  off 
freely  by  the  revolving  bobbin  th  rough  a  hole  in  the  side.  Previoa^ 
to  1738  the  shuttle  was  thrown  by  hand.  In  that  year  J.  Kay,  of 
Bury,  invented  the  picker  contrivance,  besides  improvtng  the 
shuttle  race,  and  modifying  the  shuttle,  which  attained  so  great 
a  speed  through  these  improvements,  that  it  received  the  name 
of  'fly-shuttle.'  The  producing  power  of  the  hand-L  was 
more  than  doubled  by  Kay's  invention.  When  the  shed  of  the 
warp  is  made  by  depressing  one  of  the  treadles,  a  smart  poll  at 
the  picking  peg  causes  one  of  the  pickers  to  drive  the  ^^^ 
with  great  velocity  to  the  opposite  end  of  its  course ;  the  weft 
given  off  during  its  passage  is  then  beaten  home  to  the  web  by 
pulling  the  batten  forward.  The  depression  of  the  other  treadle 
reverses  the  shed,  the  shuttle  is  made  to  retrace  its  cooxie,  and 
the  shot  weft  is  again  b«iten  home ;  by  a  repetition  of  these 
movements  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  as  it  is  woond  00  its  beain, 
pins  projecting  from  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wood  calW 
temples  take  hold  of  the  selvages  of  the  cloth  and  keep  it  stretched 
to  its  proper  width. 
The  invention  in  17S5  of  a  power-L.  by  Edmund  Caitwright,aa 
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Eugluli  dinoe,  nenliully  led  to  the  Kucceuful  adipUttioD  of 
mictuKrT  to  weaving.  His  invention  dearly  dcmoiutrated  the 
pncticibililj  of  mechanical  weaving,  and  the  energies  of  other 
pndial  minds  being  enlisted  in  (he  enterprise,  several  imptove- 
luenli  lad  additions  followed,  and  thereupon  weaving  by  power 
txcaiK  a  reality.  Tiie  principal  porta  of  ■  powet-H,  divested 
•ii  iu  IninLng  and  motive  parts,  are  shown  in  the  iiccompanying 
cnt.    Hm  warp  W  wound  round  the  beam  B  passes  over  a  toller 


ffMrnriil  Pirti  of  Fanr-LMSi 


R,  and  partly  o*er  and  partly  under  the  rod  r  (two  of  wlilch  are 
*Mo} ;  ibe  yam  is  then  carried  through  the  healds  H,  H,  which 
make  the  shed,  and  allow  of  the  stiullte  S  being  driven  a]ong 
the  shuttle-race  by  a  sort  of  hammer  actuated  by  a  lever  moving 
through  ■  small  arc  of  a  circle.  L.  is  the  upper  bar  of  the  lathe 
with  uie  reed  below,  and  the  cloth  c  is  stretched  by  tiie  templet 
I  /,  and  then  wound  on  its  beam  B',  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  llic 
I  power-L>  embodies  the  same  principles  as  the  common  hand-L., 
and  in  addition  to  the  actions  of  raising  and  depressing  the  warp, 
throwing  the  ihntlle,  beating  home  the  weft,  unwinding  the  yam, 
and  taking  up  the  clolh,  the  power-L.,  by  a  beautiful  contrivance, 
instantly  throws  the  parts  out  of  gear  when  the  weft  thread 
break!  or  nuu  out.    See  Weaving. 

Loon.     See  DtVEK. 

IiO>e  de  Toga.    See  VtCA. 

IiOOpllolw,  in  FortilicBtioD,  are  imall  openings  in  walls, 
stockade',  &c.,  through  which  muskets  may  be  fired. 

IiO'phinB,  a  rtmarkahie  genus  of  Tcleostean  fishes,  of  which 


species  the  L.  /iafl/mnj— popularly  known  M 
il,  'wide.gab,'  or  ' fishine-frog ' — is  freouenlly  c 
liah  coasts  liter  storms.    Tbis  genus  is  included  in  1 


the  ' 


devil,'  .     .  .  . 

British  coasts  liter  storms.  Tbis  genus  is  included  in  the  special 
family  Lopkiida,  which  forms  one  of  (he  lubdivisions  of  the 
Acamlkoplemus  fishei.  llie  1..,  which  varies  in  length  from 
to  4  feet,  has  on  immense  head,  and  wide  mouth.  I^e  pectoral 
fins  are  well  developed,  and  a  veiy  large  gill-opening  it  also 
seen.  The  head  is  provided  with  three  or  more  filaments  laid 
to  be  tised  by  the  fish  in  the  capture  of  prey,  L.  burying  itself 
in  the  mad,  and  imiuting  (he  movements  of  worms  by  moving 
the  filaments  so  as  to  attract  smaller  fishes  to  (he  spot  No 
icalea  are  developed,  imd  the  colour  is  brown  above  and  while 

lM>pboLirftii'chii,  a  Bubdivision  of  Teteostean  fishes,  repre- 
sented by  (he  Hippetamtida  or  tea-hoiset,  and  by  the  pipe-fishes 
{,SyHgmaihida\.  They  have  gills  in  the  lorm  of  tufts  bome  on 
■he  branchial  arches,  and  the  gill  chamber  is  covered  in  by  the 
f/emJum  or 'gill  cover, '  whicii  is  attached  to  the  head  save  at 
one  point,  where  an  aperture  exists  to  permit  (he  escape  of  the 
writer  used  in  respiration.  The  scales  are  of  the  '  ganoid '  type, 
jLDd  exhibit  a  hud  and  homy  consistence,  but  the  skeleton  is 
imperfect,  being  chiefly  composed  of  cartilaginous  material. 
An  B.ir<bladder  exists,  bat  it  potsesset  no  'pneumatic  duct'  or 
outlet.      Sec  also  Sba-kobsks  and  Pife-fisu. 

Xioplior'ais,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds,  of  which  the  L. 
omattts,  or  tufted  coquette  of  N.  Braiil,  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  spangled  coquette  is  another  species,  known  scientifically  ai 
the  Z.  Jtrpna;  others  are  the  L.  Gmddii  and  the  Z.  HiUtia. 
These  birds  have  a  most  brilliant  plumage. 

Ijot^aaX  is  the  adopted  Chinese  name  for  the  fruit  of  Erie- 
totrya  j/afcnua,  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  closely  related  to  the 
Medlar.    It  is  native  of  Japan  and  S.  China,  whence  it  hat  been 


Australia.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  siie  of  a  plum,  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  The  flavour  is  subacid^^omething  like  that 
of  a  iharp-tasted  apple. 

Lonnthn'oesB,  or  Uis'tletoe  Family.    See  Mistletoe. 

Lor'ca  (anc.  Illurds, '  the  town  with  fine  water,'  from  the 
two  Basque  words  itlia,  '  a  town,'  and  ira,  '  water,'),  a  city  of 
Spain,  province  of  Murcio,  oQ  the  Sangonera,  50  miles  W.  of 
Caithagena.  It  has  an  old  Moorish  castle,  and  manufactures  of 
silks,  soap,  dye-stufit,  leather,  paper,  &c,  Near  L,  are  impor- 
tant lead  mjnei.     Fop.  40,000^ 


ihe  who  looks  after  the  loaf,'  or  a  corruption  of  A!ll/-wearJigc^ 
the  fern,  of  hl&J-iatard),  'honorable  apellations  with  which  our 
'  and  yet  continued  custome,  (hR(  our  Lerdit  and  LaJya 
to  carue  and  serue  their  guests  at  the  table,  which  in 
other  countries  is  altogether  strange  and  vnnsuall,  doth  well 
accord  and  correspond'  (Verstegan,  RtsHtvlien  9/ Ditayed Inld- 
ligence,  163S).    See  Coir»TKs¥  Titles, 

Lord  Advooato.    Sec  Advocate,  Lord. 

liOid  Hajor'a  Procftdiira  AcL  See  Mayor's  Court 
OF  London  Procedurb  Act. 

Lord  of  the  KaaoT.    See  Manor. 

Lord  Ordinary.    See  Court  op  Session. 

Lord'o  Dfty.  By  29  C.  II.  c.  7,  no  person,  under  a 
penalty  of  5s.,  is  allowed  to  vmrk  on  (he  Lord's  day,  except  the 
work  be  one  of  necessity  or  charity,  nor  to  use  any  boat,  nor  to 
expose  any  goods  for  sale,  except  meat  in  public  houses,  and 
muk  and  maciierel  at  certain  hours.  There  is  also  an  unrepealed 
statute  of  Charles  I.,  prohibitine  certain  amusements  on  Sunday. 
One  of  William  IV.  prohibits  (Tie  killine  of  game  on  Sunday  or 
Christmas-day-  By  34  and  35  Vict,  c  87,  no  prosecution  for  an 
offence  under  29  Cluu'Ies  II.  c  7  can  be  instituted  except  by 
written  consent  of  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  district,  or  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  stipendiary  maeis(ra(e,  haviiig 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  (he  offence  was  committed.  It 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  documents  executed  on  Sunday 
are  invalid.  There  are  several  old  statutes  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment unrepealed  against  work  and  amusement  on  Sunday  ;  that 
of  1693  even  enjoins  every  presbytery  to  name  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  of  offenders  for  the  district.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
probably  too  much  opposed  to  these  Acts  to  allow  of  Ibcir  Ming 
enforced.  See  Affrentics,  Desueti;de;  see  also  Scotch  law 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

Ziord'B  Supper  is  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  which 
our  Lord,  at  the  Passover-meal  at  which  he  was  present  with 
his  disciples  the  night  before  his  crucifixion,  appointed  them  to 
do  in  remembrance  of  himself  (MatL  iivi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke 
iiii.),  and  which  is  observed  as  a  sacmmeni  ot  the  Church  under 
this  and  other  names,  e.g.,  Eucharist  (q.  v.).  Mass  ((].  v.),  &c 


Like  the  Jewish  Passover  the  L  S.  was  at  first  assocuited  with 
a  common  meal  representing  (he  communion  of  Christians  wi[h 
their  Saviour,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with  one  another. 
Both  (ogelhcr  were  called  the  Supper  of  (he  Lord,  the  Supper  of 
Love  (see  Agaf.e).  So  long  as  the  L.  S.  proper  wai  con- 
nected with  (he  Agape,  it  was  of  course  observed  daily  like  tlie 
latter,  and  afterwards  was  held  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
divine  service  every  Sunday.  In  some  churches,  however,  t^., 
the  Roman,  Alexandrian,  and  Spanish,  a  dailv  observance  was 
kept  up  as  late  at  least  as  the  4th  c.  'The  Ju(Uixing  Christians 
only  observed  it  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (sec 
Easter)  ;  and  others  held  that  it  ought  only  to  be  taken  at 
Mated  seasons  after  due  preparation. 

The  Church  from  the  first  attached  great  and  mysterious  im- 
portance to  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  rite  as  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  The  Fathers  in  their  writings  laid 
grea(  stress  on  the  mysterious  connection  between  tbe  Logos  and 
the  elements,  corresponding  (0  that  l>ctwcen  the  two  nature*  of 
Christ,  which  led  (hem  to  speak  of  a  real  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  ChrisL  This  idea  was  tometioiet  misunder- 
stood, and  gave  rise  to  supentitions  views,  as,  e.^.,  the  fear  of  spil- 
ing a  drop  of  (he  consecrated  wine,  so  that  those  who  wished  to  par* 
take  of  the  L  S.  at  home  had  to  content  themselves  with  (be  bread; 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  administering  the  I.  S.  in  one 
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kind.  In  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  too,  there  occurs  the  idea 
of  a  Sacrifice.  This  idea  grew  with  the  development  of  the 
hierarchy,  *  because  the  ancient  world  generally  could  not  con- 
ceive of  diyine  worship  without  sacrifice ; '  and  with  sacrifice  the 
L.  S.  presented  several  points  of  analogy.  There  was,  first,  the 
prayer,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  spiritual  sacrifice 
{cf,  I  PcL  iL  5) ;  then  the  gifts  of  the  church  members,  especially 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  came  to  be  regarded  as  offer- 
ings to  God,  and  were  indeed  called  offerings,  oblations  ;  and  both 
were  compared  with  the  sacrifices  and  first-fniits  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Further,  from  the  3d  c  to  the  8th  c.  the  doctrine  of 
the  Consubstantiation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  the  ele- 
ments was  generally  held  Even  during  this  period  some  writers 
spoke  of  a  real  change  from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  the  true 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (q.  v.)  was  first  propounded 
(830-832)  by  Paschasius  Radbertus,  according  to  whom  the 
elements  were  no  more  than  a  mere  veil  which  deceives  the 
senses.  He  was  opposed  by  Ratramnus,  who  distinguished 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  represented  by  it,  pointing  out 
the  true  nature  of  a  mystery  to  ^,  that  through  it  the  mind  rises 
from  tlve  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  supposing  indeed  a  conversio 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  in  an 
ideal  sense.  By  the  middle  of  the  ixth  c.  Transubstantiation 
had  been  so  generally  adopted  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  Berengarius  (q.  v.)  was  condemned  by  several 
councils  for  calling  it  in  question,  and  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  him,  the  phrase  *  to  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  *  was  interpreted  in  the  grossest  way.  The 
doctrine  was  finally  made  an  article  of  faith  by  Pope  Innocent 
IIL  (1215).  Along  with  this  doctrine  had  grown  the  sacrificial 
ideas  referred  to  above,  which  had  been  fully  developed  by  the 
scholastic  theologians,  and  had  taken  shape  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ^Iass  (q.  v.).  By  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi-day  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  (1264),  this  doctrine  was  ex- 
pressed in  its  grossest  and  most  literal  form. 

The  Reformers  all  made  common  cause  against  the  doctrines 
both  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Mass,  but  they  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  rite  of  the  L.  S. 
Different  interpretations  of.  the  words  used  by  Christ  at  the 
institution  (*This  is  my  body')  were  advanced  by  Carlstadt, 
who  held  that  Christ  used  the  words  in  pointing  to  his  body  ; 
by  Zuinglius,  who  asserted  that  the  rite  had  been  instituted 
by  Christ  merely  as  an  act  of  commemoration,  and  whose  view 
has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Socinians,  Armiuians,  and  Men- 
nonites ;  by  CEcolampadius,  whose  interpretation  differed  only 
grammatically  from  that  of  Zuinglius,  his  opinion  being  that  it 
is  not  the  expression,  but  the  idea  itself  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively ;  and  by  Schwenkfeld,  who  made  the  words 
out  to  nave  this  meaning,  *  My  body  which  is  given  for  you 
is  the  venr  thing  I  distribute  among  you,  namely  bread,  a  verit- 
able meal,  and  the  efficacious  means  of  preserving  eternal  life.' 
Luther  was  opposed  to  all  these  opinions,  adhering  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  from  which  he  deduced  the  doctrines  of 
Consubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  of  the  ubiquity  of  His 
body.  According  to  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  believer  alone 
who  partakes  of  the  elements  partakes  in  a  spiritual  manner  of 
Christ's  body,  which  is  in  heaven.  The  Quakers  hold  that  in 
conseouence  of  their  intimate  and  spiritual  union  with  Christ  they 
may  dupense  with  the  participation  of  His  body.  See  Hagen- 
bach's  Lehrbtuh  der  Dogmengeschichte  (Eng.  Trans.  1 864),  and 
Gieseler's  Lehrbueh  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  Trans.  1855). 

Lords,  House  of.    See  Parliament. 

Lor'elei,  or  Liirlei  (Old  Sax.  lure^  Moud,'  and  leia,  'rock'), 
a  steep  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  St.  Goar 
and  Oberwesel,  440  feet  high,  and  now  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunnel.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  remarkable  echo,  and  still  more 
for  the  nix,  or  water-maiden,  who  by  her  magic  song  lured  the 
unwary  fisherman  to  his  destruction  in  a  neighbouring  whirlpool. 
This  legend,  of  disputed  antiquity,  forms  the  subject  of  Heine's 
exquisite  volkslied^  Die  Z. 

liOret'o,  less  correctly  Loretto,  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Ancona,  Central  Italy,  on  a  hill  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
the  sea  and  the  Apennines,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ancona  by  rail.  It 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of  booths  for 
the  sale  of  rosaries,  images,  &c.,  and  is  greatly  infested  by  beg- 
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gars.  Pop.  (1S74)  8083.  Nearly  half  a  million  pilgrims  yearly 
resort  hither  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  L  [Dmu^ 
Lauretana)  designed  by  Bramante,  smd  containing  the  Qua 
Santa  (according  to  tradition)  in  which  the  Holy  Family  dwelt 
at  Nazareth.  In  the  legend  the  Santa  Casa  was  rescued  from 
the  infidels  by  angels,  who  bore  it  first  to  the  coast  of  Dalm;iiu 
in  1 29 1,  and  thence  to  its  present  site  near  Recanati,  m  1299, 
where  it  was  deposited  on  ground  belonging  to  a  certain  widow 
Laureta  (hence  Loreto).  Externally  the  Chiesa  della  Casi 
Santa  has  no  great  architectural  beauty.  The  campanile,  de> 
signed  by  Vanvitelli,  is  a  lofty,  richly-decorated  structure.  The 
chief  bell",  weighing  1 1  tons,  was  presented  by  Leo  X.  in  1516. 
The  Casa  Santa,  a  simple  brick  building,  encased  in  a  high 
marble  screen  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Italian  artists,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church  ander  an 
octagonal  cupola,  covered  with  exquisite  frescoes.  The  church 
is  also  decorated  with  many  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  mosiics, 
bronzes,  and  silver  lamps.  Its  treasury  was  formerly  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world,  but  was  drawn  upon  heavily  by  some  of  the 
popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  and  by  the  French  during  the  occu- 
pation of  1 796. 

L'O'rient  ('the  East'),  a  naval  and  mercantile  port  of 
France,  department  of  Morbihan,  at  the  confluence  of  theScorff 
and  Blavet  in  the  Bay  of  L.,  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vannes  by  rail. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  chief  buildings  are  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Lyceum,  Observatory  (131  feet),  Bourse,  and 
School  of  Artillery,  &c.  In  1874  there  entered  the  port  92  vessels 
of  12,214  ^o"s,  and  cleared  217,  of  23,552.  The  value  of  im- 
ports (naval  stores  and  colonial  wares),  was  ^£'131,121 ;  of  exports 
(com,  wine,  brandy,  fish,  &c.),  ;f25,359.  The  sardine  fishery, 
ironfounding,  shipbuilding,  and  the  maicing  of  steam-enginei  arc 
the  chief  industries.  Pop.  (1872)  24,088.  L.  owes  its  origin 
and  name  to  the  establishment  here  of  docks  and  magaiioes  bj 
the  French  £.  India  Company  in  1666. 

'  tior'ixner  (Fr.  larmier ,  from  Lat  lorum^  '  a  thong'),  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  makers  of  the  iron  articles  vHscd  for  the 
trappings  of  horses.  The  London  guild  of  Lorimers  was  incor- 
porated in  17 1 2.  In  Scotland  they  were  included  in  the  general 
class  of  hammermen. 

Lo'ris,  a  genus  of  Lemurs  (q.  ▼.),  or  lower  Quadnmana 
(Monkeys),  represented  by  the  Z.  gracilis,  or  slender  L,  and 
other  species.  The  slender  L.  occurs  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  active  in  its  movements,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  birds,  eggs,  &c. 
It  is  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  the  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  the 
muzzle  short  and  pointed.  The  colour  is  a  greyish  brown,  tinted 
with  white  below,  the  fur  round  the  eyes  is  darker.  An  allied 
.species  is  the  slow-paced  L. 

Lorraine'  (Ger.  Lothrinom\  a  German  duchy  which  became 
a  French  province  in  1766,  and  included  the  departments 
Moselle,  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Vosges,  and  part  of  Bas  Khin,  bat 
of  jvhich  Germany  regained  in  1871  the  greater  part  of  Mo«llc 
and  the  N.E.  part  of  Meurthe,  in  all  2406  sq.  miles,  with  490^459 
inhabitants.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  Lothar  I.  (q.  v ) 
received  a  narrow  territory  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  N.  Sea,  called  after  him  Lotharingia.  In  855  the  KarolioiJ 
Lothar  II.,  his  second  son,  obtained  as  his  share  the  lands 
between  the  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Sadne,  the  so-called 
Lotharingian  kingdom  (Lotharii  regnum).  After  his  death  it 
became  an  object  of  contention  between  the  French  and  German 
Karolings.  Otto  I.  gave  it  (953)  to  Bruno  (q.  v.),  archbishop  of 
Koln,  who  in  959  had  to  divide  it  into  Lower  L  (Lotharingia 
Mosana  or  Ripuaria),  between  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Scheldt, 
and  Upper  L.  (L.  Mosellana),  between  the  Rhine  and  Moscle 
as  far  as  the  Maas. — Lower  L.  passed  through  the  hinds  of 
several  houses.  From  1248  its  dukes  took  their  title  from 
Brabant  (q.  v. ),  and  on  the  death  of  Duke  Philipp  in  1430  it  icii 
to  Burgundy. — In  Upper  L.  the  family  of  Frederick  of  Bar, 
the  first  duke,  became  extinct  in  1046,  when  its  lands  were  givfo 
in  fee  to  Graf  Albrecht  of  Elsass.  The  last  of  his  family  bjr  nuie 
succession,  Karl  II.,  having  died  in  143 1  as  Constable  of  France, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  gave  the  Duchy  to  Karl's  daughter 
Isabella  and  her  husband  Ren^  (Renatus)  of  Anjou  (titular  king 
of  Naples,  and  father  of  the  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou). 
the  descendants  of  whose  daughter  Jolanthe,  married  to  her 
cousin  Friedrich,  Graf  of  Vaudemont,  were  the  Dukes  of  L 
till   1735.     Henri  II.  seized  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  in  155^ 
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and  from  1643  all  I*  was  un^er  France  till  its  HestontioB  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  to  Leopold  Joseph  Karl,. whose  son,  Franz 
Stephen  (q.  t.),  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735,  in  return  for 
tlie  right  of  saccession  to  Tuscany,  resigned  his  insecure  pos- 
T^ession  to  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  on  whose  death  (1766)  it  fell  to 
Fiance,  according  to  the  treaty. 

Lorraane,  Olaude.    See  Claude  GelIk. 

Loi'y,  the  name  given  to  various  kinds  oi  Scansariai  or  climb- 
ing birds,,  belonging  to  the  family  Psiitadda  or  parrots,  and 
inhabiting  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  wings 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  have  their  second  and  third  (juiUs 
longest  The  tail  is  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size ;  the  bill  is 
smaller  than  in  .the  parrots  and  cockatoos.  The  purple-capped 
L.  {Larhts  domkdhu)  has  a  scarlet  plumage,  the  top  of  .the  head 
bcin£  of  a  ricl^  purple,  the  breast  yellow,  and  the  wings  green 
on  their  upper  parts,  mingled  with  violet  on  the  .sides.  The 
arerage  length  is  iz  inches,  the  tail  being  very  short  The  L. 
feeds  on  seeds,  &c.,  and  is  readily  domesticated,  although  if 
never  learns  to  speak  with  the  facility  of  the  parrot 

Los  Angelei^  the  chief  town  in  the  re^on  known  as  '  semi- 
tropical  '  Cuifomia,  on  the  Los  Angeles  River,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  350  miles  S.S.^  of  Ssm  Francisco,  to  which  city  is 
lieix^  constricted  (1877)  the  S.  Pacific  Railway.  The  place 
where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  1833,  L.  was  made  the  capital 
of  Califoniia  by  the  Mexican  Con^tess  in  1836.  It  has  a  Catholic 
college,  two  hospitals,  three  dauy,  one  semi-weekly  (Spanish), 
and  five  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  5728. 

ZiOBsi'iii  (Ger.  Lmsifi),  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  an 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Kiistenland,  is  19 
miles  by  3,  and  has  a  pop.  of  10^ 60a  The  chief  town,  L.  Pvc- 
colo  (pop.  5200),  with  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  the  laxgest 
vessels,  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  olive  oil,  fish,  wine,  &c. 

Ixwt  Property.    See  Finding,  Law  op. 

ZiOt^  a  department  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  surrounded' by 
Corr^ze,  Cantal,  Aveyron,  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  Dordogne., 
Area,  2012  so.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  281,404.  L.  is  a  calcareous 
y>Iatean,  the  £.  of  which  is  occupied  with  ofi&hoots  from  the 
mountains  of  CantaL  The  rivers  Dordogne  and  L.  cross  it  from 
£.  to  W.,  forming  two  main  valleys,  with  numerous  branches, 
li  is  essentially  agricultural'  Its  fertile  soil  yields  abundance 
of  vins  furirs;  wheat,  rye,  nuiize,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  21,000,000 
francs  yearly,  and  large  quantities  of  chestnuts,  truffles,  and 
mushrooms.  Flax,  fruits,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated,  llie 
silk  production  is  important.    The  chief  town  is  Cahors. 

Lotf  A  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  in  S.  France,  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re,  from  which  it  flows 
westward  with  a  very  winding  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  Gar- 
onne at  Aiguillon,  in  the  depa^entof  Lot-et-Garonne.  It  be- 
comes navigable  at  Entraignas,  and  is  272  miles  long. 

liOt-et-Garonx&e,  a  department  in  the  S.  W.  of  France,  part 
of  old  Gnieane,  is  bounded  N.  by  Dordogne,  S.  by  Gen,  \f.  by 
Gironde  and  Liuides,  £.  by  Lot  and  Tam-et-Garonne.  Area, 
2067  sq.  miles;  jpop.  (1872)  319,289.  In  great  part  a  culti- 
vated plain,  Ia  is  watered  by  the  Garonne,  Lot,  and  Baize. 
Agriciutttre  is  well  advanced,  and  is  gradually  reclaiming  the 
vrastes  and  marshes.  Cereals  are  raised  to  the  value  of  37 
million  finuics ;  other  products  are  tobacco  (3  million  francs), 
hemp  of  the  first  quality,  good  wine,  flax,  rape,  vegetables,  and 
fraits,  especially  the  prutuaux  tTAgen.  There  are  twenty  iron 
mines,  large  iron  and  copper  works,  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
Con,  linen»  and  silk  tissues,  machinery,  paper,  tobacco,  brandy, 
l^lass,  &C.  Ia  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  Lateral  i  la  Garonne, 
and  by  the  Paris  k  Agen  and  Bordeaux  k  Cette  Railways.  The 
chief  town  is  Agen. 

liO'thiAa,  the  name  of  a  fertile,  well-cultivated  district  in 
Scotland,  extending  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
including  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinbuiigh,  and  Lin- 
lithgow. It  was  called  by  the  Anguan  settlers  Loihentt  and  was 
known  to  the  Gael  as  Lithead,  A  Latinised  form  is  Loidis. 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  S.E.  of  Scot- 
land, which  formed  the  '  Earldom  of  L.'  See  Skene's  CdHc 
Scotland^  ToL  L  pp.  240-41 ;  also  article  Scotland. 

ZiO'tiosks  or  Waah'es  are  external  fluid  applications^  con- 
sisting of  various  medicinal  substances  in  solution  in  water  or 
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other  «menstrua.  The  pharmacopodal  L.  are  the  Hydrargyri 
flava^  and  nigra^  or  i^aityellcw  and  black  wash  used  for  venereal 
sores. 

Ii6toi>h'aei  (Gr.  Motus-eaters ')^  according  to  the  axicients, 
were  a  peaceml  race  inhabiting  Cyrenaica,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  living  on  the  fruit  of  the  Lotus  (q.  ▼.)?  'which 
when  strangen  had  once  tasted  they  foi^ot  all  thought  of  home 
and  friends,  as  did  two  of  this  companions  of  Ulys!&  {Od,  iz.). 
They  form  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Tenn3rson. 

LotVery  (from  Gothic,  hlauis,  *  a  lot,'  through  the  Italian 
loiteria),  a  game  of  hazard-in  which  small  sums  are  ventured  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  more,  and  in  which  the  prizes  are  drawn 
by  lots.  Early  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  common  for  Italian 
merchants  t<>  dispose  of  their  goods  by  lot.  The  L.  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  for  increasing  the  revenue  by  the  Genoese, 
but  the  custom  rapidly  spread  throughout  Europe.  The  first  L. 
in  England  was  in  1569,  and  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  harbours  and  other  public  work&.  A  state  L.  was 
annually  licensed  hy  Parliament  from  1709  to  1823.  The  Lote^ 
Ties  Natumaies  of  France  yielded  an  annual  revenue,  between 
1816  and  1628,  of  14,000,000  francs.  In  1870  Prussia  derived 
i>339tS<^  thalen  from  its  lotteries;  Saxony,  800,000 Mialers. 
The  home  of  the  L.  now,  however,  is  Austria. 

Lam  regardifig  Lotteries  in  Great  Britain, — Lotteries  were 
rendered  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. .  By  an  Act  of 
William  IV.  the  advertisement  in  Great  Britain  of  foreign 
lotteries  is  prohibited.  Law  regarding  Gaming  (q.  v.)  applies 
to  lotteries. 

*  Lo'tus  is  a  name  now  restricted  to  a  genus  of  Leguminosse, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  species  of  herbs  and  under-shrubs,  haying 
representatives  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  axKi  in  the  N.  and 
S.  hemispheres.  A  common  Eurppean  species  is  Z.  comiadatus^ 
or  the  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  earliest  list  of 
plants  cultivated  in  an  English  garden,  namely,  that  of  Gerard, 
published  in  1596,  we  find  therein 
three  plants  under  the  name  L^ — 
one  01  these  belongs  to  the  genus 
above  mentioned,  another  to  the 
modem  MeHJotus^  and  the  third, 
(£.  flr^^v,  *  NetUe  Tree ')  is  the  C^/rir 
Austraiis.  This  last  was  the  L^  of 
the  ancients,  .as  we  have  the  figure 
evidence  of  an  early  manuscript  of 
Dioscorides.  The  attributes  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  wholesome^  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Diosco 
rides,  and  Theophrastus,  were  com* 
bined   in   the   food  whereon  the  zizvphus. 

Lotophagi  fed,  are  united  in  the  ^^^ 

fruit  of  the  Ceitis.  With  the  Celtis  may  be  joined  species  of  Zt^* 
phuSf  also  surmised  to  have  been  a  Lotophagian  aelioicy.  The 
fxjiits  of  both  are  at  present  largely  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Nitraria  trideniata,  a 
native  of  the  plains  of  W.  and  Central  Asia,  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  L.  tree  of  the  ancients.  Its  fruit  has  a  salt 
flavour.  The  sacred  L.  or  Pythagorean  bean,  is  diflierent  from 
any  of  the  above,  being  a  water  plant  with  Isirge,  fragrant,  and 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  a  native  through  a  wide  range  in 
S.  and  E.  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  formerly  grew  also  m  Egypt,  and  was  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Egyptians  as  it  is  by  the  Hindus.  The  white 
and  the  blue  L.  of  the  Nile  are  species  of  Nymphaa^  and  will 
be  found  referred  to  under  Water  Lily. 

Lot'se,  Budolf  Hermann,  a  living  German  philosopher 
and  physiologist,  bom  21st  May  1817,  at  Bautzen,  studied 
medicine  and  metaphysics  at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1842.  In  1844  he 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where  he  still 
remains.  Though  of  the  school  of  Herbart,  L.  has  an  indepen- 
dent place,  and  m  the  struggle  between  transcendentalism  and 
materialism  he  has  distinguiued  himself  as  a  powerful  opponent 
of  the  Uuter.  His  works  are  GedkhU  (1840) ;  Metaphysik  (1841) ; 
AUgemeine  FdtJudogie  und  TherapU  (1842) ;  Ugik  (1843) ;  U^fer 
den  Begriff  der  Schonheit  (1845) ;  UAer  Bedmsungen  der  Kunst- 
KhSnheii  (1847) ;  AUgemeime  Fkysiohgie  (1851) ;  Medieimsche 
Physioiegii  (1852) ;  Jdtkrokostnus  (1856-64) ;  Streitsehriften  (vol 
i.  1857) ;  GeschickU  der  jEstketik  in  Deutschland  (1868). 
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Lou'don,  John  Claudiua,  a  botanist  and  horticulturist, 
was  bom  at  Cambuslang,  Lanarkshire,  April  8,  1783.  As  a 
landscape  gardener  he  went  to  London  in  X803 ;  he  settled  on  a 
farm  at  Tew  Park,  Oxfordshire,  in  1809,  where  he  established  a 
kind  of  college  for  instructing  young  men  in  the  principles  of 
fanning.  After  1828  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion of  works  upon  agricultural  and  botanical  subjects.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  The  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening 
(1822) ;  0/  Agriculture  (1825) ;  of  Plants  (1829) ;  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  (1832) ;  and  Arborttum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannuum  (8  vols.  1838),  his  last  and  greatest  work. 
L.  was  also  the  editor  of  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  The  Magu- 
zme  of  Natural  History,  The  Architectural  Magadne,  and  The 
Suburban  Gardener,    ll  died  at  Bayswater,  December  14,  1843. 

IiOag]il>oroiigh,  a  market  town  in  Leicestershire,  England, 
on  a  feeder  of  the  Soar,  and  on  a  canal  between  the  Soar  and 
Trent,  X15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London  by  rail,  has  a  fine  old 
Church,  dating  from  the  x6th  c,  several  chapels,  and  a  rich 
educational  institution  called  Burton's  School,  founded  in  1495. 
L,  has  manufactures  of  stockings,  cottons,  woollens,  shoes,  and 
bobbin-net  lace.     Pop.  (1871)  11,456. 

Lonfi^brea  (Irish  GaeL  Zoch-riabhach,  'grey  lake'),  a  market 
town  of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  38 
miles  N.  of  Limerick,  has  two  churches,  and  a  Catholic  friary 
and  nunnery  (the  former  founded  in  X130),  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  beer,  linen,  and  leather.    Pop.  (1871)  2669. 

Loa'is  I.  (properly  Hludwig,  sumamed  the  Pinu),  third  son 
of  Karl  the  Great  and  Hildegsurd,  was  bom  about  778.  In  in- 
fancy he  was  made  king  of  Aquitania,  and  educated  under  the 
tutelage  of  Wilhelm  the  '  Snub-nosed '  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
made  the  colleague  of  Karl  in  813.  His  sympathy  with  leam- 
ixi^  was  healthy  and  strong.  L.  started  with  tne  best  intentions 
ot  having  a  refined  court,  and  a  people  every  class  of  which 
should  be  elevated  higher  than  he  found  them.  By  his  wife  Her- 
mingard  L.  had  three  sons,  Hlothar,  Pippin,  and  Hludwig.  After 
her  death  iu  819  he  married  Judith,  who  bore  him  Karl.  The 
greater  part  of  his  reign  is  taken  up  with  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  his  children,  upon  whom  ne  severally  had  bestowed 
kingdoms,  partition  after  partition  following  in  rapid  succession. 
In  S40  Lb  died  at  Engelenheim,  after  which  Karl's  empire  was 
split  up.  L.  was  '  a  clerkly  southerner  of  the  gentler  type,  a  pure 
unselfish  devotee,  a  grave  man,'  but,  says  Kitchin,  '  his  virtues 
were  dangers.*  He  forgave  where  a  more  prudent  man  would 
have  crushed.  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol  i.  1873). 
— L.  VX,  sumamed  Le  Gros,  son  of  Philippe  L,  was  bom  in 
1078.  His  father,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Capetian 
Kings  (q.  v.),  made  him  joint  king  in  1 100,  though  the  royal 
power  was  exercised  within  very  narrow  limits.    To  the  very 

gates  of  Paris  the  feudal  lords  exercised  sway,  and  their  act  of 
omage  on  the  king's  first  succession  to  a  fief  was  about  the  only 
mark  of  obedience  offered  him.  L.  at  once  set  himself  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  baronage,  reduced  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci, 
defeated  the  Comte  de  Rond,  and  negotiated  Montleheri  out  of 
the  hands  of  Guy  Troussell.  In  1 100  King  Philippe  died,  and 
L.,  after  being  crowned  at  Orleans,  renewed  his  waitare,  until  in 
1 1 II  the  serfs  lent  their  assistance  against  the  oppression  of  the 
barons.  L.  fostered  a  system  of  justice  wherever  he  appeared, 
defended  the  poor,  and  helped  the  Church,  and  gave  privileges 
to  the  chief  cities  of  the  royal  domain.  In  1119  L.  received  a 
severe  repulse  at  Brenneville  from  the  English,  being  at  the  time 
when  he  fought  in  behalf  of  William  Clito,  grandson  of  the 
Conqueror.  Five  years  later,  when  Henry  of  England  and 
Henrich  of  Germany  threateneid  him  with  war,  L.  obtained  the 
assistance  of  his  more  powerful  lords,  and  though  there  was  no 
fightings  '  men  began  to  regard  him  as  the  central  figure  of  all 
France.'  Still  later  his  rights  and  powers  were  felt  and  recog- 
nised from  N.  to  S.  A  great  grief  overcame  him  (i  131)  by  the 
death,  throu^  accident,  of  his  son  Philippe,  whom  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  the  throne  two  years  previously.  Before  L.'s 
deaUi  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  Guillaume  of  Aquitaine  to 
many  nis  son,  Louis  le  Jeune,  to  his  daughter  Eleanor,  and  by 
this  nnion  the  formal  independence  of  Aquitaine  came  to  an 
end.  L.  died  in  1137.  He  was  a  man  of  lovable  character, 
frank,  cheerfiil,  and  unassuming,  whose  assiduity  and  vigour 
did  much  towards  arousing  the  sense  of  national  unity  realised 
in  later  rdgna.  Set  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol  L  1873).^ 
li.  vUl,  ton  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  11 19,  and  crowned 
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as  his  father's  associate  in  1131,  his  education  being  attended 
to  by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  fix>m  whom  '  he  sucked  in  preja* 
dice  and  feebleness.'  In  X 135  he  married  Eleanor,  the  daagfater 
of  Guillaume  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  crowned  sole  king  {liyj\. 
He  quarrelled  next  year  with  Innocent  II.,  asserting  his  right 
to  name  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  quairelwas  only 
cemented  after  L.  had  attached  the  lands  of  Theobald  of  Chun- 
pagne  and  burnt  the  parish  church  of  Vitry,  by  his  ])roinising 
to  the  Pope  to  do  penance  in  a  crasade.  Much  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and  (1147)  the  French  army  waa  prepared.  Bat  the 
crusade  was  a  failure.  '  One  thing  alone  came  out  of  it'  The 
Germans  joined  in  it,  and  '  the  French  leamt  to  look  on  L.  u 
at  least  the  equal  of  Konrad  the  Emperor.'  On  his  return  from 
the  East,  L.  divorced  his  wife,  who,  with  her  dowry  of  Poitoti 
and  Aquitaine,  married  Henry  of  Anjou  (see  Henry  IL).  After 
Henry^  ascent  to  the  English  throne,  'the  great  controversy 
between  England  and  France  took  shape.'  By  the  year  ii6oa 
great  part  of  what  is  now  France  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Henry.  In  the  same  year  L.  married  Ala,  daughter  of  Theo- 
bald of  Blois,  by  whom  (1165)  he  had  a  son.  Lb  supported 
Becket  against  Henry,  and  (1172)  assisted  his  sons  to  revolt. 
In  1 1 79,  when  affected  with  paralysis,  be  recommeuded  the 
crowning  of  his  son  Philippe  at  Kheims,  and  '  of  all  the  heredi- 
tary crowns  in  Europe  the  French  became  the  most  finnlf 
established.'  I*  died  at  Paris,  September  Ii8a  See  Kitchin's 
History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873.)— jL  IX.,  Saint,  son  of  Louis 
VIIL,  was  bom  at  Poissv,  25th  April  1215,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1226.  titacciy  all  the  great  lords  refused  to 
attend  his  coronation,  and,  being  refused  the  release  of  sU 
noble  prisoners,  they  formed  a  confederation  hostile  to  Blanche, 
the  queen-regent  A  war  was  carried  on  against  her  till 
1231,  when  the  treaty  of  St.  Aubin  da  Cormier  'may  be 
said  to  close  the  great  troubles  of  the  king's  minority.'  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  treaty  of  Meaux,  Raymond  VII.  ceded 
to  the  king  all  lands  and  domains  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  made  terms  which  involved  the  absorption  of  the 
south  into  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  1234  L.  married  Maisuetite, 
a  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Comte  de  Provence,  who  wis 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  struggle  which  went  on  between 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.,  L.  remained  wisely 
neutral,  and  declined  to  accept  the  bribe  of  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  brother  Robert  of  Artois.  L.  wished  his  brother  Alphoose 
to  become  Lordfof  Poitou  and  Auvergne  (1241),  but  the  btrons 
rebelled,  and  Henry  III.  of  England  assisted  them.  At  Ttille- 
bourg  the  English  king  and  his  sdlies  received  a  severe  check,  and 
a  second  battle,  fought  at  Saintes,  broke  up  the  coalition.  An 
attempt  of  Raymond  VI L  to  reassert  the  independence  of  the 
south,  ended  (1244)  in  renewed  submission.  'Thus  ended  the 
last  coalition  of  the  barons  against  the  king.'  In  the  same  year, 
during  an  illness,  L.  took  the  cross,  and  (1248)  set  tail  for 
Egypt,  landed  (June  1249)  at  the  town  of  Damietta,  and  for 
several  years  (£stinguished  himself  in  war  with  the  Paynim. 
Upon  his  return  (1254)  he  devoted  himself  to  good  office^  made 
peace  between  rival  barons,  built  hospitals  and  penitentiaries, 
founded  churches  and  nunneries,  and  '  ruled  the  land  as  it  had 
never  before  been  ruled,  until  security  brought  plenty,  the  returns 
of  the  royal  domains  doubled,  arts  flottrished,and  learning  was  held 
in  honour.'  L.  again  took  the  cross  (1267)  and  set  out  for  the 
East  (1270),  but  died  of  dysentery  upon  landing.  L.  was  a  maa 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  a  fearless  warrior,  a  lover  of  jastioe« 
and  '  the  most  loyal  man  of  his  a^e.'  See  Joinville,  Htitoirtdt 
Saint  Louis;  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Gesta  S,  Utdaviei  JX,  (best 
ed. ;  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  by  Daunon  and  Naudet,  Psr. 
1840) ;  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol  L  1873).— L.  XL, 
son  of  Charles  VII.  and  Marie  of  Anjou,  was  bom  at  Bourges 
3d  July  1423.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  headed  the 
'  Praguerie,'  a  conspiracy  against  his  faUier,  and  was  sent  to 
govern  Dauphin^.  At  Dieppe  and  the  Rouergue  (1442)  he  did 
good  service  against  the  Einglish,  and  at  the  river  Birse  he  de- 
feated a  body  of  free-lancers  (1444).  In  1445  he  again  intrigued 
against  the  king,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  Praguerie.  At 
lUieims  (1461)  he  was  consecrated  to  the  king^  oflke.  At  oaoe 
L.  set  the  towns  against  their  princes,  deprived  his  father's  nisi* 
sters  of  their  offices,  showed  the  clergy  that  he  meant  to  curb 
their  power,  made  a  royal  progress  through  his  kingdom,  and 
( 1463)  imposed  a  series  of  arbitraiy  taxes.  The  '  League  of  the 
Public  Weal,'  consisting  of  five  hundred  lords,  arose  against  bis 
'  bad  government '  in  1464,  an  indecisive  battle  was  foui^ht  at 
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Montleheri  (i6tli  July,  1465)  in  which  the  king  showed  great 
brtvciy,  and  after  which  he  secured  Paris.    The  Peace  of  Con- 
fians  WIS  signed  between  I*  and  the  nobles  (October  5th),  and 
he  Wits  'left  sitting  desolate  in  his  fair  city  of  Paris.     In  the 
course  of  two  years  he  snccessfnlly  broke  the  treaty,  divided  the 
Leaguers,  and  recovered  Normandy.     He  also  convoked  the 
States-General  at  Toars,  April  6,  X46S,  at  which,  though  it  was 
determiDcd  that  the  king  conid  not  dismember  the  realm,  a 
commission  was  appointed  '  to  remedy  abuses  and  to  order  the 
course  of  laws,'    Continuing  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
nobles,  L.  (in  1468)  reduced  Brittany,  and  in  order  to  make 
headway  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  went  to  negotiate 
with  him  at  P^ronne,  placing  himself  unreservedly  in  the  Duke's 
power.    His  trick  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  peace 
on  the  base  of  the  Treaty  of  Conflans,  by  which  he  was  degraded 
before  the  whole  country.    The  treaty  was,  however,  declared 
not  to  be  binding  upon  the  king  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables 
(1470) ;  war  was  waged  upon  the  duke,  but  he,  owing  to  the 
birth  of  a  dauphin,  and  having  obtained  from  an  Assembly  of 
his  States  permission  to  establish  a  standing  army,  besides  pro- 
mising his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Due  de  Guyenne, 
remained  uncrusned,  but  sued  for  peace,  November  1472.    Two 
years  later,  Edward  IV.  of  England  crossed  to  assist  the  Duke 
0/  Burgundy,  but  was  bought  on,  a  truce  being  at  the  same  time 
renew^  with  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died  (1477).    L,  had  now 
brought  down  all  the  ill-afiected  houses,  the  estates  of  Buigundy 
recognised  him  as  liege  lord,  Franche>Comt^  was  taken,  and 
I'ica^y  welcomed  him.    Mary  of  Burgundy  married  Maximilian 
,    of  Austria,   and  French  aggrandisement  was  checked  at  the 
battle  of  Guinegate  (1479).     L.  suffered  defeat,  but  made  peace 
'    (1482)  with  Maximilian  at  Arras.    He  died  at  Plessis-lez-Tours, 
31st  August  148^      L.   is  'the  true  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  its  later  form,  as  the  government  of  a  nation  ruled 
by  absolute  power.'    He  was  a  subtle,  cold-hearted,  selfish  man, 
who  scrupled  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends ;  he  was,  besides, 
superstitions,   untruthful,    and  vindictive;   mean-looking    and 
physically  weak  ; '  one  of  the  few  men  destined  to  do  really  great 
things,  and  yet  not  himself  to  be  great.*    Chastellian  calls  him 
'  the  universial  spider,'  from  his  matchless  capacity  for  intrigue. 
Commines'  Manoires,     See  Sismondi,  Hutoire  des  Francois 
(vols.  xiiL-xiv.) ;  Michelet,  Hisioire  tU  Franu  (vol.  vL) ;  Kit- 
^\tC%  Hittory  of  France  (vols.  L  and  ii.   Lond.   1873-77). — 
Xu  Zm.,  eldest  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de'  Medicis,  was 
bom  at  Fontaineblean,  27th  September  1601,  married  to  Anne 
of  Austria  (1616),  but  was  kept  in  strict  tutelage  until  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  assisted  to  freedom  by  Luynes.     In  1620  L. 
marched  against  the  Huguenots  of  Normandy,  against  whom  he 
acted  with  surprising  vigour,  and  the  same  year  he  made  peace 
with  his  mother  at  Angers.    Another  campaign  was  led  by  him 
(1621-33)  Ag>iinst  the  nuguenots  of  the  South,  but  without  much 
credit.    By  ue  year  1624  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Richelieu 
Cq.  v.),  who  governed  him  and  guided  the  empire  thenceforth. 
L.  cdled  an  Anembly  of  Notables  to^  Fontainebleau  (1625), 
where  it  was  determined  that  the  detgy  would  bear  the  cost  of 
putting  down  the  Huguenots,  whilst  the  king's  revenue  was  left 
tree  for  foreign  war.     A  plot  in  favour  of  L.'s  brother  was 
detected  and  put  down  next  year,  and  (1627-28)  L.  showed  a 
daantless  spirit  in  the  long  siege  of  La  Rochelle.    He  set  out 
iox  Italy  (1629),  where  he  triumphed  over  the  Spanish  at  Casale, 
and  returning  to  Languedoc  crushed  the  Calvinist  rebels  and 
extiogaished  their  liberties.     Next  year  he  sent  Richelieu  into 
ItaJj  with  an  army,  giving  him  the  title  Mieutenant-general 
vepresenting  the  king's  person.'    The  queenomother,  who  held 
by  the  Spanish,  party,  was  disgusted  at  the  Cardinal's  predomi- 
nance, and  (1630)  asserted  her  sway  over  Lw,  but  it  lasted  for  a 
l>rief  time,  Richelieu  shortly  afterwards  being  created  duke,  peer, 
and  goTeroor  of  Brittany.    In  1635  I*  established  the  French 
Academy  and  a  royal  printing-press.     Three  years  before,  he 
declared  the  Due  de  Lonaine  a  rebel,  and  Lorraine  subiect  to 
the  French  crown.    The  royal  pretensions  to  ' imperial  honour 
as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne '  were  also  pushed  forward  in 
these  years.    Again  L^  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
courage  (1636)  after  the  dissipation  of  the  French  armies  and  the 
threatening  of  Paris  by  the  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders.    In 
1638  be  became  a  father  after  twenty-four  years  of  married  life, 
and  in  1642,  though  in  ill-health,  he  took  the  command  of  an 
army  on  the  Spanish  frontier.    L.  died  May  14,  1643,  at  St 
Lvenzuun-cn-Laye.     He  played  but  a  suboidinate  part  in  the 


ruling  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  but  he  realised  to  the  end 
that  the  policy  of  Richelieu  tended  to  the  greatness  of  his  king- 
dom. It  is  his  most  distinguished  merit  that  in  the  midst  of 
endless  intrigues  he  remained  faithful  to  his  minister.  See 
Richelieu's  Mimcires  ;  Marius  Topin's  Louis  XIIL  et  RichiHm 
(Par.  1876);  Kitchin's  Hutory  of  Franct  (voL  iii.  1877). 
— L.  XIV.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  i6th  Sep- 
tember 163^  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  He  was  poorly  edu- 
cated, owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  he  took  a 
share,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  governed  by  Mazarin 
(q.  v.),  as  his  father  had  been  by  Richeheu.  In  1658  he  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Marie  Mancini,  a  niece  of  Maiarin's,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  signed  the  '  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,'  con- 
demning himself  to  a  marriage  of  state  which  exalted  high  the 
dignity  of  the  French  crown,  only  to  plunge  it  in  the  end  into 
the  troubles  and  disasters  of  the  Succession  War.  He  married 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  in  i66a  Next  year  Maxarin 
died,  having  previously  instillea  into  L.'s  mind  many  lessons  in 
autocracy,  teaching  him  to  discard  first  ministers  and  favourites, 
and  '  to  cultivate  ms  strong  natural  talent  for  dissimulation.'  I^ 
at  once  showed  how  he  profited  by  the  advice.  Statesmen  were 
turned  into  chief  clerks,  and  the  lung  began  to  plod  through  the 
work  of  government  each  day.  He  threw  aside  Fouquet  and 
advanced  Colbert  to  the  comptroller-generalship  of  finance. 
In  three  years  France  had  peace ;  and  art,  commerce,  and  the 
French  fleet  sprung  into  importance.  The  taxation  was  lightened 
and  yet  the  royal  treasury  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  nobi- 
lity were  taught  that  the  court  was  the  only  gate  to  preferment, 
and  to  it  they  crowded  from  all  parts  of'^tne  country.  'Nee 
pluribus  impar '  was  the  motto  taken  by  L.  when  he  found  him* 
self  indeed  the  sole  and  central  influence  in  France.  In  1665 
Philip  IV.  died,  and  L.,  on  the  pretext  that  the  dowry  assigned 
to  his  wife  had  never  been  paid,  and  '  transferring  customs  of 
feudal  lordship  to  the  successor  of  royalty,'  laid  claim  to  Flan- 
ders. Two  campaigns  followed ;  the  first  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1667,  ^^  second  in  Franche-Comt^  in  1668.  In  both  districts 
the  French  were  victorious,  but  a  league,  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  made  L. 
pause.  He  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  2d  May  1668, 
under  which  he  kept  what  he  had  won  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
gave  up  Franche-C^omt^  His  irritation  at  Holland  induced  a 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1672,  when  100,000  men,  led  by  Turenne 
and  Cond^,  marched  against  25,000  men  headed  by  William  of 
Orange.  L.  marched  with  the  French  army.  Five  of  the 
'  Seven  Provinces '  were  overrun  or  paralysed.  The  Dutch  were 
in  despair,  and  sought  peace.  But  the  French  king  insisted  on 
the  establishment  of  Catholicism  and  a  French  Protectorate. 
Despair  at  once  gave  way  to  fiery  indignation.  The  Dutch 
opened  the  Muyden  sluices,  and  put  their  country  under  water. 
Alarmed  by  L.  s  conditions,  a  league  was  made  in  August  1673 
between  the  Emperor,  Kings  of  Spain  and  Denmark,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Due  de  Lorraine.  L.  abandoned  Holland, 
but  reconquered  Franche-Comt^  Not  till  August  10, 1678,  was 
the  Dutch  War  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimwegen,  which  was  dictated  by  France  at  ue  expense  of 
Germany  and  Spain,  Holland  having  become  the  accomplice  of 
L.,  and  Charles  of  England  his  paid  agent.  In  1680  the  city  of 
Paris  voted  to  L.  the  title  of  '  Le  Grand,'  and  preachers,  artists, 
poets,  and  courtiers  vied  whh  each  other  in  heaping  up  the 
language  of  adulation.  During  these  years  L^  had  attached 
himself  to  several  mistresses,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  andiMaoame  de  Montespan. 
In  1683  he  privately  married  Madame  Scarron  (better  known 
as  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who,  though  she  was  never  pub- 
licly acknowledged  as  his  wife,  exercised  immense  influence 
over  him.  'For  two  and  thirty  years,'  says  Kitchin,  'she  was 
lord  of  France.'  The  first  fruits  of  her  bigoted  Catholicism 
were  seen  in  the  system  of  religious  persecution  now  inaugurated. 
The  Jesuits  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  king's  mind,  the 
Jansenuts  were  suppressed,  and  against  the  Huguenots,  though 
they  were  quiet  and  industrious  citizens,  an  onlinance  recsJl- 
ing  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  signed  and  sealed,  z8th  Octo- 
ber 1685.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Sismondi  that  owing 
to  the  persecution  consequent  upon  the  revocation,  300^000 
Huguenots  left  the  countiy,  and  carried  their  art  and  industry 
elsewhere.  But  by  1688  William  of  Orange  had  become  the 
moving  spirit  in  a  fresh  coalition — the  Loigue  of  Augsburg, 
which  practically  roused  Europe  against  France.    Not  tifl  1697, 
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V-y  the  Trealie-  (A  I\v-;\vick,  were  Liv^l.ir/1,  Holland,  S]  n'ri, 
the  Emperor  and  the  enipirt  sati5;':evl  tliat  iliey  h.i-.l  cur'Ded  in 
snme  measure  tb.e  ambitLOU  of  L.  But  the  peace  Fiance  applauded 
'as  briti^inj  her  much  needed  rest,  and  as  ano'hcr  proof  of 
her  iron-rch'.s  mo'lerati'^n  and  greatness.'  L.  was  allowed  to 
keep  v^trassburg,  but  all  that  Ije  h-tl  annexed  beyond  Khass 
since  the  Peace  of  Nimwei^en  had  to  be  abandoned.  Besides, 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowleij;-:;  the  Trmcc  of  Oranj^e  to  be 
kin;:;  of  K:\[;land,  Bet'ore  the  end  of  the  century  the  elements 
of  another  ^r.at  war  began  to  reveal  them-^elvcs.  By  the  death 
<y{  Charle=;  II.  of  Srain  the  vacant  throne  fell  to  L.'s  f^rand^'n, 
Bh.'ippe  of  Anjou.  After  protesting,  however,  to  the  European 
I'o'.vers   that  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  should  never  be 
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united,  L.  drew  up  a  patent  securing'  to  the  Due  and  his  ?ons 
all   their  rizhts  to  the  French  throne,  and  pr'Kced.ed  to  treat 
Spain  as  if  it  were  a  d.epartment  of  hi^  own  kini:;dom.     A  great 
alliance  of  tlie  T'ower*;  followed,   and  in   1 701   the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  commenced  between  L. ,  the  emperor,  the 
Dutch,    ar.d    the   English,       But  since    \(y'0   France   had   bec-n 
gradually  drained  of  resources  till  she  had  reached  the  point  <:^i 
exhaustion.      Half  her  wealth  was  said  to  have  perished,  and 
amidst  t!ie  royal  magnitlcence  the  pcple  were  dying  of  starva- 
tion.    Not  till  1 7 14  did  the  War  of  Succession  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  after  the  theatre  liad  shifted  fr^jm  Italy  to  Belgium,  and 
from  Germar.v  to  Spain,  Encriand  bein^  the  greatest  j-aiucr  1  v 
the  content.     L.'s  ambition  had  con  lucted  hi^  country' to  a  pitcii 
of  unexampled  misery.      'There  was  no  cre<l:t,  no  reveivue.  n'> 
circulating  medium,  no  freedom  of  commerce. '     Nor  did  religiou- 
persecution  cease.     It  became  more  terrible  by  tlie  use  of  U'ttrr^ 
di  cachet,  ?iT\\  its  pitiless  indiscrimination  was  shown  (1710}  by 
the  destruction  (if  Port  Royal,  wddch  occasionally  sheltere'l  the 
Janseni>t«.      With  age  L.'s  reiigi-us  ferv nr  increased,  and  he 
died   at   \'ersaiilcs,    ist  September   171 5,    in   ecstasies  of  pious 
excitement.     Many  estimates  have  been  made  of  his  character, 
which,    though    it    reckoned    among    its    qualities    seir^hnes^, 
ostentation,    and   deceit,    also    included    firmness    of    purpose, 
an  unwearied  capacity  for  toil,  and  a  belief  in   his  OAn  des- 
tiny, which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  his  career, 
may  be  said  to  have  amounted  to  greatnes^^.     His  intolerance 
in  religion  was  the  result  of  ignorance  :   *  he  had  the  f.dth  of  a 
charcoal-burner,  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  veriest  rudiments  of 
Christianity.'     See  Voltaire's  Silcle  d(  I..  XIV\  :  Kitchm's  //;>- 
frrv  of  Fr.inc^  (vol.  iii.  1S77). — I'-    XV.,   third  son  of  Loui<. 
Duke  of   Ihirgundy,  and  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  was  born 
at  Versailles,  I5ih  February  1710.     C>n  his  deathbed  L.    XIV. 
instructed  the  child   to  remem;>er  the  (.d)iigations  he  owed  to 
God,  to   tr)*  to  keep  peace  with   his  ne-ghbours,    and  to   keej^ 
down  expenditure  ;   and  in   his  fifth  vear  tlie  crown   came   to 
liim.     WhiUt  the  regency  was  entru-^ted  to  Philippe,   L'uc  de 
(>rleans,  Canlimil  Fieurj'  became  the  king's  tutor,  and  \'illeroy 
his  governor.     In   1723  L.  was  declared  to  be  of  age.     In  1725 
he  married  Marie  Leczmski,  daugliter  c»f  ihe  ex-king  of  Polan^l. 
Through  the  influence  of  Fleury,  Ir.e  court  for  a  time  was  re;:;u- 
lated  upon  principles  of  economy  nnd  sim]dicily,  bnit   in    174; 
Fleu^T  died,  and  L.,  who  declared  he  would  ihencef.'rth  have 
no  First  Minister,  lianded  over  his  government  'to   a  series  o\ 
boudoir  con-piracies  aiid  female  revolutions  worthy  of  tlie  mo-^t 
degraded   of  oriental   courts.'     First  of   all,    L.   fell    un  ier   the 
spell  of    the    1  )uch.e-sc    de   ChAteauroux,   who  stirred   y\y   his 
ambition  for  arms   until  he  joined   lii>  army  then  (.-•perating   in 
Flanders.     An   nines'^  overtook  him  at   Metj.   and    as  lie  was 
suppo.>*cd  to  be  dying  his  niistre>s  was  banidie'b      He  recovered. 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  v{  Fonteu'v  noth   May    1745  . 
where  lie  sliowod    '  plenty   vi  si  irit   .an  1    I  ravcry.'      Tlie   next 
favourite  of  the  king  was  Slad.ame  d'Ltii;«le-,  *.•;.  as  .die  was  en- 
titled, de   Pompadour,  uuvter  wimse  ir.t'uer.ce  the  roval  life  wa-; 
devoted  to  the  clia-eand  the  sal  11.      He  -leciined  to  get  thiv-u-h 
any  business.      *No  magistrate  or  burgher  couhl  get  audience' 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  liard  of  access,  1  ut  hi^  succc-sor  was  in- 
nccessiblc.    By  the  year  1764,  when  Madame  de  Pompa.i'ur  died, 
France  had  lost  many  lleets  and  cc'lon:e<.     To  lier  succeeded 
Du  Ikirry  ((|.  v.),  a  woman  of  low  extractions,  with  the  result 
that  a  now  mtcrnal  policy  was  adopted,  tlie  Parliament  of  P.ui> 
being  broken  up,  and  its  members  dismissed.      I>.  died  May  10, 
I774.     He  was  the  *  true  destroyer 'of  the  abs'dute  monarchy 
of  France.     See  Kitchin's  Ilistcry  cf  I''t\ificr  {\o\.  lii.   1877^.-^ 
li.  XVI.,  gr.iudson  of  the  preceding,  was  boni  at  Versailles, 
August  23,  1754,  married  in  1770  >Larie  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
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Mnria  Theresa  of  Au-tria,  and  succeeded  to  the  ihr'n?  Mav  t'-. 
1774.      L.  started  his  career  with  tiie  best  intenti'.'ns.  an  i  .    -. . 
to  his  councils  Maurepas,  who  intrusted  the  finances  to  Tl-  . 
Ju<:t  as  Turgot  was  applying  extensive  plans  of  reform.  L  re- 
called  the   Parliament  of   Paris,   which,   consisting  of  ?..:  ie^, 
lawyer*:,   and  financiers,  opposed  every  great  chan;;e,  ari  t:* 
king  had   to  dismiss   his  ministers  in  1776.      Jacques  Nu--- 
was  next  appointed    *  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  stan-ed  ;i_-.: 
Revolution  with  proper  budgets  ;'  but  being  suspectei  of  \tiv  -; 
towards  a  constitutional  munnrchy,  he  was  conipeliea  to  :•-- -. 
in  17S1.     Two  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  .i^-:::!.-.-::-! 
America,  republican  i'leas  had  become  predominant  in  the  it.. 
and  among  the  young  nobles.     The  king  driited  away  frrc. : s 
good  intentions,  and,  under  the  queen's  influence,  the  court  wij 
given  up  to  frivolity.      Galon ne,  who  succee<led  Xecker.  vn, 
compelled  in  17S7  to  sugge-t  financial  reform;  but  the  kir.g  hv- 
ing  called  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  he  was  treats!  as  a  tri! :: 
and  dismissed,  l)eing  succeeded  by  Carlinal  Laurence  de  l'r:»nr.' 
In  the  same  year  all  the  Gourts  and  Parliaments  of  France  c.vir.I 
for  the  States-General,  but  L.  showed  no  disposition  to  ;,"::.: 
constitutional  liberties,  and  did  not  convoke  a  sitting;  u-i'.il  j> 
tress  in  the  country  and  the  absence  of  funds  conit'ci.ei  hir. 
May  5,    17S9.     There  then   sat  at  Versailles  291  noMes,  2*: 
clerg}-,  and  57S  o^  the  'I'hird   Estate,  which  latter  usurped  r? 
I  chief  power  m  behalf  of  reform.      On  the  23d  June  i;Sl  L 
I  comjdained  of  their  conduct,  but  made  a  formal  uechrat;  r.  -i 
I  concessions.      About  the  same  time  the  Bastiile  was  cles'.r  r?: 
;  i-y  the  Parisian  mob,  and   'with  its  fall  feli  the  old  r.-/-"-'  11. 
!  France.'     On  the  14th  July  L.  made   fre^h  concessions  m  ;b« 
j  A-<embly,  and  t^roniised  \o  remove  his  troops  from  Pani  mi 
\"er-aiHes,  the  noi  ility  took  fright  and  fled,  the  citizens  of  Tin 
I  were  'iriven  by  want  to  »iesperation,  and,  August  6,  17^9,0^^;- 
\  J  vlled  L.  to  go  into  imprisonm.ent  at  the  Tuileries.    Th^rs  -: 
I  lemaineti   strictly  watched   until  the  20th  of  June  1791.  «■'"-- 
he   made  an   unsuccessful  enort  to  escape.     An  anirirs:?  ^li 
granted  by  the  Assembly  to  those  concerned  in  the  fh^iit,  ni 
freedom  was  restored  to  the  king,  the  Revolution  l-citi;;  decia.-?; 
at  an  end.      Tlie  new  Assembly,  at  first    inclined  to  sup"or. 
the    amenled   constitution    and    the  king,   became  .Tarrneii  it 
the  autocratic  attitude  of  the  queen  ;  the  emigrant  nobili'y^J 
the  foreign  sovereigns  prayed  for  new  decrees,  an-i  forcel.i  « 
mmistr}-  to  re.-ign.     The  defeat  of  French  troops  in  the  Austria 
war  male  them  su=:pect  treason,  and  new  in'^urrectioas  in  Far.- 
were  the  result.    On  the  7th  November  1 792,  it  was  dctcnrun^i 
to  try  the  king  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  lithri 
26th  o{  1  December  he  appeared  in  p-erson  to  answer  the  c.^rv 
of   establishing    his   tyranny   by   destroying   the  liberty  of  '-* 
French  people.     On  January  16,  1793,  pressed  byihcPariv:' 
mob,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  3S7  against  334,  deterniir.?: 
that  L.  should  be  executed,  and  on  the  21st  January  the  setitenc? 
was  put  in  force.     L.  was  a  timid,  good-natured  man,  with  ^<' 
Will  of  his  own,  who  alwavs  managed  to  do  the  wrong  i"'C 
during  an  important  crisis,  but  whose  natural  disposit:on.  n-  • 
been  guide  1  beneticially  from  wiihi^ut.  instead  of  l>e!ngdom;n:;?- 
1  V  the  wid  of  Marie  Antoinette,  leant  towards  gentleness  ::^i 
\(!:.<:r^.     See  tlie  Hist<^ries  of  the  French  Revolution  by  T.ii^n 
Michelet.  and  Louis  Plauc  ;  Frne=«t  Semichon's  Lfs  /\c\'r^fsi:^' 
Icuis  XI 7.  (F'ar.    1S76)  ;  Kr,  chin's  History  of  France  ['^J^'^'^'- 
1S77).— L.   XVIII.  ^Louis  Stanislas  Xavier),  younger  Irotb?: 
of  Louis  X\T.,   was  born  at  Versailles,  17th  NovemberT.^v 
married  (1771)  Mari')n  Josephine  Louisa,   daughter  of  yi'- / 
Ania  ieu>  III.  (y\  Sai  iinia.     In  1793  ^^  proclaimed  his  brct.'f:> 
cMe-t  >on  King  of  France,  aufl  two  years  later,  upon  hisdeii". 
a  10:  ted  tliC  title  f  t  himself.     As  an  exile  his  waiiderir.r>  wcic 
many,    until    he    settled    down   upon   a    pro{>erty  in  Bu-**'"^" 
l,an>;-.ire  in    1S07.      0\\   the  24:h   of  April   1814  L  br.ie.i  J* 
Galais    to  a><ume    the   crown    he    had   so   lonjr  clriurcM,  ^r 
ma  le  a  public  entry  into  the  caj>ital  on  May  3d.     He  p-f^.'^- 
liiinsclf   t<;>    coii-'ituti'mal    principles,    maintaining  that  reirt- 
scr.tative  government   should   be  carried  out  by  a  Senate  srj 
Gh.imier  A  Deputiv*;,  that  taxes  should  be  voted  and  impe^- 
by  them,  that  ministers  should  be  responsible  and  jiid^'W  1^ 
movable,    that   liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press  shouji  •* 
guaranteed,  and  that  civil  and  military  employments  shaad  t< 
oien  to  all.     On  the  4th  of  June,  with  some  slight  altcm:;-'- 
the  new  charter  was  promulgated,  and  it  remained  lor  '"^^ 
reigns  the  fundamental  code  of  government  in  France.    A -^ 
Waterloo   the  Chamber  of  Representatives,   which  wis  w* 
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'  more  connter-revolutionary  than  all  Europe,  and  more  royalist 
I    tluia  the  kine,'  entertained  a  design  for  the  annulment  of  the 

Constitutional  Charter.  L.  dissol^  it  in  September  i8i6,  and 
r  a  new  election  returned  a  Parliament  more  moderate  and  in 
,     harmony  with  popular  feeling;,  but  the  assassination  of  the  Due 

>  de  Berry  in  1820  created  another  reaction  in  favour  of  repressive 
laws  and  arbitrary  prerogative.     In  1823  L.  sent  troops  into 

<  Spain  to  assist  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  died  at  Paris, 
September  16,  1824.    L.  was  a  man  of  some  culture,  and  had 

I  learnt  by  experience  to  be  patient  and  brave  amidst  excitement 
That  he  did  not  give  to  France  the  constitutional  rigime  which 
he  promised  was  less  his  fault  than  his  party's,  as  he  undoubtedly 
perceived  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  rule  in  the  country 

>  upon  any  conditions  less  binding.     See  M.  Guizot,  Mimoires 
I    fiur  servir  d  rHistdre  de  tmm  Temps,  and  Du  Bertrand,  A'egne 

de  JL  XVIII. 

\        XiOnia  d*Or,  an  okl  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1640 

'  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  superseded  in  1795  by  the 

,  twenty  franc  piece.    Formerly  the  L.  d*0.  was  current  all  over 

'  the  Continent. 

Iiouisia'na,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  298  miles 
long  from  £.  to  W.,  and  280  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  Arkansas,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  Mississippi 
state,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  the  river  of  that  name, 
partly  by  the  Pearl  River,  and  W.  mainly  by  the  Sabine,  separ- 
ating it  from  Texas.     Area,  41,346  sq.  miles;   pop.   (1870) 
726,915,  of  whom  36,4210  were  coloured  people.   The  land  slopes 
from  hills  in  the  N.  W.,  240  feet  high,  towards  the  Mississippi 
,    and  the  Gulf,  and  along  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  is 
I    protected    by  embankments,  which   are    occasionally  broken 
through  by  floods,  submerging  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
I    The  Mississippi  afler  receiving  the  Red  River  from  the  N.  W. 
flows  into  the  heart  of  the  state,  which  includes  the  whole  of  its 
•    delta.     Many  minor  rivers  water  L.,  and  the  coast  is  honey- 
■    combed  with  salt  lakes  (largest,  Pontchartrain),  bayous,  and 
'    estuaries.    The  chief  formations  are  alluvial  and  diluvial,  the 
deposits  of  the  delta  being  about  60  feet  deep,  and  of  marvel- 
lous fertility.     A  Tertiary  tract  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  contains 
l^ite,  coal,  iron,  lead,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt  of  the  finest 
<^aaltty.    Tlie  chief  products  of  L.  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
tjariey,  buckwheat,  figs,  oranges,  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
amd  tobacco.    Like  Florida,  L.  is  a  land  of  flowers.   About  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  is  too  marshy  for  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  lofty  cypress  trees,  festooned  with  Spanish  moss. 
€_  Hher  forest  trees  are  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut,  magnolia,  oak, 
oliestnntf   acacia,   sycamore,   cedar,   maple,  cotton-wood,  and 
^mrild  orange.     In  1874  the  yield  of  sugar  was  102,923  hogs- 
i-ft«ad%  and  90^000  hogsheads  of  molasses  of  cotton,  495,000 
?--siles;  of  Indian  com,  8,110,000  bushels;  of  rice,  12,007,380 
ll3S.;  of  potatoes,  54,000  busheU;  of  tobacco,  35,000  lbs.  of  ex- 
cr silent  quality.      In  1875  there  were  75,000  horses  and  mules, 
>>  7*070  milch  cows,  168,650  working  oxen  and  other  cattle, 
&3tioo  sheep,  and  210.035  hogs.    In  amount  of  commerce  L.  is 
»^r<3ond  only  to  New  York  among  all  the  states;     In  1874  the 
v-^mlue  of  its  domestic  products  exported  was  $93,478,513;  of 
it.^  imports,  $14,548,056;    while  the  coastwise    and    foreign 
oc:»mmerce  was  not  far  below  $400, 000, 00a     In  1875  ^  ^^ 
tr-siTcned  by  641  miles  of  railway.     New  Orleans  is  the  capital, 
ax-^d  other  towns  are  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  and  Monroe. 
T  .isTt  Salle,  descending  the  Mississippi  in  1682,  took  possession  of 
\\\  ^  cottDtnr  in  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  giving  it  the  name  L.    It 
•w^ms  settled  by  the  French  in  1699,  relinquished  in  1 71 7,  became 
th-^^  basis  of  John  Law's  gigantic  Mississippi  bubble,  was  secretly 
cc«Jed  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762,  reverted  to  France  by  the 
trerraty  Udefonso  in  1800,  and  was  finally  sold  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
th^  l/oited  States  for  60  million  francs,  and  made  a  state  in 
I S  12.      L.  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  has  since 
b»e«n  the  scene  of  much  riot  and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  dis- 
f  rancbUement  of  many  of  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Con- 
federacy, but  still  more  from  the  election  of  negroes  to  the 
leg;ia]a.tttre,  the  strife  for  power,  and  the  prevalence  of  bribery. 

X«oiii»->Fhilippe',  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  was  bom 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  6th  October  1773,  educated  under  the 
mtesse  de  Genlis,  adopted  republican  principles  at  the  period 
the  first  Revolution,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 


the  bombardment  of  Maestricht,  but  in  April  took  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  Imperialists.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  L.  joined 
his  sister  in  Switzerland,  travelled  (1795)  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  (1796)  crossed  to  the  United  States  with  his 
two  brothers.  Four  years  later  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Twickenham,  subsequently  at  Palermo,  where  he  married  the 
Princess  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  dis- 
possessed king  of  Naples,  and  in  1814  returned  to  France,  when 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Until  1827  he  lived 
in  retirement,  though  keeping  up  an  intimacy  with  the  Liberal 
leaders.  L.  was  called  to  the  throne  upon  the  abdication  of 
Charles  X.,  August  9,  1830,  accepting  the  charter  under  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  acknowledged.  Notwiih-. 
standing  his  programme  of  constitutional  government  and  peace 
with  foreign  powers,  outbreaks  occurred  at  Paris  and  Lyons 
(1 83 1  and  1834),  and  the  legitimists  tried  to  provoke  a  war  in 
La  Vend^.  Secret  societies  sprang  up ;  and  in  1836,  by  the 
discharge  of  an  '  infernal  machme,'  L's  life  was  threatened  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Thereafter  the  '  laws  of  September '  were 
passed,  and  the  stability  of  L's  position  became  less  assured, 
owing  to  the  rivalries  of  those  who  had  elected  him.  In  1836 
his  government  was  involved  in  difficulties  through  the  failure  of 
an  expedition  in  Algeria,  and  by  the  appearance  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon at  Strassburg.  The  announcement  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty 
(1840)  roused  universal  indignation  in  France,  and  further 
diminished  L.'s  popularity.  In  the  same  year  Paris  was  forti- 
fied, another  attempt  made  upon  the  king's  life,  and  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  I.  removed  from  St.  Helena.  Misunderstandings 
between  France  and  England,  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Society  Islands  and  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
arose  in  1843  and  1846.  In  1847  ^^^  Socialists  were  at  the 
height  of  their  propagandist  activity,  and  their  demand  for 
reform  was  refused  by  L  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  (28th 
December).  On  the  22d  of  February  a  revolution  broke  out, 
and  on  the  '26th,  L«  with  his  queen  and  partpr  arrived  at  Harfleur 
en  route  for  England.  L  passed  the  remamder  of  his  days  at 
Claremont,  where  he  died,  26th  August  1850.  See  L^  Blanc, 
Histoire  de  Dix  Ans  ;  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  de  la  Chute 
du  rot  LomS'PhUippe  (2  vols.  1857) ;  Guizot's  M^nwires,  and 
Boudin's  Histoire  de  Louis-Philippe  (1847).  L.'s  remains  were 
conveyed  from  England  and  interred  in  the  family  burial-place 
at  Dreux,  June  1876. 

Loa'iSTille,  the  largest  and  chief  commercial  city  of  Ken- 
tucky, U.S.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  90  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cincinnati.  The  streets,  from  60  to  120  feet  wide,  are  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  and  are  mostly  bordered  with  trees.  The 
business  parts  have  recently  been  much  improved,  and  over  looo 
new  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  ending  Tune  1875.  L. 
is  the  centre  of  five  railways,  has  eleven  lines  of'^ street  railway, 
ninety-eight  churches,  of  which  nineteen  are  Roman  Catholic, 
including  the  cathedral,  many  fine  public  buildings,  three  hospi- 
tals, various  other  charities,  a  public  library  of  70,000  vols.,  four 
theatres  and  an  opera-house,  and  twenty-six  newspapers,  five 
daily  (two  German).  In  education  ranking  next  to  Boston,  it 
has  a  University,  a  Medical  College,  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  eighty-four  public  and  private  schools.  In  1874  the- 
value  of  the  business  was  officially  retumed  at  $250,000,000. 
The  staples  are  tobacco  (manufactured  and  in  leaf),  Kentucky 
whiskies,  provisions,  and  breadstufilB.  L.  is  the  fifth  pork-pack- 
ing city  in  the  United  States,  and  its  manufactures  are  iron 
wares,  oak,  sole  leather,  cement,  gas  and  water  pipes,  tobacco, 
malt  liquors,  woollen  goods,  bagging,  farm  implements,  &c. 
Pop.  (1871)  100,753,  (estimated  1876)  165,984.  Settled  in  1775, 
the  town  was  named  after  Louis  XVI. ;  it  lent  aid  in  the  War 
of  Independence. 

Louie,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Faro,  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  wall,  has  a  ruined 
Moorish  castle,  and  manufactures  baskets  of  aloe  thread.  Pop. 
1 2,00a 

Louse  {Pediculus\  a  genus  of  insects,  by  many  entomologists 
made  the  type  of  a  special  order — that  of  the  Anoplura — char- 
acterised by  the  absence  of  wings,  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
undergo  no  metamorphosis  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  adult 
state,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  suctorial  mouUi.  By  other 
authorities  the  genus  is  included  in  the  order  Hemiptera  (q.  v.), 


fMot  of  dragoons  in  179a    On  6th  November ^^792  he  was  with    or  that  repesented  by  the  various  kinds  of  bugs.     The  body  is 

at  I  large,  ana  of  oval  shape,  and  consists  of  nine  segments.    The 


rHnootiriez  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  in  Febniaxy  1793 
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thorax  is  small,  and  indistinctly  jointed,  and  the  antennae  arc 
fHiform,  and  five-jointed.  The  eyes  are  simple  and  minute. 
The  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  and  the  terminal  joint  is  hook-like. 
Schiodte  of  Scandinavia  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  L. 
sucks  blood,  and  states  that  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
pumping  action  of  the  sucking  stomach.  One  of  these  insects 
placed  on  this  observer's  hand  was  watched  in  its  movements. 
•  At  the  top  of  the  head  under  the  transparent  skin,  between 
and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  a  triangular  blood-red 
point  appears,  which  is  in  continual  movement,  expansion  and 
contraction  alternating  with  increased  rapidity.'  The  whole 
digestive  system  is  next  observed  to  be  filled  with  blood  in  this 
manner.  The  modified  labium^  or  lower  lip,  can  be  retracted 
into  the  upper  part  of  ihe  head.  Three  varieties  of  lice  infest  the 
skin  of  man,  the  Pediculus  capitis^  P.  corporis ^  and  P.  pubis.  The 
first  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  stem  of  the  hairs,  and  is  found 
chiefly  on  children.  Leuwenhoeck  estimated  that  two  females, 
conjomtly,  might  produce  eighteen  thousand  in  two  months. 
P.  corporis  chiefly  infests  adults  and  elderly  persons.  It  is 
larger,  flatter,  and  whiter  than  the  P.  capitis^  and  its  ova  are 
agglomerated  and  deposited  among  the  body-clothes.  The 
insect  causes  extreme  itchiness  of  the  skin  when  it  comes  to 
feed,  and  the  irritation  and  scratching  give  rise  to  papulae,  which 
may  become  pruriginous  and  pustular.  This  disease,  named 
Lousiness  or  Phthiriasis^  has  been  described  by  ancient  and 
modern  medical  authorities. 

Louth  (Irish  Gael.  Ln^ih  Magh,  '  the  field  of  Lugh '),  the 
smallest  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Armai;h  and  Carlingford  Lough,  S.  by  Meath 
and  the  Boyne,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  W.  by  Monaghan 
and  Meath.  Area,  201,601  statute  acres;  pop.  (187 1)  70,511. 
It  is  level  and  fertile,  unless  in  the  peninsula  of  Carlingford, 
where  continuations  of  the  Moume  Mountains  rise  to  a  height 
of  over  1900  feet.  L.  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Dee,  Clyde, 
Fane,  &c.,  is  (1876)  to  the  extent  of  96,980  acres  under  tillage, 
76,037  in  pasture,  4335  in  plantation,  and  24,208  in  waste, 
bog,  mountain,  &c.  ;  excellent  crops  are  raised  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  &c.  In  1876  L.  had  11,202  horses,  39,346 
cows,  47,880  sheep,  and  15,652  pigs.  Dundalk  is  the  capital, 
and  other  towns  are  Dro^heda,  L.,  and  Ardee.  The  county, 
which  now  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  was  formed  by 
King  John  in  1 2 10.  It  is  rich  in  remains,  including  sculptured 
crosses  (at  Monaster-boyce),  round  towers,  abbeys,  &c. 

liOuth,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Ludd,  at 
the  E.  foot  of  the  Wolds,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  140 
miles  N.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  parish  church  dating 
from  the  14th  c.,  with  a  spire  300  feet  high,  a  grammar  school 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  new  corn-exchange,  a 
large  carpet  factory,  iron  foundries,  farm  implement  works, 
tanneries,  malthouses,  bone-mills,  lime-kilns,  and  brick-fields. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs,  and  various  periodical  markets  for 
com,  fat  stock,  sheep,  and  general  produce.  Pop.  (1871)  10,500. 
In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of  L.  Abbey,  founded  in  1 139. 

liOuvain'  (Flem.  Lettven^  Ger.  Lihuen^  from  loo^  *  a  bushy 
height,'  and  zrcn,  *a  swamp'),  a  city  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  on 
the  Dyle,  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Brussels  by  rail,  which  was  in 
the  I4ih  c  the  capital  of  Brabant,  with  200,000  inhabitants 
(15,000  cloth- weavers),  but  is  now  a  quiet  place,  with  a  pop. 
(1875)  of  32.582.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  town-hall, 
(1448),  and  a  fine  Gothic  church  (St.  Peter's),  also  of  the  15th  c. 
The  halls  built  in  13 1 7  as  wareiiouses  for  the  cloth- weavers' 
guild  were  in  1697  given  to  the  University  (founded  1426), 
which  had  in  the  i6th  c.  6000  students,  and  was  held  the  first  in 
Europe.  It  was  suppressed  during  the  French  Revolution,  but 
re-established  in  18 1 7.  L.  has  extensive  brewing,  founding,  and 
dyeing,  and  within  its  district  are  numerous  rice  and  flour  mills, 
the  latter  preparing  220,000.000  lbs.  annually.  A  canal  passing 
Mechlin  connects  it  with  the  Scheldt. 

Lou'viers,  an  old  town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  15 
miles  N.  of  Evreux,  is  the  centre  of  a  cloth-manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Other  industries  are  yam-spinning  and  the  making  of 
machinery,  cards,  nails,  and  leather.  The  first  cloth  manufac- 
tory in  France  was  established  here  in  168 1,  and  the  first  cotton 
factory  in  1789.     Pop.  (1872)  10,189. 

LouVoU,  Franpois  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de, 

miaibter  of  Louis  XIV.,  wa^  born  at  Paris,  iSlh  January  1639. 
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His  father  was  Chancellor,  and  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.     Louis,  pleased  with  his  young  minister's 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  army  reform,  gave  lum  full  scope  for 
his  plans,   and  the  result  was  a  military  organisation  which 
triumphantly  stood  the  test  of  war  in  1667  and  the  followin<^ 
years.     It  was  L.  who  negotiated  the  famous  capitulation  of 
Strassburg  to  the  French  in  1681.     Energetic  and  able,  he  was 
yet  vain  and  overbearing,  and,  though  the  right-hand  man  of 
Louis,  was  no  favourite  of  the  people.     Eventually  he  obtained 
almost  absolute  power  over  state  affairs,  and  only  the  inflnence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  prevented  his  making  the  king  his 
slave.     It  was  L.  who  instigated  Louis  to  the  penecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  plunged  France  into  useless  and  prolong  war. 
Louis,  fearing  yet  obeying  him,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  dismus 
him  ;  but  ere  this  could  be  done,  the  disgraced  minister  died  of 
apoplexy,  i6th  July  1691.     See  Chamlay  s  Afhtoiru pcur  senir 
d  I'Histoire  de  F,  M,  Le  Tellier^  Marquis  de  L.;  andCamille 
Rousset's  history  of  L.^s  administration  from  original  documents 
(4  vols.  Par.  1861-63). 

Lou'vre.    See  Lantern. 

LoVat,  Simon  Fraser,  Twelfth  Lord,  bom  at  Umr, 
Ross-shire,  in  1667,  studied  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, and  in 
1694  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Tullibardine  regiment    On  ! 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Hugh,  Lord  L. ,  in  1696,  ht  claimed  the  j 
headship  of  the  Fraser  clan,  and,  baffled  in  an  attempted  elope-  1 
ment  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  kinsman,  forced  a 
marriage  on  her  mother,  the  dowager  Lady  L.     Outlawed  for 
this  offence,  he  fled  to  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  whence  , 
in  1703  he  returned  to  Scotland  on  a  Jacobite  mission.    Hating 
discharged  this,  by  disclosing  to  the  Duke  of  Quecnsbeny  the 
details  of  a  real  or  fictitious  plot,  he  hastened  back  to  Paris,  was 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  only  obtaining  his  liberty  in  170S 
by  entering  the  Jesuit  college  at  St.  Omer.     Back  again  in  Scot- 
land in  1715,  he  recovered  his  forfeited  lands  and  title  by  an  oppor- 
tune espousal  of  the  Hanoverian  cause,  to  lose  them  again  in  the 
'45,  when,  sending  his  eldest  son  to  join  the  Pretender,  and  him- 
self remaining  inactive,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested,  tried 
by  his  peers,   March  7,   1747,   and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
April  9.     See  Hill  Burton's  Lives  of  Lord  Z.  and  Dunean  Forha 
ofCulloden  (Lond.  1 847). 

Love-Apple.    See  Tomato. 

Love-Bird,  the  name  given  to  several  species  of  smaller  /W- 
tacida  or  parrots,  from  the  affection  which  they  seem  to  display 
towards  each  other.  A  common  species  is  Swindcra*s  L-B. 
{PsUtacuIa  STvindemtana)^  which  attains  a  length  of  4  or  $ 
inches.  The  colour  is  a  light  green  on  the  head  and  body.  The 
neck  is  encircled  by  a  black  ring,  a  yellow  tint  appearing  below 
the  latter.  The  tail  shows  scarlet  and  black  hues.  The  L-6. 
is  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  genendly.  It  >* 
readily  domesticated,  and  becomes  exceedingly  tame. 

Lovelace,  Bichard,  a  Cavalier  poet,  son  of  Sir  William  U 
was  bom  in  Kent,  1618,  and  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford.  A  zealous  Royalist,  and  a  favoonte 
at  court,  he  became  a  colonel  of  Charles  I. ,  and  was  imprisoned 
(1642)  for  presenting  petitions  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  ibtf 
king's  restitution.  In  1646  he  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  News  of  his  death  caused  I^cy 
Sacheverell,  the  Lucasta  {lux  casta,  'chaste  light'),  who  gaw 
her  name  to  his  published  volume  of  poems,  to  many  another ; 
and  L.,  disconsolate  and  penniless,  for  his  fortune  was  squan- 
dered in  the  king's  service,  died  miserably  in  Shoe  Lane,  Lon- 
don, 1658.  One  of  his  songs,  written  while  in  prison,  contains 
the  famous  stanza  beginning — 

'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.' 

Besides  the  poems  already  referred  to,  published  in  1649,  I* 
wrote  The  Scholar^  a  comedy,  and  77ie  Soldier,  a  tragedy.  S« 
Poems  of  Z.,  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (Lond.  Smith.  1864^ 
For  the  best  selections  from  the  poems  of  L.  and  his  contempo- 
raries, see  Morley's  The  King  astd  the  Commons  ifixpsA^^)    1 

LoVer,  Samuel,  an  Irish  novelist  and  song- writer,  was  boni 
in  Dublin  in  1797.     He  was  originally  a  successfbl  miniai^^   1 
painter,  and  became  Secretary  to  the  Rojral  Hibernian  Society 
of  Arts.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham  weit 
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among  hii  sitten.  His  fint  litenuy  work  of  importance  was 
L^endi  and  Sttrits  9f  Ireland  (1832,  ad  series  1834).  In  1837 
heiemored  to  London,  where  be  produced  his  Irish  Sketches  in 
2  vols.  In  1839  he  published  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Rory 
0*Mcn^  Molly  Bourn,  The  Angd's  Whisfer,  &c.,  several  of 
which  hie  afterwards  expanded  into  tales  and  operas.  The  amus* 
ing  and  vastly  popular  Handy  Andy  appeared  in  1842,  and  the 
Trtasttrt  Trove  in  1844,  both  illustrated  by  himself.  About  this 
time  he  gave  in  London  a  series  of  performances  called  '  Irish 
Evenings,'  successfully  continued  in  the  provinces  and  in  Ame* 
rica,  and  in  1848  a  second  entertainment  founded  on  his  Ame- 
ricas experiences.  He  compiled  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland  in  1858, 
aad  published  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems  in  1859.  He  died 
July  6^  1 868.  L.  had  genuine  lyrical  power,  and  few  writers 
have  more  happily  illustrated  the  bright  and  genial  side  of  Irish 
character.  His  Life  and  Unpublished  fVorks^  by  Bayle  Bernard, 
appeared  in  1874. 

Lo^viosK,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
Bma,  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw  by  rail.  It  has  six  great 
hone  iwa%^  and  was  long  a  residence  of  the  Polish  primates. 
Near  it  is  Uie  fine  old  castle  of  Nieborov.     Pop.  6136. 

Low  Arohii>elago,  or  Pauxno'tas,  an  archipelago  of 
seventy-eight  small  coral  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  the  centre  of 
the  group  being  in  19*  S.  lat,  141*  £.  loi^.  Their  total  area  is 
4125  sa.  miles,  and  the  pop.  only  800a  The  islands  were  dis- 
ooverea  by  De  Quiros  in  1606,  and  France  established  a  protec- 
torate over  them  in  1846.    An  active  pearl  shell  fishery  is  carried 

00  around  them. 

liOwe,  Sir  Hudson,  an  English  lieutenant-general,  was 
bora  at  Galway,  Ireland,  28th  July  1769,  served  in  the  Penin- 
solar  War,  ana  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  the  first  governor  of 
the  Ionian  Island^  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  car- 
ried to  London  the  news  of  Napoleon's  abdication.     He  was 
the  governor  of  St.  Helena  during  Napoleon's  captivity,  and  his 
conduct  towards  the  illustrious  exile  has  been  commented  on 
with  undue  severity  by  French  writers.     In  1825  he  was  made 
military  commander  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1830  published  a  defence 
(in  Froich)  of  his  conduct  at  St  Helena.    He  died  in  London, 
loth  July  1844.     A  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St, 
Hdena^  compiled  from  L.'s  journal  and  letters,  appeared  in  3 
vols.  1853. 

Lowe,  TheRight  Hon.  Bol>6rt,  HP.,  was  bom  at  Bingham 
(181 1),  edocated  at  Winchester  and  Universitv  College,  Oxford, 
elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen  (1835),  called  to  tne  bar  (1842),  and 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  took  a  distinguished  position  as 
lawyer  and  politician.  In  1852  he  was  returned  to  the  English 
parliament  for  Kidderminster,  became  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control  the  same  year,  Pajrmaster-General  (1855),  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Board  (1859),  when  he  was  elected 
member  for  Calne.  L.  took  up  strong  ground  against  the 
Reform  Bill  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867,  and  a  published  volume  of  bis 
speeches  during  that  and  the  previous  session  remains,  the  most 
caustic  and  trenchant  body  of  argument  urged  against  the 
measare.  In  1868  L.  was  returned  for  the  university  of  London, 
and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
goveinmenL  His  budget  for  187 1,  recommending  a  new  scale  of 
succession  duties  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches, 
was  one  of  the  most  immediately  unpopular  in  the  record  of 
English  finance.  Bo^  suggestions  had  to  be  recalled.  In  1873 
L  was  made  Home  Secretary,  but  went  into  opposition  with 
his  party  in  1874.  L.  has  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  Since  the  return  to  power  of  the  Con- 
I  servative  Government,  he  has  delivered  many  speeches  showing  a 
'  formidable  power  of  critical  acumen,  and  has  contributed  articles 

1  to  the  Fortnightly  Beview  upon  Owen's  College  and  the  Gothen- 
I  borg  system.  L.,  though  a  finished  classical  scholar,  is  never 
I  weary  of  decrying  the  utility  of  classics  ;  and  as  a  statesman  has 

impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  the  influence  of  a  shrewd  and  dis- 
I  oeniing  intellect  \j  a  disagreeable  brusquQness  of  demeanour 
I  and  a  total  want  of  tact. 

Low^ell,  James  Knasell,  an  American  poet  and  essayist, 

I  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  February  22,    1819,  was 

educated  at  Harwd,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 

/   Boston,   ioott,  however,   renouncing  everything  in  favour  of 

f    literature.    In  1841  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 

/    A  Year's  Life,  in  1844  another  collection  of  Poems,  in  1845 
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ConverscUions  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets,  in  1848  a  third  series 
of  Poems,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfdl^  A  Fable  for  Critics ^  and 
the  Bigiom  Papers,  The  latter,  written  in  Yankee  dialect, 
from  first  page  to  last  sparkling  with  sarcasm  and  pungent 
humour,  were  attacks  upon  the  upholders  of  slavery,  written 
in  the  heat  of  war.  Several  years  after  he  attempted  a  second 
series  of  Bigiew  Papers,  but  confesses  that  by  failure  he  for 
the  first  time  understood  what  inspiration  is.  In  1855  L. 
succeeded  Longfellow  as  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in 
Harvard  CoUe^^e.  He  produced  Fireside  Travels  (1864), 
Under  the  Willows  (1868),  The  Cathedral  (1869),  and  two 
volumes  of  delightful  essays  entitled  Among  my  Books  (1870, 
second  series  1876).  He  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1857- 
62),  and  the  North  American  Review  (1863-72).  While  in 
this  country  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  (1872-74).  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  at  Madrid.  L. 
writes  usually  with  sustained  freedom  and  vigour  ;  some- 
times, however,  descending  to  commonplace,  and  occasionally 
to  bombast  His  poems  are  stronger,  and  more  dramatic  in 
style  than  those  of  Longfellow ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the 
fine  sense  of  beauty  of  form  and  the  purity  of  language  that 
characterize  his  brother-poet.  He  is  a  thoughtful,  careful  prose 
writer.  Probably  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  he  is  too  much 
of  a  critic  ever  to  be  a  great  poet. 

Lowoll,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Merrimack, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  River,  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston 
by  rail  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  the  converging  point  of  six  railways,  and  had 
(1876)  twelve  incorporated  manufacturing  companies,  with  a 
capital  of  $16,000,000,  80  mills,  678,521  spindles,  15,189  looms, 
employing  10,000  women  and  6000  men,  and  producing  per 
week  2,600,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  60,000  of  woollen  cloth, 
37,000  of  carpeting,  2500  shawls,  and  16,800  dozens  of  hosiery. 
There  are  also  eleven  private  companies  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  textiles,  besides  extensive  iron  and  engineering  works. 
L.  has  twenty-six  churches,  two  hospitals,  two  public  libraries, 
various  benevolent  institutions,  three  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers.  A  system  of  public  waterworks  was  completed  in 
1873  at  a  cost  of  $1, 500,00a    Pop.  (1870)  40,928. 

Low'estoft  (Dan. '  the  place  of  the  beacon-fire '),  the  most 
easterly  town  of  England,  on  the  coast  of  Sufiblk,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Waveney,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Norwich,  and  16  S.  of  Yarmouth 
by  rail.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  has  an  esplanade 
and  a  good  harbour  formed  by  two  piers,  600  and  400  yards 
respectively,  each  supporting  a  lighthouse.  There  are  oil  and 
flour-mills,  and  shipbuilding  yards,  but  the  great  industry  is  the 
mackerel,  sole,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery.  In  1875  there 
entered  the  port  751  vessels  of  96,214  tons,  and  cleared  193  of 
19,115  tons.  Pop.  (1871)  15,246.  See  Nail's  Great  Yarmouth 
andL  (1866). 

Lowth,  Kobert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Hebraist,  bom 
at  Buriton,  Hants,  November  27,  1710^  passed  from  Winches- 
ter to  New  Collie,  Oxford  (1730),  took  his  M.A.  (1737), 
and  as  Professor  of  Poetry  (1741)  delivered  his  De  Scterd  Poesi 
Hdnrceorum  Pralectiones  (Oxf.  1753 ;  Eng.  trans.  1787  ;  Gtr, 
1793  \  French,  1812),  of  which  Moses  Mendelssohn  published  a 
full  analysis  in  his  Biiliothek  der  schonen  Wissenschaften  (1756). 
Successively  rector  of  Ovington  in  Hants,  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester (1750),  and  rector  of  E.  Woodhay  (1753),  L.  received 
a  doctor's  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford  (1754),  and  from 
Lord  Hartington  the  bishopric  of  Limerick,  which  he  exchanged 
for  a  prebend  of  Durham  and  the  living  of  Sedgefield.  Made 
Bishop  of  St  David's  in  1766,  he  was  translated  to  Oxford  in 
the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777,  and  died  at  Fulham, 
November  3,  1787.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham  (1738),  A  New  Translation  of  Isaiah  (1778;  Ger. 
trans.  1779-81),  &c.  See  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  iifry//<7ifx 
and  other  Remains  of  Bishop  L,  (Loud.  1834). 

Lozodrom'io  Line  is  a  curve  which  cuts  every  member  of  a 
sjTstem  of  lines  of  curvature  of  a  given  surface  at  the  same  angle. 
A  ship  sailing  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  describes 
such  a  line  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle.  In 
Mercator's  Projection  (q.  v.)  the  L.  lines  are  evidently  straight 

Iioy'alty  lalanda,  a  group  of  five  thickly- wooded  coral 
islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  to  the  £.  of  New  Caledonia,  lying  be- 
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tween  20*-22°  S.  lat.,  and  i67"-i69'*  E.  long.  The  large<it 
island,  Lifu,  measures  37  miles  by  15,  and  the  area  of  the  whole 
group  is  1354  sq.  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  Melanesians,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  lon|;  laboured  among  them« 
The  L.  I.  belong  to  France.  ' 

Lov'ola,  Ignatius,  properly  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Iticalde,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  L.,  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Spain,  and  was  bom 
in  149 1.  Educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  Inigo  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  thirst  for  renown 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  He  also  displayed  from  his  earliest 
years  great  religious  fervour,  but  the  circumstance  that  directed 
tlie  whole  of  the  intense  ardour  and  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
of  his  character  into  a  religious  channel  was  his  being  severely 
wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  (1521),  of 
which  wounds  he  was  never  completely  cured.  Deeply  versed 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry  from  his  boyhood,  he  now  in  his 
confinement  devoured  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  of  Christ,  and 
his  naturally  sensitive  feelings  being  spiritualised  by  his  illness 
and  excited  by  his  reading,  he  believed  himself  to  be  inspired  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  vie  with  them  in  their  austerity 
and  self-denial.  And  the  more  the  conviction  grew  that  he 
could  never  again  shine  in  military  service,  the  clearer  did  the 
idea  become,  and  the  stronger  the  resolve,  that  he  would  be  a 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fight  under  his  banner.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able  he  left  his  home,  and  repairing  to  Montserrat,  hung 
up  his  arms  before  an  image  of  the  virgin,  resolved  to  achieve 
renown  like  that  of  the  saints  he  admired.  Being  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  this  time  by  a  sense  of  sin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
severest  penances;  but  besides  finding  these  beyond  his  strength 
to  endure,  he  felt  that  they  did  not  bring  him  peace,  or  only  for 
short  intervals,  so  that  he  concluded  he  was  alternately  under  the 
influence  of  a  good  and  of  a  bad  spirit  One  day  the  conviction 
came  to  him  like  waking  from  a  dream,  that  the  torments  he 
felt  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life  were  assaults  of  Satan,  and  he 
determined  to  yield  to  them  no  more.  He  was  further  com- 
forted  by  other  visions  he  had,  namely  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Creation,  of  the 
God  and  the  man  in  the  host,  &c.  After  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
on  his  return  to  Spain  (1524)  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
attempting  to  teach  others  and  get  them  to  join  him  in  his  spiri- 
tual exercises.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  enjoined  by 
the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca  to  study  theology  for 
four  years  before  trying  to  expound  points  of  doctrine,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  acquire  that  education  which,  although  an 
interruption  to  his  plans  at  the  time,  was  doubtless  the  means 
of  rendering  his  work  and  his  fame  really  permanent.  At  Paris  he 
founded  the  Order  of  Jesus  (See  Jesuits),  with  which  the  rest  of 
his  life  is  identified.  He  died  31st  July  1 556,  and  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  See  Genelli's  Lift  of  St,  Ignatius 
(Kng.  trans.  1871) ;  V<2xC^KL^Die Rom.  Pdpste^Exig,  trans.  1847). 

Loz'enge,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  sub-ordinary,  being  a  four-sided 
diamond-shaped  figure  less  elongated  than  the  Fusil  (q.  v.). 
The  field  is  lozeng)  when  divided  into  such  figures  by  crossed 
diagonal  lines. 

Lozenges.  The  following  are  the  L.  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia :  tannic  acid,  bismuth,  catechu,  iron,  ipecacuanha* 
morphia,  opium,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

IiOz^re',  a  department  of  France,  surrounded  by  the  depart- 
ments Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  Ardeche,  Gard,  and  Aveyron.  Area, 
1996  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  135,190  (many  Protestants).  L.  is 
highly  mountainous.  In  the  S.  E.  are  the  Cevennes,  separated  by 
the  Tarn  from  the  Monts  de  la  Loiere  (Signal  de  Finiel,  5582 
feet),  which  gave  the  department  its  name,  the  Monts  de  la 
Margeride  (highest  point,  4569  feet),  occupying  the  N.  E.,  and 
extending  into  Haute  Loire,  the  Monts  d'Aubrac  (Champ  de  la 
Roche,  4359  feet)  on  the  N.  W.  Most  of  these  are  volcanic,  and 
rich  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony.  The  N.  is 
drained  by  the  Truy^re,  and  the  N.E.  by  the  Allier,  which  for 
18)  miles  is  the  £.  boundary.  Vines,  mulberry,  olive,  and  chest- 
nut trees  are  cultivated,  but  the  soil  in  general  b  unsuited  for 
tillage.  Wool  and  cattle  from  the  hill  pastures  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.     The  chief  town  is  Mende. 

Lubb'ock,  Sir  John,  Bart,  HP.,  F.BJ3.,  &&,  was  bom 

in  London,  April  30, 1834.    P.y  profession  he  is  a  banker,  and  has 
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been  for  several  years  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  London  Banlcen.   I 
In  1865  and  1868  he  contested  West  Kent  unsucces&fully  to 
the  Liberal  interest,  but  in  1870  was  returned  for  Maidstooe. 
Though  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  certain  Snaaoal  and  1 
educational  measures,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  man  of  science  that  he  is 
generally  known.     He  has  been  President  of  the  Ethnological 
and  Entomological  Societies,  of  the  Anthropological  Institate,   1 
and  of  the  Royal  and  Linnaean  Societies.    As  an  author,  be  u 
widely  known  through  his  Prehistoric  Times^  as  JUustratid  by  , 
Atuient  Remains ^  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Medem 
Savaj^es  (3d  ed.  1870),  The  Ori^n  of  Civilisation^  and  the  Prim- 
tive  Condition  of  Man  (1870),  The  Origin  and  Mdamorphsis  9J 
Insects  (1874),  and  On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered  in  RiU*   ' 
tion  to  Insects  (1874),  besides  his  Monograph  of  the  Tkyisnura 
and  Collembolay  and  over  fiftv  memoirs  in  the  Transactisns  of 
the  various  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member.  | 

Lu'beck  (?  Slav,  'the  place  of  the  linden  tre^'or *oftbc 
beloved'),  a  small  free-state  in  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  the 
city  of  L.,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  some  scatterevl  ' 
portions  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  '  Area,  109  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1875),  56,912  (chiefly  Protestants).  By  the  revised  con-  ' 
stitution  of  185 1  L.  is  governed  by  a  senate  of  14  Ufe  memben 
and  a  municipality  of  120  chosen  for  six  years.  The  Bud:?: 
for  1876  shows  a  revenue  and  expenditure  equal  to  ;(i2S,$3S; 
debt  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  ;f  1,240,667.  L,,  with  Hamlur;:  ' 
and  Bremen,  furnishes  two  infantry  regiments  of  the  Imper.ki 
army.  It  entered  the  ZoUverein  May  15th,  1868,  and  ia  1871 
the  German  Empire. — ^The  free-town  of  L.  lies  on  the  rirtr  ' 
Trave,  9  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Travemiinde,  and  37  N.E.  of 
Hamburg  by  rail.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  three 
suburbs  and  four  gates,  yet  the  streets  are  wide,  especiiU 
Konigstrasse  and  Breitestrasse.  Prominent  buildings  are  th( 
Gothic  Marienkirche  (1304),  with  spires  409  feet  high;  the  Ca- 
thedral, founded  by  Heinrich  the  Lion  in  1 1 73,  completed  I334<  : 
with  towers  394  ft.  highj  the  Jacobikirche  (14th  c);  Pctcri- 
kirche  (1300) ;  Katherinenkirche,  with  rich  art  treasures;  md 
the  Rathhaus,  with  the  archives  of  the  Hansa.  L.  has  nameroci 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  public  library  of 
50,000  vols.  The  industries,  chiefly  manufactures  of  sugAr, 
tobacco,  leather,  beer,  and  brandy,  arc  comparatively  unimjor- 
tant,  but  the  trade,  especially  with  the  Baltic  ports,  is  exten- 
sive. In  1876  there  entered  the  ports  of  L.  and  Tratemun.ie 
2537  vessels,  of  436,100  tons;  cleared  2520,  of  433,900  tons. 
l*he  chief  imports  are  iron,  coal,  soda,  com,  butter,  wood,  ti:, 
linseed,  hemp,  wines  and  spirits.  These  amounted  in  1S75 
to  ;^9,72i,8oo,  and  the  exports  to  /^,oi5,8oo.  Pop.  (iS:5' 
44, 799.  L. ,  which  first  appears  under  tte  Wendish  Prince  Gotu- 
chalk  (1043-66),  was  removed  to  its  present  portion  in  1143^ 
Adolf  II.,  Count  of  Holstein,  who  gave  it  up  to  Heinrich  the  Li-n 
in  X 158.  In  1226  it  was  declared  a  free-town  by  Friednch  ii., 
after  which  it  became  the  head  of  the  Hansa.  Its  power  »r.d 
wealth  decreased  greatly  from  the  i6th  c,  and  suffered  severelj 
from  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Taken  and  sacked  by  the  Freed. 
6th  Nov.  1806,  it  bore  their  oppressive  rule  till  1813,  when  i: 
was  liberated  by  Bernadotte.  See  Becker,  GachichU  dtr 
Stadt  Z.  (3  vols.  1783-1805) ;  Urkundenbuch  der  StaJt  L  {4 
vols.  1854-70). 

Lublin  (Slav,  'the  place  of  the  linden  tree*),  a  Rmbio 
government  in  the  S.E.  of  the  old  province  of  Poland,  between 
the  Bug  and  Vistula.  Area,  6260  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)659.4^3' 
It  is  watered  mainly  by  the  Wieperz,  a  brancn  of  the  Vi5'a.j, 
is  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  covered  in  the  N.  with  dense  forests. 
The  chief  products  are  hemp  and  flax,  and  at  Ircna  are  grcai 
iron  works. — L.,  the  capital,  on  the  Bistriz,  in  the  midst  uf 
marshes,  96  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  roost  important 
town  of  Poland  next  to  Warsaw,  with  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  c, 
eleven  churches,  a  priest's  college,  two  hospitals,  a  fine  tow* 
house,  a  national  theatre,  woollen  and  linen  factoncs,  aa'  ^ 
trade  in  cloth,  grain,  and  Hungarian  wine.  There  arc  ihrrt 
yearly  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a  month.  Pop.  (1870)  iP»7^ 
of  whom  half  are  Jews. 

Luca'nuB.    See  Stagbeetls. 

Luca'nus,  M.  Annsetis,  son  of  Annteus  Mela,  a  Rdn» 
knight,  and  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  was  bora  *i 
Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  A.D.  39.  He  was  brou{;ht  when 
very  young,  to  Rome,  where  he  received  instruction  in  p.-^^ 
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tophy  and  litcnttue.  The  Emperor  Nero  raised  him  to  the 
offices  of  qiuestor  and  angor ;  but  the  increasing  poetical  reputa- 
tion of  JL  excited  the  iealonsy  of  the  tyrant,  who  forbade  the 
poet  to  redte  his  productions  in  public  ll  took  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero's  life,  and  on  its  detection  stained 
his  name  by  turning  informer,  and  by  denouncing  his  own 
mother*  Notwithstanding  his  base  betrayal  of  his  accomplices, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  on  which  he  ordered  his  veins  to 
be  opened,  and  died  A.D.  65,  repeating  his  own  description  of  a 
soldier  expiring  from  his  wounds.  L.  is  the  most  eminent  epic 
I  oet  of  the  silver  age>  and  next  to  Viigil  in  Latin  literature. 
lie  was  the  author  of  nnmeroos  works,  but  his  only  extant  poem 
u  the  Fkarialioj  an  epic  in  ten  books,  the  last  of*^  which  is  im- 
perfect  Its  sobject  is  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  and  it  detaus,  in  chronological  order,  the  events  of  that 
struggle  from  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  to  the  si^e  of  Alex- 
andria. The  FhartaUa  has  been  extravagantly  lauded,  and 
unduly  depreciated.  The  pedantry,  affectation,  and  turgidity 
by  which  it  is  marred  are  only  too  apparent;  its  learning; 
vigour,  lucidity,  and  originality,  however,  prove  that  with 
longer  life  the  poet  would  have  done  work  worthier  of  his 
powerinl  geninSi  Among  modem  editions  of  L,  may  be  men- 
tioned Weber  (^  vols.  1821-31),  and  Weisse  (1835).  The  best 
English  translation  is  by  Rowe. 

Itncftrne',  or  Lncayne'  (Fr.  buame^  from  Lat  htamd)  in 
architecture^  a  Dormer  (q.  v.)  or  garret  window. 

XiQoe'a,  a  former  duchy  in  N.  Italy,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  and  lying  between  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  Nana,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area,  576  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  (1874)  280^399.  The  duchy  founded  by  tlie  Lom- 
bards becune  independent  in  1055,  passed  again  under  a  duke 
(the  fismotts  Castmcdo  Castracani)  in  1327,  and  later  (1370)  was 
formed  into  a  republic.  With  Tuscany  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  r86a  The  country  is  singularly  fertile, 
yielding  grain,  wine,  oU,  and  fruits,  and  is  better  cultivated 
than  is  nsoal  in  Italy.  The  Lucchesi  contribute  laigely  to  the 
iiiiierant  dass  throughout  Europe. 

liticca,  the  caoital  of  the  provinoe  of  L»,  N.  Italy,  in  a  fine 
pLun  on  the  Serchio,  ij  miles  N.E.  of  Pisa  by  raiL  It  is  girt 
by  well-preserved  fortifications,  and  has  a  cathedral  of  S.  Mar- 
tin's, in  .Romanesque  style,  built  1060-70,  restored  and  adorned 
with  a  rich  fapde  by  Guidetto  in  1204.  Several  other  build- 
ings (S.  Frediano,  Palazzo  Pubblico,  &&)  are  important  speci- 
mens of  middle  age  architecture.  Matteo  Civitah  (1435-1501), 
one  of  the  most  graceful  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  produced 
many  of  his  finest  works  here.  L.  Vindustriosa  is  noted  for  its 
silk  tndnstry,  introduced  from  Sicily  in  the  14th  c  It  has  also 
manofactures  of  woollen  goods,  oriental  fez,  linens,  cottons, 
paper,  and  glass.  L.  islsupplied  with  water  by  a  splendid  aque- 
duct of  452  arches,  3  miles  long,  erected  1823-34.  About  15 
miles  N.,  in  a  hilly  district,  are  the  celebrated  mineral  baths  of 
U ,  with  spring  varying  from  86*  to  129*  F.  Pop.  (1874)  ^  204. 
The  Roman  Lma,  and  an  important  municipium,  L.  viras  the  scene 
of  a  conference  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  B.a  56. 

lAOO'^aA  (Basque,  Lmcea^  *  the  long  town '),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prorinoe  of  Cordova,  in  a  romantic  hill  region,  45  miles  S.E. 
of  Cordova.  It  is  Uaatd  for  its  horses  and  apricots.  Here 
Boalidil,  King  of  Grenada,  was  captured,  21st  April  1483. 
Pop.  13,10a 

Icuce'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  on  a  loftv 
plain,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Foggia.  It  has  a  Romanesque  cathedral, 
niins  of  a  medieval  castle,  a  Taluable  libraiy,  and  manv  rare 
antiquities.  Its  trade  is  in  agricultural  products.  Pop.  (1874) 
14,014.  The  ancient  Luceria^  regarded  as  the  key  of  Apulia, 
and  first  heard  of  during  the  Samnite  wars,  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C  314,  and  had  temples  of  Apollo,  Ceres,  Hercules,  &c. 

liOOsmtT  (Ger.  Zacamt),  a  central  Swiss  canton,  bounded  N. 
by  Amrgon,  S.  by  Unterwalden,  W.  by  Bern,  and  £.  by  Sdiw)rz 
tnd  Tug.  Area,  587  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  132,338.  It  is 
mainly  moantainoos,  readiing  a  height  of  7040  feet  on  the  S. 
border,  and  is  watered  by  the  Renss,  Wigger,  &c,  endosing  the 
lakes  Sempach,  Baldega,  and  the  upper  part  of  I«  One-fifth 
of  the  surface  is  covoed  with  forest,  and  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile.  I*  carries  on  more  cattle-rearing  than  any  other  Swiss 
canton,  having  as  many  as  2100  cattle  Tor  eveiy  21  sq.  miles. 
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The  inhabitants,  though  Teutonic^  mainly  belong  to  the  Roman 
Cadiolic  church,  there  being  only  3823  Protestants.  L.  sends 
seven  members  to  the  Nationu  Council,  and  is  governed  internally 
by  a  Great  Council  of  100  members.  See  Pfyffer,  Der  Canton 
Luum  (2  vols.  St  Gall,  1857-59). 

Lake  ofL.  (Ger.  VterwalSstatier-See,  Make  of  the  four  forest 
cantons  7,  is  bounded  by  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwyz,  and  L., 
is  of  irregular  shape,  25  miles  long  from  L»  to  Fliiden,  and  15 
wide  from  the  extremities  of  the  inlets  Alpnach  and  Kiissnacht. 
Other  inlets  are*  the  bays  of  L.  and  Buochs  and  Lake  of  Uri  ; 
the  greatest  depth  is  510  feet  The  Reuss  flows  through  the 
lake,  which  receives  several  smaller  rivers.  L.  lies  between  the 
Rigi  and  Pilatus,  and  has  magnificent  scenery. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  L.,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Reuss,  where  it  leaves  the  lake  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Zurich  by  rail.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  and  nine  watch  towers  dating  from  1385,  and 
the  river  is  spanned  by  four  bridges,  adjoining  one  of  wMch 
stands  the  picturesque  old  Wassertburm,  contaimngthe  archives, 
and  (accoraing  to  tradition)  giving  name  to  the  town  from  having 
been  a  lighthouse  (lucema),  L.  has  a  hof>kirche  of  the  17th  c. 
with  a  famous  organ ;  the  lion  of  L.,  a  monument  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  erected  (1821)  in  memoiy  of  26  officers  and  760  soldiers  of 
the  Swiss  guard  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Tnileries,  loth  August 
1 792 ;  one  of  the  chief  Swiss  arsenals,  a  town-hall  with  fine  carved 
work  of  date  1605.  There  is  some  industry  in  silks,  cottons, 
gloves,  flax,  hemp,  &&    Pop.  (1870)  14,524. 

Lucerne,  is  a  well  known  and  important  fodder  plant, 
botanicallv  distinguished  as  Medkago  sa/wOf  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  a  form  of  M.fakata^  in- 
duced by  long  cultivation.  It  is  common  through  Europe,  has 
now  become  naturalised  in  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Australia,  &c  L.  is  not  only  early  in  its  growth,  but  quick 
in  its  vegetation  through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  is 
capable  of  withstanding  unimpaired  the  autumn  frosts,  thus 
affording  four  good  cuttings  oetween  May  and  November. 
Horses  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  suits  them  either  mixed  or  alone. 
It  requires  a  deep  soU,  and  if  rich  and  calcareous  so  much  the 
better.  The  far  penetrating  roots  render  the  plant  particularly 
fit  for  fixing  embankments,  or  hindering  the  washmg  away  of 
soil  subject  to  occasional  inundations. 

Lu'cia,  St.,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands,  in  the  Wind- 
ward division  of  the  Caribbees,  lying  between  St  Vincent  and 
Martinique.  Area,  248  »q.  miles ;  pop.  (18^1)  31,610,  of  whom 
only  837  are  whites.  It  is  of  volcanic  origu,  rising  to  a  height 
of  3000  feet  in  luxuriantly  wooded  mountains,  and  is  famed  for 
its  rich  romantic  scenery.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  there 
are  many  poisonous  insects  and  serpents.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  A  jsrest  increase  is  perceptible  in 
the  agricultural  industry.  In  1861  the  planters  numbered  413, 
and  in  1871,  as  many  as  I2ia  The  increase  in  the  class  has 
mainly  arisen  firom  field-hands  purchasing  small  parcels  of  land, 
and  acquiring  cattle  or  wind  sugar-mills.  A  third  of  the  crop 
for  1870  was  raised  by  these  petty  proprietors.  In  1874  the 
total  exports  amounted  to  jf  140,858,  the  imports  to  jf  133,006 ; 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  was  28,647, 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade.  In  the  same  year  the  revenue  was 
jf2i,i3i,  the  expenditure ;f  24, 268,  and  the  public  debt ;f  18,000. 
Capital,  Castries,  with  3500  inhabitants. 


was  bom  at  Samosata,  tlie  capital  of  Commagene  in 
Syria,  about  120  A.  D.  His  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  unde  who  was  a  statuary,  but,  having 
been  severely  beaten  for  breaking  a  marble  tablet,  ran  away  home. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  stu£r,  and  after  wandering  for  some 
time  in  Ionia,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch.  Themfter 
he  travelled  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  through  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  when  about  forty  years 
of  ag^  He  seems  now  to  have  become  engrossed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  numerous  witty  attacks  on  the  religion  ana  philo- 
sophv  of  his  time,  to  which  he  owes  his  fame ;  but  he  still 
indulged  his  love  of  travel  by  visiting  Achaia  and  Ionia,  and  also 
Paphiagonia,  where  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the  false  oracle  of 
the  im|X)stor  Alexander,  who  in  revenge  made,  though  uosuccess- 
fiillv,  an  attack  upon  his  life.  In  his  old  age,  he  was  appointed, 
probably  by  the  Emperor  Commodns,  procurator  or  part  of 
£gypt    No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  Suidas, 
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that  L.  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a  punishment  for  his 
impiety ;  and  Gesner's  demonstration  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  Philopatris  frees  him  from  the  charge  of  apostasy.  His  un- 
sparing critical  spirit,  and  his  relations  to  the  old  heathenism  and 
to  the  Christian  faith  are  well  represented  in  Landor's  hnaginary 
Conversation  between  L.  and  Timet heus.  The  writings  of  L. 
have  been  classed  under  the  following  seven  heads  :  I.  the 
Rhetorical ;  2.  the  Critical ;  3.  the  Biographical ;  4.  Romances  ; 
5.  Dialogues  ;  6.  Miscellaneous  Pieces  ;  7.  Poems.  The  most 
notable  of  the  Romances  are  Lucius  or  the  Ass,  and  the  True 
Histories.  The  fame  of  L.,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Dialogues,  which  have  been  arranged  in  three  classes,  those  which 
are  directed  against  the  heathen  mythologjy,  as  The  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods ;  those  which  attack  the  ancient  philosophy,  as.  The 
Sale  of  Lives,  The  Fisherman,  or  the  Revivified,  and  The  Banquet, 
or  the  Lapithce ;  and  those  which  simply  'catch  the  living 
manners  as  they  rise,' — general  satires  on  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind — as  Timon  the  Misanthrope,  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
T7u  Icaro-Menippus,  or  Above  the  Clouds,  Charon,  the  Dream,  or 
the  Cock,  Twice  Accused,  Loves.  Among  the  editions  of  L.  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Hemsterhuis,  finished  by  Reitz  (Amster- 
dam, 1743);  and  of  Bekker  (1853).  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  is  incomplete. 

Lu'dd  In'terval  consists  not  in  a  mere  cessation  of  the 
violent  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  but  of  an  interval  in  which  the 
mind,  having  thrown  off  the  disease,  has  recovered  its  general 
habit.  The  party  must  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
of  what  he  is  doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that  any  indif- 
ferent person  would  think  him  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Such  is  the  legal  definition  of  L.  I.  About  one-third  of 
maniacal  cases  are  intermittent,  and  the  paroxysms  may  be 
marked  by  very  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year,  but  short  intermissions  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  longer  periods  of  complete  recovery  which  are  desig- 
nated L.  I.     See  Collinson  On  Lunacy. 

Lucife'rians,  a  sect  of  early  Christians  who  received  their 
name  from  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  a  contemporary  of 
Athanasius,  and  a  vehement  and  fanatical  upholder  of  orthodoxy. 
*  As  he  believed  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  defiled  by  the  re- 
admission  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
separate  party,  the  L.,  who  regarded  themselves  as  constituting 
the  only  pure  Church.*  See  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng. 
trans.  Bohn,  vol.  iv.  p.  76). 

Lucifer  MatcheB.    See  Matches. 

Luci'na,  a  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  (q.  v.)  Mollusca,  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  Lucinida,  in  which  the  shell  is  orbicular, 
the  hinge  teeth  number  one  or  two,  and  the  foot  is  usually  long 
and  cylindrical  The  mantle  is  open  in  front,  and  respiratory 
tubes  or  siphons  are  developed.  In  addition  to  L.  the  family  is 
represented  by  such  genera  as  Kellia  and  Diplodonta, 

Luck'enwalde,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Nuthe,  32  miles  S,  S.  W.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  Besides 
its  cloth  manufacture,  which  is  the  largest  in  Prussia,  there  are 
wool  spinning,  dyeing  and  fulling  industries,  saw-mills,  oil-mills, 
breweries,  distilleries,  &c.     Pop.  (1875)  13,857. 

Luclt'iinpore  {Lakhimpiir,  'the  town  of  the  goddess 
Lakshmi '),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
Assam,  British  India,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Brahmaputra,  46 
miles  N.W.  of  Seebsaugor. — The  district  of  L.,  which  extends 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  the  extreme  N.E.  limit  of  British 
territory.  Area,  3145  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  121,267.  In 
addition,  the  L.  hills,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Singpho  and  Abor 
tribes,  have  an  area  of  8343  sq.  miles,  but  no  census  has  been 
taken.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  here.  The  Government 
first  established  a  tea  garden  in  1834,  which  was  made  over 
to  the  Assam  Company  in  1839.  But  the  industry  did  not 
flourish  until  1852.  In  1874  there  were  11,680  acres  under 
cultivation  in  the  L.  district,  yielding  i,8i2,ocx)  lbs.  of  tea; 
there  were  84  Europeans  and  more  than  10,000  natives  employed, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  imported  from  Chota  Nagpore. 
The  headquarters  of  the  industry  are  at  Debrogurh,  the  largest 
town  in  the  district. 

Lnekfiiow  {Lachhmh,  *  the  hill  of  Lachhman '),  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Oude,  British  India,  situated  mostly  on  the  nght  or 
W.  bank  of  the  river  Gumti,  610  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta ;  pop. 
(1869)  284.779,  of  whom  41  per  cent,  are  Mahomedans.  Its  his- 
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tory  goes  back  to  an  early  Hindu  period,  but  its  greatnea  only 
dates  from  1775,  "^hen  the  Nawab  Vizier,  Azaf-dd-Dowlah,  re- 
moved his  seat  of  government  here  from  Fyzabad  (q.  ▼.).  L  is 
the  fourth  largest  city  of  India.  The  imports  in  1870  vere  valued 
at  ;£'747, 500,  chiefly  grain,  cotton,  salt,  sugar,  and  leather ;  the 
manufactures  are  gold  lace-work,  brocades,  embroidered  slippcn 
and  caps,  and  clay  models.  L.  is  the  terminus  of  three  nulwar 
lines,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats.  There  is  not  t 
single  building  of  stone,  and  many  old  structures  were  deircd 
away  after  the  events  of  1857.  The  finest  buildings  now  sund- 
ing  are  the  Imambarai  the  mausoleum  of  Azaf-ild-DowUh, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  one  million  sterling,  as  a  famine  relief  work,  asd 
now  used  as  an  arsenal ;  the  Jumma  Musjid,  which  was  oerer 
finished  ;  the  Chattar  Manzil  Palace,  now  a  club  and  library ;  and 
the  public  gardens  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  Other  spots  connectoi 
with  the  story  of  the  Mutinv  are  the  ruins  of  the  Residency, 
with  its  memorial  cross ;  the  Alum  Bagh  and  the  Secunder 
Bagh.  There  are  now  four  bridges  over  the  river,  here  900  feet 
wide.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  the  Outram,  Aminalxid,  and 
Canning  Roads,  and  the  Strand.  The  cantonments,  which  lie 
to  the  S.,  cover  an  area  of  12  sq.  miles.  A  magnificent  hospiul 
has  been  recently  erected  and  endowed  by  the  Raiahof  Bubum- 
pore,  the  first  of  the  Oude  talookdars.  In  May  1057  the  Sepoys 
rose  in  mutiny,  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation and  the  large  landholders  took  their  part  The  foresight 
of  the  chief  commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  prevented  a 
general  massacre,  but  after  a  disastrous  reconnaissance,  the  Euro* 
peans  were  driven  back  into  the  Residency  and  besieged  for  three 
months.  At  last  they  were  relieved  by  Havelock  and  Outram 
(25th  September),  only  to  be  again  surrounded,  until  they  were 
delivered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (17th  November),  Thedty 
was  soon  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  not  retaken  till  19th 
March  1858.— The  district  of  L.,  which  lios  on  both  banks  ol 
the  Gumti,  has  an  area  of  1392  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1869)  970,625. 
The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millets,  and  pulie. 

Lucre'tiuB,  Ti'tuB  Ca'rus.  Our  only  account  of  the  life  of 
the  great  philosophical  poet  of  Rome  is  derived  from  Sain: 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  It  is  thereh 
stated  that  L.  was  bom  B.  C  95,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  madness  by  a  love  potion,  that  in  lucid  intervals  he  composed 
several  books,  which  were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  B.  c.  51.  The  late  origin  and  obvious  impro- 
bability of  these  statements  appear  to  justify  their  rejection,  and 
their  existence  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  conjecture,  that  to 
the  opponents  of  his  philosophy,  madness  and  suicide  would 
seem  the  fitting  doom  of  an  atheist.  The  only  work  by  whicJi 
L.  is  known  to  us  was  given  to  the  world  about  B.  c  57-  f' 
is  entitled  De  Rerum  Natiira,  and  is  a  didactic  poem  in  bx 
books,  composed  in  heroic  hexameters,  and  addressed  to  C 
Memmius  Gemellus.  Its  practical  purpose  is  to  Uberate  hamaa 
life  from  the  terrors  of  superstition  by  showing  *  that  there  o 
nothing  in  the  history  or  actual  condition  of  the  worid  ^a 
does  not  admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to  tb£ 
active  intesposition  of  divine  beings.'  Like  his  master  Epicams, 
L.  adopts  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus,  and,  starting  fwm 
the  position  that  'nothing  is  formed  out  of  nothing  by  div.nc 
agency,*  he  finds  in  *  atoms '  the  original  substances  from  whicfl 
all  things  are  produced,  and  into  which  they  are  resolved,  and 
the  first  two  books  of  the  poem  are  devoted  to  the  lUtemcDt 
and  elucidation  of  the  atomic  philosophy.  The  third  and  founn 
books  explain  the  nature  of  the  soul,  show  that  soul  and  bo^y 
live  and  die  together,  and  account  for  the  universal  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  departed.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  setk  10 
explain,  apart  from  the  divine  agency,  the  formation  of  u»- 
universe,  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  most  striking  phenomena  ol 
nature.  On  the  Romans  of  his  own  time  the  work  of  L  m^de 
little  impression,  and  Virgil  alone  of  his  countrynaen  seeos  t.^ 
have  felt  his  power.  His  high  position  in  ancient  literature  1$  now 
universally  acknowledged,  and  is  perhaps  given  less  to  the  phii«^ 
sophical  and  moral  teacher,  than  to  the  intense  feeling,  and  tae 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  freshness  of  the  poet.  Amon|  the  U>^ 
modem  editions  of  L.  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Wakebe  j 
(4  vols.  1813);  Forbiger  (1828);  Lachmann  (1850).  TtaX  or 
A.  J.  H.  Munro  (Camb.  1866),  with  notes  and  an  English  tiaw- 
lation,  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  English  scholarship.  »« 
ZV  Rerum  Natura  has  been  translated  into  English  wne  oj 
Creech  and  Good,  and  into  English  prose  by  Watson. 
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I      LnooUNu^  tbe  saniame  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the  Licinia 
I    gens,  of  which  Z.  Licinitu,  consul,  B.C.  151,  was  the  first  to  attain 
j    distinction.    The  most  illustrious  of  the  family  was  Z.  Licinms^ 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  B.C.  109.     By  distin- 
guished semces  in  the  Social  War,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sulla,  whom  he  accomoanied  as  quaestor  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mithridatic  War,  B.C.  88,  and  whose  favour  he  so  completely 
woo  bf  his  abili^  and  fidelity,  that  the  great  dictator  appohited 
him  lus  literary  executor,  and  the  guardian  of  his  son.     L. 
returned  to  Rome  (&a  80)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sedile- 
ship,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  absence^  and  became 
successiTely  prvtor  (B.C.  77),  and  consul  (B.C.  74).    When  the 
contest  with  Mithridates  was  renewed,  L.  obtained  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  in  a  series  of  campaigns  (]l.a  74-68)  frequently 
attacked,  and  finally  annihilated,  the  great  army  of  his  opponent, 
destroyed  his  fleet,  droye  him  Ixick  into  his  own  kineaom  of 
Pontns,  laid  waste  the  country,  reduced  die  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant cities  of  Amisus,  Eupatoria,  and  Sinope^  pursued  his  fugi- 
tive foe  into  the  dominions  of  Tigranes,  put  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  only  five  men,  the  host  of  the  Armenian  Icing,  before 
Tigranocerta,  and  renewed  this  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arsanias.    The  brilliant  career  of  L.  was  at  this  stage  (B.a  67) 
interrupted  by  the  mutiny  of  his  troops,  caused  by  his  severe 
discipline,  or  by  his  unsympathetic  indifference,  and  fomented 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome,  especially  the  Equestrian  order,  whose 
bitter  hostility  he  had  roused  by  checking  their  exactions  as 
fanners  of  the  revenue.    L.  was  (B.a  66)  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  after  three 
years*  opposition  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  triumph  he  had 
so  well  earned.     He  now  almost  wholly  retired  from  public 
aflaixs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  idleness  and  luxury. 
On  his  gardens,  villas,  parks,  and  fish-ponds,  he  freely  lavished 
the  weuth  he  had  amassed  as  proconsul  in  Africa  and  during 
bis  campaigns  in  the  East ;  ana  the  splendour  of  his  feasts  is 
illustrated  bjr  the  fact  that  a  single  supper  in  the  hall  of  Apollo 
at  Rome  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50^000  denarii,  or  about 
£\TJO.     He  found  worthier  objects  of  lus  munificence  in  the 
collection  of  a  splendid  library,  and  in  the  patronage  of  men  of 
letters.     He  died  about  B.C.  57,  and  his  funeral  oration  was 
pronoonced  by  his  brother  Marcus,  through  life  his  affectionate 
friend,  and  after  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  the  manager  of 

I«udlow  (Old  Eng.,  'the  people's  hill'),  an  old  town  of 
England  in  the  county  of  Salop,  on  the  Teme^  27  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Shrewsbury  by  rail.  It  has  a  parish  church  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  a  free  school  founded  by  Edward  IV., 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  of  the  Welsh  border 
castles,  a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  a  town-hall,  market-house, 
and  a  new  cattle-market  (l86a),  in  excavating  which  was  dis- 
covered the  foundation  of  a  large  ecclesiastical  building.  A  sta- 
tute fair  is  held  in  May,  and  eight  others  (for  cheese,  nops,  and 
general  produce)  during  the  year.  L»  has  malthouses,  paper  and 
Hour  miuSyftc.  Races  take  place  in  midsummer.  Pop.  (1871) 
6203.  Ia  sends  one  member  to  Parliament  The  noble  castle 
of  I^  was  long  a  royal  residence,  and  later  of  the  lord  presidents 
of  the  marches.  Milton's  Comu$  was  first  'presented'  here 
(1634)  before  the  Earl  of  Bridg^water,  then  president  of  Wales. 

I^udlow,  Bdmnnd,  bom  at  Maiden  Bradley  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  about  i6ao^  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
entered  the  Temple,  but  having  joined  the  lifeguards  of  the 
Eari  of  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  fought  at  EdgehiU  (1642),  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Wardour  Castle  in  1644.  Soon  exchanged, 
he  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  became  high 
sheriff  and  member  for  Wiltshire  (1645),  actively  promoted 
'  Pride's  Purge,'  was  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  voted  for 
the  nbolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  Firm  as  brass  or  oak 
timber,'  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  who  sent  him 
to  Ireland  (1650)  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse.  Thence  he 
retired  to  Essex  (16^5),  and,  having  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  and 
held  A  brief  tenure  of  supreme  power  in  Ireland,  but  on  the 
Restoration  fled  to  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1693, 
his  reappearance  in  London  (1689)  having  been  met  by  a  pro- 
cUsnstion  of  arrest.  His  Memoirs  (3  vols.  Vevev,  1698-99) 
appear  in  Gnizot's  ColUciion  da  MAmcira  rtloHfs  d  la  RhfolutwH 
d*AngUi€m  (Par.  1823). 


Ludlow  Beds,  the  highest  member  of  the  Upper  Silurians, 
is  specially  developed  near  the  town  of  Ludlow  (q.  v.),  where  it 
is  aistinguidiiable  into  three  groups — the  Lower  I*  i^ales,  the 
Aymestrv  limestone,  and  the  Upper  I*  sands  and  shales,  capped 
by  red  tilestones,  which  pass  into  the  true  Devonian  and  contain 
layers  fuU  of  fish-bones  (hence  called  bone-beds).  The  fossils 
are  many  and  characteristic. 


L,  Karl  Aug^t,  King  of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of 
Maximilian^Joseph,  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  25th  August  1786, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Landshut  (1803),  travelled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  (1804-5),  and  married  the  Princess  Theresa  of 
Sachsen-Hildburghausen  (1809).  L.  succeeded  Maximilian  (12th 
October  1825),  and,  after  subscribing  to  the  constitution,  put  in 
operation  several  measures  of  a  liberal  tendency,  abolishing  the 
censorship  in  the  case  of  non-political  journals,  suppressing  the 
state  lottery,  reducing  public  expense.  At  the  same  time  he 
beautified  Munidi  by  many  noble  architectural  works,  and  en- 
couraged art  in  all  its  branches.  After  the  revolutionary  year  of 
1830  L.  became  more  reactionary  and  Conservative  in  his  tastes, 
but  in  1847  Uie  unfortunate  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Lola  Montes,  whom  he  created  Countess  of  Lansfeldt,  withdrew 
him  from  affain  of  public  moment.  His  people  revolted,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  Maximi- 
lian, 20th  March  1848.  L.  died  at  Nice,  29th  February  1868. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  GtdichU, — L.  H.,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Maximilian,  was  bom  at 
Nymphenburg,  25th  Aueust  1845,  succeeded  his  father  in  1864. 
The  man  who  has  probably  exercised  most  influence  upon  him 
is  Wagner,  the  composer.  He  is  known  to  be  highly  endowed 
with  artistic  talent,  and  is  suspected  (by  the  Ultramontanes)  of 
liberal  tendencies,  but  he  has  so  persistently  held  himself  in 
retirement  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  man  he  is. 

Lnd'wigBburg,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  WSrtemberg,  9 
miles  S.  of  Stuttgart  by  rail,  the  chief  militvy  depot  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  has  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers,  an  arsenal,  a  ^^-foundry, 
and  a  military  academy.  The  great  Schloss  contains  portraits 
of  the  kmgs  of  Wiirtemberg.  L.  was  founded  in  1706  by  Duke 
Eberhard  Ludwig  as  a  rival  to  Stuttgart    Total  pop.  (1875) 

I4,709. 

Luff,  a  nautical  term  applied  to  the  weather  edge  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  or  to  the  roundest  part  of  a  ship's  bow.  To  Z.  is 
to  sul  nearer  the  wind. 

Luga'no  (Ger.  Lauis),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Ticino,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  L.,  38  mUes  N.N.  W.  of 
Mihm,  b  much  frequented  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
situation  and  fine  dimate.  L.  has  some  silk  industry,  and  a 
great  cattle-market  in  October.     Pop.  (1870)  6024. 

Lake  of  L.  (Ital.  •  the  lake,'  or  'hoUow'),  on  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Alps,  belongs  parUy  (fth)  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino, 
partly  to  the  Italian  province  of  Como.  Length,  14  miles; 
breadth,  2|  miles ;  area,  19  sq.  miles.  Its  steep  banks  are  famous 
for  their  picturesque  boiuty. 

Lunnaky  Savod,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Jeka- 
terinoSav,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Doneti,  185  miles  E.  of  Jekateri- 
noslav,  has  a  huqge  library,  and  has  had  since  179$  a  govemmeni 
cannon  foundry.     Pop.  (1870)  10,049. 

Lngg^age.  See  under  Cakrisrs— CafrirfY,  Wharfingers^ 
and  Warehousemen^  Law  Regarding.  Scotch  kw,  see  NAUTiS, 
Cauponss,  Stabularii. 

Logg^er,  a  small  lightly-rigged  vessel  with  two  or  three  masts, 
a  running  bowsprit,  and  Ing^sails,  which  are  square,  and  bent 
upon  yards  obliquely  slung  on  the  masts. 

Lu'gO  (the  Lucus  Augusti  of  Ptolemy),  the  capiUl  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Miflo,  51  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Santiago,  is  well  built,  with  massive  walls  surmounted 
by  a  promenade ;  has  nine  churches,  and  a  cathedral  of  the 
I2th  c.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth,  silk,  and  leather,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  Roman  sulphur  baths.  Pop. 
8246.— L.  {Lucus  Diana)  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna  on  the  Seino,  14  miles  W.  of  Ravenna  by  rail,  lies  in  a 
marshy  and  densely  wooded  district,  but  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
great  fair  in  August    Pop.  8664. 

Ln'gOC,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  comitat  of  Krass6,  34 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Temesvir,  hat  a  gymnasium,  a  Minorite  monas- 
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tery,  and  fine  barracks,  is  the  seat  oFa  Greek  bishop,  and  carries 
on  a  lively  trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  leather.  Pop.  (1S69)  11,654. 
L.  was  the  last  rallying  point  of  the  insurgent  Hungarian  govern- 
ment and  army  in  1S49. 

Lug'worm.    See  Lobworm. 

Lai'ni,  or  Lovi'ni,  Bernardino,  a  painter  of  the  Milanese 
school,  was  bom  at  Luini,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  1470.  Some  say 
he  studied  under  Da  Vinci ;  he  was  at  any  rate  his  most  distin- 
guished imitator.  In  aerial  effects,  the  management  of  shade,  and 
freedom  of  touch  many  surpassed  L.,  but  none  in  point  of  design 
and  colouring.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  passed  for  Da  Vinci's. 
His  son  was  likewise  a  painter  of  note.  B.  L.  died  subsequently 
to  1530.  Among  his  chief  works  are  *Herodias*  at  Florence, 
and  '  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors '  and  '  Vanity  and 
Modesty,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Luise',  Aug^ste  Wilhelmine  Amalie,  Queen  of  Prassia, 
daughter  of  Duke  Karl  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  mother  of 
the  present  German  Emperor,  was  born  loth  March  1776  at 
Hanover,  where  her  father  was  then  governor.  On  the  24ih 
December  1793  she  married  the  Crown- Prince  Fried  rich- Wilhelm 
(afterwards  King  Fried  rich- Wilhelm  IIL),  ascended  the  throne 
with  him  in  1797,  and  as  queen  won  the  highest  love  and  respect 
of  the  people  through  her  high-mindedness  and  patriotism. 
Sorrow  for  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  helped  to  shorten  her  life. 
She  died  on  a  visit  to  her  father  at  Strelitz,  19th  July  1810. 

Iinke  (Gr.  Loukas^  an  abbr.  of  Loukanos\  the  reputed  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  apostle  Paul  at  Troas  on  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  10).  He  was  also  with  him  on  his 
third  journey  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.) ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15  ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  ii).  L.  is  gener- 
ally allowed  to  have  been  the  *  beloved  physician '  of  Col.  iv.  14, 
indication  of  this  being  found  in  the  technical  language  used 
in  L.  iv.  38  and  Acts  xiii.  il.  He  is  also  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  scholar,  and  was  probably  a  Gentile.  At  any 
rate  his  style  is  more  classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
According  to  the  preface,  the  writer  undertook  to  compile  a 
gospel  which  would  represent  apostolic  tradition  more  fully 
and  accurately  than  had  been  done  before.  The  dati  of  the 
composition  of  the  gospel  has  been  variously  fixed  from  about 
60  A.D.  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2d  c  ;  and  the  place 
variously  given  as  Cxsarea,  Alexandria,  Rome,  Achaia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Asia  Minor. 

Lullutpore'  (Lalatpur),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  N.  W.  provinces,  British  India,  93  miles  N. 
from  Sangor;  pop.  (1872)  8976. — The  district  of  L.,  was  only 
formed  in  1855,  chiefly  from  forfeitures  after  the  Mutiny ;  area, 
1947  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  212,661.  It  forms  a  high  plateau, 
with  many  hills  and  jungles.  The  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
millets  and  pulses. 

LuU'y,  Ra3rxnond,  an  eccentric  theologian  and  philosopher 
of  the  13th  c,  was  bom  at  Palma,  Majorca,  1235.  As  a  youth 
he  led  a  somewhat  loose  life  in  the  army,  but  suddenly  taking 
to  science  and  devotion  he  graduated  at  Paris,  and  proceeded  on 
a  mission  to  Africa,  whither  he  imagined  Christ  in  a  vision  ha^ 
commanded  him  to  betake  himself.  Single-handed  he  carried 
on  an  attack  against  Mohammedanism,  thrice  being  driven  to 
Europe,  and  thrice  returning,  at  last  falling  a  martjnr  to  his  enthu- 
siasm at  Bougiah,  Algeria,  30th  June  131 5.  His  name  in  philo- 
sophy is  principally  associated  with  his  Ars  Lullia,  afterwards 
designated  by.disciples,  of  whom  Giordano  Bruno  was  the  chief, 
the  Ars  Magna.  This  was  a  scheme  by  which  all  ideas  were 
made  capable  of  formal  arrangement,  and  reasoning  could  be 
carried  on  by  a  mechanical  process.  L.  became  a  student  of 
alchemy,  and  was  accused  of  sorcery.  His  entire  works  were 
published  at  Mainz  in  10  vols.  (1721-42).  L.  was  also  a  poet. 
His  Obras  rimadas  were  first  published  bv  Rosello  at  Palma  in 
1859.  See  Helfferich,  Ravmund  Z.  und  aie  Anfdnge  der  Catala- 
nischm  Literatur  (Berl.  1858). 

Itftimba'go  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  in  the 
lumbar  region,  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  sharp  pains  in 
the  loins  on  rising  from  the  recumbent  position  or  from  sitting. 
It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  kidne3rs  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pain  in  the  groin,  and  of  nausea,  and  vomiting.  L.  may 
be  caused  by  violent  straining,  by  exposure  to  cold  when  the 
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body  is  heated,  and  is  induced  by  a  constitutional  tendency.  The  ' 
treatment  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  affection.   Diaphoretics 
as  Dover's  powder,  in  10  grain  doses,  and  the  warm  bath  at  bed- 
time may  remove  a  slight  attack.     The  best  local  applicalioD  for 
those  who  suffer  habitually  from  L.  is  7  parts  of  Hmnunium 
belladonruE  and  I  part  chloroform^  sprinkled  thinly  on  imper- 
meable piline  and  applied  to  the  painful  part     Coonter-irrtLaa'^  ^ 
are  often  serviceable,  and  an  instrument  called  the  heated  hun-  ' 
mer  is  also  recommended.     The  hammer  is  heated  over  a  spirit  1 
lamp  to  about  200**  Fahr.  and  brought  into  contact  with  points 
of  the  skin  over  the  painful  parts.     Electro-galvanic  cnrrcnts 
generally  afford  relief,  and  frequently  remove  the  disetse  entirely. 

LuzninoBlty,  Animal  and  Organic.  See  Phospuouscencz,  , 
Animal. 

Lump'sucker  {Cycle f  terns  lumpus),  the  *  cockpaidlc '  of  the 
Scotch,  a  peculiar  Teleostean  fish,  belonging  to  the  family  Dv- 
coboliy  a  group  allied  to  the  Gobies  (sec  Goby).  The  btxiy  ii 
short  and  deep.  The  back  is  arched,  and  bears  two  dorsal  tiQ5. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  well  developed,  but  the  two  ventral  tins 
unite  to  form  a  sucker,  borne  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  fish  is  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to 
fixed  objects.  The  body  is  of  a  steel-blue  colour  above  and  on 
the  sides,  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  on  the  under  surface. 
No  scales  exist,  but  rough  bony  granules  are  scattered  over  the 
skin. 

Lu'nacy,  Law  Begarding.  See  Idiots  and  Lunatics, 
Law  Regarding. 

Lu'nar  Caus'tic  is  the  term  applied  to  fused  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  applied  externally  to  poisoned  wound-. 
pustules,  ulcers,  erysipelatous  inflammations,  polypi,  &c  MCi 
caustic  points,  made  oy  fusing  nitrate  of  potash,  in  various  pro- 
portions, with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  used  by  oculists  and  others 

Lu'nar  The'opy  is  the  mathematical  analjrsis  of  the  perturba- 
tions to  which  the  moon  is  subject.  These  pcrturbation.%  and 
the  resulting  inequalities,  are  due  almost  wholly  to  the  varying 
relation  between  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
and  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Here  then  exists  what  one  might 
almost  call  an  experimental  solution  of  the  famous  problem  of 
three  bodies.  When  the  moon  is  in  syzygy,  «>.,  when  it  is 
either  new  or  full  moon,  there  is  evidently  a  force  due  to  the  sun 
tending  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  mono, 
since  the  nearer  body  is  attracted  with  a  greater  force  than  the 
further  off  one.  When  the  moon  is  in  quadrature,  the  sun's  at- 
traction resolved  along  the  line  connecting  the  earth  and  mooa 
acts  with  the  earth's  attraction,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  moon*s  distance  from  the  earth.  On  thewh<^!e, 
however,  the  sun*s  attraction  tends  during  one  lunation  to  draw 
the  moon  away  from  the  earth,  but  this  action  teodmf  to 
diminish  the  earth's  influence  over  the  moon,  and  thus  lengtber) 
the  moon*s  orbital  period,  evidently  varies  with  the  sun's  dis- 
tance, attaining  a  maximum  in  winter  when  the  earth  is  in  peri- 
helion, and  a  minimum  in  summer  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelioa 
Consequently  the  moon  is  sometimes  in  advance  of,  and  some- 
times behind  her  mean  position  ;  and  the  amount  by  which  she 
is  displaced,  as  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned,  is  called  the 
moon  s  annual  equation.  This  inequality  was  detected  by  Tych- 
Brahe,  and  never  exceeds  10'  in  amount  Since  the  orbit'' 
velocity  of  the  moon  is  greater,  the  smaller  her  distance  from 
the  earth,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  retardation  in  pa»i02 
from  quadrature  to  syzygy  and  acceleration  in  passing  from 
syzygy  to  quadrature ;  but  this  retardation  and  acceleration  arc 
modified  by  another  solar  influence,  namely,  the  tangentially  re- 
solved portion  of  the  sun's  attraction— or  rather  the  difference 
between  this  tangential  force,  and  the  attraction  which  the  svn 
exerts  upon  the  earth  resolved  in  the  same  direction.  Its  etftct 
is  acceleration  in  passing  from  quadrature  to  syzygTi  m»^  '^'*^; 
dation  in  passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature.  This  tangeniiai 
effect  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  radial,  but  it  is  the  gitatcr 
of  the  two,  so  that  the  moon's  velocity  is  greatest  in  syzygy,  w  1 
least  when  near  quadrature.  This  inequality,  discovered  a^** 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  is  called  the  moon's  variation^  and  attain^  1 
maximum  value  of  32'.  The  parailactic  inequality^  which  nerer 
exceeds  2',  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  full  moon  the  ratio  of  the 
distances  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  and  moon  respectively  u 
greater  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  from  the  moon  aou 
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earth  at  new  moon,  so  that  the  resnlttng  perturbation  upon  the 
moon  is  smaller.  Though  small  it  is  important  as  having 
afforded  an  indirect  method  for  calculating  the  sun's  distance. 
Other  inequalities  which  can  merely  be  mentioned  here,  arise 
from  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  from  the  revolution 
of  the  modes  and  the  position  of  the  perigee,  and  from  varia- 
tion of  the  eccentricity  both  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  the  earth's* 
(See  ActderaUon  9f  thi  Moon^  under  Accelerated  Motion.) 
'llie  oblateness  of  the  earth  also  produces  slight  inequalities 
whidi  are  useful  as  affording  a  means  for  measuring  this  oblate- 
ness»  Of  the  planets  Venus  is  the  only  one  whi<£  produces  a 
sensible  perturbation. 

Lu'kiatio.    See  Insanity. 

Lnn'atio  Asylums.    The  earliest  retreats  for  the  insane, 
mentioned  in  history,  were  the  sacred  temples  of  Egypt,  where 
the  highest  development  of  moral  treatment  was  practised  for 
the  restoration  of  reason.     In  medieval  Christian  times,  con- 
ventual establishments  were  used  for  similar  purposes;  and 
to  certain  places  where  miiaculous  cures  of  nervous  affec- 
tions were  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  such  as  Gheel  and 
St  Suaire,  lunatics  were  sent  by  their  friends  to  be  cured  of 
their  disorders.     In  Oriental  countries,  maniacal  lunatics  were 
considered  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  and  were  treated  accord- 
ingly; but,  in  general,  the  insane,  to  the  present  day,  have 
bMn  regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  God,  and 
treated  with  kindness.     The  'Vagrant  Act'  (1744)  contains 
the  earliest  provisions,  made  in  England,  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  lunatics,  but  the  justices  were  empowered  to  chain 
them.     In  1761  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  houses  in  which  the  insane  were  kept ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  unfiivourable  report,  the  first  Act 
was  passed,  in  1773,  for  the  regulation  of  pnvate  asylums  and 
*  madhouses.'    L.  A.  situated  in  London,  or  within  an  area  of  7 
miles  were  licensed,  and  inspected  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  a  medical  certificate  was  required  for  the  admission 
i.f  patients.    Those  in  the  provinces  and  Wales  were  licensed 
l>y  the  justices,  who  also  appointed  inspectors.    In  1828  an  Act 
was  passed  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  empowered  to 
appoint  fifteen  commissioners  annually  for  the  licence  and  visi- 
tation of  houses  previously  licensed  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
AU  Admissions,  removals,  and  deaths  were  to  be  report«l  to  the 
commissiooerai  and  the  L.  A.  were  to  be  visited  by  a  medical 
man,  or  to  have  a  resident  medical  officer.    In  1843  power  was 
granted  to  the  commissioners  to  visit  county  asylums  also,  and, 
m  consequence  of  their  unfavourable  report,  an  Act  was  passed, 
m  1845,  Dy  which  deven  commissioners  were  appointed,  five 
of  whom  were  to  be  unpaid  members,  and  six  (three  of  them 
heme  physicians  and  two  barristers)  were  to  be  paid  officials. 
In  I053,  another  Act  was  passed  making  further  provision  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.    From  the  passing  of  the 
*  Vagrant  Act,'  in  1774,  various  enactments  were  made  regard- 
ing proper  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  in  1846  it 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enact  stringent  regula- 
tions for  the  building  of  county  L.  A.    Bjr  this  Act  boroughs 
and  ooonties  are  compelled  to  provide,  within  a  certain  period, 
the  requisite  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics.    According  to 
the  Acts  the  term  asylum  means  'any  lunatic  asylum  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  anv  Act  for  the  erection  or  regulation  of 
county  or  borough. L.  A.     The  laws  regarding  the  admission 
and  detention  of  the  insane  are  of  a  very  stringent  nature,  and 
the  sapervision  of  the  insane,  while  confined  in  L.  A.,  is  equally 
precise.     L.  A.  were  formerly  little  better  than  prisons,  and 
t:enermlly  much  worse ;  but  within  recent  years  great  advances 
have  been  made,  and,  for  incurables,  they  are  now  comfortable 
homes,  and,  for  curables,  hospitals  for  skilled  and  humane  treat- 
ment.   The  effect  of  liberal  arrangements,  although  attended,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  increased  cost,  has  been  found  to  be  least 
expensive,  as  the  recoveries  are  much  greater  than  formerly,  and 
the  period  of  detention  shorter.    Private  L.  A.  for  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  are,  in  appearance  and  amusements,  made 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  private  dwellings,  and  the 
utmost  poasible  liberty  is  granted  to  those  mentally  uUcted. 


«k  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name, 

b  the  Rewa  Kanta  Agency,  India,  4  miles  E.  from  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  Mahi  and  Panam  Rivers,  about  350  miles  N.  of 
Bombay;  pop.  (1873)  9662.    It  is  a  walled  town,  founded  in 


1434,  and  well  situated  for  defence  and  for  trade.  The  houses 
are  two  or  three  storeys  high,  with  carved  wooden  balconies ;  and 
the  whole  is  overlooked  by  the  psUaoe.  It  is  inhabited  by  many 
artisans  and  traders. — ^The  state  of  L.,  which  is  irrqgular  in  shapes 
has  an  area  of  388  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  74*  013 ;  revenue, 
;f  12,800^  but  one-third  of  the  land  is  alienated  in  feudal  grants. 
Tribute  is  paid  both  to  the  Gaekwar  and  to  Scindla,  under  Bri- 
tish guarantee.    The  ruling  family  are  Rajputs. 

Lund  (Scand.  'a  grove '),  an  old  irre^larly-built  town  of  S. 
Sweden,  in  the  liin  of  Malmohus,  li^  miles  N.E.  of  Malmo  by 
rail,  and  26  miles  N.  R  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  wide  plain  with  fine  gardens,  and  fields  of  tobacco,  wood, 
and  madder.  L.  has  a  university  (founded  1668),  with  Coo-600 
students,  and  a  library  of  120,000  volumes,  a  fine  caihedral  (St. 
Lawrence),  and  several  charitable  institutions.  Cloth,  fobacco, 
leather,  and  sugar  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1876)  10^193.  L. 
(Lat  Londinum  dftharum)  was  an  important  place  from  the 
earliest  times.  After  1048  it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who 
from  1 104  to  1553  was  primate  of  all  Scandinavia. 

liun'dy  (Scand.  '  grove  island  *),  an  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  11  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Hartland  Point,  is  2\ 
miles  long  by  i  broad.  Pop.  (1871)  144.  Precipitous  granite 
cliffs  allow  but  one  landing-place — on  the  eastern  side.  L.  has 
a  lighthouse  near  the  S.  end  of  the  isle,  at  a  height  of  567  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Morisco,  a  pirate 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  This  castle  was  held  for  Charles  I. 
by  Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  the  Civil  War.  See  J.  R.  Chanter's 
Z»  Island:  a  Moncgraph  (Lond.  1877). 

Lii'nebiirff ,  formerlv  a  separate  duchy,  now  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Hannover  (q.  v). — L.,  the  old  capital,  on  the  lime- 
nau,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Hamburg  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Fiirstenhaus 
and  Rathhaus,  and  four  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  c.,  and 
manufactures  linens  and  cottons,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  paper.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  large  lime,  gypsum,  and  salt  works. 
From  1267  to  1369  U  was  ue  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Braun- 
schweig-L.,  and  in  1367  it  entered  the  Hansa.  Pop.  (1875) 
1 7t  532«  Near  L.  the  Russians  and  Prussians  defeated  the  French 
hk  1813. 

I«iinol,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  H^rault,  1 5  miles 
E.N.E.  of  MontpeUier  by  rail;  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
absinthe^  and  liqueurs,  and  a  trade  in  Muscatel  wine,  grain, 
raisins,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  caves,  containing 
remarkable  fossil  bones.    Pop.  (1872)  6973. 

liunette',  hi  Fortification,  a  detached  bastion  with  two  laces 
and  two  flanks,  chiefly  used  where  the  faces  can  be  so  placed 
that  the  glacis  may  receive  flank  defence  from  the  fortress  to 
which  the  L.  belongs. 

Ln'n^Tille,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe^  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Meurthe  and  Vezouse,  200  miles  £.  of  Paris 
by  rail  It  is  one  of  the  luf^t  cavalry  stations  in  France,  the 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrame  having  been  converted  into  bar- 
racks. Its  manufactures  are  thread,  calicoes,  gloves^  waz- 
candles,  ovens,  fayence^  plaving-cards,  and  conserves.  Pop. 
(1872)  1 1,929.  The  Peace  ot  L.  fixed  the  Rhine  as  the  firontier 
of  France,  8th  February  1801. 

Lungs.    See  Respiration,  Organs  of, 

Lung^wort,  a  small  genus  of  Boraginacese,  some  spedes  of 
which  were  formerly  grown  in  gardens,  partly  as  ornament,  and 
partly  as  furnishing  a  domestic  medicine.  The  popular  name, 
as  also  the  scientific  interpretation,  Pulmonaria^  indicate  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied.  P,  au^Hfolia  is  a  native  in  S.  Eng- 
land ;  but  P.  officinalis  is  only  m  Britain  a  remnant  of  former 
cultivation  ;  both  are  widely  distributed  through  Europe.  Bol- 
lock's L.,  is  Verbascum  Thapsus^  the  name  arising  from  bygone 
use  of  the  plant  in  cattle  complaints.  A  fine  fbliaceous  lichen 
{ISHcta  pulmanaria)  having  its  underside  covered  with  round 
white  or  yellow  pits,  has  received  the  name  of  Tree  L.,  from 
being  a  popular  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Luperoalia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  festivals,  cele- 
brated eveiy  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god 
of  fertility.  The  Luperci  (priests  of  Lupercus)  met  in  the 
Lupexcal,  a  sacred  enclosure  on  the  Palatme,  wnere  Romulus 
ana  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf. 
Goats  and   young  dogs  were  sacrificed ;   and  thereafter  the 
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Luperci,  covering  parls  of  ilieir  body  with  the  skin  of  the 
slaughtered  goats,  and  holding  in  their  hands  thongs  cut  from 
the  hides,  ran  through  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  striking 
all  whom  they  encountered,  especially  women,  the  blow  being 
believed  to  possess  a  purifying  and  fertilising  power.  This 
shepherd-festival  was  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city. 

Lu'pine  {Lupinm\  is  an  extensive  genus  of  Leguminosx 
dominant  in  the  New  World,  although  fourteen  species 
come  from  S.  Europe.  Several  of  these  are  a  good  deal 
grown  on  poor  sandy  ground  as  a  green  manure,  to  plough  in, 
and  so  improve  the  soil ;  their  annual  duration,  quick  growth, 
and  abundant  herbage  rendering  them  exceptionally  useful  for 
this  purpose.  They  also  furnish  a  useful  fodder,  and  their  lentil- 
like seeds,  after  the  bitter  principle  {Lupinin)  has  been  removed 
through  boiling  or  soaking  in  salt  water,  become  edible. 
Different  perennial  species  are  sown  to  bind  shifting  sand,  their 
roots  running  to  a  great  depth  and  ranging  over  a  large  area. 
As  garden  plants  the  L.  has  long  held  a  prominent  place,  and 
the  botanical  exploration  of  W.  America  from  California  to 
Chili,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  numerous  handsome  addi- 
tions— all  hardy,  elegant,  and  easily  grown. 

Lu'pus,  or  Wolf,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
and  is  suggestive  of  its  destructive  nature.  L.  occurs  under  three 
forms  : — i.  As  a  superficial  affection  of  the  skin,  not  attended  by 
ulceration,  but  accompanied  by  important  and  destructive  changes 
in  its  tissue  {lupus  non-exedens).  It  appears  as  a  red  patch  on  the 
skin,  covered  by  a  fine,  branny,  epidermic  desquamation,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  cicatrical  tissue,  and  it  may  involve  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face ;  or  it  may  leave  a  firm, 
white,  smooth,  depressed  cicatrix  like  that  of  a  bum,  along  the 
anterior  margin  of  which  there  is  a  spreading,  elevated  ridge 
composed  of  soft  bluish-white  or  reddish  tubercles.  2.  As  a 
slowly  ulcerating  disease  {lupoid  ulcer)^  which  usually  occurs 
about  the  face  or  neck,  or  the  extremities  of  elderly  people. 
3.  As  a  disease  of  rapidly  destructive  character,  eroding  super- 
ficially, and  destroying  the  tissues  deeply  {lupus  exedens)^  which 
may  begin  with  or  without  the  existence  of  a  tubercle  on  the 
skin.  It  is  most  commonly  situated  on  the  nose,  and  the  ulcer 
is  at  first  covered  by  a  thick  scab  which,  when  the  scab  separates, 
extends  and  often  rapidly  destroys  one  or  both  alae,  the  tip,  and 
the  columna  of  the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  cease  for  a  time, 
or  it  may  go  on  eroding  one-half  of  the  face.  Treatment :  In  L, 
non-exedens^  the  avoidance  of  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  the  use  of 
a  bland  diet,  the  employment  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic  in 
combination  with  iodine,  and  the  local  application  of  glycerine 
with  carbolic  acid,  will  be  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 
Lupoid  vX<xx  is  a  grave  affection,  and  should  be  treated  with 
chloride  of  zinc  The  treatment  of  L,  exedens  must  have 
reference  to  the  constitutional  condition,  strumous  or  syphilitic 

Lur^cher,  a  breed  of  dogs  forming  a  cross  between  the 
greyhound  and  shepherd's  dog.  The  body  is  like  that  of  a  stout 
greyhound,  the  hair  short  and  coarse  ;  and  the  tail  long.  The 
L.  is  intelligent  and  faithful.  It  has,  however,  been  generally 
employed  in  the  illegal  pursuit  of  game,  and  is  accordingly  held 
in  no  great  favour  by  sportsmen.  It  is  singularly  active,  and 
possesses  great  powers  of  endurance,  the  scent  being  especially 
delicate.    The  colour  is  usually  dark  grey. 

Lur'gan  (Irish  Gael,  lurga  or  lurgan^  *  the  shin,'  applied  to 
any  long,  low  ridge),  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Belfast  by  rail,  has  large  manufactures  of  linens, 
muslins,  and  damasks.  There  are  also  breweries  and  a  tobacco 
manufactory.  *L.  twist*  is  not  unknown  to  fame.  Pop.  (1871) 
7766.    There  are  upwards  of  thirty  places  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 

Lusa'tia  (Lat.  form  of  the  Ger.  Lausitz  ;  Fr.  Lusaxe)^  a  dis- 
trict of  Germany,  inhabited  partly  by  Germans,  partly  by 
"Wends,  formerly  divided  into  Ober- Lausitz  (now  part  of  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia)  and  Nieder-L.  (now  S.  Brandenburg).  L. 
was  inhabited  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  by  the  Slavic  Lusici^ 
came  under  Brandenburg  in  the  13th  c,  was  divided  between 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  in  1320,  and  submitted  to  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus  in  1467.  In  1620  the  Kurfurst  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony 
seized  it  in  the  Emperor's  name,  and  in  1635  received  it  firom 
him  as  a  Bohemian  nef.  Prussia  obtained  all  !«  in  1 81 5,  except 
a  small  part,  which  remained  to  Saxony,  and  is  now  the  circle 
of  Bautzen. 
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Lus'trum  (Lat  luo^  *  I  expiate  *),  the  purification  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  one  of  the  censors,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  census,  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  t  boar, 
sheep,  and  bull  (suouetaurilia).  The  first  L.  is  said  to  bve 
been  performed  by  Servius  (b.c.  566),  the  last  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  (A.D.  74).  From  the  census  occurring  once 
in  five  years,  the  term  L.  came  to  be  applied  to  that  period  of 
time. 

Lute,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  once  common 
in  Europe.     See  Guitar. 

Lu'ther,  Martin,  son  of  a  miner,  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Prussian  Saxony,  lOth  NoTcmljcr 
^483,  was  trained  with  much  severity  at  home,  and  tt  t  school 
in  Mansfeld,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  (1497)  and 
Eisenach  (149S)  to  finish  his  elementary  education.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  L.  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  to  qualify  as 
a  lawyer,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  By  accident  he  came  across  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Bible,  which  to  his  amazement  he  found  included  much 
more  than  the  gospels  and  epistles  used  in  the  lectionariei  A 
great  part  of  his  leisure  was  employed  in  mastering  the  con. 
tents  of  the  newly-discovered  volume.  Having  completed  his 
college  career,  and  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  L.  gave  up  thoughts 
of  law,  and  after  the  depression  of  a  nervous  fever  had  rednceti 
his  mind  to  gloom,  he  entered  the  Augustinian  monasterr  at 
Erfurt  (17th  July  1505),  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes.  Here 
he  led  a  life  of  extreme  austerity,  pra3ring  and  fasting  sometimes 
for  entire  days,  but  without  finding  the  peace  after  which  his 
soul  panted.  Two  years  later  he  was  consecrated  a  priest, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the 
monastery,  continued  his  study  of  the  Bible  and  St  An^s- 
tine.  It  ended  in  his  adoption  of  the  belief  that  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  penance  and 
ceremony,  that  events  happen  through  the  exercise  of  a  predes- 
tinating will,  and  that  salvation  is,  therefore,  possible  only  to  those 
elected  to  the  endowment  of  faith.  In  1508  L.  obtained  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  in 
1509  added  to  his  labours,  preaching  and  biblical  exegesis. 
A  visit  to  Rome  (15 10)  on  behalf  of  the  Augustine  monajtcry 
at  Wittenberg,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  subse<wcnt  count 
of  his  thoughts.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  cornip- 
tion  of  the  Church  in  all  its  grades,  and  he  went  home  with 
his  mind  fervently  turned  towards  thoughts  of  reform.  His 
opportunity  arrived  in  151 7.  Leo  X.,  being  in  want  of 
money,  sent  out  indulgences  for  sale  throughout  Europe.  An 
agent,  Tetzel,  arrived  with  them  at  Wittenberg,  and  began 
to  drive  a  trade  in  sin-pardoning.  L.*8  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  On  the  31st  October  1517,  the  day  before  the  festinl 
of  All  Saints,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  palace  chorch  a 
thesis,  containing  ninety-five  propositions,  in  whicb  he  denied  that 
the  pope  had  the  power  of  forgivmg  sins.  The  popular  mind  was 
reaciy  to  receive  the  new  message  of  reform,  and  the  writing  on 
the  church  door  immediately  passed  into  imiversal  discus- 
sion. Tetzel  replied  with  counter- propositions,  and  L-J 
conventual  brothers  made  an  effort  to  restrain  his  vehemence. 
In  August  1 5 18  his  Resolutions  were  published  in  justitka- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  wai  summoned  to  Augsburg 
to  meet  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  the  papal  legate.  Being  asked  to 
retract  his  heretical  opinions,  without  even  the  form  of  discus- 
sion, L.  declined.  Then  a  second  legate,  Miltiti,  a  German, 
tried  to  win  him  over  by  flattery  but  failed.  During  1519 J^' 
Emser,  and  Alveld  all  disputed  with  him,  but  the  noise  d  ine 
Reformation  only  grew  louder.  Further  study  had  shown  L. 
that  the  views  he  had  adopted  from  St  Augustine  ^^ 
with  those  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  who  had  been  denounced  from 
Rome  as  heretics.  His  quarrel,  therefore,  gathered  more  ^^^^^ 
and  his  invectives  against  Rome  increased  in  vigour.  In  -^"p'- , 
1 520  appeared  his  pamphlet  addressed  To  the  Christian  ^^*''^^' 
the  German  Nation^  of  which  copies  were  issued  both  in  Latin  ana 
German.  The  arguments  were  of  the  most  pohtic  sort,  ^i^K 
the  superiority  of  the  secular  over  the  spiritual  ann,  asking  "^  7 
Germany  should  beggar  herself  by  sending  annat«  to  Ro^* 
and  advising  a  larger  independence  for  national  churches,  ij 
Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excommunication  against  him  in  Septem 
1520.  On  the  loth  of  December  L.  marched  to  the  i^^V) '' 
the  Elbe  at  the  head  of  the  professors  and  »^<^«°?  ^  r*i J^ 
tenberg  University,  and  burned  the  Bull  along  with  ine  boow 
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of  Canon  Lnw.  '  His  borning  the  Bull,'  says  Seebohm,  '  againft 
hiimelf  was  a  personal  act  of  defiance.  His  burning  the 
Canon  Law  books  was  a  public  declaration  that  the  German 
nations  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.' 
About  the  aune  time  the  Elector  of  Saxony  determined  to  sup- 
port L»,  though  haTing  consulted  Erasmus,  he  asked  him  .to 
cultivate  a  more  gent&  spirit  L.'s  '  gentle  spirit '  was  mani- 
fested in  his  AgMnst  the  Bull  of  Antichrist,  '  Now/  wrote 
Erasmus^  '  I  see  no  end  of  it  but  the  turning  upside  down  of 
the  whole  world.'  On  the  l8th  April  1521,  Karl  V.  held  his 
first  Diet  at  Worms,  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  appointed 
beim^  •  the  books  and  descriptions  made  by  Friar  Martin  against 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  which  Friar  Martin,  of  the  Elector  of 
Sazooy  and  ether  princes,  is  much  favoured.'  L.,  provided 
with  a  safe^conduct,  was  summoned  to  appear  in  his  own  de- 
fence. He  left  Wittenberg,  April  2d,  depositing  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  what  he  called  '  a  good  book  for  the  huty,'  a  volume 
of  wood-cuts  explained  by  himself,  depicting  the  '  contrast  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Pope.'  All  along  the  road  to  Worms 
public  excitement  ran  high.  People  knew  the  risk  he  incurred 
of  being  led  to  the  stake  like  a  heretic,  as  Huss  had  been,  and 
be  knew  it  himself.  But,  as  he  expressed  himself  afterwards  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  '  the  devil  saw  in  mv  heart  that,  even 
had  I  known  that  there  would  be  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles 
upon  the  house-roofs,  still  I  should  joyfully  have  plunged  in 
amcog  them  I'  Standing  before  emperor,  electors,  archbishoos, 
bishopsy  and  nobility,  he  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  nis 
books,  exclaiming  at  the  end  of  his  diefence,  '  I  am  bound  by 
the  Scriptures  which  I  have  quoted  ;  my  conscience  is  submis- 
sive to  the  Word  of  God ;  therefore  I  may  not  and  will  not  re- 
cant, because  to  act  against  conscience  is  unholy  and  unsafe.  So 
help  me  God  1  Amen?  Every  effort  to  get  him  to  submit  failed. 
On  the  26th  of  April  he  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  leave 
Worms.  '  He  left  Worms  the  hero  of  the  German  nation.  He  sinele- 
haaded  had  fought  the  battle  of  Germany  against  the  Pope.  He 
bad  haxarded  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Fatherland.'  An  imperial 
edict  was  issued  against  him,  but  L.  was  hidden  in  the  castle  of 
the  Wartburg  for  ten  months,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
translating  the  Bible  into  German,  and  where  occurred  the  famous 
scene  in  which  he  assaulted  with  an  ink-bottle  what  seemed  to  him 
an  apparition  of  the  deviL  During  this  interval  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas  which  L.  had  done  so  much  to  assist  did 
DOC  flag.  Frenxied  leaders  arose  from  the  masses  and  headed 
|M>liticad  riots;  the  peasants,  groaning  under  centuries  of  tjrranny, 
demanded  vengeance  against  the  pnnces  who  held  them  in  bon- 
dage. ChurdMS  were' wrecked,  and  fimatics  prophesied  strange 
thingi.  L.  left  the  Wartburg,  and  declining  to  sanction  a  politi- 
cal revolt,  mercilessly  condemned  the  revolutionists  for  fighting 
agaiast  the  civil  power.  His  indignation  against  them  burnt 
VI  ith  such  strength  that  he  went  the  length  of  advising  a  slaughter 
of  the  peasantry  during  these  years--advioe  whioi  forms  the 
least  creiditable  episode  of  his  life.  In  1525  L.  separated  him- 
self still  further  from  the  Roman  communion  oy  marrying 
Katharina  von  Bora,  a  nun  who  had  thrown  aside  her  vows. 
Lhizing  the  same  year  his  disgust  at  the  via  media  adopted  by 
ElrmsxDus  in  the  SLnairs  of  the  Reformation  led  to  a  complete 
breach  between  them,  which  was  vigorously  embodied  in  the 
De  Servo  Arbitrio,  By  1529  he  bad  luso  quarrelled  with  Ulrich 
Zwing^Li,  on  the  Question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  ouariel  which  ended  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Switzerland  oeing  established  on  a  basis  antagonistic  to  Luther- 
uiism.  In  1530  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  assembled,  L.  remaining 
in  close  proximity  whilst  Melandithon  submitted  a  statement  of 
the  articles  of  faith  afterwards  known  as  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. By  this  event  L.'s  labours  were  conducted  to  a  crisis ; 
ibe  chief  work  of  the  Reformation  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Klector  of  Brandenbui]^,  the  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  Geoig  of 
Sjtxony,  and  Duke  Ulnch  of  Wiirtemberg  were  all  Protestants. 
U  died  at  Eideben,  i8th  February  1546.  He  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  Reformer.  He 
was  fearless  to  the  last  degree,  inflamed  with  a  passionate  con- 
tictsoo  of  the  divine  truth  of  his  mission,  rising  to  the  point  of 
dogmatism  in  behalf  of  the  objects  about  which  his  mmd  was 
made  up.  Through  the  veiy  exuberance  of  his  strong  nature, 
his  lan^tage  sometimes  degenerated  into  coarseness,  but  the 
predominant  elements  of  his  disposition  were  tenderness,  sym- 
(lathy,  and  hnmonr.  In  force,  fire,  grandeur  of  soul,  he  is  the 
greatest  of  the  many  conspicuous  figures  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
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volution.  But  I«  wrought  another  great  change,  besides  the 
religious  one,  which  ou^t  not  to  be  overlooked.  His  hymns, 
pamphlets,  and  translations  created  a  common  literary  dialect 
for  all  Germany.  To  L.  more  than  to  any  other  is  it  owing 
that  '  High  German '  became  the  standard  or  classic  dialect  of 
the  people.  Luther's  *  Bible '  carried  into  every  German  home, 
gradually  turned  the  once  powerful  '  Low  German '  speech  into 
a  patois.  Something  was  lost  in  this  change,  but  much  was 
also  gained.  The  German  nation,  otherwise  so  much  divided, 
secured  through  this  unity  of  language  a  unity  of  hope  and 
sentiment  which  enabled  it  to  survive  political  disintegration, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  1866  and  187a  Of 
the  numerous  editions  of  L.'s  works,  perhaps  the  best  is  that  of 
Walch  (Halle,  24  vols.,  1740-^1 ;  reissued  with  enlargements,  in 
67  vols.  (Ger.)  1826-57,  and  23  vols.  (Lat)  182^1).  See 
Forstemann's  edition  of  the  Tisch-JReden  (<  Table-Talk,'  Leips. 
1844) ;  De  Wette's  edition  of  L.'s  letters  (BerL  1825) ;  Michelet's 
Mhnaire  de  L.  ;  Worsley's  Life  of  M.  L.  (1856);  Seebohm's 
Era  of  the  ProUstatU  Revolutiofi  (187$). 


is  the  historical  designation  of  the  followers  of 
Luther,  and  is  still  popularly  employed  to  describe  those  who 
accept  the  creed  of  the  great  reformer  in  theology  and  church 
government.  Lutheratdsm  prevails  in  Germany,  and  is  the  state 
religion  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  but  has  received 
modifications  in  all  of  these  countries. 

Lu'ton,  a  town  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  on  the  Lea,  35 
miles  N.N.W.  of  London  by  rail  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
straw  hat  and  bonnet  trade  in  England,  and  has  a  handsome  corn- 
exchange  (opened  1870),  a  new  strawplait-exchange  (cost;^6ooo), 
large  straw  hat  Victories,  engineering  works,  iron-foundries,  steam 
saw  and  flour  mills,  &c.  Fairs  are  held  in  April,  October,  and 
September.     Pop.  (1871)  17,317. 

Latt'ringhausen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Diisseldorf,  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  cottons, 
cutlery,  &c.     Pop.  (1875)  9493. 

LtLtz'eii,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  pjrovince  of  Saxony,  gives 
name  to  two  battles  fought  in  the  vicinity.  The  ImperiUists, 
under  Wallenstein,  were  defeated  here  by  Gustavus  Adolphua, 
who  fell  in  the  encounter,  November  10,  1632.  The  second 
battle  of  L.  (May  2,  1813)  was  the  first  great  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  former,  by  which  he  regained  Saxony 
and  the  Elbe. 

Lnz'einbourff,  Francois  Henri  de  Montmorency, 
Due  de,  posthumous  son  of  Comte  de  Bouteville,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  8th  January  1628.  Brought  up  for  the  army,  he  accom- 
panied his  relative.  Prince  Conde,  as  aide-de-camp  in  Spain  and 
Flanders,  and  in  the  French  civil  wars  fought  against  Mazarin, 
who  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Rethe).  He  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Luxembourg  house,  1661,  taking  her  name. 
In  the  campaign  of  1667  he  served  in  Flanders  under  Turenne 
as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  year  following  was  lieutenant-general 
in  Franche-Comt^  under  Cond^  In  December  1672  he  did  a 
rather  notable  thing,  uiarching  over  the  ice  with  8000  men  from 
Utrecht  to  Woerden  and  thence  to  Swammerdamm,  which  he 
burnt  After  the  death  of  Turenne  he  was  made  a  marshal  (1675), 
and  in  1676  horribly  devastated  Breisgau,  and  compelled  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  evacuate  Mompel^ard,  which  ne  sacked. 
In  1677  he  beat  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel,  took  St 
Omer,  and  compelled  the  Prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 
After  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
on  a  charge  of  sorcery  through  the  agency  of  the  Minister 
Louvois,  who  was  jealous  of  his  power.  After  fourteen  months 
L.  was  released,  and  in  1690  again  obtained  a  command  in 
Flanders,  defeated  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus  1st  July, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (now  William  III.  of  England)  at  Steen- 
kerk  4th  August  1692,  and  again  at  Neerwinden  29th  June  1693. 
He  closed  the  campaign  on  the  12th  of  October  with  the  con- 

J  pest  of  CharleroL  L.  died  Sth  January  1695.  Of  a  weak 
rame,  L.  possessed  an  active,  quick,  and  piercing  genius  for  war. 
See  Beaurain,  Histoire  Miliiatre  du  Due  de  JL  (Haag.  1756) ; 
Mhnoirepour  servir  i  F Histoire  du  Marichal  de  Z. ,  Scriupar  lui- 
iviAn/(Haag.  I7S8);  Kitchin*s  ^u/^ttk  <//hifM/ (vol  iii.  1877). 

Lnx'emburg,  a  grand  duchy  in  the  S.E.  of  Belgium,  was  a 
I  member  of  the  German  Confederation  from  Its  formation  in 
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1815,  »ince  ihe  Tiealy  of  London  of  1S67  a  neutral  coontty, 
connected  with  tic  House  of  Orange- Nai&i,u,  thiousb  personal 
DDion,  but  included  in  the  ZoUverein  (q.  v.)  of  Germuiy. 
Area,  1593  sq.  miles,  ^yip.  (1S71)  197,528.  The  country  is  in 
the  rugged,  woody  region  of  the  Ardennes,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Moselle  (forming  the  E.  border),  the  Our,  the  Sure,  and  its 
tributlries.  The  lurface  is  pretty  rich  in  grain  and  pasture ; 
the  chief  minerals  are  coal,  icon,  copper,  lead,  marble,  und  free- 
stone. Other  products  are  wine  (Moselle),  timber,  oak-bark, 
cotk,  cheese,  paper,  flannels,  gloves,  &c.  German  is  the  speedi 
of  the  people,  mil  French  is  the  language  of  the  upper  disses 
(some  4000)  and  of  the  legislature.  L.,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  i858,  is  governed  by  a  chamber  of  forty-one  deputies, 
elected  by  Che  cantons  for  six  years,  and  by  a  etadthalder  (Prince 
Henrik),  nominated  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1S75 
the  revenue  was  6,783,000  francs,  the  expenditure  6,787,1 
and  the  public  debt  12,000,000  francs.  The  army  consists  of  1 
ballalion  of  chasseurs  (500  men  and  13  ofllcers)  and  a  corps  of 
gendarmes. — L.,  a  province  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  Belgium,  is 
bounded  S.  by  France,  N.  by  Liege,  W,  by  Namur,  and  E.  by 
the  grand  duchy  of  L.,  and  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  Area,  1705  sq. 
miles;  po^.  (1873)206,069.  It  is  the  largest,  but  least  popu- 
lous, province  of  Belgium,  is  hilly  and  woody,  has  much  horse 
and  cattle  rearing,  and  large  mineral  industries.  Atlon  is  the 
capital,  and  the  people  are  mostly  Walloons. 

HiilBTy.^Tbt  old  eounlship  of  L.,  named  from  tbt  Lutiel- 
hu!g,  was  first  held  by  SiegfrieQ  from  963.  The  original  family 
'■  i  out  with  Konrad  II.  in  1136,  and  L.  passed  by  female  de- 
-— Jit  to  Heinrich  I.,  Duke  of  Limburg.  Heinrich  III.  became 
Emperor  as  Hcinridi  VII.  in  1309,  founding  the  L.  imperial 
line  I.  was  roadea  duchy  by  Karl  IV.  in  1354,  passed  to  Bur- 
gundy in  1443,  to  Austria  in  1477,  to  Spain  in  1555,  to  Austria 
again  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and  to  France  io  1795. 
By  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  annexed  to  the  Netherlands  as  a 
grand  duchy,  stilt  remaining  a  stale  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, the  capital  being  occupied  by  a  Prussian  garrison.  On 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  Belgium  received  Ihe  greater  part  of  L., 
but  the  Treaty  of  London  (1867)  secured  a  more  equal  division, 
the  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  troops  See  Konig,  Dai  Luicmburger  Land  {TiitWxtii 
1850). 

Ziiix'einbur^  {p^opttXy  Liitulburg,  'the  little  castle'),  the 
picturesque  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  L.,  on  the  Alsette, 


r  Town,  with  broad  streets  and  modern  buildings.  The 
Lower  Town  is  spanned  by  four  great  viaducts.    The  chief  build- 

„  s  the  cathedral,  and  the  industrial  products  are  wax,  le.i- 
ther,  spirits,  beer,  &c.  There  is  a  laige  trade  in  gold  and  silver 
wares,  china,  vinegar,  and  hats.  L.,  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  was,  in  acconlance  with  the  conditions 
fixed  by  the  London  Conference  of  May  7-11,  1S67,  evacuated 
by  the  Prussian  garrison  in  the  same  year,  and  finally  dismantled 
in  1S70.      Pop.  [1875)  IS.954. 

Iiu'EDn,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.),  and  Ihe 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  51,300  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop-  of  2,500,000,  including  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the 
interior.  Of  volcanic  origin,  and  subject  to  destructive  earth- 
quakes, it  is  traversed  from  N,  to  S.  by  several  ranees  of 
mountains,  wUch  attain  a  height  of  7000  feet,  and  are  clad  with 
luxuriant  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  iron-wood,  cocoa,  citron, 
bread-fruit,  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  enveloped  in  a  maie  of 
climbing  plants  and  parasites.  The  products  are  rice,  wheal, 
:,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  (a  monopoly  yielding  t5,c 
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Bisayers  of  Malayan 
people  of  the  interior  are  believed  to  be  aborigines.  Many 
Chinese  have  settled  here,  but  comparatively  few  Spaniards. 
The  (Jiief  town  is  Manila  (q.  v.). 

Iiu'zola,  a  genus  of  plants  closely  related  to  the  rushes 
{yimaa),  but  wilh  more  grass-like  foliage,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  beset  with  long  flexuous  white  hairs.  There  are 
about  4a  species  distributed  through  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  world.  Of  these  seven  are  British,  and  one  {L. 
tamftilru)  may  be  seen  in  abundance  in  spring  in  poor  pastures, 


gross  plots,  and  heathy  wastes,  its  clusters  of  flowen  (oraiinj 
a  blackish  head,  rendering  it  eonspicuous  amongst  the  sWt 
herbage.  Z.  tyhialiia — the  wtK>d-nish — is  a  handsome  iftaa, 
frequent  in  upland  woods. 

Lytian'thropy  (Gr.  /ubi,  'wolf,'  and  ant^riifei,  'tvanX 
woll^madnes!,  is  a  form  of  delusional  insanity.  Many  eumplcs 
of  L.  are  on  record,  although  it  is  comparatively  an  eilitmtlj 
rare  disease.  Psulus  jEgineta  sayi  :^'Those  labouiing  ondtr 
L.  go  out  during  the  night,  imitating  wolves  in  all  Ihingi,  uiJ 
lingering  among  sepulchres  until  morning.  You  may  rnugoiit 
such  persons  by  these  marks  ;  they  are  pale,  their  vidian  tnlilt. 


ir  eyes  dry,  tongue  very  dry,  and  the  Sowof  thesahTSRoppcii:    1 
..  ■    .  .  .1       1  ._  .   ■_  .  .__ti.  uitjuiionj  bom 
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tint  they  ai 
frequent    falls.' 
Europe  in  the  14th  a 
FqIu  ;  Arnold,  On  Imanity. 

Ii7ca'oil,  a  genus  of  carnivorous  mammaU.  belon^i;  lo  | 
the  CanidiB  or  dog  family,  are  represented  by  the  hunting  Jr>j 
(Z.  venoHaa)  of  S.  Africa,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  lit  , 
dog  appear  to  be  united  with  those  of  the  hyena.  The  L  , 
attains  a  large  size.  It  commits  great  havoc  amongst  ihttp  , 
and  cattle  in  S.  Africa.  The  colour  is  a  reddish  brown,  vtiic-  , 
gated  with  black  and  white  patches.  The  ears  are  large  uJ  ' 
prominent,  and  the  tail  bushy.  | 

Zjycao'nia  was  a  bare  and  dreary  district  of  Asia  Uiaoc,  ti<  ' 
tending  from  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  S.  to  the  tap  1 
padocian  Hills  on  the  N.  Its  inhabitant*  were  charactenied  b) 
lawless  habits,  and  spoke  a  rude  dialect  (Act*  xiv.  It),  llic 
chief  town  was  Iconium. 

Zjjtie'um  (Gr.  Luieitm) ,  a  gymnasium  with  covered  willi  in 
the   eastern   suburb  of   Atlien«,   near  the  river  Ilimu,  lund 
after  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius.    Here  Aru<o;lt  '■ 
walked  and  taught — hence  his  disciples  were  called  Peiipatdii:.. 
During  the  Middle  Ages   the  name  was  given  to  the  tighfi 
schools,  in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  tsughL    AJi« 
the  aboliuon  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  it  continued  to  be  Ibc  , 
official  name  of  Latin  or  grammar  schools,  but  in  GenBUT>  1 
after  1S12,  it  was  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  '  gynuaiima'  ; 
In  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  however,  the  name  still  somie^   . 
along  with  'gymnasium  ; '   in  the  former  coimlry  it  dcniitel  ■  . 
lower  ;  in  the  latter,  a  higher  gmde  of  classical  iostraciian  thw   , 
is  denoted  by  gymnasium.      In   France,    schoolj  for  higher  of   1 
secoiidary  instniclion  arc  still  called  Zj'tcti.  | 

Lych-Gato  (Old  Eng.  Ili-gtdt,  '  corpse-gate '),  a  pordi  at  ibt 
entrance  of  a  churchyard  where  a  funeral  procession  halts,  vblc 
the  priest  advances  from  the  church.  Ancient  eiamplei  ui  ' 
common  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  rare  in  Scotland  and  the  E.  oi 
England. 

Iiych'niB,  a  genus  of  Caryopliyllaccse  occurring  in  die  tern-  . 
perate  regions  of  thethteeDOrtb- 
ern  continents,  and  consisting  of 
about  thirty  species.  Of  the 
five  belonging  to  the  F  " 
flora,  the  red  and  the  white  • 
campion  and  the  ragged 
robin  are  common  plants, 
while  L.  Alpina  is  all  but  con- 
fined to  Ihe  CloTB  mountains 
in  Scotland,  and  L.  viscaria  is 
distinctly  local.  The  com 
cockle  is  by  some  botanists 
placed  in  this  genus,  by  others 
it  is  separated  as  monotypic 
under  Ihe  name  Gilhago  or 
Agrtalfmma.  The  derivalioD 
of  L.  is  from  the  Greek  for 
fl.ime-like,  and  perhaps  tlie  ap- 
plicability is  fairly  illustrated 
by  the  scarlet  L.  (Z.  ckalti- 
donica\  and  [he  rose  campion 
[Z.  (sronaria),  both  garden 
plants  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present  cia. 

Ly'cia,  a  country  on  the  soulhem  coast  of  Asia  Uiaot, »' 
versed  by  spurs  of  the  Taurus  range,  and  watered  by  the  Xwunu 
{Ehhtn)  and  Limyrus.     Its  earliest  inhabitanti,  the  Soljini  JfiJ  ■ 
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TenniUe,  were  probablj  of  Semitic  origin ;  while  the  Lycians 
{Leka  in  Egrpdan  inscnptions  of  the  14th  e.  &&),  who  entered 
from  Crete,  belonged  to  the  Zendic  subdivision  of  the  Iranian 
hnncfa  of  the  Indo-Enropean  family.  The  widespread  worship 
of  the  'Ljcian'  Apollo,  the  myth  of  Bellerophon  (a.  v.),  and 
the  present  remains  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Lycian  Confederacy — 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympos,  Myra,  and  Tlos— all  indicate 
a  high  antiquity.  In  historic  times  Lw  became  subject  to  the 
Tersians  {^  B.C),  Macedonians  (333),  and  Romans  (188),  who 
made  it  oyer  to  Uie  Rhodians.  Restored  to  temporary  inde- 
pendence, it  was  ravaged  by  Brutus  (42  B.c),  and  finally  an- 
nexed by  Claudius  (41-54  A.D.)  to  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia. 
See  the  works  of  Sir  Cliarles  Fellows  (q.  ▼.),  Spratt,  and  Forbes, 
Travds  in  Z.  (Lond.  1847),  and  Bachofen,  Das  LykUchi  Volk 
^Freib.  1862). 

Icycopodia'ceo,  a  natural  order  of  the  plants  often  called 
for  convenience  'fem-aUics,'  consists  of  about  240  species, 
(growing  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  Tropics  to  the 
Arctic  circles.  By  far  the  largest  portion,  namely,  those  con- 
stituting the  genera  Lycopodium  and  Selagindla  (numbering 
conjointly  220  species),  have  a  general  close  resemblance  ;  but 
others,  as  IsoeUs  and  PsiUtum,  to  the  superficial  observer  bear 
little  or  no  relationship.  The  essentials  are  that  the  whole  have 
their  capsules  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  of  the  scales  of 
X  cone>like  structure,  thereby  differing  from  ferns  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pillworts  on  the  other.  The  leaves  also,  diverse 
thongh  they  are,  are  always  simple  and  unbranched,  and  are 
penetrated  by  only  one  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  shoots  and 
the  roots  give  an  example  of  true  dichotomous  branching.  The 
details  of  germination  are  not  at  present  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Seven  species  inhabit  Britain,  of  which  the  five  belonging  to 
/.ycppodtum  are  to  be  found  on  heathy  moory  ground  from  low 
levels  to  4000  feet  altitude ;  the  single  representative  of  Sela- 
ginella  grows  in  boggy  soil,  and  Isoetes  is  an  aquatic. 

Lyear'ffi&i^  the  Spartan  legislator,  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have 
lived  B.C.  884,  but  is  placed  by  Xenophon  more  than  200  years 
earlier.  Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anaxchy  when  King  Poljrdectes, 
brother  of  L.,  died,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  'Die  unnatural 
mother  proposed  to  L.  to  kill  the  rightful  heir,  if  he  would  agree 
to  share  the  throne  with  her.  He  expressed  assent,  but  when  a 
hoy  was  bom,  proclaimed  him  king  and  became  his  guardian. 
The  king  died  young,  and  thereafter  L.  set  out  on  a  journey, 
which  is  said  to  have  extended  through  Crete,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  India.  On  his  return 
to  Sparta  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  all  parties,  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  did  so,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  ocade  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  condition  that  no  change  should 
be  made  by  his  countrymen  on  the  remodelled  polity  l^ore  his 
return.  He  then  withdrew  to  pass  his  days  in  voluntary  exile, 
and  the  place  and  time  of  his  death  remain  unknown.  A 
temple  was  erected  in  his  honour  at  Sparta,  and  yearly  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Though  we  are  not  warranted 
m  denying  to  L.,  as  some  have  done,  an  historical  existence,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  fore^ing  narrative  is  of  a 
legendary  character,  and  that  his  le^^islative  work  at  Sparta  was 
the  snbject  of  serious,  though  quite  mtelligible  exaggeration. 

Xiwd'gate,  Jolm,  an  English  poet,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and 
was  bom  not  later  than  nya  He  studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Padua,  became  a  priest  ot  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds  in  1597,  and  established  there  a  school  of  rhetoric  or 
literature,  which  accmired  a  wide  renown  in  his  lifetime.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  '  L» ,'  says  Morley,  '  was  well 
read  in  ancient  lore,  mathematician  also  and  astronomer,  as  well 
as  orator  and  poet ;  a  bright,  pleasant,  and  earnest  man,  who 
wrote  dear,  fluent  verse  in  any  style  then  reputable,  but  who 
WIS  most  apt  at  the  telling  of  such  moral  stories  as  his  public 
liked.'  His  three  chief  works  are  Troy  Book^  The  Stone  of 
Thehes,  and  Falls  of  Princa,  The  first  is  a  metrical  adaptation 
from  the  French,  the  second  a  *  Canterbury  Tale '  in  imitation 
of  Chaucer,  and  the  third  is  founded  on  Boccaccio's  Latin  work, 
Dt  Casibus  Musirimm  Virorum.  His  London  Lickpenny  is  a 
satire  not  yet  fotgottOL 

Lyd'ia,  a  country  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 

incloded  Ionia  (q.  v.),  was  watered  by  the  Hermus,  with  the 

Pactohis  and  other  tributaiies,  and  by  the  Cayster,  and  was 

taversed  by  the  Tmolus  and  Messogis  ranges.     Its  earliest 
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inhabitants,  the  Pelasgic  Mseonxans,  were  gradually  conquered 
by  the  Lydians,  a  Semitic  race  allied  to  the  Carians,  who  were 
ruled  successively  by  the  Atyadse,  the  Heradeidae  (1200-700 
B.C.),  and  the  Mermnadse,  Gyges  (q.  v.)  and  Croesus  (q.  v.) 
belonging  to  the  last-named  dynasty.  With  Croesus'  defeat  in 
5^  Lto  passed  to  Persia,  and  its  cities — Sardis,  Magnesia,  Thya- 
tira,  &c.— dwindled  into  insignificance.  See  Dr.  C.  von  Scher- 
zer's  Smyrna  (Vienna,  1873). 

Lydian  Stone,  or  Tonchstoxie,  a  hard  flinty  jasper^  velvet- 
black  in  colour.  It  is  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  gold  and 
silver  by  comparing  the  tracing  left  on  it  with  that  left  by  a 
known  alloy. 

Ly'ell,  Sir  Charles,  Bairt.,  a  celebrated  English  geolo- 
gist, was  bom  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  February  14,  1797. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1 82 1.  While  at  Oxford  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Buckland  upon  geology,  and  erelong  he  directed  his  whole 
energies  to  the  study  of  this  infant  science.  Visiting  the  Con- 
tinent in  1824,  he  collected  geological  facts  which  afterwards 
proved  of  great  value,  and  these  o&rvattons  be  supplemented 
on  a  more  extended  tour  in  i828-3a  In  1830  the  first  volume 
of  the  Principles  of  Geology  was  published,  and  was  followed  by 
the  second  and  third  in  1832  and  1833  respectively.  In  183 1 
L.  was  appointed  lecturer  on  geology  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  his  lectures  at  once  disclosed  Uie  wide  philosophical  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  capacity  for  sifUng  the 
non-essential  from  the  essential,  which  he  possessed  in  such  a 
marked  d^ree.  His  Principles  of  Geology  ran  through  numerous 
editions  and  underwent  continual  alterations.  In  the  sixth  edi- 
tion he  suppressed  those  chapters  on  the  more  purely  technical 
bnnch  of  the  science,  reproducing  them  in  an  amplified  form  in 
his  Elements  of  Geology^  which  uter  several  editions  was  pub- 
lished in  a  more  condensed  and  complete  form  as  The  Studenfs 
Manual  of  Geology  (1871).  The  great  alterations  which  the 
Principles  underwent  are  the  best  evidence  of  Lyell's  complete 
freedom  from  bias  in  fiivour  of  any  preconceived  theory,  and  of 
his  readiness  to  accept,  after  careful  consideration  of  its  merits, 
any  new  explanation  of  imperfectly  understood  phenomena.  The 
tenth  edition,  which  appeared  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  ofSpecies^  was  wholly  recast  so  as  to  incorporate  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  in  his  system.  The  last  edition  was  published 
in  1872.  Ia  constantly  uiged  upon  geologists  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  observation.  He  himself  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
Continent,  and  twice  made  journeys  to  America,  the  scientific 
results  of  which  are  embodied  in  his  Travels  in  North  America^ 
1841-2,  and  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1845-46.  Ex- 
cepting the  Principles,  the  most  important  of  hb  works  is  his 
treatise  On  the  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Ant/amty  of  Man 
(1863),  in  which  he  first  gave  his  adhesion  to  tne  Darwinian 
hypothesis.  L.  also  wrote  numerous  memoirs  and  papers  for 
scientific  journals.  His  scientific  honours  were  numerous  and 
varied.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Geolodcal  Society,  in 
1836  and  1854;  and  received  the  WoUaston  Medal  in  1866. 
The  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  gold  medal  in  1833,  and 
the  Copley  Medal  in  1858.  He  presided  over  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bath  in  1864,  and  was  president  of  the  Geological 
Section  on  four  separate  occasions — ^in  1838,  1840^  1849,  and 
1859.  In  1848  he  was  knighted,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1864.    L.  died  at  London,   Februaiy  27,   1875,  the  last  and 

Seatest  of  those  veterans  of  science  who  by  their  united  labours 
ve  muic  geology  what  it  is. 

Lyly,  Johxi,  an  English  dramatist,  was  bora  in  Kent 
about  I553i  and  took  a  degree  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1579  he  published  the  once  fieunous  Euphsus,  or 
The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  To  this  work  he  added  next  3rear  a 
second  part,  Euphues  and  his  England,  Euphues  takes  the 
form  of  an  Italian  story,  abounds  in  wit  and  wisdom,  and  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  style  has  given  our  language  the  word 
euphuism,  used  to  denote  a  pompous  and  affected  phraseology. 
L.  has  another  claim  to  remembrance — as  an  Elizabethan  drama- 
tist He  wrote  nine  plays,  chiefly  upon  classical  subiects, — 
seven  in  prose,  one — The  Woman  in  the  Moon — in  blank  verse, 
and  one—  The  Maid*s  Metamorphosis— in  rhyme.  A  pamphlet 
written  against  Martin  Marprelate,  entitled  Pap  with  a  Hatchet, 
or  A  Fig  for  my  Godson,  or  Crach  me  this  AW,  ii  generally 
ascribed  to  L.  He  died  in  November  1606.  An  exact  reprint 
of  EuphMts  is  published  by  Arber. 
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Lyme  Qraas  (Efymui),  a.  genus  of  coarse  grasses  allied  to  the 


bulej,  and  met  with  in  diffeient 


ate  V 


the  north  temper- 
The  c 


L.  G.  {E.  artnariiu)  il 
natural  to  sanJy  sea- 
shores, where,  from  its 
vigorous  growth  and 
widely  ■  spreading  roots, 
it  is  of  important  service 
in  binding  the  drift-saiid. 
By  the  Dutch  it  is  syste- 
matically planted  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  British 
coast  it  i%  more  frequent 
in  the  north  than  in 
the  south.     See  Bdnch 


Lyme   Begia  (' thi 


:n'J,  a 


and  fashionablewatermg- 

1)Iaee  of  Dorselshiie,  Eng- 
and,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Lym,  S  miles 
litway  station.  It  has  a 
■    >.....  —  .  (ijiiing 


S.  by  E.  of  Aidminster,  the  nearest  i 

good  harbour  with  two  piers,  and  the 

and  the  making  of  lailcloth.     The  cUHs  are  picturesque, 

abound  in  fossils.     In  1S75  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port 

370  vessels  of  13,904  tons.     Pop.  (1871)  2333.     L.  sends  one 

member  to  Parliament. 

Lym'ington,  ■  waleHng-place  in  Hampshire,  England,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river  U,  a  liltle  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Solent,  and  25  miles  S.W,  of  Southampton  by  rail.  It  is  a  sub- 
port  to  Southampton,  and  has  large  lalt  works  <of  great  anti- 
quity), and  shipbuilding  yards.  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cowes,  &c.  Pop.  (1871)  5356.  L, 
Knds  two  members  to  Parliament. 

Lymph,  the  name  given  to  a  fluid  found  in  animals,  usually 
contained  within  certain  vessels  known  as  Lymf holies  (q.  v.), 
and  also  found  within  the  intercellulai  spaces  of  the  tissues  and 
organs.  L.  may  be  held  to  represent  in  greater  part  the  serum 
or  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  which  has  exuded  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood- veisels,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  tissues. 
It  thus  performs  a  nulrilive  function  in  nourishing  the  tissues, 
and  furnishing  fresh  material  for  (he  blood.  L.  itself  is  a  clear 
Suid,  and  in  lis  analysis  exhibilt  a  close  identity  with  blood. 

Lymphat'ica  and  Lymphatic  OliuidB,  are  vessels  and 
elands  concerned  in  the  transmission  and  elatmratioti  of  Lymph 
(q.  v.),  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ceplion  oF  the  placenta,  umbilical  cord,  nails,  hair,  and  outer 
skm.  They  begin  their  course  in  the  tissues,  and  probably 
originate  in  the  interspaces  of  the  membranes.  The  smaller 
L,  like  the  smallest  capillaries  or  blood-vessels,  have  very  ill- 
defined  walls,  lined  by  epithelial  cells.  Larger  L.  present  a 
close  resemblance  to  vtitis  in  their  structure,  having  an  outer 
coat  of  fibro-cellulai  tissue,  and  a  second  coal  of  the  same 
material  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  A  layer 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  lined  by  epithelium,  lorm$  the  innei 
lining  of  the  vessels  1  whilst  well-developed  va/vts,  at  in  veins, 
are  found  in  the  interior.  The  valves  are  simple  pouch-like 
dUatations  of  tlie  inner  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  give  the  L. 
beaded  appearance  when  the  vessel  is  full,  by  causing  constric- 
tions at  the  points  of  attachment  o(  the  valves.  Lymph  is  pro- 
Cdled  towards  the  IhoracK  dmi  chiefly  by  the  pressure  exercised 
y  muscles  on  Ihe  walls  of  the  L.  I'his  compression  forces  the 
lymph  upwards  in  tlie  case  of  the  vessels  which  ascend  from  the 
lower  puts  of  the  body,  since  the  valves  prevent  any  retrograde 
movement  of  the  fluid,  and  permit  the  fluid  to  move  in  one 
direction  only.  L.  in  the  course  of  their  distribution  pass  sooner 
or  later  into  L  G.,  in  the  groin,  arm-pit,  and  like  situations. 
Each  gland  consists  of  a  network  of  tissue,  supporting  a  finer 
[rtti/onn)  tissue,  within  the  meshes  of  which  lymph-icUs  or 
lymfh-iorptuilti  are  found. 

Lynoh'bUTg,  a  city  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  on  the  S,  bank  of  the 
Tames  River  and  on  Ihe  Kanawha  Canal,  90  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Richmond  by  laiL     It  has  forty  tobacco  factories,  several  iron- 
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foundries,  machine  shops,  ci 
power,  an  hospital,  -'  -  -  ' 
Fop.  (1870)  6825. 

Lynch  Law,  an  American  name  for  the  trial  and  poii|Ji.  j 
ment  of  ofTanders  without  legal  authority  ;  in  other  woids  it  ii 
mob-law,  or  the  law  which  irresponsible  men  '  take  into  iheii 
own  hands.'     Various  explanations  of  the  name  are  giien,  tit   | 

ost  common  tracing  it  to  a  farmer  known  as  'Jndjc'  Lpdi,    1 

ho  was  long  an  informal  referee  in  Virginia. 

Lyndliurst,  John  Singleton  Copley.  Lord,  an  Enensh  I 

lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Boston,  U.S.,  list  MiyiTJi  . 
His  bther.  J.  S.  Copley  (q.  v.),  an  artist,  removed  to  EnfiliDd 
inl774-  L.  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  CambridCT,wliett  , 
he  became  Second  Wrangler  (1794),  and  FeUow  (1797).  Etin^ 
cailwl  to  the  bar,  L,  chose  the  Midland  Circuit,  butonlil  iSi;,  j 
when,  in  company  with  Welherell,  ht  defended  Wat™  stui  , 
Thistlcwood  against  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he  hid  no; 
acquired  much  standing.  In  l8i8,  however,  he  was  appoinlK  , 
Chief-Justice  of  the  county  palatinate  of  Chester,  entered  Piilo. 
ment  in  the  Tory  interest  for  Yarmoath  (though  he  had  pl^  1 
viously  been  a  Liberal  in  politics),  became  Solicitoi-Geom! 
(i8j9),  Allomey.General  (1823),  Master  of  the  Rolls  (lfc6i.  , 
Lord  Chancellor  (l8a7),  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Eichtqmi 
(1835).  In  1841  he  accepted  the  Chancellorship  ftir  the  ihir^ 
time.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  h«  did  not  sftti  i  ■ 
great  deal,  but  alter  hia  eightieth  year  he  astonished  the  Ipwr 
House  by  the  vigour  of  his  reflections  upon  the  Ruaisn  Wai, 
university  reform,  and  other  mbject*.  L.  died  in  Londot.  | 
October  \2,  1863.  L.  is  recognised  as  one  of  Ihe  ibieit  UM 
most  clear-headed  lawyers  of  the  centoty.  See  Cimpbdl* 
Zk«  o/lh4  Lord  Chaniillert  0/ England.  \ 

Lyne'doch,  Thomaa  GFrah&m,  Lord,  the  ablest  d  Wei-  ■ 

lington's  lieutenants,  was  bom  at  Balgowan,  ia  Perlhihirt.  , 
Scotland,  in  1750.  He  lived  quietly  as  1  cotmtry  gentleiMii  | 
till  the  age  of  forty-four,  when  the  death  of  his  wife  iffeciei 
him  so  deeply  that  he  resolved  to  travel,  in  the  hope  of  W-  . 
ing  some  solace  for  his  grief.  After  serving  as  a  ToluotKt 
under  Lord  Hood  in  the  S.  of  France,  he  returned  to  ScolI«M.  I 
raised  the  first  battalion  of  the  90th  regiment,  of  which  be™  | 
made  colonel  in  1794.  He  conducted  the  blockade  of  (Wtt. 
which  the  French  were  forced  to  surrender  in  iSot,  serwi  | 
under  Moore  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  under  Wellington  »iu 
signal  distinction.  At  Barossa,  Vittoria,  San  Sebistian,  aail  . 
the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  his  brilliant  and  resolute  gcBDU  | 
proved  irresistible.  In  1814  L  was  appointed  commaiioei  ol  | 
the  forces  in  Holland,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pensica  . 
of  ^1000  a  year.  He  died  i8lh  December  r843.  See  Uomr 
Gtait&m-i  Mfncir  0/ Lard  L.  (1868;  2d  ed.,  1877). 

Lynn,  a  seaport  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State  d  Miw- 
chusetts.  lo  miles  N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  and  1^  miles  ftoio  11= 
N.  shore  of  Boston  Harbour,  firat  settled  in  16J9,  and  lomr-  1 
porated  as  a  city  in  1850,  has  twenty-five  churches  snd  a  fcoe  | 
city  halL  The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  ladies  booti 
and  slioes,  and  of  kid  and  morocco  leather,  the  former  uiroi™;  \ 
^joo,ooo  capital,  the  latter  ^100,000.  L.  has  three  wtrtJl-  , 
rspapers.     The  harbour  is  good  for  small  craft.     Pop.(l»M 


3,*33- 


a  deep  pool ')  Begio,  or  King'!  LyM. 
uiity  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Oiue  eWuiT- 


ir  churches,  el' 


Lynn  (Celt,  lini . 
a  seaport  of  England,  . 
99  miles  N.E.  of  London  fay  rail.  It  has  fc 
Dissenting  chapeis,  numerous  schools  and  ben 
tions,  three  banks,  and  four  newspapera.  The 
much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  since  1850  over  4000  loti 
of  the  sands  lo  the  N,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  i" 
1875  there  entered  the  harbour  (which  can  hold  300  ship')  »* 
vessels,  of  110,448  tons;  cleared,  683,  of  60,99a  tons.  !« 
chief  exports  are  wool,  corn,  and  manufactured  goods ;  impend 
com,  wine,  hemp,  coal,  limber,  linseed,  talTow,  coik,  •« 
tobacco ;  and  industries,  iron- founding,  shipbnUdiag,  »|J™t' 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cork,  and  rope.  L.  s""*  " 
members  lo  Parliament.     Pop.  (1871)  17,366. 

Lynx  {Lyncui),  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  mamroalist  "''■'°; 
guished  by  the  presence  of  lufla  of  hair  on  Ihe  eat^  »»  f.' ' 
short  and  rudimentary  taiL     The  commoD  L.  (i.  virpuu]  a> 
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LY8 
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habits  Europe  and  N.  Asia.     It  attains  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet ; 
the  colour  tt  TariaUc^  but  is  nsnally  a  dark  grey  tinted  with 

redf  and  variegated  with 
dark  spots  and  patches 
on  the  bod^  and  limbs. 
The  fiir  is  highly  Talued. 
The  head  is  large,  and 
the  hair  of  the  cheeks 
is  especially  developed. 
The  southern  or  Leo- 
pard L.  (Z.  pardmus)  is 
found  in  S.  Europe. 
The  tufted  ears  are  pro- 
minent in  this  L.,  and 
Lyme  thereddish  furis  covered 

with  small  black  spots, 
the  presence  of  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  pardinus 
or  '  leopaid-llke  *  L.  In  N.  America,  the  Canada  L.  (Z.  Cana- 
denris)  represents  the  genus.  Its  colour  is  dark  erey  variegated 
with  black  The  len^  is  3  feet  It  is  often  known  as  '  Le 
Chat' — a  name  given  to  it  1^  the  French  settlers — and  as  the 
'  Peeshoo.'  The  booted  L.  (Z.  caiigatus)  is  so  named  from  the 
black  colour  of  its  legs.  It  occurs  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is 
of  a  yeUowish-grey  colour. 

X^on,  the  second  lareest  city  of  France,  and  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne,  220  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marseille,  and 
316  S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  ralL  It  extends  from  the  heights  of 
Croix-Rouiae  S.  along  the  narrow  tongue  of  L.,  and  between 
the  two  rivers,  with  the  annexed  towns  of  VaLse  on  the 
ri^  bank  of  the  Sadne,  and  Guilloti^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  the  first  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  seventh 
militarr  division, 'and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  Eighteen  forts 
defendmg  it  have  a  circuit  of  16  miles.  The  Sa5ne  is  spanned 
fay  fourteen  bridges,  the  Rhone  by  eight,  and  the  fine  quays, 
45  kilometres  in  extent,  are  ornamented  with  magnificent  trees, 
and  flanked  by  elegant  houses.  The  Rhone  is  here  navisable  for 
steamen.  1^  has  many  fine  squares,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  Bellecour,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  the  Place 
des  Tencanx,  where  the  guillotine  stood  in  1794.  Most  of  the 
K^uares  are  linked  together  by  the  splendid  Rue  de  I'lmp^ra- 
tnce,  opened  in  1855.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
magnificent  H6tel-de-Ville,  restored  m  1702,  the  Palais  de  la 
Booxte  (i860),  the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a  Corinthian  portico, 
the  Hdtel  Dieu,  re-erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  the 
Hospice  de  la  Charity,  the  classic  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  an 
artilleiy  arsenal,  a  theatre  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  Louis  XV., 
the  theatre  de  C^estins,  &&  The  principal  churches  are  the 
primAtial  St  Jean,  in  Roman  style,  those  or  Ainajr  rebuilt  in  the 
loth  c  in  the  Byzantine  styles  the  Gothic  St  Nizier  and  Notre- 
Dame  on  the  sununit  of  Fourviires,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  world,  stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the  Au- 
vergne  Mountains.  The  park  of  the  F6te  d'Or,  on  the  left 
baiuc  of  the  Rhone,  has  an  area  about  three  times  that  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  of  Paris,  and  includes  botanical  and  zoolo- 
gical nidens,  a  gdlery  of  natural  history,  an  extensive  nursery, 
oc  L.  has  numerous  schools,  scientific  and  literary  societies, 
rich  museums  and  art  collections,  a  town  library  of  150,000 
volsL  and  2400  MSS.,  and  a  library  attached  to  the  Palais  de 
Besox-Arts  of  160^000  vols.  The  great  industry  is  the  silk 
manalisctnre,  which  in  and  about  the  dty  employs  some  70^000 
looms,  and  \4pfi0m  hands.  The  average  value  of  the  raw  silk 
impofted  annually  Is  jf  16,800^000,  and  of  manufiictured  silk  ex- 
ported £20^000^000.  The  making  of  silk  nets,  handkerchiefs, 
and  lace  employs  800  loomsi  There  are  also  laige  iron,  copper, 
and  broBse  mdnstries,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  pottery,  leatner, 
bcer^  tobacco,  chemicals,  liqueurs,  jewellery,  hats  (450,000  yearly), 
&&  Pop.  (1872)  279,785.  The  ancient  Lugdunum,  on  the  hill 
of  Fourvi^ies  {Forum  vehts\  was  founded  in  43  B.C.  Augustus 
made  U  the  capital  of  Gallia  U^dunensu^  and  it  early  became  a 
mat  commeroal  centre,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Germanicns, 
CUndios^  Marcus  Aurelius^  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  L.,  and  was  greatly 
disturbedby  fends  between  the  Comtes  de  Forez  and  its  ecclesi- 
astical rukr.  But  in  1307  it  was  incorporated  with  France  by 
FbUippe  le  Bel,  and  its  subsequent  prosperity  attracted  from 
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Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa,  in  the  15th  c.,  refu^^ees  who  brought 
with  them  the  art  of  silk-weaving.  In  revolung  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Louis  XIV.  inflicted  a  blow  on  industrial  L.  from  whidi 
it  did  not  fairly  recover  till  the  Revolution.  It  rushed  eagerly  into 
the  Revolution,  demolishing  its  Bastille,  the  Ch&teau  de  Pierre* 
Seise,  but  turned  on  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  movement,  and 
for  its  backsliding  the  Convention  decreed  that '  L.  n'existerait 
plus.'  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Couthon,  and  Fouch^  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  after  a  siege  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  ruthlessly 
massacring  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  later  events  in  its  history  are 
the  riots  of  1830  and  the  inundations  of  1840,  18^6,  and  1875. 
See  Let  Archives  de  Z.,  by  M.  L.  Niepce  (Lyon,  1075). 

Lyon,  properly  Lion,  Golfe  de,  a  bay  in  the  S.  of  France, 
whidi  receives  the  Rhone  and  H^rault,  and  the  shores  of  which, 
in  great  part  lined  with  lagoons  (Fr.  itangs),  resemble  those  of 
Holland  and  some  parts  in  the  Adriatic.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  name  of  the  Gulf  and  that  of  the  city.  Origin- 
allv  the  Gulf  was  known  as  the  sinus  Galluus  ;  about  the  14th  c 
it  oegan  to  be  called  smus  Leoms  ('  Gulf  of  the  lion '),  probably 
from  the  violence  of  its  storms.  See  Les  VUles  Maries  du  Golfe 
de  Z.,  by  Charles  Lenth^ic  (Paris,  1876). 

Lyon  Court,  the  Heralds'  College  of  Scotland,  consists  of 
six  heralds  and  six  pursuivants,  presided  over  and  appointed  by 
the  Lyon  King-at-Arms  (q.  v.),  whilst  among  its  officials  are  the 
Lyon  Clerk,  or  keeper  of  the  record ;  the  Lyon  Clerk  Depute  ; 
the  Procurator  Fiscal ;  a  herald  painter;  and  a  messenger-at- 
arms,  or  macer.  The  functions  of  the  court  are  regulated  by 
Acts  1592  and  1672  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  and  are  similar  to 
those  exercised  by  its  English  prototype. 

Lyon-Xin^at-Axms,  a  le^  officer  of  Scotland,  taking 
his  title  from  the  armorial  beanng  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the 
lion  rampant  His  jurisdiction  empowers  him  to  inspect  the 
arms  and  ensigns  armorial  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  kingdom,  to  distinguish  the  arms  of  the  younger  branches 
of  famiUes,  and  to  give  proper  arms  to  deserving  persons,  and  to 
matriculate  these.  The  Court  of  Session  has  power  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Lyon  Court  as  to  the  matriculation  of  arms ; 
but  a  reduction  is  incompetent  unless  at  the  instance  of  one 
claiming  the  arms  in  question. 

* 

Lyre,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  stringed  instruments. 
Nearly  all  the  Greek  music  was  written  for  it  See  Greek 
Musia 

Lsrre-Bird,  a  remarkable  bird  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Menurid€e,  of  the  order  Passeres, 
The  family  consists  of  only  one  genus  {Mem$ra)t  represented  by 
two  species.  Both  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  habit  of  scraping 
large  holes  in  the  ground,  the  L.-B.  resembles  Gallinaceous 
biids,  among  which  it  was  at  one  time  classed  by  some  natu- 
ralists. It  derives  its  common  name  from  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  beautiful  tail  feathers  of  the  male  bird,  which,  when  ex- 
tended, exactly  resemble  the  ancient  lyre.  It  is  a  fine  songster, 
having  a  loud  and  melodious  note,  and  ftpequently  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds.  M,  superboy  die  principal  spedes, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant  In  the  other  species,  Af.  Alberti. 
the  lyre-shaped  feathers  are  smaller.  Both  build  dome-shaped 
nests  of  twigs  loosely  woven,  and  are  very  shy  and  difficult  to 
approach. 

Lyr^io  (Gr.  fyrikas^  from  lyra^  '  a  lyre  *)>  the  name  ^ven  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  kind  of  poetry  originally  set  to  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  L.  poetxj  is  the  expression  of  the  poe^s  own  feelings,  and 
has  all  the  vivid  charm  of  personality.  We  are  invited  to  share 
in  the  love,  hate,  joy,  or  grief  of  a  human  being  like  ourselves, 
and  the  doors  of  our  heart  are  insensibly  thrown  wide.  The 
soHgy  either  sacred  or  secular,  is  the  finest  form  of  the  L» 

Lys  or  Leye,  a  river  that  rises  in  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  flows  N.E.,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent,  after  a  course 
of  100  miles. 

Lyian'der,  a  famous  Spartan  general,  the  son  of  the  Hera- 
deid  Aristocleitus  by  a  H«ot  woman,  received  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  in  407  B.C.,  and  with  the  help  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  defeated  the  Athenians  under  Antiochus  off  Notion. 
In  40S,  as  vice-admiral,  he  again  defeated  them  at  .^ospotami« 
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and  the  year  following  brought  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  a 
close  by  the  capture  of  Athens.  In  398  L.  secured  the  succes- 
sion to  Agesilaus  (q.  v.),  but  rewarded  only  with  ingratitude,  he 
is  said  by  the  later  historians  to  have  plotted  the  substitution  of 
an  elective  for  an  hereditary  monarchy,  an  enterprise  cut  short 
by  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Haliartus  (395). 

Lythra'ceaB,  a  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees, 
numbering  about  3CX)  species,  widely  dispersed,  but  chiefly 
tropical  The  type  genus  Lythrum  has  a  representative  in  Bri- 
tain, namely,  L,  Salicatia^  a  handsome  plant  often  met  with  on 
river  and  ditch  banks,  and  other  watery  places.  It  is  interest- 
ing from  having  trimorphic  flowers.  From  India  comes  the  fre- 
quent^ greenhouse  plant  Lagerstramia  Indica^  and  Brazil  pro- 
duces the  equally  beautiful  shrubby  genus  Diplusodon,  Henna 
(q.  V.)  also  belongs  to  this  order.  The  genera  Lagerstramia  and 
Physocalymma  yield  useful  and  ornamental  timber.  The  bruised 
leaves  of  Ammannia  vesicatoria  are  used  in  India  to  produce  blis- 
ters.    As  a  rule,  the  plants  of  the  order  are  astringent. 

Lytt'elton,  George,  Lord,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  L.  of  Hag- 
ley  in  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1709,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  and  was 
sent  to  Parliament,  where  he  became  a  conspicuous  opponent  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  whose  fall  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1756,  though  densely  ignorant  as  to 
figures,  L.  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  peerage  in  1757.  He  died  22d  August  1773.  L.*s 
contributions  to  literature  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  chief  are  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  (1747),  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760),  and  History  oj 
Henry  IT.  (1764). — Thomas,  second  Lord  L.,  bom  in 
1744,  died  27th  November  1779.  He  was  almost  equally 
noted  for  his  talent  and  immorality.  The  Letters  and  Poems 
ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.  —  George  William,  fourth 
liOrd  li.,  of  Frankley,  was  bom  in  London,  31st  March  181 7, 
educated  at  Eton,  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Chancellor's  medallist  and  senior  classic  in  1S38.  In 
1846  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
1861-63  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools, 
whose  reforms  were  partly  arrested  by  the  return  of  the  Tory 
party  to  power  in  1874.  L.  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pondency, 19th  April  1876.  He  was  an  exquisite  scholar,  a 
pure  philanthropist,  a  genuine  Liberal,  and  a  devoted  Church- 
man. He  merits  remembrance  for  his  virtues  and  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Lytt'on,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  •  Bulwer, 
liOrd,  son  of  General  Bulwer,  was  born  May  1805,  educated  at 
several  private  schools,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1826,  and  M.A.  in  1835.  He  was  M.P.  for 
St.  Ives  in  1 831,  for  Lincoln  from  1832  to  1 841,  for  Herts  from 
1852  to  1866,  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in 
1858.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1838,  assumed  the  name  of  L. 
in  accordance  with  his  mother's  will,  and  rose  to  the  peerage  in 
1866.  Under  the  eyes  of  men  greater  in  intellect  than  himself, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  criticism  he  provoked  by  his  manner- 
isms and  fopperies,  L.  gained  a  reputation  achieved  in  any  one 
department  by  few,  and  in  so  many  departments  by  none  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whether  as  essayist,  actor,  statesman,  drama- 
tist, scholar,  or  novelist,  his  successes  were  brilliant.    He  almost 
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succeeded  in  being  a  poet  too.     In  Parliament  his  fame  u  a 
speaker  rose  high,  and  his  speech  on  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill 
of  1859  is  still  talked  of  as  a  masterpiece.    His  first  drama,  Vu 
Duchess  of  La  Vallih^et  was  indeed  a  failure  ;  but  he  never  knew 
when  he  was  beaten.      The  Lady  of  Lyons  (1838)  tnd  Money 
(1840)  are  still  among  the  most  popular  plays  on  the  stt^  His 
learning  in  some  branches  of  literature  might  be  termed  recon- 
dite ;  and  his  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall  (1836),  published  almost 
as  a  challenge  to  professed  scholars,  a  work  none  has  convicted 
of  shallowness,  gives  a  picture  of  Greek  life  more  vivid  by  bs 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind.    As  a  mere 
boy  he  wrote  a  Wertherian  romance  entitled  Falkland:  Irat 
the  novel  that  first  brought  him  fame  was  Pelham  (1828).    His 
reputation   was  sustained   by  The  Disowned  (1828),  Dawtux 
(1829),  Paul  Clifford  (1830),  Eugene  Aram  (1832),  and  Godd- 
phin  (1833).     With  a  firmer,  bolder  hand  were  written  Rierai, 
ringing  with  the  cry  of  medieval  Rome  for  freedom,  Tht  but 
Days  of  Pompeii,  a  marveUous  picture  of  imperial  and  pagan 
Rome  (both  in  1835),  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843),  ^^  ^^^ 
(1848).     Again  his  style  changed  (for  the  worse)  in  JVi^kt  and 
Morning  (1841) ;  but  when  The  Caxtons  appeared  in  1849,  and 
My  Novel  in  1853,  critics  said  that  his  genius  had  taken  a  great 
leap   forward.      His  last  novels,   The  Parisians  and  Kaulm 
Chillingly,  were  written  almost  on  his  deathbed.    He  died  i8th 
January  1873.     Those  of  his  works  not  already  mentioned  are 
aNeU,  a  tale  in  verse  (1827),  Th^  Siamese  Twins  (1831),  Fil- 
grims  of  the  Rhine,  England  and  the  English  (1833),  Leiia  and 
Calderon  (in  one  vol.,  1835),  Ernest  Maliravers  (1837),  Akt 
(1838),  Zanoni  (1842),  Eva  (a  volume  of  poems,  1842), /<v«; 
and  Ballads  of  Schiller  (1844),  The  New  Timon  (1846),  Lucretia 
(1847),  King  //rM«r  (184S),  What  wiU  He  dowuh  /t!{i^S\ 
A  Strange  Story  (1862),  Caxtoniana  (1863),  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus (1866),  Horace's  Odes  (translated  1869),  Coming  Rcue(\%'A 
Pausanias  (unfinished,  1876),  Richelieu  and  The  Sea  Captain, 
afterwards  called  The  Rightfttl  Heir  (1839),  Not  so  Bad  as  Wt 
Seem  (185 1),    Walpole  (1S69).     L.'s   workmanship  was  at  all 
times  careful ;  but  rapidity  of  execution  was  gaineid  at  the  loss 
of  deep  inspiration.      His  stories  are  invariably  fascinating,  the 
earliest  and  latest  excelling  in  brilliant  analysis  of  conlemporarf 
manners,  those  intermediate  (his  best)  powerfully  dealing  with 
historical  and  social  questions,  but  all  lacking  the  impulse  of 
irrepressible  passion.     Still,  when  every  abatement  demanded 
by  the  severest  criticism  has  been  made,  L.  must  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  richly  gifted  and  versatile  intellects 
of  his  age.     His  writings  may  cease  to  be  read  ;  that  fate  ha> 
overtaken   greater   authors   than   himself,  but  his   name  will 
always  be  remembered   in  the  annals  of  English  literature- 
Edward  Bobert  Bulwer- L.,  Lord  L.,  son  of  the  pr^ 
ceding,  bom  November  8,  1831,  entered  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic service  when  scarcely  eighteen  as  private  secretary  to  iii? 
uncle,   Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  ambassador  at  Washington.    Aftci 
occupying  various  positions  of  trust,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Constantinople  in  1 863,  and  both  at  Madrid  an-l 
Paris  has  acted  as  charge  d'affaires.     In   1876  he  was  gazetted 
Viceroy  of  India.     Under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Owen  Meredith,' 
he  published  in  1855  Clytemnestra  and  Otlier  Poenis,  in  1859 
The  Wanderer,  in  i860  Luetic,  in  1 871  Serbeke  Pcsme  (Serbian 
songs),  in  1867  The  Poetical  Works  of  Owen  Meredith,  in  1S69 
On>al,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,  and  in  1 874  Fables  in  Song,    Tomm- 
hauser  (1S61)  was  written  by  L.  and  Julian  Fane,  of  whom  he 
wrote  a  Memoir  in   1 87 1.     L.  also  published  in  1 874  Speechaoj 
Edward,  Lord  Z.,  with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  his  Son, 
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tlie  thiiteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Mu^  and  the  Hebrew 
Mem*  It  is  the  labial  among  the  liauids, 
and  reiy  nniform  in  pronunciation,  oeing 
most  nearly  allied  to  B,  with  which  letter 
it  is  occasionally  confounded.  Camera 
becomes  '  chamber ; '  mors  ^  death,  has  the 
same  root  ms  ambrosia;  Mbemus  is  the  Latin 
adjective  ftom  hiems  or  kiemps.  This  last 
example  shows  also  the  connection  of  M  with 
P,  which  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  modem  Greek  uses  MP  to  express 
the  sound  of  B,  this  latter  letter  being  in  that 
language  pronounced  as  V.  M  sometimes 
'  i&lercfaanges  with  N;  English  'him'  is  German  ihn  in  the 
objectire  case,  and  the  accusative  termination  um  in  Latin  is 
iIwiTs  m  in  Greek.  In  Latin  the  final  M  must  have  had  a 
peculiarly  weak  sound,  for  it  is  sometimes  altogether  dropped ; 
la  metriad  scansion  it  is  elided  before  a  following  vowel,  and  in 
mtnnscript  writing  it  is  frequently  omitted  and  represented  b^  a 
liae  over  the  word.  As  a  numeral  M  stands  for  looo,  being 
iaid  10  represent  the  initial  letter  of  mille^  or  more  probably  CIx> 
As  an  abbreviation,  M.  A.  as  Magister  Ariium  ;  M.D.,  Doctor 
of  Medidne,  or  of  Music ;  MS^  manuscript ;  P.M.,  /or/  meri- 
dUm^  or  after  noon. 

Maax^mor,  or  reversely,  Kormaer  (according  to  Skene) 
(Gael  wtaor^  *stewutl,'  and  mhor,  '  great  *)>  from  the  loth  to 
ibe  tsth  c  was  the  highest  title  of  honour  amon^  the  Scots,  its 
bolder!  exercising  jurisdiction  over  such  extensive  districts  as 
Athole,  Moray,  or  Ross,  and  sometimes  waginc  independent 
war  with  the  Scottish  sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and 
Doocan  VIL  The  office  was  strictly  hereditary.  With  the 
extension  of  feudalism  the  title  was  gradually  superseded  by  that 
of  Earl  (q.  v.)<  The  Moor  was  a  subordinate  authoritv,  holding 
the  same  relative  position  to  a  M.  as  a  baron  to  an  earl  or  count. 
See  Skene's  Celtic  Scoiiand^  vol  i. 


(Fr.  Met€se\  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the 
Plitcao  de  Langres,  in  the  S.  of  Haute-Mame,  flows  in  a  N. 
direction  through  the  departments  of  Vosges,  Meuse,  and  the 
vild,  romantic  Ardennes,  crosses  the  Belgian  frontier  after  pass- 
ing Sedan,  and  receives  at  Namur  its  largest  tributary,  the 
Sambre,  which  nearly  doubles  its  volume.  It  then  changes  its 
coarse  to  N.E.,  Passes  Li^e,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Oonhe,  separates  Dutch  from  Belgian  Limburg,  passes  Maas- 
tricht and  Koermond,  receiving  the  Roer,  traverses  Dutch  Lim- 
loiv,  and  curving  westward,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  N. 
Brabant,  and  joins  the  Waal  (q.  v.)  opposite  Gorkum.  Its  entire 
length  is  580  miles,  of  which  460  are  navigable. 

]Ua«'tiidht!(Flem.  Maesiriehi;  *the  pasture  on  the  Maas '), 
a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  NeUierlands,  and  capital  of  Lim- 
targ,  on  the  Ith  bank  of  the  Maas,  16  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Li^, 
aod  20  N.  W.  of  Aachen  by  rail,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Wijk, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  stone  bridge  500  feet  long,  its 
chief  boildings  are  St  Gervais  Church,  with  five  towers ;  a  town- 
hoose,  contaming  a  public  libranr ;  the  citadel,  on  the  Pieters- 
berg ;  a  synagogue,  tnree  hospitals,  an  athenaeum,  theatre,  music- 
acbool,  &C.  The  Pietersberg,  a  calcareous  hill,  is  honeycombed 
by  a  qnany,  fonniag  a  labyrinth  with  ao,ooo  walks.  I*  has  an 
extensive  transit  trader  and  manufactures  of  macfainenr,  leather, 
glass,  paper,  woollens,  pottery,  firearms,  soap,  gin,  ac.  Pop. 
(1S75)  a8,8^i.  L.  snflered  much  in  tiie  wars  between  the 
United  PTOfinoe^  Spain,  and  Fiance.  The  neighbourhood  can 
be  flooded  tritb  water. 


XabilloB,  Jeaa,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
November  23,  1632,  at  Saint-Pierremont,  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Saint- Ren^  (1653),  began  to  edit  the  works  of 
St  Bernard  (1663),  the  first  volume  appearing  in  1668.  In  1681 
appeared  his  De  Re  DiplomcUica^  which  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  contributions  to  French  history.  M.  tra- 
veiled  through  France  and  Bavaria  in  1682,  through  Italy  in 
1685,  where  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress  among 
scholars.  On  his  return  he  published  the  Museum  Ilaiieum. 
M.  died  at  Paris,  December  27,  1707.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  his  ideal  of  historical  research  was  high.  His  works, 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  are  extraordinarily  voluminous.  See 
Valeiy's  Correspondance  irUdiie  de  MaHllon  et  de  Montfaufon, 

Mao,  a  common  prefix  in  Gaelic  surnames,  meaning  '  son.' 
Its  etymology  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
Norman  FitM  (from  Lat  /Uius),  the  Erse  O*,  and  the  Welsh  Mad, 
contracted  to  W/,  and  often  incorporated,  as  in  Pryce,  originally 
Ap  Rhys. 

Macad'am,  John  Loudon,  the  inventor  of '  macadamised ' 
road-making,  was  bom  2ist  September  1756,  in  Ayrshire,  where 
he  became  in  middle  life  a  trustee  for  roads.  He  published  two 
pamphlets,  A  PraetUal  Essay  on  Ihe  Scientific  Repair  and  Pre- 
servation of  Public  Roads  (181 9),  and  Remarks  on  the  Present 
State  ^Road-Making  (1820;  5th  ed.,  with  additions  and  appen- 
dix, 1822),  recommending,  with  other  improvements,  the  use  in 
road-making  of  small  pieces  of  granite^  flint,  or  hard  stone,  in 
layers  a  few  inches  deep,  which  would  become  solidised  by  traffic. 
His  views  attracted  the  attention  of  Government,  who  appointed 
him  surveyor-general  of  the  roads  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  made 
a  practical  and  successful  trial  of  his  systenu  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  metropolitan  roads,  and  received  a  gift 
of  ;f  10,000  from  the  State.  The  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he 
declined  for  himself,  was  conferred  on  his  son  in  1834.  He  died 
at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  26th  November  1836.  M.  published 
Observation  of  the  Management  of  Trusts  for  the  Care  of  Turn- 
pike Roads  in  1825. 

Haca'o,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  S.E.  promontory 
of  the  Chinese  island  of  Hiang-shan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chu- 
kiang,  70  miles  S.  of  Canton.  Area  28  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
71,739,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Europeuis.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  senate-house,  twelve  churches,  and  a 
college,  and  is  aefended  by  six  forts,  with  a  garrison  (1875)  ^^ 
C4  officers  and  972  privates.  The  commercial  importance  of  M. 
has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  foundation  (1839)  of  Hong-kong, 
and  by  the  suppression  (1872-73)  of  the  exportation  of  Coolies 
(q.  v.),  and  an  attempt  to  revive  its  prosperity  by  declaring  it  a 
fifee  port  (February  2i8,  1846)  has  hitherto  proved  a  failure.  In 
1875-76  the  revenues  amounted  tO;f77,6i9 ;  the  expenditure  to 
^70,^96.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  factory  at  M.  m  1563,  and 
in  1586  obtained  a  grant  of  the  peninsula,  which  till  1844  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  of  Goa.  In  a  grotto  above  the 
town  Camoens  composed  his  iMsiad, 

Kacan/ni  (ItaL  maccan,  'to  bruise'  or  'crush*),  is  a  pre- 
paration from  the  hard  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  tropical  or 
warm  countries,  and  which  also  are  the  source  of  the  substance 
known  as  semolina.  For  the  preparation  of  M.  the  wheat  is 
ground  to  a  fine  meal,  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and 
squeezed  through  openings  in  an  enclosed  box  or  piston.  The 
nature  of  the  apertures  determines  the  name  of  the  product,  M. 
being  formed  as  small  tubes  or  rods  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose 
quill,  while  that  expressed  in  fine  threads  through  very  small 
apertures  is  termed  Vermketti  (q.  v.).     The  same  material  is 
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also  rolled  out  to  thin  flat  cakes  from  which  small  rings,  lozenges, 
stfirs,  and  'innumerable  other  fancy  shapes  are  stamped  out, 
which  are  called  Italian  pastes.  Of  whatever  form  made,  the 
material  is  subsequently  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
by  artificial  heat ;  the  sun-dried  qualities  being  the  best.  It  is 
much  used  for  thickening  soups,  in  the  preparation  of  puddings, 
and  in  other  forms  in  cookery.  The  oest  qualities  of  M.  and 
pastes  are  made  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  where  the  industry  is  ex- 
tensive and  important. 

Macaf  on'io  Poetry,  a  hybrid  composition  consisting  in  the 
admixture  of  Latin  words,  forms,  and  construction  with  some 
modem  vernacular,  was  invented  byTifi-degli-Odassi,  of  Padua, 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  Well-known  examples  are  the 
Maccaronea  (Tusc  1521)  of  Teofilo  Folengo,  a  Benedictine  of 
Mantua;  the  Meygra  Entrepriza^  &c.  (Avignon,  1537),  of  the 
Proven9al  Antoine  de  la  Sable ;  the  German  Floia^  Corium 
VersicaU^  &c.  (1593) ;  the  MacaronU  of  Mol lire's  Malade  Imngi- 
naire^  and  the  PoUmo-Middinia^  commonly  ascribed  to  Drum- 
mond.     See  Morgan's  Macaronic  Poetry  (New  York,  1872). 

SCacaroon'  (Fr.  macaroni  'a  kind  of  pastry ')  a  small  sweet 
biscuit  made  in  England  from  the  meal  of^  almonds,  sugar,  white 
of  eggs,  and  grated  lemon  peel. 

Macart'ney,  George,  Earl,  son  of  George  M.  of  Auchin- 
leek,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Lissanoume,  in  Ireland, 
14th  May  1737,  and  studied  at  Dublin  University.  In  1764  he 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Russian  court,  became 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  on  his  retum,  and  in  1775 
was  made  Governor  of  Grenada  and  Tobago,  where  he  remained 
till  the  capture  of  the  islands  by  the  French  in  1779,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  prisoner.  In  1 780  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  in  1792  was  ap|>ointed  first  British  ambassador 
to  China.  On  his  retum  M.  was  created  an  earl  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain.  He  died  at  London,  31st  March  1806.  His 
secretary,  Staunton,  has  written  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  M.'s  embassy.  See  also  Barrow,  Public  Life  and 
WHiings  of  the  late  Earl  M,  (2  vols.  Lond.  1807). 

Macartney  Cock,  a  species  of  Phasianida  or  pheasants,  so 
named  from  its  having  been  described  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Gallophasis^  its  scientific  name  being  the  G.  ignitus.  It  has  also 
been  named  the  '  Fireback  Pheasant,'  and  an  allied  species  is 
Veillot's  fireback  ((7.  Veillotii),  The  back  is  covered  with 
brilliant  red  feathers.  The  head  is  crested,  and  the  general 
colour  is  a  very  deep  violet  black  with  a  prominent  metallic 
lustre.  The  central  tail  feathers  are  white,  and  the  tail  is  divided 
— the  feathers  of  each  side  being  curved.  The  male  is  larger 
than  the  female,  and  attains  a  length  of  2  feet.  The  AL  C. 
inhabits  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  £.  Archipelago. 

Macass'ar,  or  Vlaar'dingen,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  Celebes  (q.  v. ),  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the 
south-western  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Goa,  and  on  the 
Strait  of  M.  Its  harbour  has  good  anchorage,  is  protected  by  two 
forts,  and  was  declared  a  free  port,  January  i,  1847.  M.  car- 
ries on  a  lively  trade  with  Java  and  Singapore  in  horses,  coitons, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  has  valuable  trepang  fisheries.  Estimated 
pop.  21,000. 

Macassar  Oil.  This  product,  largely  used  as  a  drying  oil  in 
Britain,  is  imported  from  India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
is  believed  to  be  principally  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  saf- 
flower  plant,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  When  first  expressed,  M. 
O.  is  white  and  thick  like  butter,  but  when  refined  it  becomes 
liquid  and  transparent,  in  which  condition  it  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  for  buming  in  India.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Dutch  capital  of  Celebes,  whence  it  was  originally  imported. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babing^on,  Lord,  a  great  English 
historian,  son  of  Zachary  M.,  was  bom  25th  October  1800,  at 
Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  a  small 
school  in  Clapham,  and  under  the  private  tuition  of  a  clergyman. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
became  a  great  debater  at  the  Union,  twice  took  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  English  verse,  gained  (1821)  the  Craven  Scholarship, 
graduated  B.A.  (1822),  and  was  elected  Fellow  (1824).  Before 
this  M.  had  entered  the  arena  of  literature  as  a  contributor  to 
Knighfs  Quarterly  Magcadne,  At  the  Freemason's  Hall,  Lon- 
don (1824),  he  made  his  d&ttt  as  a  public  speaker  upon  the 


question  of  abolition,  began  to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (August  1825),  was  called  to  the  bar  (1826),  appointed 
to  a  Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy  (1827),  and,  through  tlie 
influence  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  returned  for  Calne  (1830)  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  next  two  years  his  reputation  wu 
greatly  extended  by  speeches   delivered  in  the  coone  of  the 
debates  upon  Reform,  which  he  supported  from  the  Whig  point 
of  view.     lu  1832  M.  was  returned  for  Leeds,  and  spoke  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Irish  union,  in  behalf  of  a  bill  for  removing  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  another  for  depriving  the  East 
India  Company  of  their  exclusive  trade  with  China.    He  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
and  (in  1834)  president  of  a  new  law  commission  for  India,  and 
member  of  the   Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta,  where  he  re- 
mained till   1838.     In  1839   M.  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Edinburgh,   was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  (1840),  r^ 
elected  for  Edinburgh  (1041),  became  Paymaster- General  (1S46),   , 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  during  all  this  period  voting  with 
his  party  and  speaking  in  favour  of  various  liberal  measores.  ' 
At  the  general  election  of  1847  M.  lost  his  seat,  owing  to  his  1 
advocacy  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  though  the  electors  of  { 
Edinburgh  retrieved  their  anti-Popish   narrowness  in  1852  by  > 
returning  him  unsolicited  and  with  his  expenses  paid,  his  political  j 
career  really  ended  at  the  former  date.     In  1849  he  became  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  Fellow  of  the  Rojral  I 
Society,  in  1857  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Academy,  High  | 
Steward  of  Cambridge  and  Baron  of  Rothley.     Meanwhile  hit 
progress  in  literature  had  been  one  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy. 
Besides  his  essays  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  Edinhurghy  it  \ 
published  his  Lays   of  Ancient  Rome  (1842),  which  coDLiin 
vigorous  and  dashing  verses.      Two  volumes  of  the  Histcrj  #/  ■ 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II,  came  out  in  1849.  and  ' 
other  two  in  1855.     On  both  occasions  the  excitement  which  > 
followed  their  publication  was  unprecedented.     Now  that  the  | 
great  controversies  between  Whig  and  Tory  are  laid  to  rest  by  I 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principles  which  the  former  per- 
sistently upheld,  it  becomes  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  learned  partisan  the  Whig  cause  ever  possessed.  ' 
M.  had  a  great  historical  faculty.     He  could  appreciate  charac-  ' 
ters,  motives,  movements,  and  issues.     He  was  filled  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  for  rational  liberty  and  orderly  progress,  and 
with  an  equally  noble  hatred  of  despotism  and  injustice.    He 
recognised  that  a  nation's  history  is  the  record  of  its  manifold 
life,  and  he  poured  over  his  pages  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  his 
knowledge,  literary,  social,  religious,  and  political,  till  his  readen 
are  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  vivid  details.     It  was  impossib'e  > 
that  history  written  with  such  minuteness  could  be  isTariably 
correct.     Errors  were  discovered  and  triumphantly  exhibited  by 
his  political  opponents,  but  when  all  abatements  have  been  made, 
his  work  remains  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  English  literature,  > 
alike  for  the  knowledge  it  displays,  the  spirit  that  animates  it,  1 
the  richness  and  felicity  of  its  language,  and  the  strength,  anima- 
tion, and  brilliant  simplicity  of  its  style.     During  the  hut  six 
years  of  his  life  M.  contributed  a  number  of  lives  to  ^CSAEncyd^-  ' 
padia  Britannica.    He  died  at  Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,  on  the 
28ih  of  December  1859.     A  complete  edition  of  M.'s  writings  in 
8  vols,  was  published  by  his  sister.  Lady  Trevelyan,  in  1S66.   i 
See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay ,  by  his  nephew,  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  (2  vols.  2d  ed.  1877).  j 

Macaw'  {Macrocerus\  the  name  applied  to  various  Scamorial 
birds  nearly  related  to  the  parrots,  and  included  in  the  latter  j 
family  {Psittacida),     A  special  snb-family  (Araina)  has  been 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  the  M.,  the  members  of  this  j 
group  having  bare  cheeks  and  very  long  tail-feathers.    The  M. 
inhabits  tropical  America.     Its  plumage  is  brilliant.    The  bill  is   ' 
large  and  powerful,  and  serves  to  crack  nuts  and  other  fnaH  ! 
upon  which  it  subsists.     The  M.  may  be  domesticated,  bat  nerer 
shows  a  docility  equal  to  the  parrot,  while  its  voice  is  very  hanh.   ! 
The  best-known  species  are  the  M,  macac,  the  Scarlet  M.,  and 
the  Blue  and  Yellow  M.  {M,  Ararauna),     The  former  inhabits   j 
the  W.  India  Islands,  and  attains  a  length  of  3  feet    The  latter, 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  is  more  commonlv  brought  to  thif 
country.  The  green  M.  (M,  severus)  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Braal,   , 
and  commits  great  havoc  in  coifee-plantations.  , 

Macaw  Tree  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Acncpmii^  t 
genus  of  palms  allied  to  the  coco  palm,  the  name  being  taken    , 
from  the  elegant  tufts  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stems.  One    1 
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spedes,  A,  aUrocarfa,  is  wide-spread  in  S.  America,  its  trunk 
nses  to  ^  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  its  leaTes,whick  in  the 
young  state  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  when  mature  extend  to  10 
or  15  feet  The  'great'  M.  T..is  A,  lasiostatha^  and  Solanum 
mammatmm  has  obtained  the  name  of  '  Jtf.  ousAJ 

Xaobeth' or  Maobethad  (Gael,  'son  of  life')*  a  Scottish 
king,  whose  tnie  history  is  almost  lost  in  myth.  He  was  hus- 
band of  Gmach,  a  grand-daughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  and  Maarmor 
of  Myrfaciri  or  Moray.  At  this  time  Orkney,  SutherUmd,  and 
Caithness  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Norse  Earl  Thorfinn.  The 
Orhuyimga  Saga  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  struggle  between  this 
Earl  and  King  Duncan.  Mr.  Skene  is  of  opinion  tmit  after  Duncan 
had sostaineda crashing  defeat,  M.,  instead  of  hastening  to  his 
bdp,  treacherously  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Thorfinn,  slew 
his  master — accordmg  to  the  later  chronicles — at  Bothgowan 
('smith's  hut'),  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  and  assuming  his  sceptre, 
wielded  it  with  good  repute,  being  the  first  Scottish  ruler  who 
opened  communications  with  Rome,  whither  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  on  pilgrimage  in  1050^  and  the  first  to  make  grants  of  lands 
to  the  Church.  But  Malcolm  MacDuncan,  aided  by  Siward, 
the  Danish  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  by  Ma<^uff,  Maarmor 
of  Fife,  defeated  him  at  Dunslnnane  in  1054,  and  slew  him  at 
Ijimphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  December  5,  1056.  -  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  account  of  M.  from  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  he 
again  from  Hector  Boece.  See  Hill  Burton's  History  ofScotland^ 
foL  I  p.  369^  and  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland^  voL  L  pp.  4i02-6. 

Xaoe'abees  is  a  name  given  to  a  family  of  Jewish  princes, 
otherwise  and  properly  called  the  Asmonsean  dynasty,  the 
liistoiy  of  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  167).  When  the  officers 
of  Antiochus  were  everywhere  setting  up  heathen  altars,  at 
Modin,  Mattathiasy  a  priest,  slew  the  first  renegade  Jew  who 
advanced  to  take  part  in  the  worship,  and  led  a  band — ^includ- 
ing his  own  fi^^  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and 
Jonathan — ^who  slew  the  Syrians  present,  and  then  retired  to 
the  desert,  wher«  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  small  armv. 
They  threw  dovrn  the  heathen  altars  and  established  the  old 
worship,  being  g^enerally  victorious  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Syrians.  On  tlie  death  of  Mattathias  (B.a  166)  the  com- 
mand of  the  insuigents  was  assumed  by  his  third  son  Judas, 
from  whose  cognomen,  Makkabi  ('hammer'),  the  whole  family 
derived  their  n&me.  With  vastly  inferior  numbers  he  defeated 
the  Syrian  amaies  one  after  another,  and  at  last  recaptured 
Jenisalem.  His  first  act  was  to  purify  the  temple,  and  dedicate 
it  anew  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (&c  163),  in  commemoration 
of  which  act  a  festival  was  ever  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Jews.  When  Judas  at  last  fell  in  battle  (B.C.  160)  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  contests  for  the  S3rrian  throne,  and  was  made  high- 
priest  by  one  of  the  claimants.  Jonathan  being  put  to  death 
(S.C  143)  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Simon  as  high- 
pnest  and  prince,  under  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a  time  of 
comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  in  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
In  B.C.  135,  however,  he  was  murdered  along  with  two  of  his 
sons,  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  died  B.a  106,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Aristobnlus(B.c.  106-105),  who  assumed  the 
title  of  royalty.  The  other  M.  were  Alexander  Jannseus  (B.a 
105-78),  Alexandra  (B.C.  78-69),  Aristobulus  II.  (B.a  69-46), 
Hyrcanus  II.  (li.a  46-30),  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod, 
and  her  brother  Aristobulus,  who  was  made  high-priest,  but 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Herod.  See  Ewald's  Geschichte  d» 
Vclk,  IsraH  (Eng.  tnns.  1869),  and  Stanley's  Jewish  Church 
(2d  ed.  1877). 

Xaoeabees,  Books  of,  is  the  title  of  certain  Jewish  his- 
tories containing  chiefly  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  thejews 
in  their  war  of  independence  under  the  Maccabees  (q.  v.).  There 
were  in  all  four  books,  and  according  to  some  a  fifth  ;  of  which 
three  are  still  read  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  two  in  the 
Western,  although  in  the  Reformed  Churches  they  are  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha  (q.  y.).  The  First  B.  of  M,^  which  is  the 
second  in  order  of  time,  contains  a  history  ot  the  war  begun  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews  from  B.a  175  to  the 
death  of  Simon  Maccabee,  B.C.  135*  The  original  was  pro- 
bably written  in  Hebrew,  but  is  now  lost  The  Second  B.  ofM, 
begins  its  history  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  first,  and  closes 
with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabee  over  Nicanor  (B.C.  i6i}.    It 
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is  an  abridgment  of  an  older  work  by  Jason,  a  Jew  of  C^ene, 
giving  the  nistory  of  the  Jews  under  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  Third  B,  of  M,^ 
which  is  still  read  in  the  Eastern  Church,  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  and  of  their  deliverance  by  Divine  interposition.  As 
it  thus  contains  the  history  of  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Maccabees,  it  seems  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  actions  it  records  to  those  in  the  B.  of  M.  proper. 
The  Fourth  B,  0/  M.,  also  called  On  the  Supreme  Sove- 
reigntv  of  Reason^  and  which  in  early  times  was  ascribed  to 
Josepnus,  contains  a  fuller  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar, 
of  the  seven  brothers,  and  of  their  mother,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  2  Mace.  vi.  vii.  The  Fifth  B,  of  M.^  which  is  now 
extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  begins  with  the  attempt 
on  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus,  and  ends  with 
the  murder  by  Herod  of  his  wife  Mariamne  and  his  two  sons. 

McCarthy.  Jusiizi,  novelist  and  journalist,  was  bom  in 
Cork,  November  22,  1830.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cork 
Examiner  from  1846  to  1853,  when  he  joined  that  of  the 
Northern  Times,  LiverpooL  In  i860  he  became  parliamentary 
reporter  for  the  Morning  Star,  in  1861  foreign  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  chief  editor,  1864-68.  Daring  18&-71  M.  made  a 
complete  tour  of  the  United  States.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  political  writers  in  the  Daily  News,  a 
position  he  still  (1877)  holcu.  But  though  a  vigorous  and  accom- 
plished contributor  to  political  literature,  M.  has  won  a  wider 
fame  in  fiction.  His  novels  are — Paul  Massie  (1866);  The 
Waterdaie  Neighbours  (1867);  My  Enemy's  Daughter  (1869) ; 
Lady  JudUh  (1871) ;  A  Fair  Saxon  (1873) ;  Linley  Kochford 
(1874) ;  Dear  Lady  DisdcUn  (1875)  >  <^^  ^*^*  Misanthrope^  now 
( 1877)  appearing  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaane,  These  works 
are  skilfully  constructed,  abound  in  incident,  and  are  written  in 
exquisitely  beautiful  English.  Everywhere  we  can  notice  the 
play  of  a  keen,  incisive,  and  graceful  intellect,  of  warm,  tender 
sensibilities,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  healthy  spirit.  M.  has 
also  written  essays  and  papers  on  many  subjects ;  Con  Amore 
(a  collection  of  essays,  1868) ;  Critical  Notice  of  George  Sand 
(1870) ;  Prohibitory  Legislation  in  the  United  States  (1872) ; 
Modem  Leaders  (biographical  sketches,  New  York,  1872),  &c. 
As  a  lecturer  M.  has  few  equals.  The  easy  yet  ornate  elegance 
of  his  unwritten  composition  exerts  a  peculiar  and  unwonted 
charm. 

H'Olell'an,  George  Brinton,  an  U.S.  general,  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  December  3,  1826^  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
University  (1842),  and  at  West  Point  (1846),  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  Mexican  campaign  (1846-48),  and  in  1855 
visited  the  seat  of  the  Crimean  War,  issuing  on  his  return  ms 
Organisation  of  European  Armies,  In  1857  he  Quitted  the  army 
to  assume  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Illinois  Railwav,  which  he 
exchanged  in  i860  for  the  presidency  of  the  St  Louis  Line. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  M.  received  the  command  of 
the  Federal  troops  in  Western  Virginia  (June  21,  1861),  when 
he  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Rich  Mountain  (July  ii),  and 
(August  20)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General-in-chief  from 
November  to  March  1 1,  1862,  he  besieged  Yorktown,  but  was 
forced  by  the  disastrous  '  Peninsular  Campaign '  to  retreat  to  the 
James  (July  4,  5) ;  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  Washington 
(September  5),  he  followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  fought  the  in- 
decisive actions  of  South  Mountain  (September  14),  and  Antietam 
(September  17),  and  in  the  November  following  was  relieved  of 
his  command.  In  September  1864  he  failed  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  having  resigned  his  commission 
(November  4),  made  a  tour  in  Europe  (1865-68).  On  his  return 
he  was  engaged  in  various  engineering  works,  and  in  1870  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  New  York  docks,  which  office  he  re- 
signed m  1872.  M.  is  the  author  of  numerous  military  and 
engineering  text-books. 

Macclesfield,  a  manufacturine  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
on  the  river  Bollin,  165  miles  N.  W.  of  London  by  raiL  It  has 
seven  churches  (the  finest,  St.  Michael's,  founded  in  1278),  and 
an  endowed  gnunmar  school,  founded  in  1502,  and  rebuilt  in 
1866.  M.  is  the  chief  centre  in  England  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. Dyeing  and  brewing  are  carried  on,  also  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  pottery,  and  small  wares.  M.  has  three  banks 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  returns  two  members  to  Parlia« 
ment    Pop.  (1871)  35»57o. 
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M'Clin'tock,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  an  Arctic  navigator 
born  at  Dundalk  in  1819,  entered  the  navy  (1831),  served  in  the 
Franklin  Discovery  Expeditions  of  Ross  (1848),  Austin  (1850), 
and  Belcher  (1852),  and  became  post-captain  (1854).  In  1857, 
as  commander  of  the  Fox^  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin  (q.  v.), 
M.  discovered  the  fate  of  Sir  John  and  his  crews,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  (1859)  he  was  knighted,  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  made  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  In  1871  he  became  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  1872  Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 
He  is  author  of  The  Voyage  0/  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Sects  (Lond. 
i860;  3d  ed.  1869). 

M'Clure',  Sir  Robert  John  le  Kesurier,  the  discoverer 
of  the  N.  W.  Passage,  was  born  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  January 
28,  1807.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  he  entered  the 
Navy,  served  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1836,  on  the  Canadian 
lakes,  and  on  the  American  and  W.  Indian  coasts  till  1846,  gradu- 
ally rose  to  the  rank  of  first-lieutenant  (1838),  joined  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  search  for  Franklin  (1848),  and  on  his  return  was 
made  commander.  In  1850  he  was  nominated  to  the  Investi- 
gator^  and  again  dispatched  in  search  of  Franklin,  The  expedi- 
tion, entering  Behring  Strait,  reached  117*  10'  W,  long,  and  73° 
10' N.  lat.,  30  miles  from  Melville  Strait  (i6th  September  1851), 
but  was  there  fixed  in  the  ice.  A  sledge  party  sighted  the  N.W. 
Passage  on  the  22d  October.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  press  for- 
ward, the  Investigator  sailed  round  the  S.  end  of  Banks'  Land 
for  30  miles,  and  was  again  checked  by  ice.  In  an  inlet  which 
they  called  Mercy  Bay,  the  party  were  imprisoned  till  April 
1854,  when  they  were  relieved  by  Captain  Kellett,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  England.  M.  was  made  post-captain,  and  re- 
ceived a  knighthood,  while  the  officers  and  crew  were  rewarded 
by  a  grant  of  ;£^io,ooo.  Subsequently  M,  served  in  the  E.  Indies 
and  China,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  October  18,  1873. 

M*Grie',  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Dunse,  November  1772,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Kelso, 
and  took  charge  of  an  Anti-burgher  congregation  in  1795.  In 
18 1 2  he  published  a  Life  of  John  Knox,  which  remains  unex- 
celled as  a  learned  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Scotch 
reformer.  The  Life  of  Afidrew  MelvUle  appeared  in  1 819,  and 
bears  the  maik  of  patient  scholarship,  though,  like  his  other 
writings,  it  is  deficient  in  judicial  balance  when  the  question 
of  Presbytcrianism  is  concerned.  Hallam  condemns  its  *  Pres- 
byterian Hildebrandism.*  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  5th  August 
1835,  bearing  a  personal  reputation  for  sincere  piety  and  noble 
simplicity  of  character.  See  Life  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Af^Crie, 
D.D.,  by  his  son  (Edinb.  1S40). 

Maccull'och,  Horatio,  a  Scottish  landscape  painter,  was 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1806.  His  first  important  work,  *  A  View  on 
the  Clyde,*  appeared  in  1829.  In  1839  M.  was  elected  an  R.S.A., 
when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  24th  June  1867. 
M.  had  a  prolific  pencil,  and  sent  from  his  studio  too  much 
work.  But  his  Highland  scenes  are  strikingly  vivid  and  faith- 
ful, and  will  long  preserve  his  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.     Among  his  more  notable  pictures  are  *  Loch-an-£ilan,' 

*  View  in  Cadzow  Forest,'  *  Misty  Corries,*  *  Deer  Forest,  Isle 
of  Skye,*  *  Mist  Rising  off  the  Mountains,'  *  Kilchum  Castle,' 

*  Bothwell  Castle,'   and  *  Invcrlochy  Castle.' 

Macculloch,  John,  M.D.,  a  geologist  and  physician, 
was  born  in  Guernsey,  October  6,  1773.  He  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  began  practice  at  Blackheath,  but  in  181 1  was 
employed  by  the  Government  to  undertake  various  scientific 
surveys  in  Scotland.  Latterly  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  Addiscombc  Military  School,  connected  with  the 
East  India  Company.  He  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  August 
21,  1835.  M.'s  chief  works  are  A  Description  of  the  IVestem 
Islands  of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  (1819),  A  Geolo* 
giccU  Classification  of  Rocks  (1 821),  The  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland  (1824),  System  of  Geology  and  Theory  of  the 
Earth  (183 1),  2J\6.  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of 
God  (1837),  besides  two  medical  works  on  Malaria  (1827),  and 
on  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Diseases  (2  vols.  1829). 

K^Oull'och,  John  Bamsay,  was  bom  at  Isle  of  Whithorn, 
Wigtonshire,  ist  March  1789,  and  became  (1817)  a  contributor 
to  the  Scotsman,  which  he  edited  for  about  two  years.  In  1818 
he  starte<l  a  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Review^  to  which  he 
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contributed  an  unbroken  series  of  articles,  principally  dealii^  with 
questions  of  political  economy.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London,  and 
in  1838  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  M.  wastvola- 
minous  writer  ;  but  his  style  was  clear  and  firm ;  and  his  think- 
ing remarkable  for  practical  good  sense  and  general  liberality. 
His  Dictionaries  of  Commerce  and  Geography  passed  throogii 
several  editions,  and  were  translated  into  more  than  one  forei^ 
language.  His  editions  of  Smith  and  Ricardo  are  of  high  Taiue, 
but  the  most  popular  of  his  works  is  Principles  of  Fbliticcl 
Economy  (1849).    M.  died  nth  November  1864. 

Macdon'ald,  ^tienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre,  a 

French  marshal,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  bom  at  Sedan,  171b 
November  1765,  entered  the  army  in  his  nineteenth  year,  scrrd 
as  sub-lieutenant  under  Maillebois,  and  in  1 795  had  risen  to  be  1 
general  of  brigade.     For  nine  years  he  distinjgoished  himself  in  I 
the  field,  overcoming  the  Austrians  at  Modena  (1799),  and  driT'  I 
ing  them  from  Switzerland  and  the  Tjrrol  (1801),  but  his  friend- 
ship for  Moreau  lost  him  the  Emperor's  favour.    He  liTcd  in  | 
retirement  for  five  years,  and  in  1809  was  siunmoned  to  a  com-  I 
mand  under  Eug^e  Beauhamais,  where  he  distinguished  himself  | 
by  executing  the  passage  of  Isonzo,  compelling  Laibach  to  api:- 
ulate,  and  capturing  cannons  and  stores.     At  Wa^ram  Napoleon 
was  reconciled  to  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  Due  de 
Tarente.     In  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he  led  armies  with  suc- 
cess, and  at  the  Bourbon  return  to  power  he  took  office  under  the 
monarchy,  being  confirmed  in  his  peerage.     From  1815  he  acted 
as  one  of  four  majors-general  of  the  royal  guard  near  the  person 
of  the  king.     He  died  7ih  September  1840^  at  Courcelles.    See 
Jomini's  Precis  des  Operations  Militaires, 

MacDonald,  George,  novelist  and  poet,  was  bom  io 
Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  after  which  he  studied  at  Highbury 
College,  London,  for  the  Independent  ministry.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  a  preacher  in  that  body,  but  retired  from  the  pulpii 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  has  frequently  lectured  m 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  Shakesperian  and 
other  subjects,  and  in  1872-73  made  a  lecturing  tour  in  AmcrioL 
His  works  include  Within  and  Without,  a  dramatic  poem  (1855) ; 
Poems  (1857) ;  Phantasies  (1858) ;  David  Elginbrod {i^i) ;  AUc 
Forbes  (1865) ;  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood  (1866);  Gmld 
Court  (1867) ;  Robert  Falconer  (1868)  ;  Wilfrid  Cumbemede 
(1871);  Malcolm  (1874);  St,  George  and  St,  Michael  {l^7^)\ 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate  (1876);  and  the  Mar^  cf  Icssv 
(1877).  He  has  written  some  graceful  fairy  romances  for  the 
young,  such  as  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  (1870);  Jiu 
PHncess  Goblin  (1871) ;  The  Wise  Woman  (1876).  M.  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  portrayal  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
N.-E.  of  Scotland  ;  infuses  a  poetry  into  his  treatment  of  com* 
mon  things,  and  shows  much  insight  into  the  development  o4 
thought  and  character.  A  vein  of  religious  speculation  md 
theological  controversy  runs  more  or  less  through  all  his  notels. 
His  feeling  is  earnest,  his  faith  is  broad  and  XopA,  his  creed  a 
tolerant  and  hopeful  Christianity.  Among  his  purely  religious 
writings  are  Unspoken  Sermons  (1866) ;  The  Miracles  of  cut 
Lord  {iSyo) ;  and  Exotics  (translations  from  German  and  Iiaiian 
hymns,  1876). 

Kacdonald,  Sir  John  Alexander,  a  Canadian  statesman, 
was  bom  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  1 815,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  removed  to  Kingston,  Canada,  m 
1820.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1835,  elected  to  the  Canadoo 
Parliament  in  1844,  and  held  the  posts  of  Receiver-General, 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  ( 1 847-50).  Twice  Attorney-General  for  Canada  (1854-62, 
and  1862-64),  he  was  made  Minister  of  MiliUa  in  1865,  Minister 
of  Justice  in  1868,  and  Premier  in  1869,  retaining  office  liil 
November  5,  1873.  The  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  he  v" 
chairman  of  the  commission  in  London  that  arranged  the  terms 
of  confederation,  1866.  At  present  (1877)  he  is  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Representatives. 

Mace,  in  medieval  times,  was  a  weapon  of  offence  in  the  form 
of  a  short  wooden  staff  headed  with  a  heavy  spiked  ball  of  ir^ 
Now  it  is  a  staff  of  ofhce  or  authority  in  Parliament,  law  courts, 
universities,  and  with  other  high  corporate  bodies  endowed  in 
any  way  with  judicial  functions. 
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consists  of  the  arillode  or  false  aril  which  surrounds  the 
shell  of  the  Nvtnug  ((^.  v. ).  When  fresh  it  is  a  brilliant  scarlet 
colour,  but  on  drying  it  becomes  yellow,  of  which  colour,  and  as 
iHick,  flat,  somewhat  heav^  blades  it  is  found  m  commerce.  M. 
has  the  odour  characteristic  of  nutmegs,  and  is  used  in  cookery 
and  medicine  in  the  same  manner.  A  fisdse  M.  from  species  of 
MyristicA,  other  than  the  true  nutmeg,  and  possessed  of  a  strong 
coarse  flavour,  is  sometimes  sent  into  the  market. 

Maoedo'nia,  anciently  denoted  a  region  N.  of  Thessaly,  and 
vaiymg  in  extent  and  character.  At  first  it  was  a  purely  inland 
country,  nowhere  touching  on  the  sea,  but  its  limits  were  gra- 
dually enlar]^  until,  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  it  reached  as  far  N. 
as  Mount  Ilaemus  (the  Balkans),  and  included  a  seabo&rd  that 
St  retched  6oni  the  Piopontis  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  M.  is  mainly 
muuntaiuous,  but  contains  three  wide  alluvial  valleys,  watered 
by  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  Haliacmon.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  originally  regarded  as  true  members  of  the  Hellenic 
iamily,  but  at  anj  rate  in  course  of  time  they  became  thoroughly 
Helleiiised,  and  if  they  did  not  add  much  to  the  common  civili- 
sation of  Hellas,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  carriei  it  over  half 
a  world,  and  gave  it  an  influence  that  is  still  felt  in  the  East. 
Even  at  an  early  period  they  were  far  from  barbarous.  A  Mace- 
donian coin  displaying  superior  art  exists,  bearing  date  500  B.C., 
and  we  read  ot  a  king  Alexander  (the  '  Philhellene ')  who  was 
an  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  Personal  mdour,  and  a 
frank,  military  spirit,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
llie  history  of  M.  (alls  into  three  periods :  (i)  From  the  legend- 
ary past,  reflected  in  Herodotus  and  the  older  poets,  down  to 
the  Persian  War,  B.C.  490.  (2)  From  the  Persian  War  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  ac  323.  (3)  From  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Roman  Conquest,  168  B.C  Its  later  history  is 
merged  in  that  of  Rome.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  it  was 
ovemm  by  Slavic  hordes,  who  gradually  settled  in  its  wasted 

tiains.  During  the  9th  and  nth  centuries  Asiatic  colonists, 
oth  Persian  and  Turkish,  were  introduced  by  the  Bjrzantine 
cmpeiora,  and  it  may  now  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  old  Mace- 
duoian  race  is  practically  extinct.  See  Cousin^ry,  Voyage  dans  la 
Maeedanie  (2  vols.  Par.  1831) ;  Leake,  Travels  in  North  Greece 
(4  vols.  Lond.  1835) ;  Ami  Bou^,  La  Turquie  d* Europe  (4  vols. 
Par.  1840). 


I  Kaoera'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  M.,  finely  situated 
among  vineyards  and  gardens,  23  miles  S.  of  Ancona  and  107 
N.N.E.  of  Rome.  It  has  a  modem  cathedral  and  six  other 
churches,  a  fine  Palazzo  Comunale  of  the  13th  c.,  and  a  univer- 
sity founded  in  1824.  Three  miles  S.  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Cohnia  Hehna  Ricina,    Pop.  (1874)  19,832. 

Macfiurr'en,  George  Alezander,  a  distinguished  English 
co'uposer,  was  bom  at  London,  March  2,  1813.     Taught  by 
Lr.orles  Lucas  (1827),  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  by 
C'.piiani  Potter  (1829),  he  became  Professor  of  Harmony  and 
Composition  at  the  R.  A.  M.  in  1834.    He  succeeded  Sir  W. 
S.  Bennett  as  Principal  of  the  R.  A.  M.  in  March  1875,  ^^"^ 
in  April  1876  was  made  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  also  *  Doctor  of  Music '  (Cantab.).    Among 
t}/e  best  of  his  numerous  works  (of  the  great  merit  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt)  are  the  operas  Don  Quixote  (1846), 
Charles  JL  (1849),  and  RoHn  Hood  (x86o) ;  his  orchestral  sym- 
phonies and  overtures;  the  cantatas,  Lenore  (1851),  May-day 
( I S56),  and  Christmas  (i860) ;  and  more  recently  the  oratorios  St. 
y^^irt  the  Ba/tistf  the  Resurrection,  and  Joseph  (September  1877). 
M.*s  theory  of  music  is  contained  in  his  Rudiments  of  Hcurmony 
(Land.  1840),  and  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony  (1867). 

ICacffill'yOTiddy  Seeks,  a  group  of  schist  mountains  in  the 
S.  \V.  oflreland,  county  of  Kerry,  W.  of  the  Lakes  of  Killaraey, 
28  s<).  miles  in  extent  Carran-tual  (3404  feet)  is  the  highest 
summit  in  Ireland. 

VOee',  Thomas  D'Aroy,  a  Canadian  politician,  was  bom 
at  Carlingford,  Ireland,  13th  April  1825,  went  to  Boston  in 
1842,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pilot,  returned  to  promote 
the  '  Young  Ireland'  movement  of  1848,  escaped  to  New  York, 
America,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Nation,  1848-50,  and  Uter 
of  the  American  Celt,  Displeased  with  the  'Know-Nothing' 
movement  (1854-56)  he  removed  to  Montreal,  Canada,  advocated 
ardent  royalism  in  the  New  Era,  entered  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment in  1857,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1864,  and  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1867.  He  denounced 
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the  Fenian  Society,  and  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  body  at 
Ottawa,  7th  April  1868.  M.'s  ohief  works  are  O^Connell  and  his 
Friends  (1845) ;  Irish  Writers  of  the  17M  Century  (1846) ;  Irish 
Settlers  in  N.  America  (1852) ;  Canadian  Ballads  (1858) ;  Popu- 
lar History  oflreland  (2  vols.  1863) ;  and  Speeches  (1865). 
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Nieolo,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  May  3,  1469.  He  developed  his  brilliant  talents  under 
the  sway  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  tlie  '  Ten  of  Liberty  and  Peace '  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Florentine  RepubUc,  intrusting  him  during  his  term  of 
office  with  no  less  than  twenty-three  embassies  to  foreign  countries. 
He  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  republic,  nerving  its  incapable 
chiefs  to  action,  reorganising  the  whole  of  the  Italian  military 
system,  and  striving,  at  lengUi  almost  single-handed,  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Medici  family  by  emperor  and  pope.  But  to 
these  the  gates  of  Florence  once  more  opened  (1512);  tne  Signory 
fell,  and  with  it  the  secretary.  Despoiled  of  rank  and  office,  he 
was  subjected  to  repeated  insult  by  the  new  government,  and  even 
imprisoned  (1513)  and  tortured  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.  During  this  period  of  dis- 
grace were  written  his  most  famous  works.  Leo  at  length  (1519) 
recalled  him,  intrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration and  the  fortification  of  the  city,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Carpi  in  1 521,  and  finally  employed  him  in  the  army  of  the 
league  against  Karl  Y.  He  died  at  Florence,  22d  June  1527. 
Pointed  to  bv  consent  of  contemporaries  as  the  profonndest 
thinker  and  ablest  diplomatbt  of  his  time,  M.  yet  enjo3rs  no  very 
enviable  reputation  among  modems.  '  Out  of  his  surname,'  says 
Macaulay  (with  more  epigrammatic  point,  however,  thim  philo- 
logical accuracy),  '  they  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out  of 
his  Christian  name  a  synonym  for  the  devil.  *  His  views  of  history 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Discorsi 
sopra  la  Prima  deca  di  T.  Lmo,  his  Vita  di  Castruccio  Castra- 
cam  (Prince  of  Lucca),  his  Legations  (terse,  witty  diplomatic 
dispatches,  full  of  brilliant  pictures  of  contemporary  events), 
and  Delle  Historic  Florentine  (brought  down  to  the  death  of 
young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici).  His  DelP  Arte  delta  Guerra  shows 
complete  mastery  of  military  systems.  He  wrote  sue  comedies, 
one  of  which,  Mandragola,  Voltaire  pronounces  better  than  the 
best  of  Goldoni ;  and  lus  Bdphegor  still  holds  place  as  a  daintily 
humorous  novel.  Even  as  a  poet  he  obtainea  some  fame  with 
the  Decennali,  Assino  cP  Oro,  and  Capitolu  But  his  fame  or 
rather  his  notoriety  rests  on  the  treatbe  on  government  entitled 
//  Principe.  Modem  criticism  has  been  unable  to  find  for  this 
work  praise  or  blame  strong  enough.  Chivalry,  inhumanit|r» 
and  utter  villany,  the  noblest  generosity,  simplicity,  and  craft, 
romance  and  meanness,  are  alike  distinctive  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  it  But  its  immorality  must  be  charged  to  the 
times.  In  its  own  day  no  cry  was  raised  against  it  However 
despicable  and  dangerous  are  som^  parts  of  a  book  he  probably 
wrote  for  bread,  M.  preserved  all  the  virtues  of  a  faithful  citizen. 
The  best  edition  of^  his  works  is  in  10  volumes  (Flor.  18 1 8, 
new  issue  by  P.  Fanfani,  1873) ;  a  French  translation  of  the 
entire  works  by  Peri^  appeared  in  12  vols.  (Par.  1823-26). 
See  Macaulay's  Essay ;  Machiavel,  Son  Ghsie  et  ses  Erreurs,  by 
Artaud  de  Montor  (Par.  1833) ;  and  more  especially  Francesco 
NiUi's  M.  nella  Vitta,  e  nelle  DottHne  (1876),  and  Pasquale 
Villari's  N.  M.  ei  Sud  Tempi,  both  based  on  newly  discovered 
documents  (Flor.  1st  vol  1877). 

Kachines'  are  combinations  of  elements,  which  by  their 
relative  and  determinate  motions  are  capable  of  applying  cner]^ 
to  the  performance  of  useful  work.  '  Until  lately,  especially  in 
this  country,  each  machine  was  studied  by  itself.  The  mechan- 
ism was  first  described,  and  the  principles  of  its  action  then 
investigated,  but  little  effort  was  made  to  attack  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  and  form  a  compact  science  of  it  The  French 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  regarded  M.  as  merely  illus- 
trating particular  theorems  in  theoretical  mechanics.  Quite 
recenUy  the  general  solution  of  the  machine  problem  has  been 
attempted  in  two  distinct  ways  by  Professor  Reuleaux  of  Berlin, 
and  Professor  Flecming  Jenkin  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  con- 
siders M.  kinematically,  defining  a  mechanism  s^  a  closed  kine- 
matic chain,  composed  of  elements  which  enter  in  pain,  such  as 
a  screw  and  its  nut,  a  shafl  and  its  bearing,  &c.  The  latter, 
idth  the  design  of  following  up  Rankine's  investigations  into 
the  efficiency  of  a  machine,  and  of  applying  graphic  methods  for 
its  determination,  conceives  a  machine  as  made  up  of  elements 
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and  joints,  which  are  simply  the  surfaces  of  separation  between 
the  elements.  The  elements  are  the  continuous  parts  of  M., 
and  may  be  solid  or  fluid.  The  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler 
of  a  steam-engine  is  as  much  an  element  as  the  piston-rod  which 
it  drives.  The  energy  which  drives  the  machine  is  developed  in 
one  element,  or  between  two  elements,  and  similarly  the  resis- 
tance which  is  overcome  while  the  machine  is  doing  useful  work 
is  exerted  by  one  element,  or  between  two  elements.  When 
one  element  of  a  machine  is  fixed,  the  earth  simply  becomes  a 
part  of  that  element,  and  in  the  analysis  of  a  machine  the  size 
and  material  of  an  element  is  of  no  consequence.  What  is  really 
essential  is  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
pressure  at  the  various  joints.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Jenkin  bases  his  dynamic  analysis  of 
machinery,  for  the  development  of  which  reference  must  be  made 
to  his  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh  (April  1877).  The  particular  forms  of  M.,  such  as  lever, 
wheel  and  axle,  steam-engine,  wedge,  &c.,  are  considered  under 
their  special  headings.  The  most  important  works  upon  the 
theory  of  machinery  are  Willis*  On  Mechanism^  Poncelet's  Mi- 
canique  Indmtrielle^  Morin's  Notions  Fondamentalesde  Mkaniqut^ 
Moseley's  Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  Architecture^  Rankine's 
Applied  Mechanics^  Prime  Movers^  and  JJUlworky  and  Reuleaux's 
Theoretische  Kinematik  (English  trans,  by  Professor  Kennedy, 
Lond.  1876). 

MackaV,  Charles,  LL.D.,  journalist  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
Perth  in  181 2,  and  educated  in  London  and  Belgium.  In  1834 
he  published  a  volume  of  Songs  and  Poems,  He  was  engaged 
on  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  1835  till  1844,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus,  a  position  he  held  for  three  years. 
M.  was  one  of  the  original  staff  of  the  Daily  NewSy  to  which  he  con- 
tributed in  1846  Voices  from  the  Craivd,  a  series  of  poems  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  For  some  years  he  was  principal 
leader  writer  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delusions  (1841) ;  Voices  from  the 
Mountains  (1847);  Town  Lyrics  (1848);  Egeria  (1850);  7 he 
Lump  of  Gold  (1855) ;  A  Man's  Heart  (i860) ;  Studies  from  the 
Antique^  and  Sketches  from  Nature  (1864) ;  Under  the  Blue  Sky 
(1871) ;  and  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  (1874).  He 
has  compiled  several  excellent  collections  of  songs  and  poems. 
In  1876  he  published  an  interesting  autobiography,  Forty  Years' 
Recollection  of  Life,  &c. 

Macken'zie,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  entirely 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
flows  in  a  direction  N.N.W.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  open 
season  (June  to  October)  it  is  navigable  to  Fort  Simpson,  where 
there  are  rapids,  above  which  it  is  further  navigable  to  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Its  three  great  head-streams  are  the  Peace,  Atha- 
basca, and  English  rivers;  its  extreme  length  is  23CX)  miles. 
Part  of  the  upper  basin  is  very  fertile,  and  lignite  beds  occur 
here  and  there  along  the  banks.  The  M.  is  named  after  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  who  first  navigated  it  in  1789. 

llackenzie.  Sir  Oeorfi^e,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
was  bom  at  Dundee  in  1630,  and  studied  at  Aberdeen,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Bourgcs  in  France,  then  *  the  Athens  of  Scottish 
lawyers.*  In  1661  he  defended  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  against 
high-treason,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Justice-depute. 
In  1 669, being  then  knighted,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Ross-shire,  and  became  king's  advocate  in  1677.  Though  he 
wrote  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  Charles  IL^  he  was 
not  able  to  wipe  out  the  epithet,  *  bluidy  Mackenzie,*  which  he 
earned  by  his  inexorable  attitude  towards  the  Covenanters.  M. 
wrote  what  Mr.  Hill  Burton  calls  Some  unpoetic*  poetry,  and 
certain  Essays  (Lond.  17 13),  of  which  the  very  titles  convey  a 
premonition  of  the  jejune  and  didactic,  as  Solitude  preferred  to 
Ihiblic  Employment ;  On  Moral  Gallant ry^  &c.,  yet  his  literary 
))Ower  was  probably  greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  these 
efforts,  if  Dryden's  phrase,  *that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,'  be  more 
than  idle  panegyric.  His  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal  appeared  in  1678,  his  InstitU' 
tions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  in  1684,  and  his  Complete  Works 
(Edinb.  2  vols.  fol.  1 7 16).  He  died  in  London,  2d  May  1691. 
See  Memoirs  of  Sir  G,  M, 

Mackenzie,  Henxy,  novelist  and  essayists  wa.s  bora  in 
Kdinborgli  in  1745.  ^^  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  became 
an  attorney  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  published 
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the  Man  of  Feeling  {\Ti\)\  The  Man  of  the  World\y]i^'y  and 
Julia  de  RoubigtU  {iT^f),  Of  these  novels,  which  are  written 
in  the  sentimental  style  of  the  i8th  c,  the  first  is  his  best  They 
display  keen  sensibility,  high  moral  feeling,  delicate  appreciition 
of  character,  and  a  refined  and  graceful  style.  But  nnfonu. 
nately  they  are  no  longer  read.  M.  started  two  periodicals  Tkt 
Mirror  (1779)  and  The  Lounger  (1785),  to  which  he  contribuid 
ninety-nine  articles,  including  the  touching  Story  of  La  Kx'iu. 
He  received  the  comptroUership  of  taxes  for  Scotland  from  Mr. 
Pitt  for  literary  services  to  the  Tory  party.  M.  died  I4ih  Januan- 
1 83 1.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  8  vols,  (1808. 
A  French  translation  by  F.  Bonnet  appeared  in  Paris  (5  Tok 
1825).     See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Eminent  Novelists, 

Mack'erel  {Scomber)  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  included 
in  the  family  Scomheridce,  in  the  members  of  which  spiny  rays 
exist  in  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  in  the  front  of  the  remaining  6qs. 
The  body  of  the  common  M.  {S.  scomber)  b  long,  and  lipcrs 
markedly  at  either  extremity.  The  mouth  and  upper  jaw  are 
prominent.  The  colour  is  a  bluish-black,  marked  with  a  grecii 
metallic  lustre,  the  black  tint  being  most  prominent  in  the  fonu 
of  transverse  bands  above,  whilst  the  under  parts  are  of  silver) 
whiteness.  The  hinder  of  the  two  dorsal  fins  is  split  up  into  1 
series  of  small  fins  extending  along  the  back,  and  the  tnil  fin  is 
similarly  divided.  The  M.  is  a  migratory  fish,  and  appean  in 
vast  shoals  during  May  and  June  on  the  English  coasts;  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  it  is  most  plentiful  in  July  and  Augnst  h 
also  occurs  on  the  N.  American  coast,  and  in  the  Meditemnein 
Sea.  The  M.  is  captured  in  long  '  drift '  nets,  which  are  sunk 
at  night  and  fished  in  the  moraing.  When  caught  by  line,  m 
brightly-coloured  substance,  such  as  a  bit  of  red  flannel,  serre^ 
as  a  bait,  though  the  usual  bait  is  a  thin  strip  of  the  »k:n 
of  the  M.  itself.  The  M.  entangles  itself  in  the  nets  br 
thrusting  its  head  through  the  meshes,  and  is  caught  by 
its  prominent  gill-covers  on  endeavouring  to  retract  iiielt. 
The  spawning  -  season  extends  over  May  and  June.  Tbe 
flesh  is  somewhat  strong-tasted  ;  the  celebrated  sarum  or  *  relish ' 
of  the  Romans  being  made  from  the  fat  of  the  M.  The  Horv;- 
M.  is  described  under  the  head  of  Scad  (q.  v.),  and  another 
species  is  the  ^S".  colias^  or  Spanish  M. ;  that  found  on  the  N. 
States*  coast  being  the  .S",  vcmalis. 

Kack'intosh,  Sir  James,  philosopher,  politician,  ano 
historian,  was  born  at  AUlourie,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  i\^ 
October  1765.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1784,  and  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1787.  Subsequeniiy 
medicine  was  exchanged  for  law,  and  after  a  successful  career  a: 
the  bar,  notable  for  his  brilliant  conduct  of  the  trial  of  Peltier, 
he  was  sent  in  1806  to  Bombay  as  recorder.  On  his  return  he 
l^ecame  M.P.  for  Nairn,  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  in  181 8  Professor  of  Law  at  Haileybury  Coll<^  He 
died  in  London,  30th  May  1832.  M.*s  reputation  was  onct 
much  greater  than  it  is.  Macaulay  speaks  of  him  with  t  ktivc 
respect,  which  surprises  those  who  still  look  into  his  writiccs. 
His  eloquence  is  diffuse  rather  than  brilliant,  and  neither  in  nL^ 
parliamentary  speeches  nor  in  his  philosophical  treatises  do  we  bnd 
any  trace  of  a  profound  or  penetrating  genius.  His  chief  works 
are  Vindicia  Gallica,  which  first  brought  him  into  public  notoe. 
and  was  designed  for  a  reply  to  Burke's  condemnation  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  his  once  famous  Dissertation  On  the  Pm!^ 
gress  oj  Ethical  Philosophy,  in  the  Encychpeedia  Britannka ;  a 
History  of  England ;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Edxnhir;^^ 
Revietv.  M.'s  Miscellaneous  Works  were  published  in  3  vuis. 
(1846).  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon,  Sir  J,  M^  edited 
by  his  son  (2  vols.  Lond.  1835). 

Macintyre',  Duncan  Ban,  commonly  called  by  his  coonuj- 
men  Donacha  Ban  (*  fair-haired  Duncan '),  one  of  the  best  Gte.ic 
poets  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Glenorchy,  Argyleshire,  JO'h 
March  1 724,  became  forester  first  to  the  Earl  of  BreadalUw)^. 
afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  entered  late  in  life  trie 
city-guard  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  October  1812.  Hj* 
poems  were  first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1768,  nndcr  tpf 
title  Grain  GhaidheaUich,  le  Donacha  Mac-an-t-mr  ('Gacuc 
Songs,  by  Duncan  Macintyre*).  They  were  reprinted  in  1790* 
and  again  in  1804*  In  the  opinion  of  Celtic  critics,  M.  i*  * 
master  of  all  kinds  of  lyric  composition,  serious  and  humorous. 
His  diction  is  pure,  and  his  versification  harmonious.  Aoon'|" 
ment  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  a  hill  near  Dalm*".*' 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Awe. 
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Uaok]iight'»  Bev.  James,  D.D.,  was  bora  at  Irvine, 
Ayrshire^  September  17,  1721,  studied  at  the  Unirersities  of 
Gltagowand  jLeyden,  became  parish  minister  of  Maybole  (1753), 
and  of  Jedbufgh  (1767),  whence  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh 
\i772).  In  1756  appeared  his  Harmony  of  the  Four  GosteU^  of 
which  a  tnnslation  was  made  into  Hindustani ;  in  1763  The 
Truths  of  the  Gospel  History^  and  in  1775  ^  New  Translation 
of  the  Apostolkaf  Epistles^  all  of  which  exhibited  painstaking 
scholanbip.  See  Life  of  J,  J/.,  by  his  son,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Efistles* 

Kadau'rixi,  Colin,  a  celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  was 
fiorn  at  Kilmodan,  near  Inverary,  in  February  1698.  He  was 
vhosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Marischal  Collie,  Aber- 
deen, when  only  nineteen  vears  old.  In  1722  he  travelled  abroad 
as  tutor  to  Lord  Polwarth  s  son,  and  at  this  time  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  percussion  of  bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1725  he  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  In  1745  he  superintended  the  forti- 
fication of  Edinburgh  against  Prince  Charles  Edward,  on  whose 
entrance  he  was  forced  to  remove  to  York,  where  he  died,  June 
14,  1746.  M.'fl  principal  works  are  Geometria  Organica  (1720), 
which  secured  him  the  esteem  of  Newton,  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions 
(1742),  and  two  posthumous  works,  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Alge» 
bra  (1748),  and  Ex^sition  of  the  Philosophical  Discweries  of  Sir 
lioac  Newton  (1748).  He  wrote  several  memoirs,  one  of  which, 
on  the  theory  of  the  tides,  shared  with  Euler's  and  Bernoulli's 
the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Science  in  1740. 

BCacle,  a  mineral  variety  of  Andalusite,  which  shows  a  tesse- 
]ated  or  cruciforxn  structure  when  broken  across  and  polished. 
It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  little  magnesia  and 
iron  oxide.  Mcules  is  also  a  technical  term  in  crystallography 
applied  to  twin  or  compound  crystals,  which  are  united  according 
to  some  definite  law. 

Kacleod',  Monnan,  D.D.,  after  Chalmers  the  most  popu- 
lar Scottish  divine  of  the  19th  c,  belonged  to  a  family  that  has 
given  numerous  sons  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  was 
boro  June  3,  1 812,  at  Campbelltown,  Argyleshire,  where  his 
&ther  was  minister ;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ; 
spent  some  time  in  Germany  as  travelling  tutor, 7and  in  1838 
became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Loudoun  in  Ayrshire,  whence 
in  1843  he  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  In  1845  ^^  visited 
Canada  on  ecclesiastical  business,  and  in  1 85 1  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Queen's  Chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  Dean  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle;  in  I060  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine,  Good  fVords,  which  under  his  management  became  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  in  periodical  literature ;  and  in  1866, 
along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee,  was  selected  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  inspect  the  Scottish  Church  Missions  in 
India.  His  Tisit  to  the  East  in  1867  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  gave  a  tone  to  all  his  after  thought.  In  1869  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  died  16th  June  1872.  M.  was  a  large-hearted 
and  warm-hearted  man.  His  sympathies  were  uncontrollably 
catholic,  and  he  could  not  be  brougnt  to  hate  anything  or  any- 
body that  God  had  made.  Not  possessed  of  a  subtle  or  original 
mind,  his  intellectual  endowments  were  nevertheless  rich  and 
various,  and  in  the  pulpit  no  Scottish  preacher  equalled  him  in 
easy,  unaffected,  and  mipressive  eloquence.  He  approached 
most  nearly  to  genius  through  his  sense  of  humour,  though  both 
to  sermon  and  story  he  occasionally  showed  himself  a  master  of 
pathos.  The  Scottish  people  to  a  man  loved  and  trusted  him, 
and  far  beyond  the  border,  in  England,  America,  and  India,  an 
afiectionate  admiration  was  expressed  for  one  who  in  the  narrow 
^ys  of  Presbyterianism  moved  with  as  free  a  step  as  the  most 
liberal  of  Anglican  divines.  His  piety,  though  unconventional 
and  unostentatious,  was  sincere  and  strong.  See  Memoir  of 
Norman  Macleod^  DJ)^  by  his  brother  the  Rev.  Donald  Mac- 
leod  (2  vols.  1876). 

Madiae',  Boaiel,  B.A.,  was  bora  at  Cork,  of  Scotch 
parents,  Janmmr  25,  181 1,  became  a  student  at  the  London  Rcmd 
Academy  in  I«i8,  and  carried  off  all  medals  he  competed  for. 
He  was  elected  in  1835  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  184 1  R.  A.  In  1866  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  was 
offered  to  M.;  but  declined.  He  died  25th  April  187a  The 
'Play  Scene  in  Hamlet,'  'Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages/  'The 
Marriage  of  Suongbow  and  Eva,* 'llie  Spirit  of  Chivalry,' 'The 


Spirit  of  Justice,'  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty,' '  Scene  from  Comus,' 
and  '  Caxton  showing  to  Edward  IV.  his  First  Proof-sheet'  are 
among  his  most  famous  pictures.  He  succeeded  specially  in  the 
skilful  treatment  of  a  class  of  subjects  he  may  be  said  to  have 
originated— combining  the  historical  with  the  romantic.  He 
executed  fine  portraits  of  Lytton,  Dickens,  Macreadv,  &c.  See 
Pictures  by  M,  (ii  steel  plates),  with  biographical  sketch  by 
Jas.  Dafforae  (Lond.  1875). 


Maomahon,  Marie  Bdme  Patrice  Maurice,  Duo  de 
Magenta,  descended  from  an  Irish  family  which  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  to  France,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Laure  de  M.,  created  a  peer  in  1827.  He  was  bora  at  Sully 
(Sa6ne-et-Loire),  November  28,  1808,  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  France  in  1825,  was  sent  to  Algeria  in  1830,  and  by 
1848  had  become  General  of  Brigade.  He  succeeded  Canrobert 
at  the  Crimea  (1855),  and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  front  of  Uie 
Malakoff.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  his  success  at  Magenta 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  Marshal  and  the  rank  of  Due. 
Appointed  Goveraor-General  of  Algeria  (September  I,  1864), 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  incompetent  administrator.  M. 
took  command  of  the  first  army  corps,  with  headquarters  at 
Strassburg,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  He 
was  defeated  at  Worth  and  captured  at  Sedan,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  operated  agamst  the  Commune.  On  May  24, 
1873,  he  succeeded  M.  Thiers  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  declared  in  October  of  the  same  year  that  'he  would 
not  separate  himself  from  the  Conservative  party  which 
placed  him  in  power.'  Next  month  his  tenure  of  office  was 
extended  until  i88a  But  to  the  Parliament  which  elected  him 
by  a  majority  of  68,  there  succeeded  one  having  a  Republican 
majority  of  300.  The  Conservative  pledge  of  M.  could  not  be 
mamtained.  He  tried  the  governments  selected  from  this  ma- 
jority, but  (May  16,  1877)  in  an  imperious  letter  to  his  Prime 
Minister  he  radely  dismissed  the  Cabinet,  called  together  one 
composed  from  the  Bonapartist,  Orleanist,  and  Legitimist  ranks, 
and  consented  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  At  Bourges  (July 
28th)  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  keeping  on  constitutional 
ground  at  home,  but  the  reactionary  policy  of  his  government, 
and  their  ultramontane  leanings,  filled  France  with  apprehension 
during  the  months  preceding  the  election  of  October  1877.  M. 
is  a  braTe  soldier,  but  conspicuously  unfit  for  political  life. 

Maomill'an,  Daniel  and  Alexander,  the  founders  of  a 
celebrated  English  bookselling  and  publishing  firm.  The  former 
was  bora  in  the  island  of  Arran  in  18 13,  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Maxwell  Dick  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  and  was 
engaged  successively  with  Thomas  Aitkinson  and  Co.,  with  Mr. 
£.  Johnson  of  Cambridge,  and  for  seven  years  with  Messrs. 
Seeley.  Alexander  M.,  bora  at  Irvine  in  October  1818,  was  also 
for  several  years  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Seeley.  In 
September  1843,  the  two  brothers  began  business  in  Cambridge ; 
a  year  after  the  death  of  Daniel  in  1857,  a  branch  was  opened 
in  London;  and  in  1863  the  whole  publishing  business  was 
transferred  to  London.  In  the  latter  year  Alexander  M.  was 
appointed  publisher  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  signal- 
isea  his  omce  by  a  series  of  the  most  scholarly  publications  in 
all  departments  of  learning  ever  issued  from  the  English  press. 
The  services  of  the  firm  to  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
unspeakably  great.  Not  to  speak  of  their  admirable  text-books 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  tney  have  practically  revolutionised 
the  teaching  of  English  in  all  the  great  schools  of  the  nation, 
and  placed  the  study  of  Chaucer  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Homer.  Afacmillan*s  Magatine^  started  in  1859,  is  still  (1878) 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  periodicaL  It  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  first  by  its  solidity,  culture,  earaestness,  and  purity  of 
sentiment 


Maonee^  Sir  Daniel,  a  distinguished  Scottish  portrait 
painter,  was  bora  in  Stirlingshire  about  1806,  studied  at  the 
Scottish  Academy  under  Sir  W.  Allan,  settled  in  Glasgow,  and 
received  one  of  the  gold  medals  at  the  Interaational  Ejdiibition, 
Paris,  1855,  f<°^  ^^  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  A  char- 
acteristic work  is  his  portrait  of  Brougham,  in  the  Parliament 
House,  Edinbuivh.  Among  his  sitters  have  been  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Englishmen,  as  well  as  Scotchmen,  of  his  day.  M. 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1876. 
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miles  N.  of  Lyon  by  rail.  It  has  two  river  harbours,  with  fine 
quays,  and  contains  the  ruined  cathedral  of  St.  Vincent,  a  pre- 
fecture, palace  of  justice,  h6tel-de-ville  with  a  public  library 
of  7000  vols.,  and  some  interesting  Roman  remains.  There 
are  manufactures  of  watches,  woollens,  velvet,  leather,  faience, 
and  hardwares,  and  an  important  trade  in  Burgundy  Wines 
(<!•  ▼•)>  grain,  and  cattle.     Pop.  (1872)  15,613, 

Ka'con,  a  city  of  Georgia,  U.S.,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  at  the 
junction  of  five  railways,  So  miles  S.  E.  of  Atlanta.  It  has  seven 
churches,  a  Baptist  college,  a  Wesleyan  Female  College,  six 
banks,  and^four  newspapers.     Pop.  (1870)  10,813. 

Macpher'son,  James,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ruthven, 
Badenoch,  Inverness-shire,  in  1738,  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sitie&of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  his  native  place.  In  175S  lie  published  an  indiflerent  poem 
called  the  Hij^hlander,  followed  by  Death  and  the  Hunter^  both 
of  them  equally  destitute  of  enduring  poetic  merit.  In  1759  he 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Graham  of  Balgowan,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  met  Mr.  Home  and  submitted  to  him 
some  short  translations  from  ancient  poems  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. In  1760,  at  the  desire  of  Home  and  Blair,  he  published 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  I/ii^h lands  of  Scot- 
land, consisting  of  sixteen  pieces,  which  he  held  to  be  episodes 
of  a  great  work  relating  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  On  the  strength 
of  this  publication  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  research  throughout  the  Highlands.  The  result  was  the  appear- 
ance in  1762  of  Ftftgal^  an  Ancieptt  Epic  Poeviy  in  six  books,  to- 
gethtr  with  srjcraJ  other  poems  composed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal,  translated  from  th^  Ga/lu  language  by  James  M,  In 
1763  appeared  Tenwra,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  eight  books.  The  lite- 
rary world  was  taken  by  storm,  the  *  translations  '  were  retrans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  a  great  controversy 
arose  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  continues  to  be  periodically 
agitated  unto  this  day.  (See  Ossian.)  Through  the  Earl  of 
Bute  M.  receivetl  in  1764  a  civil  appointment  in  N.  America, 
and  in  1766  he  returned  to  act  as  a  political  writer  in  behalf  of 
Government.  His  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
aftd  Ircujftd  Vi\)pc:{.icd  in  1 77 1,  his  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Pestoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanoz'er  in  1 773. 
He  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  (1780),  and 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Camelford.  M.  died  at  his  estate 
of  Belleville,  Inverness-shire,  17th  February  1 796,  and  was 
buried  at  his  own  cost  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  Dissertations 
to  the  Poems  of  Ossian  (1S70),  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Clerk. 

Kacread'y,  William  Charles,  an  English  tragedian,  was 
bom  in  London,  March  3,  1793,  and  educated  at  Rugby.  In 
June  1810  he  made  his  debiit  at  Birmingham  as  Romeo.  He 
made  his  first  London  appearance  at  Covcnt  Garden,  September 
16,  I  Si  6,  as  Orestes  in  the  Distressed  A  f other.  Among  his  ear- 
liest triumphs  were  his  Rob  Roy  and  Mirandola.  In  1822  and 
182S  he  played  in  Paris  with  much  success.  M.  became  man- 
ager in  succession  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drur)'  Lane,  and  his 
nile  was  characterise<.i  by  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  public  taste, 
even  at  personal  loss.  He  produced  the  dramas  of  Bulwer, 
Talfourd,  Knowles,  and  r>rowning,  and  took  such  parts  as  Vir- 
ginius,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Richelieu  with  great  success.  He 
shone  in  Macbeth  and  Coriolanus.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  of  actors,  he  became,  though  in  a  widely  ditVerent 
style,  the  legitimate  successor  of  Kean.  He  visited  America  in 
1S26,  1S43,  and  1S49,  M.  retired  February  26,  1S51,  and  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  on  March  I,  graced  by  the  presence  of 
l>ickcns,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  and  a  nuble  assemblage.  He  died 
April  29,  1 873.  See  his  Kc'iiuiscences  and  Diary ^  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  (2  vols,  1S75). 

Macro'bius,  Ambro'sius  Aurelius  Theodo'sius.    a 

Latin  grammarian  and  .intiquarian,  flourished  at  the  beginning  (>f 
the  5th  c,  in  the  .nge  of  Ilonorius  and  Theodosius.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek.  His  extant  works  are  the  SiJt.irna*:.:,  in  seven 
books,  a  series  of  dialogues  in  imitation  of  those  of  Plato,  in 
which  many  historical,  mythological,  and  anti(iuArian  questions 
are  discussed,  four  of  the  bov>ks  being  devoted  to  criticisms  of 
Virgil  ;  the  Q^t'rtefst,:nus  in  S,.<*ftfi:u'n  Sitj^ionif^  emhovlying 
many  of  the  views  of  the  new  Plalonists  :  and  D^r  P'rurentus 
ft  Ss\-ietatibu5  Gr,rcx  Luittique  Verbis  which  only  survives  in  an 
nbriilge^l  form.  The  best  ciiition  of  M.  is  that  of  Gronovius 
(1670,  reprinted  1736^. 
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Macrothe'rium  (Gr.  '  large  beast '),  a  fossil  genus  of  Eden- 
tate mammalia,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  recent  deposits  in 
S.  America  and  in  the  Miocene  formations  of  France.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Edentate  fossils,  is  widely  distributed,  andappein 
to  have  attained  a  gigantic  size.  No  outer  armour  or  hard  parts 
existed,  and  the  teeth  wanted  roots  and  were  destitute  of  eoamel. 

Mac'tra,  a  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  (q.  v.)  molksca, 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Mactridee,  The  shell  is  trigonil 
or  three-sided  and  equivalve;  the  hinge  has  two  prominent  te«th. 
The  mantle  is  open  in  front,  and  the  breathing  siphons  arc 
united  and  have  fringed  orifices.  The  foot  is  compressed.  The 
genus  M.  includes  several  well-known  species,  both  of  recent  and 
fossil  kind.     M.  stidtorum  is  a  familiar  living  species. 

Mac'ulae  is  the  term  applied  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to 
diseases  of  the  pigmentary  structure  of  the  skin,  the  seat  of  the 
alterations  being  in  the  rate  mucosum  and  papillary  layer  of  the 
derma.  The  morbid  appearances  may  depend  upon  original 
organisation,  alteration  of  function,  alteration  of  nutrition,  or 
chemical  coloration.  Treatment — Iodide  of  potassium  internally 
and  as  a  local  application,  and  lotions  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury with  or  without  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Madagas'car,  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  scparate<l 

from  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  has  a  minimum 
width  of  270  miles.  From  Cape  Amber,  in  11*  27'  S.  lat,  to 
Cape  St.  Mary,  in  25*  38'  S.  lat,  the  extreme  length  of  M.  is 
940  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  360  miles,  and  its  area  abou: 
225,000  square  miles.  M.  is  traversed  by  chains  of  lofty  an  i 
rugged  mountains,  which  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  islan<l,  but  the  coast  is  usually  low,  the  W.  shore 
being  marshy  and  the  E.  shore  sandy  and  barren.  From  the 
coast  on  both  sides  the  mountains  rise  in  tiers  to  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  called  the 
Imerina.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Ankirat  range,  the 
highest  mountains  in  M.,  which  reach  a  height  of  8950  feet. 
The  mountains  terminate  before  reaching  the  S.  end  of  the  isl.r  d. 
which  consists  of  a  sandy  terrace.  The  central  region  aboun.is 
with  craters  and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  and  vast  bej<; 
of  red  clay,  resembling  those  of  the  Seychelles  (q.  v.),  are  found 
in  other  parts.  The  rivers  are  unimportant,  the  largest  bein; 
the  Betsiboka,  which  has  a  course  of  400  miles,  and  is  navigaMe 
by  boats  for  150  miles.  Shallow  lakes,  many  of  which  are  salt, 
skirt  the  E.  and  W.  shores,  and  the  canalisation  of  the  former 
was  commenced  by  Radama  I.  M.  possesses  abundance  of  iron, 
which  is  found  near  the  surface,  as  well  as  copper,  lead,  and 
manganese.  Its  forests  yield  magnificent  timber,  and  the  L<hnd 
is  capable  of  producing  rich  tropical  crops.  Of  these  rice  is  the 
staple,  but  maize,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also  cultiwieti. 
The  annual  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  is  now  tboot 
/"500,ooo,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Cattle,  hides,  beeswax,  and 
gums  are  the  principal  exports,  and  are  sent  chiefly  to  Mauriuuv 

The  Malagasy,  or  inhabitants  of  M.,  have  been  generally  l-e- 
lieve<i  to  belong  to  at  least  two  distinct  races — the  Negrito  and 
the  Malay.  Dr.  Mullens,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  they  arc 
homogeneous,  and  that  the  differences  in  complexion,  &c,  are 
due  to  residence  at  a  low  or  high  level,  the  mountain  tribes  bc:n2 
much  fairer  than  those  of  the  sea-coasL  He  divides  them  in:* 
three  great  clans,  the  Hovas  (pronounced  Hoovas),  Belsimisa- 
rakas,  and  Sakalavas.  The  first,  though  at  one  time  despise^i 
and  oppressed,  now  rule  the  whole  island.  Sir  Bartlc  Frere 
considered  them  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jap.anesc, 
but  they  are  evidently  of  Malay  origin.  *  The  Malagasy/  wy^ 
Dr.  Mullens,  *are  a  Malay  people,  following  Malay  customs 
some  of  them  possessing  ^Ialay  eyes  and  hair  and  I'eatures,  att 
all  ot  ihem  speaking  a  Malay  tongue  at  the  present  hour.'  Tne 
i«;land  is  ruled  by  a  Hova  sovereign,  residing  at  Antananarivo 
(ij.  v.),  in  Inidrina,  and  the  government  is  now  in  some  debtee 
constitutional,  lhou;;h  the  old  feudal  system  is  still  in  tor^f. 
The  population  of  M.,  which  Ellis  estimated  at  five  and  a  hail 
milliuns,  GrandiJi-.r  puts  down  at  not  more  than  four  milli^^S 
and  Mullens  at  only  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  the  llu>ai 
constitute  two-thirds. 

The  fauna  of  M.  includes  the  curious  animals  belonging  to  ibf 
family  Lemuridx  (q.  v.),  and  the  yet  more  singular  Aye-^y^ 
(q.  v.).  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers  and  marshes,  and  serpents 't 
great  size  are  numerous,  though  few  of  them  are  venomous.  I" 
the  sandy  plains  at  tlic  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  the  French 
explorer  Grandiuicr  discovered  abuudaut  remains  of  a  sni*^-^ 
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species  of  hippojpotmmui^  an  animal  which  does  not  now  exist 
in  M.    He  also  ioond  bones  and  eg^-shells  of  three  species  of 
the  epjornis,  an  extinct  bird,  believed  to  be  alliea  to  the 
Dmorois  (q.  v.)f  (uid  which  hud  an  egg  even  larger  than  that  of 
he  latter.  The  flora  of  M.  contains  many  plants  not  found  else- 
berc,  soch  as  the  peculiar  lattice- leaf  plant  {Onvirandra  fenes^ 
'Us)  and  the  traveller's  tree  {Urania  sp€ciosa\  which  contains 
:pply  of  water  in  the  base  of  its  leaf-stalks. 
The  earliest  mention  of  M.  is  in  the  13th  c,  in  the  writings 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  in  those  of  Edrisi,  an  Arab  geographer, 
qaoted  by  Abulfeda  (q.  v.).     In  1506  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1508  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  near  Cape  St.  Mary.    In  1642  the 
Frencii  Society  de  1* Orient  sent  an  expedition  to  the  island,  and 
since  then  the  French  have  been  unremitting,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, in  their  endeavours  to  gain  possession  of  it     They  still  hold 
the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  that  of  Nosib^ 
('big  island')  on  the  N.W.     In  1816  the  English  established 
rvlations  with  the  Hova  King,  Radama  I.,  with  a  view  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  took  place  in  18 1 7.     The 
f:nt  missionaries  arrived  in  1820,  being  sent  by  the  London 
Missiooary  Society,  and  they  met  wi£  gi'cat  success.     The 
enlightened  Radama,  however,  died  in  1828,  and  the  throne  was 
ttsa^>ed  by  Ranavalo  I.,  one  of  his  inferior  wives.      Under  her 
the  idols  were  restored,  Christianity  prohibited,  the  missionaries 
f  ipelled  from  the  island,  and  the  native  converts  subjected  to 
the  bitterest  persecution,  many  of  them  being  speared,  hurled 
irom  a  precipice,    burned,  or  boiled  alive.     This  Malagasy 
Athaliahdied  in  1861,  and  her  son,  Radama  II.,  favoured  the 
Christians,  but  he  was  strangled  in  1863.     His  widow,  Raso- 
herina,  succeeded  him,  and  under  her  rule  the  Christians  were 
not  only  protected  but  encouraged,  and  their  numbers  greatly 
increued.     She  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
Ranavalo  II.,  the  present  sovereign.     At  her  coronation  the 
Lible  played  a  conspicuous  and  honoured  part,  and  in  September 
1S69,  she  issued  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  idols  in 
the  realm,  and  this  was  very  generally  carried  out.    Since  then 
Christianity  and  civilisation  have  made  most  rapid  strides  in  M., 
which  seems  to  have  a  great  future  before  it 

See  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis's  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  (1858), 
Madagascar  Revisited  (1867X  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar 
(1S6S)  ;  six  articles  by  K.  Blanchard  in  the  Reime  des  Deux 
Mmdes  for  1872  ;  Tkoelve  Months  in  Madagascar^  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mullens  (1875),  and  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  the 
yntmai  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  v. 
(1876) ;  Histoirt  Fhyst^^  Naturelle,  et  Politique  de  Madagascar, 
by  M.  AUied  Grandidier,  in  28  vols.,  now  (1877)  in  course  of 
pabUcatton  at  Paris* 

Had  Apple  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  fruits  of 
i^'oHum  esculentum^  but  they  are  more  generally  known  as 
tobergines  or  briogak,  and  are  used  as  a  culinary  esculent 

ICaddalo^ni,  a  town  in  S.  Italv,  province  of  Caserta,  26^ 
miles  by  ml  N.N.E.  of  Naples,  which  is  partly  supplied  from 
\\s  large  weekly  markets.  Pop.  (1874)  18,767.  2\  miles  N.E. 
IS  the  great  Carolino  aqueduct,  30  miles  long,  which  waters  the 
gardens  of  Caserta. 

Xadd'en,  Sir  Frederic,  an  English  scholar  of  great  merit, 
bom  in  t8or,  was  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts 
m  the  British  Museum  from  1837  to  1866,  and  died  8th  March 
1873.  In  the  course  of  a  laborious  life  M.  edited  numerous 
historical,  genealogical,  and  literary  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Tlte  Household  Book  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Havelok 
the  Dane,  William  and  the  Wenvolf  Syr  Gawayne,  Gesta 
Komancrum,  The  Wyclijffite  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Ijiyamons  Brut,  and  Matthew  Paries  History  of  England,  He 
also  wrote  numerous  archaeological  articles  which  have  not  been 
collected.  All  his  work  is  thorough,  scholar-like,  critical,  and 
fraitfid.  His  edition  of  Layamon  (q.  v.)  in  particular,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  langnage  and  literature  of '  Transition  English.' 

Kadd'er.  The  VL  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  two  only  of  the 
numerous  species  of  Rubia  to  which  the  plants  belong.  These 
are  Ruhia  tuuiorum,  cultivated  in  European  countries,  and  R, 
pertgrina^  which  yields  the  roots  imported  from  the  Levant  To 
thcw  may  be  added  Munieet,  the  produce  of  Rubia  mun- 
juta^  cultivated  m  East  India,  and  which  yields  the  same  tinc- 


torial principles  as  the  two  species  above  mentioned.  M.  roots, 
when  fresh,  are  from  i  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  about  ^  inch  in 
thickness,  with  a  yellow  core,  but  reddish  towards  the  circum- 
ference. The  roots  when  collected  are  washed,  and  dried  by 
artificial  heat;  they  are  freed  from  their  shrivelled  skin,  and 
roughly  pounded  to  a  powder,  in  which  form  they  are  sent  into 
the  market.  The  cultivation  of  M.  for  use  in  dyeing  has  been 
prosecuted  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Levant,  whence  it 
spread  to  Greece,  Italy,  the  S.  of  France,  Alsace,  Silesia,  and 
Holland.  For  upwaros  of  a  century  Avignon  has  been  a  most 
important  centre  of  the  cultivation,  yielding  in  recent  years  fully 
one  half  of  the  entire  quantity  consumed.  In  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  M.  root  is  used  either  simply  powdered,  or  in  the  form 
of  preparations  known  as  Garancine  (q.  v.),  gnranceux,  flowers 
of  M.,  M,  extract,  and  alizarine.  The  last  only  of  these  pre- 
parations, alizarine,  is  a  definite  chenncal  compound,  the  others 
being  extracts  containing  alizarine  and  other  tinctorial  principles 
in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  form.  Alizarine  and  purpurine 
are  the  two  chief  tinctorial  principles  present  in  M.,  and  till 
the  year  1868  they  were  obtained  from  tnat  source  alone.  They 
are  now,  however,  artificially  prepared  from  anthracine,  a  pro- 
duct of  coal-tar,  with  such  striking  success,  that  M.  root  has  sud- 
denly fallen  from  a  place  of  the  first  importance  as  a  dye-stuff  to 
a  position  of  comparative  indifference,  and  the  cultivation  has 
decreased  with  great  rapidity.  In  calico-printing  artificial  ali- 
zarine (which  as  a  commercial  article  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  purpurine)  is  almost  exclusively  employed ;  but  in 
furkey-red  dyeing,  and  in  wool  dyeing  M.  and  its  preparations 
are  still  employed.  In  the  processes  of  Calico-Printing  (q.  v.), 
M.  was  formerly  employed  only  as  a  'dye-colour' :  that  is,  the 
cloth  was  printed  with  mordants,  and  afterwards  dyed  in  a  beck 
containing  a  hot  extract  of  M.  root ;  but  artificial  alizarine  is 
treated  as  a  pigment  colour,  and  topically  fixed  by  steaming. 
As  a  dye-colour,  by  means  of  suitable  mordants,  numerous  ex- 
ceedingly fast  and  solid  shades  of  colour  can  be  obtained  with 
M.,  including  a  range  of  pinks,  scarlets,  reds,  purples,  browns, 
chocolates,  and  black.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1876 
were  25,570  cwts.  of  M.,  valued  at ;f  52,073 ;  33,824  cwts.  of  M. 
root,  ^ued  at  £aS*^Z  >  ^^^  15,398  cwts.  of  garancine,  of  the 
value  of ;f  142,038. 

Madder  Lake  is  a  brilliant  red  pigment,  the  chief  constituent 
of  which  is  purpurine,  obtained  by  treating  M.  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  alum,  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  filtering,  and 
collecting  and  drving  the  precipitate  which  results,  and  which  is 
a  compound  of  uumina  and  the  tinctorial  substance. 

Kadei'ra  (Sp.  Madera),  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  280  miles  N.  of  Tenerims,  in  the  Canaries, 
620  S.W.  of  Lisbon,  and  390  W.  of  the  African  coast,  hit  32* 
36'— 32*  53'  N.,  and  long.  i6'  40'— 17*  20*  W.  Area  345  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (December  31,  1876)  123,841,  including  the  islet, 
Santo  Porto,  with  1760.  M.  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  a 
wildly  irregular  surface,  rising  in  Pico  Ruivo  to  6050  feet,  and 
sinking  in  man^  rich  and  singularly  deep  valleys,  of  which  the 
most  notable  is  the  Curral,  2060  feet  from  brink  to  bottom. 
The  coast  is  precipitous,  and  indented  br  few  harbours,  the  only 
port  and  town  being  Funchal  (o.  v.).  The  climate  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  M.  is  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  pulmonary  patients  ; 
the  average  temperature  in  summer  is  74*  and  in  winter  64*  F., 
and  earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Among  the  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  cofiee,  bananas,  wheat,  chestnuts,  pineapples, 
oranges,  and  M.  wine.  Since  the  grape  disease  {Phylloxera 
Vastatrix)  the  vine-cultivation,  for  which  M.  was  loiu;  famous, 
has  declined  greatly,  but  is  again  increasing.  In  1870  the  valae 
of  wine  (220,365  gallons)  exported  was;^icS,405,  of  whidi  con- 
siderably more  than  a  half  went  to  Great  Britain ;  of  sugar, 
;f25,235  ;  of  embroidery,  ^^'10,135 ;  of  onions,  ;f  1383 ;  of  coal 
re-exported, £AhS^^'  '^c  total  exports  amounted  to  ^217, 181 ; 
and  the  imports,  chiefly  coal,  cottons,  woollens,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  iron  wares,  to /295,ioi.  There  entered  the  port  of 
Funchal  (1876)  606  vesseh  of  449,496  tons  (424  British,  of 
371,876  tons),  and  cleared  602  of  448,987  (421  British,  of 
371,507).  In  1876  BL  had  22,642  oxen,  17,321  sheep,  and 
269  horses.  The  cattle  are  mostly  stall-fed,  and  fodder  is  not 
abundant  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  Portuguese,  Arab,  and 
Negro  race.  M.,  identified  by  some  with  the  ancient  Ifuula 
Purpura,  was  discovered  by  the  Genoese  in  the  14th  c  A 
Florentine  chart  of  135 1  calls  it  the  /sola  do  Legnami  ('island  of 
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timber'),  a  name  which  the  Portuguese  who  found  their  way 
hither  in  1418  translated  into  Moiieira  (*  timber').  See  Schultze, 
DU  Insd  AL  (Stuttg.  1864),  and  White,  M.,  Us  Climatt  and 
Scenery. 

Madeira,  a  navigable  river  of  Brazil,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beni  and  Marmora,  which  rise  in  Bolivia.  It 
joins  the  Amazon  after  a  course  of  700  miles,  some  200  of  which 
are  obstructed  by  cataracts. 

Madeira  Wines.  The  qualities  and  varieties  of  M.  \V.  are 
numerous,  and  difl'er  veiy  widely  in  commercial  value.  The  kinds 
chiefly  known  and  appreciated  in  European  markets  are  Malmsey, 
Tinto,  Sercial,  Bual,  and  Palhetinho,  and  the  highest  qualities 
are  produced  only  on  the  S.  side  of  the  islands.  M.  W.  are 
naturally  rich  in  alcohol,  but  those  sent  to  the  British  market 
are,  like  most  alcoholic  wines,  artificially  brandied.  They  are 
generally  fine  keeping  wines,  improving  greatly  in  bouquet  by 
age,  and  a  good  Madeira  can  never  be  too  long  kept.  Their 
mellowness  and  flavour  are  developed  by  heat  and  shaking, 
on  which  account  the  wines  are  frequently  sent  on  voyages  to 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  an  East  Indian  Madeira  is  regarded 
as  a  great  luxury. 

Msulhava  Bao,  Sir,  K.O.S.I.,  a  distinguished  native  Indian 
statesman,  who  was  long  deivan  or  finance  minister  of  the  State 
of  Travancore,  which  he  made  the  most  flourishing  perhaps  in 
the  peninsula.  He  left  Travancore  in  1872,  and  for  some  time 
filled  the  same  office  at  Indore,  but  on  the  deposition  of  the 
Guicowar  in  1875  he  was  appointed  regent  to  the  young  prince, 
in  which  capacity  he  hospitably  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Madia,  a  coarse  clammy  annual  {M,  sativa),  forming  a  genus 
of  Composita^  and  a  native  of  the  countries  of  Chili  N.  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  &c,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  good 
oil,  and  form  also  a  nourisiiing  oil-cake  for  cattle. 

Madison,  a  city  in  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Ohio,  90  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis  by  rail.  It 
has  fifteen  churches,  three  banks,  three  newspapers,  and  exten- 
sive trade  in  pork  and  provisions.  Tanning  and  brewing  are 
carried  on,  also  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  machinery.  Pop. 
(1870)  10,709. — M.,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  situated 
between  two  lakes  at  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  railway,  75 
miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a  handsome  state-house,  a  uni- 
versity, twelve  churches,  three  banks,  two  daily  and  eight  weekly 
newspapers.  Agricultural  implements,  carriages,  woollens,  and 
flour  are  manufactured.     Pop.  (1870)  9 1 76. 

Madison,  James,  fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  at  Port  Conway  in  Virginia,  March  l6th,  1751,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1771.  In  1776  he  entered  the  Vir- 
ginian Assembly,  where  he  struggled  persistently  for  the  removal 
of  Dissenters'  disabilities,  became  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  in  November  1777,  and  of  Congress  in  March  1780. 
During  the  national  convention  of  1 787,  he  took  a  great  part  in 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ably  advocated 
its  principles  in  the  pages  of  the  Federalist,  From  1792  he  was 
the  avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1798  led  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  its  opposition  to  the  'alien  and  sedition 
laws'  of  the  Union,  and  during  Jefferson's  (q.  v.)  term  of  office 
held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  4th  March  1809, 
M.  w.T.s  made  President,  and  on  the  i8th  June  181 2,  though 
personally  in  favour  of  conciliation,  consented  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  England.  His  active  measures  led  to  his  re- 
election in  181 3,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  restoring 
})uhlic  tranquillity,  and  retired  fiom  public  life  March  4,  1817. 
He  died  at  his  estate  of  Montpelicr,  June  28,  1836.  M.  was  a 
prudent  statesman,  without  eloquence  or  genius ;  and  his 
moderation  and  integrity  were  rewarded  by  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  country. 

Mad'oc,  a  Welsh  prince,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd, 
who  according  to  Cymric  tradition  sailed  westward  with  a  small 
fleet  in  1 1 70,  and  after  some  weeks*  voyaging  landed  on  a  fertile 
continent  peopled  by  a  race  that  differed  greatly  from  Europeans. 
After  a  long  sojourn  he  returne<l  to  Wales,  leaving  behind  120  of 
his  comrades,  and  having  equipped  a  second  fleet  of  ten  vessels, 
he  set  sail  once  more  and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Callin  in 
his  Letters  on  the  N.  Amerkan  Indians  (1841)  regards  the  Tus- 
caroras  as  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  these  old  Welshmen 
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and  the  American  aborigines ;  but  Humboldt,  though  by  do  mans 
wholly  rejecting  the  tradition,  points  out  that  the  statement  that 
the  bard  Meredith  celebrated  the  wanderings  of  M.  fifteen  years 
before  Columbus'  discovery  requires  confirmation,  the  first  dcK:a. 
mentary  notice  of  them  occurring  in  Lloyd's  Historie  of  Cambna 
(1584).     M.  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Southey's  epics. 

Madonn'a  (ItaL  Mia  donna,  *  My  Lady')  is  a  name  giren  to 
the  Virgin,  generally  in  art.     Soma  of  the  early  fathers,  particu- 
larly St.  Ambrose,  held  the  Mother  of  God  to  possess  perfection 
of  corporeal  as  well  as  of  moral  beauty.     The  representation  of 
the  Virgin  therefore  became  the  grand  aim  of  Christian  art. 
The  first  mention  of  her  worship  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  who  died  in  403  ;  and  the  first  menlfoned  picture  of  I 
her  (declared  an  authentic  likeness)  belongs  to  nearly  the  same  , 
date.     Her  effigy  was  stamped  on  Greek  coins  about  8S6  a.d.  | 
The  M.  was  first  represented  alone,  her  face  resembling Chnsts, 
hands  crossed  on  the  bosom,  and  eyes  lifted  to  heaven.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  5th  c.  she  was  painted  with  the  infant  Jesus,  «t- 
ting  on  a  throne.     Late  in  art  she  was  again  depicted  alone  I 
See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  M.  (Lond.  1852). 

Madoqua  {N'eotragus  sa/tiana),  a  genus  of  antelopes  occurring 
in  rocky  regions  in  Abyssinia,  and  noted  as  being  one  of  the 
smallest  members  of  its  group.  It  rarely  exceeds  14  inches  in 
height  and  has  long  legs.  It  is  of  a  silvery  grey  colour  above,  ihc 
back  being  a  chestnut-brown,  and  the  under  parts  pure  while. 
The  M.  was  discovered  by  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller. 

Madras'  Presidency,  a  province  of  British  India,  whidi 
occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula.     On  three  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea;  but  it  is  shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  and  the  Orissa  Division  of  Bengal.     Its  cohe- 
rence is  interrupted  by  the  Native  State  of  Mysore,  which  coTcrj 
much  of  the  hilly  interior ;  and  a  long  narrow  strip  runs  up  the  E. 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  to  the  Chilka  Lake,  6*  of 
latitude  farther  than  on  the  W.    Total  area  138,318  sq.  mi!»; 
pop.  (1871)  31,597,872,  apart  from  the  Native  States  of  Tra- 
vancore and  Cochin.     The  principal  mountains  are  the  L  anil 
W.  Ghauts  (q.  v.),  which  are  joined  towards  the  S.  by  the  Neil- 
gherry  range.     The  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  Kistna,  Pennar, 
and  Cauvery,  which  all  open  E.  towards  the  Bay  of  Bcn^'il. 
The  interior  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  jungle;  on  the 
W.  coast  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  intervenes  between 
the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  the  rainfall  here  is  excessifc.   On 
the  E.  coasts,  there  are  plains  where  the  rainfall  does  not  cicttd 
30  inches,  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  are  annually  turned  inta  ^h(^t!^ 
of  green  rice,  by  natural  floods  and  by  irrigation.    Of  the  totil 
area  about  one-third  is  cultivated.    The  staple  crops  are  n-r, 
which  is  styled  a  wet  crop,  and  the  following  dry  crops :— 1>> 
turn  (a  kind  of  maize),  cumlwo  (a  millet),  ra^  and  varagu  ut 
food  grains  ;  gingelly  among  oilseeds  ;  and  cotton,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, sugar-cane,  chillies,  plaintains,  and  betel  leaf.   Thecocoi- 
nut  and  areca-nut  palms  are  especially  common  on  the  W.  cws'. 
where  the  hill  slopes  also  yield  pepper  and  cardamomi.    In'^o 
the  mountainous  interior  European  enterprise  has  introduced 
coffee,  tea,  cinchbna,  and  potatoes.    There  are  important  gotem- 
ment  irrigation  works  at  the  head  of  the  deltas  of  all  the  gT«t 
rivers,  which  irrigated  in  1875  more  than  four  and  a  half  miiljon 
acres,  paying  to  government  a  total  land  revenue  6f  nearly  two 
millions  sterling.      In  addition  there  is  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  which  has  spent  a  guaranteed  capital  of  more  thin 
one  and  a  half  million.     Many  of  the  canals  are  also  used  f^ 
navigation.     Despite  these  works  and  innumerable  tanks  'h< 
entire  region  has  suffered  frightfully  from  the  famine  of  1^7^^ 
77.    The  most  distressed  tracts  were  in  the  N.  and  the  bdly  '"■«• 
rior,  into  which  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  inip:'rt 
adequate  supplies  of  grain.      For  many  months  Government 
supi^orted,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  2,000,000  souls,  bitt  thf 
mortality  from  actual  starvation,  and  from  diseases  engcntie  f  ^ 
by  want,  has  been  very  high.     The  Presidency  possesses  al^^ot 
1700  miles  of  seaboard,  but  not  a  single  really  good  haib«.'i:f 
In  the  year  1874-75,  ^^^  total  sea-borne  trade  amounted  to  iu- 
teen  millions  sterling;  34,189  ships  entered,  with  a  tonnages 
2,499,000.     This,  however,  includes  the  coasting  trade,  which  i^ 
carried  on  in  native  craft  averaging  under  40  tons  burden.    T. - 
foreign  imports  proper  were  valued  at  a3,8i2,oo(^  of  whi.^u 
cotton  twist  and  cotton  piece  goods  formed  more  than  one  half ; 
the  foreign  exports  were   valued  at  ;t6,794,ooOi   thiciiy  r** 
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coUon,  coffee,  gxain,  indigo,  hides,  and  oiL     The  principal 

ports  are  Madrai^  Tuticorin,  Mangalore,  Calicut,  Cocnin,  and 

Cocooada.    The  mannfactures  are  now  insignificant,  though  it 

wu  the  wetTing  of  muslins,  prints,  &&,  which  first  attracted  the 

British  to  the  Coromandel  or  E.  coast.     There  are  specialities 

of  jewellery  and  carving  at  Trichinopoly  and  Vizs^apatam. 

There  M  little  mineral  wealth.    Iron  was  at  one  time  worked  .by 

Kitropeaa  capital  at  scTCral  places,  all  now  abandoned  ;  and  in 

ihc  district  of  Salem  there  are  immense  beds  of  magnetic  ore. 

CotI  is  only  known  to  exist  near  EUore,  in  the  extreme  N.E. 

In  the  Wynand  (q.  t.)  there  is  great  expectation  of  valuable  gold 

<!epo8its.  The  most  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  salt, 

coodacted  by  evaporation  along  the  E.  coast,  which  forms  a  gov- 

cmment  monopoly.    About  200, ocx>  tons  are  made  annually ;  the 

iiaty  tmouots  to  almost  exactly  }d.  per  lb.    I'here  are  altogether 

I  tboot  16,000  miles  of  roads.     In  1875  there  were  1075  miles  of 

'  raOwiy  open,  belonging  to  the  Madras  and  S.  Indian  Com- 

I  T«nies,  on  which  a  total  of  ;f  12,730,000  had  been  expended ; 

I  the  net  earnings  were  ;f 228, 767.     The  Madras  Railway  con- 

nects'Madias  City  with  Bombay,  Bangalore,  Ootacamnnd  on  the 

Neilgbemes,  and  Beypoie  on  Uie  E.  coast ;  the  S.  Indian  line 

^oes  dne  S.  to  Tuticorin. 

Of  the  total  pop.  92*3  per  cent  are  Hindus,  mostly  of  the 
Sirite  sect ;  5*9  per  cent  are  Mohammedans,  most  numerous  on 
the  Malabar  coast ;  and  501,627  souls,  or  1*5  percent,  are  native 
(  hristians,  most  numerous  in  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  and  Tanjore. 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  higher  castes  are  very  thinly  repre- 
Mated,  there  being  only  547,000  Brahmins,  and  190,000  Ksba* 
tnjis  or  Rajpnts.  The  average  density  of  the  pop.  is  226  per 
\%  flule.  The  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants  are  Madras 
City,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Bellary,  and  Salem. 

The  administration  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  together  with  an 
eucuttve  council  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  the 
ComoianderMn-Chief.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  eight 
ftdditKMial  meml)ers,  of  whom  three  are  natives.  There  are  21 
Ji^iicts,  each  with  a  Magistrate- Collector,  and  a  Judge,  who 
are  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  In  1874-75  the 
imperial  revenue  was  ;f  8,823,000,  of  which ;f  4,637,000  came  from 
UnJ,  and/^i,33i,ocx>  from  salt  In  addition,  about;^530,ooo  was 
raued  locally.  The  total  expenditure  was  ;£^5, 970,000,  indud- 
nig  ;f2,8o4,ooo  for  the  military  department,  and  ;^400,ooo  for 
public  works.  The  Madras  army,  which  is  under  its  own  Com- 
mandcr'in-Chief,  numbered  47,000  men,  of  whom  34,000  are 
ntiTes ;  but  the  greater  part  were  serving  out  of  the  Presidency, 
ID  Bormah,  the  Central  Province*^,  and  even  Bengal.  The 
Koropcan  troops  are  stationed  at  Fort  St  George,  St  Thomas 
Mount,  Bellary,  Trichinopoly,  and  Cannanore.  The  police 
nombered  23,451  officers  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  ;f  355,70a  As 
r^ids  education,  there  were  altogether  91 51  institutions,  with 
255*737  pupils,  at  a  total  cost  of  jf  256^fioa  There  were  six 
^meral  and  four  professional  colleges,  with  a  total  of  400  stu- 
oents;  eleven  normal  schools,  with  1421  pupils;  and  four 
spedal  schools^  with  849  pupils.  In  addition,  there  were  six 
t  ntate  colleges  and  five  private  normal  schools.  At  the  univer- 
siiy  there  were  784  matriculations,  or  threefold  the  number  ten 
tears  previously  ;  183  candidates  passed  the  First  Arts  Exami- 
OAUOQ ;  55  for  B.  A. ;  I  for  M.A ;  9  in  Law ;  2  in  Medicine ; 
ftnd  2  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  languages  spoken  almost  en- 
tirely belong  to  the  Dravidian  (q.  v.)  family  of  the  Turanian 
Inmcb,  by  far  the  most  wide-spread  being  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

Ihis  tract  of  country  was  in  earlv  days  occupied  by  great  his- 
torical Hindu  kingdoms,  but  the  chief  rulers,  with  whom  Euro- 
ican  nations  first  came  into  contact,  were  the  Mohammedan 
^'awab  of  the  Caroatic  and  the  Zamorin  on  the  Malabar  coast 
The  first  English  commercial  settlement  was  at  Masuli^tam  in 
1620;  and  in  1619  pennission  was  obtained  to  build  Fort  St 
George,  the  nucleus  of  Madras  city.  For  a  short  period,  this 
Pmidency  was  predominant  over  all  the  other  English  settle- 
menu  in  India ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  c.  the 
continuous  wars  with  the  French,  and  afterwards  with  Hyder 
All  and  his  son,  cause  the  Camatic  to  figure  largely  in  Indian  his- 
tory. But  the  genius  of  Clive  surpassed  that  of  Dupleix,  Bassy, 
and  Lally ;  Coote  was  a  match  for  Hyder,  and  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  in  1799, 
Madras  has  been  a  country  without  a  hhtory.  The  first  large 
acquisition  of  British  territory  was  the  cession  of  the  N.  Circars 
by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1766.  The  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Tan- 
j'>r«  was  deposed  m  1799 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Nawab 


of  the  Camatic  resigned  his  territory  to  the  Company.  His  title 
became  extinct  in  1855,  but  his  representative  is  still  called 
Prince  of  Arcot,  and  is  the  first  native  nobleman  of  Madras. 
During  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  whole  of  this  Pre«dency 
remained  undisturbed.  See  Annual  Blue  Books  on  Tlu  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India  (Lond.) ;  Annual  Administration 
Report  of  the  M.  P.  (Madras) ;  Orme's  Military  History  of  India, 

Madras  City,  or  Madras-patam  ('  the  city  of  the  college* 
or  '  school '),  is  co-extensive  with  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  situated  on  the  K  or  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  885 
miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta,  790  miles  S.E.  by  rail  of  Bombay, 
and  513  miles  N.E.  by  rail  of  Tuticorin  in  the  extreme  S. 
of  the  peninsula.  Area  of  the  municipality  27  sq.  miles ; 
number  of  houses  51,714;  pop.  (1871)  397,552;  average  den- 
sity of  pop.  14,724  per  sq.  mile.  Fort  St  George,  originally 
founded  in  1639,  is  the  most  conspicuous  building,  immediately 
facing  the  sea.  It  contains  a  large  arsenal,  as  well  as  accommo- 
dation for  native  and  European  infantry.  The  artillery  head- 
quarters are  at  St  Thomas  Mount,  a  suburb  to  the  S.  The 
residence  of  the  Governor,  called  Government  House,  is  a 
fine  building,  surrounded  with  gardens,  separated  from  the  fort 
on  the  N.  by  a  narrow  river.  N.  of  the  fort  is  the  native 
quarters,  known  as  Black  Town,  which  is  densely  populated. 
Most  of  the  Europeans  live  in  detached  houses  in  the  environs, 
but  the  offices  of  administration  and  the  business  warehouses  line 
the  beach.  There  are  churches  and  chapels  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  cathedral  is  called  St  George's ;  the  first  English 
church,  St.  Mary's,  was  opened  in  l68a  The  chief  educational 
establishments  are  the  Presidency  College,  the  Central  Institu- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotluid's  Mission,  the  Doveton  Pro- 
testant College,  the  Medical  and  Civil  Engineering  Colleges. 
The  university  is  merely  an  examining  body.  A  flourishing 
School  of  Art  was  established  by  Dr.  A.  Hunter  in  1850,  and 
now  receives  official  support ;  it  has  passed  nearly  5000  students. 
There  is  also  a  Central  Museum,  annually  visited  b^  120,000 
persons.  The  Government  model  farm  is  in  the  munediate 
neighbourhood,  at  Sydapet  There  are  public  statues  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Sir  T.  Munro^  and  General  NeiU.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Red  Hill  Reservoir,  and  sanitation  is 
carefully  enforced.  The  municipality  have  acquired  a  sewage  farm, 
and  the  entire  drainage  system  is  now  (1877)  undergoing  recon- 
struction. The  city  is,  probably,  not  unhealthy,  as  judged  by 
an  Oriental  standard,  but  the  returns  of  vital  statistics  are  not 
yet  trustworthy,  llie  death-rate  for  1876  was  abnormally 
swollen  by  reason  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  in  from  the  famine- 
stricken  tracts.  In  the  year  1874-75,  the  total  municipal  in- 
come was  j£^50,739,  of  which  ^2^000  came  fi'om  rates  on 
houses,  &C. ;  the  expenditure  was  £^S^9'^S%  iiicluding  j£'i4,8oo 
for  conservancy,  £\ofioo  for  public  works,  and  £S72g  as  in- 
terest on  Water  Works  Loan.  Of  the  total  pop.,  77*6  per  cent 
are  Hindas,  and  12*8  per  cent.  Mohammedans ;  the  Europeans 
number  3613  or  *9  per  cent,  the  Eurasians  12,013  or  3*0  per 
cent,  and  the  native  Christians 21,441,  or  5'3  per  cent  Though 
situated  on  an  open,  surf-beaten  coast,  with  only  a  wooden  pier, 
M.  possesses  an  important  maritime  trade,  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  entire  Presidency.  Ships  anchor  in 
the  roads,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms  of 
water,  and  have  always  to  put  to  sea  in  heavy  weather.  Com- 
munication b  maintained  by  masulah  boats  and  catamarans. 
In  1874-75,  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  ;^3,520,ooo, 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  government  stores,  metals,  wearing  apparel, 
and  liquor;  the  exports  at  ;£'2,44i,ooo,  chiefly  raw  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  grain.  During  the  year  889  ships  entered, 
with  a  tonnage  of  527,798  tons.  A  harbour,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1875),  is  to  be  completed 
in  five  years  at  a  cost  of  ^^565,000.  It  will  consist  of  two  piers  of 
rubble  and  concrete,  each  500  yards  long,  enclosing  a  space  of 
170  acres,  with  enough  water  for  the  largest  ships.  This  will, 
however,  afford  no  protection  in  case  of  cyclones,  which  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  the  storm  of  May  1872,  twenty-nine  vessels 
were  wrecked,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,800  tons,  but  only  nineteen 
lives  were  lost.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  whom  one-half  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  site  of  Madras  was  acquired  in  1639  firom  the  Hindu 
Rajah  of  Chandgherr^,  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  the  Chief  of 
the  Company's  tradmg  settlement  at  Armagon.  The  fort 
was  flnished  in  1643,  and  the  agency  was  raised  to  the  rank 
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of  a  Presidency  in  1653.  In  1746  it  capitulated  to  the  French 
under  La  Bourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  until  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1749.  They 
greatly  improved  the  fortifications.  In  1758-59  it  was  again 
besieged  by  the  French,  but  successfully  defended  by  Pigot  and 
Lawrence.  In  1780  it  was  threatened  by  Hyder  All's  cavalry, 
who  burned  the  villages  between  St.  Thomas  Mount  and  the 
fort.  The  only  other  historical  event  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  December  1875. 

Mad'repore,  a  general  name  given  to  many  species  of  Sclero- 
dermic corals.  The  family  Madreporida  belongs  to  the  Zoati' 
tharia  sclerodermata,  and  has  a  composite  or  compound 
coral,  of  apparently  porous  nature.  These  corals  are  among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  reef-building  forms.  They  are 
usually  hard,  coarse,  limy,  and  massive. 

Madrid',  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the  province  of  M.,  a  part 
of  New  Castile,  lies  near  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Manzanarcs,  a  small  sub-afHuent  of  the  Tagus,  and  on 
a  hilly  sandy  plateau  22(X>  feet  above  the  sea,  treeless  save  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  stretching  away  in  the  N.  to  the  snow- 
capped Sierra  de  Guadarrama.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
European  cities,  it  has  a  very  modom  aspect,  and  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  20  feet  high,  and  pierced  by  16  gates, 
the  most  notable  being  the  Puerta  de  Alcala  (1759),  a  triumphal 
arch  72  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  a  magnificent 
street,  that  traverses  the  city  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  city  is 
girt  with  fine  promenades  and  stately  suburban  villas  embowered 
in  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  famous  Prado,  the 
evening  resort  of  the  people,  with  parterres,  trees,  and  marble 
fountains.  Outside  the  Puerta  de  AlcalA,  in  the  Plaza  de  Torres, 
stood  the  circus  for  bull  fights  erected  by  Philip  V.  to  accommo- 
date 12,400  persons,  which  was  taken  down  in  1874,  when  a  new 
one  was  begun  a  little  farther  N.  M.  has  seventy-two  public 
squares,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  centre  of 
pleasure  and  business,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  398  by  306  feet,  the 
scene  of  the  auto-da-fe^  surrounded  by  colonnades,  the  Plaza 
Oriente  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  containing  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Philip  III.,  and  forty-four  other  statues  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  with  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Cervantes.  The  great  building  in  M.  is  the  Real 
Palacio,  on  the  W.  side,  between  the  city  and  the  river.  It  is  a 
square,  470  feet  on  each  side,  and  100  feet  high,  built  (1737-50) 
of  granite  and  white  marble,  occupying  an  area  of  220,900  sq. 
feet,  enclosing  a  court  240  feet  square,  and  containing  a  library 
of  100,000  vols,,  an  armoury  of  2533  specimens,  and  a  numis- 
matic collection  of  150,000  pieces.  M.  has  also  some  sixty 
churches,  several  decorated  by  old  masters,  forty-four  monasteries, 
used  since  1836  for  secular  purposes,  twenty-four  nunneries, 
twenty-four  hospitals  (one  with  1526  beds),  fourteen  barracks,  100 
elementary  schools,  several  colleges  or  higher  schools,  a  univer- 
sity (since  1836),  a  medical  school,  a  conservatorium  of  music, 
eight  theatres,  four  public  libraries  (the  national  with  230,000 
vols.),  eight  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an 
academy  modelled  on  that  of  Paris  (since  1847),  &c.  The  royal 
museum  in  the  Prado  contains  a  gallery  of  1833  pictures,  one  of 
the  richest  collections  in  the  world,  with  65  by  Velasquez,  58  by 
Ril^era,  46  by  Murillo,  10  by  Raphael,  62  by  Rubens,  43  by 
Titian,  and  22  by  Van  Dyck.  The  Escorial  (q.  v.)  is  26  miles 
N.W.  of  the  city.  The  industries  of  M.  are  slight,  the  chief 
manufactures  being  chocolate,  beer,  shoes,  boots,  plated  ware, 
coaches,  gloves,  and  fans.  l*he  commerce,  however,  is  impor- 
tant, as  M.  is  the  entrep6t  for  all  the  interior  provinces.  Retail 
business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  French,  but 
most  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  by  native  houses.  The 
climate  is  described  in  a  Spanish  proverb  as  '  three  months  of 
winter  and  nine  months  of  hell. '  The  temperature,  which  ranges 
from  18**  to  105°  F.,  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  changes. 
Between  the  sunny  and  shady  side  of  a  street  the  difference  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  20^  The  prevailing  winds  are  the 
parching  Solano  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  icy  N.  wind  from  the 
Guadarrama.  Pop.  (1870)  332,024.  M.  or  Majerit  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  932,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ramiro  II.  of 
Leon.  A  strong  outpost  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  captured  by 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  in  1083.  Philip  II.  made  it  his  capital 
in  1560^  when  it  was  still  surrounded  by  extensive  forests. 
From  this  time  it  grew  rapidly  into  a  fine  city,  and  became 
the  centre  of  the  historv  of  the  Spanish  people.  M.  was 
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taken  by  the.  French  in  1808,  and  in  a  rising  against  Murat  sor.e 
1500  citizens  lost  their  lives.  Recovered  by  Wellington,  12th 
August  181 2,  it  subsequently  sided  with  Prim  in  the  revolt  which 
drove  Isabella  IL  from  the  throne  in  1868,  and  cordiallj  wM- 
comed  her  son,  Alfonso  XII.,  14th  January  1875.  Sec  Mcsoacro 
Romanos,  El  Antiguo  M,  (Madr.  1861).  \ 

Mad'rigal  (Ital.  madrigale^  Sp.  madrugada^  *diwn;'  or 
Ital.  mandra^  'a  sheep  fold '  ?),  a  short,  pointed  poem  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  origin,  the  subject  being  usually  amatoiy 
or  pastoral.  The  importance  of  the  music  which  wis  set  lo 
the  M.  becoming  (about  1500-1620)  greater  than  thtt  of  the  1 
words ^  the  term  became  musical.  In  its  most  advanced  form 
a  M.  is  a  composition  for  (usually)  five  or  six  vocal  pam,  viih 
several  voices  to  a  part,  and  its  short  and  expressive  phrases  are 
piled  upon  one  another  by  all  the  artifices  of  imitation  aad 
counterpoint  The  noble  compositions  of  Edwards,  Modey,  0. 
Gibbons,  Bennet,  Byrd,  and  many  others  in  this  form,  mark  it 
as  peculiarly  English. 

Madu'ra  (from  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  '  honey  sweet '),  the  i 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Madras  Prt-  , 
sidency,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vygah  river,  a&d  , 
a  station  on  the  newly-opened  S.  Indian  Railway,  274  miles  S. 
from  Madras  by  rail ;  pop.  (1871)  51,987.  It  is  a  very  ancicct  \ 
city,  having  been  the  former  capital  of  the  Pandian  dynasty  of 
Dravidian  kings,  referred  to  by  Ptolemy.  The  lofty  stone  walls 
are  now  ruinous.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  great  temple  of 
Siva,  with  its  colossal  porticoes,  and  the  palace  of  Tirumilei 
Nayakkan  (1623-59),  which  now  holds  all  the  administratiTc 
offices,  but  is  falling  into  decay.  The  manufactures  are  cotioa 
weaving,  and  a  speciality  of  turbans  with  a  border  of  gold  koe. 
The  district  of  M.,  which  borders  on  the  Palk  Straits,  has  much 
level  plain,  and  also  the  mountains  of  Pulnai,  which  ran  up  10 
8000  feet ;  area  9502  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  2,266,615.  ItcoQ- 
tains  the  tract  of  Dindigul,  where  the  best  tobacco  in  India  is 
grown,  to  be  manufactured  into  Trichinopoly  cigars.  Thecrof4 
are  rice  and  ragee;  the  manufactures  are  woollen  blankets,  and  :<Lt 
made  by  evaporation  on  the  sea  coast,  on  which  the  annual  da'j 
is  ;£^6o,ooo.  There  is  some  coasting  trade.  M.  was  an  early 
scene  of  the  activity  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  there  are  siiil 
many  native  Christians.  A  railway  to  M.  from  Tiinchinopoiy 
was  opened  in  1875. 

Mad'vig,  Johan  Nikolai,  a  Danish  philologist  and  politi- 
cian, born  August  7,  1804,  at  Svaneke  in  Bomholm,  entered  tie 
University  of  Copenhagen  (1820),  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree (1826),  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  LangMg? 
and  Literature  (1829).  His  earliest  works,  Emendationa  » 
Ciceronis  Libros  de  Legibus  et  Acctdeniica  (1826),  and  De  Asamu 
Pediano  (1826),  attracted  much  attention,  and  from  this  timeM. 
produced  a  series  of  critical  works  which  have  had  the  grtatesi 
influence  on  scholarship,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  tcxtLil 
criticism.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Ciceronis  Orationes  Scltti 
Duodecim  (4th  ed.  1858) ;  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  d  Lalita; 
Ciceronis  de  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum  Itbri  v.  (2d  ed.  iJ>6g!, 
with  a  rich  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  ;  Opuscnia  Aa- 
demica  (ist  vol.  1 834;  2d  1842);  Latinsk  SprogUtre  til  ShlM; 
(1841,  5th  ed.  1870;  Eng.  trans,  by  Woods,  Oxford,  1851); 
Grask  Ordfoiningslccre  (2d  ed.  1 85  7;  Eng.  trans.  byT.  K.  Arntli;. 
From  1845  to  1851  M.  was  Minister  of  Religion  and  Ekiuaiioa 
He  entered  the  *Landsthing*  in  1853,  and  in  1855  the 'Kip- 
raad,'  of  which  he  was  president  till  1863.  Of  his  polm^u 
writings,  Curieafstemning  (1853)  and  Den  Natianale  Politik^::  -i-i 
danske  Monarchi  (1864)  had  a  marked  effect  on  public  opinion. 
Throughout  this  period  M,  still  continued  his  philologicJ  l-*-* 
tures  and  study,  the  fruits  of  which  are  Emtndatiotus  Z«««- 
(1860) ;  Uvius  (4  vols.  1 86 1 -66),  in  which  he  was  assisted  .y 
Ussing  ;  and  Adversaria  Critica  ad  Scriptores  Gnran  et  Litoi.i 
(2  vols.  1871-73). 

Meean'der  (mod.  Bozuk^  j>.,  'great/  J/^W/r),  arivcrin  Asa 
Minor,  200  miles  long,  which  flows  W.S.W.  from  Mount  .^uL" 
crene,  in  Phrygia,  to  the  i^gean  Sea  near  MiletusL  The  pr-*- 
verbial  windings  of  the  M.  made  its  name  a  sjmonym  for  a  lof- 
tuous  course. 

ICsBce'nas,  Oaius  GilniuB,  a  Roman  statesman,  boni  00 
the  I3ih  April,  73-63  B.C.,  of  an  equestrian  family,  descended 
from  the  royal  Lucunumes  of  Etruria.  He  is  first  mentioned  m 
40,  when  he  helped  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Ocu* 
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mniu  and  Scriboiua,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
Antonias  that  led  to  thtf  peace  of  BruAdisium.  During  the  war 
with  Antonius  he  remained  at  Rome,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
civil  affiurSy  and  efiectnally  crushed  the  plot  formed  by  the 
yosnger  Cepidus.  After  the  battle  of  Actinm  (31  B.C.)  M.  for 
maD^yean  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  his  master,  and  he 
i^  said  to  haTe  been  his  chief  adviser  in  establishing  the  empire. 
Itut  between  21  and  16,  from  some  unknown  cause,  an  estrange- 
ment took  place,  and  Tacitus  says  that  from  this  time  till  his 
death  {B.C  8),  M.  had  only  the  appearance  of  the  emperor's 
friendship.  >Vith  most  of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  the 
time  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  towards  Virgil 
\\.  T.\  Horace  (<|.  ▼.),  and  others  he  was  so  bountiful,  that  the 
name  of  M.  as  a  literary  patron  has  become  proverbiat.  He  was 
a  wise  and  faithful  minister,  and,  if  over-aadicted  to  ease  and 
luxury,  found  in  his  enjoyment  of  these  a  security  that  Augustus, 
equally  with  Julius  Csesar,  would  have  denied  to  a  man  of  nigher 
r^mbi'tion  and  a  more  Mean  and  hungry  look.' 


(anc  Lcgrin),  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Sweden,  surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Upland,  Vestmanland, 

\  and  Sodemianland.  Greatest  length  from  £.  to  W.  79  miles ; 
area,  761  so.  miles  (of  which  478  are  water,  the  rest  made  up  by 

!  1260  islanas  of  various  sizes) ;  greatest  depth,  170  feet  (mean 
depth,  %^\  M.  receives  a  large  number  of  small  streams, 
which,  with  the  Stromsholm  and  Hjelmare  canals,  afford  com- 

'  Konication  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Its  level  is  2  feet 
above  the  Baltic,  with  which,  besides  its  natural  outlets  Norr* 
su5ia  and  Slklerstrom,  it  is  connected  by  the  Sodertelge  Canal. 
On  the  shores  and  islands  of  M.  are  9  towns,  200  cast&s,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  villas. 

Xaes'tricht  Beds  form  a  local  deposit  at  Maastricht  in 
Holland,  which  occupies  a  position  intermediate  to  the  highest 
English  Chalk  formations  and  the  lowest  Tertiary.  They  con- 
sist of  a  yellowish  limestone,  and  abound  in  corals,  bryozoa, 
foraminifeia,  echinoderms,  and  hunellibranchs,  and  the  remains 
of  Che  M0sosa$truj,  a  large  reptile. 

Kaflbl,  Francesco  Scipione,  Karehese,  an  Italian 
dramatist,  bom  at  Verona  1st  June  1675,  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Parma,  and  served  through  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Devoting  himself  to  letters,  he  founded  the  Gior- 
naU  d/  LrtteraH  d* Italia  (17 10),  and  by  his  tragedy  Merope 
<t7i3)t  *nd  comedy  La  Ceremonia  (1730)1  as  well  as  by  sundry 
\Turks  upon  the  dramatic  art,  won  a  high  reputation,  and  ex* 
erased  a  healthful  influence  on  the  Italian  stage.  He  visited 
France  (1732),  England  (1736),  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
died  at  his  native  place  iith  February  1755.  '^^  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (18  vols.  Yen.  1790)  includes  treatises  on 
thecdogy,  archaeology,  and  literary  subjects  generally. 


a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  1 8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Lisbon,  and  celebrated  for  the  immense,  finely  decorated 
building  which  Toio  V.  erected  here  in  17 17-31,  and  which 
comprises  a  rojral  palace,  with  866  rooms ;  a  cathedral,  186  by 
135  feet,  surmounted  by  a  splendid  dome;  and  a  monastery, 
with  300  vaulted  cells.  The  whole  is  of  white  Carrara  marble, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens. 

Kagmdoat'a,  or  Xakaduh'o,  a  town  on  the  £.  Coast  of 
Afnca,  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  has  some  trade 
in  slaTCS,  ivory,  gum,  spices,  &c  Founded  by  the  Arabs  in 
924,  it  vras  formerfy  a  great  trading  place.    Pop.  500a 


_  (Arab,    makhwan,    'storehouse')    is    a  name 

emciflily  given  to  a  storing-place  for  gunpowder.  The  military 
VL  b  Iwmb-proof,  and  is  usually  covered  with  earth,  having  the 
entnace  protected  by  heavy  traverses.  On  shipboard  the  M.  is 
to  placed  in  the  hold  that  it  may  be  instantly  flooded  in  case  of 
nre.  The  name  is  also  anplied  to  a  literary  periodical  on  account 
of  its  *  stores '  of  varied  knowledge. 

Kftflfdala,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  in  a  mountain  region,  9000  feet  above  the  lea,  and  120 
miles  SJL  of  Gondar.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
V.oglish  13th  April  1868.  (See  Abyssinia.)  General  Napier, 
comiiiaDder*in*chief  of  the  English  expedition,  was  created  Baron 
ofMagdaJa. 

XaJEdalen  OolleM  (pron.  MaudHn\  Oxford,  was  founded 
tt  t4SS  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Buhop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 
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High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  a  president,  forty  fellows,  thirty 
scholars  (called  demies\  a  schoolmaster,  usher,  four  chaplains, 
a  steward,  organist,  eight  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  JBy  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  ten  fellow^ips  were  suppressed,  the  re- 
mainder thrown  open  ;  the  demyships  were  increased  to  forty, 
each  of  an  annual  value  of  ;f 95  ;  and  twenty  exhibitions  and 
four  Waynflete  professorships  were  established.  With  its  noble 
tower,  exquisite  chapel,  cloisteis,  and  hall,  M.  C,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  and  surrounded  by  the  Magdalen 
water-meadows,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges. 
It  presents  to  41  livings,  and  in  1876  had  199  members  of  Con- 
vocation, loi  undergraduates,  r.nd  389  members  on  the  books. 

Magdalen  Hall,  now  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  In 
1282  Elias  de  Hertford  founded  Hertford,  Hert,  or  Hart  Hall, 
which,  raised  to  a  college  in  1740  by  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  the 
then  principal,  w.is  dissolved  in  1803,  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
but  in  1816  was  incorporated  with  M.  H.  The  latter,  founded 
by  Bishop  Waynflete  as  an  appendage  to  Magdalen  College^  and 
an  independent  hall  since  1602,  was  itself  dissolved  in  1874,  and 
its  principal  and  scholars,  with  certain  fellows,  incorporated  as 
Hertford  College,  which  consists  of  a  principal,  15  fellows,  and 
28  scholars,  presents  to  10  livings,  and  in  1876  had  193  members 
of  Convocation,  69  undergraduates,  and  312  members  on  the 
books. 

Mag'dalen  Islands,  a  group  of  eleven  islets  in  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  ^5  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  85 
S.W.  of  Newfoundland.  Area,  125  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
3172.  Grindstone,  Allright,  and  Amherst  are  the  largest. 
Fish,  oil,  and  gypsum  are  exported. 


Magdale'na;  a  river  of  8.  America,  rises  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  Ecuador,  flows  N.  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  liter  a  course  of  900  miles.  It  is  full  of  cataracts  as 
far  as  Honda,  540  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. It  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Bogota  (q.  v.)* 

Magdalene',  Maxy,  is  so  called  from  Magdala,  the  city  she 
belonged  to,  and  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Maries  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospek.  She  is  first  mentioned  as  being  in  atten- 
dance on  Christ,  along  with  certain  other  women,  after  she  had 
had  seven  devils  cast  out  of  her  (Luke  viiL  2),  then  as  standing 
with  other  women  near  the  cross  at  the  crucifixion  fjohn  xix.  25), 
and  lastly  as  the  first  to  wh'm  Christ  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection (Mark  xvi.  9;  Luke  xxiv.  lO;  Johnxx.  1, 14;  but  cf.  Matt, 
xxviii.  9) .  From  the  gratuitous  assumption  tliat  M.  M.  was  the 
same  as  the  Mary  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  36-50^  there  has  been 
a  prevalent  notion  that  previously  to  her  association  with  Christ 
she  was  an  unchaste  woman,  and  this  is  the  character  in  which 
she  has  always  been  represented  in  art  The  same  assumption 
appears  in  the  phrase,  a  '  M.  asylum.' 

Magdalene  Ckillege,  Cambridge,  founded  (1519)  by 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  completed,  after 
his  attainder,  by  Thomas  Audley  of  Walden  (1542),  has  eight 
open  fellowships ;  three  open  scholarships  of  £(x^  three  of ;£'40, 
and  six  of  £%o ;  and  eight  exhibitions.  This  college  possesses 
the  MS.  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (q.  v.),  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  known  as  the  Pepysian  Library.  It  presents  to 
six  livings,  and  in  1877  had  126  members  of  the  Senate,  52 
undergraduates,  and  216  members  on  the  board. 

Mag'deburg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia, 
76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Berlin,  at  the  junction  of  four  main  railway 
lines,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  whkh  is  here  divided 
into  three  arms.  A  fortress  of  the  first  rank  (since  1866),  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  in  N.  Germanv. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  of  four  suburbs,  one  of  which, 
Friedrichstadt,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alte  Elbe.  The 
river  here  encircles  an  island,  which  is  occupied  by  the  citadel, 
and  connected  with  both  banks  l^  bridges.  M.  has  a  massive 
Gothic  cathedral  (1208-1^3,  restored  1825-35),  with  a  tower 
337  feet  high,  and  containmfi^  the  tombs  of  Otho  I.  (died  973), 
and  his  wife,  the  English  Editha ;  a  church  of  Our  Lady,  in 
Romanesque  style  of  the  12th  c  ;  a  lofty  monument  of  Otho  I., 
erected  by  the  municipality  soon  after  his  death,  and  restored 
in  1858;  many  benevolent  institutions,  and  several  military, 
medical,  and  industrial  schools,  ftc.  Fine  promenades  are  the 
Fiixstenwall,  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  Friedrich-Wilhefan's  Garten, 
adjoining  the  glacis  in  the  S.W.    Two  miles  below  M.,  on  the 
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river,  are  Herreknig,  and  Vogelsang,  both  favounte  resorts, 
with  beautiful  gardens.  The  manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens, 
beet-sugar,  tobacco,  chocolate,  machinery,  leather,  gloves,  and 
spirits,  and  there  is  a  large  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1875)  122,789. 
M.  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  and  chiefly  owed 
its  early  prosperity  to  Oiho  I.,  who  established  a  Benedictine 
monastery  here  in  937.  In  967  the  town  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  to  wliich  was  annexed  the  primacy  of 
Germany.  After  much  contentioi.,  it  threw  off  the  archiepis- 
copal yoke,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  I5lh  c  compelled  the 
prelates  to  reside  elsewhere.  The  Reformation  was  espoused 
as  early  as  1524.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  M.  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Wallenstein  for  seven  months  (1629),  but  in  1 63 1 
was  stormed  by  Tilly,  who  slew  some  30,cx»  inhabitants,  and 
left  only  the  cathedral  and  140  houses  standing.  The  see, 
which  was  presided  over  after  the  Reformation  by  three  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  was  incorporated  with  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg in  x68o.  M.,  with  a  garrison  of  23,800  men,  surren- 
dered ignominiously  to  the  French  under  Ney,  November  8, 
1806.  It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814.  See  Wolter,  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  M,  (1845) ;  Hoffmann,  Chronik  der  Stadt  AI. 
(1843-50). 

Magdeburg  Centuries  was  a  Church  history  published 
at  Basel  (1559-74),  and  so  called  because  it  was  divided  into 
centuries,  and  was  begun  at  Magdeburg,  by  M.  Flacius  (1552), 
who  WM  assisted  by  J.  Wigand,  M.  Judex,  B.  Faber,  A.  Cor- 
vinus,  T.  Holtlmters,  and  others.  The  writers,  who  got  the 
name  of  M.  Centuriators,  were  Protestants,  whose  object  was  to 
demonstrate  that  early  Church  history,  when  cleared  of  the 
obscurity  and  fables  with  which  it  had  been  overlaid  by  Romish 
writers,  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  Popery. 
The  history  was  only  brought  down  to  the  13th  c,  and  as  a 
volume  was  devoted  to  each  century,  the  work  just  extended  to 
13  vols,  folio.  It  was  in  reply  to  the  M.  C.  that  Baronius  wrote 
\\vi  AnncUgs  Ecclesiastia  {12  vols,  fol.  Rome,  1 588-1 607).  See 
Dowling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
//istory  (Jjond.  1838). 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres  are  two  hollow  hemispheres 
which  fit  accurately  together  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  sphere. 
They  were  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  to 
practically  demonstrate  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  the 
air,  an  experiment  which  he  accomplished  by  exhausting  the 
sphere  of  its  contained  air,  and  then  trying  to  pull  the  hemi- 
spheres asunder. 

Magee',  William,  D.D.,  born  in  coimty  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
March  18,  1766,  graduated  at  Dubhn  University  (1785),  was 
elected  fellow  (1788),  ordained  (1790),  and  after  serving  for  some 
years  as  assistant  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  (1806).  In  181 1  he  published  his 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement  (7th  ed.  1 841),  and  the  year  after 
accepting  the  livings  of  Kappagh  and  Killyleagh,  became  Dean 
of  Cork  (1814),  Bishop  of  Raphoe  (1819),  and  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (1822),  where  he  died,  August  18,  1831.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1842. — ^William  Connor  M., 
D.D.,  bom  at  Cork  in  1821,  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(1834),  became  incuml^ent  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath  (1850), 
and  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London  (i860),  Rector  of  Enniskillen 
(1861),  Dean  of  Cork  (1864),  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  Doncllan  Lecturer  (1865-66),  and  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  (1868).  He  has  published  numerous  sermons, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  speech  against  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  (June  14,  1869). 

Magell'an,  properly  Magalhaens,  Fernando  de,  a 
famous  navigator,  was  born  at  Oporto  about  1470,  served  in 
the  E.  Indies  under  Albuquerque,  experienced  nig;;ardly  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Dom  Manuel,  entered  the  service  of  Karl  V. 
in  15171  *^d  undertook  to  find  a  western  route  to  the  Moluccas. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  234  men,  he  sailed  from  Seville, 
August  10,  1 5 19.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  Jan- 
uary  12,  1520,  and  entered  (October  21)  the  strait  which  now 
bears  his  name,  but  which  he  called  the  '  Strait  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins.'  Clearing  the  strait,  he  discovered  the  great 
southern  ocean,  which  he  named  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the 
tranquillitv  of  the  weather.  After  many  hardships,  the  fleet,  re- 
duced to  three  vessels,  reached  the  Ladrones,  March  6,  1 521,  and 
Tamar,  the  first  discovered  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  18th  of 
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the  same  month.  M.  was  killed  on  the  island  of  Mat&n  in  lu 
encounter  with  natives,  April  27,  1521.  Only  one  ship  and 
fifteen  men  returned  to  Europe,  thus  completing  (September  6, 
1 522),  for  the  first  time  a  voyage  round  the  world.  See  Amorctti'i 
Narrative  (Milan,  181 1),  and  The  First  Voyage  Round  the  IVcrld, 
from  the  accounts  of  Pigafetla  and  other  contemportry  writers, 
by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  (Lond.,  printed  for  the  HaUuyt 
Society,  1874).' 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  divides  Patagonia  from  Ticm  del 
Fuego.  It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  is  now  r^iiltrly  nari- 
gated  by  steamers.  At  the  W.  entrance  there  is  a  Chiliaa 
colony,  which  had  a  pop.  of  1 140  in  1874.  The  Strait  vu 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1 520.  At  a  place  called  Yaqneria, 
Captain  Corey  discovered  three  large  beds  of  coal  of  tn  arenge 
thickness  of  24  feet  (April  1 875).  See  J.  G.  Kohl'i  very  in- 
teresting Geschichte  der  Entdeckungsreisett  sur  MJ's  .S"/r«jriBerL 

1877). 

Magen'die,  Fran90i8,  a  French  physiologist,  was  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  October  15,  1783.  In  1 821  he  began  the  puhliation 
of  a  medical  journal,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1531  he  became  Profeswr  ot 
Medicine  in  the  Collie  de  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  October 
7,  1855.  By  experimenting  on  living  animals  he  made  minj 
important  physiological  discoveries,  and  is  specially  known  for 
his  investigations  into  the  action  of  poisons  and  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  mure 
important  are  Pricis  £Umentaire  de  Physiologic  (2  vols.  1816) ; 
Lemons  sur  les  Phhiomenes  Physiques  de  la  Vie  (4  vols.  1836-3S) ; 
Lemons  sur  les  Fonctions  et  les  Afaladies  du  Systime  Nerveux  (2  volv. 
1839);  and  Recherches  Philosophiques  et  Cliniques  surle  Liqnd( 
Cephalorachidien  ou  C^/bro- spinal  (1842). 

Kagen'ta,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  20  miles 
E.  of  Milan  city  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  wine-growing  district  tn- 
versed  by  the  Naviglio  Grande,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
new  coal-tar  colours.  From  its  central  position  it  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  of  which  the  last  and  greatest  was  that 
in  which  the  Italians  and  French  defeated  the  Austrians,  41I1 
June  1859,  forcing  them  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  Marshal  Mac- 
mahon  bears  the  title  of  Due  de  M.  A  monument  was  erected 
here  to  Napoleon  III.  in  1862.     Pop.  (1874)  6135. 

Ma'gerd.    See  Nordcap. 

Maggio're,  LagO  di  (Lat.  Imcus  Verbattus\  the  second 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  lakes,  lies  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Ticino  on  the  N.,  Lombardy  on  the  E.,  and 
Piedmont  on  the  W.  It  is  678  feet  above  the  sea-level.  37 
miles  long  by  2-8  broad,  and  2800  feet  deep,  and  is  fed  If 
the  Tosa,  Tresa,  and  Ticino.  The  northern  shore  is  fringed 
by  lufty  granite  mountains,  which,  along  the  eastern  side,  ixov^ 
{gradually  down  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  :u 
the  middle  of  the  lake  are  the  four  Borromean  Isbnds. 

Magg'ot,  a  name  given  to  the  grubs  or  larvae  of  flics  or  D:^ 
terous  insects,  but  applied  also  to  the  larvae  of  other  groups  of 
insects,  e.g.^  the  beetles.  They  appear  in  putrefying  or  decom- 
posing substances,  and  their  appearance  was  held  to  be  t 
proof  of  spontaneous  generation,  till  Redi  of  Florence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c,  showed  that  they  proceeded  in  reality 
from  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies. 

Ma'gi  (Gr.  fnagtfi,  'wise  men;*  Pehlvi,  iw/i»,  'priest') 
were  originally  the  priestly  casie  of  the  fire- worshipping  tribes 
of  Western  Asia,  according  to  Herodotus  one  of  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medcs,  a  position  apparently  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Levites  among  the  Jews.  Under  the  McdoPersian empirt, 
after  a  struggle  with  the  Persian  dualism  (see  Parsecs),  the 
Median  nature  worship  maintained  its  footing,  and  the  M.  al>o 
remained  the  priestly  and  learned  caste,  with  unbounded  influ- 
ence in  religious,  social,  and  national  affairs,  insomuch  that  1! 
was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  princely  education  to  be 
instructed  in  their  peculiar  learning.  From  the  nature  of  ihtir 
religion  their  science  included  astrology,  many  forms  of  divina- 
tion, interpretation  of  dreams,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 
According  to  Strabo  they  practised  three  forms  of  divination  :— 
(i)  By  raising  the  dead  (see  Necromancy).  (2)  by  cups  ""^ 
(3)  by  water.  Their  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  and 
the  order  divided  into  three  classes  : — (i)  Herbeds  ('iearaers'), 
(2)  Mobeds  ('masters'),  (3)  Dcster  Mobeds  ('perfect  schol.irs']. 
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In  later  tiroes  the  ciTilised  world  was  oremin  with  tnagiam  or 
magicians  who  could  predict  the  future  by  the  language  of  the 
Stan,  interpret  dreams,  cure  by  charms  otherwise  incurable  dis- 
eases, &C.  But  the  fail  of  the  Eastern  monarchies  in  connection 
with  which  the  M.  had  been  maintained  had  deprired  them  of 
their  anthoritatiTe  position,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  spread  of  Chr&tianity  gradually  deprived  them  of  their  in- 
floencei  AU  the  arts  of  dirination,  &c.,  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
repate;  and  magic  became  a  comprehensiTe  name  for  jugglery 
and  tncks  of  legerdemain. 

Xi^io  (through  the  Gr.  magos  from  the  Pehlvi  mogh^  'a 
priest,'  akin  to  Sansk.  mahat^  'great')  may  be  termed  the 
fdeoce  of  superstition — a  philosophy  of  the  Unknown  older 
than  Von  Hartmann*8.  It  compreiiends  all  forma  of  Witchcraft 
(q.  T.) ;  the  degraded  Fetichism  (q.  t.)  of  Africa,  Shamanism 
(q.  T.)  of  Tartary,  and  Taouism  of  China;  and  the  abstniser 
Alchemy  (q.  t.),  Astrology  (q.  t.),  and  Divination  (q.  v.),  with 
Its  modem  developments  Clairvoyance  (q.  v.)  and  Spiritualism 
(a.  v.).  Its  origin  is  traceable  to  man's  love  of  referring  all 
eflects  to  some  cause  known  or  unknown.  Phenomena  which 
we  aow-a^ays  explain,  or  think  to  explain,  by  attributing  them 
lo  'odic'  or  'psychic  force,'  an  older  generation  would  have 
ascribed  to  occuh  powers — ^in  a  word,  to  M.  For  what  is  M.  to 
one  is  science  or  imposture  to  another.  Hence  jugglers,  ven- 
thloaaists,  and  charlatans  figure  side  by  side  with  sages  and 
self-coped  fanatics ;  and  the  Marabouts  (q.  v.)  of  Algeria,  the 
medicine  men  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  the  Dr.  Sladesof  civilised 
England,  are  as  truly  magicians  in  the  eyes  of  their  believers  as 
were  ever  the  Iftagi  (q.  v.)  of  Persia,  the  adepts  of  the  Cabala 
\\  v.),  or  the  Rosicnicians  (q.  v.)  of  the  i8th  c.  Nay,  Solomon 
and  Alexander,  Aristotle  and  Virgil,  Robert  Grosseteste  and 
St  Thomas  Aquinaa,  Roger  Bacon  and  Faust,  all  these  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  professors 
of  M. ;  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  savages,  Tyndall  or  Car- 
penter might  win,  like  Houdin,  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
Albertns  Magnus^  Michael  Scott,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracel- 
nis,  Van  Helmont,  Dee,  Lilly,  Cagliostro,  and  other  masters  of 
'grammarye.'  Tlie  Alexandrian  philosophers  distinguished  be- 
tween the/MTAtf  of  demons  and  the  thtourgia  of  good  genii,  and 
Coraelins  Agrippa  divided  Bif.  into  three  kinds  : — Natural^  pro- 
ducing marvellous  effects  by  the  application  of  natural  agents  to 
pasnre  subjects;  cHisHai,  nearly  identical  with  judicial  astrology; 
and  superstitious  Jli,y  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, baneful  in  its  workings,  and  depending  on  the  co-operation 
of  evil  spirits.  The  popular  medieval  fancy,  again,  classed  all 
M.  under  the  two  heads  of  Black  and  White,  The  latter  of 
these  was  not  only  held  to  be  lawful,  countenanced  as  it  was  by 
many  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  and  princes  of  the  times,  and 
hallowed  by  countless  religious  rites  and  formularies ;  but,  as 
the  foster-mother  of  diemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  a  host 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  did  undoubtedly  work  on  the  whole  for 
the  TOod  of  the  human  race;  But  if  the  White  were  beneficial, 
the  Black  Ait  wms  no  less  deadly  in  its  results.  Believing  in 
their  own  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers,  its  practisers 
scrupled  at  no  villany  ui  the  prosecution  of  still  greater  results, 
and  the  nameless  abominations  of  Giles  de  Retz  and  his  compeers 
account  for,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  horrible  persecutions  of 
wizards  and  sorceresses  that  were  acted  throughout  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries.  See  Symphorien  Champier,  Dialogus  in 
Magiea  Arte  (Lyon,  1 506) ;  Montfaucon  Villars,  Le  Camte  de 
Cobalts  (Par.  1 670) ;  Defoe,  System  of  Magic;  Tiedemann,  De 
Artium  Afagicarum  Origine  (Marb.  17S7) ;  Horst,  Zauherbiblio- 
thek  (6  voK  M&inz,  1020-26),  and  Von  der  aUen  und  neuen 
Magie  Ur sprung^  Idee,  Umfang,  und  Geschichte  (Mainz,  1820) ; 
Scott,  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Wiichcrafi  (1830) ;  Godwin, 
Ijkfs  of  the  Necromancers  (1830);  Ennemoser,  Geschichte  der 
il/d^j^  (Leips.  1844;  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  Howitt,  1854);  Eliphas 
I^evi,  Dogmc  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie  (2  vols.  Par.  1856),  the 
work  of  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  M.  ;  Comte  de  Resie, 
Ihttoire  des  Sciences  Occultes  (Par.  1857) ;  L.  F.  Maury,  La 
MogU  (Par.  i860) ;  and  Michelet,  La  Sorcihre  (1862). 

Kaffio  IrfUitem  is  an  optical  instrument  for  throwing  a 
magntSed  image  of  a  picture  upon  a  screen.  It  consists  of  a 
lantern  with  a  horizontal  tube  inserted  in  the  one  side  at  the 
height  of  the  lamp  flame,  whose  rays  are  directed  through  the 
tube  by  a  reflector  placed  behind.  Before  entering  the  tuoe  the 
rays  are  concentrated  by  means  of  a  plano-convex  lens.     They 


then  pass  through  the  picture,  which  is  painted  in  transparent 
colours  upon  glass,  and  are  received  by  a  double  convex  lens 
set  in  the  further  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  image  of  the  pic- 
ture is  then  brought  to  a  focus,  and  thrown  upon  a  screen 
which  is  placed  at  a  certain  distance.  The  glass  slide  must 
be  inserted  upside  down,  since  the  image  is  inverted  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen. 

ICagio  Square  is  an  arithmetical  curiosity  on  which  the 
oldest  writing  in  existence  is  a  MS.  of  the  i6th  c.  (now  in  the 
Paris  Bibliotkipu  Nationale),  and  which  has  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  eminent  mathematicians.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  numbers  belonging  to  an  arithmetical  progression,  so  arranged 
in  the  eoual  subdivisions  of  a  square  that  the  sum  of  any  column 
or  row,  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  two  simplest,  formed  of  the  natural  numbers  from 
I  to  9^  and  from  I  to  16  indusive  respectively  : — 
276  I     IS     14      4 

951  12      6      7      9 

438  8     10    II      5 

13      3      2     16 
The  latter  has  the  further  property  that  if  (quartered,  the  numbers 
in  each  quarter,  when  addea  together,  give  the  same  sum  34, 
See  Hutton's  Recreations  in  Mathematical  Science  (1814). 


/ffiluB,  a  singular  genus  of  Gasteropodous  MoUnsca,  repre- 
sented  by  the  M,  antiquus^  which  bores  into  masses  of  coral. 
It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea  and  Mauritius.  In  the  young  state  the 
shell  is  of  ordinary  form,  and  of  thin  and  delicate  structure.  It 
encloses  itself  amongst  the  growing  coral,  and  dongates  its 
shell  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  latter.  An  '  oper- 
culum '  closes  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  M.  may  attain  a  length 
of  2  or  3  feet 

Kaginn',  William,  I<Ii.D.,  son  of  a  classical  teacher,  was 
bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  nth  November  1794,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1816.  During  1818-^  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Blaekwoody  settled  in  London  in  1823,  and  rapidly  came  to 
the  front  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  penman.  In  1828  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Standard^  and  was  editor  of  F^aser^s 
Magaxine,  when  its  pages  were  constantly  irradiated  with  the 
flashes  of  youthful  genius.  He  died  at  Walton-on-Thames,  21st 
August  1842.  His  Homeric  Ballads^  Shakspeare  Papers^  and 
critical  essays  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (5  vols. 
New  York,  1855-57).  M.  was  one  of  the  gayest,  br^htest, 
and  wittiest  of  those  reckless  litterateurs  who  half  a  century 
ago  worshipped  with  equal  devotion  at  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and 
racchus. 

MagliabecTii,  Antonio,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633. 
Bred  a  mechanic,  he  gained  fame  as  a  scholar,  became  librarian 
to  Cosmo  III.,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  eccentric  bookworm  in  the 
strictest  seclusion  till  his  death  at  Florence,  12th  July  17 14.  He 
made  little  use  of  his  learning,  except  in  publishing  a  catalogue 
of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  and  editing  the 
Hodoeforicon  of  Ambrosio  the  Camaldulcnsian  and  the  De  Pra^ 
stantuk  Virorum  sui  jEvi  of  Benedetto  Accolti.  His  letters 
were  published  (5  vols.  1745),  at  Florence,  where  his  library 
(30,000  vols.)  still  remains  entire. 

Ma^na  Ohar'ta,  properly  Magna  Carta,  was  a  '  treaty 
of  peace 'between  King  John  and  the  English  people,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  im^rtance,  to  distinguiui  it  from  the  Carta  de 
Foresta.  It  was  submitted  to  and  signed  by  the  king,  July  15, 1215, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor. 
*  Although  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  it 
is  the  hrst,  the  clearest,  the  most  united,  and  historically 
the  most  important  of  idl  the  great  enunciations  of  it;  and 
it  was  a  revelation  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  to  the 
medieval  world.'  There  is  stiU  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  central  clause  of  the  charter  was  that  which 
enunciated  the  principle  that  '  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned, or  be  divested  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free  cus- 
toms, or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed ; 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  nis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell 
to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right.' 
It  was  also  provided  that  royal  exactions  should  be  repreued, 
inasmuch  as  '  no  scntage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  our  realm 
save  by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,'  whilst  guardians 
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were  restrained  from  wasting  the  lands  of  iheir  wards ;  heirs 
were  to  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  widows  pro- 
tected against  the  compulsory  marriages  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  Nor  were  the 
benefits  of  M.  C.  confined  to  the  rich.  What  was  granted  to  the 
tenants-in-chief  in  the  way  of  immunity  from  the  exactions  of 
the  crown,  was  granted  to  the  under-tenants  in  their  relation  to 
superiors.  And  the  towns  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges  of 
regulating  trade,  dispensing  justice,  and  of  deliberating  upon 
their  own  affairs.  So  often  did  monarchs  try  to  evade  these 
conditions  that  there  are  on  record  thirty-eight  ratifications  of 
the  M.  C.  See  Thompson's  Essay  on  M,  C,  and  Professor 
Stubbs'  SeUcUd  Charters  (1874). 

IflCag^na  GrOB'cia,  the  Roman  translation  of  the  name  {lie 
Rtegati  Hellas)  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  group  of  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
with  much  strictness  of  application.  Sometimes  it  denotes  only 
the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  at  other  times  it  excludes  those 
N.  of  the  Bruttian  Peninsula  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  extended 
to  all  the  Hellenic  settlements  on  the  Italian  mainland  from 
Cumse  southwards.  Whether  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily  were 
ever  included  under  the  appellation  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
name  had  no  territorial  meaning,  though  it  is  certain  that  in 
some  instances  the  colonists  acquired  not  only  rule  over  the  native 
Italian  tribes,  but  also  the  possession  of  land.  It  was  employed 
rather  in  an  ethnical  than  a  geographUal  sense.  Wherever  the 
Hellenes  went  they  carried  Hellas  with  them,  and  in  Italy  their 
cities  were  so  numerous  and  became  so  rich  and  powerful  that 
the  name  M.  G.  was  hardly  hyperbolical.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment is  believed  to  have  been  Cumae  (q.  v.),  but  the  exact  date 
is  not  known.  Omitting  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  next  in  order 
were  the  Achaean  lettlements  of  Sybaris  (q.  v.)  and  Croton 
(q.  v.),  followed  by  the  Spartan  settlement  of  Tarentum  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Locrian  settlement  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  all  withm  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  8th  c  B.C.  Most  of  the  cities,  however, 
on  the  Tyrrhene  and  Ionian  Seas  were  not  colonies  direct  from 
Hellas,  but  from  the  first  Hellenic  settlements  in  Southern  Italy. 
Such  were  Posidonia,  Laiis,  Scidrus  founded  by  Sybaris ;  Terina, 
and  Caulonia,  by  Croton  ;  Hipponium  and  Medma  by  Locri,  &c. 
The  golden  time  of  the  cities  of  M.  G.  was  from  about  710  to 
510  B.C.,  though  Tarentum  flourished  down  to  its  capture  by  the 
Romans  in  209  B.C.,  and  the  important  cities  of  Thurii  and  Heraclea 
were  not  founded  till  443  and  432  B.C.  respectively.  The  causes 
of  their  decline  were  mutual  jealousies  with  their  accompaniments 
of  bloody  strife,  the  rise  of  the  Syracusan  power  in  the  South, 
and  of  the  Samnite  power  in  the  North.  Rome  deliberately 
allowed  them  to  perish  from  political  motives,  Rhegium,  Posi- 
donia (Paestum),  and  Brundusium  alone  maintaining  their  pros- 
perity.    In  the  days  of  Cicero,  M,  G.  was  *  wiped  out  *  [deUta). 

Magne'sium  (symbol  Mg ;  atomic  weight  12),  is  usually 
grouped  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths — barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  but  many  of  its  properties  resemble  more  nearly 
those  of  zinc.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  various 
minerals,  which  have  as  a  rule  a  peculiar  soapy  feel.  The  metal, 
which  is  best  obtained  by  fusing  chloride  of  M.  with  sodium,  is 
brilliant  white  in  colour,  resembling  silver.  It  is  more  ductile 
and  malleable  than  zinc,  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  may  be 
distilled.  Unlike  the  other  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  it  is 
practically  unacted  upon  by  cold  water,  and  only  slowly  oxidised 
by  boiling  water.  In  the  presence,  of  acids,  however,  oxidation 
takes  place  rapidly.  A  M.  wire  when  heated  in  a  flame  takes 
fire  and  bums  with  an  intense  white  light,  which  has  been  used 
for  photographic  purposes  at  night.  It  forms  only  one  oxide 
(Mg  O),  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  other  alkaline 
earths,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia 
from  its  formation  by  calcination  of  the  carbonate.  It  is  much 
feebler  as  a  base  than  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime,  combining  with 
water  without  evolution  of  heat.  Its  hydrate  is  very  slightly 
alkaline,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Calcined  magnesia 
when  mixed  with  water  forms  in  time  a  hard  compact  mass  like 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
carbonate  occurs  in  the  mmeral  kingdom  as  Maptcsite,  and  as  a 
constituent  of  magncsian  limestone  or  Dolomite.  It  is  the  latter 
mineral  that  forms  the  chief  source  of  our  magnesian  compounds. 
By  calcining  Dolomite  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then 
washing  to  remuve  \^x\  of  the  lime,  a  residue  of  lime  and  mag- 
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ncsia  is  left,  which  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates.  From  tnis  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia maybe  readily  dissolved  and  reprccipitated  by  cTaporatuQ 
as  prismatic  crystals  having  the  composition  MgOSOj-yHjO. 
The  chief  source  of  the  sulphate,  or  Epsom  saJtzs  it  is  commtnly 
termed,  from  its  former  occurrence  in  certain  springs  near  Ep^om 
in  Surrey,  is  however  the  mother  liquor  left  after  eraponm; 
sea  water  during  the  manufacture  of  common  salt  (See  Epsom 
Salts.)  Chloride  of  M,  (MgClj)  is  important  as  the  source  of 
the  metal.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  neutralised  by  magnesia  or  the  carbonate.  To  pre- 
vent the  chloride  being  decomposed  by  water  at  the  close  of  the 
process,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  donbic 
chloride  of  M.  and  ammonium  formed.  From  this  the  latter 
may  be  driven  off  by  fusing.  M.  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which 
unite  directly  with  nitrogen  at  a  high  temperature  to  form  a 
nitride.  The  nitride  of  M.  (NjMg,)  gives  rise  to  magnesia  aci 
ammonia  when  treated  with  water.  Compounds  of  M.  a^c  met 
with  in  many  minerals.  Periclase  and  brucite  contain  the  oiide ; 
guanite  and  slruvite  the  phosphate  (which  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  bones) ;  boracite  the  borate ;  serpentine  and 
olivine  the  silicate ;  and  pearl  spar  the  carbonate,  forming  a 
crystallised  compound  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Preparations  of  M.  The  compo-jnds 
of  magnesium,  employed  in  medicine,  are  magnesia  and  its  ox- 
bonates,  its  sulphate  and  citrate.  Magnesia  is  employed  as  an 
antacid,  laxative,  and  antilithic;  and  is  prescribed  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  acidity,  gout,  and  various  complaints  attended  wiih 
acidity  and  constipation.  It  is  an  excellent  and  mild  par^gativc 
for  children.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  prepared  under  two 
forms — the  heavy  and  the  light.  Heavy  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia acts  in  the  same  manner  as  magnesia,  and  from  it  lv{m 
magnesice  carbonatis,  or  fluid  magnesia  is  prepared.  Citrate  ej 
magnesia,  the  French  limonade  purgcUif,  is  prepared  from  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia^  citric  acid,  syrup  of  lemons,  bicarhmtte 
of  potash,  and  water.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  same 
as  Epsom  Salts  (q.  v.). 

Mag'netism.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  held  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite direction  with  reference  to  the  earth,  and  be  hammered, 
twisted,  or  filed,  it  will  be  found  upon  trial  to  have  acquired  the 
property  of  attracting  and  lifting  small  fragments  of  iron  or  stceL 
The  bar  has  become  a  magnet ;  and  the  influence  which  im- 
parts this  property  to  iron  is  called  M.  There  are  other  and 
l^etter  methods  of  making  magnets  than  that  indicated  above. 
These  will  be  described  later.  Before  discussing  the  fundamen- 
tal experiments  upon  which  the  theory  of  M.  is  based,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  notice  as  a  preliminary  that  the  same  attracQ>t 
power  is  possessed  by  a  native  ore  of  iron,  called  magneun. 
magnetic  iron  ore,  or  loadstone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  foaod 
in  great  abundance  near  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  from  which  ike 
name  (Gr.  magnes)  was  probably  derived.  The  attractive  force 
exerted  by  a  long  thin  magnetised  bar  is  greatest  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  bar,  and  vanishes  towards  the  middle.  This  is  readily 
shown  by  simply  plunging  a  bar  magnet  into  a  heap  of  iruo- 
filings,  which  on  the  withdrawing  of  the  magnet  will  fix  ikna- 
selves  in  clusters  only  at  or  near  the  extremities.  If  suspended 
so  as  to  permit  of  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  ma^e: 
will  always  tend  to  set  itself  in  a  definite  azimuth,  and  if  div- 
turbed  from  this  azimuth  will  oscillate  about  it.  For  oniini7 
latitudes  the  general  direction  of  position  taken  up  is  north  ami 
south,  so  that  the  one  extremity,  called  the  «<;rM/<«V,  pi^^t- 
north,  and  the  other,  called  the  south  pole,  points  south.  Every 
magnet  has  this  directive  property.  If  a  second  magnet  be 
brought  near  the  suspended  one,  the  latter  is  drtwn  out  of  its 
original  position  of  equilibrium  and  takes  up  a  new  [Ktsiiico 
relatively  to  the  other  magnet.  By  experiment  it  is  found  thai 
if  the  north  pole  of  the  second  magnet  be  brought  near  the  nrth 
pole  of  the  suspended  magnet,  the  latter  is  repelled  and  ih: 
south  pole  attracted.  This  is  precisely  the  same  law  whx^ 
holds  in  statical  electricity — liie  repels  Hie,  and  liJ^  attrc^u 
unlike.  It  warrants  us  also  in  treating  of  M.  maihcmaticailT, 
to  speak  of  the  one  pole  as  positive  and  the  other  as  neiati^- 
If  two  freely  and  horizontally  suspended  magnets  be  pUcoJ  near 
one  another  in  the  same  plane,  they  will  tend  to  set  themselves 
so  that  the  nearer  ends  are  opposite  poles — as  also  the  frirther 
ends.  We  have  seen  that  a  single  magnet,  nninflucnced  bf 
other  magnets,  tends  to  set  itself  in  a  north  and  south  dircctioQ ; 
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ami  this  would  indicAte  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet, 
whoie  poles  are  situated  near  the  geographical  poles  of  the  earth. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  what  b  commonly  called  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  should  be  called  the  south,  since  it  is  attracted  by 
the  north  iiagnetic  pole  of  the  earth  ;  and  such  was  the  nomen* 
clatore  originally  suggested  by  Gilbert  (q.  t.)  in  1600,  who  was 
the  fint  Co  discuss  scientifically  the.  fundamental  phenomena 
of  the  polarity  of  magnets.  From  these  experiments  we  conclude 
that  erery  magnet  (indnding  the  earth)  has  two  dissimilar  poles, 
lad  that  like  poles  repel  each  other,  and  unlike  poles  attract. 
Further,  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  equal  in  intensity  of  magne- 
tsation— t/.,  the  one  will  attract  a  third  pole  with  the  same 
fofce  that  the  other  repels  it  Hence,  mathematically,  we  may 
express  the  strength  01  the  one  pole  by  +  m,  and  of  the  other 

I  by  -Ml*  It  is  impoasible  to  isolate  one  magnetic  pole  from  the 
other;  if  a  magnet  be  cut  in  two,  the  halves  present  the  same 

I  rolarity  that  the  whole  did  originally.  Into  however  many 
Jnigments  a  masnet  may  be  broken,  indeed,  each  little  piece  is 
lA  itself  a  perfect  magnet.     The  force  with  which  two  poles 

,  attiact  or  repel  each  other  was  found  by  Coulomb  by  means  of 
the  TorsioQ  Balance  to  be  proportional  directly  to  the  product 

,  of  the  intensities^  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
sqiaiating  them.  Hence,  defining  a  unit  magnetic  pole  as  a 
{K>le  which  exerts  unit  force  at  unit  distance  on  another  equal 
|K>Ie,  and  representing  the  intensities  of  the  two  poles  by  m  and 
Ml',  and  their  distance  from  one  another  by  r,  the  force  between 

them  is  /■  =  —-5-  ,     When  m  and  »*'  are  of  different  signs, 


the  force  is  attractive,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  distance  between 
the  poles ;  when  m,  and  0/  are  of  the  same  sign,  the  force  is 
repubave,  and  tends  to  increase  this  distance.  The  above  for- 
muU  is  identical  with  the  one  which  holds  for  gravitation  ;  and 
consequently  all  the  theorems  proved  by  Newton  for  the  law  of 
the  inverse  square  hold  in  the  theory  of  M.  Further,  the  fol- 
lowing piopositiODS  regarding  the  potential  may  be  assumed. 
The  potential  at  a  point  distant  r  from  a  magnetic  pole  of  in- 

at 
tensity  m  is  — ,  and  represents  the  work  done  on  or  by  a  unit 

p^le  carried  from  this  point  to  an  infinite  distance.  Taking  the 
unit  pole  as  positiTe^  the  work  will  be  done  on  the  unit  pole 

when  —  is  negatire,  since  there  is  resistance  to  be  overcome, 

and  by  the  unit  pole  when  —  is  positive.      The  force    at  the 

roint  in  aqy  given  direction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  potential  in  that  direction.  The  idea  of  potential  implies 
(«ee  £l£CTAIC1TY)  action  through  a  medium.  Of  the  true 
natoie  of   the  action  we  have    no   clear   conception ;  but  its 

,  eliect  is  to  modify  the  region  immediately  surrounding  a  mag- 
net, inducing  in  it  a  state  of  strain,  and  constituting  what  is 
termed  a  magngtic  field.  The  existence  of  a  magnetic  field  is 
not  accessarilv  dep«ident  upon  the  presence  of  a  magnet — the 
tune  state  of  things  may  be  produced,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
hy  electric  currents.  Consequently  it  is  more  proper  to  regard 
the  magnetic  field  and  not  the  magnet  as  the  direct  cause  of  the 
nhoos  magnetic  phenomena.  This  was  the  great  step  taken 
hy  Faraday  in  his  investigations.  He  conceivea  lines  ol  force  to 
emanate  in  all  directions  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  force  at  a  ^ven  point  b  the  direction  of 
neatest  rate  of  change  of  potential.  Hence  the  equipotential 
larfaccs  are  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
rqoipotential  surfaces  due  to  a  single  magnetic  pole  are  therefore 
tnhcrei,  since  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  diverging  in  all 
directions  from  the  pole.     Practically,  however,  such  an  arrange- 

I  ment  cannot  be  realised,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
iwiatittg  a  single  pole.  The  lines  of  force  due  to  a  single  bar 
migoet  are  curveo,  and  run  from  pole  to  pole — in  other  words 
from  the  plam  of  highest  potential  to  the  place  of  lowest 
According  to  convention,  the  N.  pole  of  a  magnet  is  regarded  as 
the  positive  pole,  so  that  the  direction  of  a  line  of  force  at  any 
point  is  the  direction  in  which  a  positive  unit  pole  would  be 
or,;cd  by  the  magnetic  forces.  In  a  umform  magnetic  field  the 
hoes  of  foroeand  therefore  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  parallel 
Soch  a  state  of  things  can  only  be  produced  by  particular  com- 

,  Imations  of  nagneta,  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  small 
fortioRs  of  raace  at  a  great  distance  from  the  pole  producing 
t^  state.    Tbns  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  earth's  M.  at  any 
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place  in  ordinary  latitudes  may  be  taken  as  uniform.  The 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  shown  by  what  is  called  the 
Dipping NeedU  ((}.  v.).  All  magnets  tend  to  set  themselves  in 
a  particular  vertical  plane,  which  intersects  the  earth's  surface 
in  what  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian — this  property  is  shown 
by  the  ordinary  compass  needle.  If  a  magnetised  needle  be 
suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  however,  it  tends  also  to 
set  itself  at  a  certain  inclination  from  the  horizontal,  called  the 
dip.  This  dip  gives  the  true  direction  in  which  the  lines  of  force 
due  to  the  earth's  M.  act  It  varies  in  value  from  o*  near  the 
eouator  to  90*  at  the  magnetic  poles.  (See  Terrestrial  M.) 
Tiie  direction  of  dip  is  the  direction  in  which  the  bar  of  soft- 
iron  must  be  held  so  as  to  be  magnetised  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  present  article ;  and  the  discussion 
of  this  point  introduces  the  vast  subject  of  magnetic  induction. 

If  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  not  originally  magnetised,  is  brought 
near  a  magnetic  pole,  it  immediately  acquires  the  polaritv  pecu- 
liar to  a  magnet  This  is  the  primary  phenomenon  of  inauction. 
An  ordinary  iron  nail,  attached  by  its  one  extremity  to  the  N. 
pole  of  a  magnet,  has  its  other  extremity  at  once  magnetised  so 
as  to  act  also  as  a  N.  pole.  A  second  nail  may  then  be  attached 
to  the  free  end  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  a  chain  of  nails  set 
end  to  end  is  obtained  hanging  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet 
The  chain  may  be  formed  into  an  arc,  by  simply  bringing  the 
last  member,  whose  free  extremity  is  of  course  a  N.  pole,  into 
contact  with  the  S.  pole  of  the  magnet,  to  which  it  wul  at  once 
adhere  strongly.  This  phenomenon  of  magnetic  induction  is  at 
first  sight  closely  analogous  to  electric  induction,  and  originally 
it  was  explained  upon  the  same  h3rpothesis  of  two  fluids  which 
attracted  each  other,  while  each  repelled  itself.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis unmagnetised  matter  was  neutral,  because  of  the  complete 
intermingling  of  the  two  fluids,  whereas  in  a  magnet  the  nuids 
had  been  separated,  the  one  kind  collecting  at  the  one  extremity, 
the  other  kind  at  the  other.  On  the  approadi  of  the  one  end  of 
a  magnet  to  a  piece  of  sod  iron  the  fluids  in  the  latter  were 
separated,  the  kind  diflerent  from  that  in  the  contiguous  pole 
being  attracted,  the  same  kind  being  repelled.  This  hypothesu, 
however,  is  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  well-knowii  and  already- 
mentioned  phenomenon  that  the  fragments  of  a  broken  magnet 
are  in  themselves  perfect  magnets.  Poisson,  it  is  true,  obviated 
this  difficulty  by  supposing  the  separation  of  fluids  to  take  place 
not  in  the  general  mass  of  the  magnet,  but  in  the  individual  par- 
ticles which  make  up  the  magnet  His  theory,  however,  leads 
to  the  result,  which  can  hardly  be  physically  true,  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  molecules  bears  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  mag- 
net tne  ratio  134: 135.  Weber's  theory  differs  from  Poisson's  in 
assuming  that  the  molecules  of  iron  are  permanently  magnetised, 
that  in  non-magnetised  iron  these  moleaxles  are  set  indifferently 
in  all  directions,  but  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  they  turn 
or  tend  to  turn  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  whole  magnet  ao> 
quires  polarity.  This  theory  implies  a  maximum  intensity  of 
magnetisation,  which  is  reached  when  all  the  particles  are  set 
pondlel  to  eadi  other.  Experiments  by  Joule,  Miiller,  and  more 
especially  by  Beetz,  furnish  complete  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  limit  The  la5t*named  physicist,  by  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion of  iron  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  obtained  a  filament  of 
iron  whose  magnetic  moment  (the  product  of  the  length  into  the 
strength  x>f  the  positive  pole)  was  hardly  increased  by  the  action 
of  a  powerful  magnetic  force  acting  in  the  same  direction.  A 
magnetising  force  in  the  reverse  direction  reduced  the  filament 
to  the  condition  of  ordinarily  magnetised  iron.  Weber's  hypo- 
thesis is  thus  in  perfect  accordance  with  experiment.  The  angle 
through  which  the  molecules  are  turned,  and  therefore  the  re- 
sulting ma^etisation  of  the  bar,  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field,  and  if  the  magnetising  force  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  experiment  shows  that  after  removal  of  the  foree  a  certain 
residual  magnetisation  remains,  and  the  soft  iron  bar  is  perman- 
ently magnetised.  The  molecules  have  acquired  a  permanent 
set^  and  have  not  returned  to  their  original  relative  positions. 
If,  instead  of  a  soft  iron  bar,  a  steel  bu*  be  used,  the  inductive 
effect  is  very  much  smaller,  but  the  residual  magnetisation  b 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnetisation  produ^d  when  the 
magnetising  force  is  present  ft  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
molecules  of  steel  are  more  difficult  to  rearrange ;  but,  once 
moved,  thejr  have  a  much  feebler  tendency  to  return  to  their 
original  positions. 

Under  Electricity,  CErsted's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  a 
current  upon  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity — the  fundamental  fiut  of 
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electro- magnetism — is  discussed.  The  properties  o[  solenoids  or 
helices  of  conducting  wire  are  shown  to  be  precisely  analogous 
to  the  properties  of  bar  magnets.  Every  electric  current, 
indeed,  forms  in  the  region  around  it  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
Wherever  a  current  is,  there  is  a  magnetic  field.  Conceive  an 
indefinitely  long  vertical  straight  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current,  and  suppose  a  person  so  to  set  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  wire  that  the  current  flows  from  his  head  to  his  feet; 
then  a  freely  suspended  magnet  would  under  the  action  of  the 
current  turn  so  that  the  N.  pole  would  point  to  his  right  hand. 
The  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  concentric  circles,  which  have 
their  common  centre  coincident  with  the  wire,  and  which  lie  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  wire  ;  the  equipotential  surfaces  are 
therefore  planes  containing  the  straight  wire.  Ampere  and 
Weber  have  shown  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  small  plane 
circuit  at  distances  great  compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
ciraiit  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  magnet  whose  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circuit,  and  whose  magnetic  moment 
is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current  multiplied  by  the  area  of 
the  circuit.  If  the  circuit  be  the  boundary  of  a  surface,  and  if 
for  this  surface  a  magnetic  shell  of  the  same  intensity  as  the 
current  be  substituted,  the  magnetic  action  of  the  shell  upon 
distant  points  is  the  same  as  the  action  of  the  current.  A  person 
standing  on  Xht  positive  side  of  this  shell,  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  N,  pole  of  a  magnet,  would  have  the  current  in  front  of 
him  flowing  from  right  to  left.  The  action  of  a  current  of 
intensity  i  of  any  form  and  size,  at  an  external  point  {(P)  may 
be  studied  by  taking  the  circuit  as  the  boundary  of  a  surface 
(S),  and  breaking  up  this  surface  into  a  number  of  elementary 
quadrangular  elements,  small  compared  to  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  surface  and  to  their  distance  from  P,  by  two  series  of 
lines  crossing  each  other.  Round  each  element  let  a  current  of 
intensity  i  flow.  Then  at  any  common  line  of  separation  there 
will  be  equal  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  whose 
magnetic  effect  is  nil ;  and  therefore  the  total  eflect  of  the 
elementary  circuits  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  original  circuit. 
Substitute  for  each  small  circuit-compassed  area,  a  magnetic 
shell  of  intensity  i  ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  whole  magnetic 
shell  of  intensity  f  coinciding  with  the  surface  S  having  the 
same  magnetic  action  at  P  as  the  original  circuit.  The 
form  of  the  surface  S  being  quite  arbitrary,  the  above  shows 
that  the  action  of  a  magnetic  shell  at  an  external  point  de- 
pends only  on  its  magnetic  intensity  and  the  form  of  its  edge, 
being  quite  independent  of  the  form  of  the  shell  itself.  The 
action  of  an  electric  circuit  upon  a  magnetic  system  in  its 
neighbourhood  may  therefore  be  deduced  from  the  action  of  a 
magnetic  shell,  having  the  circuit  for  its  boundary,  on  the  same 
— provided  that  the  magnetic  shell  passes  through  no  part  of  the 
magnetic  system.  And  hence,  the  action  of  the  system  upon  the 
circuit  may  be  deduced  from  its  action  upon  the  shell.  Conse- 
quently, the  mutual  action  of  two  circuits  may  be  deduced  from 
the  mutual  action  of  two  shells  which  have  these  circuits  as  their 
boundaries,  and  which  have  their  magnetic  intensities  equal  to 
the  respective  current  intensities.  Lcnz's  Law  of  the  induction 
of  electric  currents  (see  Electricity)  holds  then  for  more 
purely  magnetic  phenomena.  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  a 
magnet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  closed  circuit  should  induce  in  it  a 
current,  whose  mechanical  action  upon  the  magnet  tends  to  stop 
its  motion.  This  was  experimentally  discovered  by  Faraday, 
and  has  since  been  proved  by  both  Thomson  and  Helmholtz  to 
be  a  necessary  deduction  from  CErsted's  discovery  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  is 
the  fundamental  experiment,  upon  which  magneto-electricity  is 
based,  and  ujx>n  which  the  construction  of  mngneto-electric 
machines  depend. 

The  magnetic  action  of  electric  currents  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  manufacture  of  magnets.  If  a  steel  or  hard  iron  bar  be 
made  the  core  of  a  coil  or  helix  of  wire  through  which  a  power- 
ful current  is  passed,  the  bar  is  permanently  magnetised.  A  soft 
iron  core  is  magnetised  only  temporanly,  and  loses  its  power  .is 
soon  as  the  cm  rent  stops.  This  property  which  soft  iron  pos- 
sesses of  readily  acquiring  and  losing  its  mni^netismon  make  and 
break  of  the  current  is  widely  taken  advantaj^c  of  in  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  l^ells  induction  coils,  and  other  electro-magnetic 
machines.  The  magnetic  action  of  electric  currents  further 
iuggested  to  Ampere  his  theory  of  magnetism.  He  conceived 
a  bar-magnet  to  owe  its  m.igneiism  to  electric  currents  revolving 
round  it.     This  conception  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
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Weber's  theory  of  magnetism,  and  the  pennanent  magnelisiiioo 
of  the  molecules  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  reality  daetoelectiic 
currents  flowing  round  each.  Upon  this  theory,  then,  the  true 
seat  of  magnetic  action  is  in  the  region  surrounding  the  mi^rt 
and  not  in  the  magnet  itself.  The  same. is  indicated  by  Fara- 
day's wonderful  researches '  in  the  magnetism  of  bodies— ^^ 
searches  which  extended  to  other  bodies  than  iron  with  simikr 
magnetic  properties.  The  metal  nickel  had  long  been  knowu  to 
behave  like  iron,  and  the  repulsion  of  bismuth  and  antimonr  by 
a  magnetic  pole  had  also  for  some  time  afforded  grounds  lor 
speculation  as  to  the  true  nature  of  M.  ;  but  it  rcroiincd  for 
Faraday  to  show  that  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  gascoos,  are 
either  paramagnetic  like  iron  and  nickel,  or  diamagndk  like  bis- 
muth  and  antimony.     See  Diamagnetic. 

If  the  conductor  moving  relatively  to  a  magnet  be  a  closed 
circuit,  a  current  of  considerable  intensity  may  be  induced 
in  it,  the  direction  of  which  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  nearest  pole  relatively  to  the  circuit  Michinci 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  generation  of  currents  by  thi^ 
means  are  called  maputo-electric  machines.  The  first  machine 
of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1833  by  a  Frenchman,  Pixiu 
He  made  a  U-shaped  magnet  rotate  round  a  vertical  and  longi- 
tudinal axis  beneath  two  fixed  coils,  in  which  the  currents  were 
induced  and  utilised.  Saxton  and  Clarke  improved  npon  this 
arrangement  by  making  the  coils  rotate  instead  of  the  heavier 
magnet.  In  Clark's  machine  the  U-shaped  magnet  is  interted 
and  set  vertically,  and  near  its  lower  extremity  the  two  coils, 
with  soft  iron  cores,  are  made  to  rotate  rapidly  round  a  horizontal 
axis,  which  passes  between  the  permanent  poles.  The  two  iron 
cores  are  joined  by  iron  at  the  back — 1.^.,  at  the  ends  furthest 
from  the  horse-shoe  magnet  The  wires  forming  the  coils  ire 
united  so  as  to  make  one  single  wire,  whose  free  extremities  are 
attached  to  a  commutator,  by  means  of  which  the  current  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  or  be  broken  at  will.  Each  coil  passes  once 
in  front  of  each  pole  during  each  revolution.  The  magnetisation 
of  each  core  is  therefore  constantly  varying  in  intensity,  and  suf- 
fering constant  reversion,  so  that  two  equal  and  opposite  corrents 
are  induced  in  each  coil  at  each  revolution.  At  any  instant  the 
current  in  the  one  coil  is  right-handed,  while  that  in  the  other 
is  left-handed  ;  but  the  coils  are  so  joined  that  the  corrents  are 
added  to  one  another,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  contact  piece  on 
the  axis  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  current  in  the  external  ciroEt 
is  kept  constant  The  currents  produced  by  Clarke's  machine  are 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  water,  fuse  a  thin  wire,  or 
magnetise  an  electro- magnet ;  but  for  greater  effects  the  machine 
would  require  to  be  made  of  inconvenient  dimensions.  By  oang 
a  number  of  coils,  and  a  corresponding  series  of  magnets,  i 
more  powerful  arrangement  may  be  obtained.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  machine  constructed  by  Nollet  of  Bmxelles,  whic;i 
has  been  successfully  used  in  the  lighting  of  lighthouses.  ^^ 
more  powerful  in  their  effects,  however,  are  the  inventions  oi 
Siemens,  Wheatstone,  Wilde,  and  Ladd.  The  current  induced 
by  the  permanent  magnet  is  used  in  exciting  an  clcctro-magnct 
which  is  then  employed  in  inducing  a  second  current,  which  tst$ 
much  stronger  than  the  original  current  as  the  electro-magnet  i5 
stronger  than  the  permanent  magnet  Siemens  and  Wheatstone 
converted  the  permanent  magnet  itself  into  the  electro-magnet  by 
sending  the  induced  current  round  it.  These  machines  can  pro- 
duce currents  capable  of  fusing  an  iron  rod  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a  foot  long.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been 
effected  by  Gramme  ;  and  a  Gramme  machine,  worked  by  a  gas- 
engine,  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  economical  means  tof 
producing  an  electric  light  Graham  Bell's  iekphme  roust  al^o 
be  regarded  as  a  magneto-electric  machine.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  permanent  magnet,  a  closed  coil  and  circuit,  and  a 
vibrating  iron  disk.  This  disk  being  in  a  magnetic  held  is  w 
course  magnetised,  and  any  motion  of  the  disk  must  induce  m 
the  coil  a  current  which  flows  through  the  whole  drcuiL.  Tne 
vibratory  motion  produced  in  the  disk  by  articuUtion  of  Kmn''» 
results  in  the  generation  of  rapidly  alternating  currents  in  t-''« 
circuit;  and  these  currents  carried  round  the  coil  of  aKCo:>j 
similar  instrument  produce  variations  in  the  magnetic  nejl 
there  which  set  its  disk  into  vibrations,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  first  disk.  These  vibrations  arc  ihcQ 
transmitted  to  the  air  as  sounds,  which  are  an  exact  reproduc* 
tion  of  the  original  sounds.  By  this  means  word*  hare  been 
transmitted  through  considerable  lengths  of  wire.  For  stantiird 
works  see  article  Electricity. 
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{  XBgnifloai  is  the  name  giTen  to  the  sone  of  the  Virgin 
M117  recoided  Lake  L  46-55,  which  in  the  Vulgate  begins  M, 
\  anima  mm  Dmrntwrn,  and  which  is  sung  at  evening  service  in 
I  tbe  Room  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Churches.  The 
first  mention  of  it,  according  to  Bingham  {£ccl.  Ants,),  is  about 
506^  when  it  wss  ordered  to  be  sung  in  the  French  churches  at 
iBMiuBg  serrice. 

Xagnolia  is  named  bj  Linnieus  after  Dr.  Pierre  MagnoL 
71k  natnxal  order  MagnMacett,  having  M.  for  its  represen- 
ULtive  genus,  consists  of  some  seventy  species  of  splendid 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  genus  M,  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
S.  United  States,  and  is  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Asa  M,  grandiJUra,  a  native  of  Carolina,  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape,  attaining  sometimes  a  height 
of  30  feet,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  flagrant  flowers  of  a  milky- 
vhiie  colour  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  contrast  to  evergreen 

'  iiudng  elliptical  leaves  that  meksure  9  inches  lon^.    Its  noble 
appearance  has  led  to  its  introduction  into  British  gardens, 

I  vlwe,  howcTer,  it  is  nsually  trained  against  a  walL  M.  con- 
sfkmf  from  China,  has  also  been  introduced  into  cultivation 
iince  1789 ;  its  huge  lily-like  flowers,  which  expand  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tilT,  render  the  tree  at  a  distance  one  compact  sheet  of  white. 
M.parfurea,  a  Japanese  species,  has  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer 
portions  of  which  are  purple  and  the  inner  white.  It  too  stands 
open-air  cultivation  in  S.  England.  Another  handsome  species 
is  M.  CampUlliit  a  native  of  Sikkim,  and  M,  tnacrophylla^  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  is  described  as  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet,  with  leaves  more  than  3  feet  long,  whilst.its  flowers 
attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  Most  of  the  species  possess  aro- 
matic tonic  properties  sufficient  to  lead  to  their  employment  in 
fefen  and  rheumatism.  M,  giauer  is  known  in  America  as 
'Swamp  Sassafras,'  from  its  ordinary  place  of  growth,  and  the 
cmilarity  of  its  properties  to  real  sassafras.  For  other  notable 
plants  belonging  to  MagnoHacetB  see  Star  Anise,  Tulip-Tree, 
and  Winter's  Bark. 

Xag^uB  or  Kag^Bi,  Johannes,  a  Swedish  historian,  bom 
at  Linkoping,  19th  March  1488,  studied  at  Louvain  and  Koln, 
aad  in  1523  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Gustaf  Vasa.  His  opposition  to  the  Reformation  led 
lo  his  imprisonment  for  a  short  time  in  1526,  after  which  he 
listed  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  afterwards  Italy,  where 
be  died  at  Rome,  22d  March  1544.  During  his  exile  he  wrote  a 
Hisittia  metropoliiana  EccUsia  UpsaUnsis  (Rome,  1557-60)  and 
Historic  dt  omnibtis  Gothorum  Sueanumqtie  Regibus  (1554). — 
OlaoB  K.,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  1490^  after  holding 
v^rioos  posts  in  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service,  accompanied 
!iis  brother  into  exile  as  his  secretary,  and  was  after  his  death 
appointed  titular  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  yet  remained  at  Rome, 
vfaere  he  died  in  1558.  lie  edited  his  brother's  works,  and 
^•mself  wrote  a  comprehensive  Hiiioria  de  Gentibus  teptentrion- 
eiiius  eammque  diversis  Statibus  (Rome,  1555 ;  £ng.  trans. 
Und.  1658),  which  was  long  the  main  source  of  knowledge  of 
Sweden  and  the  Swedes  available  to  other  nations. 

Xag'niiBen,  Pizin,  the  name  by  which  is  best  known  Finnur 
Magnosson,  who  was  bora  27th  August  1 781,  at  Skalholt,  in 
IceUnd,  and  in  1 81 5  was  appointed  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
vliere  from  1819  he  lectured  on  old  Scandinavian  literature  and 
tnythdogy.  In  1829  he  was  made  '  Geheimearchivar,'  which 
he  continued  to  be  till  his  death,  24th  December  1847.  M.  was  a 
laborious  investigator  and  profound  scholar  in  Northem  mytho- 
logy, chronology,  and  palaeography.  The  following  are  his 
cbef  works, — l/dsigt  aver  den  kaukasiski  Menneskesiamtnes 
eUatHjcmstedog  Udvandringer  {^%\%\  Bidrag  tU  Nordisk  Arch- 
•^^^(iU  1820),  Dansk  Ooersattelse  af  Samunds  Edda  I.-V, 
( iS2i-23\  Eddalaren  ogdens  opritiddse  (1824-26),  Frisca  veterum 
hredmm  Myth^gia  Lexicon  (1829),  Gronlands  histwiske  Min- 
dtimarier  (183S-42),  which  last,  as  well  as  the  posthumous  AntU 
f^nik  fusses  (1860-^2),  were  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Rafn. 

Vag^pia  {Pica  caudata\  a  species  of  insessorial  birds,  allied 
to  the  Crows  (q.  v.),  and  included  in  the  Conirostral  section  of 
^He  order.  The  average  length  is  18  inches,  and  the  beak,  wings, 
aod  tail  are  black,  glossed  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  the 
Wcast,  abdomen,  and  flanks,  and  certain  portions  of  the  wings 
bemg  white.  The  tail  is  long  and  spreading.  The  food  con- 
rati  of  insects  and  fruit,  but  the  M.  is  also  known  to  seize  the 
tS^  and  young  of  other  birds  by  way  of  food,  and  to  attack 
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mice,  reptiles,  &c.  The  nest  is  of  dome-like  shape,  a^d  is  gene- 
rally found  at  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree.  The  M.  is  well 
known  as  a  tame  bird.  It  learns  to  Udk  with  great  ease  and 
vivacity,  and  b  a  most  inveterate  thief.  The  M.  is  common  on 
the  Continent,  and  occurs  in  N.  Asia  and  in  N.  America,  and  is 
represented  by  allied  species  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Magyar^.    See  Hungaey. 

KahAbalipftram,  or  The  Seven  Pa^'das,  a  rained  city 
on  the  Coromandel  or  £.  coast  of  S.  India,  33  miles  S.  from 
Madras.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  highly  ornamented  pagodas, 
and  for  carvings  on  the  rocks.  The  aty  itself  is  said  to  be 
covered  hy  the  sea.  See  Fergusson's  History  0/ Indian  Archi" 
lecture  (Lond.  1876). 

lCah4bh&rata  (probably  '  the  great  story  of  the  children  of 
Bharata '),  one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
containing  upwards  of  100,000  verses.  In  many  respects  it  may 
be  compiled  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  It  relates  a  war  between 
the  two  rival  fiunilies  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  result- 
ing in  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  in  Hindustan.  In  this 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  basis  of  historical  fact,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  discriminate.  With  the  main  story  are  mingled 
numerous  episodes,  taking  up  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  and 
forming  a  basis  of  cosmogony  and  philosophy  for  Hindu  educa- 
tion. The  author  is  reputed  to  be  Vyasa;  but  as  this  name 
means  'distributor  or  arranger,'  and  as  it  is  also  assigned  to  the 
compiler  of  the  Vedas,  &c.,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
M.,  like  the  Iliad,  was  the  growth  of  many  minds  and  of  many 
years.  The  complete  text  has  been  published  in  India.  See 
Lassen's  Indische  AUerthumsknnde  (Bonn,  2d  ed.  1875}. 

KahAbuleahwar,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sattara,  Bombay,  British  India,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Sattara  by  a  good  carriage  road,  and  114  S.E.  of  Bombay.  It 
is  situated  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  among  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  W.  Ghauts,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kistna  river.  The 
rainfall  is  said  to  average  230  inches,  which  nearly  all  falls  in 
the  four  monsoon  months.  The  station  was  established  by  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  in  1828 ;  and  the  climate  is  considered  most  bene- 
ficial to  those  sufiiering  from  the  Gtuerat  fever. 

MahAdeo  ('the  great  god,'  or  'Siva'),  a  mountain  range 
in  the  district  of  Hoshungabad,  Central  Provinces,  British  India, 
4500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  given  name  to  a  peculiar 
formation  of  sandstone  rock,  which  attains  a  thickness  of  2000 
feet,  and  rises  very  precipitously  from  the  plain.  A  great  reli- 
gious gathering  used  to  be  held  here,  but  is  now  stopped  on 
account  of  its  dangers. 

ICahajun  Git  'great  man'),  the  name  throughout  India 
of  the  raral  money-Tender,  an  important  personage  in  almost 
every  village.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  it  is  calculated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivators  are  hu  debtors.  He  never 
charges  less  than  half  an  anna  in  the  rapee  per  mensem,  or  37) 
per  cent,  per  annum.  But  his  advances  are  usually  made  in 
kind,  for  food  or  seed-grain,  to  be  repaid  also  in  kind  after  har- 
vest, with  a  certain  recognised  addition.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  is  regarded  with  any  special  aversion  by  the  people. 

Kah&nuddy  (Mahanadi,  'great  river'),  a  river  of  India,  which 
rises  near  Raj  pur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  flows  in  an  £. 
course  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  large  delta,  S.  of  False  Point, 
in  Orissa.  Its  total  lengUi  is  520  miles,  and  its  drainage  area 
43,800  square  miles.  It  receives  many  tributaries  among  the 
hills,  and  reaches  the  plains  at  Cuttack  city  by  a  most  picturesque 
gorge.  Its  maximum  discharge  in  full  flood  is  said  to  be  1,800^000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  the  husbanding  of  this  enormous 
water  supplv  that  forms  the  problem  of  the  Orissa  canals,  which 
have  cost  2J^  millions  sterling.  In  the  bed  of  the  M.  are  found 
diamonds  of  fine  quality.     See  Hunter's  Orissa  (Lond.  1872). 

Mahanimda,  a  river  of  N.  Bengal,  India,  which  rises  in  the 
Himalayas  above  the  district  of  Darjeeling,  and  flows  on  the 
whole  S.E.  till  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Godagaree,  after  a  course 
of  240  miles.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  much  used  for  navigation, 
especially  near  Maldah  town,  and  its  fish  are  celebrated. 

ICahftv&nsa,  a  Pali  chronicle  of  Ceylon  (q.  v.),  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Mahanama-thera,  its  first  compiler, 
(432  A.D.),  and  carried  on  by  various  authors  down  to  1756. 
Like  die  Dipavansa,  a  still  earlier  history  of  the  island,  it  opens 
with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Buddhistic  India.  The  Hon. 
George  Turaour  published  the  first  thirty-eight  chapters  (Candy, 
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1837),  and  a  few  others  have  been  edited  in  different  periodicals 
by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  and  others ;  but  the  Ceylon  Government 
has  now  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work,  from  chapter  39 
onwards^  to  the  chief  priest  Sumangala  and  Bat  wan  Tudawa 
Pandit,  who  in  December  1876  had  brought  it  down  to  the  reign 
of  Parakrama  Bahu  (1153). 

Mah6,  a  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  or  W.  coast  of 
S.  India,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  estuary,  7  miles  S.  from  Telli- 
cherry,  and  636  from  Bombay.  Area  about  2  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
about  2000.  It  was  finally  restored  to  the  French  in  1815.  The 
coasting  trade  in  1872-73  shewed  an  export  of  ^2702,  and  an 
import  of  ;f  2435. 

Mah'mud  the  Ghiznevide,  bom  at  Ghazni,  12th  Decem- 
ber 967,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  emirship  of  Khorasan  and 
Bokhara  (997),  and  having  conquered  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  made  Ghuzni  (q.  v.)  his  capital,  and  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  califs.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against 
India,  which  he  invaded  fourteen  times  (1001-28),  ravaging 
Kanoge  and  Mathura,  and  cariying  off  the  gates  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Somnath.  The  first  of  the  Mussulman  invaders,  to 
him  is  due  the  spread  of  Islam  in  India.  Among  a  host  of  men 
of  letters  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  poet  Firdusi 
(q.  v.)  stands  foith  pre-eminent.  M.  died  at  Ghuzni,  April  30, 
1030.  See  Hammer- Purgstall,  Gemdldcsaal  Moslemischcr  Herr^ 
xr£rr(Dann.  1837). 

Mahmud  IL,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
bom  20th  July  1785,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition,  of 
an  elder  brother,  Mustafa  IV.  The  janissaries  revolting  in 
favour  of  Mustafa,  he  secured  his  position  by  destroying  his  family 
root  and  branch.  Soon  he  was  embroiled,  not  only  with 
mutinous  pashas  and  Servian  rebels,  but  with  Russia  and 
England.  He  concluded  peace  with  England  in  1809,  and  with 
Russia,  in  the  Bucharest  Treaty,  May,  1812.  Greece  revolted 
in  1821  ;  and  her  independence  followed  the  battle  of  Navarino 
on  October  20,  1827.  Thereafter  the  disturbances  of  the 
janissaries  waxed  so  great  that  the  sultan  broke  up  the  perilous 
force,  killing  some  six  thousand.  No  sooner  had  he  concluded  a 
second  disastrous  war  with  Russia  (1829),  than  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  raised  an  insurrection  ;  and  while  a  second 
disturbance  of  the  same  kind  was  raging,  M.  died,  ist  July 
1839.  His  reign  was  of  interest  because  of  his  determined 
struggle,  notwithstanding  continued  oppositions,  intermptions, 
and  disappointments,  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  Christian 
Europe  into  Turkey,  especially  to  reform  his  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient army,  and  organise  a  juster  system  of  taxation. 

Maho^'any,  an  important  and  valuable  fumiture  wood,  the 
produce  of  Swi^teuia  mahajftmif  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cedrdacea^  a  native  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
with  some  of  the  other  W.  Indian  Islands.  The  M.  tree  is  of 
slow  growth,  but  attains  to  a  great  height,  and  it  flourishes  best 
on  a  rocky  soiL  Its  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  and  its  fmit  consists  of  a  nve-celled  woody  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  alate  seeds.  The  bark  is 
astringent,  nnd  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  ;  and  the  wood  also  con- 
tains the  astringent  principle  catechin,  present  in  catechu.*  The 
wood  has  recently  been  employed  with  success  in  calico-print- 
ing, but  its  great  use  and  value  are  found  in  qualities  which 
pre-eminently  fit  it  for  use  as  a  furniture  wood.  It  is  exceedingly 
uniform  in  grain,  strong,  and  free  from  warping,  takes  a  fine 
durable  polish,  and  is  rich  and  pleasing  in  colour.  The  wood  ob- 
tained from  Cuba  and  the  other  W.  Indian  Islands  has  generally 
a  handsomer  grain  than  that  grown  on  the  mainland,  whence  in 
commerce  the  former  is  distinguished  as  Spanish  M.,  the  latter 
being  known  as  Bay  M.,  Baywood,  or  Honduras  M.  Spanish 
M.  is  cut  into  veneers,  and  when  richly  mottled  or  possessed  of 
a  fine  'curl,'  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  costly,  while  Bay- 
wood  is  plain  in  appearance,  and  used  only  for  solid  parts  of 
furniture.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  is  said  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  a  carpenter  on  board  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vessel 
ill  Trinidad  harbour  in  1595,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  until  the  end  of  the  17th  c.,  when  its  merits  were 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  London  physician.  At  one  time 
M.  was  much  used  in  shipbuilding,  but  now,  except  for  intemal 
fittings,  it  is  not  so  much  employed.  The  imports  of  M.  into 
Great  Britain  during  1876  were  80,705  tons,  valued  at  jf  737,550. 
African  M.  is  Khaya  Sene^alensis ;  Bastard  M.,  Katonia  apetata  ; 
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E.  Indian  M.,  Soymida  febrifuga  and  Ctdrda  toona  ;  Madeira  M., 
Persea  indica  ;  and  white  or  wild  M.,  Stenostomum  hiJunaUm, 

Mahon,  Lord.    See  Stanhope. 

Maho'ny,  Francis,  better  known  by  his  nom  ek  flume 
of  Father  Prout,  was  bom  at  Cork  in  1805,  educated  for 
the  Romish  Church,  and  became  incumbent  of  Wateignss  HilL 
His  opinions  were  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  kind,  and  daring  the 
best  days  of  Fraser*s  Magazine  he  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  its  columns.  His  scholarship  was  wide,  but  was  uttliseJ  by 
him  chiefly  for  qjaint  and  humorous  reference.  'Modest 
distrust  of  his  own  power  to  please  deterred  Prout  from  ob- 
truding much  of  his  personal  musings.  He  preferred  cbewis^ 
the  cud  of  classic  fancies  or  otherwise  approved  and  substantial 
stuff,  delighting  to  invest  with  new  and  varied  forms  what  \aA 
long  gained  universal  recognition.'  For  many  years  he  acied 
as  Paris  correspondent  for  the  Giobe  newspaper,  and  for  some 
years  as  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  Some  of  his 
lyrics  are  of  a  high  order.  The  Bells  of  Shandon  having  attained 
a  national  reputation.  He  died  at  Paris,  i8th  May  iS66l 
M.*s  ReliqueSt  collected  from  Eraser  in  1836  (new  ed.  i860),  ait 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  writings  in  prose  and  rerffc.  His 
later  writings  were  edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  Fuial  Heli^tia 
in  1874. 

Mahratt'as,  or  Marhatt'as,  a  powerful  Hinda  oatioa, 
who  once  contested  the  supremacy  of^  India  with  the  Brtish. 
Their  native  country,  Maha-rashtra,  or  the  great  country,  u 
a  tract  centering  round  Poonah,  the  former  capital  of  the  Vcish- 
wahs.  It  extends  N.  to  Guzerat,  S.  to  Canara,  and  £.  about  cs 
far  as  Nagpur ;  the  W.  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Nerbudda,  Gooavery,  and  Kistna ;  and  is 
broken  by  the  N.  and  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  supply  natural  fort* 
resses.  The  M.  were  always  a  warlike  and  clever  race :  but 
they  first  became  known  in  history  under  the  leadership  of  Siraji 
the  Great,  who  was  born  near  Poonah  in  1627.  By  his  andadry 
and  valour  he  founded  a  semi-independent  power  over  all  the  M. 
country,  when  the  Mogul  Empire  was  at  its  height,  and  whiie 
English  merchants  were  settling  at  Bombay  and  SoraL  Htf 
capital  was  the  fort  of  Raighur,  and  his  family  continued  to  leicn 
at  Sattara  until  1848.  But  from  about  1712  all  real  power  posted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peishwah  or  prime  minister,  who  nuic 
himself  hereditary  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lished a  dynasty  at  Poonah,  which  was  overthrown  by  ^ 
English  in  1818.  The  last  heir  to  this  name  was  the  infamcuN 
Nana  Sahib.  The  Raja  of  Sattara  and  the  Peishwah  were 
always  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  which 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  had  a  collective  revenue  of  7  milhoa* 
sterling,  and  to  have  been  able  to  bring  100,000  horsemen  into 
the  field,  besides  infantry  and  guns.  But  the  military  strengtii 
lay  with  four  great  subordinate  chiefs,  who  each  arred  oci 
for  his  family  a  kingdom  by  arms.  Of  these,  Scindiah  waJ 
perhaps  the  greatest.  His  capital  was  at  Gwalior  in  Ceotnl 
India,  and  for  many  years  the  Mogul  emperor  was  a  puppet  ffl 
his  hands.  The  capital  of  Holkar  w.is  at  Indore,  alio  ta 
Central  India  ;  and  the  Guicowar,  or  cowherd,  reigned  at 
Baroda.  These  three  families  still  exist  as  British  fcudaiocies 
and  are  proud  to  maintain  the  old  military  magnificeooe  of  the 
M.  The  fourth  was  the  Bhonsla  dynasty  of  Nagpur,  who  extended 
their  power  as  far  E.  as  Orissa,  and  became  extinct  in  iS53- 
The  early  M.  i)olicy  was  based  upon  hostility  to  the  Mohamm«* 
dans,  and  was  carried  out  both  by  bravery  and  treachery.  Th<^ 
chiefs  often  quarrelled  among  themselves;  but  it  is  not  impossi^^f 
that  they  would  have  recovered  India  for  the  Hindus,  had  it  noC 
been  for  the  disastrous  battle  of  Paniput  (q.v.),  the  Flotldenof  thf 
M. ,  in  which  they  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Afjghans,  aii.?J 
with  the  Nawab  of  Oude.  This  was  in  1761.  The  BnriJ> 
first  came  into  conflict  with  the  M.  in  1778^  when  Wurrt 
Hastings  was  governor-general.  A  national  Ittgue  was  U^^^ 
against  the  British  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  Hyder  Ali  and  l< 
M.,  but  the  alliance  was  short-lived,  and  though  the  war  was  iwt 
altogether  glorious  to  the  British  arms,  a  agitable  peace  «i* 
concluded  at  Salbye  near  Gwalior  in  1782.  The  overthrow  « 
the  M.  power  was  the  continual  aim  and  the  crowning  Jtsa^'  ^ 
the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  The  M.  were  divkJcd 
against  themselves ;  Poonah  was  attacked  and  plundered  hy  Ix^-i 
Holkar  and  Scindiah  ;  but  in  1802,  by  the  treaty  of  Btsata, 
the  exiled  Peishwah  was  taken  under  British  protection,  itm- 
stated  at   Poonah  by  an  armed   force,   and  mdnced  to  pj 
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{fl.WX30  a  year  to  support  a  British  contingent ;  the  Guicowar 
of  Baioda  was  also  brought  under  the  same  subsidiary  system. 
This  led  to  the  second  Mahratta  War,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley,  operating  from  the  S.,  and  Lord  Lake  in  the  N.,  com* 
{Jetely  broke  the.power  of  Scindiah  and  the  Nagpur  Rajah. 
The  chief  battles  were  Assaye,  Argaum,  and  Laswari.     Great 
;  cesaons  of  territory  were  obtained  from  both  chie&,  and  they 
I  boond  themsdves  no  longer  to  employ  French  officers.     This 
war  only  lasted  four  months  of  1803;  in  the  following  year  Hol- 
I  ku-  was  conquered,  also  by  Lord  Lake.     The  M.  were  now  no 
;  longer  independent  confederate  states  with  disciplined  armies ; 
I  bet  the  disbanded  soldiers,  with  the  conniTance  of  their  chiefs, 
!  j<Hned  the  marauding  Pindarees  (q.  v.),  and  became  the  scourge 
of  all  Central  India.    In  181 7  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  resolved 
I  to  put  down  this  pest,  and  commenced  what  is  sometimes  known 
,  as  the  fourth  Mahratta  War.    The  Peishwah  took  this  oppor- 
I  tanity  to  attack  the  Kesideiicy  at  Poonah,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  dethroned.    The.Nagpur  Rajah  made  a  similarly  treacherous 
attempt,  but  his  dynasty  was  continued  for  a  time.     Holkar  and 
the  Pindarees  were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpur,  while 
Sdndiah  remained  a  half-hearted  ally.     Since  this  date  the  M. 
have  accepted  the  British  supremacy.  Much  of  their  native  country 
now  forms  an  int^ral  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
the  great  chiefis  remained  loyal  even   through    the  Mutiny  of 
1857-58^  though  the  native  contingents  of  both  Holkar  and  Scin- 
diah joined  the  rebels.     Their  natural  abilities  have  been  greatly 
turned  towards  commerce  ;  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country  some  of 
the  finest  cotton  is  grown,  while  the  states  of  Gwalior  and  Indore 
produce  the  opium  of  Malwa.    Among  other  Mahratta  states 
may  be  mentioned  Tanjore  in  S.  India,  founded  bv  a  half-brother 
of  Sivaji ;  Kolhapur,  among  the  W.  Ghauts,  wnere  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  conqueror  still  governs;  and  the  Puar  Rajah  of 
Dbar.    The  Rao  of  Kutch  is  also  a  Mahratta.     It  is  important 
to  recollect  that  the  M.  are  not  a  caste,  but  a  nationality.    Sivaji 
and  the  Bhonslas  claimed  to  be  Rajputs ;  the  Peishwahs  were 
undoubted  Brahmins;  while  Scindiah  and  the  Guicowar  have 
never  concealed  their  Sudra  descent     It  was  as  cavalry  armed 
with  the  spear,  and  not  as  infantry  or  gunners,  that  thev  attained 
their  military  pre-eminence,  in  this  differing  both  from  the  British 
Sepoys  and  the  Sikhs. 

The  Mahratti  language^  a  vernacular  corruption  from  the 
Sanskrit,  and  akin  to  Guzeratti,  is  rec(^nised  in  the  courts  of 
Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  See  Colonel  Grant  DufTs 
History  of  tke  Af,  (Lond.  1826) ;  Pandurang  Hari^  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Hindu^  edited  by  Sir  B.  Frere  (Lond.  1872),  and  Ij>rd 
WeOalt^s  Despatches^  edited  by  Owen  (Oxf.  1877). 
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i,  Ang^Io,  bom  at  Schilpario,  near  Bergamo,  March  7, 
1782,  entered  the  noviciate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1799),  but 
eventnally  taking  orders  as  a  secular  priest,  became  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Naples  (1804) ;  keeper  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan  (181 3),  and  of  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome  (1819);  supernumerary  apostolic  proto-notary  (1825); 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (1833) ;  and  a  car- 
dinal (1838).  He  died  at  Albano,  September  9,  1854.  M.'s 
£ime  rests  chiefly  on  his  discovery  on*  Palimpsests  (q.  v.)  and 
decipherment  of  numerous  lost  works  of  the  classic  authors, 
among  them  fragments  of  Cicero's  Oraiiones  and  De  Republican 
and  01  the  writings  of  Fronto,  Plautus,  Porphyrins,  Dionysius 
Halicamassus,  Lysimachus,  Isseus,  and  others.  The  results  of 
his  discoveries  he  collected  and  gave  forth  to  the  world  in  Scrip- 
torum  Vetcrum  Nova  CoUectio  (10  vols.  1825-38),  Classicorum 
Auctorum  CoUedio  (10  vols.  1828-38),  Spictlcgium  Romanum 
(10  vols.  1839-44),  Patrum  Nova  Btbliotfuca  (o  vols.  1 852-53), 
&c.  His  noble  library,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  village^  was  purchased  byPio  Nono  for  the  Vatican  Library. 

Maiden,  The,  a  machine  for  decapitation  resembling  the 
guillotine,  but  without  its  contrivance  for  binding  its  victims. 
The  M.  was  used  in  Scotland  at  least  as  early  as  1556,  when  it 
was  employed  to  behead  one  of  the  murderers  of  Rizzio,  but  was 
discontinued  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c.  The  M.  used  in 
Edinbojgh  is  still  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  there. 

TWaiden-Hair,  a  name  given  to  Adiantum  capillus  veneris^ 
a  particularly  graceful  fern,  from  the  fine  hair-like  stalks  of 
its  fronds,  in  the  British  Isles  it  is  fotmd  on  damp  rocks  near 
the  sea  in  various  counties  from  Dorset  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
is  again  native  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The  genus 
Adiantum,  as  at  present  defined  by  Mr.  Basker,  contains  rather 
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more  than  sixty  species  spread  through  all  temperate  and  hot 
climates.  Many  of  these  are  special  favourites  with  fern-fanciers. 
A  fern  of  another  genus,  namely  the  Asplenium  trichomanes^  has 
frequently  the  name  of  black  M.-H.  applied  to  it.    See  Capil- 

LAIRE. 


a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  26 
miles  W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  timber, 
besides  some  malting  and  brewing,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
Londoners.    Pop.  (1871)  6173. 

Maid'xnent,  JaxneB,  was  born  in  London  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  i8ih  c,  but  his  parents  having  settled  in  Scotland,  he  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
passed  advocate  in  181 7.  M.  was  in  practice  until  recent  years, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  still  one  of  the*  best  peerage 
and  antiquarian  Scottish  lawyers.  But  his  life  has  been  much 
devoted  to  the  resuscitation  of  quaint  and  curious  morceaux, 
literary,  genealogical,  and  historical,  some  from  original  MSS., 
others  nom  rare  and  well  -  nigh  foi^otten  publications. 
Nearly  sixty  such  works  have  been  edited  by  M.,  with 
illustrative  notes,  either  '  edifying  or  diverting/  Among  these 
are  Scotland's  Complaint  upon  the  Death  of  our  late  Soveraignet 
King  yantes  of  most  happy  memorie,  by  David  Prymerose,  re- 
printed from  the  edition  of  1625  (Edinb.  1817) ;  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven:  with  Preface  and  Notet  (Edinb.  1822) ;  Nuga  Derelicta 
quas  colligerunt  L  M.  et  R.  P,  (Edinb.  1822) ;  A  North  Coun- 
trie  Garland:  a  Collection  cf  Ancient  Ballads  never  before 
printed  {lS2^)  Scottish  Pasgutls  or  Lampoons,  now  first  printed 
from  the  Original  MSS.  (1827-28) ;  Reliquia  Scotica:  from  Ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  Scarce  Tracts  (1828) ;  Nuga  Scotica  (1829) ; 
Historical  Fragments  relative  to  Scottish  Affairs  from  1635  to 
1664  (1832-33);  Catalogues  of  Scottish  Writers  (1833);  Ana- 
lecta  Scotica ;  Collections  illustrative  of  the  Cndl,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  cmefly  from  original  MSS. 
(1834-38) ;  The  Argyle  Papers  (1834) ;  Ballads  and  other  Fugi- 
tive Poetical  Pieces  (1834) ;  Galations,  an  A  ftcient  Mystery  :  taken 
down  from  the  Recitation  of  the  Guisards  at  Stirling  (iS^S) »  ^^' 
Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  Baronet  {y%'i^^  \  Remains 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  (1837) ;  Court  of  Session  Garland  (1839) ; 
Reports  of  Claims  preferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Cassilis,  Sutherland,  and  Spynie  Peerages  (1840) ;  A  New  Book 
of  Old  Ballads  (1844) ;  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs  (1859) ; 
Ancient  Scottish  Elegiac  Verses;  Lithgow's  Poetical  Remains 
(1863);  The  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration  (ii  vols.,  1872-75). 

Maidfl  of  HonoTir.  See  Ladies  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold. ' 

Maid'stone,  an  old  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  43  miles  S.E.  of  London  by 
rail.  Its  notable  buildings  are  the  large  Parish  Church  of  All 
Saints,  a  fine  specimen  of  Perpendicular  Style,  dating  from  the 
14th  c,  the  assize  court  and  county  jail,  built  in  1818  at  a  cost 
of  ;£'200,ooo,  the  com  exchange,  cavahry  barracks,  town  hall, 
W.  Kent  infirmary,  museum,  &c.  The  industrial  products  are 
paper,  oil,  farm  implements,  Roman  cement,  leather,  malt,  beer, 
spirits,  and  sacking.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  quarries, 
orchards,  and  hop-gardens.  Pop.  (1871),  26,237.  M.  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  It  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Caer  Megwaid,  the  town*  on  the  Medway,  according  to  Nennius, 
and  its  later  name,  Medwegston,  is  modified  in  Domesday  Book 
to  Meddestane.    Fairfax  stormed  M.  in  1648. 


i'gre  [JSciosna  aquila),  a  species  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  family  Scianidce,  It  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  occasionally  occurs  on  the  S.  coasts  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  fish  of  some  three  or  four  feet  in  length ; 
though  specimens  of  six  feet  are  not  uncommon.  Its  colour 
is  a  silver-grey  above  and  white  below,  the  fins  beiuj^  red- 
dish-brown. The  M.  is  valued  for  its  flesh,  but  it  is  very 
notable  for  the  purring  noise  or  grunting  sound  it  is  capable  of 
making,  and  which  is  audible  even  when  the  fish  is  in  tolerably 
deep  water.  In  former  years  the  ear-bones  of  the  M.  were  re- 
garded as  diarms,  which  had  the  power  of  curing  colic. 

HLbSL    See  Armoue  and  Chain  Mail. 

Mailla  and  ButieBy  a  Scotch  law  tenn,  denoting  the  rents 
of  an  estate,  whether  in  money  or  in  grain.     Hence  an  action 
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for  the  rents,  or  for  an  assignation  to  them,  is  called  an  action  of 
M.  and  D.  Under  the  Quinquennial  Prescription  Act  of  1669 
a  tenant  is  not  liable  for  arrears  of  rent  after  nve  years  from  the 
time  of  his  removing  from  the  land. 

Maimatchin',  a  town  of  Mongolia,  an  entrepot  of  the 
Cliinese  trade  with  Russia,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
government,  adjoining  the  Russian  emporium  of  Kiachta  (q.  v.). 
It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance  since  the  Treaty  of 
Pekin  (i860),  which  opened  the  whole  frontier  to  Russian  com- 
merce.   Pop.  2000. 

Maimon'ides,  or  Rabbi  Moses  ben  KTaixnon,  abbreviated 
Rambaxn,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1135,  and  died  at  Cairo 
1204,  or  according  to  others  1206.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  had  been  distinguished  for  learning  for  generations; 
and  his  father,  himself  a  writer  on  religion  and  astronomy,  in- 
structed him  in  all  the  Arabic  and  Rabbinical  learning.  The 
father,  Maimon,  had  to  leave  Cordova  with  his  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Calif  Abdul- 
Mumen,  and  removing  to  Fez  he  outwardly  conformed  to 
Mohammedanism,  while  secretly  maintaining  his  adherence  to 
Judaism.  In  1165  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Acre,  and 
ihencc  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  On  his  father's  death, 
M.  removed  to  Cairo,  and  made  a  living  for  a  time  by  the  sale 
of  precious  stones,  but  afterwards  took  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  rose  to  such  eminence  in  that  profession  as  to  be  appointed 
])hysician  to  Saladin.  His  knowledge  of  medicine,  however, 
was  but  a  small  part  of  his  immense  learning.  Besides  -being  a 
profound  student  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  (q.  v.),  he  studied 
all  the  branches  of  Arabian  science,  and  so  much  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  as  had  been  translated  into  Arabic.  He  wrote  on 
Jewish  theology  and  law,  and  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
medicine,  besides  giving  lectures  in  the  Rabbinical  college.  But 
what  contributed  as  much  as  his  vast  learning  to  the  extraordinary 
influence  he  gained  in  the  Jewish  community  was  his  peculiar 
views  regarding  Jewish  law  and  tradition.  *  It  had  been  usual 
up  to  his  time,'  says  Dr.  Jost,  *  to  look  upon  the  law  simply  as 
the  will  of  God,  demanding  obedience  and  submission,  and  all 
inquiry  was  directed  to  the  ascertaining  what  was  commanded 
and  what  was  forbidden,  without  permitting  the  further  inquiry, 
why.  M.  started  from  quite  a  different  ground-principle.  He 
was  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
oral  tradition  had  not  been  revealed  to  Israel  to  oblige  them  to 
a  blind  obedience  ;  but  that,  as  the  whole  of  revelation  consists  of 
the  highest  truth,  the  highest  excellence  consists,  not  in  the  mere 
observance  of  the  law,  but  in  an  observance  resting  upon  a 
knowledge  of  its  inner  grounds,  and  that  the  most  incumbent 
duty  of  the  Israelite  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  it,  so  as  to 
fulfil  it  not  only  according  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  right  spirit.' 
His  chief  theological  works  were : — A  Commeniaiy  on  the 
Mishna  (1168),  written  in  Arabic,  but  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew  and  incorporated  with  the  Talmud ;  The  Second 
Z<zw  (1180),  which  was  a  complete  collection  of  Jewish  law; 
Guide  io  the  Erring  or  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed  (also  first 
written  in  Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  in  his  life- 
time), which  was  *  a  sort  of  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  words,  vocables,  phrases,  metaphors,  parables,  allegories, 
and  all  those  things  in  sacred  Scripture  which,  when  taken  in 
their  literal  sense,  appear  to  teach  something  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  heterodox,  paradoxical,  absurd,  or  to  have  little  or 
no  use.*  See  Jost  in  Herzog's  Encyclopedie,  art.  M.,  and  Rosin, 
Die  Ethik  des  Af.  (Bieslau,  1876),  a  work  in  which  the  obliga- 
tions of  M.  to  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Jewish  writers  are  clearly  and 
skilfully  set  forth. 

Main  (Lat.  magnus^  'great'),  the  chief  part,  hence  the  open 
or  high  sea,  as  distinguished  from  inlets,  gulfs,  and  such  like. 
TTioHLson  speaks  of  the  '  Hebrid  Isles,  placed  far  amid  the 
melancholy  main*  The  same  word  enters  into  the  composition 
of  *  mainland,'  which  is  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  small  area 
of  islands.  In  naval  affairs,  the  epithet  M.  distinguishes  the 
largest  mast  and  its  belongings. 

Main,  a  picturesoue  river  in  central  Germany,  springs  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge  in  two  branches,  the  Rothe  and  Weisse 
Main,  which  unite  3  miles  S.W.  of  Kulmbach,  after  which  it 
flows  W.  oast  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  Offenbach, 
and  Franlcfurt  to  Castel,  opposite  Mainz,  where  it  joins  the 
Rhine,  after  a  course  of  304  miles.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Danube  by  the  Ludwigs-Kanal. 
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Maine,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Normandy,  E.  by  Perche  and  Orl^anais,  S.  by  Touraine  and 
Anjou,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror (1060),  was  conquered  by  Philippe  Aujjuste  (i204\  re- 
covered by  Edward  III.  (1357),  but  given  up  (1360),  and  finally 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XL  (1481). 

Maine,  the  most  north-easterly  state  of  the  American  union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  New  Brunswick,  S.  and  S.-E  by  the  Atlantic, 
E.  by  New  Brunswick,  and  W.  by  Quebec  and  New  Hampshire. 
Area,  35,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870),  626,915.  The  coast-line. 
the  most  irregular  in  the  United  States,  is  2486  miles  long,  fol- 
lowing its  indentations,  of  which  seventeen  are  large  bays,  forming 
excellent  harbours,  sheltered  by  islands.  The  N.  part  of  M.  is 
traversed  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  Appalachians, 
which  attain  a  height  in  Katahdin  of  5385  feet.  The  range  is  not 
continuous  here,  but  is  broken  by  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Tcnob- 
scot,  Piscataquis,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and  the  Aroostook,  a 
branch  of  the  St.  John,  which  forms  pwirt  of  the  N.  boun'anr. 
The  lakes  on  the  river  courses  have  an  aggregate  area  of  2500 
sq.  miles,  and  of  these  the  chief  is  the  Moosehead,  35  mles 
long.  The  rocks  in  the  S.  arc  mainly  Eozoic,  in  the  N., 
including  the  watershed,  Silurian  and  Primitive.  Much  0 
this  surface  is  covered  with  glacial  drift.  Along  the'"coast  arc 
quarries  of  roofing-slate  and  lime,  which  supply  most  of  ibc 
United  States.  Other  minerals  of  economic  value  are  iron, 
galena,  granite,  and  white  marble.  The  soil  is  only  rich  in  the 
the' valleys,  and  some  three-fifths  of  the  surface  are  still  under 
forest — in  the  N.  chiefly  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  in  the  S. 
white  and  red  oak,  beech,  ash,  birch,  and  maple.  Among  frtut- 
trees  are  the  plum,  cherry,  pear,  and  apple.  M.  is  almost  the 
only  state  where  are  still  found  the  moose  and  carriboa,  and 
here  they  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  hunter.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  abound  with  fish  and  winged  game,  while  the  mountains 
are  the  haunt  of  the  black  bear,  deer,  catamount,  wild  cat,  wuif, 
racoon,  porcupine,  martin,  badger,  sal)le,  &a  The  climate  is  one 
of  extremes,  ranging  at  Portland  from  24''  to  XOO'  F.,and  theafer- 
age  rainfall  amounting  yearly  to  45  inches.  In  1873  the  produce 
of  hay  was  2,007,000  tons  (value  $25,087,500),  Indian  com, 
852,600  bushels,  wheat  219,750,  oats  1,305.750,  barley  420,280. 
rye  26,010,  and  potatoes  2,997,100.  The  factory  system  of  raak;n-,; 
cheese  and  butter  was  introduced  in  1872.  In  1873  there  were 
55*960  horses,  126,878  milch  cows,  75,503  working  oven. 
138,479  other  cattle,  338,682  sheep,  and  63,000  swine— io:al 
value,  $20,096,272.  In  1873  the  value  of  cotton  goods  produce! 
was  $12,427,670 ;  of  woollens,  $6,605,292  ;  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$8,820,986;  of  lumber,  $9,230,222;  of  minerals,  $4,822,050, 
and  leather,  $3,187,300.  The  value  of  all  industrial  produces 
was  $96,209,136.  In  1875  there  were  968  miles  of  railway. 
M.  publishes  sixty-five  newspapers.  Augusta  is  the  state-capi  A 
but  the  chief  cities  are  Portland,  Bangor,  and  Lewiston.  r\n: 
settled  in  1623,  M.  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  made  la 
independent  state  in  1820.  A  dispute  with  Britain  as  to  the 
N.-E.  boundary,  which  was  begun  about  1 784,  and  ncarl; 
resulted  in  war,  was  settled  by  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  i&4^ 
In  1 85 1  the  state  legislature  passed  the  M.  liquor  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  all  intoxicatmg  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Since 
the  Civil  Wai  much  has  been  done  to  enc:»urage  imraignuon. 
and  a  large  Swedish  colony  is  now  established  wiiiun  tiie 
territory. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Simmer,  LL.D.,  bom  ii 
1822,  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  came  out  scna.: 
classic  (1844),  was  elected  a  Fellow,  but  took  his  M.A. 
from  Trinity  Hall  (1847),  and  was  created  LL.D. /Vr /li^' .'^ 
regias.  He  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  U* 
at  Cambridge  (1847),  Reader  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Mdd'c 
Temple  (1854),  and  Law  Member  of  the  Supreme  G««n- 
ment  of  India  (1862).  His  powers  as  a  jurist  were  cvidenctd 
during  a  seven  years'  residence  in  India  by  his  intro<iuctn.« 
of  many  healthful  legislative  reforms  ;  and,  returning  w 
England  in  October  1869,  he  received  the  Corpus  Proie»or- 
ship  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (iSjo),  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Id^ 
(1871),  and  the  rank  of  a  K.C.S.I.  He  is  author  of  Anacn! 
Law :  Its  Connection  with  the  Early  History  0/  Sxie/r,  "''" 
its  /^elation  to  Modem  Ideas  (1861) ;  Village  CommumtHS  ^ 
the  East  and  West  (1871);  and  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  cj 
Institutions  (1873). 
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Kaine-et-Iioire^  a  department  of  Fiance,  in  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Loire.  Area,  2749  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872),  518,471.  It 
I  is  txaTOsed  from  £.  to  W.  by  the  Loire,  which  here  receives 
i  Ute  Hajenne  and  the  Authion  from  the  N.  and  the  Layon  from 
the  S.  In  part  richly  wooded,  it  also  yields  cereals  to  Uie  value 
of  61,000^000  francs.  Among  other  products  are  excellent  fruits 
ind  wine.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  textile  industries, 
chiefly  at  Cholet  (q.  v.),  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  &c. 
The  chief  town  is  Angers. 

I      ICai'notes,  the  people  of  Maina,  a  mountain   region   of 

'    Laconia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the    Messenian   and 

,    Ijfonian  golfs.    The  name  is  first  met  with  in  the  loth  c,  but 

the  M.  boast  their  descent  frx>m  the  ancient  Spartans,  though 

some  regard  them  as  of  Slavic  origin.     They  remained  pagan 

ttU  the  reign  of  Basil  (867-886  A.D.),  and  were  never  brought 

completely  under  Turkish  rule.     They  fought  bravely  for  the 

I    hbenlion  of  Greece.     The  M.  are  now  estimated  at  60,000. 


is  the  intermeddling  in  an  action  or  suit  that 
does  not  concern  the  person  interfering.  It  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  A  man  may,  however,  with  impunity 
HMmtatn  fhc  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour. 

Mainie'non,  Madame  de,  belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family, 
and  was  bom  of  a  scapegrace  father.  Constant  d'Aubign^, 
la  the  prison  of  Niort,  27th  November  1635.  She  was 
baptized  rran9oise  d'Aubign^,  and  educated  by  mother  and  aunt 
alternately  as  CathoUc  and  Protestant  Forced  by  poverty  to 
marry  the  deformed  and  sickly  Scarron,  she  acted  as  his  nurse 
ior  many  years,  and  at  his  death  (1660),  depended  solely  on 
royal  bounty  for  support  In  1664  Mde.  Scarron  became  gover- 
ness to  Mde.  de  Montespan's  children,  and  when  these  grew  too 
numeroos  to  hide,  she  took  them  with  her  to  a  large  house  in 
Paris,  where  she  often  received  their  father,  Louis  XIV.  The 
king  had  been  prejudiced  against  her ;  her  beanty  had  fled,  for 
she  was  now  over  forty,  jret  he  declared  on  seeing  her  that  to  be 
loved  by  such  a  woman  was  worth  a  life.  He  bought  her  the 
estate  of  Maintenon,  the  name  of  which  she  assamed,  and  pri- 
vately married  her  about  the  year  1685.  Till  his  death 
she  maintained  absolute  rule  over  him,  changing  him  from 
profligate  to  bigot,  putting  upon  the  court  the  mask  of 
decency  at  least,  and  certainly  doing  France  a  service  by  oppos- 
ing the  extravagant  policy  of  Louvois.  At  her  desire  Louis 
founded  St  Cyr,  a  religious  seminary  for  young  ladies  of  quality. 
She  eagerly  pressed  the  King  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
though  the  professed  to  have  no  hand  in  the  ruthless  dragon^ 
nada  that  followed.  M.  lived  a  life  of  splendid  loneliness,  pre- 
serving  what,  for  these  days,  was  a  spotless  and  admirable 
character,  and  on  the  king's  death  retired  to  St  Cyr,  where  she 
died,  I5ih  April  17 19.  The  first  good  collection  of  her  Letires 
was  that  by  Lavall^  in  his  edition  of  her  (Euvres  (Par.  1854  et 
j>y.);  the  most  complete  is  by  the  same  writer  (4  vols.  Par. 
1865-^).  See  histoire  de  Mnu,  de  M,^  hf  the  Due  de  NoaiUes 
<Par.  1848-59),  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
Causeries  du  Lundi  (voL  iv.). 


»■■■■■-  (Fr.  MaytHce\  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Germany. 

in  Ucssen-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  and 

below  the  influx  of  the  Main,  7  miles  S.  of  Wiesbaden  bv  rail 

It  commtmicates  with  the  small  town  of  Castel  by  a  bridge  of 

boats  600  yards  long,  and  is  defended  by  a  principal  rampart 

(comprising  14  bastions  and  a  citadel),  a  series  of  advanced  torts 

connected  by  a  glacis,  and  several  advanced  entrenchments,  all 

strengthened  since  1866.    The  cathedral,  founded  in  978,  partly 

destroyed  six  times,  and  finally  restored  in  the  beginning  of  the 

present  century,  is  an  imposing  structure,  various  parts  of  which 

<Ute  frx)m  the  12th  and  15th  centuries.     It  is  beautifully  vaulted 

*ad  frescoed,  contains  14  altars  and  20  minor  chapels,  is  sur- 

Btoonted  by  two  fine  domes,  flanked  by  two  towers  (one  324  feet 

l^igh),  and  is  richer  in  interesting  tombs  than  any  other  cathe- 

di^  in  Germany.    Other  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Church  of  St 

Stephen  (built  1318,  and  restored  1857),  with  an   octagonal 

^^wer  214  feet  high ;  the  old  Electoral  Palace  (1627-78),  con- 

'-^imog  a  rich  couection  of  Roman  remains,  a  picture  gallery, 

^5^  ^  bbxary  of  loo^ooo  vols. ;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the 

.Strand  Duke,  the  barracks,  a  Fruchthalle  (used  for  concerts),  a 

^'^eatre,  &c.     A  bronze  statue  of  Gutenberg,  a  native  of  M., 

^^feiigned  ^  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  here  by  subscriptions 

oca  ail  parts  of  Europe      The  neue  inUa^e^  or  public  prome- 


nade, commands  beautiful  views  of  the  river.  There  arc  many 
Roman  remains,  including  the  Eigilstein,  a  sort  of  cairn,  42  feet 
high,  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  and  62  pillars  of  an  aqueduct, 
several  30  feet  high.  M.  manufactures  tobacco,  soap,  artificial 
pearls,  carriages,  isinglass,  vinegar,  &c.,  and  has  a  large  transit 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Pop.  (1875),  57,847.  M.,  theancient 
AfeguHtiaeum,  was  a  Roman  fortress,  founded  by  Drusus  in  14 
B.a  It  became  the  seat  of  the  first  German  bishopric  (75 1),  and 
subsequently  the  centre  of  the  powerful  *  League  of  the  Rhenish 
Towns,'  established  in  1254.  It  was  then  cadled  '  Golden  M.,' 
on  account  of  its  prosperity.  Its  university,  founded  in  1477, 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  to  whom  the  city  was  ceded  by 
the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797.  In  18x4  it  was  assigned 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen,  and  declared  an  imperial  for- 
tress by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  15th  November  18701  See 
Schaab,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  M,  (Munz,  1841-44),  and  Klein, 
M.  und  Seine  Umgdmngen  (Mainz,  1873,  new  ed.  1861). 

Maiolloa,  or  ICi^orica.  This  art  term,  now  loosely  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  enamelled  earthenware,  ought  properly  to 
be  restricted  to  the  tin-enamelled  lustred  ware  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors,  and  perfected  in  Italy  during  the  Re- 
naissance. The  Italians  named  this  peculiar  ware  M.  because 
they  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through  Majorca  (then  cur- 
rently spelled  Maiolica)^  where,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Moors 
had  established  potteries. 

Maistre,  Ooxnte  Joseph  de,  a  French  politico-religious 
thinker,  was  born  at  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  April  i,  1754,  edu- 
cated at  Turin,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  parents  adopted 
strict  Catholic  opinions.  By  1788  he  had  become  a  senator,  but 
when  the  territories  of  the  Sardinian  king  were  over-run  by  the 
French,  M.  accompanied  his  master  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
In  1803  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Turin.  He  remained  in  Russia  for  fourteen  years,  and 
died  at  Turin,  26th  February  1821.  His  chief  works,  Du  Pape 
(Lyon,  1821),  De  e£glise  Gallicane  (Par.  1821-22),  Soir&s  de 
St,  Pelersi(mrg  (Par.  1822),  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  school 
of  'revived  Catholicism ' — a  school  brought  into  existence  as  a 

Srotest  against  the  anarchy  which  closed  the  1 8th  c.    See  Sainte- 
leuve,  Portraits  Contemporains  (voL  il) ;  JohnMorley's  Critical 
Miscellanies  (first  series). 

MaitlaTid,  a  town  in  New  S.  Wales,  93  miles  N.  of  Sydney. 
It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  municipalities,  E.  and  W.  M.,  and 
from  its  low-lying  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Hunter  river,  is 
liable  to  disastrous  floods.  The  surrounding  district  is  so  fertile 
as  to  be  called  '  the  granaxj  of  New  S.  Wales.'  Coal  and  kero- 
sene shale  are  abundant  m  the  district  Pop.  (1874)  W.  M., 
5381;  E.  M.,  2282  :  total,  7663. 

Maitland,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  famil1^  Its 
first  distinguished  member  was  the  poet,  Bir  Bichard  A.,  of 
Lethington,  bom  in  1496,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  in 
France.  Before  1561,  when  he  was  made  a  lord  of  session,  he 
had  become  blind.  From  1562  to  1567  he  was  privy  seal.  He 
died  20th  March  1586.  M.  wrote,  in  his  later  vears,  a  number 
of  familiar  poems,  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1830  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  whicn  is  named  after  him.  He  also  collected  272  early 
Scottish  poems  in  two  MS.  vols,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Librarv  at  Cambridge.— William  M.,  often  called 
Secretary  Letmngton,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  above,  was  bom 
about  1525,  and  educated  at  St  Andrews  and  in  France.  In 
1555,  through  the  influence  of  Knox,  he  became  a  Protestant. 
Mary  of  Guise  made  him  secretary  of  state  in  1558,  but  in  Oct 
1559  he  joined  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty  of  Berwick  (Jan.  1560). 
On  Mary's  coming  to  Scotland,  ^.  became  one  of  her  chief 
advisers,  and  was  repeatedly  her  ambassador  to  Elizabeth.  He 
was  made  extraordinary  lord  of  session  in  1561,  and  in  1563  led 
the  prosecution  against  Knox  for  high  treason,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  church  debate  with  Knox,  in  June  1564,  he 
displayed  great  ability,  but  was  discomfited.  His  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Rizzio  at  first  cost  him  the  queen's  favour,  but 
before  the  end  of  1566  he  was  again  her  trusted  secretary.  M. 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Damley,  yet  he  joined  the  nobles  who 
efiiected  Bothwell's  removal.  He  was  present  at  James  VI.'s 
coronation  in  1567,  and,  though  secretly  corresponding  with  Mary, 
was  with  her  enemies  at  Langside.    After  Mary's  flight,  Murray, 
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whom  he  had  often  offended,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
Council  Board  {3d  September  1569),  on  a  charge  of  being  acces- 
sory to  Daruley's  murder.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Stirling,  then 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  by  a  trick  his  friend  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  had  him  removed^to  the  castle.  M.,  still  plotting  for 
Mary,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  (May  14,  1571),  and  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  in  1573,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Morton.  He 
died  in  prison  at  Leith,  June  9,  1573,  probably  by  suicide.  M. 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time — fertile  in  invention,  astute, 
and.higlily  accomplished,  but  too  crafty  and  unscrupulous  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  any  party.  Buchanan  has  severely  censured 
his  crooked  ways  in  his  satirical  tract,  The  Chameleon. — JohJl  M., 
the  only  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  eldest  son  of  John,  firi>t 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  grandson  of  John,  first  Lord  Thirl- 
stane  (brother  of  Maidand  of  Lethington),  was  born  24th  May 
l6i6.  After  a  superior  education  under  Presbyterian  influences, 
he  entered  public  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  Covenant,  and  as  such 
took  his  seat  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
in  1643.  In  the  following  year  M.  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners employed  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at  Uxbridge,  and 
again,  in  1647,  of  those  sent  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  Cove- 
nant, After  this  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 
1650.  He  returned  with  Charles  H.  in  that  year,  but  was  taken 
prisonerat  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1651),  and  kept  in  the  Tower 
tillreleased  by  Monk  in  1660.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  Charles.  Gradually,  after  the  fall 
of  Middlelon  (1662)  and  Rothes  (1667),  all  authority  in  Scotland 
fell  into  his  hands.  By  arbitrary  and  merciless  measures  against 
the  Covenanters  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  in  1672 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  March  and  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  two 
years  afterwards  being  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Vis- 
count Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guilford,  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council.  He  was  a  member  of  the  *  Cabal '  administration,  after 
the  fall  of  which  he  still  retained  his  power  in  Scotland.  But 
at  length  his  venality  and  arrogance  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  nation ;  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
in  1682  was  removed  from  all  his  public  offices.  He  died  at 
Tunbridge  on  the  24th  August  of  the  same  year.  M.  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  but  of  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  an 
imperious,  passionate,  and  cmel  disposition. — James  M., 
Eighth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  born  26th  January  1759,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  was  from  1780  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  steady  supporter  of 
Fox.  In  1789,  on  his  father's  death,  he  entered  the  Upper 
House.  During  Fox's  ministry  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  and  member  of  the  privy  council.  In  1816  he  opposed 
Napoleon's  removal  to  St.  Helena.  M.  is  also  known  for  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth  (1804), 
which  provoked  a  controversy  with  Lord  Brougham,  and  his 
pamphlets  on  Bullion  in  1812.  He  died  13th  Sept.  1839.  See 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation  (Edinb.  1863). 

Maize  {Zea  mays ;  Sp.  maiz,  from  Haytian  ntahiz),  a  genus 
of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridetc,  Tliey  are  monoe- 
cious plants,  with  male  flowei*s  in  terminal  racemes,  and 
the  females  axillary  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The  Z.  mays^ 
or  Indian  corn — the  well-known  and  important  cereal — is  on 
the  best  authority  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  S.  America  ; 
it  was,  however,  found  in  cultivation  in  Central  America  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  a  variety  is  native  in  the  W.  India  Islands. 
Since  its  introduction  to  Europe  the  range  of  cultivation  has 
spread  to  most  of  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  largely  grown  in  India,  in  parts  of  Africa,  whilst  in 
Australia  it  thrives  in  a  marvellous  manner.  In  favourable 
summci^  it  grows  freely,  and  ripens  its  *  cobs'  in  Britain,  but 
the  large  supply  required  for  the  home  consumption  is  chiefly 
imported  from  the  United  States.  As  a  cereal  it  has  many 
qualities  to  recommend  it  for  culture  where  the  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  ripen  the  grain  properly,  growing,  as  it  does, 
freely  in  diverse  soils,  and  under  dissimilar  states  of  moisture  and 
dryness.  The  crop  is  easily  saved, ^  and  with  ordinary  care 
the  grain  is  as  easily  preserved.  Indeed  Mcyen  calculated  that 
the  return  from  M.  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
would  be  eight  hundredfold,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
the  largest  yielder  amongst  cereals  in  warm  countries.  As  a 
fattening  saccharine  green- fodder  M.  is  also  justly  appreciated. 
A  fine  flour  called  maizena,  corn  flour,  Oswego  flour,  prepared 
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from  this  grain,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  valuable  article  of 
light  diet,  and  its  ordinary  meal  mixed  with  other  flour  furnishes 
good  bread,  but  by  itself  the  deficiency  of  gluten  renders  it  tm- 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  (See  INDIAN  CORN.)  InAmeria 
the  various  dishes  hominy^  mush,  pop-corn,  are  preparations  of 
M.,  and  the  young  *  cobs  *  are  often  boiled  for  the  table  or  arc 
pickled.  Sugar,  treacle,  a  beer  called  Chica  (q.  v.),  a  spirituoas 
liquor,  and  vinegar,  are  all  obtainable  from  this  usc:ul  grass, 
whilst  the  refuse  parts,  such  as  the  stalks,  the  dried  leaves,  tlie 
spathes,  are  further  turned  to  profitable  services.  The  spaihcs, 
for  instance,  are  much  used  for  packing  oranges  and  lemons,  aiiJ 
from  the  straw  good  writing  and  printing  paper  can  be  prepared 
Five  other  species  of  Zea  are  natives  of  S.  America. 

Maj'esty  (Lat.  majestas,  from  the  old  majus,  ue.y  ma^uf, 
'  great  *),  a  title  common  to  all  sovereigns,  except  the  Sultan  oi 
Turkey,  who  is  addressed  as  *  Your  Highness.*  It  was  origio- 
ally  the  tenn  used  to  denote  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  it  wl^ 
transferred  to  the  Imperatores  [Augusti),  and  from  them  it  pas:cd 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe.  Henri  II.  of  France  »il^ 
the  first  of  these  who  bore  the  title.  At  the  treaty  of  Cambrai 
(1529)  Karl  V.  alone  was  so  distinguished  ;  but  at  the  Peace  oi 
Crespy  in  1 554,  *  Royal  M.'  was  attributed  both  to  Karl  V.  tod 
Fran9ois  I.,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Cbateau-Cambre>is  in  1559, 
the  title  *Most  Christian  and  Catholic  M.'  was  for  the  first  unie 
employed.  In  England  Henry  VIII.  first  assume<i  the  style  of 
M.  From  the  idea  of  M.  flow  the  so-called  Rights  of  Majaty, 
essentially  consisting  in  the  irresponsibility  of  the  monarch,  .Toii 
the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  his  person. 

Majesty,  Letter  of,  an  imperial  or  royal  writ,  but  e-nc- 
cially  the  document  whereby  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  crashed 
(iith  June  1609)  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testants, and  removed  various  of  their  civil  rights,  and  whinsc 
abrogation  by  the  Emperor  Matthias  in  1618  occasioned  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (q.  v.). 

Major.    See  Scale,  Key,  Interval. 

Major,  in  the  British  army,  is  a  m(Hinted  field-officer,  secwd 
to  the  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment  Bciorc 
promotion  to  a  majority  a  captain  must  pass  an  cxaminatioo  as 
to  the  manipulation  of  a  small  military  force  in  the  field.  The 
appointment  as  M.  to  a  regiment  is  for  five  years,  but  is  renew- 
ai>le.  There  were  720  majors  on  full  pay  according  to  the  inny 
estimates  of  1876.  Their  daily  pay  varies  from  24s.  5d.  in  the 
household  cavalry  to  14s.  6d.  in  the  artillery.  About  200  years 
ago  these  officers  were  termed  scrjeant- majors,  the  tide  now  ia 
use  for  the  highest  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

Ma'jor  or  Mair,  John,  was  bom  at  Cleghomie,  near  Norh 
Berwick,  in  1469,  and  educated,  it  is  believed,  partly  at  Oxfor : 
and  Cambridge,  and  partly  at  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1506  he 
became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1519  accepied  a 
professorship  at  St.  Andrews,  but  the  political  discord  sent  him 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  In  153? 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  Univcr>:ty 
of  St.  Andrews,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  1549-  ^^'* 
opinions  concerning  ecclesiastical  and  secular  government  wtrt 
of  a  bold  and  liberal  order,  and  both  upon  Knox  and  Budianan 
exercised  considerable  influence,  though  the  latter  speaks  <ii^ 
paragingly  of  him — solo  coqnomine^  Major.  'ITie  In  quatucrScn- 
lefttiarum  lib.  Comffienta rius  {\tyxh\\s\itd  at  Paris,  1516)  wcMihim 
a  European  reputation  as  a  commentator,  and  hi>  Df  Hist.^na 
Gentis  Scotorum^  sen  Historia  Majoris  Britannia^  published  i' 
Paris,  1521  (reprint,  Edinb.  1 740),  began  to  tone  down  the 
fabulous  element  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  Scotch  anni.i. 
He  died  at  St.  Andrews  about  1550. 

Major'ca  (Sp.  Afallorca),  the  largest  Of  the  Balearic  I>|(^ 
(q.  V.)  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  in  the  Med  iter  raucan,  107  milci 
S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Area,  1420  sq.  miles;  pT- 
262,893.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N.,  rising  in  Silla  dc  Ivk-^ 
to  a  height  of  4596  feet,  but  slopes  to  the  S.,  where  are  sere.ii 
good  harbours.  With  a  rich  soil  and  a  climate  that  is  a  \<*' 
pctual  spring,  it  produces  plentifully  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  her '^ 
of  S.  Europe,  and  also  exports  marble,  slate,  plaster,  &c  Ttt  j 
capital  is  Palma.  | 

Majority.    See  Age. 
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IbkAll'ah,  a  seaport  of  Aimbb,  300  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden, 
*    is  much  Tisited  by  resseb  for  proTisions,  and  exports  gam,  hides, 
seaiia,  ftc     Pop.  7000. 

Xakd,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros,  120  miles  S.W.  of 
Testb,  has  many  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  cattle^  &c. 
Pop,  11S69)  27^9. 

Xakxisi,  Alixned  al,  an  Arabian  writer,  was  bom  about 
1560  at  Cairo,  his  surname  being  derived  from  Makriz,  a  suburb 
of  Baalbek,  where  his  family  had  formerly  resided.  At  Cairo 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  teaching  jurisprudence  and 
tiling  the  offices  01  mohiasib  ('  inspector  of  weights  and 
measares '),  and  of  hhatib  and  imAm  in  the  mosques  of  Amron 
and  Hakem  ;  and  there  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  1442.  Of 
his  nomerous  writings  on  Egyptian  topography  and  history,  a 
complete  list  is  given  in  De  Sac/s  ChrtstomatHe  Arahe  (Par. 
1S06),  and  several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  and  German. 

HalfXimjf  {Maiavalam^  'country  skirting  the  hills'),  the  name 
formerly  given  to  tne  entire  W.  coast  of  Sie  Indian  Peninsula, 
between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  opposition  to 
tbe  Coromandel  coast  on  the  £.    It  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
settlements  of  European  nations,  especially  of  the  Portuguese. 
— llie  British  disttict  of  M.,  to  which  the  name  is  properly 
restricted,  ia  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
Canara,  and  S.  by  the  State  of  Cochin,  and  is  separated  by  the 
mountains  from  Mysore  and  Coorg.    Area,  6002  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
Ui^7t)  3,261,75a     The  majority  are  Hindus,  among  whom  the 
Nair  and  Tlar  castes  are  prominent;  the  Moplah  tribe  of  Arabian 
Mohammedans  are  numerous,  as  also  are  Syrian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Christians.     The  chief  towns  are  the  seaports  of  Cali- 
cut, Cannanore,  Jellicherry,  and  Cochin ;  and  Palghaut  inland. 
A  European  regiment  is  required  to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Uoplahs.    Harbours  are  numerous,  and  the  coasting  trade 
it  very  large.    In  1S74-75  ^^^  exports  were  ;£^2,253,423,  chiefly 
coffee,  pn^ucts  of  the  cocoanut-palm,  and  pepper ;  the  imports 
were  ^^920,913,  chiefly  rice,  piece  goods,  and  cotton  twist     The 
i'<irests  produce  teak,  rosewood,  and  sandal-wood.    The  moun- 
timooa  tracts  called  the  Wynaud  yield  abundant  cofifee,  and 
are   said  to  possess  gold.     Other  products  are   cordage,  oil 
(both    made  from  the  cocoa-nut),  betel  nuts,  arrowroot,  and 
i;m2er.    M.  is  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

Kalaoo'a,  a  British  settlement  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  extending  40  miles  along  the  Strait  of  M.,  and 
inland  for  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Area,  looo  v\,  miles  ;  pop. 
(1871)  77,755.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  and  jungly,  and  is 
bounded  £.  by  a  range  of  hills,  attaming  its  greatest  height  of 
39^0  feet  in  Mount  Ophir.  The  climate  is  nealthy,  the  tem- 
{.crature  ranging  from  72*  to  85*  F.,  and  the  products  are  rice, 
timber,  sago,  pepper,  rattans,  and  tin  from  the  mines  in  the 
cistrict  of  Naning.  Malays  and  Hindus  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  capital,  M.,  lies  at  the  moiith  of  a  small 
river,  and  has  a  pop.  of  some  io,ooa  Its  church  of  Our  Lady  del 
MoDte  was  founided  through  the  exertions  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 
Ori^nally  a  settlement  ot  the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque 
(15109),  M.  passed  to  the  Dutch  in  1642,  and  in  1795  ^^  ^® 
Bnush,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  in  1824. 

Strak  of  M^  separating  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the  N.E. 
from  Sumatra  on  the  S.  W.  is  520  miles  long,  and  25  broad  at 
the  S.,  and  200  at  the  N.  extremity. 

Xal'achi  (prob.  a  contraction  of  malachijah^  'messenger  of 
Jehovah ')  was  chronologically  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
as  his  book  is  the  last  in  the  O.  T.  canon.  He  is  placed  by 
cijst  critics  in  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  and  if  those  be  right  who 
place  him  during  Nehemiah's  second  visit  to  Judaea,  then  he 
prophesied  before  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
^^  433  (M.  ii  10,  II,  iil  %-\o^cf,  Neh.  v.  14,  xiii.  10-12,  23- 
30),  although  some  critics  think  it  more  probable  that  the  book 
was  composed  under  a  predecessor  of  Kehemiah.  The  tone  of 
the  book  ia  thoroughly  post-exilian.  Tlie  priestly  and  prophetic 
^trit  struggle  for  mastery. 

Mal'aehite,  a  green-coloured  mineral,  composed  essentially 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  and  occurring  associated  with  other  ores 
cf  copper  as  an  incrustation  or  stalactite.  It  is  found  in  abun- 
canoe  m  Cornwall,  also  in  S.  Australia,  Siberia,  Tyrol,  and 
C^ba.  It  is  capabk  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used 
'^r  ornaments  and  inlaid  work. 
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Mal'aohy,  Bt,,  bom  at  Armagh  in  1094,  became  a  priest 
(II 19),  Abbot  of  Bangor  (1121),  Bishop  of  Coimor  (1124),  and 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  (1134).  Resigning  the  primacy  (1x37), 
he  visited  St  Bema^  at  Clairvaux,  and  Fope  Innocent  II.  at 
Rome,  and  returned  as  papal  legate  (1139)  to  Ireland,  where  he 
founded  a  Cistercian  monastery  (1142),  and  brought  the  synod 
of  Inis  Padrig  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome  (1148).  He 
died  at  Clairvaux,  whither  he  had  again  repaired  to  meet 
Eugenius  II.,  in  the  arms  of  St  Bernard,  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher, November  2, 1 148.  The  Prophecy  of  St,  M.  concerning 
the  Future  Roman  Pontes  is  to  be  found  in  Moreri's  Diction' 
noire  Historiqtu  (ed.  1759,  vol.  vii.  p.  117).  It  is  a  clumsy 
forgery,  written  probably  by  some  partisan  of  Cardimd 
Simoncelli  (1590),  and  first  ailuded  to  by  Arnold  de  Wyon 
{firca  1595). 

KalacopteTy'gii  or  Malaoop'teri  (Gr.  'soit-flnned'),  a 
group  of  Teleostean  fishes  represented  by  the  eel,  herring, 
salmon,  trout,  carp,  barbel,  &c  The  fin-rays  are  soft  and  many- 
jointed.  The  swimming-bladder  is  always  developed,  and 
communicates  with  the  tluoat  by  means  of  a  duct  The  scales 
are  usually  cycloid^  although  ganoid  scales  may  be  developed. 
The  ventral  6ns  may  be  wanting  (eels,  A/1  Apoda\  or  when  pre- 
sent are  placed  on  the  abdomen  (salmon,  herring,  &c.) — the 
latter  forming  the  M,  abdominalicK 

Mal'aga,  a  province  of  S.  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bounded  E.  by  Granada,  and  W.  by  Cadiz. 
Area,  2823  sq.  miles ;  pop.  505,010.  It  is  partly  cultivated, 
partly  consists  of  high  mountains  and  wooded  hills.  Com  is 
abundant,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  yielded  in  1874 
219,000  cwts.  (worth  ;f  189,200),  though  in  1875,  owing  to  an 
early  frost,  it  amounted  but  to  150,000  cwts. 

Malaga,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
laga, on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalmedina 
('river  of  the  town*),  100  miles  S.S.E,  of  Cordova  by  rail. 
It  is  beautifullv  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Moorish  citadel  £1 
Gibralfaro,  and  though  generally  uneven  and  irr^;uhurly  built, 
has  some  fine  streets  and  squares,  chief  of  which  are  the  Calle 
de  la  Alameda,  Cortina  del  Muelle,  and  Calle  Nueva,  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitution,  and  Plaza  de  Riego.  The  Moorish  arsenal  (the 
Atarazonas),  and  the  Alcazaba,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  once 
the  favourite  residences  of  the  Moorbh  nobility,  are  now  fre- 
quented by  the  poorest  Several  forts  protect  the  town  and  har- 
bour (which  can  hold  over  450  ships).  The '  Molo '  is  1382  yards 
long.  M.  is  a  flourishing  centre  of  trade ;  it  has  two  great  iron 
foundries,  and  manufactures  cottons,  linens,  and  chemicals.  In 
iS75>  '9^  English  vessels,  of  112,153  ^^^^  entered  the  port; 
cleared  186,  of  109,933  tons.  The  principal  imports  are  timber, 
staves,  and  deals,  iron,  steel,  hardware,  and  machinery,  tin- 
plates,  hides,  cotton,  petroleum,  fire-bricks,  spirits,  sugar,  and 
cocoa ;  and  exports  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  lemons, 
oranges,  wine,  oil,  soap,  peas,  esparto-grass,  and  lead.  M, 
vfines  are  sweet  and  rich,  some  red,  others  white ;  of  the  former, 
Don  Pedro  Xlmenes  is  the  best ;  of  the  latter,  M.  muscatel  and 
Lagrima  di  M.  M.,  though  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans,  bears  a  name  clearly  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
(malaca^  'salt').  From  1015  to  1079  it  was  the  residence  of 
independent  Moorish  kings,  but  in  1487  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.    Pop.  (i860)  94,732. 

Mala^ett'a  Pepper.    See  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Malapteru'rue  (Gr.  *soft  fin-Uil '),  a  genus  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sheat-fishes  or  Siluridce, 
M,  electricus  is  a  familiar  species,  occurring  in  the  Nile ;  At. 
Beninensis  being  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  former  is 
a  fish  with  electrical  organs,  and  capable  of  giving  shocks  of 
considerable  power.     It  has  a  soft  dorsal  fin  near  the  taiL 

Kala'ria.    See  Miasma. 

Malay  Apples.    See  Eugenia. 

Malay'  Archipel'affO,  also  called  Eastern  or  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Mfdai'sia,  the  laigest  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  world,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  between  the  S.E.  of  Asia  and  the  N.W.  of 
Australia,  in  long.  95*-i40*  E.,  and  lat  19*  N.-ii*  S.  ^  Area, 
about  650,000  sq.  miles ;  estimated  pop.  22, 829, oca  The  islands, 
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mainly  of  volcanic  origin,  are  of  the  most  diversified  shapes. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tropical  forests,  and 
traversed  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  seven  principal  groups 
are  (i)  the  Sunda  Islands  in  the  W.  and  S.,  including  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c ;  (2)  Borneo,  in  the  centre,  the  largest  island  in  the 
world ;  (3)  the  Celebes,  E.  of  Borneo ;  (4)  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  in  the  extreme  £.;  (5)  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  (6)  the 
Philippines  in  the  N.  The  climate  is  genially  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  seas,  and  the  chief  products  are  rare  plants  and 
spices,  valuable  timber,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  fruits.  The 
wild  animals  comprise  the  elephant,  tiger,  panther,  deer,  wild- 
hog,  ourang-outang,  monkey,  &c.  The  Dutch  are  masters  of 
many  of  the  islands  ;  the  Spaniards  have  only  the  Philippines, 
the  Portuguese,  Dilli  and  part  of  Timor,  and  the  British,  Labuan 
and  Singapore.  Malays  (q.  v.)  are  the  principal  inhabitants  ; 
Papuans  or  Negritos  occupy  many  islands  to  the  E.,  and  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  are  scattered  throughout  the  archipelago. 
See  A.  R.  Wallace's  M,  A.  (2  vols.  1869). 

Malays'  (native,  Malayu\  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation 
given  by  themselves  to  the  dominant  people  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  archipelago,  in  a  larger  ethnological  sense  including  the 
Polynesians  and  the  Madccasses,"  or  inhabitants  of  Madagascar. 
Some  ethnologists  (after  Blumcnbach)  have  made  the  M.  the 
distinct  type  of  a  fifth  or  brown  race  of  mankind,  but  the 
best  recent  savants  class  them  with  the  Mongols.  Brown 
in  colour,  and  short  in  stature,  the  M.  have  prominent  facial 
bones,  black  coarse  hair,  large  dark  eyes,  flat  features,  and 
high  cheek-bones.  They  have  long  been  divided  into  three 
classes  : — (1)  the  so-called  civilised  M.,  who  work  in  gold  and 
filigree,  make  weapons,  sailing  vessels,  &c.,  and  have  a  written 
language ;  (2)  the  orang-laut^  a  kind  of  sea-gypsies  or  pirates; 
and  (3)  the  oran^^-utan^  *  wild  men,*  or  dwellers  in  the  woods. 
Idle,  lying,  treacherous,  implacable,  the  M.  of  the  second  class 
are  skilful  sailors,  but  are  much  given  to  drinking,  gambling, 
and  cockfighting.  They  are  professed  Mohammedans  (since  the 
1 2th  c),  and  their  language,  soft  in  sound  and  simple  in  con- 
struction, is  the  lingua  franca  of  Eastern  commerce.  Of  the 
many  disdects,  the  most  refined  is  Javanese.  The  literature  is 
meagre,  and  is  marked  by  prevailing  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  in- 
fluence. The  alphabet  used  is  Arabic.  See  Malay  Grammars 
and  Dictionaries  by  Marsden  (1812),  Crawfurd  (2  vols.  1852), 
Dr.  Pijnappel  (Amsterd.  1874),  and  L*Abb^  P.  Favre  (Vien. 
1875),  the  posthumous  work  of  Von  Dewall  (1876),  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  the  Hague  and  Batavia. 

Mal'colzn,  the  name  of  four  Scottish  kings.  M.  I.,  '  King 
of  Alban,'  succeeded  Constantine  by  the  Tanist  law  in  942,  and 
first  sought  to  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  Spey,  slaying 
Cellach,  ruler  of  Moreb  (Moray).  By  promising  to  perform 
military  and  naval  duties  for  Eadmund  king  of  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  annex  Strathclyde  (945),  which  became  an  appanage 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown.  This  transaction 
has  been  interpreted  by  one  school  of  controversialists  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  absolute  vassalage  of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  by  another  as  a  token  of  feebleness  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  According  to  the  Ulster  Annals,  M.  was  slain  in  954 — 
the  Pictish  chronicle  says  by  the  Men  of  Moeme  at  Fodresach 
(Fetteresso)  in  Kincardineshire. — M.  II.,  son  of  Kenneth,  and 
grandson  of  M.  I.,  became  *  king  of  Alban '  in  1005,  and  reigned  for 
thirty  years.  The  principal  events  were  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  wrest  the  regions  north  of  the  Spey  from  the  grasp  of  Sigurd, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  his  invasions  of  the  Earldom  of  Lothian,  and 
his  ultimate  victory  at  Carham  (1018),  by  which  he  retained  the 
territory,  doing  homage  for  it  to  the  English  king,  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  Cnut  ( 1 031)  as  overlord.  Tighernac  records 
his  death  in  1034,  calling  him  '  King  of  Alban  and  head  of  the 
nobility  of  Western  Europe,*  but  in  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus 
Scotus  (a  contemporary),  he  is  called  rex  Scotia — the  first  time 
the  land  of  Alban  received  that  name. — M.  III.  (1057-93),  sur- 
named  Canmore  ('great  head  '),  during  his  long  reign  saw  the 
beginning  of  what  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  changes  in  the 
character  of  Scotland.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  drove 
numbers  of  Englishmen  N.  At  one  time  there  were  as  exiles  at 
his  court  Eadgar  the  yEtheling,  his  mother,  and  two  sisters.  The 
consequence  was  that  manners  began  to  be  transformed  from  the 
Celtic  towards  the  English  type.  In  support  of  the  iEtheling, 
M.  made  a  raid  into  Durham  with  the  most  cruel  results.  He 
also  married  M.irgaret,  sister  of  the  iClhcling.  In  1072  he  ac- 
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knowledged  WUliam  as  his  overlord,  but  afterwards  broke  his 
vassalage,  and  harried  the  country  as  far  as  (the  Tyne.  A  peace 
ensued  till  1092,  when  M.  again  made  a  southern  mvasioo.  On 
the  fifth  expedition  of  this  kind  he  and  his  son  perished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alne,  November  13,  1093. — ^M.  Iv.,  grandson  of 
David,  reigned  from  the  spring  of  1153  to  the  winter  of  1165. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  crown  came  to  hun. 
The  events  of  his  reign  are  the  subjection  of  Galloway,  the 
treachery  and  antagonism  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  loss  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  See  J.  H.  Burton's  Hntory  of 
Scotland^  vol.  i. ;  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Ccnqut^i, 
vol.  i.  ;  and  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland^  voL  i. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  G.O.B.,  a  distinguished  political  cr 
diplomatic  officer  in  India  during  the  most  troubled  period  of  lie 
British  rule,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  yeoman,  and  was  bom  21 
May  1769,  near  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  arrived  &! 
Madras  as  an  infantry  cadet  before  he  was  fifteen.  In  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  he  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  aod 
in  the  Mahratta  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  WcUington.  !1  wis 
thrice  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  in  1800,  iSoS,  and  1810,  and 
his  memory  is  still  honoured  in  that  country.  But  his  chief  dis- 
tinction is  as  tlie  pacifier  of  Central  India  alter  the  wars  of 
Holkar  and  the  Peishwah  in  1817.  From  1827  to  1830  he  w« 
Governor  of  Bombay  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Launceston,  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  lifeloo^ 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  in  London,  31st  May 
1833,  and  was  honoured  with  a  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  an  obelisk  on  his  native  hills.  M.  wrote  a  History  9]  Pot^ 
(2  vols.  1815),  Poliiical  History  of  India,  1784-1823  (i8:6i 
and  Life  of  Lord  dive  (published  1 836).  Three  of  his  brothen 
also  attained  knighthood  in  the  public  service.  See  Thi  lift 
of  Sir  7.  M.,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  (2  vols.  Lond.  1856). 

MaI'dive  Islands  ('  thousand  isles '),  a  group  of  coial  for* 
mation  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  340  miles  W.  of  Ceylon. 
They  are  fertile  in  various  kinds  of  palm  and  bread  finit  l^c 
inhabitants,  who  are  Mahommedans  of  Malay  origin,  and  ve 
estimated  at  200,000,  are  expert  sailors,  and  cany  on  a  consider- 
able trade.  They  recognise  a  sultan,  who  lives  on  the  largest 
island,  called  Mahl,  and  is  tributary  to  the  government  of  Cey* 
Ion.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  kindness  to  shipwrecked 
mariners.  In  1875  ^^  exports  to  British  India,  excluding  Ce7< 
Ion,  were  valued  at  ^^29,562  ;  the  imports  at  ;f  29,829. 

DCal'don,  a  river  port  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on 
the  Chelmer,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Colchester  by  rail  It  has  two 
churches,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  public-hall  (i860),  aixi 
manufactures  of  crystallised  salt,  silk  fabrics,  ropes,  saili,  fans 
implements,  &c  The  value  of  exports  (1874)  was  £sifffi'%  "^ 
151  vessels,  of  9521  tons,  belonged  to  the  port,  besides  371  fisJi* 
ing-boats.  There  entered  (1875)  ^^76  vessels,  of  93,633  tons; 
cleared  1950,  of  86,049  tons.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Pana- 
menL     Pop.  (1871)  5586. 

Male'branche,  Nicolas  de,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  was  bom  at  Paris,  August  6,  1638,  studied  philo- 
sophy at  the  College  of  La  Marche,  and  theology  at  the  Stt- 
bonne,  entering  in  1 660  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
Here  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  Hebrew,  but  the  TnaU  it 
I* Homme  of  Descartes  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  towina 
philosophy.  The  result  was  shown  in  his  Recherche  it  h  Vtt^ 
(1674-75),  a  treatise  which  developed  the  idea  that  the  reason, 
absolutely  untrammelled,  is  the  principle  of  certainty,  that  di- 
vorced from  the  control  of  the  senses,  it  approaches  suprtrce 
tniths,  that  it  sees  in  the  thought  of  God  the  primal  cause  of  pbc- 
nomena,  and  that  phenomena  themselves  carry  the  mark  of  ihc^ 
celestial  origin.  Theologians  accused  him  of  extravagance  aaJ 
infidelity,  and  denied  that  a  doctrine  of  free-will  could  be  ctoI»w 
from  his  philosophy.  As  an  answer  he  published  Traiiifit^^ 
Nature  et  de  la  Grace  (1680),  which  roused  the  opposition  both 
of  Amauld  and  Bossuet,  an  opposition  which  was  carried  on  m 
an  interchange  of  bitter  treatises  for  six  years.  In  1688,  M.  pub- 
lished the  Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique  et  sur  la  A!«C'**» 
*a  complete  resume*  of  all  his  doctrine  upon  the  sod  and  its 
union  with  the  body,  the  nature  of  ideas,  the  impcrfcciion  •>. 
sense,  the  vision  in  God,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  law> 
observed  in  the  regulations  of  soul  and  body.  On  acoonnt  of 
the  lucidity  and  elegance  of  his  style  he  is  ranked  among  the 
French  classics.     M.  died  at  the  Oratory  St.  Honorc,  Ux^ 
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13th  October  171 5.     See  Damiron,  HUtoin  di  la  JPhiiosophii  dn 
Oixstptieme  SiicU. 

Kale'aherbes,  Ohrtftien,  Qnillanine  de  Xiamoignon 
d0,  was  born  6th  December  1721  at  Paris,  received  his  educa- 
tioo  tiDODg  the  Jesuits,  was  returned  to  Parliament  3d  July  1744, 
hecune  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids  (1750),  and  censor  of  the 
f  re&  He  boldly  denounced  to  the  king  the  character  of  the 
•^ministration  under  which  the  poorer  classes  were  overloaded 
vith  taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  leniency  and  generosity  of 
his  eieidie  of  tiie  censorship  gave  greater  freedom  of  speecn  to 
ooDtemponry  writers  ;  and  to  his  exertions  are  greatly  due  the 
EneycipUk.  M.  retired  at  the  royal  reouest  to  his  own  estates 
O771X  was  recalled  (1774)  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  immediately 
b^an  working  at  a  scheme  of  fiscal  reform,  which  was  thwarted 
by  the  dismissal  of  Tuigot  Once  more  returning  to  privacy  he 
remained  in  it  until  1793,  when  he  volunteered  to  &fend  the  king 
i^iinit  the  charges  of  the  Convention.  His  devoted  behaviour 
on  that  oocasioQ  sealed  his  own  fate,  for  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  gaol  at  Port  Libre  (December  1793),  and  guillotined,  April 
23,  1794.  M.  was  brave,  wise,  and  learned,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  inteliigent  pioneers  of  freedom  during  the  period  in 
which  be  lived.    See  Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries  du  Lundi^  vol  iL 

Xalibraii,  Kdme.  (Maria  Felicita),  daughter  of  ICanuel 

,  Gaxda  (^.  v.),  was  bom  at  Paris,  March  24,  180S.     Brought  to 

,   London  in  1816,  she  made  her  d^but  there  as  Rosina  in  // 

Bcrherr^  June  7,   1825.      Her  visit  to  the  United  SUtes  of 

America,  1825-27,  as  one  of  her  father's  operatic  troupe,  was 

the  means  of  introducing  the  Italian  opera  into  that  country. 

There  she  married  Eugene  Malibran,  a  merchant ;  after  the  dis- 

1   solution  of  this  marriage  she  became  the  wife  of  De  B^riot,  the 

Violinist,  at  Paris,  1836.    From  1827  to  her  death  at  Manchester, 

,    23d  September  i^^  sbe  commonly  spent  the  winter  in  Paris 

and  the  spring  in  Kigland,  increasing  her  reputation  as  a  mag- 

tttficeot  mexzo-soprano  singer  and  a  graceful  actress. 

Kaligf'^Daiit  Pos'tole,  is  a  disease  which  has  been  long 
known  on  the  Continent,  in  France,  Germany,  Ruasia,  Sweden, 
lapland,  and  Italy,  but  its  occurrence  escaped  general  recog- 
nition  in  this   country   till    1863,  when   Dr.  William   Budd 
showed  that  it  had  been  long  known  in  this  country  as  an 
Epuootic  (q.  v.),  causing  every  year  a  large  mortality  among 
Lngli^  live  stock.     Among  cattle  M.  P.  is  called  toint  mur- 
r<ujv,  bl€uk  quarter^  or  auarter  evU^  and  by  the  French,  charbon, 
fuartier^  and  sang,  and  by  the  Germans  mUtbrand,    The  iden- 
tity of  the  M.  P.  of  man  with  the  charbon  or  spUmc  fever  of 
cattle  has  beoi  satisfactorily  proved;  for  the   disease,  when 
coBtractcd  by   man,    has  been    communicated   back   to   the 
animal   by  innocnlation.     In  man  the  specific  poison  is  im- 
p  anted  on  some  uncovered  part,  as  the  hands  or  face,  and 
prodoccs,  in  the  first  instance,  a  redness  like  the  bite  of  a 
gnat.     This  is  followed  by  a  minute  vesicle,  and  a  peculiar  form 
cf    gangrenous  inflammation  spreading  to  the  nei|;hbouring 
ti'-saesy  the  death  of  which  is  so  complete  that  sensation  is  en- 
t  rely  loct.  Crops  of  secondary  vesicles  form  around  the  erysipe- 
latona-Uke  areoU ;  the  lymphatics  become  inflamed ;  the  breath 
I'etid,  and  dcatli  follows  amid  all  the  indications  of  septic  poison- 
itij.     At  the  outset  the  disease  is  local,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
l?ct>«Tal   poisoning  ensues,  so  that  the  disease  is  amenable  to 
treatment  only  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease.     The  disease 
may  be  communicated  to  man  (l),  by  direct  innoculation,  as  in 
the  case  of  butchers,  farmers,  skinners,  and  drovers ;  (2),  by 
omtact  with  the  skin  or  the  hair  of  diseased  beasts ;  (3),  by 
eating  the  fledi  of  animals  killed  while  affected  with  it,  or  by 
ustng  the  milk  or  butter  of  those  thus  affected ;  and  (4),  by 
in«.*cts  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  bodies  or  carcases 
«>f  fltseaaed  animals.     Dr.  Trousseau  states  that  in  two  factories 
^i»    Paris,  where  the  horse-hair  was  imported  from  Buenos 
^Ayrea^  and  in  which  only  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed, 
twenty  persons  died  in  ten  years  from  M.  P.   In  1876  there  was 
a  (icath  Crom  M.  P.  in  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  the  patient 
^vbg  been  a  worker  in  a  hair  factory. 

Hftlig^nant  Ta'moun.    See  Cancer  and  TuMOUX& 


the  French  name  for  Mechlin  (q.  v.X 

^talisifgerixi^;    See  Fugnimo  of  Diskasl 

^Kall'tfrd  (Anas  houhas)^  a  well-known  species  of  Anatida 
''  '^ockfl*  popularly  known  also  as  the  wild  duck.    The  male  is 


brilliant  or  metallic  green  on  the  head  and  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  being  encircled  with  a  collar  of  white.  The 
iMLck  b  a  chestnut-brown,  and  the  remaining  tints  include  a 
grey  below  and  various  black  markings.  The  female  is  of  a 
sombre  brown  hue.  The  average  length  is  2  feet.  The  nest  is 
made  of  grass,  and  is  lined  with  soft  down.  It  is  placed  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  eggs  are  large  and  white,  tinted 
with  green.  The  M.  arrives  in  this  country  in  October,  and  is 
snared  in  large  numbers  in  nets  and  by  decoys. 

Malleability,  the  property  which  certain  kinds  of  matter 
possess  of  extending  under  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  brittleness,  and  b  a  property  almost  restricted  to 
metals.  The  roost  malleable  of  known  substances  is  gold, 
which  can  be  beaten  out  to  leaves  only  j^vVvir  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  commoner  metals  rank  m  M.  as  follows: — 
Silver,  copper,  platinum,  iron,  aluminium,  tin,  zinc,  lead.  M. 
varies  with  temperature,  each  metal  having  a  particular  tempe- 
rature for  maximum  M. 

Malle'aoeaB,  a  group  of  LanuUibranchiate  MoUusca,  repre- 
sented by  the  Malleus  or  Hammer  Oyster  (q.  v.). 

Mall'et,  Paul  Henri,  historian  and  archaeologist,  was  bom 
in  1730  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  Professor  of  History  in 
1760.  Subseouently,  on  account  of  his  researches,  pensions 
were  granted  nim  by  friendly  princes.  He  died  in  his  native 
city,  February  8,  1807.  Besides  his  histories  of  Denmark, 
Hessen,  Brunswick,  Switzerland,  and  the  Hanseatic  League, 
M.  wrote  Introduction  d  tHistoire  de  Danemarc,  translated  mto 
English  bv  Bishop  Percy  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiquities 
(3  vols.  Lond.  1770},  a  work  of  great  merit  considering  the 

rriod  at  which  it  was  produced.     The  best  edition  is  that  by 
A.  Blackwell  (Bohn.  1849). 

Kall'et,  originally  Mall'ooh,  David,  a  Scottish  littirateur, 
bom  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  about  1700,  was  for  some  time  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  after  travelling  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  settled  in  London,  where  he  died,  21st 
April  1765.  He  wrote  several  plays,  Eurydice^  Mustapha^  the 
masque  of  Alfred  (in  conjunction  with  Thomson),  a  Lite  of  Lord 
Bacon,  &c,  but  is  now  only  remembered,  and  that  faintly,  for 
his  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret^  in  which  some  natural 
pathos  finds  expression  through  the  conventional  diction  of  the 
time.     M.  was  an  unscrupulous  pamphleteer. 

Uall'ow  {Afaha)  is  the  genus  from  which  the  natural  order 
Malvaceee  takes  its  name.  In  Malva  proper  there  are  sixteen 
species,  all  natives  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  N.  Africa ; 
and  adding  the  closely-allied  genera  of  the  marsh  M.  (Althaa) 
and  tree  M.  (Lavatera),  the  total  number  of  species  bearing  the 
name  of  M.  is  forty-six.  The  separation  of  the  three  genera  is 
founded  on  certain  differences  in  their  outer  floral  envelopes. 
Afalva  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the  common  M.,  the  dwarf 
M.,  and  the  musk  M. — the  last-named  being  so  called  from  its 
slight  musk  odour.  The  common  M.  from  its  mucilaginous  pro- 
perty is  much  used  as  a  rustic  (and  quack)  medicine.  The 
dwarf  M.  is  grown  in  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb.  The  tree  M.  bears 
also  the  name  of  Bass  M.,  from  growing  on  the  Bass  Rock  at  the 
inouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth — formerly  in  plenty,  now  sparsely. 

Mallow',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  on  the  Black  water, 
194  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cork  by  rail,  has  a  court-house,  gaol, 
barracks,  county  infirmary,  and  a  mineral  spring,  the  hottest 
in  Ireland.  Brewing,  tanning,  and  salt-refining  are  the  chief 
industries.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871) 
4165. 

Malxnes'biuy,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
the  Avon,  12  miles  W.  of  Swindon,  has  breweries  and  tanneries, 
and  some  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  pillow-lace.  Its  chief 
interest  lies  in  its  buildings— the  rained  Benedictine  abbey 
(founded,  according  to  William  of  M.,  before  the  year  670) 
the  abbey  church,  a  15th  c.  market-cross,  and  the  house  where 
Hobbes  the  philosopher  was  bom.  M.  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament    Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  (1871),  6879. 

Kalxnesbnry,  James  Harris,  First  Sari  ot^  an  English 
diplomatist,  son  of  Jamei  Harris  (q.  v.)  the  philologist,  was  bom 
at  Salisbury,  9th  April  1746,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Leyden. 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Madrid  in  1768,  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin.  1772-76,  at  St  Petersburg,  1777-82,  at  the 
Hague,  1784-88,  and  again  at  Berlin,  1793-97.    At  the  last* 
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mainljr  of  volcanic  origin,  are  of  the  most  diveraified  ihapei. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  corcrcd  with  tropical  torests,  and 
traversed  bj  )ofly  mounlam  tanges.  The  seven  principai  eroups 
are  (I)  the  Sunda  Islands  in  the  W.  and  S.,  including  Sumatra 
Java,  4c;  (i)  Borneo,  in  the  centre,  the  latgcit  island  in  the 
world ;  (i\  the  Celebes,  E.  of  Borneo ;  (4I  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  in  the  extreme  E.;  {5)  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  (6)  the 
Phihppmcs  in  the  N.  The  climate  ii  genially  tempered  by  the 
sortoundmg  seas,  and  the  chief  products  are  rare  planli  and 
spices,  valuable  limber,  collon,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  fruits.  The 
wild  animals  comprise  the  elephant,  liger,  panther,  deer,  wild- 
hog,  ourang-omang,  monkey,  &c.  The  Dutch  are  masters  of 
many  of  the  islanils  ;  the  Spaniarils  have  only  the  Philippines 
the  Portuguese,  Uilli  aud  pan  of  I'lmor,  and  the  British,  Labuan 
and  Singapore.  Malays  (q,  v.)  are  the  principal  inhabilanls  - 
Papuans  or  Nepitos  occupy  many  blands  lo  the  E.,  and  a  lir 

number  of  Chinese  are  scattered  throughout  the  archipe' 

See  A.  R.  Wallace's  M.  A.  (j  vols.  1869). 

Malaya'  (native,  Malayu),  a  name  of  uncertain    " 

given  by  themselves  lo  the  dominant  people  in  the  V 

sula  and  archipelago,  in  a  larger  elhnoli^cal  sen.* 

Polynesians  and  the  Madecastes,-  or  inhabitant' 

Some  ethnologists  (after  Blumenbach)  have 

distinct    type  of  a  fifth  or    tironn    race   ' 

best    recent   savants    cluss  tliem   with 

in  colour,  and  short  in  slatiire, 

bones,  black  coarse  hair,   lar{;i 

high  cheek-bones.     They  h.ive 

classes:— (1)  the  so-called  civil' 

filigree,  make  Heapons,  sailin- 

laiiguage  ;  (a)  the  orang-la- 

»nd  (3)  the  erang-ulan,  • 
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jp  are  manufactured.     In  1871^ 

acted  the  pott;  cleared  2311, 

jiiiJ;  ('876)32,155.     Here  was 

..rlni..in.e  of  August  26,  1848,  be- 

^.g  a  i^  the  richest  and  most  charac- 

*"     od  c«l  in  the  island  of  Madeira  {see 

joi  ""'.      as  been  cultivated  (or  at  least  two  ccn- 

*  =,    ral  q  aliliea  of  M„  the  finest  being  ihe 

'^^     d  a   a  on  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  it  is 

%^  a  P""UE^1- 

^-lund   was  l«.m  4tli  October  1741  at  Dublin, 

ItiJi*   ^^         y  o   bis  native  place,  and  called  to  the 

end     pra     sing,  he  wentto  London,  cullivated 

n    n  Hers,  nnil  msde  literature  his  pur- 

1 ..  -iM  I ..._  ■  upon  tlie  text  of  Sbak- 

.'  Poimt  nf  W.  Shak- 

.:  suggestive  notes,  and 

.    I  i.i.. .  Reynold's  posthumous 

^       h  iL-y  foii;i:rici,  and  the  Shakspcarian 

'of  be  Ire  ands  e  died  in  London,  ajth  May  tSiz. 
s  Lf  fE  AT  (  860). 
I^l'dry,  B^  Thomas,  the  compiler  of  Tie  Mast  AnrienI 
_SfaBti/us  History  of  tkt  flewxeaid  Prime  Arlkvr,  of  whom 
^only  1'"°*  ""*  *■=  ""*  ■  ''n>B''t,  and  ihat  he  completed  his 
VoA  in  ^^  "'"'''  y^"  °^  ''"^  "''B"  "f  EJward  IV.  (14G9-70). 
r)(  this  quaint  volume,  based  on  the  great  prose  romances  of 
Merlin,  Lancelot,  I'risitam,  the  Queste  du  St.  Graal.  and  the 
Molt  Alius,  seven  black-letter  editions  are  known  (o  exist — 
gallon's  {July  1485),  of  which  the  only  complete  copy  is  in  the 
Earl  of  Jersey's  library  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex  ;  two  by 
■\Vynkyn  de  Worde  [1498  and  1529) ;  Copland's  (1557) ;  two  by 
'Thomai  East,  one  folio,  the  other  4(0.  both  undated ;  and  William 
Slonsby'a  (1634),  which  last  edition  his  been  reprinted  in 
Walkrr's  BritUh  Cliuaes  {a  vols,  1816),  by  Joseph  Haslewood 
(3  vols.  1816),  and  by  Thomas  Wright  tj/ols.  1866).  Of 
Caxton's  original  edition  a  reprint  appealed  in  1817,  edited  by 
Kn1>ert  Southey.  See  ARTHUR. 
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J  as  first  phjrsicitn  to  FopE  I 

iifovember  19,  1694.    His  duel 

.my  of  the  skin,  the  kidsET,  uul 

,  of  which  are  now  knovD  b;  Vis  ' 

.  ~  .y  of  works  apon  the  subjects  1^  hi;  1 

jUectcd  and  published  ntitiei  the  t^llc  I 

.686).     His  Optra  I'mhuma  (1697]  weiE  ' 

.lontpellier,  and  bis  Of<ra  Slidka  d  Ai'i-  \ 

□f  GtavineHL  j 

,eaB  is  a   natural  order  of  eiogenous  nets  in'l  ' 

.limbing  twiners,  consisting  ol  about  6oosp«:n 

juled  throughout  tropical  and  sub-tropiol  legioiVi,  ^ 

part  being  natives  of  America.     The  climbinc  polios 

-  ,u  Brazil,  interlacing  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  Uiiliry  ' 

'  .e  rocky  places.    Several  species  belonging  10  the  ord« 

,rown  in  hothouses  for  their  showy  fioweis  and  creepiti:; 

.11.      The  bark  of  some  species  of  Byrsmima  is  used  in  ilmi  | 

..ative  countries  for  tanning  purposes,  also  for  snake  bitrt,  skin  | 

diseases,  &c.,  and  the  fruit  of  others,  as  also  of  the  Miifi^m  . 

HTim,   is  used  as  food.      See  Alcobnoco,  and  Bakdalaju  | 

C„«.v.  I 

Malpigliian  Bodiei.    See  Kidnev  and  Spleen, 

Mal'plaquet,  a  village  in  France,  department  of  Noid,  m 

the  Belgian  frontier,  26  miles  E  by  S.  of  Valenciennes,  irbert  lit  . 

Austrians  and  English,  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborw^K 

defeated  the  Freuch  under  Villars,  September  II,  170^  I 

Mal'strom  (Norw,  malt,  'grind,'  and  ttrim,  'slrtunl," 
MoaicoatroTn,  a  violent  current  in  Lofoten  (o.  v.),  betvEtn  1 
Mosko  and  Moskenzsd,  whicli  is  often  described  as  a  tirUE 
whirlpool,  but  is  only  d;ingernus  during  the  N.W.  winds  1/ 1 
autumn  and  winter.  Fifty  miles  S.S.E.,  the  yet  more  tioIeui 
Baltatrom  between  Godo  and  Strbmo  to  Salten  Fjord,  it  Lit 
spring-tides  raises  such  seas  as  bar  all  vessels  ftom  eulcnng  tin  . 
fjord.  I 

Btalb  is  barley  or  any  other  grain  in  which  germinitko  lui 
been  induced  for  the  purpose  of  partially  converting  its  Mich 
into  sugar,  fitting  it  for  brewing  or  distilling.  The  prteesi  o( 
malting  is  described  in  detail  under  the  head  Beer  ind  BsEwl'i^. 
During  the  year  1876,  in  the  United  Kingiiom,  60,919,633  luiheli 
of  M.  were  charged  with  duty,  amounting  to  {,%,ibt,liii. 

Extract  of  M.,  prepared  by  concentrating  an  infusion  of  oil:, 
enters  into  a  number  of  medicinal  preparatinni,  and  Is  rrjimei 
as  a  valuable  dietetic  remedy  in  America. 

M.  Je/Hjf  consistsofthe.:^rmn^jorroolletswhich»n!ia«Dpl 
from  the  sprouted  Nf.,  and  of  hreaxr'i  grains  or  d'nH.  oik> 
applied  to  ihe  M.  after  the  extraction  of  its  valuable  i::?rtditau. 
1  hese  waste  substances  are  useful  for  feeding  cittle. 

Kal'ta,  a  British  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  sitiuttd  ^ 
miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  aoo  N.  by  E.  of  Tri|ioli.  Aifi.  i*J 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  145,604.  It  is  about  1 7  miles  lo^e  "^ 
10  broad,  is  mainly  formed  of  limestone,  and  his  cU^  il^'^ 
hollowed  by  the  sea  into  innumerable  caves  and  ^ttoi 


.  .       .  extensive  is  Melleha.     .... 

cultivated,  and  yields  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  wine  (rtseniblia;  "'■ 
of  Spain),  oranges,  figs,  and  olives.  Other  products  an  il^ 
salt,  soda,  marble,  alabaster,  building- stones,  &c.  There  m 
fine  mules,  asses,  and  goats,  and  lurds  of  brilliant  plumige.  ^ 
climate  is  hot,  but  healthy.  M.  is,  however,  chiefly  impfiM^ 
as  a  military  and  naval  station  on  the  route  to  Egypt  >»' '°-~ 
and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours  and  (ct*^ 
lonificatiuns  around  the  capital,  Valelta  (q.  v.).  Mtilioi,  Ce- 
cily '),  now  called  Citta  Vecchia,  the  former  eapiul  (pop  7«»  ■ 
lies  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  still  a  bishop't  left  U';  t" 
a  palace  of  the  grand  masters  of  St.  John,  a  cathedrsi,  1  »i«'- 
&C.  The  island  contains  numerous  small  towns  andAiu^" 
villages.  It  is  governed  by  the  commandant  of  the  girru.' 
aided  by  a  council  of  sixteen,  of  whom  eight  ue  tecly  eio-Tl 
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and  eight  are  officials.  In  1874  the  reyenue  was /i  75, 073,  and 
the  apeoditoie  ;f  161,734.  At  the  beginning  011876  the  total 
effectiTe  foioe  amonnted  to  <  143  men,  and  the  cost  of  the  colony 
to  ibe  British  excheauer  (1873)  was  ^306,433.  Since  1823  the 
Isiiguage  of  business  nas  been  mainly  English,  bat  over  the  island 
both  Italian  and  a  corrupt  Arabic  mixed  with  words  from  various 
\  other  languages  are  spoken.     The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman 

Citholic 

I      Htsttry^-^Kx  a  very  earlyperiod  the  island  was  probably  colon- 

tied  bj  the  Phcenidans.    Though  it  became  in  a  ^at  measure 

HeL'entsed,  there  is  no  trace  in  history  of  MeHta  having  ever  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.    Long  a  Carthaginian  colony,  it 

«u  ravaged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  KC.  257,  and  surrendered  by 

I  Hamiicar,  son  of  Gisco,  to  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 

War  (B.  c  ai8).     In  sacred  history  it  is  celebrated  as  the  place 

where  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  A.  D. 

'  (ia    The  name  firs(  appears  in  its  corrupted  form  of  Malta  in 

the  Maritime  Itinerary.     After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 

I  iL  was  taken  by  tlie  vandals  (454),  and  by  the  Goths  (494),  but 

was  recovered  by  Belisarius  in  533,  and  remained  subject  to  the 

Bjrontine  empire  until  it  was  conquered  in  870  by  the  Arabs, 

!  who  called  it  maltache.    The  Sicilian  Normans  seized  il  in  1090, 

and  it  sobsequently  pasied  to  the  German  emperor  b^  marriage- 

I  coDtiact,  was  taken  by  Charles  of  Anion,  and  retained  by  the 

,  French  till  recovered  by  the  Emperor  Karl  V.,  who  gave  it  to 

the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  then  recently 

I  ilnven  by  the  Turks  ^m  Rhodes.    The  knights  strongly  forti- 

6ed  M.,  and  by  repeatedly  punishing  the  fierce  Barbary  pirates, 

'  provoked  the  Turks  to  assaults  of  M.  in  1557  and  1565.    In  the 

I  latter  siege,  the  fame  of  which  spread  throughout  Christendom, 

I  Saltan  &>lynuui  was  forced  to  re-embark  with  a  loss  of  over 

'  25,000  of  his  best  troops.     The  knights  and  Maltese  fought 

C&Uantly  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria  against  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 

in  1571.    Warring;  mcessantly  with  the  Moslem,  the  knights  held 

M.  tiU  Napoleon  made  himself  master  of  the  island  by  treachery 

ui  1798.    It  was  captured  in  1800  by  the  English,  to  whom  it 

WIS  formallv  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.      See  Boisgelin, 

Ancimt  atui  Modem  M.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1805) ;  BreSjAf.  Aniica 

lUustraia  (Rome,  1816) ;  Avalos,  Tableau  Historique^  Politipu^ 

rkrnque  d  Moral  iie  Malie(Vas,  1830) ;  Tullack,  M.  under  the 

PA^niaaMt,  Knights^  and  English  (Lond.  1861) ;  and  Adam,' 

KUiMofa  Naturalist  (Edin.  1870). 

Iblta,  Xnights  of.    See  John,  Knights  of  St. 

lU'te-Bruxi,  properly  Kalthe  Bk)nrad  Brunn,  a  famous 
geographer,  bom  at  Thisted,  Jiitland,  12th  August  f  775,  was 
intodcd  for  the  Church,  but  preferred  literature;  studied  at 
Copenhagen,  ardently  advocated  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolotion,  and  was  banished  in  1800.  In  Paris  he  devoted 
hnnself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  geography,  an  almost  unknown 
object  then,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Voltaire's  calling  Copen- 
bigeo  a  dty  in  Skaane.  For  several  years  he  was  jomt  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  VSats^  and  a  selection  of  his  contributions  was 
pttblished  bv  Nachet  (3  vols.  1828).  But  his  fame  rests  on  his 
cro^pAiical  works — Giograpkae,  MathJmatique,  Physiqttt  et 
Fchti^  (conjointly  with  MenteUe,  16  vols.  l8o3>5) ;  Tableau 
•V  /«  Pohgne  (1808) ;  Annates  des  Voyages^  dela  Ghgraphie^et de 
:iKsioire  (24  vols.  1808-15) ;  FrMs  tie  la  Giographie  UnhersdU 
"<  vols.  1810-29) ;  Trmti  £Umentaire  de  GSographie  (2  vols. 
1S30-31),  &c.  M.,  who  did  much  for  the  establishment  of  the 
StiJU  de  Giographie^  died  14th  December  1826.— Viotor- 
Adolpha  IC.,  his  son,  bom  in  1816,  is  secretary  of  the 
Ssciite  de  Ghgrapkie  (since  1855),  and  the  author  of  many 
sdmirmblc  geographical  works. 

Kaltaaa'  Oroas,  a  cross  of  eight  points,  ot  patie  ('  pawed,' 
from  Ft.  patte^  *  paw  *),  so  called  from  its  having  been  adopted 
by  the  kntgbu  of  Malta.    See  John,  Knights  op  St. 


I>o^»  a  spedes  of  pet  dog,  covered  with  long  silky 

bsir,  of  white  colour  and  beautiful  lustre:  It  was  originally 
brooglat  from  Malta,  and  is  still  unconunon  enou^^h  to  Ktch  a 
very  nigh  price.  The  ears  are  long,  and  the  tail  curls  over 
the" 


Kftl'tliiia,  Thonuui  Bobert,  an  English  economist,  was 

uom  at  Albnryy  near  Guildford,  in  1 766.   Hii  father  was  a  wealthy 

and  accomplished  man  of  studious  habits ;  one  of  his  tutors  i^-as 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  pugnacious  but  warm-hearted  correspon- 
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dent  of  Charles  Fox  and  Bishop  Watson.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Cambridge^  M.  took  holy  orders,  but  his  clerical 
duties  did  not  interfere  with  his  studies.  He  travell^  through 
the  north  of  Europe  with  the  indefatigable  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  and  also  saw  France  and  Switzenand  during  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  In  1805  M.  became  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Haileybury  Collie,  where  he  taught  till  his  death,  29th 
December  1834.  M.  received  no  preferment  in  the  Church, 
but  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies 
in  Europe.  He  helped  to  found  the  extinct  Political  Economy 
Club  and  the  still  flourishing  Statistical  Society.  In  1798 
he  published  anonymously  the  first  sketch,  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population^  of  his  chief  work,  which  he  acknowledged 
and  greatly  extended  in  1803  and  again  in  18 17.  It  proceeds 
on  the  assumptions  that  population  increases  in  a  geome- 
trical ratio,  or  that  ev^ry  generation  doubles  itself;  and  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  cannot  increase  faster,  by  the  in- 
creased  application  of  capital  and  skill,  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio.  As,  however,  population  depends  on  food,  its 
growth  is  restrained  by  the  want  of  it,  either  guarded  against 
or  actually  felt.  Hence  the  famous  positive  and  preventive 
checks  of— I.  moral  restraint,  2.  vice^  3.  misery  (including  star- 
vation and  disease).  Hume  had  already  discredited  the  '  popu- 
lousness  of  ancient  nations,'  and  the  subject  had  been  treated 
with  some  system  by  Rev.  Robert  Wallace  {Numbers  of  Man* 
kind  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Tima,  Edin.  1758).  On  the  other 
hancL  Godwin  in  the  Inquirer^  and  Condorcet  had  maintained  an 
indefinite  growth  of  the  human  race ;  and  this  view  was  after- 
wards supported  by  Sadler,  Price,  Doubleday,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Carey  and  Senior.  It  has  lately  been  suggested  that 
procreation  should  be  artificially  prevented  (Proceedings  0/ 
British  Association^  Plymouth,  1877).  M.  also  published  Prin- 
ciples  of  Political  Economy  (3  vok.  Lond.  1819-20 ;  new  ed. 
1836),  and  Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (Lond.  1827).  See 
Memoir  by  Bishop  Otter,  prefixed  to  the  1836  edition  of  the 
Principles  ofPtditual  Economy. 

Mal'ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  N.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Derwent,  t8  mUes  N.N.E.  of  York.  Its 
chief  buildings  are  the  Priory  Church,  now  (1878)  in  course  of 
restoration  at  the  expense  (^f  10,000)  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Norman  church  of  St  Michael,  restored  1859,  the  town-hall, 
corn-exchange,  and  assembly  rooms.  New  waterworks  were 
completed  in  1867.  Brewing,  tannine,  iron  and  brass  founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  farm-implements,  are  the 
staple  industries.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  8i68. 

Malu'ms,  and  Malurine  Birds,  a  group  of  Incessores, 
found  in  Australia,  and  belonging  to  the  Dentirostrcd  section  of 
the  order.  The  nostrils  are  open,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
rounded.  The  hinder  toe  has  a  strong  claw.  To  this  group 
belone  the  emeu  wrens  (Stipiturus)  and  the  blue  wren  (Malu* 
rvj),  &C. 

Kalya'ceas,  a  large  and  important  order  of  exogens  which 
numbers  about  700  species,  world-wide  in  their  distribution  ex- 
cepting the  very  cold  regions.  It  comprises  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
soft-wooded  trees,  with  entire  or  variously  divided  leaves  fur- 
nished with  stipules,  and  the  whole  plant  often  covered  with 
stellate  hairs.  Flowers  usually  axillary  or  in  spikes,  often  with 
a  double  calyx ;  sepals  three  to  five  or  more ;  petals  five^  and 
twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  united,  forming  a  tube. 
Pistils  one  to  three  or  more,  with  rayed  stismas.  Fruit,  a  cap- 
sule, dry  or  pulpy,  with  the  seeds  involved  in  wool-like  hairs. 
Many  ace  of  a  weedy  nature,  but  generally  have  prettjr  flowers, 
and  others  are  favourite  garden  plants.  They  abound  in  mucil- 
age, and  are  not  known  to  possess  anv  poisonous  qualities.  The 
bark  of  manv  yields  textile  materials,  and  cotton  is  the  seed- 
covering  in  tne  most  important  genus  of  the  order.  The  tree- 
mallow  has  lately  been  cultivated  in  the  N.  of  Scotland  for 
paper-making  purposes.  See  Abelmoschus,  Cotton,  Hibis- 
cus, Hollyhock,  Mallow,  Marsh-Mallow,  Sida,  and 
Urena. 

MalVem,  Qreat,  a  town  of  England,  in  Worccstenhire, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Worcester 
by  ralL  Its  picturesque  vicinity,  shdtered  situation,  and  pure 
mineral  springs  have  made  it  a  resort  of  the  fashionable.    Tnere 
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are  several  large  hydro|;>athic  establishments,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  are  fine  promenade  gardens.  M.  Proprietary 
College  (founded  1865)  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  fa9ade  210 
feet  long,  and  a  central  tower  100  feet  high,  and  is  designed  to 
accommodate  600  boys.  Pop.  (187 1)  5693.  Little  M.  is  a 
village  3  miles  to  the  S. 

M.  Hiilst  in  the  S.  \V.  of  Worcester  and  in  Hereford,  form 
part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Severn  valley,  reach  a  height  of 
1396  feet,  and  afford  extensive  views  of  Wales. 

Malwa',  the  name  of  a  former  Mohammedan  kingdom  in 
India,  which  covered  the  plateau  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Bundelkund,  almost  co-extensive  with  the  present  Central  Indian 
Agency.  Pop.  24i,cxx>.  The  capital  was  at  Mandu.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  and  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Pindaree  marauders,  this  tract  was  pacified  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  181 7.  It  produces  the  famous  M.  opium  of 
commerce,  on  which  the  duty  is  levied  at  Bombay,  to  the  amount 
annually  of  more  than  ;f2,ooo,ocx>  sterling  on  40,000  chests. 
M.  is  the  home  of  the  Bhecls,  a  wild  hill  tribe,  who  have  been 
converted  into  excellent  soldiers.  Under  the  W.  M.  Agency 
there  are  twenty-one  independent  chiefs,  or  thakurs^  who  pay 
tribute  either  to  Scindiah  or  Holkar.  The  principal  is  the  Rajah 
of  RutlanL  See  Damall's  Chrondogual  and  Historical  Chart 
of  India  (Lond.  1877). 

Mamelukes  (Arab. ' slaves'),  the  name  given  to  the  soldiery 
by  which  the  sultans  formerly  governed  Egjrpt  Their  origin 
dates  from  the  conquests  of  Genghis-Khan  (q.  v.).  That  mon- 
arch sold  12,000  of  his  captives,  mostly  Mingrelians  and  Tcher- 
kesses,  but  also  Turks  and  Kiptchaks,  to  Nejmeddin  Eyyub, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  formed  them  into  a  military  force.  Ever 
turbulent  and  rebellious,  in  1 251  they  murdered  the  Sultan 
Turan-Shah,  and  for  266  years  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  Mameluke  princes.  In  15 17  the  Mameluke  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  Selim  I.,  and  Egypt  was  henceforth  governed  by 
a  Turkish  pasha,  the  M.  continuing  to  rule  the  provinces  in  the 
subordinate  position  of  Beys.  The  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  the  1 8th  c  rekindled  their  ambition,  and  before  1770 
Ali-Bey,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  had  made 
himself  wholly  independent  of  the  Porte.  The  M.  played  a 
prominent  and  patriotic  part  during  the  French  invasion  of 
1799,  but  in  181 1  they  were  massacred  to  a  man  by  Mehemet- 
Ali  (q.  v.). 

Maxnia'ni,  Count  Terenzio  della  Rover e,  was  bom  at 
Pesaro,  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1802,  came  into  notice 
(1831)  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Romagna  against  the  temporal 
authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  took  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and 
l^oetry.  In  1833  appeared  his  Inni  Sacri^  in  1836  his  Naive 
/lvw,the  latter  being  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  Christian  legends 
the  method  of  Homeric  verse.  ^  During  his  absence  from  Italy 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  political  opportunities  afforded 
in  behalf  of  the  national  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  at  Paris 
he  created  a  propagandist  society.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Rome,  became  a  member  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party,  and 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Cabinet.  His  moderation 
compelled  him  to  retire,  but  at  Turin  he  founded  the  Society  of 
the  Union  of  Italy,  going  back  to  Rome  to  become  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Galletti  Cabinet.  From  Genoa,  in  1859,  he  went 
to  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  and  became  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Jan.  i860),  ambassador  to  Greece  (March  1861), 
Italian  minister  at  Bern  (1865).  In  his  philosophical  works 
M.  strpve  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  Christianity  with  the  last 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  In  1870  he  started  a  quarterly 
review,  La  Filosojia  delle  ScuoU  Italiane, 

Mammalia  (from  Lat.  mamma^  '  the  breast  \  a  class,  at 
once  the  highest  of  Vertebrates  and  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
represented  by  the  animals  familiarly  named  *  quadrupeds,' 
and  by  man.  Other  animals,  such  as  whales,  'sea-cows,' 
&c.,  are  included  in  this  type,  these  forms  being  mammals 
specially  adapted  for  an  aquatic  existence.  M.  may  be 
defined  as  a  class  characterised  by  having  two  occipital  con- 
dyles ;  by  being  warm-blooded ;  by  having  a  four-cham- 
bered heart  and  non-nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles ;  a  body- 
covering  of  hairs;  and  mammary  or  milk-glands^  by  the 
secretion  of  which  the  young  are  nourished  for  a  longer 
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or  shorter  period  after  birth.  The  generml  oonsidention  of 
the  class  may  be  commenced  bv  a  reference  to  the  body- 
covering.  Hairs  are  present  usually  in  a  very'perfect  dc^, 
but  in  some  forms  {e.g.y  whales)  the  hairy  covering  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  hairs  surrounding  the  mouth,  while  in  such 
forms  as  the  Pangolins  {Manis)  homy  scales  cover  the  body,  and 
in  the  armadillos  bony  plates  exist  The  hairy  covering  in 
others  {e.g. ,  porcupines)  is  modified  to  form  strong  spines.  Tlie 
internal  skeleton  varies  in  the  development  of  its  various  parts. 
Except  in  whales,  &c.,  the  great  regions  of  the  body  seen  in 
man  are  usually  to  be  recognised.  In  man  himself,  and  in  some 
monkeys  and  bats,  the  lowest  number  of  vertebne  ii  found.  In 
man,  seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and 
three  or  four  coccygeal  or  tail-vertebne  occur.  The  cerrica! 
vertebrae  rarely  exceed  seven  in  mammals.  Even  the  giraffe  has 
but  seven  in  its  elongated  neck ;  the  manatee  and  one  of  tiie 
sloths  {Cholapus)  have  six  only,  while  a  three-toed  sloth  has 
nine.  The  back  or  dorsal  segments  number  twelve  as  a  rule,  an 
armadillo  has  ten  only,  a  lemur  sixteen,  while  the  elephanu 
have  twenty  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  two-toed  sloth  no  less 
than  twenty-four.  There  are  only  two  or  three  lumbar 
vertebrae  in  Omitharhynchus  and  Echidna ;  as  many  1$ 
twenty-four  exist  in  dolphins,  but  some  of  the  so-c;dl^i 
dorsal  vertebrae  may  belong  to  the  tail  The  tail  Taiies 
greatly  in  length.  Thirty- three  vertebrae  exist  in  this  pan 
in  the  long-tailed  spider  monkeys ;  in  the  bats,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  two  may  be  developed.  The  ribs  correspond 
in  number  with  the  dorsal  or  back-vertebrse.  Twenty- 
four  pairs  of  ribs  exist  in  the  two-toed  sloth,  and  in  lome 
whales,  on  the  contrary,  only  nine  pairs  are  found.  The  skuli 
is  joined  to  the  spine  by  means  of  two  condyles  in  mamnuls ; 
birds  and  reptiles  have  one  condyle  only.  And  while  in 
the  latter  animals  the  lower  jaw  is  of  compound  nature^  and 
articulates  with  the  skull  by  means  of  a  quadrate  hme,  ia 
M.  the  lower  jaw  is  always  of  simple  nature,  and  artico- 
lates  directly,  and  of  itself  with  the  skull.  The  limbs  of  mam* 
mals  are  usually  four  in  number,  but  (as  in  sea-cows  and  whales) 
only  two  fore  limbs  may  exist  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles, 
whilst  all  four  limbs  are  developed  as  swimming  organs  in  seaU 
and  walruses.  The  bone  known  as  the  coracoid  bene,  in  ill 
mammals  except  the  Ornithorhynchus,  is  a  mere  process 
of  the  scaptila  or  shoulder-blade.  In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the 
coracoid  bone  is  distinct  and  bird-like,  and  forms  the  chief 
support  of  the  fore  limb.  The  teetA  of  mammals  nsoally 
number  four  distinct  kinds,  incisors,  canines,  motors,  and 
premolars,  but  great  variations  (noticed  in  the  articles  rdatiog 
to  the  various  mammalian  orders)  exbt  in  the  form,  stnictare, 
and  arrangement  of  these  organs.  The  gre.it  armadillo  pot- 
sesses  no  less  than  ninety ;  while  over  200  are  found  in  the  dol- 
phins. Certain  teeth,  such  as  the  incisors  of  elephants  and 
Rodents,  grow  throughout  life,  and  form  the  tusis  of  these 
animals,  while  the  canines  of  the  walruses  are  simiUrly  enlarged 
Usually  two  sets  of  teeth  are  developed,  but,  as  in  dolphins  and 
Edentata,  one  set  only  may  be  dcveloj^ed.  The  Guinea-pip 
shed  their  milk  teeth  before  birth.  The  thorax  or  chest  0/ 
M.  is  completely  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  mid- 
riff or  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs  never  exhibit  the  o|>en  struc- 
ture seen  in  birds.  The  stomach  is  usually  simple,  but  may 
be  of  complex  character,  as  in  Jiufninautia  (q.  v.)  or  as  seen  io 
the  pig,  in  kangaroos,  &c.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  fton-nx- 
leated,  i,e.,  do  not,  as  in  reptiles  and  birds,  possess  a  cenirai 
nucleus  or  particle.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  M.  are  of  drcnUi 
shape,  those  of  the  camels,  however,  being  elliptical  in  form-  The 
mammary  or  milk-glands  number  two  in  man  and  apes,  and  arc 
placed  on  the  chest  {pectoral  mamma).  In  whales  there  are  also 
two  mammae,  but  these  are  inguinal  in  position,  i^.,  are  situated 
in  the  groin.  In  elephants,  sloths,  and  sea-cows,  two  pectorn 
mammae  are  found  as  in  man.  The  Insectivorous  Tanrecs  ha»e 
no  fewer  than  twenty-two  milk-glands.  These  glands  unite  to 
form  the  udder  in  Ruminants.  The  nipples  of  the  glands  rarelr 
exist  in  an  odd  number,  but  some  opossums  exemphfy  this  conui 
tion.  The  structure  of  the  mammary  gland  is  alluded  to  in  the 
article  Breast  (q.  v.).  The  classification  of  M.  forms  a  subject 
of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  different  features  which  hi^e  been 
from  time  to  time  selected  as  a  basis  for  arranging  these  animals. 
Owen  has,  for  example,  arranged  the  mammals  in  the  followmj 
order,  according  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brmt,  bat  thui 
*  cerebral  classification  *  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  pr^ 
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nmaUy  from  die  difficulty  of  determining  the  brain-chanicters 
of  uijr  girai  series  of  these  animals  :^ 


Divuioai. 

I.  Ltimcbphala  (q.  t.) 
'smooth-brained '). 

II.  LlSSBNCEniALA(q.T.) 

('smooth   or   even- 
brained'). 

III.  Gtkbncbphala 

('convolttted-brains ') 

IV.  Akchsncsphala 

(arch     or     *  dome« 
brained'). 


^1 
! 


Orders. 
Monoiremata  and  Marsupi^ 

Instctwora^  EJentata^  Roden" 
Ua^  Ckeiroptera, 

Quadrumana^  Un^uhta^rro- 
boscidea^  Catnivora^  CetO' 
cea^  Sirenia, 

Bimana  (A/an). 


The  system  of  Mammalian  arrangement  depending  on  the 
pH  tmd  titth  is  also  defective  in  many  respects,  although  form- 
ing perhaps  the  most  readily  understood  of  all  the  dfassifica- 
boos  of  tms  groap  ;  bat  probably  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
Bcnt  is  that  foonded,  according  to  De  Blainville's  system,  on 
the  pecoliarities  of  the  fimdU  rt^oductwe  organs^  and  on  the 
character  of  the  Placenta  (q.  t.)  in  the  various  groups.     Thus  we 
nay  divide  all  M.  into  those  {Implaeenialia)  which  do  not 
possess  a  placenta,  and  those  {Piacentaiia)  in  which  that  struc- 
ture is  developed  dnring  the  process  of  gestation.     The  form 
and  aatore  of  the  placenta  serve  to  farther  subdivide  the  group. 
Thus  when  the  placenta  is  cast  off  at  birth,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  ^tduaUt  ana  M.  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  of  development 
tre  aaid  to  be  dtcidkaU  M,    When,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
u  lictle  or  no  substance,  either  of  the  mother  or  young  cast  off, 
ihe  placenta  is  said  to  be  non-didduait.    A  placenta  such  as 
ocean  in  man,  apes,  rodents,  &c.,  and  which  presents  a  rounded 
cake-like  shape  is  named  discmd.    That  found  in  Camivora 
aad  elephants,  and  which  assumes  a  roonded  form,  is  termed 
amd»y;  while  other  forms  sive  rise  to  the  names  dMtje  (pig, 
horse,  whale),  taiyUdonary^  Ice.    (See  Placenta.)    Theierms 
Impia^tnial  and  Ptacenial^  applied  to  those  mammals  in  which 
the  young  are  not  or  are  connected  before  birth  with  the  mother 
by  means  of  a  placenta,  have  been  related  by  De  Blainville  to 
pecaliarities  in  the  faiule  reproductive  organs.    Thus  in  the 
lowest  U.,  in  which  no  placenta  occurs,  the  female  generative 
ofgaas  are  bird*like  in  disposition.    Hence  arises  the  term  Omi- 
tiodelfkia.     In  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies  the  uterus  or 
womb  is  double,  and  such  forms  are  named  Didelphia^  while 
the  highest  or  Placental  Mammals  are  named  Monodelptna  from 
the  bet  that  the  uterus  is  sinele.    The  following  table  gives  the 
fliwifintion  of  the  mammals,  according  to  the  systems  just 
fioticed.    Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  orders  will  be 
feoad  under  such  headings  as  ManupiaUa^  Monotremaia^  Car* 
ffiMni,  PnboKidia^  ftc. ;  while  the  more  prominent  species  of 
M.  are  described  in  separate  articles,  /^.,  Elephant,  Lion, 
HrtAX,  Six>TH9  &c 
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Mffnptrtmata,  Ex.  Orni- 
thorhynchus  aod  Echid- 
na. 

Mmrtupiaiia,  Ex.  Kanga- 
rook  opoaaum,  womMt, 
Ac. 

EdtHtata,  Ex.  Sloiha,  ar- 
iiiadUloa»  ant-eatan. 

Sirtnuu  Ex.  Manatee  and 
dngoBf . 

Cetacga,  Ex.  Whales,  dol- 
phins, &c 

Umgulata.  Ex.  HippopoU- 
mus,aU  niminantai  nonca, 
tapir,  rhinooeroa,  ftc. 

7.  HyriUMdttu     Ex.  Hyrax, 

the  'cony' of  Scripture. 

8.  Pr0ba$eid4a.  Ex.  Elephant 
Q.  CcnwWne.  Ex.  LioQ,  dog, 

bear,  ftc 
sa  XpdnUim,  Ex.  Ral,  beaver, 

squirrel,  ftc. 
II.  Imatcttpvfu.       Ex.  Mole% 

shrew,  hedgehog. 
19.  CMrv/ter4LBax%, 
13.  PrimatgM.  Manandapea. 


Jbmm'ary  OUad.    See  Breast. 


fflftiid,  IMMasM  o£  The  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  M.  G.  occur  most  frequently  after  delivery,  or  during 
Isctatioo.  in  cooaequcnce  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 


organ  for  the  formation  of  milk,  or  from  some  obstruction  in  the 
lacteal  tubes.  Inflammation  of  the  mamma  may  be  ezdted  by 
external  injury,  or  cold,  but  it  most  frequently  arises  from  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  the  secretion  withm  the  lactiferous  ducts. 
It  generally  spreads  rapidly  and  involves  a  great  part  of  the  organ, 
terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  It  usually  commences 
with  rigors,  fever,  and  shooting  pains  increased  by  pressure.  A 
hard  and  painful  tumour,  oft^n  deep-seated,  may  be  felt,  and  as 
the  swelling  becomes  more  diffused  the  skin  becomes  dusky-red, 
hot,  and  shining.  Treatment : — At  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
the  local  application  of  warm  vinegar,  persevered  with  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most  comforting 
means  that  can  be  used.  If  there  be  no  abatement  of  pain  or 
intumescence,  leeches  should  then  be  applied  around  but  not 
over  the  indurated  nodule.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  points  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  surface  it  should  be  opened.  From  the 
very  commencement,  the  M.  G.  should  be  supported,  and  the 
ann  on  the  affected  side  should  rest  in  a  slmg.  Excoriated 
nipples  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  mammary  abscess,  from 
the  child  not  being  applied  to  the  breast  owing  to  the  pain 
whidi  it  occasions.  Ulcerations  generally  commence  in  the  form 
of  a  chap,  the  surrounding  skin  being  rubbed  off  by  the  action 
of  the  child's  mouth,  llreatmeni: — Astringent  lotions  of  alum 
or  borax  dissolved  in  rose  water  or  almond  mixture,  or,  better 
still,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  weak 
solution,  should  be  applied  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  care  being  taken 
that  the  nipple  is  well  cleansed  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  suck. 
The  applications  may  cause  temporary  pain,  but  the  cure  will  be 
more  certain  and  rapid.  Whenever  the  child  is  taken. from  the 
breast  the  nipple  should  be  covered  by  a  metal  shield  to  be  con- 
stantly worn.  The  M.  G.  is  liable  to  numerous  diseases  to 
which  glands  are  subject.  See  Diseases  op  Glands,  Cancer, 
Cysts,  Tumours,  and  Inflammation. 

Mamxn'ee  Apple,  or  8.  American  Aprioot,  is  the  highly 
esteemed  fruit  of  a  large  tree  named  Mamea  Americana^  a  native 
of  the  W.  Indies  and  of  tropical  America,  but  now  cultivated 
and  almost  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  the  fleshy  or  edible 
portion  is  yellow,  with  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  is  eaten 
plain  or  in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  is  madt  into  a  preserve. 
The  seeds  are  very  bitter. 

Xamm'oth  (Slav,  mdntaut,  from  Tartar  mama, '  the  earth  *)» 
or  Elephas  frimigenius,  an  extinct  species  of  elephants  which  in 
the  Tertiary  period  existed  in  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  where  its 
colossal  tusks  (Siberian  ivonr)  of  5  feet  long  are  often  found  in 
p-eat  numbers.  Remains  of  this  animal,  revealed  by  the  thaw- 
mg  of  the  ice  in  which  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  been  im- 
bedded, show  that  they  had  a  covering  of  hair  which  on  the  neck 
formed  a  sort  of  mane,  and  lived  on  the  branches  of  adcular- 
leaved  trees. 

Mammoth  Oaves,  the  largest  hi  the  world,  are  situated  in 
Kentucky,  U.S.,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Louisville,  and  10  from  the 
railway.  Formed  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  by  the 
action  of  water,  they  extend  over  an  area  of  6000  sq.  miles  in 
Kentucky,  besides  part  of  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  In  the  county 
of  Edmonston  alone  there  are  500  mouths  of  vast,  beautiful,  but 
little  explored  caves.  The  Mammoth  Cave  proper  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Green  River,  200  feet  above  which  is  the  entrance. 
The  river  penetrates  the  caves,  and  is  here  called  the  Echo  River. 
Though  toe  cave  contains  much  beautiful  incrustation,  its  most 
imposmg  effects  are  due  to  the  great  size  of  the  various  halls,  and 
the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  It  has  been  explored  for  10 
miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  70  feet  to  a  mere  fissure.  The 
earth  is  rich  in  nitre,  and  there  are  twenty  species  of  cavern- 
animals,  including  three  species  of  blind  fish,  a  blind  cray-fish, 
rats,  bats,  &c.  The  temperature  is  uniformly  59*  F.,  and  the 
nitrous  air,  delidouslv  clear  and  pure,  is  beneficial  in  cases  of 
consumption  and  asthma.  See  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Ilius* 
trated  London  News  for  1877. 


The  different  races  of  men  and  their  distinguishing 
characters  having  been  considered  under  the  head  of  Ethno- 
logy, it  remains  in  the  present  article  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  features  through  the  possession  of  wnich  man  assumes  the 
highest  place  in  the  animal  series.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
regarded  from  an  anatomical  or  structural  aspect,  there  are  no 
features  which  specially  separate  man  from  the  highest  apes  or 
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from  quadmmana  at  large.  His  body  is  built  upon  the  type 
common  to  all  vertebrata,  while  he  shares  the  more  special 
stucture  of  the  quadrumana,  and  is  linked  to  them  by  struc- 
tural bonds  of  the  closest  possible  kind.  At  the  same  time  M. 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  us  with  the  highest  development 
or  extreme  of  animal  structure.  He  exhibits  certain  features 
utterly  wanting  even  in  the  highest  apes,  and  must  therefore  be 
ranked  as  a  genus  of  animals  widely  different  from  the  genera  of 
quadrumana  most  nearly  allied  to  him.  The  consideration  of 
man's  psychical  or  mental  attributes  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  Here  no  parallelism  is  permissible  or  possible  between 
the  brute  and  human  type.  Community  of  instincts  undoubtedly 
does  exist  between  these  types,  but  the  differences  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  kind  as  well  of  degree.  M.  differs  thus  from  all 
lower  forms  in  the  extreme  development  of  conscwusftesSf  or  the 
power  of  knowing  *self,'  and  of  accounting  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  his  actions.  It  is  this  particular  development  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  M.'s  mental  state  from  that  of  Instinct 
(q.  v.),  and  which  places  him,  regarded  from  a  mental  stand- 
point, at  once  and  for  ever  above  the  entire  animal  creati<m. 
As  regards  the  chief  differences  which  are  perceptible  between 
M.'s  structure  and  that  of  the  apes,  we  may  justly  note  his 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  trgct  posture.  No  ape  can  assume  an 
erect  position  for  any  length  ol  time,  and  a  semi-erect  posture  is 
the  nearest  approach  which  many  quadrumana  can  make  to 
man's  position.  The  curves  of  the  human  spine ;  the  graduated 
form  of  the  spinal  column  itself,  which  tapers  from  base  to 
apex ;  the  broad  pelvis  and  sacnim,  and  the  consequent  wide 
separation  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bone>,  constitute  several 
characters  of  man's  structure,  adapted  specially  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  erect  posture.  The  manner  in  which  the  human 
skull  \ssei  on  the  spine,  and  the  conformation  of  the  skull  itself, 
also  form  characters  of  distinctive  importance  in  M.'s  economy. 
Aline  marking  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  skull  of  M.  would  pass 
between  the  occipital  condyles  or  processes  whereby  the  skull  is 
joined  to  the  spine.  The  cranium  of  M.  is  evenly  balanced  on 
the  spine,  and  is  thus  kept  in  position  without  any  considerable 
muscular  effort  requiring  to  be  exerted.  The  hinder  portion  of 
the  skull  is  occupied  by  dense  brain- matter,  and  the  weight  of 
this  portion  is  counterbalanced  by  the  larger  front  portion 
which  includes  the  face.  The  bones  of  the  human  face  do  not 
project  beyond  the  cranial  or  brain  cavity,  but  are  situated 
below  the  brain ;  the  face  underlying  the  brain  in  fact.  A  glance 
at  the  extreme  prolongation  oi  the  facial  bones  in  even  the 
highest  apes  will  show  the  vast  differences  which  exist  in  this 
respect  between  M.  and  his  nearest  allies.  The  presence  of  a 
well-defined  chin  is  a  very  striking  character  of  M.  ;  and  this 
character  is  most  apparent  in  the  highest  races  of  mankind. 
The  jaws  of  M,  are  of  proportionally  small  size,  as  compared 
with  his  cranium  ;  while  his  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  continuous 
series— a  feature  exhibited  by  no  other  animal  save  a  Lemur 
(q.  v.)  larsiusy  a  form  which  in  otlier  respects  is  far  removed 
from  the  human  type.  The  highest  apes  have  hands  which  are 
clumsy  organs  when  compared  with  those  of  M. ;  the  human 
thumb  being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  hand  generally  than 
that  of  any  ape,  and  being  also  endowed  with  a  greater  mobility 
and  power  of  opposing  itself  to  the  other  fingers  than  is  found 
in  any  of  the  quadrumana.  The  thigh  of  M.  is  of  great  relative 
length,  and  his  arms  reach  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh — these 
proportions  being  greatly  exceeded  in  some  apes  {e.g.,,  Gibbons). 
M.  is  a  U\\\y plantigrade  mammal,  iV.,  he  applies  the  whole  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking.  M.'s  foot  is  arched  from 
side  to  side  and  from  behind  forwards,  whilst  the  development 
of  the  heel  and  the  placing  of  the  heel  firmly  on  the  ground  are 
human  characters  of  especial  value.  In  respect  of  the  large 
relative  size,  and  proportional  development  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  M.  exhibits  differences  from  the 
highest  apes.  As  regards  M.'s  relationship  with  the  anthropoid 
or  M.-like  apes,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  human  structure,  so 
to  speak,  is  not  an  improved  variety  of  the  structure  of  any  one 
ape,  but  a  concentration  of  the  characters  of  all  the  higher  quad- 
rumana. Thus  the  gorilla  is  most  M.-like  in  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  in  its  pelvis,  in  the  development  of  the  heel,  in  the 
absolute  capacity  of  the  brain-cavity,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
leg  to  the  foot,  and  of  the  foot  to  the  hand.  But  this  ape  has 
thirteen  dorsal  vertebrne  and  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  only  four 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  has  the  teeth  broken  up  into  a  discontinu- 
ous series.  Occasionally  in  M.  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs  may  be 
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developed.  The  orangs,  of  all  apes,  approach  most  nearly  to 
M.  in  the  number  of  ribs,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cerebnim  o; 
brain-proper.  The  chimpanzees  are  most  human  in  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  especially  in  early  life,  and  in  the  length  of  the  arms 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  antiquity  of  M.  is  a  subject  regarding  which  very  diwrse 
opinions  exist.  Much  that  is  speculative,  and  little  that  is  cer- 
tain, is  known.  Whatever  be  the  duration  or  length  of  the 
period  which  geology  with  its  relative  chronology  may  atuch  to 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Post -Tertiary  Period,  the 
question  of  M.'s  antiquity  must  stand  or  fall  thereby.  It  u  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  M.  existed  in  that  period ;  it  li 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  speculation  as  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  prevalence  of  Post-Tertiary  conditions. 

Man,  Isle  of^  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidis'ant 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  being  27  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland,  16  S.  of  Burrow  Head  m 
Wigtown,  and  27  W.  of  Strangford  Lough  in  Down.  It  is  31 
miles  long,  by  from  8  to  13  wide,  has  an  area  of  209  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  53,763.  The  Calf  of  M.,  a  precipitous 
island  lying  3  miles  S.  of  the  south-western  extremity,  has  an 
area  of  620  acres.  The  I.  of  M.  itself  is  traversed  in  a  nonh- 
easterly  direction  by  a  ridge  of  mica-slate  hiHs,  which  in  Snacicll 
(Scand.  *  snow  mountain  *)  and  North  Bamile  (Celt.  *  top  of  aa 
apple ')  attain  a  respective  elevation  of  2004  and  1S04  feet,  acd 
in  which  the  Sulby,  Neb,  Douglas,  and  other  streams  tike  thteir 
rise.  The  general  formation  is  slate  resting  on  granite,  passing 
on  the  coast  into  grauwacke,  and  the  chief  minerals  are  lead  and 
copper  ore.  The  Foxdale  mines  yield  annually  1500  tons  of 
galena  ;  the  Laxey  mines,  1 600  tons  of  galena,  1500  of  oopp«r 
ore,  and  5000  of  blende  ore.  Limestone,  slate,  clay-slate,  aod 
sandstone  are  also  raised.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  witii 
a  mean  winter  temperature  of  41*  F. ;  and  the  soil— a  light  soni 
resting  on  grauwacke  or  clay-slate — yields  good  crops  of  cats, 
turnips,  and  artificial  grasses.  The  native  horses  resemble  the 
Welsh  ponies ;  the  sheep,  the  Southdown  breed  ;  and  the  cattle 
have  been  much  improved  by  Ayrshire  and  short-hom  crossings* 
There  are  no  reptiles,  the  Manx  puffin  is  extinct,  hut  groas?, 
partridges,  and  snipes  are  plentiful.  The  tailless  cat  of  the 
island  is  well  known.  The  herring  and  deep-sea  cod  fisheries 
are  the  staple  industry,  the  latter — from  June  to  October— em- 
ploying from  three  to  four  hundred  boat«,  and  yielding  vnrx;t 
returns  of  ;f  70,000  per  annum.  There  are  also  manufactares  0/ 
woollens,  linen,  canvas,  ropes,  sailcloth,  &c.,  and  breweries,  pap^r- 
mills,  and  tanneries.  The  customs'  duties  for  the  year  end;nij 
March  31,  1875,  amounted  to/'42,346.  Castletown  (the apiul. 
Douglas,  Ramsey,  and  Peel  are  the  chief  towns.  The  A'j/:j 
dialect^  belonging  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  fairnly  0: 
languages,  is  fast  dying  out;  but  the  island  still  retains  it> 
special  governor,  a  council  of  eight  members,  and  the  *Hoasc  of 
Keys  '  with  twenty-four  members,  the  two  together  constitotm:: 
the  'Court  of  Tynwald'  (Scand.  things  'assembly,'  and  v^i^s 
'  plain  *),  which  meets  every  July  5th  at  Tynwald  Mount,  a  drcuUr 
barrow,  2\  miles  E.  of  Peel ;  and  no  Ads  of  the  English  Parha- 
ment  extend,  without  special  provision,  to  the  I.  of  M.  T^'C 
bishopric  of  M.  (founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  SL  Patrick, 
in  444)  was  united  to  that  of  the  Hebrides  (Norse,  Sudreyr-^s 
*  Southern  Isles')  in  the  ilth  c,  the  two  remaining  depemicni 
on  the  Korwegian  Archbishop  of  Trondhjem  till  1334.  Hence 
the  bishop  is  still  styled  *  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  M.'  He  sii>  m 
the  House  of  I^rds,  but  has  no  vole.  The  Anglican  is  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  the  tithes  were  commuted  by  an  Act  of  Trn- 
wald  ( 1 839)  for  £so$o.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
I.  of  M.  (Celt,  martf  *a,  district ; '  the  Monapia  of  Pliny),  It  » 
believed  to  have  been  nded  by  a  Welsh  dynasty  from  A.D,  5*7 
to  913,  and  was  certainly  held  by  a  succession  of  Norwc^ 
jarls — twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  local  names  are  still  Norv.— 
until  1264,  when  Magnus  ceded  it,  along  with  the  Western  IsK 
to  Altxander  III.  of  Scotland.  During  the  wars  between  Pract 
and  Baliol  it  was  occupied  by  Edward  I,,  and  in  1344  Wliham 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  crowned  King  of  Man.  Fr?cj 
him  it  passed  successively,  by  sale  or  grant,  to  Sir  WilUaiu  Ic 
Scroop  (1393),  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  (ipJ*. 
and  Sir  John  Stanley  (1403),  whose  great-grandson,  Thomxv 
was  created  Earl  of  Derby  (q.  v. )  in  1405,  The  island  was  bed 
by  Fairfax  for  the  Parliament  (1651-60),  and  on  the  death  ol 
James,  the   tenth  Earl  of  Derby  (1736),  it  passed  to  ]%xdx^ 
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Kcood  Doke  of  Athole,  »  descendamt  of  the  youngest  daushter 
of  the  sevcntli  earl  To  check  the  contraband  trade,  which,  it  was 
estinated,  hiTolTed  an  annnal  loss  to  the  revenue  of  iSSOfiOO, 
the  British  Government  nurchascd  in  1765  the  sovereignty  of  M. 
for  j|^70,ooo^  acad  in  1825  the  manorial  rights,  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  &c,  for /4l6,ll4.  See  Sacheverell's  History  of  the 
Lo/M,,  edited  by  j7G.  Gumming  (Douglas,  1859). 


__',  an  island  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  forming  the 

L  Imk  of  the  chain  called  Adam's  Bridge,  which  stretches  from 
Ceylon  to  India  across  Falk  Strait  It  is  unhealthy,  and  inhabited 
I  only  by  a  few  persons  of  mixed  Portuguese  descent  M.  has 
Civen  name  to  the  Gulf  which  indents  the  opposite  coast  of 
lodia  N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin. 

Xanaea',  a  Brazilian  name  for  Francueta  uniflora,  a  shrub 
l>eIon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacea,  The  root,  and  to 
3  less  extent  the  leaves,  are  used  in  Brazil  in  ^hilitic  complaints. 
It  is  bitter,  purgative,  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  poisonous. 

ICftnacor',  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  30 
miles  £.  of  Palma»  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  verdi- 
gris, &C.    Pop.  about  lo^ooa 

Kanag'aa,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
bke  of  ilie  same  name,  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Leon.  It  has  a  central 
fOiilioo,  and  is  snnounded  by  rich  coffee  plantations.    Pop.  650a 

ICanaM'eh  (Heb.  '  causing  to  forget,'  Gen.  xll  51)  was  the 
dder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  and  was 
coooted  one  of  the  twelve  tribsd  heads  of  the  Israelites.  Tlie 
territory  of  the  tribe,  which  numbered  at  the  Exodus  33,200 
(Num.  L  3S),  and  at  the  next  census  52,700  (xzvi  34),  was 
Mtiiated  partly  on  the  E.  of  the  upper  Jordan  and  partly  on  the 
W^  between  Ephnim  on  the  S.  and  Mount  Carmei  on  the  N. — 
X.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Jndah,  succeeded  his  lather  Heiekiah 
m  697  B.C.  His  reisn  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
f'rinoe  of  the  house  of  David,  and  is  distinguished  for  nothing 
better  than  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  worship,  with  all  its 
abominations,  which  had  been  abolished  by  his  father. 

Xaiiatae'  (Hfanatus^  an  aquatic  member  of  the  class  Mam" 
maiia  (q.  v.)^  formerly  included  with  the  whales  and  dolphins, 


Mooatefr 

&&,  in  the  onler  dtaua  (q.  v.),  but  now  with  another  animal, 
the  Dugong  (q.  v.),  forming  the  order  Sirmia  (q.  v.),  which 
ti  diuinguishea  by  several  well-marked  characters  from  the 
Otaem.  The  genus  Manatus  is  represented  hy  several  species, 
of  whidi  the  M,  Atfuricanus  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  N. 
Amoica,  and  the  Af,  SaugaUnsis  of  African  coasts  are  the  two 
DOit  lamiliar.  The  names  '  lamantin '  and  *  sea-cow '  are  fre- 
qaently  applied  to  the  M.  The  bodv  is  fish-like  and  is  ter- 
ciuiated  by  a  horizontal  tail-fin. .  Only  six  neck  vertebrae  are 
developed.  TIk  nostrils  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-developed 
ooat,  and  can  be  closed  at  wilL  There  are  no  external  ears, 
aod  the  body  is  bat  sparsely  covered  with  bristles.  Two  upper 
iDcisoTS  and  eight  molars  in  each  side  of  each  jaw  constitute  the 
entire  armament  of  teeth,  the  incisors  being  small  and  falling  out 
in  «arly  life.  The  milk  glands  or  mamnue  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  situated  on  the  breast  The  fore-limbs  alone  are  de- 
veloped, a  rudimentary  pelvis  being  present.  The  M.  frequents 
estuaries  and  shallow  coasts,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  matters. 
The  average  length  is  8  licet 

Ifanch,  or  Kaimoh  (Fr.  mancift  from  Lat  mau/ca,  'a  long 
sleeve  *),  in  Henldiy,  represents  a  lady's  sleeve  with  long  hang- 
ing ends,  whidi  was  worn  in  England  under  Henry  I. 

Xsaclui,  La,  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  New  Cas- 
tile (»ee  Castile),  included  in  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  is  world-famed  as  the  home  of  Don  Quixote. 

Maaehe,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  b  bounded 
N.N.E.  and  W.  1^  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  Calvados  and 
Urae^  and  S.  by  Maycnne  and  lUe-et-Vihiine.    Area,  2289  aq. 
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miles;  pop.  (1872)  544,776.  A  range  of  hills,  culminating  in 
the  Signal-de-rHermitage  (1027  feet),  intersects  the  department 
from  S.  to  N.,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Vire  (50  miles), 
and  several  other  streams.  The  Channel  Islands  lie  off  the 
coast,  which  is  also  fringed  by  Mont  St.  Michel,  Chausey, 
D'Aurigny,  &c.  The  climate  is  moist,  the  soil  fertile  (three- 
fifths  of  it  arable),  and  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are  produced 
annually.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cloth,  woollens, 
gloves,  and  glass ;  fishing,  mining,  and  shipbuilding  industries ; 
and  a  trade  in  fish,  cattle,  horses,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Two  railways  traverse  the  department,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  St  Lo,  Cherbourg,  and  Granville. 

ICanohester,  a  city  of  England,  is  situated  in  the  S.E. 
of  Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Irk 
and  Medlock,  7  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mersey, 
188  miles  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  London  through  the  Trent 
valley,  31  E.  by  N.  of  Liverpool,  41J  N.W.  of  Sheffield, 
and  85  N.  of  Birmingham.  One  of  the  greatest  railway 
and  canal  centres  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  city 
in  the  world  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  industrial  machinery.  The  Irwell  separates  it  from 
the  borough  of  Salford,  which  is  virtuallv  a  part  of  the  city, 
communicating  with  it  by  ten  bridges,  exclusive  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  between  Lower  Broughton  and  Pendleton.  M.  covers 
an  area  of  9*9  sq.  miles ;  Salford  an  area  of  7*9.  Tlie  situation 
is  flat  and  somewhat  low,  and  immense  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  of  late  years  in  street  improvements.  After  the 
widening  of  Victoria  Street,  St  Mary's  Gate,  and  Deans  Gate 
(1874),  the  site  was  sold  by  the  corporation  for  ;£'288,96o^  or 
£$6  per  sq.  yard.  M.  is  on  the  whole  regularly  built,  the  chief 
streets  (1877)  Pcrtland  Street,  Mosley  Street,  Market  Street, 
and  Oldham  Road,  generally  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and 
at  right  angles.  Of  the  few  public  squares  the  principal  are 
St  Ann's  Square,  with  its  bronze  statue  of  Cobden,  and  the 
Albert  Square,  in  which  stands  a  canopied  monument  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  surmounted  by  a  spire  75  feet  high.  At  the  foot  of 
Victoria  Street  a  bronze  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Heywood,  was  unveiled  ist  December  1875.  M.  is  well  endowed 
with  recreation  grounds.  Besides  the  Peel  Park,  containing 
the  Royal  Museum,  the  Queen's  Park,  also  enclosing  a  museuni, 
and  Philips  Park  in  Bradford  township  (all  acquired  by  public 
subscription,  1845-46),  it  has  the  beautiful  Alexandra  Park, 
opened  in  1870^  and  adjoining  which  is  the  Aquarium  (1874) ; 
the  Race  Course  at  New  Bams,  100  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
grand  stand  to  accommodate  2700  people;  various  public 
gardens,  of  which  the  largest  are  Belle  Vue,  on  the  Hyde  Road, 
with  gcNod  zoological  coUectlons,  and  Pomona  at  Combrook, 
where  are  held  horse  and  cattle  shows,  &c.  The  fine<it  public 
building  in  M.  is  the  new  town-hall,  facing  Albert  Square,  a 
vast  Gothic  structure,  covering  an  area  of  8648  sq.  yards,  and 
containing  over  200  rooms,  built  1868-77,  ^^  ^  <^os^  including 
land,  not  far  short  of  ;f  800,00a  The  main  front,  328  feet  long, 
is  relieved  by  the  mass  of  the  central  tower,  supporting  a  dock 
lantern,  280  feet  high ;  the  hour  bell  is  7  tons  m  weight,  and  a 
carillon  of  21  belk  (playing  tunes  in  five  different  ke^s)  makes 
up  a  total  of  above  31  tons.  Other  notable  secular  buildings  are 
Uie  Ropl  Exchange  (1866-74),  4050  scj.  yards  in  area,  and 
containing  the  largest  exchange  room  in  Europe  (215  by  104 
feet);  the  Assize  Courts  (opened  1864),  in  decorated  Gothic 
style,  with  a  tower  210  feet  high,  and  a  beautiful  interior; 
the  Salford  town-hall  (1825),  with  an  elegant  Doric  portico ; 
the  town-hall  of  Hulme  (1802-66),  a  handsome  Italian  edifice ; 
the  Royal  M.  Institution,  in  Grecian  style ;  the  police  courts, 
founded  in  1868;  and  the  gaol,  occupying  7  acres,  and 
constructed  on  the  model  of  Pentonville.  In  M.  and  Salford 
there  were  in  187 1  100  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
180  Dissenting  chapiels,  17  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  4  German 
churches,  3  synagogues,  and  i  Greek  church.  M.  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  1847.  The  cathedral,  an  old  Gothic 
collegiate  church,  was  built  in  1422 ;  the  finest  of  the  other 
churches  is  the  Roman  Catholic  St.  John's,  called  the  cathedral, 
a  cruciform  building  with  a  needle  spire  239  feet  high.  M.  has 
a  School  of  Art,  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a  Royal 
School  of  Medicine  (now  connected  with  Owens  College),  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  a  Free  Dbrary 
(opened  185a),  an  Hospital  (called  *the  college*  for  40  bovs), 
and  library  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1665,  the  ire« 
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graiiimai-school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  founded  in 
1 5 15,  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  a  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, a  IBaj^tist  College,  the  M.  Commercial  Schools,  High 
School  for  Girls,  &c.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  M.  stands  Owens  College,  founded  by  John  Owens  in 
1 85 1,  and  having  in  1877  a  senate  of  20  professors  and  1450 
students.  The  handsome  new  buildings  for  the  college  were 
erected  in  1871-73.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  M. 
are  the  Royal  Infirmary  (since  1752),  a  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Barnes*  Convalescent  Hospital,  some  12  other 
hospitals,  various  dispensaries,  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind,  &c.  M.  has  many  places  of  amusement, 
including  4  theatres,  music-halls,  the  Free -Trade  Hall,  &c 
The  chief  market  is  Smithfield,  with  a  covered  space  of  over 
12,000  sq.  yards,  besides  extensive  butchers*  shambles ; 
a  new  fish  and  game  market  was  opened  in  1873.  '^^^  market 
tolls  and  rents  amount  yearly  to  jf  35,000.  Water  is  supplied  to 
M.  through  iron-pipes  from  reservoirs  at  Blackstone  Edge, 
Woodhead,  distant  20  miles.  Both  the  water  and  gas-works 
belong  to  the  corporation.  The  investment  in  the  former  is 
about  ;t3,75o,ooa 

The  great  industry  of  M.  is  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  various 
cotton  fabrics,  and  for  miles  around,  the  city  gives  employment 
to  the  most  extensive  works  for  calico-printing,  bleaching,  and 
dyeing.  Another  immense  industry  depending  on  the  former, 
is  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  steam-looms,  spinning- 
mills,  and  powerful  engines,  both  fixed  and  locomotive.  M. 
also  manufactures  great  quantities  of  silks,  mixed  goods,  '  small- 
wares,*  and  various  other  textiles.  In  1877  M.  had  80  cotton 
mills,  about  20  silk-mills, 50  smallware  mills,  above  30  dye-works, 
and  100  machinists*  workshops ;  a  siill  greater  number  of  cotton- 
mills,  scattered  over  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  &c., 
belong  to  what  are  known  as  '  M.  manufacturers,*  who  have  only 
offices  or  warehouses  in  M.  itself.  The  cotton-mills  generally 
employ  some  60,000  persons,  earning  wages  to  the  amount  of 
^"30,000  a  week.  In  the  production  of  machinery  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  workmen  are  skilled  and  highly-paid  engineers. 
Among  the  other  industrial  establishments  are  extensive  flax-mills, 
wire-works,  chemical  works,  paper  mills,  sugar  refineries,  printing 
offices,  and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  gun-factory.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  M.  have  com- 
mercial dealings  with  every  trading  country  in  the  world. 

M.  returns  three  members  to  Parliament,  and  Sal  ford  returns 
two.  In  1 871  the  pop.  of  the  municipal  borough  and  city,  which 
included  the  townships  of  M.,  Ardwick,  Beswick,  Chetham, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock  and  Hulnie,  was  351,189  as  against  338,722 
in  1861;  the  parliamentary  borough  comprising  also  the  townships 
of  Bradford,  Newton,  and  Harpurhey,  was  379,374.  The  pop. 
(1871)  of  Salford  was  124,801.  M.  b  the  Maficunium  of  the 
Romans.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  probably  the  Celtic  man^ 
'  a  district*  The  town  has  an  ancient  though  not  distinguished 
history.  Acres'  fair  has  been  held  here  (now  on  1st  October)  since 
1 134.  The  manorial  rights  were  sold  in  1579  to  John  Lacye  for 
£yxo ;  they  were  finally  bought  by  the  corporation  in  1845  for 
/'200,ooo.  Prince  Charles  Edward  entered  M.  on  the  29th 
November  1745.  The  manufacture  of  *M.  cotton,'  a  kind  of 
woollen  cloth  made  of  unprepared  fleece,  was  introduced  in  1352. 
Subsequently  Flemish  artizans,  invited  by  Edward  III.,  greatly 
developed  this  industry.  Fustian  was  one  of  the  earliest  articles 
of  the  local  manufacture ;  Humphrey  Chetham,  founder  of 
*  the  College,*  was  a  fustian  dealer.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  invention  of  the  power-loom  that  the  textile  industries  of  M. 
began  to  assume  any  great  importance  beyond  our  own  country. 
As  the  centre  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  founded  here  in 
March  1839,  M.  has  a  solid  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
English  nation. 

UTanch ester,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.,  on  the  Mer- 
rimack, 16  miles  S.  of  Concord  by  rail,  has  fifteen  churches,  nine 
banks,  a  free  library  of  18,000  vols.,  five  public  parks,  seven 
newspapers,  &c  Four  spinning-mills  employ  300,000  spindles 
and  7600  looms,  and  derive  their  water-power  by  two  canals 
from  the  Amoskeag  FalU,  which,  with  a  fall  of  54  feet  10  inches, 
are  the  highest  on  the  Merrimack.  There  are  also  manufac- 
lurei  of  stockings,  leather,  machinery,  edge-tools,  &c  Pop. 
(1870)  23,536.  Settled  in  1 722,  M.  was  incorporated  as  Derry- 
field  in  1 751,  assumed  its  present  name  in  1810^  and  was  made 
a  city  in  1S46. 
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TWanchineer  is  the  poisonous  Hippomane  Mandmlla,  a  trte 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphortiauat  and  aboat  which  I 
as  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  told  as  of  the  celebrated  Upas  1 
tree  of  the  £.     It  is  conmion  in  the  W.  Indies  and  neighbooiing  ' 
Central  America,  growing  usually  on  the  sea  shore,  and  rising 
to  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  bearing  simple  shining  elliptical  leaves, 
inconspicuous  flowers,  a  yellowish-green  fruit — tempting  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  highly  acrid  and  bl&ering  to  the  skin— at  is  a^ 
the  copious  milky  juice  of  the  plant     Bastard  M.  is  Cttmarttm 
latifolia^  also  W.  Indian  and  poisonous,  but  belonging  to  the  ' 
Dogbane  Family  {Apocynacta).  I 

Man'dalay,  the  present  capital  of  Independent  Bormah,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawady  river,  about  450  miles  above  Ran-  1 
goon,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  now  deserted  capitals  of  An  { 
(q.  V. )  and  Amarapnra  (q.  v.).     It  is  the  creation  of  the  reigoiDg  1 
monarch,  having  bHsen  only  commenced  since  1853 ;  bat  u  titde  ^ 
in  Burmah  is  a  state  monopoly,  it  has  already  gained  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  conducted  by  river  steamen, 
some  of  which  are  royal  property.     The  exports  are  pctrolenin, 
saltpetre,  terra  japonica,  sugar,  and  timber ;  the  imports  aie  rict, 
dried  fish,  and  English  piece-goods.     Here  is  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  the  residence  of  the  British  Political  Agent.    See  Dr. 
Anderson's  Af,  and  Moniien  (Lond.  1876). 

Manda'xnus,  the  name  of  a  writ  issuing  in  the  Qoea's 
name,  from  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  requiring  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  to  do  some  specified  act  cif  duty, 
which  some  one  has  a  right  to  have  done,  and  has  no  other  Uid 
means  of  compelling  the  perfonnance  of. 

Mandarin',  the  title  bestowed  in  all  European  kmg^uages  on 
Chinese  officials  of  every  grade.  The  word  does  not  appear  m 
Chmese,  where  kwan  is  the  corresponding  term,  nor  is  it  con* 
nected  with  the  Port  mandar,  *  to  command ;'  being  identical 
with  the  Sansk.  manfrin,  'coanscUor,'  brought  by  the  Ponu< 
guese  from  Indian  waters. 

Man'date  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs  another  to  act 
for  him  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  or  in  some  special  d^ 
partment  of  them.  The  employer  is  called  the  ftuMoui/,  the 
person  employed  is  called  the  manda/ory.  The  mandatocy  act* 
ing  gratuitously  is  not  liable  beyond  his  cash  tnmsacdoBS,  and 
for  such  diligence  and  attention  as  he  wonld  presomably  an  to 
his  own  afiairs.  A  somewhat  greater  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  paid  mandatory,  who  most  repair  the  damage  arising  from  bis 
own  inadvertency.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  in  England  that  if  a 
mandatory  undertake  an  office  gratuitously,  and  omits  to  do  the 
work,  he  is  not  liable  in  damage ;  but  that  he  is  so  liable,  if  be 
enters  on  the  work,  and  then  neglects  it  In  Scotch  law,  the 
undertaking  of  the  office  causes  lisd>ility. 

Man'deville,  Sir  John,  an  English  tiaTeller  of  great  cek* 
brity,  was  bom  at  St  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the  year 
1300,  left  his  native  land  in  1322,  and  was  absent  for  thirty* 
four  years,  during  which  he  tells  us  he  'rassed  thorghoot 
Turkye,  Tartarye,  Percye,  Sunye,  Arabye,  Egypt,  the  higbe 
and  the  lowe,  Ermonye,  the  litylle  and  the  grete;  thorgb 
Lybye,  Caldee,  and  a  gret  partie  of  Ethiope ;  thorgh  Amasope, 
Inde,  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a  gret  partie;  and  tbor^hoat 
many  othere  iles,  that  been  abouten  Inde.'  He  took  service 
as  a  soldier  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  and  the  Khan  of  Cathar, 
and  proved  himself  a  bold  and  valiant  knight  On  his  retcn 
to  England  he  wrote  in  1356  TAe  Voia^  and  TravaHe  tf  Sir 
John  MaundrMle^  first  in  Latin,  then  in  French,  and  finally  in 
English,  '  that  every  man  of  my  nacioun  may  nndirstonde  it' 
M.  died  at  Liege,  17th  November  1372.  The  best  edition  of 
his  work  is  that  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  published  in  1839  (reprinted 
1866),  with  introduction,  'notes,  and  a  glossary.  Dunng  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  immensely  popular,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages,  but  after  the  17th  c  it  began  to  be  da- 
credited;  and  for  many  jrears  the  phrase  '  as  K^^  a  liar  as  Sir 
John  Mandeviile '  was  thought  to  be  the  snpenatire  of  menda- 
city. An  impartial  study  of  the  Votage  and  jyavaUe  dissipates 
such  a  notion,  and  shows  M.  to  have  been  in  the  main  a  ciea^ 
sighted,  accurate,  and  honest  narrator  of  what  he  saw  with  hi» 
own  eyes,  and  only  credulous  (after  the  fashion  of  the  tines)  in 
regard  to  what  he  was  told.  His  wonderful  stories  are  matten 
of  hearsay.  The  only  thing  that  throws  snspicton  00  his  Ten* 
city  is  the  resemblance  of  some  parts  of  his  work  to  the  nam- 
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tifc  of  an  older  lulian  traveller,  Odoxki  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
PonienoDe  in  FriolL 

Kandhttta,  an  island  in  the  Nerbndda,  district  of  Nemur, 
I  CcBtnl  PiporinceSy  British  India,  nearly  a  square  mile  in  area, 
i  whoK  bsnks  rise  precipitously  400  feet  from  the  river.  Here 
,  IK  two  of  the  twelve  onginal '  lingas '  or  emblems  of  Siva ;  and 
the  whole  iiland  and  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the  river  are 
coTotd  with  ruined  temples  of  the  Sivaite,  Vishnuvite,  and  Jain 
sects  of  Hindus.  Not  a  single  sculpture  has  been  left  nnmuti- 
bted  hy  Mohammedan  fimatidsm. 


Kandibnlata.  The  name  M.  is  used  in  com- 
paoatiTe  anatomy  to  denote  the  chief  jaws  in  such  animals  as 
insedSi  lofasteis,  crabs,  centipedes,  spiders,  &c.,  and  the  large 
jiws  in  such  molluscs  as  the  cuttlefishes.  In  vertebrate  ana- 
tomy the  name  M.  is  restricted  to  the  lower  Jaw^  as  distinguished 
{torn  the  maxilla  or  npper  jaw.  All  animals  that  have  pro- 
minent mandibles^  «^.,  beetles,  are  termed  '  mandlbulate.' 

Xandin'goa,  a  superior  n^ro  people  of  Senegambia,  inha- 
biting the  N.  slope  of  the  Sudan,  S.  from  the  Gambia,  and  found 
scattered  throogn  the  neighbouring  lands  as  colonists,  traders, 
Dreacbcis  of  the Xoran,  artists,  &c.  Black,  well-formed,  with  regu- 
lar fcatorta^  they  are  singularly  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising. 
Their  speech  is  used  in  trade  from  Senegal  to  Timbuktu. 

Xan'doline  (It  MandoHna,  Mandola,  prob.  s  Lat  Pandura, 
Qx,  pandaura^  from  Pan),  an  old  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind. 

Xaii'drake  in  the  name  applied  to  two  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Solanacea^  and  constituting  the 
genns  Mandragnm^  a  Greek  word  signifying  '  hurtful  to  cattle.' 
They  are  natives  of  S.  and  £.  Europe  and  W.  Aaa.  The  root 
it  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is  sometimes  forked  in  a  curious  manner 
so  tt  to  present  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  figure ; 
from  it  spring  a  number  of  simple  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves. 
The  flower-stalks  rise  from  the  leaves,  and  bear  a  soli- 
bi7  bell-sbaped  flower,  followed  by  a  fruit  like  the  potatoe- 
Apple,  but  larger.  As  with  their  near  ally  the  nightshade 
they  are  poisonous.  In  olden  times  they  were  administered 
on  account  of  their  narcotic  quality  during  surgical  operations. 
Andent  and  medieval  writers  record  the  wonderful  virtues  and 
powext  of  the  M.     The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Gen.  zzx.  14. 

Xaa'drill  (Cjn^iociphaius  or  Papio  maimfftt),  a  species  of 
Baboon  (q.  t.)  found  on  the  W.  coast  and  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  distinguished  by  the  prominent  cheeks,  which  are 
of  the  most  vivid  blue  and  scarlet  colour,  while  the  natal 
callosities  or  bare  hip-patches  are  also  of  bright  red.  The 
general  body-oolotir  is  an  olive  brown,  lightest  on  the  under 
parts.  I'he  head  is  dog-like,  the  canine  teeth  promitient,  and 
tbe  tail  short  The  ears  are  small  and  destitute  of  fiir.  The  M. 
is  fierce  and  untamable.     Its  average  length  is  3  or  4  feet 

Xftiidu,  tbe  former  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of 
Milwa,  now  in  the  petty  state  of  Dhar,  15  miles  N.  of  uie  Ner^ 
bodda  River,  and  20  S.  W.  of  Nlhow.  It  was  founded  in  the 
4th  c,  and  was  the  capital  of  Malwa  from  1387  to  1570,  when 
it  was  captured  by  Akbar.  The  circuit  of  the  ramparts  is  said 
to  be  as  much  as  37  sq.  miles ;  but  inside  all  is  deserted,  over- 
grown with  jungle,  and  the  haunt  of  tigen.  A  Jumma  Musjid, 
or  great  mosque,  and  the  mausoleum  of  a  king  in  white  nuirble, 
are  still  well  preserved. 

Kanda'ria,  a  town  in  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce^  33  miles 
£.  by  S.  of  Taranta  Pop.  (1874)  7761.  M.  was  a  Salentine 
city  as  early  as  the  4th  c  B.C,  smd  considerable  ruins  exist  of  its 
donUe  circuit  of  walls.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
the  inhabitants  founded  near  by  Casal  Nuovo,  which  name  at  the 
dose  of  the  1 8th  c  was  excnianged  for  the  ancient  M.  A  well 
is  still  shown  which  Pliny  accurately  described  as  having  its 
«ater  always  at  a  uniform  leveL 

XAndwi,  tbe  chief  seaport  and  most  populous  town  of  the 
native  state  of  Kutdi,  in  political  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  India,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch. 
Pop.  (1872)  35,988*  Ships  of  considerable  burden  anchor  in 
lite  roads. 

jfanathc/  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  L,  and  compiled  about  B.C.  250  a  history  of  his  nation 
from  the  andoat  records  and  memorials  of  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, and  especially  from  their  sacred  books.  The  work  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  pmfessed  to  have  been  derived  from  cer- 


tain pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land,  which  had  been  inscribed  in  the 
sacred  dialect  of  Thoth  before  the  flood.  The  inscriptions  had 
been  translated  into  Greek,  and  the  translations  laid  up  in  the 
Egyptian  temples  by  the  sacred  Thoth.  Josephus  copied  some 
passages  from  M.  {Cont,  ^/.),  which  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
history  itself.  Julius  Africanus,  a  Christian  of  Alexandria  (3d  c), 
and  author  of  a  chronology  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  221,  pre- 
served the  dynasties  of  M.  in  two  versions  differing  from  each 
other  and  from  Josephus.  But  the  work  of  Aincanus  shared  the 
fate  of  M.'s  history,  and  his  Mists'  have  been  preserved  onl^  in 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  (o.  v.).  The  history  was  divided  mto 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprised  the  prehistoric  or 
mythological  period  and  the  first  eleven  of  the  thirty  dynasties ; 
the  second,  the  period  beginning  wilh  the  twelfth  dynasty  and 
ending  with  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  last,  the  remaining  eleven 
djmasties,  concluding  with  the  history  of  Nectabanns,  the  last 
of  the  native  kings.  The  mythological  period  extended  to 
24,900  years,  and  tliat  of  the  monarchy,  from  Menes,  the  founder, 
till  the  con(|uest  by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c  332),  to  3555 
years.  Besides  his  history,  M.  wrote  a  work  (Tdn  PhysQin 
Efitomi)  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality. See  Bunsen's  Egyptem  StelU  in  der  IVeltgeschichte  (Hamb. 
1857) ;  Chabas'  Milanges  Egyptologies. 

Man'fired,  King  of  Sicily,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  II.f  and  was  bom  about  1231.  On  the  death  of  his 
half-brother,  Konrad  IV.,  in  1254,  he  acted  as  regent  for 
Konradin,  son  of  Kourad,  and  on  a  rumour  of  his  nephew's 
death  was  chosen  King  of  Sicily.  M.  was  a  mainstay  of  the 
Ghibelline  party,  and  the  help  which  he  gave  to  Farinata  degli 
Uberti  contributed  to  the  great  defeat  of  the  Guelfs  at  Monteaperto 
in  1260.  He  twice  suffered  papal  excommunication,  but  no  real 
misfortune  befell  him  till  the  invasion  of  his  dominion  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  After  varying  success 
M.  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento,  26th 
February  1266,  and  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines  was  broken 
throughout  Italy.  See  Cesari,  Storia  di  Manfredi  (Napl.  2  voU. 
1837);  Mtinch,  Konig  M,  (Stuttg.  1840} ;  Schirrmacher,  Die 
UttUn  Hohemtauffen  (187 1). 

Uanfiredo'nia^  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Fog|ia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  M.,  and  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano,  25  miles 
KN.E.  of  Fi^gia.  Its  sand-choked  harbour  is  defended  \xj  a 
strong  castle ;  and  at  Siponto,  2  miles  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  nne 
Romanesque  cathedral  of  its  archbishop.  M.,  founded  by  Man- 
fred (q.  V.)  in  1256,  from  the  ruins  of  Sipontum,  was  plundered 
by  the  Turks  in  1620,  and  has  never  regained  its  former  impor- 
tance.   Pop.  (1874)  7938. 

ICanffalore',  the  diief  town  of  the  district  of  S.  Canara,  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
440  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay,  and  370  W.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871) 
29,712.  The  military  cantonments  lie  N.  of  the  town.  M.  is 
the  port  of  Mysore  and  Cooi^.  In  1874-75  the  exports  were 
valued  at  ;f  505,847,  chieflv  rice,  timber,  and  coffee ;  the  imports 
at  ^^^272,704.  M.  is  an  old  town.  It  was  repeatedly  captured 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  i6th  c.  In  1784  a  treaty  was  concluded 
here  with  Tippoo  Saib. 

Manganese'  (atomic  weight  55 ;  symbol  Mn),  a  metallic 
element  somewhat  resembling  iron  in  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  Three  distinct  oxides  are  known;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  other  two  is  probable,  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
obtainol  in  the  anhydrous  slate.  Ihe  protoxide  (MnO)  is  ob- 
tained as  a  green  powder  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  M.  in  an 
atmosphere  of  byorc^^  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  sesqtdoxide 
(MniOg)  forms  tne  mmeral  otaumte^  and  with  water  the  mineral 
manganite.  It  is  a  weak  base;  and  its  compounds  readily 
decompose  when  heated,  being  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
salt  of  the  protoxide.  The  red  oxide  (M0SO4)  is  the  most  stable 
of  all  the  oxides,  and  is  produced  when  any  of  the  others  is 
heated  in  the  air.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  hausmannite,  but  its 
chief  source  is  by  heating  the  binoxide.  The  bmoxuie  is  the 
chief  form  in  which  M.  is  found  in  nature.  It  is  the  essential 
constituent  dipyrolusiU^  psilomeiane^  and  wad^^  and  inconunerce 
is  ordinarily  known  as  the  bUck  oxide.  It  yields  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  is  the  source  of  ail  the  compounds  of  M.  It  does 
not  combine  with  acids,  but  if  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  loses 
half  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  protoxide,  which  then 
unites  with  the  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  M.     Manganic  acid 
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(MnOa)  and  permanganic  acid  (MnjO^)  have  never  been  obtained 
separate.  They  are  known  by  their  hydrates  (HjMn04,  and 
HMn04  respectively),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  thick  syrupy 
liquid  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oxidising  agents  known,  instantly  igniting  combustible  bodies 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  Both  of  these  acids  form 
salts,  which  are  known  as  manganates  and  permanganates. 
The  only  manganate  of  importance  is  the  potassium  salt 
(KgMnOi),  which  is  formed  by  healing  to  redness  a  mixture 
of  caustic  potash  and  binoxide  of  M.  Its  solution  in  cold 
water  is  at  first  green,  but  it  rapidly  changes  colour,  passing 
through  various  intermediate  hues  till  it  becomes  red.  Hence  its 
old  name — mineral  chameleon.  Manganate  of  soda,  or  Condy^s 
green  disinfecting  fluids  is  used  as  a  bleaching  agent.  The  per- 
manganate of  potash  (KMn04),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate,  caustic  potash,  and  the  black  oxide,  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  colouring  power,  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  decomposes  many  organic  substances.  Consequently 
it  is  extensively  used  as  a  disinfectant  under  the  name  of  Condys 
red  disinfecting  fluid.  M.  appears  to  form  three  chlorides, 
MnCI,,  MnaCU,  MnCl4,  but  of  these  only  the  first  is  stable.  It 
is  obtained  in  large  quantity  as  a  waste  product  in  the  preparation 
of  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder ;  and  may 
be  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  dissolving  any  oxide  of  M.  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  M.  M.,  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxide^ 
is  used  for  producing  chlorine.  As  a  medicine  it  is  not  official 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  the  magnesii  oxidum  prapa* 
ratum  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  &C,  in 
doses  of  from  lo  to  30  grains.  The  sulphate  of  M.  is  useful,  as 
a  purgative,  in  gouty  affections ;  but  its  taste  is  disagreeably 
styptic,  and  its  action  is  somewhat  uncertain.  M.  is  associated 
with  iron  in  several  recent  preparations,  as  Syrupus  Ferri 
Pho.sph.  c.  Manganesio. 

Mange.    See  Itch  Mite. 

Kan'go,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Anacardiacea,  The  Af,  Jndica  grows  abundantly  in  India,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot  countries,  together  with  numerous 
varieties.  It  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  of  a  spreading 
rounded  form,  with  dense  foliage  of  lance-shaped  leaves  about 
1  inches  long :  the  panicle,  of  numerous,  small,  fragrant  flowers, 
is  large,  branched,  and  divaricating.  The  fruits  are  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pear,  and  in  the  good  varieties  of  M.  are  much 
esteemed  ;  in  the  inferior  kinds  they  possess  a  strong  turpentine 
flavour.  They  are  eaten  plain,  or  sliced  with  wine,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg ;  or  they  may  be  boiled  ;  or  different  preserves  prepared 
frona  tliem.  A  very  palatable  spirit  too  may  be  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  fruit.  In  the  unripe  state  they  form  a  very  ex- 
cellent pickle,  and  constitute  an  ingredient  of  tarts.  The  light 
and  friable  wood  is  used  in  India  with  sandal  wood  in  burning 
the  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction.  A  gum  resembling  gum 
tragacanth  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  stem  and  branches. 

Mango  Fish  ( Polynemus  paradiseus\  a  Teleostean  fish  be* 
longing  to  the  family  Sciaenida,  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  the  fish,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  tlie  same  name.  The  M.  F.  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  seven  thread- 
like or  filamentous  appendages  borne  beneath  the  pectoral  fins, 
the  uppermost  projecting  beyond  the  tail.  An  allied  species,  P, 
multlfiliSf  has  fourteen.  The  flesh  of  the  M.  F.  is  usually  eaten 
in  a  preserved  and  salted  state.  In  India  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  *  burtah.'  Isinglass  is  prepared  from  the  air-bladder 
of  the  ^L  F.     In  form  the  fi.sh  somewhat  resembles  the  perch. 

Man'gold-Wurz'el  (Ger.  *  beet-root ').  Most  writers  con- 
sider the  M.-W.  and  the  Beet  (q.  v.)  as  produced  from  Beta 
vulgaris  as  their  wild  stock,  but  Dr.  Hooker  says  that  B,  mari- 
tima^  a  frequent  British  coast  plant,  is  probably  the  origin  of  both. 
At  any  rate  the  M.-W.  is  evidently  so  closely  related  to  the  beet 
of  cultivation,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  a  large 
and  coarse  variety  of  it  It  is  only  quite  recently  that 
the  cultivation  of  M.-W.  as  a  field  crop  has  become  general, 
good  books  of  sixty  years  ago  not  making  any  mention  of  it  as  a 
fodder  root,  though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1786.  Its  advantage  over  the  turnip  is  that  it  yields 
a  much  larger  produce,  is  not  subject  to  alarmmg  diseases  nor 
extensive  attacks  of  insects,  and  is  more  patient  of  a  high  tem- 
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perature.  The  mode  of  culture  does  not  materially  Wa  irom 
that  of  the  turnip.  Usually  the  crop  is  ready  during  October. 
and  the  roots  being  raised  without  bruising,  are  stored  for  spring; 
use  in  protected  pits  or  clamps.  When  their  harshness  hi^ 
passed  away  by  keeping,  they  form  an  excellent,  palatable,  aiu! 
nutritious  food  for  stock  of  ail  kinds. 

Man'goneL    See  Balista. 

Mangosteen'  is  the  fruit  of  Garcinia  Afan^ostanOj  bdongiu^ 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Gamboge  (q.  v.),  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  known,  being  peculiarly  cool 
and  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  tree  is  about  20  feet  high, 
with  opposite  horizontal  branches,  and  firm,  smooth,  elliptial 
leaves  ;  the  flowers,  about  two  inches  across,  have  four  deep  red 
petals  ;  the  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  is  crowned 
with  the  persistent  rays  of  the  stigma,  its  rind  containing  a 
powerful  astringent  gum.  M.  is  a  native  of  Molucca  and  o^er 
Spice  Islands,  and  has  become  naturalised  in  Java,  Singapore, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East 

Man'grove  is  the  name  by  which  the  trees  belonging  to  the 
genus  Rhiwphora  (*  root-bearer ')  are  known — the  type  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Rhizophoracea,  The  chief  point  of  ioterest 
connected  with  the  M.  arises  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  grovtb 
and  germination.  Inhabiting  sea-side  mud  swamps  in  tropical 
countries,  it  makes  continuous  advances  ocean-ward,  br  the 
branches  of  each  tree  sending  down  roots  into  the  mud,  vhich  ia 
time  become  independent  trees,  and  further,  by  the  aerial  germini' 
tion  of  the  seeds,  which  only  drop  from  the  parent  after  they  have 
assumed  dimensions  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  the  mud 
below,  in  advance  of  the  parent  tree.  By  these  means  'a  com- 
plicated labyrinth  is  at  length  formed,'  constantly  extending  and 
advancing  mile  upon  mile  along  low  shores,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  dreaded  term  *  M.  swamps ' — an  equivalent  of  malaria  and 
fever.  An  abundance  of  tannin  exists  in  the  M.,  and  the  froit 
of  R,  Mangle— i\it  typical  species— is  said  to  be  sweet  asi 
edible. 

Ma'ni,  Ma'nes,  or  ManichsB'aB,  the  founder  of  Iklauichxisa, 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Persian  empire  about  AD.  25a 
Educated  among  the  Magi  (q.  v.),  if  he  did  not  become  a  member 
of  that  fraternity,  he  was  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  as  physiciao, 
astronomer,  artist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  being  persecuted  by  that  monarch,  and  Zoritt>- 
trianism,  after  a  period  of  adversity  under  the  Parthians,  voi 
triumphantly  restored,  but  divided  into  two  hostile  factions.  The 
Magusiaus,  to  which  faction  M.  belonged,  maintained  the  primi- 
tive creed,  according  to  which  Ormimi  and  Ahriman  were  ibe 
sole  deities  ;  the  other,  or  Magian  faction  proper,  maintained 
that  there  was  a  third  and  supreme  deity,  Zarvana-akarane  ('lime 
without  bounds'),  the  source  of  all  being  whatsoever.  M.  now 
offered  Christianity  to  the  Persians  as  the  pure  Magusian  aee\ 
but  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  especially  the  jealoosy  oi 
the  Magians,  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
flee.  From  that  time  he  assumed  the  rdU  of  a  prophet  sfid 
apostle,  professing  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Cnrist  Fmm 
the  place  of  his  exile  he  sent  out  missions  to  allrartsof  Asa, 
and  here  he  produced  his  sacred  book,  the  Ertetighi  Mam,  Oo 
the  death  of  Sapor,  his  successor  Hormisdas  recalled  M.  and 
gave  him  a  strong  castle  for  a  residence  ;  but  under  the  soootsjor 
of  that  prince,  Varanes  I.  or  II.,  he  lost  his  life.  Being  inreigied 
into  a  disputation  with  the  Magi,  on  his  defeat  he  was  flayeJ 
alive  and  his  carcase  thrown  to  the  dogs,  A.D.  277. 

Ma'nia  (Gr.),  in  its  primary  sense,  means  raving  madness  snd 
the  term  may  be  used  with  propriety  as  its  English  synonym. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  ^I.  are  gloom  and  despondeccy, 
sometimes  deep  stupor,  the  reverse  of  the  ezcitemcint  which 
follows.  The  physical  symptoms  are  impaired  health,  insomnu, 
deranged  liver,  slight  or  acute  febrile  symptoms ;  and,  so»^ 
times,  decided  indications  of  cerebral  congestion. 

When  M.  is  fully  developed,  the  perceptions  of  the  pttieet, 
whether  they  be  primarily  or  secondarily  aflectrd,  may  canvey 
to  him  a  hallucination  or  illusion  sufficient  to  determine  qk 
conduct  Such  illusions  and  hallucinations,  when  beliercd  ift 
and  acted  upon,  imply  the  existence  of  correspondmg  dehnioBSi 
and  give  rise  to  the  most  extraordinaiy  and  violent  iaogoa^^ 
and  acts.  Ordinary  Acute  M.  may  yield  rapidly  to  trettmeBt ; 
may  terminate  in  death  from  exhaustion  ;  may  iccor  in  mtc^ 
niittent    paroxysms ;  or    may    terminate    in   Melancfcoli*  ^ 
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Deaentia  (q.  t.)  of  an  incurable  nature.  The  most  important 
ioflnences  predisposiDg  to  M.  are,  hereditarv  tendencies,  a  deli- 
c&te  menUi  organisation,  and  an  unbalanced  mind.  Among  the 
ordtiDg  causes  are  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
intenpenmce,  the  puerperal  state,  disordered  health,  disturbed 
ifiecU0D3L  &c; 

XanichBD'aiis,  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Mani  (q.  t.). 
After  the  death  of  that  teacher  his  opinions  spread  throughout 
Peisia,  Sjria,  and  Egypt.  About  A.D.  296  Diocletian  issued 
severe  edicts  against  Mani*8  followers  as  a  Persian  sect  hostile  to 
the  empire;  After  being  apparently  extinguished,  their  opinions 
vere  resuscitated  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  7th  c  by  the 
FanliciaDSk  and  in  the  Western  in  the  nth  c  and  12th  c. 
'uj  the  Cathari,  Paterini,  &c.  The  system  of  Mani  resulted 
from  a  fusing  together  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Gnostic  Chris- 
tianity.  According  to  the  dualism  of  the  former,  he  main- 
tained that  there  are  two  eternal  principles  of  good  and 
eriL  Oraiuzd,  the  eood  principle  or  deity,  has  five  ministers — 
light,  air,  fire,  bright  water,  and  gentle  winds ;  Ahriman,  the 
enl  prbciple,  has  also  five--<larkness,  fire,  smoke,  foul  water, 
and  tempestuous  winds.  When  the  realm  of  light  was  dis- 
coTcred  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  they  immediately  invaded  it. 
For  its  defence  a  spiritual  emanation,  '  tlie  first  man,'  was  pro- 
duced, hut  the  spintnal  armies  under  his  conduct  were  defeated 
by  Aluriman ;  and  in  consequence  the  beings  made  in  the  likeness 
of  this  Adam  were  of  an  evil  nature.  Another  emanation  of  Ught, 
'the  Spirit  of  Life,'  taking  the  command  of  the  defeated  armies, 
gamed  a  partial  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  was 
able  so  to  blend  the  spiritual  and  tlie  material  that  the  light  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  ultimate  escape.  Thus  in  every  human 
being  there  is  a  soul  of  darkness  derived  from  Ahriman, 
and  a  soul  of  light  from  Ormuzd,  while  the  material  body  is 
necessarily  evil  and  vicious.  Salvation  is  the  freeing  of  the 
tool  of  Ormuzd  from  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.  Ormuzd, 
the  first  penon  of  the  Christian  trinity,  produced  the  Christ, 
samamed  Mithras  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ 
descended  upon  the  earth  to  draw  upwards  the  souls  of  light ; 
his  body,  however,  being  a  mere  phantom  (see  DocETiC),  and 
his  soilings  only  apparent.  Those  who  confess  Christ  must 
renoonce  Jehovah,  the  servant  of  Ahriman  and  fashioner  of 
the  material  universe,  and  seek  the  freedom  of  the  immaterial 
heaven.  The  souls  which  achieve  tMs  salvation  must  undergo  a 
twofold  purgation  after  death,  the  first  by  water  in  the  moon, 
the  second  by  fire  in  the  suil  I'hose  who  have  lived  in  sin 
most  either  undergo  another  life,  or  be  consigned  to  the  demons 
of  the  air ;  and  when  all  but  the  irrecoverable  are  purified, 
ail  matter  will  be  consumed.  The  members  of  the  sect  were 
diii-ided  into  two  classes,  the  Elect  or  perfect,  and  the  Hearers  or 
learners.  The  former  obeyed  a  rule  of  most  severe  asceticism, 
:md  were  solemnly  admittcxi  by  a  baptism  of  purification.  For 
the  latter  the  rule  of  morality  was  the  same  as  for  the  former,  but 
tbey  were  not  bound  to  the  same  ascetic  life.  See  Neander's 
AlnitHgeicA.  (Eng.  trans.  1858),  Gieseler's  Handbtuh  d, 
Kirchengeuh,  (Eng.  trans.  1865),  Baur'sZ^or  Afanich,  Religions* 
System  fTUb.  1831). 

Hanila,  or  Kanill'a,  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  and 
residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Luzon 
(q.  y.\  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig,  and  on  the  deep  Bay  of  M. 
The  city  proper  lies  between  the  river  and  the  bay,  is  defended 
by  walls  and  a  citadel,  and  is  laid  out  in  fine  broad  streets  and 
spacious  public  squares,  ornamented  with  fountains  and  tropical 
foliage.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  large  cathedral  (built  1654- 
72),  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  viceroy  suid  archbishop,  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  and  extensive  colleges  and  barracks.  A 
splendid  promenade  on  the  ramparts  is  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings.  Biondo,  a  suburb  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Eider,  is  the 
seat  of  commerce,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  representatives  of 
almost  all  countries  in  the  world,  especially  Spaniards,  English- 
men, .^ericans,  Chinese,  and  Malays.  On  account  of  its  posi- 
tion and  excellent  harbour,  M.  has  long  been  the  entrep6t  for 
oli  the  Philippines.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  tobacco, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cordage,  sapanwood,  bumilo  hides, 
gam^mastic,  indigo,  and  tortoise-aiells ;  the  imports  are  Eiiglish 
textiles  and  iron  wares,  and  Chinese  silks,  nankins,  vermilion, 
&C.  M.  cheroots  and  cigars  are  world-famous,  and  their  manu- 
facture, a  government  monopoly,  employs  2000  hands.  Of  M. 
hemp  manv  fabrics  are  made,  noted  for  delicacy  of  texture.  In 
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1875  the  exports  amounted  to  15,727,262  dollan^  of  which 
6,085,697  were  to  Great  Britain.  There  entered  the  port  (1875) 
262  vessels  of  143)969  tons.  M.  has  a  good  climate,  tbe  average 
temperature  bein^  82*  F.,  but  earthqudces  have  been  frequent, 
the  most  destructive  being  those  of  1024  and  1863.  Pop.  of  the 
city  proper  15,000,  with  suburbs  150,000.  M.  was  founded 
by  Legaspi  in  1571,  and  is  one  of  the  four  ports  of  the  Plulip- 
pines  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

Manin,  Daniello,  an  Italian  patriot,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
May  13,  1804,  graduated  at  Padua  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
being  ready  for  me  profession  of  advocate  before  the  law  allowed 
him  to  practise,  he  spent  the  interval  in  studying  Roman  law 
and  languages.  In  183 1  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  was 
distributed  among  the  people  in  the  interests  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, and  from  this  oate  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  national  part^.  On  the  21st  of  December 
1847  he  got  up  a  petition  which  declared  that  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  was  national  and  Italian.  He  was  arrested 
1 8th  January  1848,  but  in  the  March  following  was  liberated  by 
the  Revolution.  M.  immediately  proclaimed  a  republic,  alter 
which  he  proceeded  to  announce  reforms  in  law  and  finance, 
and  to  organise  a  scheme  of  military  resistance.  In  vain  he 
appealed  to  England  and  France  for  assistance  against  Austria. 
On  the  24th  August  1849  the  capitulation  of  Venice  had  to  be 
signed.  M.  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  died  22d  September  18^7. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  self-devoted  of  .Italian 
advocates  for  national  unity.  See  Martin's  Daniel  M.  (1859). 
In  i860  F.  Planat  de  la  Faye  issued  a  French  translation  of  the 
unpublished  papers  of  M.  under  the  title  of  Documents  et  Pikes 
Autkentiques  laissis  par  Daniel  M, 

Manioc,  Man'dioc,  or  Oaaaava,  is  prepared  iix>m  two 
Euphorbiaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  ManihoiifoxmitxX'f 
Jatr0pha\  viz.,  M,  ntilissima^  the  bitter;  and  At,  Aipi^  the 
sweet.  Both  in  growth  are  slender  and  shrubby,  rising  from 
long,  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  bearing  seven-parted  and  five- 
parted  leaves  respectively.  They  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
tropical  America  and  the  W.  Indies  for  tlieir  parsnip-like  roots, 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  farina.  Tnis  is  obtained  by 
'  maceration  and  filtering  in  water,'  and  on  being  dried  forms  the 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  known  by  the  three  names  head- 
ing this  article.  The  roots  of  M,  utilissima  are,  however,  in 
their  raw  state  highly  poisonous — ^the  poison  being  removed  by 
pressure  of  the  moist  grated  mass ;  those  of  M,  Aipi  are  whole- 
some. Tapioca  is  manufactured  by  heat  from  the  starch  which 
settles  in  the  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  The 
meal  formed  into  small  oatmeal-like  cakes  is  known  as  C. -bread, 
and  from  it,  after  mastication,  and  subsequent  fermentation  and 
boiling  of  the  ejected  roaterijd,  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  by 
the  Indians  '  piwarrie,'  is  formed,  which  is  said,  on  good  autho- 
rity, to  have  an  agreeable  taste,  however  disgusting  the  process 
of  preparation  may  appear.  An  approved  sauce  termed  Casa- 
reep  (q.  v.)  is  made  from  the  concentrated  and  boiled  poisonous 
juice  s^ve  referred  to,  the  poisonous  property  being  dissipated 
by  the  boiling. 

Man'is,  a  genus  of  Mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Eden" 
lata  (q.  v.),  and  natives  of  Africa  and  India.  They  have  a  body- 
covering  of  homy,  overlapping  scales,  and  thus  resemble  the 
armadilTos.  The  long- tailed  M.,  or  pangolin  {M.  Utradactyla)^ 
attains  a  length  of  5  feet,  of  which  the  tail  measures  3  feet.  It 
is  found  in  W.  Africa,  and  feeds  on  the  white  ants  and  other 
insects.  No  teeth  exist,  but  the  tongue  is  very  long  and  pro- 
trusible.  The  M,  pentadactyla^  or  short-tailed  pangolin,  is  a 
native  of  India. 

IKaniBs'a,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  vilayet  of  A'idin,  on  the 
Sarabat  (Hermus\  28  miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail  It  has  thirty-two  mosques,  an  Armenian 
church,  3  Greek  churches,  and  four  synagogues,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.  It  exports  much 
grain  and  wine.  M.  is  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  English  and 
German  residents  at  Smyrna.  Pop.  23,00a  M.,  the  Lydiaii 
Magnesia^  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  victory  over  Antiochtts  III. 
of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  several  Turkish  sultans. 

Mantio'ba,  an  independent  province  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  bounded  S.  by  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  on  its 
other  three  sides  by  the  N.W.  Territory,  extending  from  the 
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parallel  of  49*  on  the  United  SUtes  frontier  to  that  of  50*  3(/  N., 
separating  it  from  Rupert's  Land.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
including  the  vast  unorganised  N.W.  Territory,  which  is  in  a 
sense  dependent  upon  it,  being  subject  to  the  governor  of  M. 
This  larger  M.  has  an  area  of  2,891,734  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  11,963,  but  the  organised  province  as  already  denned 
is  only  14,340  sq.  miles  in  extent.  The  province  is  entered  in 
the  N.  by  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  M.,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
Red  River  flows  S.  to  form  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  receiving  its  great  affluent,  the  Assiniboine,  from  the  W. 
The  fertile  plain  of  M.,  in  great  part  covered  with  tall  grass,  is 
almost  a  dead  level  near  the  Red  River.  In  the  £.  the  country 
is  more  broken  and  woody,  but  almost  everywhere  it  produces 
abundantly  wheat  and  most  other  crops.  In  winter  one  of  the 
coldest  inhabited  parts  of  N.  America,  in  the  rather  short  summer 
very  warm,  M.  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  rain  and  snow  are 
very  light,  and  the  air  is  delightfully  clear.  M.  is  well  stocked 
with  game,  including  the  buffalo,  and  the  waters  teem  with 
valuable  fish.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared, 
and  among  the  exports  are  flour  and  furs.  The  country  sufl*ers 
occasionally  from  the  visitation  of  grasshoppers.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indian  half-breeds — 5757  French-speaking,  4083 
English-speaking — while  1565  are  whites,  and  558  are  Indians. 
The  capital  is  Fort  Garry.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  an  executive  council  of  Ave ;  the  legislature 
consists  of  a  council  of  seven,  appointed  for  life,  and  an  assembly 
of  twenty-four  elected  membei-s.  Either  French  or  English  may 
be  spoken  in  the  legislature,  and  the  public  documents  are 
printed  in  both  languages.  The  common  law  of  England  pre- 
vails, subject  to  statutory  modifications.  M.  sends  two  senators 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  four  elected  members  to  the 
lower  house  of  that  body.  There  is  (1877)  no  provincial  debt. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  fairly  established  here  by 
early  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  There  are  many  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  St.  Boniface  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  arch- 
bishop, and  Fort  Garry  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land. 
I'he  board  of  education  consists  of  equal  members  of  Protestants 
and'  Catholics.  St  John's  College  (Anglican)  and  St.  Boniface's 
College  (Roman  Catholic)  were  incorporated  in  1872.  In  1872 
M.  had  three  weekly  newspapers.  M.  is  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  18 10  by 
Thomas  Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  planted  here  the  famous 
Red  River  Settlement,  called  also  Pembina,  and  later  Assiniboia. 
The  first  settlers  were  Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders  from  Scot- 
land, and  these  were  joined  by  a  band  of  Canadians  in  181 5. 
When  the  United  States  boundary  was  fixed,  a  part  of  the  colony 
was  found  to  lie  S.  of  the  line.  The  government  of  the  colony 
subsequently  reverted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  was 
vested  in  the  'council  of  Assiniboia*  till  1871,  when  the  Domi- 
nion completed  the  purchase  of  the  territory  of  the  Company. 
The  colonists,  especially  the  French  Canadians,  protested  against 
the  colony  being  treated  as  dependent  territory.  Under  Louis 
Riel  they  openly  rebelled  and  seized  the  public  treasury,  but 
submitted  on  the  appearance  of  a  military  force.  The  govern- 
ment was,  however,  induced  to  erect  part  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory  into  the  independent  province  of  M.  See  North- 
west Territory. 

Manitoulin  Islands,  a  group  in  the  N.  of  Lake  Huron, 
belonging  to  Britain,  have  an  area  of  1870  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(187 1)  of  2000,  mostly  Indians.  The  Great  Manitoulin  is  90 
miles  long,  and  from  5  to  30  broad,  and  is  of  irregular  shape. 
The  group  is  covered  with  vast  pine  forests.  Eleven  of  the  small 
islands  belong  to  Michigan,  and  are  inhabited  by  891  Mormons. 

Mann,  Horace,  LL.D.,  bom  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts, 
May  4, 1796,  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence  (1819), 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1823),  and  elected  (1827)  to  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1836  he  became  President  of  the  State 
Senate.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1837-48), 
M.  visited  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  (1843),  and 
published  his  lectures  on  Edtuation  (1848).  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  (1848-53),  and  President  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  from  1852  until  his  death,  August  2,  1859.  M.'s  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  abolition  and  temperance  causes  is  set  forth  in 
his  Letters  and  Speeches  on  Slavery  (1851)  and  Lectures  on  In* 
temperance  (1852).     See  his  Life^  by  Mrs.  M.  (1865). 

Mann'a,  a  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  Manna  Ash,  a 
tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern  Europe, 


particularly  in  Sicily.  M.  incisions  are  made  with  a  knife  in 
July  or  August,  day  after  day,  beginning  near  the  root  and 
gradually  ascending  to  the  branches.  From  these  incisions  the 
M.  slowly  exudes,  and  hardens  into  flakes.  It  is  a  lij^ht  poroui 
substance  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  of  some  commerciai  im- 
portance. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sugar  that  can  he  crystallised, 
called  Mannite  (q.v.),  and  of  another  that  cannot  be  crysialliKd— 
the  latter  being  used  medicinally  as  a  mild  purgative.  Among  other 
M. -yielding  plants,  besides  the  ash,  may  be  mentiuiwd  the 
Eucalyptus  mannifera  of  Australia,  and  the  common  or  Euro- 
pean larch.  The  M.  of  the  Israelites  is  represented  in  Scriptart 
as  a  special  and  miraculous  gift  of  God,  and  not  as  an  ordiuaiy 
product  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  only  proper  to  note  that  in  ihe 
region  through  which  the  wanderers  passed  there  still  grows  a 
substance  called  M.  by  the  Arabians.  It  is  collected  int&e 
month  of  June  from  the  tamarisk  shrub  {Tamarix  gaUua), 
Burckhardt,  who  travelled  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinti,  stitei 
that  it  drops  from  thorns  on  the  sticks  and  leaves  that  cover  the 
ground,  and  must  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  hefore  the 
sun's  rays  melt  it.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it,  itnin  it 
through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  bottles,  where  it  can  he  kept  for 
years. 

ICanna  Group  consists  of  the  grain  of  a  species  of  gras, 
Glyceria  fluitans  (Manna  Grass),  deprived  of  its  husks,  and  pre- 

f>ared  for  use  in  soups,  and  for  puddings,  the  same  as  the  semo* 
ina  of  hard  wheat.  The  grass  is  a  native  of  Great  BriUin, 
growing  in  marshy  places ;  but  M.  C.  is  prepared  chiefly  la 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  name  is  frequently  given  to  Scmih 
Una  (q.  v). 

Tffanna  Grass  is  applied  to  Glyceria  fluitans  on  account  of 
its  sweet  seed,  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus  being  lelected  It 
Brown  for  a  like  reason  when  he  separated  it  from  /W.  The 
plant  has  a  wide  distribution,  and  is  common  through  Britain 
by  the  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  most  watery  pUces.  It  has 
also  received  the  name  of  float  or  flote-grass,  from  its  stems  often 
reclining  in  the  water,  its  leaves  floating  on  the  surface,  aoJ 
further,  as  Dr.  Prior  says,  from  its  general  abundance  in  irrigated 
or  '  floted '  meadows.  In  Central  Europe  the  seeds  are  collected. 
and  when  husked,  are  used  as  an  ingredient  of  soups,  &c  Tbcr 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  owing  to  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  individual  seeds  fall  from  tbespikelet 
as  they  liecome  ripe.  (See  Manna  Croup.)  Another  aaJ 
handsome  species  of  the  genus  is  G,  aqucUica^  also  widelj  dism- 
huted,  and  in  Britain  frequent  in  watery  places.  It  grows  to  6 
feet  high,  is  available  for  the  landscape-gardener,  and  is  usefuj 
for  fodder,  litter,  and  minor  thatching  purposes. 

Mannlieim,  or  Man'heim,  a  town  of  Germany,  Grani- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  51 
miles  above  Mainz,  and  35  miles  N.  of  Karlsruhe  by  rail  It  is 
divided  into  112  squares,  with  broad  streets  between.  No:6 
worthy  buildings  are  the  Schloss  (1720-29),  with  fine  art  coUec- 
tions,  the  theatre,  where  Schiller's  first  pieces  were  performe*!, 
Schiller's  Monument  (1862),  the  Jesuits*  Church  (1733),  »h« 
Observatory,  Arsenal,  and  Kaufhaus,  all  dating  from  aboat  175a 
The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  railway  bridge  (1867),  mj 
the  Neckar  by  a  suspension  bridge  (1S45).  ^-  '^  ^^  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  has  important  manufic- 
tures  of  tobacco,  leather,  india-rubber,  wooUeni,  ctniagtN 
furniture,  machinery,  toys,  and  beer.     Pop.  (1875)  46^452. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal,  son  of  the  Ute 
W.  Manning,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  born  July  15,  1808,  and  cdocaicJ 
at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  became  V'or 
of  Lavington  in  1S34,  and  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  m  i&40> 
He  was  a  select  preacher  at  Oxford  during  the  Tnctirwi 
movement,  of  which  he  was  an  eloquent  leader.  M.  pub- 
lished 2  vols,  of  sermons  in  1842  and  1846,  and  thrre  »ene> 
of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  in  1844,  1S4S,  an* 
1850.  On  the  Gotham  decision  regarding  baptism,  in  1851,  he 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  and  Joined  that  of  Koros. 
Ordained  priest  in  1857,  he  then  became  Superior  of  the  Ho;!"^ 
of  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Bayswater.  M.  succt^'<^ 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Westminster  in  1S65, 
and  attended  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome  in  iSra  A 
Roman  Catholic  University  was  opened  under  his  auspices  si 
Kensington,  October  15,  1874;  and  on  March  15,  1S75,  here* 
ceived  a  Cardinal's  hat  M.  is  an  uncompromising  UltramootiBe. 
and  has  been  incessant  in  his  appeals  to  his  countiy  to  retnr:  m 
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the  bosom  of  the  early  Church.  He  has  worked  hard  for  the 
better  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor,  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  temperance  cause,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  virions  national  movements  unconnected  with  his  own  com- 
munion. His  Yerj  numerous  published  writings  include  The 
Gtfundi  of  FaiikW%l2)^  The  Temporal  Pfnver  of  the  Pope  {iWb), 
En^^Und  and  Christendom  (1867),  Ireland — a  Letter  to  Earl 
Grey  (1868),  Petri  Prrvilegium  (pastoral  letters  on  papal  infalli- 
bthty,  187 1),  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects  (1872),  The 
Vatitan  Decrees^  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation  (1875), 
and  the  Glories  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1876).  The  True  Story  of  the 
Vatieon  Council  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,  in  foor  parts,  March-June  1877. 

Hannlte,  or  Tlffanna  Sugar  b  a  sweet  crystallisable  sub- 
stance allied  to  sugar,  obtainable  from  Manna,  from  mushrooms, 
10(1  Tvious  other  yegetable  sources ;  and  it  can  also  be  arti- 
iaallj  made  from  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  by  the  action  of 
odmm  amalgam.  It  is  distinguished  from  true  sugars  by  being 
iocapable  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  used  for 
coating  nauseous  medicmes  and  as  a  sweet. 

Xanoel,  do  Kaadmento,  Bon  Francisco,  one  of  the 
chief  modem  lyrists  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1734. 
He  wrote  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  '  Filinto  Eljrsio '  a  large 
cmmber  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epistles,  whose  liberal  principles 
iwtking  the  resentment  of  the  Inouisition,  he  fled  to  France, 
ami  (tied  at  Paris,  25th  February  1819.  His  Obras  Completas^ 
among  which  are  transUtions  of  La  Fontaine's  /b^/^f/, Chateau- 
bnand's  Les  Martyrs^  and  Wieland's  Obervn,  appeared  at  Paris 
(11  ToU.)  in  1818-19. 

Xaaof-War,    a  general  term,  of  unknown   origin   and 
snttquity,  for  all  line-o7-battle  ships,  frigates,  corvettes,  &c,  of 
I  the  British  navy,  which  made  up  a  total  (1875)  ^^  ^i*    ^^  ^^' 
responds  to  the  Ger.  hne^sschif  uid  the  Fr.  vaisseau  de  guerre, 

Xaa-of-War  Bird.    See  Frigatb  Bird. 

Xaaom'eter  (Gr.  mados^  *  rare,'  metron,  *  a  measure '),  an 
iutnunent  for  measuring  the  pressure,  and  therefore  the  density 
of  sir  or  other  gas.  The  barometer,  the  steam-gauge  of  a 
itram-engiue,  and  the  pressure-gauge  of  an  air-pump,  are  par- 
tcalar  fomis  of  manometers. 


j'or,  in  English  law,  is  a  freehold  estate  held  by  the  Lord 
of  (he  M.  Manors  are  as  ancient  as  the  Old  English  constitution. 
Pan  of  the  land  00  which  the  lord  resided  was  cultivated  as  his 
deoacsoe  land  for  the  use  of  his  household ;  the  rest  being  dis- 
tnbuted  amons^  his  tenants-in-fee  for  life,  or  for  so  manv  years. 
Manors  were  K>rmerly  called  Baromes,  and  they  are  stiU  called 
Lordships.  Each  lord  was  empowered  to  hold  a  court,  called 
the  Court'Baron^  for  redressing  misdemeanours,  and  for  settling 
dispQtes  among  the  tenants. 


a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  on  the 
rvcr  Uobre^at,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  It  has 
cotton  and  sdk  manufactures.     Pop.  900a 

Xans,  La,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  51  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tours  by  rail. 
Iti  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Julien  (1216-1434) ; 
foor  stately  churches  ;  the  theatre  (1839-42),  one  of  the  finest 
in  France;  the  prefecture,  containing  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes ;  the  h6tel-de-Tille,  lyceum,  natural  history 
niuenm,  &c.  M.  is  at  the  junction  of  five  railways,  and 
unies  on  an  active  trade  in  linen,  hemp,  poultrv,  and  candles, 
tnd  among  its  industries  are  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, bell  and  machine  founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 
lop.  (1872)  39,548.  The  Suindinum  of  the  Cenomani,  it  be- 
csoe,  under  Karl  the  Great,  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  kingdom ; 
Ut  from  the  reign  of  Hlodwig  down  to  that  of  Henri  Iv.  it 
la  uid  to  have  suffered  twenty-four  sieges.  General  Marceau 
defeated  60,000  Vend^ans  here  (December  12,  1793);  ^^ 
Here,  in  'a  week  of  Uttles,'  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  and  the 
I>ake  of  Mecklenburg,  with  120,000  men,  defeated  200,000 
French  under  Generu  Chancy  (January  10-17,  187 1),  taking 
iS,ooo  prisoners,  two  colours,  and  twenty  guns,  with  a  loss 
10  themselves  of  180  officers  and  3470  men. 

Kftnaard  or  Kanaart,  Fran9oia,  a  French  architect,  bom 
in  Paris  in  I598»  died  there  in  1666.  He  first  designed  the 
ctirVroof  nam«l  after  him,  which  is  formed  with  an  upper  and 
an  under  set  of  rafters,  the  latter  less  inclined  to  the  horisontal 


than  tlie  former. — Jiilea  Hardouin  M.,  nephew  of  the  above, 
bora  at  Paris  in  1645,  ^^^^  ^^  Marly  in  1708.  He  was  the 
architect  of  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Trianon,  and  the  dome 
of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides. 

Uanae  (Norm,  manse,  from  Lat  mansio),  in  Scotland,  is 
the  designation  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  minister  of  the 
Established  Church.  Every  rural  parish  minister  is  entitled 
to  a  M.,  and  to  have  it  upheld  by  the  heritors  (see  Heritor); 
and  where  there  is  no  M.  the  minister  is  entitled  to  have  half 
an  acre  of  ground  designed  to  him  by  the  Presbytery  (q.  v.)  for 
a  M.,  offices,  and  garden,  and  to  have  the  heritors  ordained  to 
erect  a  M.  and  offices  upon  it  (see  Glebe).  The  M.  Includes  a 
dwelling-house,  stable,  bam,  and  cowhouse. 

Man'ael,  Henry  Iiongoeville,  B.B.,  bom  at  Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  October  6, 1820,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tavlors',  became  a  scholar  and  fellow  (1842)  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1843  took  a  double-first,  and  was  ordained. 
He  was  successively  appointed  Reader  in  moral  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  at  MagcUiIen  College  (1855) ;  Bampton  Lecturer 
(1858),  when  his  lectures  on  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought ^ 
applying  to  Christianity  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
(q.  v.),  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Professor  Maurice  ; 
Waynflete  ^Professor  of  Logic  (1859) ;  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church  (1866) ; 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (1868).  He  died  at  CosgroVe  Hall, 
July  31,  1 87 1.  A  follower  of  Hamilton,  whose  Lectures  he 
edited  conjointly  with  Professor  Veitch,  M.  was  the  author 
of  Prolegomena  Logica  (1851),  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
(1866),  and  of  a  posthumous  work  on  the  Gnostic  Heresies  of 
the  First  and  Second  Centuries  (1874),  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  sketch  of  his  character  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Hana'flald,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
within  the  ancient  bounds  of  Sherwood  Forest,  14  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Nottingham  by  raiL  It  has  large  iron  foundries,  and 
lace  thread  mill^  besiaes  some  machine  stocking-knitting, 
limestone  and  sandstone  quarrying,  &c  The  Thursday  market 
is  supplemented  by  a  stock  market  monthly.  Pop.  (1871) 
11,824. 

BCanallelcl,  William  Xurray,  Earl  of,  fourth  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont,  was  bom  at  Perth,  2d  March  1705,  studied 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  travelled  in  France  and  Italy, 
called  to  the  bar  1731.  His  first  case  eamed  him  a  great 
reputation  for  oratory,  and  within  a  couple  of  years  he  was 
conducting  appeals  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1738  he  mamed  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  entered 
Parliament  as  Solicitor-General  in  1742,  charged  Lords  Lovat, 
Balmerino,  and  Kilmamock  with  high  treason  in  1746^  became 
Attorney-General  in  1754,  and  in  1756  was  made  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was 
created  an  earl  in  1776,  but  his  administration  of  Justice  rendered 
his  name  so  unpopular  that  during  the  riots  of  1 780  his  house  was 
burnt  down.  M.  retired  from  office  in  1788,  and  died  20th 
March  1793.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
Campbell's  Lwa  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England. 

Xan'alaagliier  is,  in  English  law,  the  killing  of  one  man  by 
another  without  deliberate  intention. 

Maat,  Bichard,  BJ).,  bom  at  Southampton,  Febraary  12, 
1776,  passed  from  Winchester  School  toTrinitv  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  (1798),  taking  his  M.A.  in 
1800,  and  D.D.  in  181 5.  Ordained  in  1802,  he  was  successively 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  (1810) ;  Bampton  Lecturer 
(1812) ;  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  (1813) ;  rector 
of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  (181 5);  and  of  East  Horsley, 
Surrey  (1818) ;  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  (1820),  and  of 
Down  and  Connor  (1823).  He  died  at  Ballymoney  Rectory,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  November  2,  1848.  M.'s  best-known 
work,  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  George  D'Oyly, 
D.D.,  is  his  edidon  of  the  Bible,  with  notes  selected  from  the 
Anglican  divines  (3  voU.  Lond.  181 7 ;  New  York  reprint,  with 
additional  notes  by  Bishop  Hobart,  2  vob.  181^20).  He  also 
published  an  annotated  Booh  of  Common  /Voy^  (1820),  a  History 
of  the  Church  of  Irdand  (2  vols.  1839-40),  Ancient  Hymns  from 
the  Roman  Breviary  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1871),  &c  See  his  Ufe,  by 
Ardideacon  Berens  (1849),  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  in 
voL  xxxl  new  series,  of  the  Gentleman  s  Afaganne, 
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Mantchu'ria,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
is  bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
and  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  rivers  Amoor  and  Usuri.  The  country,  which  is  little  known, 
extended  formerly  to  lat.  58*  N.  and  long.  142"  E.,  but  that  part 
of  it  lying  N.  of  the  present  boundary  rivers  was  ceded  to  Russia 
in  i860.  The  area  is  now  estimated  at  370,000  sq.  miles,  the  pop. 
at  3,000,000.  M.  is  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Liaotun*; 
or  Shin-king,  Girhin,  and  Saghalin-ulu,  and  the  capital  is 
Mukden  (q.  v.).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  plateau 
land,  bordered  in  the  S.  by  the  Shan-Alin  mountains,  and  in 
the  W.  by  the  Khingan  range,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  traversed  by  several  great  valleys,  that  of  the  Sun- 
gari,  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor,  being  the  most  remarkable.  I'he 
plateaus  in  the  S.  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  haunts  of 
many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  The  rivers  yield  abundantly 
salmon,  sturgeon,  &c.,  and  the  natural  products  are  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  rhubarb,  and  tobacco.  On  the  prairies 
there  is  much  rearing  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  Mantchus 
belong  to  the  Tungusian  family  of  the  Mongols,  and  in  appear- 
ance closely  resemble  the  Chinese,  but  are  lighter  in  complexion, 
stronger  in  build,  and  more  intelligent  and  enterprising,  Acconl- 
ing  to  Williams,  they  are  the  most  improvable  race  in  the  centre  if 
not  in  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 7lh  c,  they  in- 
vaded China,  and  in  1643  seized  Pekin,  and  placed  their  chief, 
Shunche,  the  first  of  the  present  dynasty,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Celestial  Mings.  (See  China.)  Agriculture  in  M,  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  while  the  Mantchus  have  become 
the  dominant  people  throughout  the  empire  as  officials, 
soldiers,  handicraftsmen,  and  merchants.  For  Chinese  they 
gradually  dropped  their  own  language,  the  basis  of  which 
was  Tungus,  but  which  contained  many  Mongolian,  Turkish, 
and  Chinese  words.  Their  written  speech,  formed  from  the 
Mongolian  in  1599,  runs  perpendicularly  like  the  Chinese. 
See  a  dictionary  by  Amiot  (Par.  1789),  and  grammars  by 
Gabelentz  (Altenb.  1832)  and  Kaulen  (Regensb.  1856),  and 
Mantchu  translations  of  the  Se-Schu^  Schu-King^  and  Schi' 
Kingy  with  a  Mantchu-German  dictionary  by  Gabelentz  (3  parts, 
Leips.  1865). 

Mantegn'a,  Andrea,  a  famous  Italian  painter  and  engraver 
on  copper,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  143 1,  studied  under  Squarcione, 
married  a  daughter  of  Giacomo  Bellini,  and  opened  a  school  in 
Mantua  which  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  He  died  in  1509. 
M.'s  best  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani 
(Padua),  and  in  the  Castello  di  Corte  (Mantua),  the  altar-piece 
of  St.  Zeno  (Verona),  the  •  Dead  Body  of  Christ'  (Berlin),  and 
the  cartoons  of  'Caesar's  Triumph'  (Hampton  Court).  M.  is 
considered  the  head  of  the  '  Paduan  School,'  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  close  but  servile  study  of  the  antique,  and  its 
comparative  neglect  of  nature.  His  colouring  is  almost  always 
dry.  The  most  notable  of  his  pupils  were  Correggio  and 
Raibolini.     M.  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  painters. 

Mantell,  Gideon  Algernon,  an  English  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  in  1790.  He  practised  first  as  a  physi- 
cian, settling  in  Brighton  in  1835,  and  at  London  in  1839;  but 
his  later  years  were  wholly  devoted  to  geology.  M.  esj)ecially 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  Wealden  beds,  his  rich 
collection  of  which  he  ultimately  sold  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  discovered  many  new  forms,  especially  the  Iguanodon^  the 
Hylaosaurus^  the  Pelorosaurus^  and  the  Regncsaums^  four  of  the 
five  great  Dinosaurian  reptiles.  For  his  researches  he  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Society  the  WoUaston  medal  in  1835,  and  the 
Royal  medal  in  1849.  He  died  at  London,  November  10,  1852. 
M.  was  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief  works  being  The  Fossils 
of  the  South  Dawns  (1822),  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex 
(1827),  The  Fossils  of  Tillgale  Forest  (1827),  Geology  of  the  South- 
East  of  England  (1 833),  Wonders  of  Geology  U838),  and  Medals 
of  Creation  (1844),  besides  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transitions  and  other  scientific  publications. 

Mantes',  an  old  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  mil. 
Its  church  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  13th  c.,  and  St. 
Maclou  has  a  tower  of  the  14th.  Flour,  leather,  and  beer  are 
manufactured,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  com  and  wine.  Pop. 
(1872)  5332,  M.,  sumamed  La  Jolie^  was  burned  (1087)  bv 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  here  sustained  the  injury  which 
caused  his  death. 


Slantetiff'el,  a  noble  family  of  Germany,  which  from  Pom* 
mem  has  spread  over  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  Suon?, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  of  which  several  members  took  pait 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  two 
Manteuffels  most  conspicuous  in  the  X9th  c  are :  (i)  Otto 
Theodor,  Freiherr  von  M.,  born  Febmary  3,  1805,  at  Lub- 
ben,  became  Vice-president  of  the  government  at  Stettin  in  1845, 
and  member  of  the  *  Staatsrath '  in  1844.  In  the  fiist  Unitci 
Diet  (1847  and  1848)  he  was  one  of  the  chief  memhers  of  the 
Conservative  party,  on  the  8th  November  of  the  latter  year  receiv- 
ing the  direction  of  home  affairs  in  the  ministry  *  Der  rettendin 
That*  On  the  28lh  November  1848,  he  represented  Prussian 
Olmiilz,  after  which  Prussia  was  for  a  few  years  largely  directed 
by  the  bureaucratic  and  retrograde  policy  of  M.,  who  was  lii:lc 
liked  by  the  people,  and  whose  removal  from  office,  October  I, 
1 858,  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  (2)  Edwin  Hans 
Karl,  Freiherr  von  m.,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Ma;:- 
deburg,  February  24, 1 809,  became  an  adjutant  of  the  king  in  1%^, 
and  in  1857  chief  of  the  so-called  miHtary  cabinet  of  the  minisliy  of 
war,  in  which  position  he  had  great  influence  in  the  appointment 
of  officers.  In  1864  he  was  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  in  Auni^ 
1865  held  the  chief  command  in  Slesvig,  and  opened  the  warof  iS(>6 
by  forcing  the  Austrians  out  of  Holstein  and  sur^)rising  Siade. 
He  afterwards  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  of  which 
the  real  leader  was  Falckenstein,  and  after  the  war  was  maiic 
by  royal  favour  general  of  cavalry.  In  January  1867  he  went  to 
Russia  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  was  next  year  made  genet  1 
of  the  first  division,  which  command  he  held  in  the  war  of  1S70. 
On  the  14th  August  M.  undertook  the  attack  on  the  reirtaim; 
French  army,  on  the  i8ih  August  took  part  in  the  battle  ot 
Gravelotte,  and  was  afterwards  among  the  besiegers  of  Men, 
where  he  drove  back  the  sorties  at  Noiseville  of  the  31st  Au^  t 
and  1st  September.  After  the  surrender  of  Met2,  M.  led  ihc 
army  sent  to  the  N.,  defeated  Faidherbe  at  Amiens  and  Hailac, 
and  occupied  Normandy.  On  the  8th  January  1871,  he  wis  stt 
over  the  army  in  the  S.,  and  ended  the  war  by  forcing  Boarbiki 
to  enter  Swiss  territory  on  the  ist  February,  and  on  the  20'h 
June  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  France.  Ou 
September  19,  1873,  M.  was  made  General  Field-Marshal 

Man'tidse.    See  Mantis. 

Man'tiger,  or  Mant^gre,  in  Heraldry,  a  homed  monster 
with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  man. 

Mantine'a,  an  important  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Aia*iii. 
on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  great  battle  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  B.C.  362,  in  which  Epaminondas  (q.  ▼.; 
met  his  death.     Its  extensive  ruins  are  now  called  PaUt6pelL 

Man'tis,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Orthopterous  insects,  distinguished 
by  the  great  length  of  the  first  pair  of  legs.  These  being  beat 
when  at  rest,  the  insect  appears  in  a  kneeling  posture;  hence  ii> 
French  name,  the  *  Prieu  Uieu.'  It  is  also  known  as  tb< 
*  Soothsayer  *  and  as  *  Prophet,*  and  even  the  scientific  name  of 
the  familiar  European  species — M,  religiosa — has  been  suggest^. 
by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fore  •  legs.  The  HoJteBtrt* 
worship  the  M.  as  a  tutelary  deity.  Its  head  is  of  horiioctri 
conformation,  and  triangular  in  front.  The  feelers  are  long  it"l 
delicate,  and  the  prothorax  gives  the  insect  the  appcaiawe 
of  having  a  long  neck.  The  wing*  are  broad,  and  have  straigbi 
veins.  American  species  are  the  AL  Carolina^  and  Jl.ar^ta^ 
the  latter  occurring  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  M.  is  canuToroi.* 
and  raptorial.  It  preys  upon  other  insects  ;  and  the  M,  argtiUtn^ 
even  seizes  and  eats  small  birds.  The  Chinese  keep  M.  in  care> 
for  the  amusement  of  watching  the  combats  which  take  pLi« 
between  them. 

Man'tle  (Ger.  niantel^  It.  mantello,  Lat.  manlHum^  oHgina^? 
a  towel  for  the  hands,  tnanus\  a  loose  cloak  worn  over  other 
garments.  The  long  M.  worn  over  their  armour  by  knight*  in 
the  middle  ages  was  an  important  part  of  their  insignia.  ^"^^  ^ 
ladies  usually  had  their  mantles  adorned  with  the  impaled  anni 
of  themselves  and  their  husbands. 

In  Malacology ^  M.  denotes  the  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the 
molluscs 
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Mantlet,  in  Fortification,  a  musket-proof  shield  of 
metal,  or  rope,  used  to  shelter  gunners  at  embiasares,  «•  ^ 
cover  the  advance  of  sappers  or  riflemen.      It  is  now  almost 
superseded  by  the  Gabbion  (q.  v.). 
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Xantling  ot  Lambrequin,  a  small  velvet  or  silk  mantle, 
(jewnflf  criasoa  and  lined  with  crmiae,  fastened  by  tassels  to 
the  belnet»  and  covering  the  weaier^s  shonlders.  In  heraldry, 
t^  M.  £peqaently  forms  the  background  of  the  shield  and  its 
ixfei^'s^  the  whole  ooostitating  an  achievement  or  Hatchment 
(q.  r.)ofi 


Xttttna  (ItaL  Manteva  ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  man^  '  a 

J^trict  \  a  town  of  Italy,  capitad  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 

40a)iie»  E.  of  Cremona  by  rail,  stands  on  an  island  5  miles  in  cir- 

attieneace,in  the  middle  of  a  b^oon  formed  by  the  Mincto,  nature 

tad  ait  oombining  to  render  it  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Quadri- 

tAcial  (q.  v.).    Chief  of  its  many  baildings  erected  or  adorned  l>y 

MiatcgDa  and  Givlio  Romano,  are  the  cathedral  of  St  Pietro,  the 

cbordi  of  St  Andrea  (1472),  with  a  white  marble  fa9ade  and  a 

dooe  {\i^\  the  CoTte  Reale  (1302)  or  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  the 

Gcerasas,  now  partly  used  as  barracks,  the  Castello  di  Corte,  and 

;o<<  ootMde  the  S.  W.  gate,  the  famous  Palazzo  del  T^  so  called 

I      t«auise  built  in  the  form  of  a  T.     Other  edifices  are  the  Acca- 

doBia  Virgiliana,  with  frescoes  and  sculptures,  the  Liceo,  with  a 

iibfirf  of  So^ocx)  volnmes,  the  museum,  theatre,  &c.     AC  has 

Buaa&ctures  of  leather,  linen,  silk,  woollens,  and  paper.     Pop. 

(t974)  26,687.    An  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and  the  birthplace  of 

Virpl  (BLC.  70),  M.  tiaa  ruled  by  the  house  of  Gonzaga  (q.  v.) 

(roiB  1328  to  1708,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Austrians.     It  was 

apnred  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  again  in  1800,  and  having 

l«ca  held  by  Austria  from  1814  to  October  ii,  1866,  was  finally 

'^Rendered  to  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the  I'reaty  of  Vienna. 

Xion  {Menu  ^  '  thinker,'  probably  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  English  m^in  ;  comp.  also  Egyptian  Men  and  Greek 
Mimts\  the  traditionail  lawgiver  of  the  Hmdus,  and  founder  of 
the  caste  system.  Being  merely  a  metrical  resumi  of  older  mate- 
mis,  the  Institutes  of  l^t.  are  to  be  r^arded  as  representing  rather 
tile  ideal  order  of  society,  such  as  the  sacerdotal  caste  wouhl  wish, 
nUier  than  a  code  of  legislative  enactments.  In  this  respect  they 
may  be  oompaied  with  the  Mosaical  law.  The  sanctity  attributed 
to  ifae  Brahmins^  and  the  severity  of  the  peiudties  by  which  this 
11  enforced  on  the  lower  castes,  are  almost  incredible.  Besides 
Moal  regulations,  there  are  embodied  a  cosmogony,  a  svstem  of 
nctapbysica,  and  a  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
(iate  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  It  ia 
m^^nnediate  between  the  Vedas  and  the  epic  poems,  and  pro- 
Ubiy  coatemporaneotts  with  the  settlement  of  the  Aryan-speak- 
wc  not  m  the  upper  plains  of  Hindustan.  Translation  by  Sir 
^N.  Jones  (^  ed.  Land.  1825) ;  Elphinstone's  History  of  India, 
tdL  L  (4th  ed.  Lood.  1864). 

Xan'oel  X  OosuM^va.    See  Byzantink  Empikb. 

HMJinxff  is  used  in  ajgriculture  for  accelerating  the  growth  and 
mcreasing  the  |>rodttCtion  of  cultivated  crops.     Any  substance 
vhich,  when  mixed  with  soil,  promotes  vegetable  growth  comes 
v&der  the  designation  of  M.     The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Ut  wtamm  operare^  *  to  work  by  the  hand,  to  till,'  through  the 
French  mamonrvre^  '  tillage.*    The  bulk  of  the  organic  structure 
,   of  plants  b  composed  of  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon,  which,  in  the  several  combinations  of  carbonic 
actd,  water,  and  ammonia,  are  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  and 
tbe  »oiL     Besides  these  constituents,  however,  certain  minerals 
''irm  part  of  the  constituents  of  plants,  and  are,  tlierefore,  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.    These  earthy  substances  comprise  potash, 
aoia,  hme,  magnesia,  alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
oude  of  iron,  silica,  &c,  and  smce  they  are  found,  in  variable 
proportions,  in  the  ash  of  plants,  they  are  termed  ash-coustituents, 
<  Hi  (he  snfliciency  of  ash- constituents  in  the  soil,  depends  the  full 
■irrelopment  of  a  plant,  and  deficiency  in  any  one  essential  results 
in  unhealthy  and  limited  growth.     Were  the  same  crop,  as 
•heat,  to  be  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil  it  would,  on 
.-ocoont  of  the  annual  abstraction  of  the  essential  ash-constituents, 
eventually  become  infertile;  provision  must  therefore  be  made 
fur  returning  the  abstracted  constituents  to  the  soil.     A  rota- 
tioD  of  crops  is  generally  practised  bv  British  agriculturists, 
vheat  or  otner  cereals  being  succeeded  by  root  crops  and  grass, 
vbich  take  np  from  different  depths  of  soil  and  in  variable  pro- 
portions the  mineral  constituents  necessary  to  their  growth. 
The  exhanstkm  of  the  soil  b  thus  in  a  manner  retarded,  out  the 
ultimate  result  of  infertility  b  the  same,  unless  the  soil  be  re- 
cnnched  l/y  artificial  means,  in  other  words,  by  M    M.,  then, 
exerts  a  fet tilbing  influence  on  the  soil,  by  supplying  mineral 


constituents,  but  in  addition  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  maintains  the  soil  in  the  highest  state  of  prodnc- 
tivenesi. 

Liebig's  '  mineral  theory '  of  agriculture  sets  forth  that  the 
efficacy  of  M.  is  due  to  the  available  amount  of  ash-constilu- 
ents,  which  stimulate  in  direct  proportion  the  assimilation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
it  b  superfluous  to  supply  nitrogen  in  M.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, b  contrary  to  facts,  for  elaborate  and  prolonged  experi- 
ments at  Rotiiamstead  by  Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  {journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1847-64)  with  mineral  M.  and 
nitrogenous  M.,  separately  and  combined,  proved,  especially  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  that  a  vast  increase  of  produce  attended;  the 
use  of  M.  rich  in  nitrogen,  whereas  Liebig's  wheat  M.  used 
alone  failed  to  yield  good  crops. 

Natural  manures,  consisting  of  farmyard  M,,  or  the  excreta 
of  animals  kept  on  the  farm,  vegetable  refuse  of  all  kinds,  the 
oflal  of  slaughter-houses,  and  occasionally,  near  towns,  human 
dejecta,  formed  the  staple  fertilisers  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  In  seaboard  dbtricts,  fish  oflal  and  seaweed,  and 
in  inland  parts  wood  ashes,  soot,  &c.,  were  also  resorted  to. 
Farmyard  M.  b  most  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  since  it  con- 
tains all  the  coastituents  assimilated  by  them,  and  for  certain 
crops  its  value  and  amount  may  be  enhanced  by  a  proper  regard 
to  the  animab'  food.  Guano  (q.  v.),  experimentally  used  in 
Great  Britain  early  in  the  present  century,  formed  an  important 
addition  to  natural  manures,  and  it  eventually  rose  to  the  first 
rank  among  fertilisers.     Subsequently  a  number  of  other  natural 

I)roducts  were  imported  for  use  as  M.,  and  gradually  the  manu- 
acture  of  artificial  or  specific  manures  arose,  and  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  of  Britbh  indus- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  especially,  with  its  dense  population 
and  limited  area  of  arable  land,  extended  means  of  stimulating 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  produce  were  greatly  desiderated,  and  this  want 
specific  manures  have  been  found  to  supply.  In  the  preparation 
of  them,  the  M.  manufacturer  has  regard  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents  specially  affected  by  particular  kinds 
of  crops,  and  for  the  provision  of  these  constituents  very  diverse 
materials  are  laid  under  contribution.  Besides  the  natural 
manures  already  enumerated,  chloride  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blooa,  nitro- 
genous refuse  of  certain  factories,  as  tar,  hair,  leather,  glue,  horn, 
shoddy,  woollen  rag!^  &c.,  are  made  u-^e  of  in  compounding 
nitrogenous  manures,  which  are  specially  valuable  for  cereals, 
and  generally  useful  on  account  of  the  presence  of  phosphates 
and  alkalies.  Phosphatic  manures  are  chiefly  used  for  root  crops, 
and  into  their  composition  bones,  phosphatic  guano,  apatite, 
phosphorite,  coprolites,  &c,  enter  (see  Supbrphosphatk  of 
Lime).  To  heavy  clay  soils  and  others  deficient  in  lime,  slaked 
lime  is  applied,  or  marl,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are  incorporated 
with  the  artificial  M.     In  1876  Great  Britain  imported : 

Tout.  Value. 

Bones  of  Antmals  and  Fi«h  for  Manure  only      85,139      /S'4t7^ 

Guano I99»>9X        «ia95»744 

Manure*,  unenumerated         ....    904,707         543»i6s 

Man'uacriptfl  (Lat.  'what  are  written  with  the  hand,' 
also  M,  libri,  or  codices  manuscripti)  is  the  name  given  to  all 
books  written  with  the  hand,  before  and  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  reading  and  proper  use  of  these  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  science  of  Diplomatics ;  their  preservation,  cataloguing, 
&c.,  develops  and  tests  the  knowledge  of  the  librarian.  Ail  old 
M.  still  extant  are  written  either  *on  parchment  or  paper.  The 
paper  is  partly  Egyptian,  made  from  the  papyrus  plant,  the  use 
of  which  for  M.  ceased  in  the  West  in  the  9th  c.,  partly  cotton 
or  silk  {cAarta  bombycina),  invented  in  the  East  about  706  A.D., 
which  was  used  until  the  invention  of  linen-paper  in  the  13th  or 
14th  c.  Pens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  7th  c.  Black  ink  was 
most  common.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  oven  black,  soot  of  rosin 
and  pitch,  burned  ivory,  ground  coal,  &c,  and  in  the  earliest 
times  was  not  mixed  with  vitriol.  Red  {rubrum)  ink  b  also 
found  in  very  old  M.  The  opening  letters,  the  first  lines,  and  the 
index  were  written  in  it,  hence  the  expressions  rubrum,  rubric, 
and  rubricator.  Blue  ink  was  seldom  used ;  green  and  yellow 
still  less  so.  In  respect  of  their  outer  form  M.  were  divided 
(I)  rolls  iyolumina),  the  oldest  kind,  and  (2)  stitched  books,  the 
codices  proper.  Among  the  andentt  writers  of  M.  {scriba  or 
librarit)  were  freed  men  or  slaves ;  in  later  times  the  monks,  the 
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Benedictines,  by  the  niles  of  their  order,  were  bound  to  undertake 
the  task :  correctors  and  nibricators  afterwards  amended  and  em- 
bellished the  manuscript  text.  The  internal  characteristics,  espe- 
cially the  peculiarities  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the  letters,  are 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  external  signs  forjudging  of  the 
age,  value,  &c.,  of  M.  Waller's  manuscript  Lexicon  Diplomati- 
cum  (3  vols.  Goit.  1745-47)  is  still  of  great  value  for  this  division. 
The  age  of  Greek  M.  is  less  easily  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  writing  than  the  Latin.  In  general  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  characters  of  Greek  M.  are  lighter,  more  pleasing  and 
flowing  the  older  the  M.  are,  and  that  they  become  stiffer  and 
stiffer  in  later  times.  The  want  or  existence  of  the  Greek 
accents  decides  nothing.  Greek  M.  older  than  the  7th  or  6th 
c.  will  not  be  easily  found.  The  characters  of  Latin  M.  have 
been  classified  partly  according  to  their  largeness  or  smallness 
{majuskeln  or  mintssMn),  partly  according  to  the  different 
shape  and  aspect  which  they  assumed  among  different  nations, 
or  at  certain  periods  {Scriptura  Roniana^  antiqua,  Merovingica^ 
Longobardica^  Carolingica^  &c.,  to  which,  after  the  12th  c,  was 
added  the  so-called  Gothic^  which  is  a  skilfully  sharpened  and 
corniced  Minuskcl)^  and  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  rules 
have  been  framed  by  which  tlie  age  of  M.  can  be  determined. 
Before  the  8th  c.  punctuation  is  seldom  seen,  and  even  after  its 
introduction  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries,  M.  are  found 
without  punctuation,  but  with  the  separation  of  the  word.  M. 
which  have  small  capitals  or  other  divisions  are  always  old.  The 
so-called  direction- word,  or  the  first  word  of  the  following  sheet, 
at  the  end  of  the  foregoing,  belongs  to  the  12th  and  following  cen- 
turies. The  fewer  and  lighter  abbreviations  a  manuscript  has, 
the  older  it  is.  In  the  oldest  M.  the  words  usually  follow  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  without  any  division  ;  it  is  only  since  the 
9th  c,  that  the  division  of  words  has  become  general.  The  form 
of  the  Arabian  letters,  which  one  first  finds  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 2th  c,  also  contributes  to  fix  the  age  of  M.  Many  M.  dis- 
tinctly state  at  the  end  when  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
written.  The  genuineness  of  these  subscriptions  must  not  be 
accepted  without  investigation,  as  they  often  appear  only  on  one 
part  of  the  M.,  or  are  pure  forgeries.  Nor  can  one  determine 
with  certainty  from  these  the  age  of  the  M.,  as  later  writers 
of^en  copy  such  notices  from  the  originals  before  them.  M. 
from  which  the  original  writing  has  been  effaced  by  a  new 
and  later  writing,  are  called  Palimpsests  (q.  v.).  See  Ebert, 
Handschrifienkunde  (2  vols.  Lcips.  1825-27);  Kirchhoff,  Die 
Handschrijienhdndler  des  Mittelalters  (Leips.  1 853);  Leon  de 
Rosny,  Recherches  Historiques  et  Philologiques  sur  fEcriture  des 
Dijfirents  Peuples^  Auciens  et  Modemes  (Par.  1857-58). 

Illumination  of  Af, — Egyptian  illumination,  the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  consisted  in  the  use  of  a 
vermilion  colour  for  the  first  character  in  each  leading  passage. 
There  is  little  good  decoration  in  the  oldest  Latin  MSS.,  such 
as  the  Vienna  Roman  Calendar  and  the  Vatican  Virgil,  both 
of  the  4th  c  They  contain  coarse  illustrations,  with  an  occa- 
sional red  border,  figures  shaded  in  bistre  with  a  pen,  and 
outlines  filled  in  with  heavy  colours.  There  are  also,  however, 
some  cases  of  golden  lettering  on  rose-stained  vellum  {e^.^  St. 
Jerome's  Preface  to  Book  of  job).  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  MSS. 
of  the  5th  c.  that  we  first  find  gold  borders  surrounding  white 
or  stained  vellum,  ognind,  the  letters  being  golden,  or  black  or  of 
some  other  colour,  and  the  ground  being  sometimes  golden. 
Only  one  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Codex  Argen- 
tens  of  Ulfilas  (a.d.  360)  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Up- 
sala,  the  earliest  Mceso-Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels,  written  m 
silver  and  gold  letters  on  a  purple  ground.  Passing  over  the 
MSS.  known  as  the  Vienna  gold,  silver,  and  purple  Gospels,  we 
come  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (6th  c.)  when  a  dis- 
tinct Persian  influence  is  said  to  appear  in  the  Byzantine  illu- 
minations, as  well  as  in  the  contemporary  architecture.  Instead 
of  the  symbolism  of  the  Catacombs,  we  have  the  elaborate  realism 
which  appears  in  the  square  and  oblong  framed  pictures  of  the 
Eusebian  Canons  and  the  Syriac  Gospels.  These  patterns  were 
carried  through  Europe  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  but  an 
entirely  original  style  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  early 
Irish  Church,  who  formed  their  initial  letters  and  borders  and 
tesselated  pages  by  means  of  small  compartments  filled  with 
diagonal  lines,  concentric  spirals,  interlaced  ribbons,  rows  of  red 
dots,  and  a  great  variety  of  lacertine  animals  and  birds.  This 
style,  of  which  the  Book  of  KelU  and  the  Durham  Book  are  the 
finest  specimens,  was  extensively  spread  by  Columba,  Aidan, 
198 


Boniface,  and  Kilian.     Gold  is  sparingly  used,  and  there  are  no 
body  colour  pictures.    The  Augostinian  books  present  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Irish  decoration  with  Old  English  writing  and  Utm 
pictures  well  shaded  and  done  with  the  brush.    A  kter  com* 
bination,  in  which  gold  is  more  profuse,  and  the  lettcn  other 
than  initial  are  Roman  rustic  capitals,  is  shown  in  the  Utrecht 
Psalter.     It  is  marked,  too,  by  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  the 
coloured  Latin  miniatures  formerly  prevalent.     Even  in  Engliod, 
though  gold  writing  and  rose-staining  were  not  generallj  pnc* 
tised,  MSS.  as  splendid  in  coloured  decoration  as  any  in  Byzan- 
tium were  occasionally  produced.     Such,  among  muyoUien, 
was  the  Benedictorial  of  St.  Ethelwold,  the  work  of  the  fvnoas 
painter-monks  {illuminatores,  notarii,  and  librarU  mUiouarn)  of 
Hyde  Abbey  [Winchester  New.  Minster].     When  black  ink  was 
used  for  liturgies,  red  ink  was  used  for  title-page  and  headings, 
hence  rubric.     Green,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  capitals.     Azure  and  vermilion  were  favourite  colouri 
for  the  pure  decoration,  some  of  which  are  so  brilliant  and  dorahie 
as  to  suggest  the  use  of  oil,  though  white  of  egg  was  more  pro- 
bably employed.     The  work  of  the  Scriptorium,  which  .\lcijm 
says  is  better  than  field  work,  as  profiting  both  soul  and  body, 
was  not  confined  to  gospels,  missals,  anthems,  but  included  some 
leading  classics.     From  the  fusion  of  the  Roman  or  Pictocial, 
the  Byzantine  or  Golden,  and  the  Hiberno-English  or  Intricate, 
sprang  the  Romanesque  and  ultimately  the  medieval    In  the 
Caroline  writings,  ^^.,  the  Evangelistiarium  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  products  of  the  great  abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  we  haTC 
the  beginnings  of  the  eclectic  French  school,  in  which  p«rpls 
vellum  and  gold  lettering  are  sometimes  found  along  with  Kuiic 
borders,  Latin  figures,  Old  English  fretwork,  and  an  ontUne  style 
quite  different  from  the  fluttering  outline  of  the  penticule  sketches 
of  the  Hiberno-English.     There  is  also  the  odd  broken-hacked 
letter  called  from  its  birthplace  Lombard  brisi.    This  French 
movement  was  probably  helped  by  the  dispersion  of  Greek  artists 
under  the  Iconoclastic  emperors.     At  Byzantium  itself^  the  T^ 
vival  under  Basil  the  Macedonian  was  ultimately  overlaid  by 
Saracenic  and  Moorish  decoration.     In  Italy  classical  traditions 
were  for  long  wholly  lost  until  recovered  under  the  teaching  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto.     In  the  Orman  MSS.  of  the  12th  c  (ooder 
Barbarossa)  we  find,  in  connection  with  the  Caroline  knotted 
ends  to  initials,  the  profuse,  but  stiff,  foliation  which,  so  &r  an 
imitation  of  nature,  prepares  the  way  for  the  medieval  or  (}othic 
of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.     This  foliation,  the  work 
of  the  pen  more  than  the  brush,  has  a  close  similarity  to  the 
black  lead  lines  of  stained  glass  painting.     One  sign  of  the  transi- 
tion to  medieval  is  the  restriction  of  the  enormous  Arabesqae 
initial  to  the  comer  formed  by  the  top  and  side  ornaments.  Hie 
medieval  reached  its  climax  in  the  14th  c,  Jean  Due  de  Beni 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  being  two  of  its  greatest  patrons,    h 
varied  in  different  countries  just  as  the  Gothic  architecture  did. 
In  England  the  colouring  was  fuller  and  deeper  than  in  Fiana, 
and  the  action  of  the  figures  was  more  intense^  a  vein  of  carica- 
ture appearing  in  secular  MSS.     There  also  appeared  the  dia- 
pered background  of  burnished  gold,  which  latterly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Van  Eycks  became  an  archi- 
tectural and  then  a  landscape   background.     The  principal 
English  products  may  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  library.     In  Italy,  illumination,  which  Dante  men- 
tions as  an  art  belonging  to  Paris,  was  revived  in  the  Ijtk  c.  by 
Oderigi  and  Bolognese.     To  these  succeeded  Fiorentino,  Fra 
Angelico,  Memmi  (of  Sienna),  Cosme  of  Ferrara,  and  many 
others.     Of  these  quatro  and  cinaue  cento  works,  all  inspired  H 
a  mystical  religious  sentiment,  the  finest  are  the  choir  books  ci 
Sienna  Cathedral.     Some  have  been  chromo-lithographed  hs  '^^ 
Arundel  Society.     Among  the  authors  of  arabesques  and  nucu- 
tures  on  secular  subjects,  the  greatest  names  are  Girolaino  ard 
Giulio  Clovio.     In  the  first  block -books  spaces  were  left  «or 
illuminated  initials,  &c.,  to  be  filled  in  by  hand,  but  these  "ftrt 
afterwards  reproduced  (except  in  colour)  from  blocks  or  mot* 
able  types,  as  in  the  Mainz  Psalter.     At  the  Reformation  v^^t 
quantities  of  illuminated  MSS.  were  destroyed  as  *sopersti'.i^» 
books,'     (See  Bale's  account  of  this.)    The  principal  aathont  c* 
on  this  subject  are!:  li\xmi^hxty*%  JUuminateJ Books  of  tke Mu^'- 
Ages;  Tymm's  and  Wyatts*  Art  of  lUummaHng;  Agino-^rt. 
Histoire  de  tArt  par  Us  Monuments;  Kugler,  Handhuch  de* 
Kunstgeschickte ;    Sylvestre    and    ChampoUion's  Palkgr^^ 
Universelle  ;  Shaw's  Illuminated  Ornaments.     Practical  inform*. 
tion  will  be  got  in  the  works  of  De  Lara,  Luden,  Hsmwn, 
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;  Aadky,  Heme,  and  TTU  Illummai9r.    SpecUl  works  are  West* 
I  vood's  PuUtogtccpkui  Sacra  Pictoria^  and  Chassants*  Mamtd  da 

Xaautius  (ItaL  Mohumu  or  Manucei)  Aldus,  a  (amous 
ariy  printer,  ako  often  called  '  Aldus  the  Elder/  was  bom  at 

.  Buanoin  1449.  From  his  press  at  Venice,  established  1488, 
oaie  the  cdebtmted  Aldine    Editions  (q.  v.),  so  called  after 

I  AJdm,  which  instantly  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  improved 
typography,  and  are  still  highly  prised  for  their  accuracy.  M. 
iruagood  classic,  and  was  assuted  in  his  editorial  work  by 
nioy  other  scholars,  who  joined  him  in  forming  the  Aldine 
Academy.  H e  printed  twenty-eight  EdUuma  Principes  of  Greek 
iaihon,  compiled  a  Greek-liitin  lexicon,  and  died  at  Venice, 
wh  February  1515.     The  printing  establishment  was  kept  up 

I  nil  the  death  of  his  grandson,  '  Aldus  the  Younger,'  28th  Oct. 
1 597.  See  Renonnrd,  Annala  de  VlmfrimirU  des  Aides  (3d  ed., 
I'ar.  i8j4),  and  Schiik,  Aldus  M,  und  stint  Zeitgemssen  (Deri. 
1863). 


a  town  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
bordering  on  Independent  Burmah,  the  scene  of  the  treacherous 
iBiader  A  Mr.  Marpuy,  an  enterprising  British  diplomatic  officer, 
OB  »d  February  1875.  ^^  Jmmty  of  A.  R.  Margaryfrom 
Siam^kae  to  Bkamo^  and  back  to  Af.  (Lond.  1876). 

Xuuo^  Al^saandxo,  a  great  lulian  author  of  noble 
parentage,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1784*  educated  at  Milan  and 
Puist  went  to  Paris  in  1805,  where  he  showed  his  first  poem 
apoa  the  death  of  Carlo  Imbonati  to  the  poet  Fauriel.  In  1808 
be  married  the  daughter  of  a  Geneva  banker  and  retired  to  the 
oeighbonrhood  of  Milan.  Five  years  after  he  published  some 
hmns  of  a  religious  caste,  which  obtained  a  great  popularity, 
tad  in  l8a6  appeared  the  tragedy  II  Conic  di  Carmagnda^  a 
vork  which  forestalled  the  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo  in  its  spirit 
of  roaianticism  and  scorn  for  the  historical  unities.  In  1827  M. 
psbli»bed  what  remains  his  masterpiece,  I  Fromcssi  Sfosi^  a  novel 
ilealing  with  scenes  and  characters  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
c,  sml  modelled  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  W. 
Scott  No  modem  work  has  been  more  widely  read.  Up  till 
the  jear  1877,  116  Italian  editions  had  been  issued  ;  17  transla- 
tioos  in  German,  19  in  French,  and  10  in  English.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent, dramatic,  and  picturesque  novel,  and  will  long  preserve 
t'^e  Dime  of  its  author.  M.  was  nominated  an  Italian  senator  in 
i^  and  died  May  32,  1873.  A  complete  edition  of  M.'s 
worki,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by  Tomaseo  at  Florence, 
1K28-29U    See  Sainte-Bcuve's  Portraits  Contemporatns  {yo\,  \\.), 

Xao'ii  (j>.,  'native'),  the  name  of  the  race  by  whom  New 
Zcalind  was  inhabited  when  discovered  by  Europeans.  The  M, 
teloog  to  the  Malayan  family  of  mankind,  but  are  evidently  of 
nixed  descent,  their  features  manifesting  the  greatest  diversity 
of  type.  In  some  of  the  leading  tril)es  the  physiognomy,  com- 
plexion, and  hair  of  the  chieis  closely  resemble  those  of  Euro- 
peins ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  incline  more  to  the  negro 
type,  much  modified  and  improved.  They  are  of  square  buUd, 
a^Ttsging  5  feet  6^  inches  in  height,  and  muscular,  though  in- 
fcnor  in  this  respect  to  Europeans. 

<  The  origin  of  the  M.  is  enshrouded  in  much  uncertainty. 
The  native  traditions— on  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed — 
relate  that  the  M.  came  to  New  Zealand  about  500  years  ago  in 
two  onoes,  named  the  Arawa  and  Tainui,  from  Hawaiki,  which 
saae  ethnologists  identify  with  Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(q  V.  \,  while  others  identify  it  with  the  much  nearer  island  of 
M?aii,  in  the  Sarooan  group.  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson,  of  Otago, 
los  made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  trace  the  M.,  through  the 
MslsTS,  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Barata,  in  Southern  India, 
I'lang  his  arguments  principally  upon  linguistic  evidence.  His 
(heary  is  supported  by  the  discovery,  some  years  ago,  of  a 
K-shminical  bell,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  ancient  Tamil 
cbiiacter,  in  the  North  Island.  In  1877,  too,  there  were  dis- 
lovered,  in  the  Weka  Pass  Ranges  in  the  Middle  Island,  some 
remarkable  rock  paintings,  representing  animals  foreign  to  New 
Zealand,  weapons  and  oresses  of  semi-civilised  people,  together 

I  with  inscriptions  in  a  character  resembling  the  Tamil  In  the 
Chatham  Islands  (q.  v.)  there  lingers  a  snudl  remnant  of  a  race 

!  called  the  Mortons  or  Maiorioris,  which  some  believe  to  have 
l«ea  the  aboriginal  race  of  New  Zoiland.     Hie  Morioris  are  a 

.  thorter  and  feebler  race  than  the  M.,  by  whom  and  epidemic 
disesse  thdr  nuaber  has  been  rednoed  to  14a 


The  M.  are  a  brave  and  intelligent^  but  revengeful  and 
treacherous  race,  their  moral  perceptions  being  as  dull  as  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  acute.  They  are  close  observers  of 
nature,  and  when  first  known  were  found  to  have  a  surprisingly 
correct  system  of  botanical  classification  of  their  own.  War  of 
the  most  cruel  and  relentless  kind  was  their  principal  occupa- 
tion, and  in  its  track  slavery  and  cannibalism  followed.  The 
latter  the  M.  assert  to  have  been  unknown  to  their  ancestors 
before  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand.  At  one  time  universal, 
this  horrible  practice  is  now  extinct,  no  case  having  occurred 
since  the  war  in  1869.  Infanticide,  polygamy,  tattooing,  and 
/a/M  (taboo)  were  also  M.  customs  which  are  now  obsolete,  or 
nearly  sa  By  the  last  the  priests  declared  certain  persons  or 
objects  to  be  consecrated  and  inviolable,  and  Mr.  Colenso  states 
that '  the  stoutest  and  fiercest  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  bowed 
like  an  infant  before  it,  and  dared  not  disobey  its  behests.' 
Though  without  any  definite  form  of  religion,  the  M.  in  their  pagan 
condition  were  much  under  the  influence  of  sorcerers  who  traded 
on  their  superstitions.  The  M.  idea  of  a  spirit  was  confined  to 
that  of  an  a/Ma,  or  evil  demon,  whom  he  sought  to  propitiate. 
Onlv  one  tribe  worshipped  idols,  and  another  trees,  but  the 
rainbow  was  everywhere  an  object  of  veneration,  and  the  spider 
and  lisard  were  regarded  with  awe.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity amone  the  M.  has  been  much  checked  since  1863  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Hauhau  religion,  a  singular  medley  of  Scripture 
truth  and  fanatical  superstition. 

The  M.  system  of  government  was  tribal,  the  country  being 
divided  between  large  clans,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  in  the 
North  Island,  and  these  being  in  turn  subdivided  into  numerous 
small  tribes  or  ha^s.  The  titles  to  land  were  most  compli- 
cated, and  gave  rise  to  endless  bloodshed.  Since  1858  an  influ- 
ential section  of  the  M.  have  kept  aloof  from  Europeans^  yielding 
allegiance  only  to  a  king  chosen  by  themselves,  and  the  Queen's 
writ  does  not  ran  in  their  territory.  This  movement  caused  two 
fierce  wars  in  i860  and  1863.  A  third  war,  m  186&-69,  had  its 
origin  in  a  massacre  of  colonists  by  M.  prisoners  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

The  M.  are  excellent  sailors  and  fishermen,  while  their  mili- 
tary skill  and  oratorical  powers  are  remarkable.  They  are  too 
indolent,  however,  to  attain  success  as  agriculturists  or  artisans, 
though  they  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  display  much 
skill  in  weaving  and  carvmg.  Schools  are  now  common  among 
them,  and  they  also  own  and  publish  two  newspapers.  A  few 
have  risen  to  affluence  by  leasing  their  land,  and  live  in  the  best 
European  st^le,  while  M.  members  sit  in  both  houses  of  the 
Colonial  legislature.  Nevertheless  the  M.,  as  a  people,  have 
made  little  real  progress  in  civilisation  beyond  dropping;  their 
barbarous  customs  and  adopting  the  European  dress,  while  they 
have  acquired  the  vices  of  civilised  races  with  a  fatal  readiness. 
Through  the  operation  of  these,  and  of  epidemics,  especially  in- 
fluenza, the  M.  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  In  1874  the 
M.  population  of  New  Zealand  was  officially  estimated  at 
46,016^  of  whom  43,408  were  in  the  North  Island. 

The  M.  language  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Polynesian  tongue, 
and  is  divided  into  ten  dialects.  It  contains  only  fifteen  letters — 
five  vowels  and  ten  consonants — and  is  both  euphonious  and  ex- 

Eressive.     Every  syllable  ends  in  a  voweL    Tne  language  was 
rst  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  Scriptures 
and  other  books  have  Seen  translated  into  it. 

See  Dr.  Dieflienbach's  Travels  in  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1843) ; 
Rev.  R.  Taylor's  Te-lka-a-Maui  (Lond.  i8^^) ;  Sir  G.  Grey's 
Polynesian  Mythology  (Lond.  1 855) ;  Dr.  A.  Thomson's  Story  of 
New  Zealand^  Past  and  Praent  (Lond.  1859);  Dr.  Kari 
Scherzer's  Voyage  of  the  Nevara  (Lond.  1863) ;  Judge  Manning's 
Old  New  ZeaUmdf  by  a  Pakcha-Maori  (new  ra.  Lond.  1877) ; 
and  valuable  papers  by  various  authors  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  New  Zealand  Jnstitute  {yitWxn^oxk,  New  Zealand)  vols,  i., 
iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  ;  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  0/ 
London  (1869),  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Instil 
tute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (voL  v.). 

Map  (Lat.  mappa^  *  a  doth')  is  usually  applied  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  a 
plane  sheet  The  name  is  also  used  to  designate  a  similar  repre- 
sentation of  the  celestial  vault,  or  of  the  sturfaces  of  the  planeu 
or  satellites  as  they  appear  throu^  a  powerfiil  telescope.  The 
first  scientifically  constructed  maps  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
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c.  of  the  Christian  era;  but  attempts  had  been  made  at  a 
much  earlier  date  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus  (600  B.C.), 
by  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (250  B.c.)»  and  Hipparchus  of 
Bithynia  (200  B.C.).  In  the  3d  c.  A.D.  the  Romans  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mapping  by  the  construction 
of  the  famous  Pentingerian  table,  which  represented  the  then 
known  world,  with  the  principal  roads.  During  the  middle 
nges,  the  construction  ot  maps  for  useful  purposes  was  quite 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  no  true  improvement  in  this  tespect 
was  made  until  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  the  growing 
commerce  of  Italy  rendered  mapping  a  nece^^sity.  The  great 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cylindric  projection  of  the  sphere  by  Mercator 
in  1556  gave  mapping  a  powerful  impulse.  The  elaborate 
atlases  of  Blaen  (1650),  De  Wit  (1680),  and  Sanson,  geographer 
to  the  French  king  (1690-96),  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  that  age.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c,  the  survey  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  undertaken, 
and  their  M.  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  maps. 
With  the  improvement  of  methods  and  instruments,  the  con* 
fitruction  of  maps  has  now  attained  great  perfection.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  and  the  similar 
maps  of  other  civilised  nations,  are  marvels  of  accuracy.  In 
the  delineation  of  maps,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earth 
is  spherical,  and  that  by  no  process  of  development  can  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  be  made  to  coincide  with  a  plane.  The  representa- 
tion of  terrestrial  configuration  upon  a  plane  must  be  effected 
by  some  method  of  projection  or  approximate  development.  Of 
the  methods  of  projection,  the  stereograpkic  and  orthographic  are 
the  most  important,  both  giving  a  true  perspective  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  globe.  In  the  former,  the  eye  is  conceived  to  be 
])laced  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  opposite  the  part  to  be  de- 
lineated. In  the  latter  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  so  that  the  rays  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  are  parallel. 
The  stereographic  method  contracts  the  centre  of  the  M.  and 
enlarges  it  towards  the  circumference,  while  the  orthographic 
gives  an  almost  accurate  representation  of  the  centre,  but  very 
much  contracts  the  circumference.  By  a  combination  of  these 
two  projections,  the  ordinary  ^/<[7^///<r/r  projection  of  a  hemisphere 
is  obtained.  The  methods  in  common  use,  however,  as  affording 
a  more  accurate  representation  than  these,  are  those  of  approxi- 
mate development.  The  configurations  of  the  surface  are  pro- 
jected from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  upon  a  circumscribing  cone 
or  cylinder,  whose  axis  is  coincident  with  the  polar  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  the  cone  or  cylinder  is  then  developed  into  a  plane. 
The  former,  or  conical  projectiofty  is  very  convenient  for  small 
portions,  and  with  modifications  for  larger  tracks,  even  such  as 
whole  continents,  llie  latter,  or  cylindric  projection^  known 
best  as  Mercator^ 5  projection^  is  invaluable  in  the  construction  of 
maps  for  purposes  of  Navigation  (q.  v.),  and  as  being  the  only 
method  by  which  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  repre- 
sented on  one  sheet. 

Map,  or  Mapes,  Walter,  the  most  brilliant  literary  genius 
of  the  X2th  c.,  was  born  on  the  Welsh  border  al)out  1 143, 
studied  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  II.  In  11 73  he 
presided  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes  as  one  of  the  King's  Justices  in 
Eyre,  and  subsequently  acted  as  royal  chaplain  during  Henry's 
wars  with  his  sons.  He  represented  his  sovereign  at  the  court 
of  Louis  VII.,  attended  the  Lateran  Council  at  Rome  in  1 179, 
was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and 
finally,  in  1 196,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  does  not  again 
appear  in  history,  but  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  12 10.  M. 
wrote  mostly  in  Latin,  but  his  matter  is  as  thoroughly  English 
as  if  it  had  been  couched  in  the  vernacular.  His  work  falls 
naturally  into  three  divisions — ^The  I^oems  of  Golias,  the  De 
Augis  CurialiuMf  and  his  Contributions  to  the  Arthurian  Ro- 
mance. The  first  of  these,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1S41,  is  a  collection  of  .sparkling  and  stinging  satires 
on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  certain 
Bishop  Golias,  a  bibulous  and  gluttonous  voluptuary.  One  of 
the  pieces,  the  Confessio  Golia^  contains  the  famous  verses 
beginning  '  Meum  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori,'  which 
probably  suggested  the  misleading  phrase  '  the  Anacreon  of  the 
I2ih  c'  applied  to  M.  by  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  De  Nugis 
Curialium  (*On  the  Trifles  of  Courtiers'),  edited  by  Mr. 
Wright,   from  a  single   MS.   in   1850,   is    a  prose  miscellany 


in  five  books,  called  Distinctiones^  and  is  full  of  anecdote  ud  1 
gossip  of  all  kinds,  with  stories  of  heretics,  hermits,  &c,  pktom 
of  popular  manners,  and  of  the  English  court,  faity  tile«,  and 
satirical  sketches  of  the  monkish  orders.  His  additions  to  the 
Arthurian  Romance  constitute  the  noblest  part  of  that  heroic 
legend,  and  include  the  story  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  the  Quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  Mort  Artus.  See  Morley't  Hvtm 
of  English  Literature. 

Ma'ple,  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  of  the  tribe  Ac/rinet 
of  the  great  tropical  order  Sapindacea.  It  consists  of  lome 
50  species  of  large  or  small  trees  spread  through  the  N. 
hemisphere,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  cu 
here  be  specified.  The  common  M.  (^.  campeUre)  gires  a 
compact  and  fine  grained  wood,  sought  after  for  choice  for' 
niture  ;  grows  to  40  feet,  but  can  be  trimmed  down  for  hedge 
purposes. — A,  saccharinum^  or  sugar  M.  of  N.  America,  is  1 
large  tree,  with  strong  wood,  which  when  well  seasoned  is  used 
for  axle-trees,  spokes,  also  for  chairs ;  when  knotty  or  cur'.y .: 
furnishes  the  bird's-eye  or  curly  M.-wood ;  from  this  tree  the 
chief  supply  of  saccharine  fluid  so  extensively  converted  inio 
M. -sugar,  is  obtained  by  tapping ;  the  autumnal  leaf  culocr- 
ing  is  superb. — A.  rubrum^  or  red  M.  of  N.  Amenca;  1 
handsome  tree  attaining  80  feet ;  wood  useful  for  foniitoie ; 
yields  about  half  the  quantity  of  sugar  as  the  preceding—.! 
dasycarpnntt  or  white  M.  of  N.  America ;  a  most  beaotiful  trK 
of  rapid  growth,  attaining  50  feet,  and  sometimes  9  feet  in 
diameter ;  wood  pale  and  soft,  but  much  praised  for  street  plaok- 
ing ;  sugar  supply  same  as  red  M. — A,  pseudo-platanus,  the 
sycamore  M.  (tlie  Scotch  plane-tree),  native  of  mid  Ecmpe 
and  W.  Asia  but  thoroughly  naturalised  in  Britain,  reaches 
100  feet ;  wood  compact  and  firm,  valuable  for  turnery,  &c ; 
makes  superior  charcoal ;  will  stand  exposure  to  les-air.— ^. 
platanoidesy  or  Norway  M.,  a  tree  of  imposing  appearance,  ir- 
commended  for  ornamental  gardening  ;  its  pale  wood  much  n^ 
by  cabinetmakers. — A.  palmatum,  a  l>eautiful  tree,  and  a  nativv* 
of  Japan,  in  which  countrv  probably  25  otlier  species  are  ifi^l^ 
genous,  most  of  them  highly  omamentaL 

Maqui,  the  French  name  for  Aristotdia  M^  a  small  tree  be 
longing  to  natural  order  Tiliacea.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where 
the  wood  is  used  in  making  musical  instruments,  for  whicli  the 
tough  bark  supplies  the  necessary  strii^[s.  The  berries  are 
edible,  and  a  wine  for  use  in  malignant  fever  is  prepared  frooi 
them. 

Mar'abouts,  a  semi-priestly  caste  among  the  Mohamnied.ia 
Berbers  of  North- Western  Africa,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  (q.  v.).  Their  office  is  hereditary; 
they  are  accredited  with  prophetic  and  miraculous  gifts,  and 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  the  interpreters 
of  the  civil  and  religious  law.  Their  influence  culminated  in  the 
person  of  Abd-el-Kader  (q.  v.),  and  was  greatly  weakened  m 
1856  by  Robert  Houdin,  who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Frtcc:. 
govcmmenf,  competed  with  and  far  excelled  them  in  their  fca'.^ 
of  jugglery. 

Maracaylbo  (*  the  headland  on  the  sea '),  now  called  Sin 
Carlos,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  state  of  Zalii. 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  channel  which  connects  the  lake  aa.: 
gulf  of  M.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  and  has  i  goo-i 
harbour,  which  can  only  be  reached,  however,  by  tci.^.» 
duiw^ing  less  than  10  feet.  There  is  some  shipbuilding,  ».i 
a  trade  in  cacao,  cotton,  fustic,  coffee,  cattle,  &c.  In  i^r^ 
the  imports  (chiefly  manufactured  goods  from  the  Udjiw 
Slates)  amounted  in  value  to  ;f285,536.  The  port  is  n**^ 
(1877)  closed  to  foreign  trade,  except  in  the  two  articles  dte- 
wood  and  fustic.  Pop.  (1873)  21,954. — The  Lalu  pJ  M.,  w 
the  N.W.  of  Venezuela,  is  100  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  a»* 
70  broad,  and  communicates  by  a  channel,  20  miles  long  an:  \ 
broad,  with  the  Gulf  of  Af.,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
lake  is  deep,  but  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  bars.  Dunog  tv 
N.  winds  of  April  and  May  its  waters  become  brackUh.  Ifc* 
fortified  entrance  was  the  last  spot  held  by  the  SpaniAnlS)  v>d 
was  relinquished  on  the  9th  November  1823. 

Mar'agha,  an  old  walled  town  in  Azerbijan,  Persia,  Sj' 
miles  N.W.  of  Teheran,  on  a  feeder  of  Lake  Unimiah,  drstu : 
10  miles.  It  has  glass  works,  and  a  handsome  public  bath,  a»i 
some  distance  off*  are  the  famous  M.  marble  pits.  The  M. 
marble,  much  prized  throughout  Persta,  is  nearly  ti«n<parent 
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when  in  thin  (dates,  and  is  thus  used  for  windows  to  the  baths 
of  Tabrei.    Pop.  15,000  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Mukadam. 

KaYAh  (Heb.  'bitterness'),  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
viliienesi  Of  Shur,  three  davs'  joornqr  from  the  point  where 
the  Isne&tes  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  The  waters  were  so  bitter 
that  it  was  impossible  to  drink  them,  but  they  were  sweetened 
bj  Moses  casting  in  a  tree  which  '  the  Lord  showed  him '  (Exod. 
ST.  3J-25). 

Man^o',  an  Island  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Fv^  and  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and  PaWi,  is 
tSo  miles  long  and  125  broad.  It  is  low-lying,  but  in  parts 
rocky,  and  in  the  S.  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  On  the 
noxthem  pastures  are  reared  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Pop.  20^000^  mostly  Indians  and  Mestizoes. 

Xazaaha'o,  or  MftraTi'haTnj  a  province  of  Brazil,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pan£,  S.  and  E.  by  Piauhy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Paranahyba,  and  W.  by  Gozaz. 
.\xet  141,651  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  359,040^  of  whom  74,939 
•ere  slaves.  It  produces  rich  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice, 
much  fine  timber  and  dyewood.  In  the  S.  W.  are  several  ranges 
of  low  hills,  yielding  iron  and  lead  ores  and  antimony,  llie 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  a  mixed  race  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
whites,  but  there  are  a  few  pure  Indian  tribes. — M.,  San  Luiz 
de^  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
ihe  M.  River,  is  a  handsome  Uiriving  city,  with  many  fine 
buildings.  It  b  built  on  two  hills,  and  the  streets  are  gene- 
nlly  too  steep  for  carriages.  The  seat  of  a  bishop,  it  has  a 
Urge  Gsthednu,  many  convents,  a  lyceum,  &c  The  harbour  is 
commodionSi  though  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance.  Pop.  (1872) 
3'.€o4. 

Karalno,  an  old  town  of  Italy,  8  miles  N.  of  Naples,  has 
mzny  interesting  imtiquities.     Pop.  (1874)  7143. 

ICannta'OMB,  a  natnnd  order  of  Endogens,  of  about  160 
spedes,  all  tropical,  and  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America.  In 
uk  economic  point  the  order  is  valuable  for  its  large  starch 
supply.  (See  Arkowroot.)  Besides  the  various  species  of 
Ctmta  (q.  v.),  the  Marantas  and  Calaihttu^  with  beautifully 
mottled  and  streakked  foliage,  seen  in  our  hot-houses,  belong  to 
tbeM. 


a  delicate  and  valuable  liqueur,  distilled  from 
I  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Marasca  cherry,  a  sweet  dark  coloured  fruit 
'  caUiirated  in  Dalmatia.    The  liqueur  is  further  flavoured  and 

sweetened  after  distillation.    The  finest  is  the  M.  of  Zari,  and  is 

inported  in  square  wickered  bottles  or  flasks. 

Karat,  Jean  Paul,  was  bom  at  Boudry,  May  24,  1744. 

The  earlier  pan  of  his  career  is  only  indifferently  known,  though 

it  has  been  neld  to  be  proved  that  in  1774  he  was  in  England, 

where  be  published  the  Chains  of  Slavery,  that  he  gave  lessons 

•Q  E<&kburgh  (i775)t  and  that  (1776)  he  was  committed  to  pri- 

i")fi  for  stMkung  medals  from  the  Oxford  Museum.    It  is  at  least 

ctrtam  that  he  tried  several  careers  before  becoming  (1789)  one 

of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution,  through  the 

I  adfocacy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  in  VAmi  du  Peuple.    This 

,   advoGscy  degenerated  into  a  propagandism  in  behalf  of  massacre 

,   tod  spoliation.    To  him  were  due  the  systematic  assassinations 

un  the  20th  June,  the  loth  August,  and  in  September  1792. 

.   After  the  king's  death  he  wrote,  '  massacre  270,000  partisans  of 

I  the  aneien  f^mu;  reduce  to  a  quarter  of  their  number  the 

tnenbers  of  Uie  Convention ! '    The  Convention  were  outraged 

hy  MNoe  of  his  advices,  but  a  revolutionary  tribunal  acouitted 

'   him  when  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  bv  the  Giron- 

liini.    M.  was  killed  in  his  bath  by  Charlotte  Corday,  13th 

July  1793 »  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  were  decreed  to  his 

remains,  which  were  afterwards  removed  amidst  popular  execm- 

tioR.    M.  wrote  numerous  legal  and  scientific  treatises,  besides 

u  immense  mass  of  political  brochures,  none  of  which  are  worth 

tescoing.   See  the  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Thiers, 

Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Carlyle,  and  (for  the  alleged  facts  of 

M«*s  English  experiences)  Notes  and  Queries  (Sept  27, 1859). 

I      Xaz^athon,  a  plain  in  the  N.E.  of  Attica,  about  6  miles 
long  and  3  brand,  open  to  the  sea  upon  the  E.,  shut  in  by 
mcmatains  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.   and  S.  by 
marshes.    It  contained  in  ancient  times  four  places,  forming  the 
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Tetrapolis,  one  of  which,  named  M.,  is  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied  the  site  of  the  modem  Vrasta,  M.  u  famed  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades  (B.C  490). 

MaraTO'di,  an  old  Spanish  coin,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages  the  weight  by  which  the  booty  taken  from  the 
Moors  {MoroboHn)  was  divided  amongst  the  soldiers.  As  a  coin 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  at  first  of  eold  or  sil- 
ver, of  value  now  unknown.  From  1474  till  its  abolition  in 
1848,  the  M.  was  struck  in  veilon  ('copper*),  of  value  equal  to 
f  lbs  of  a  farthing. 

lCaxl>Ie,  in  popular  language,  is  any  limestone  which  is  cap* 
able  of  being  ix>lished.  ecologically,  the  name  is  restricted  to 
those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  have  a  granular  or 
crystalline  structure,  and  which  have  probably  resulted  from 
metamorphosis  of  the  original  limestone.  The  finest  varieties 
are  pure  white  in  colour,  and  are  used  for  statuary.  The  best 
statuaiy  M.  comes  from  the  Italian  quarry  at  Carrara.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  their  M.  from  the  quarries  of 
Paros,  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  Pentelicus.  .The  douaed  white 
marbles  are  much  more  abundant  than  the  pure  white,  and  are 
used  for  architectural  purposes.  The  best  varieties  of  these  are 
suitable  building  material,  not  being  exceeded  in  durabilitv  by 
even  ^nite.  Coloured  and  variegated  marbles  are  very  abun- 
dant ra  Italy,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  many 
when  polished  are  of  rare  beauty.  The  rosso-antico  M.  of  Libya 
is  deep  blood  red  with  minute  white  dots ;  the  gialio^ntieo  of 
Milos  is  yellow  with  black  or  yellow  rings;  the  brocaidlo  of 
Sienna  is  yellow  with  large  purplish  spots  or  veins ;  the  portor 
of  Genoa  is  deep  black  beautifully  veined  with  yellow;  the 
mandelato  of  Luggezzana  consists  of  yellowish  white  spots  in  a 
light  red  paste;  ^tparagone  of  Bergamo  is  a  fine  blaclc,  some- 
what resembling  the  nero^n/ico  of  the  ancients.  Verde^ntieo 
or  verd  antique  M.  is  a  clouded  green  colour,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone.  In  Genoa  and  Tuscany  it 
is  much  valued  for  its  beauty. 

Karblehead,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  has  eight  thurches,  three  banks,  one 
newspaper,  and  numerous  boot  and  shoe  factories.  The  fisheries 
have  declined,  but  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  watering-place. 
Pop.  (1870)  7703. 


is  the  art  of  imparting  variegated  patterns  to 
sheets  of  paper  or  book  edges.  The  colours,  previously  mixed 
up  with  wax  and  ox-gall,  are  superimposed  on  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  gum  contained  in  a  shallow  trough,  and 
the  particular  pattern  required  is  arranged  by  drawing  a  rod  or 
comb  through  them.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  flat  on  the 
colours  and  removed  without  disturbing  their  arrangement ;  the 
marbled  paper  is  afterwards  calendered.  Book  edges  are  dipped 
into  the  trough,  and  when  dry  are  burnished  with  agate.  Ger- 
many exports  much  marbled  paper. 

]Carl>tirg  (Mar  is  an  old  German  word  for  a  horse ;  comp. 
Eng.  mare),  a  town  of  Germanv,  in  the  province  of  Hessen- 
Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  51  miles  N.  of  Frankfurt  bv  railway.  It 
is  built  in  a  semicircle  round  the  precipitous  Schlossberg  (876 
feet),  and  contains  many  interesting  buildings — ^the  Elizabeth- 
kirche  (1235-83),  with  the  tomb  of  SL  Elizabeth  (o.  v.),  and 
two  towers  310  feet  high ;  the  Rathhaus  (1512) ;  and  the  Sdiloss 
(1065),  in  the  rittersatU  of  which  Luther  and  Zwingli  held  a  re- 
ligious conference  (1529).  There  are  also  numerous  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions,  potteries  and  tanneries,  and  manu- 
factures of  pianos  and  surgical  instruments.  Pop.  (1875)  9658L 
The  University  of  M.,  founded  (1527)  by  Philipp  the  Generous, 
possesses  a  libraiy  with  120,000  volumes,  aiuitomical  and  zoolo- 
gical museums,  an  observatory,  &c.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
students  Tyndale,  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  Johann  von  Wol^  and 
in  1876  Imd  65  professors  and  teachers  and  401  students. 

KaroeU'tui  was  the  name  of  an  illustrious  fiunily  of  the 
Claudia  gens,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  member  was 
ICaxoiui  Olaudius  M.,  bom  about  B.a  268,  who  early  won 
high  reputation  by  his  martial  exploits.  He  became  cumle 
sedUe,  B.c  226.  During  his  first  consulships  B.a  222,  the  Gallic 
war  was  terminated,  in  which  the  prowess  of  M.  was  displayed 
in  slaying  with  his  own  hand  Britomartus  or  Viridomanis,  the 
Gallic  leader,  whose  spoils  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter,  the  third  and  last  occasion  in  Roman  history  on  which 
spolia  opima  were  so  offered.  M.  was  appointed  one  of  the 
praetors,  B.C.  216,  and  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Cannse,  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  dispirited  Romans  by  a  repulse  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Nola,  an  achievement  which  he  twice  success- 
fully repeated.  In  214  B.C.,  M.  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
third  time,  and  despatched  to  Sicily,  where  he  greatly  increased 
his  military  renown  by  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  2 12,  in 
which  pestilence  and  treachery  enabled  the  assailants  to  over- 
come the  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes.  The  city  was  plun- 
dered, and  many  works  of  art  carried  off  to  Rome.  After  the 
commencement  of  his  fourth  consulship,  B.C.  210,  the  verdict  of 
his  countrymen  on  his  conduct  in  Sicily  was  challenged  by 
Sicilian  deputies  with  the  result  that  he  was  withdrawn  from 
Sicily,  and  sent  to  the  army  in  Apulia.  He  now  resumed  his 
opposition  to  Hannil>al,  whom  he  met  in  an  indecisive  contest 
near  Numistro,  but  the  campaign  of  B.C.  209  was  so  fruitless,  if 
not  onfavourable,  that  M.  was  compelled  to  return  to  Rome  to 
defend  himself.  This,  however,  he  accomplished  so  well,  that 
he  was  elected  consul  for  the  filth  time,  and  took  command  of 
the  army  at  Venusia.  Here  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was 
killed,  B.C.  208. 

Uarch,  a  military  term  meaning  the  moving  of  troops  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  M.  may  be  in  slow  time,  quick  time, 
or  double  time.  In  the  first,  75  paces  are  taken  in  a  minute, 
in  the  second,  1 10,  and  in  the  third,  150. 

The  M.,  in  music^  is  usually  a  simple  tune  in  the  common  time. 
In  regard  to  its  composition  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules.  Many  celebrated  pieces  of  the  great  masters  are 
ia  this  style,  e,g.,  the  M.  of  the  priests  in  Zauber-floU,  that  of 
the  peasants  in  \Veber*s  Freischiitt,  and  above  all  Beethoven's 
Funeral  Marches. 

"^^^ft^^  (Lat.  Martins^  the  '  month  of  Mars  *),  the  first  month 
in  the  Julian  and  the  third  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion  and  the  Jewish  Nisan  or  Abib. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  in  1752,  the  English 
legal  year  did  not  commence  until  March  25,  whence  the  prac- 
tice in  old  records  of  writing  all  dates  falling  before  that  day 
either  as  March  24,  I74(,  or  March  24,  1745-46. 

March,  a  market-town  in  Cambridgeshire^  England,  88  miles 
N.  by  £.  of  London.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Old  Nen,  at 
the  junction  of  five  railways,  has  a  fine  square  and  town-house, 
and  a  church  dating  from  the  14th  c.  M.  trades  in  corn,  coal, 
and  timber,  and  has  derived  much  advantage  from  the  draining 
of  the  fen  country.     Pop.  (1871)  5854. 

ICarchan'tia,  or  Liverworts,  formerly  a  genus,  but  now 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  section  {Afarchantiacetr)  of  HepatUct 
(q.  v. ).  AI,  polymorpha^  common  on  shady  walks,  damp  rock 
cuttings,  the  soil  of  garden  pots,  &c.,  which  it  covers  with  a 
dark  green  sheet,  is  a  familiar  example. 

Marohe'na  ('  the  marshy  place '),  a  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Seville,  on  the  Galapagar,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz  by  rail, 
in  a  district  rich  in  corn  and  olives,  and  with  celebrated  sulphur 
springs.     Pop.  12,208. 

March'es.     See  Mark. 

Mar'cioii  was  a  Gnostic  heretic  of  the  2d  c,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  the  Marcionites.  He  was  a  native  of  Sinope,  a 
wealthy  shipmaster,  and  a  man  of  good  character,  although 
Epiphanius,  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  making  heretics 
out  to  be  bad  men,  says  he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
been  excommunicated  by  his  father  for  immorality.  He  came 
to  Rome  some  time  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  for  alK>ut  forty  years, 
although  excommunicated  for  a  time  more  th.in  once.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  time  was  a  Judaizing  compromise,  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  Gnosticism  (q.  v.)  was  making  way,  and  M.  took 
up  a  position  directly  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Judaizing 
party,  and  maintained  that  Christianity  was  something  distinct 
from  Judaism  altogether.  In  his  doctrinal  system  M.  as- 
sumed three  principles: — (i)  The  Almighty  and  holy  God; 
(2)  Matter  existing  from  eternity,  part  of  which  resists  altogether 
the  power  of  the  Demiui^e  and  produces  evil,  which  is  all  con- 
centrated in  Satan ;  (3)  The  Demiurge,  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with  matter,  seeking 
to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  while  both  hold  men's 
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souls,  which  are  of  divine  origin,  in  bondage.  In  order  to  frte 
them  the  supreme  God  sent  his  son  clothed  in  the  shadow  uf  a 
body.  Finding  some  things  in  the  Old  Testament  contrary,  is 
he  believed,  to  Christianity,  M.  denied  that  it  could  hive  come 
from  the  supreme  and  good  God,  the  author  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  from  the  Demiurge,  and  therefore  he  rejected  it. 
But  he  also  rejected  a  part  of  the  New,  all  but  the  Gosi^el  of 
Luke,  which  he  made  to  begin  with  chapter  v.,  and  ten  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul :— G.1I.,  i  and  2  Cor.,  Rom.,  I  and  2  Thei^, 
Eph.,  Col.,  PhiL ,  and  Philemon.  The  heresy  seems  to  have  spread 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  maintained  a  struggliag  eiut- 
ence  down  to  the  Sth  c     See  Blunt's  Dictionary  of  i^cti  (1874), 

Mardin',  a  picturesque  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  tilayet 
of  Diarbckir,  on  the  steep  S.  slope  of  the  M.  Hills  (.)/<;»/  Afasiu:). 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Diarbckir.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  c&^e 
on  a  rock,  has  some  trade  in  cottons,  linens,  leather,  &c.,  tn>! 
is  the  seat  of  several  Jacobite  (q.  v.)  institutions,  includiDg  a 
library.  The  gates  of  the  citadel  are  enriched  with  spleouia 
Arabesque  carving.     Pop.  15,000,  of  whom  half  are  Kurds. 

Uaree',  Loch,  a  beautiful  Scottish  lake,  in  the  W.  of  Ross- 
shire,  extends  13  miles  in  a  N.- westerly  direction,  and  is  luiie 
more  than  2  miles  at  its  broadest  point,  where  are  situated 
several  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Isle  Maree.  Its  scencn 
lacks  the  richness  of  vegetation,  but  its  mountain-line  is  in^mtdy 
varied,  here  soft  and  undulating,  there  abrupt  and  rocky,  and 
towering  in  the  barren  grandeur  of  Slioch  to  a  height  of  4000 
feet.  The  fishing  is  excellent,  and  there  is  a  good  ina  at  TalL- 
dale. 

Uaremm'a  ('countiy  contiguous  to  the  sea,' a  comiption 
of  man'/ima),  the  name  of  a  mar.%hy  part  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  extending  between  the  riven  Magn 
and  Voltumo.  It  is  looo  sq.  miles  in  extent,  and  U  mai:.> 
divided  into  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  M.  There  are  few  n\b^t:> 
or  even  roads  in  the  M.,  and  the  pestilent  cxhalatioDs  a6cwt 
even  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  The  Tuscan  M.  has  been 
somewhat  improved  by  extensive  draining  and  tree-planting,  ao J 
by  the  recent  construction  of  railways.  The  more  fertiie  por- 
tions are  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  descend  in  summer  Iksh 
the  mountains  of  Lucca,  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  the  Abnizii. 

Maren'go  ('  the  marshy  field  *),  a  village  of  Piedmont.  i| 
miles  E.  of  Alessandria,  near  which  Napoleon,  with  2S,ox) 
troops,  defeated  35,000  Austrians  under  Melas,  June  14,  iSui 
Desaix  (q.  v.)  fell  in  this  battle,  and  it  led  to  the  rc-Chiali^ij!'- 
ment  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics. 

Uareo'tis,  Lake  (mod.  Birket-d-Mari^iS^  a  marsh  ax  sa!t 
lake  of  Lower  Egypt,  30  miles  long  and  25  broad,  sepan'rj 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  peninsula  and  sand-spit,  od  whicn 
is  situated  Alexandria.  It  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  tL« 
Mahmudieh  and  Abu  Dibab  Canals.  In  ancient  tiroes  itssiioft* 
and  isles  were  celebrated  for  their  growth  of  fine  papynis,  u«i 
were  luxuriantly  covered  with  olives  and  vines.  The  canili  bi 
fallen  into  disrepair,  and  much  of  the  lake  become  a  sandy  waitc. 
when  the  English,  during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  duga{>a£:>a;e 
through  the  isthmus  and  let  in  the  sea  (1801).  This  cliii'dC' 
was  subsequently  closed  by  Mehemet  AIL 

Uar'g^ret,  St.,  was  the  elder  sister  of  Eadgarthe.Ctheln:. 
and  fled  with  him  in  1068  to  the  court  of  Malcolm  Cinm^rr 
(q  Y.),  whom  she  shortly  after  wedded.  Pious  and  learned, 
trained  in  the  higher  culture  of  an  English  court,  she  did  rcuch 
to  soften  the  native  barbarity  of  her  husband  and  his  subj^v-ts. 
and  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  Scottish  Church— 'iic 
keeping  of  Lent  at  the  canonical  season,  the  due  obbenit:<»  «•< 
Sunday,  and  the  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  tuthxi.- 
She  also  founded  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline,  and  rebiuit  5..c 
church  at  lona.  Dying  November  16,  1093,  she  left  four  ««» 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Matilda,  married  Henry  L 
We  have  a  life  of  her,  ascribed  to  her  confessor.  Turgor,  a  tr-r-k 
of  Durham,  though  Papebroch,  the  editor  of  the  BoIUr.-*! 
Acta  Sanctorum^  attributes  it  to  a  later  hand. 

Margarlc  Acid  (Ci7H,40,),  an  acid  which  appears  t^  t< 
composod  of  stearic  (CjgHyjOj)  and  palmitic  adds  (CnHj,0,' 
It  may  be  separated  into  these  by  repeated  crystallisatioo  lr« 
alcohol,  when  the  palmitic  acid  is  left  in  sotetioB.    Iti  fo'^'V* 
point  is  65'  C.     It  is  formed  by  saponificatioo  of  margJ"^ 
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vhich  is  a  f«ttj  oil  obtained  by  exposing  tweet  ml  of  crushed 
oJiTcs  to  a  tempentnre  of  o*  C.    The  margariQe  solidifies  out 

'  Mftrgari'ta  ('  the  pearl  t»le '),  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea« 
!  MoQging  to  Venczaela,  35  miles  N.  of  Cnmana.  Area,  441  sq* 
■  miles;  pop.  90,2o6l  It  is  40  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  The 
I  rarftce  »  mountainous,  and  the  climate  hot  but  healthy.  Rice, 
freits,  sak,  and  poultry  are  the  chief  products,  and  there  are 
I  iDportaBt  coast  fisheries.  M.,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498^ 
'  was  funed  for  its  pearl  fisheries  down  to  the  17th  c. 

I  Ku'gafyt  Ang^ustuB  Baymond,  a  young  Englishman, 
,  eduated  at  firighton  Collie,  who  was  appointed  to  a  student 

mtrrpretership  in  China  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  devoted 
I  htniscU  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  character  and  language. 
!   \n  1874  he  was  selected  for  the  important  task  of  traversing 

S.W.  China  to  the  Burmese  frontier,  to  meet  and  escort  the 
I  missioD  sent  hy  the  Indian  government  from  that  quarter.    This 

duty  he  successfully  accomplished  with  admirable  energy  and 
j  tact;  bot  in  February  1875,  ^bile  proceeding  in  advance  of 
I  the  Bunnese  party,  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  the  Chinese 

t«>wii  of  Manwyne,  in  Yunnan,  where  he  had  just  before  been 

hospitably  entertained.  It  was  more  than  twelve  months  before 
I  retribution  for  this  murder  was  exacted  by  diplomacy  from  the 
>  Chinese  authorities.    See  The  Journey  of  A.  R.  M,  from  Shang- 

hat  to  Bhomo^  and  hack  to  Mamoyne  (Lond.  1876). 

I  Xar'gata  (*  the  sea-gate'),  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of 
England,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  near 
the  N.  Foreland,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Ramsgate,  and  73  miles 
E.S.Ek  of  London  bv  raiL  It  has  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  a 
proaenade,  formed  by  Marine  Terrace  and  Koval  Crescent, 
2500  feet  Jong,  protected  by  a  strong  sea>waIL  There  are  also 
(iers,  large  bathing  establiuiments,  libraries,  bazaars,  a  theatre, 

'  &.C.  Daring  the  season  M.  ii  inuxidated  by  about  100,000  vi^i' 
tors.  There  is  a  small  shipping  and  fishing  industry,  and  a  bi- 
vtekly  market  for  provisions.  l*he  Royal  Alexandra  Alms- 
hoQies  were  erected  in  1866  to  commemorate  a  visit  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  on  July  19,  1 875,  opened  an  asylum 
hete  for  150  deaf  ajid  dumb  children.    Pop.  (1871)  1 1,995. 

Kaxgrete  Val'demarsdatfer,  queen  of  Scandinavia,  bom 

'  *"  <333»  ^^  ^be  joungest  of  the  six  children  of  Valdemar  IV. 
Atterdag  and  his  wife  Helvig.  At  six  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  Norwegian  king  Hakon  VI.,  but  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  countries  nearly  causing  tiie  rejection  of  M.  in  favour 
of  Eliiabeth  of  Holstetn,  Valdemar  made  use  of  Hakon's  un- 
villing  stay  ia  Denmark  to  bring  alnnit  the  maxriage,  9th  April 
1363.  Three  yents  afterw&ids  M.  went  to  Norway,  where  in 
1371  she  had  a  son,  named  Olnf,  who  became  king  of  Denmark 
titer  his  grandfather,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his 

'  bihffr's  death  in  138a  After  Olufs  death  the  was  chosen  qaeen 
of  Denmark  (1387),  and  Norway  <I388).  Then  forming  friend- 
ship with  the  Swedish  nobles,  who  were  displeased  with  the 
Had  government  of  Albrecht  of  Mecklenbuig,  M.  sent  an  army  into 

i  Sweden,  which  gained  a  decisive  victory  (24th  February  1389) 
St  Leaby,   near    Falkoptng,  over  Albrecht,  who  was  taken 

'  priwoer.'  Gradually  she  gained  all  Sweden,  but  not  till  seven 
yesn  after  did  she  take  Stockholm,  and  give  relief  from  the 

,  Rostock  and  Wismar  pirates,  notorious  as  '  Victual-brothers.' 
O)  the  20ch  July  1397*  she  effected  the   famous  Union  of 

,  Kalniar,  which  joined  together  the  three  kingdoms,  and  at 
which  her  grand-nephew  Erik  of  Pommem  was  crowned  king, 
tboagh  M.  still  held  the  reins  of  power,  till  her  sudden  death  on 
•hcphoard  in  Flcnsborg  harbour,  28th  October  1412.  M. 
plosed  the  clergy  by  her  munificence  and  piety,  and  the  tur- 
hnlent  nobles  acquiesced  in  the  firmness  of  her  prudent  rule. 
The  union  of  three  peoples  sprung  from  one  root,  which  it  was 

•  her  Hfe  object  to  secure,  her  feebler  successors  were  unable  to 
pirntain. 


_  daughter  of  Ren^  d'Anjou,  titular 

king  of  Naples^  was  bom  at  Pont-i-Mousson,  Ix>rraine,  25th 
^Urch  1429,  married  by  proxy  to  Henry  VI.  of  England  in  the 
ipnng  of  I445«  married  in  pexson  at  Lichfield  in  May,  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In  1453  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Edward ;  by  1455  the  influence  she  had 
exercised  over  the  aflaiis  of  the  country  had  entirely  departed, 
owing  to  the  pnctical  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  m  1460 
she  took  vp  arms  for  the  elaims  of  her  son,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  York  was  ilain,  and  on 


> 


the  following  year  at  the  battle  of  St  Alban's.  M.  took  shelter 
la  Scotland  (1463),  and  received  assistance  from  the  Borderers, 
bat  after  many  adventures,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  duchy 
of  Bar  in  Lorraine.  In  147 1  she  jomed  her  hjisband  in  his  pros- 
perity, but  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury ;  she  was  ransomed 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1475,  and  retired  to  her  own  country,  where  she 
died  August  25th,  1482.  M.  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty, 
great  courage  and  force  of  character.  See  Gairdner's  Lancaster 
and  York  (1835),  and  Miss  Strickland's  Livei  of  the  Queens 
of  En£land, 

Marguerite  de  Valois  (also  known  as  M.  d'Angotd^me  or 
de  Navarre),  daughter  of  Charles  Comte  d'Angoul^me  and 
Louis  de  Valois,  and  sister  of  Fran9ois  I.,  was  bom  at  Angou- 
l£me,  April  11,  1492;  and  on  December  i,  1509,  wedded 
Charles  III.,  Due  d*Alen9on,  who  died  in  1525.  She  followed 
her  brother  into  his  captivity  at  Madrid,  and  shortly  after  his 
release  was  married  (January  1527)  to  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre — a  marriage,  like  the  first,  de  convenamce — to  whom 
she  bore  a  son  (died  1530)  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of 
Henri  IV.  A  patroness  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  person  of 
Marot  (q.  v.),  M.  was  drawn  by  the  zest  of  novelty  so  dan* 
gerously  near  the  Reformation  that  her  Miroir  de  TAme  Pkhe^ 
resse  (1533)  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but,  though 
she  always  protested  against  the  horrors  of  persecution,  she  died 
a  Catholic,  December  21,  1549.  There  appeared,  in  her  life- 
time. Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses  (Lyon,  1547), 
a  collection  of  poems ;  and,  posthumously,  her  Heptamiron  des 
NouoeUes  (1559,  and  twenty-four  reprints;  £ng.  trans,  with 
memoir,  1855),  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio,  with  all  his  grossness 
and  little  of  his  point  See  tlie  iMtres  de  AL  (1841)  and  Nou* 
velUs  iMtret  (i&p),  both  edited  by  M.  G^ain ;  and  Miss  Freer's 
Life  ofM,  (8  vols.  Load.  1855). 

Mari'a  Ohrwti'na,  daughter  of  Francis  l,,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  bom  at  Naples,  April  27,  1806,  married  to  Fer- 
dinand VII.  of  Spain,  December  1 1, 1823,  and  appointed  regent 
in  October  1832.  For  seven  years  civil  war  raged  between  the 
followers  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  adherents  of  die  Queen- Regent, 
and  in  1840  she  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  remained 
until  1 843.  Meanwhile  she  had  secretly  married  Fernando  Mufioz, 
her  chamberlain,  and  the  marriage  was  publicly  acknowledged 
October  13,  1844.  Upon  the  coming  of  age  of  lubella  II., 
M.  returned  to  Spain,  where  she  exercised  a  most  baneful  in- 
fluence upon  her  daughters  thoughts  and  conduct  In  1854 
she  acaia  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  iniMted  a  con- 
sidemble  ibrtane.  Ten  vears  later  she  was  ia  Spain,  bat 
agaia  withdrew  (1868).  Her  husband  by  morganatic  marriage 
died  13th  September  1873.  M.,  who  has  ten  children  to  him, 
has  within  recent  years  been  wandering  restlessly  from  the 
cities  of  Fiance  to  those  of  Italy. 

Mari'a  Loui'ea,  eldest  daughter  of  Frans  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  bora  at  Vienna,  12th  December  I79if  and  was 
married  to  Napoleon  I.,  April  i,  i8ia  In  1811  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  named  the  King  of  Rome ;  in  1812  she  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Dresden,  where  extraordinary  fStes  were 
given  in  her  honour ;  in  his  absence  (April  1813)  she  dis- 
charged  the  duties  of  Empre^-Regent  with  marked  indifierence. 
She  departed  for  Vienna  April  25,  1814,  and  next  year  lodged  a 
protest  at  the  Viennese  Congress  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  France.  To  her  were  assigned  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placenza,  and  Guastalla,  of  which  she  look  possession 
in  company  with  the  one-eyed  Count  Von  Neippeig,  to  whom 
she  bore  several  diildren,  fruits  of  a  morganatic  marriage.  M. 
died  December  18,  1847, 

Xaria'na,  Juan,  a  Spanish  h»torian,  was  born  at  Talavera 
in  1537.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  on  an  important 
mission  to  Rome  when  twenty-five,  and  afterwards  to  Paris  and 
Toledob  His  later  years  were  entirely  giten  to  literature.  His 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,  De  PonderUnts  et  Mensuris  (aimed 
at  the  Duke  of  Leima),  and  De  Morte  et  ImmortalUaU^  were 
too  freely  written  for  the  times,  and  brought  on  their  author 
persecution  and  imprisonment  He  likewise  wrote  seven  naim- 
portant  theological  treatises,  and  a  paper,  published  posthu- 
mously, entitled  De  Erroribus  fuae  m  formd  GuhemationiM 
Soeietatis  Jau  oeemrrunt.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  won* 
dfoosly  graphic  and  entertaining  iHHorim  de  Rebus  Hispamet 
JJkri  XXX.  This  famoas  work  was  published  ia  1592,  translated 
into  Spanish  in  1609*    It  ended  with  the  accession  of  Karl  V.^ 
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but  the  author  added  a  condensed  continuation  to  1621,  and 
further  additions  have  been  made  by  Sabau  and  Blanco.  M. 
died  17th  February  1624.  See  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,  vol.  iiL 

Uaria'nuB  Sco'tus,  a  Scottish  or  Irish  chronicler,  bom  in 
1028,  came  to  Germany  (1052),  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  at 
Koln  (1058),  was  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda  (1059-69),  and 
taught  mathematics  and  sacred  literature  at  Regensburg  and 
Mainz  until  his  death  at  the  latter  place  (10S6).  Besides  several 
unprinted  treatises  in  the  Regensburg  Library,  he  wrote  a 
Chronicon  Universale  a  Creatione  Mumii  usqtie  ad  Annum 
Christi  X083,  published  by  Jean  Herold  (Basel,  1559).  It 
is  of  considerable  value  for  the  Scoto-Irish  history  of  the  iith  c. 
Sec  Hausen,  De  Antiquissimo  Codice  Chronici  Afariani  Scott 
(Franks -am-Oder,  1782). 

Mari'a  There'sa,  eldest  daughter  of  Karl  VI.  was  bom,  13th 
May  1 71 7,  at  Vienna,  appointed  her  father's  heir  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Pragmatic  Sanction'  (1724),  and  married  Francis 
Stephen,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (1736).  Before  the  death  of 
her  father  the  Austrian  domains  were  menaced  at  all  points  by 
claimants  who  declined  to  admit  her  rightful  succession.  Bavaria, 
Spain,  and  Saxony  each  claimed  the  whole  inheritance.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  wanted  a  share  of  the  Italian  fiefs,  the  king  of 
Pmssia  demanded  four  duchies  in  lower  Silesia,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown.  In  1748  the 
dispute  was  adjusted  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  which, 
though  it  deprived  M.  of  more  territory,  gave  her  husband  the 
title  of  emperor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  commerce,  by  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories, and  the  opening  of  ports.  Schools  of  instruction,  obser* 
vatories,  colleges,  and  hospitals  were  founded,  and  military  aca- 
demies organised  for  recruiting  the  army.  In  1755  M.  tried 
hard  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with  France  against  Prussia,  and  in 
the  following  year  began  the  Seven  Years*  War,  In  August 
1764,  the  Archduke,  Joseph,  son  of  M.,  became  emperor.      In 

1 771  M.  declared  in  behalf  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  but  in 

1772  joined  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of  Poland. 
She  died  November  29,  1780.  M.  earned  for  herself  the  title, 
Mother  of  the  Country.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  nature, 
and  was  possessed  of  considerable  faculty  for  governing.  See 
Duller,  Af.  und  ihre  Zeit  (1844) ;  Ametb,  M,*s  erste  Regierungs- 
jahre  (1863-70). 

Mariazell',  the  most  frequented  shrine  in  Austria,  is  situ- 
ated among  beautiful  wooded  mountains,  on  the  N.  border  of 
Styria,  58  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna.  It  is  visited  yearly  by 
seventy  great  and  many  minor  processions  (that  of  Vienna 
on  ist  July,  that  of  Gratz  on  14th  August),  comprising  some 
250/xx>  pilgrims.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  chapel 
erected  in  1200,  and  contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  900  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  mostly  keepers 
of  inns,  booths,  &c. 

])Carie  Antoinette  de  Lorraine,  Jos^phe  Jeanne, 

youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperur  Franz  I.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  2d  November  1755.  In  her  fourteenth 
year  she  was  asked  in  marriage  for  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
m  1770  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Her  Austrian  education 
fitted  her  but  poorly  for  the  elaborate  system  of  courtly  etiquette 
which  she  had  to  encounter.  In  1774  she  became  queen,  and  by 
that  time  had  gained  complete  control  over  her  husband,  with 
the  most  disastrous  results.  She  made  life  one  continuous 
pageant  at  court,  and  the  freedom  of  her  manner  gave  occasion 
for  endless  rumours  as  to  her  infidelity  to  the  king,  none  of  which 
have  stood  investigation.  But  her  name  steadily  became  odious 
to  the  people  of  Paris,  who  attributed  to  her  the  accumulation 
of  public  debts  and  much  of  their  own  misery.  In  1 785  occurred 
the  scandal  about  the  Diamond  Necklace  (q.  v. )  which  inflamed 
the  hatred  of  the  people.  When  the  Revolution  (1789)  broke 
out,  her  life  was  menaced  (October  6)  by  a  mob  which  pressed 
through  the  palace  of  Versailles  to  her  bedroom.  She  tried  to 
regain  popular  esteem  by  visiting  manufactories  and  lavishing 
gifts  upon  the  operatives.  But  no  good  came  of  it.  In  the 
king's  captivity  at  the  Tuileries,  which  she  shared,  she  urged  him 
over  and  over  again  to  take  refuge  in  flight,  and  (20th  June 
1 791)  they  escaped  to  Varennes,  where  they  were  recognised 
and  brought  back.  In  1792  M.  again  became  the  object  of 
detestation,  by  reports  being  spread  that  she  was  the  centre  of  an 
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Austrian  Committee.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  of 
this  summer  M.  behaved  with  great  personal  courage,  and 
would  have  fought  against  the  mob  had  the  king  been 
sufficiently  decided.  Removed  to  the  prison  of  the  Tempic 
(August  13),  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  (20th  January 
1793).  On  the  14th  October  1793  she  was  carried  before  tk 
Revolutionary  Tribtmal,  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  tad  exe- 
cuted (October  16).  M.  was  proud,  beautiful  andignonnt,  fuil 
of  lightness  of  spirit  and  showy  frivolity,  but  neither  wicked 
nor  designing.  See  Mme.  Campan,  AfAnoira  sttr  la  Vie  fnivt 
delAfarie  Antoinette  ;  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette^  Queen  offrnue^ 
by  Charles  Duke  Yonge ;  Kltchin*s  History  of  France  (voL  iii. 

1877). 

Uarie  de  Uedicis,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Grand*Duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  bom  at  Florence,  26th  April  I573i  and  was  mar- 
ried by  proxy  to  Henri  IV.,  5th  October  1600,  who  was  grcaily 
disappomted  with  her  appearance.  Very  soon  her  jcaloofiy  «r,;i 
quickened  by  her  husband's  devotion,  first  of  all  to  the  Marqu  c^ 
de  Vemeuil  and  then  to  Mdlle.  de  Montmorenci.  In  1610M. 
got  herself  appointed  Queen-Regent,  and  wished  to  be  crowned 
and  consecrated  so  as  to  increase  her  dignity  in  the  abseace  of 
Henri.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  Henri  was 
assassinated,  and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  M.  had  a 
hand  in  the  plot.  A  coup  cCitat  in  her  behalf  followed.  She 
gained  the  king's  treasure,  and  the  attachment  of  public  men 
followed  its  free  distribution.  But  the  young  king  grew  tirtd 
of  her  jurisdiction  ;  and  she  had  to  retire  to  Blois  (1617),  whicli 
became  a  centre  for  intrigues  that  terminated  in  a  party  rallying; 
round  the  Queen-Regent.  In  1620,  through  Richelieu,  six 
became  reconciled  to  her  son,  and  refrained  for  a  time  from 
ambitious  scheming,  but  by  1631  she  had  divided  the  cocrt, 
owing  to  her  detestation  of  the  mastery  then  obtaiaed  by  the 
Cardinal.  She  was  then  exiled,  and  led  a  wandering  life  qq':! 
her  death  at  Koln,  3d  July  1642.  See  Sismondi's  Hisimrt  m 
FranfaiSf  vols.  xxii.  and  xxiiL ;  Kitchin's  History  0/  fraxt 
(vol.  ii.  1877). 

Marie  Galante  (named  after  Columbus*  ship  in  1493),  jin 
island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  ih; 
French  colony  of  Guadaloupe,  and  lying  17  miles  S.£.of  t^e 
island  of  that  name.  Area,  594  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  13,00a  Tl^r 
coasts  are  steep,  and  skirted  with  coral  reefs  ;  the  soil  prodaccs 
abundant  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Marigot  (pop.  2000),  Csp^ 
sterre,  and  Vieux-fort-Saint-Louis  are  its  market-towns. 

Mari'enbad,  a  favourite  spa  in  Bohemia,  35  miles  NAV.  of 
Pilsen  by  rail,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  pine-dad  heights,  it 
is  visited  by  some  9000  persons  annually,  and  the  waten  con- 
tain Glauber's  salt,  and  resemble  those  of  Karlsbad,  but  art 
cold,  having  a  temperature  of  from  48*  to  54*.  This  chans- 
ing  watering-place  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  Ut 
sixty  years.     Pop.  (1869)  1 60a 

Mari'enbarg,  a  town  of  W.  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  31  mils 
S.E.  of  Danzig  by  rail,  has  three  churches,  a  Gothic  Raihhi*^ 
of  the  14th  c.,  and  a  lively  trade  in  wood,  grain,  quills,  arJ 
bristles.  Pop.  (1875)  8538.  \\.s  Schloss^  the  noblest  medio il 
building  of  the  kind  in  (icnnany,  was  founded  by  the  Teatcc  c 
Knights  in  1274,  became  the  residence  of  their  Grand  Mas'e  s 
(1309)1  was  sold  to  the  Poles  (1457),  but  returned  to  Pr«^ '^ 
(1772),  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  (1817- ») 
See  Af.,  das  Haupthaus  des  Deutscheti  Or  dens  (Konigsb.  1854'. 

Uari'enwerder,  an  old  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat, : 
miles  E.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Vistula,  and  50  milc»  S.\t 
of  Danzig  by  rail.  It  was  founded  by  the  knights  of  the  Tea* 
tonic  Order  in  1233,  and  has  a  castle  long  the  residence  of  \» 
grandmaster.     Pop.  (1875)  7627. 

Uariette',  Auguste  Eduard,  a  distinguished  Frer;^ 
Egyptologist,  was  bom  at  Boulogne*sur-Mer,  llth  Fchrui'> 
i8i  I,  and  was  attached  to  the  Musk  Egyptien  at  the  Lounc  ui 
1S47,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hicroglrplin.^ 
Sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1850^  he  dlM^^rerc^i 
Saggarah  on  the  border  of  the  Libyan  range,  and  in  the  xM"^  ^ 
the  burial-grounds  of  ancient  Memphis,  a  temple  of  Sera;  t« 
engulfed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  but  rich  in  relics  of  Gr.rv  y 
Egyptian  art  On  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  in  1858^  the  Vic::.? 
put  1500  workmen  at  his  disposal,  and  M.  prosecotcd  en>i<^T-'' 
tions  from  Memphis  to  Elephantine^  cleared  awiy  tfw  sdJ 
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I  debris  that  had  entombed  numerous  temples,  and  thus  made 
vast  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  M. 
has  finaJlf  for  many  years  been  resident  in  Egypt,  where  he 
holds  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  MonumentB,  and  is  also 
director  of  the  museum  at  Boulak,  with  the  title  of  Bey.  His 
psblished  writings  are  exclnsfvely  memoirs  and  papers  relating 
to  the  woik  in  which  his  life  has  been  spent. 

Kaiigoldt  a  name  applied  to  Tarions  plants  bearing  yellow 
flowers.  The  common  M.  is  Calendttia  offUinaiis^  an  old 
cottage-garden  laTonrite,  formerly  enjoying  repute  as  a  domestic 
ranedj.  It  is  one  of  a  ^enus  of  annual  and  perennial  Om- 
fmta  occurring  as  weeds  m  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
KKalled  African  and  French  M.  of  the  gardens  are  two  species 
o(  Tfgrtes,  namely,  71  enecfa  and  T.  patula — they  are  natives  of 
Mesico,  Pern,  and  Chili,  the  gardener's  names  are  therefore 
strangely  misapplied.  Tlie  com  M.  is  Chrysanthemum  segdum^ 
iu  abundance  among  young  com  in  some  districts  rendering 
the  fields  at  a  distance  a  perfect  sheet  of  yellow.  In  England, 
bf  better  fiuming,  the  weed  is  becoming  scarcer :  in  Scotland, 
through  the  later  seasons,  it  sheds  seed  before  the  crops  are 
CDt,  and  so  holds  its  ground. 

Xirine'  Xhstt^ranoe.    See  Insurance. 

Warinf*  are  soldiers  for  sea-service.  Every  war-ship  carries 
a  complement  of  M.,  who  are  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  act  as 
KOtincIs,  and  perform  Tsrious  duties,  but  do  not  go  alofl.  In 
DSTal  actions  they  6re  from  tops  and  decks,  and  repel  any 
atteuipt  at  boarding  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  are  also 
employed  in  making  descents  on  the  enemy's  coast.  In  the 
b^iimiDg  of  the  l8th  c.  six  regiments  of  M.  were  raised,  and 
the  number  was  gradually  increased.  In  every  war  from  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  that  with  Russia,  the  Bf.  have  played  a 
Callaot  part.  The  present  number  of  M.  (1877)  is  14,000  men, 
being  etpht  on  the  general  staff,  2901  in  the  artillery,  and  11,091 
m  the  bne  infantry.  This  number  has  been  greatly  exceeded 
in  time  of  war.  The  wages  of  the  force  in  1876  was  ;f  458,024. 
Hie  nniform  is  scarlet,  with  blue  facings.  Their  post  in  the 
line  is  between  the  49ih  and  50th  regiments.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  the  i^dmiralty. 

Xftrine  Storefl.  Dealers  in  M.  S.  are  bound  to  keep  books 
tn  which  they  are  to  enter  the  name  and  address  of  all  persons 
with  whom  they  deal,  with  the  price  of  the  articles  purchased 
bf  them.  They  are  also  bound  to  have  the  words  '  Dealers  in 
^f.  S./  with  their  name  painted  on  their  warehouse,  in  letters 
u  least  six  inches  long^  under  a  penalty  of  ;f  20  for  omission. 

Xaii'sl,  or  Karino,  GioTanni  Batista,  an  Italian  poet, 
i«m  at  Naples,  i8th  October  1569;  driven  from  his  lather's 
hoBse  because  he  nvould  not  study  law,  after  various  adventures 
Kttled  for  a  time  at  Turin,  where  he  acquired  some  fame  by 
writing  sonnets  and  panegyrics.  In  France,  whither  he  had 
(«taken  himself  on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Marguerite  (161 5),  he 
IMblisbed  his  most  famous  poem,  the  Adorn  (1022).  On  his  re- 
Mm  to  Italy  the  Umoristi  elected  him  president  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  at  Naples,  25th  March  1625.  M.'s  works  are  little 
read  except  by  1^  learned  and  prarient,  for  he  wrote  with  dis- 
guting  fiithiness.  He  did  much  to  hasten  the  corruption  and 
<ledue  of  Italian  literature,  not  merely  by  his  licentiousness,  but 
b;  naing  and  sanctioning  all  manner  of  extravagances  in  style, 
•  pring  his  name  to  the  stile  Marinesco^  corresponding  to  the 
cuDtemporary  euttismo  of  Spain,  and  euphuism  of  England. 
The  17th  c  produced  numerous  biographies  of  M. 

Xari'no,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  finely  situated  on  a  slope  of 

the  Alban  Hills,  1 1  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  by  rail.    It  was  the  seat 

0^  the  Orsini  family  till  the  15th  c,  when  it  passed  to  that  of 

'    Colomu,  still  the  ^;reat  proprietors  in  the  vicinity.     It  has  a  fine 

liuooo^  and  many  wteresting  antiquities.     Pop.  (1874)  6509. 

Marino,  Ban,  the  oldest  and  smallest  republic  in  the  worid, 
i>  Htsaicd  in  Italy,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Rimini,  on  the  border  be- 
tween the  prorinces  of  Forli  and  Urbino,  and  includes  Monte 
Titano  (2500  feet  high),  with  its  surroundings.  Area,  238  mj. 
m r.et ;  pop.  ( 1 874)  781 6.  The  constitutional  laws  of  the  republ ic, 
coHccted  in  the  Statuta  iUustrissimtt  ReipuhHeet  SancH  Marint^ 
•iate  from  the  13th  c.  The  sovereignty  was  originally  exercised 
by  the  whole  community,  but  from  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  to  the 
vcar  1847  the  legislative  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  General 
O'.  v^iie  Prmcife  (*  sovereign  grand  council ')  of  sixty.    By  the 
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altered  constitution  of  September  1847  the  legislature  is  vested 
in  a  Camera  dei  repnsentanlitA  sixty  life-members,  who  annually 
appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  to  b«  the  supreme  judicial  court. 
Two  secretaries  of  state  have  the  direction  of  home  and  foreign 
affiiirs,  and  a  treasurer-general  of  finance.  From  1865  to 
1872  the  revenue  averaged  ;f4503  per  annum ;  expenditure, 
;C4386.  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  troops  of  S.  M.  are  eight 
companies  of  foot,  including  950  men.  The  republic,  now  under 
the  protectorate  of  King  Vittorio  Emmanuele  (formerly  of  the 
Pope),  is  said  to  have  l^en  founded  in  469  by  a  hermit  named 
Marinus,  who  had  been  a  mason  in  Dalmatia  before  retiring  to 
this  spot. — The  town  of  B.  M.  lies  at  the  top  of  Titano,  and 
has  a  castle  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Lombard 
king  Berengar.  It  consists  of  several  groups  of  houses  built 
on  the  declivities,  and  has  seven  churches  (the  largest  also 
called  S.  M.),  a  monastery,  nunnery,  and  theatre.  Pop.  (1874) 
1460.  See  Delfico,  Afemorie  delta  Retublica  di  S,  Af.  (Milan, 
1804;  2  vols.  Flor.  1843);  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Cities  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  (1876). 
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rlo,  Giusepp'e,  twenty  years  ago  the  first  tenor  singer 
on  the  stage,  was  bom  at  Turin,  of  noble  parentage,  about  18 12, 
and,  after  a  short  period  of  military  service  in  Sardinia,  studied 
music  professionally  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  1836-38.  In 
December  1838  he  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  opera  for  1500 
francs  a  month,  and  started  on  a  brilliant  career  in  company 
with  Rubini,  Lablache,  Malibran,  Grisi,  &c.,  the  last-named 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  A  Russian  tour  (1845-50)  was 
succeeded  by  ten  years*  (1850-60)  successful  acting  in  London 
and  Paris  in  the  operas  ol  Don  Giovanni^  It  Trovatore,  &c. 
On  Tune  18,  1871,  he  acted  for  the  last  time  in  London  in 
La  Favorita  (Donizetti).  He  has  sung  since  then,  but  his  voice 
is  not  what  it  was. 

Marioratxy  (Or.  Maria  and  latreia^  'adoration')  means 
properljr  the  sin  of  rendering  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that  worship 
which  IS  due  to  God  alone,  but  the  term  is  loaselv  applied 
by  Protestant  writers  to  all  invocation  whatever  of  the  Virgin 
made  by  Roman  Catholics.  M.  proper,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sin  by  orthodox,  moderate  Roman  Catholics,  consists 
in  raising  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  to  a  rank  above 
that  of  other  saints,  making  her  merits  parallel  with  the 
merits  of  Christ,  her  will  with  hb  will,  whicti  is  one  with  the 
supreme  will,  assigning  to  her  a  co-operation  all  along  in 
our  Lord's  own  proper  work  of  our  redemption,  or  in  short, 
in  its  last  extreme,  maintaining  that  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Cjod, 
has  been  assumed  into  the  Trinity,  as  its  complement,  and  so 
as  to  make  it  a  quatemity.  As  to  M.  in  the  looser  sense  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  reverence  for  Mary  always  incrrased  the 
clearer  became  the  expression  of  the  conditions  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  In  the  4th  c.  no  peculiar  reverence  was  paid 
to  her  above  other  saints,  except  that,  according  to  ascetic 
ideas,  her  perpetual  virginity  began  to  be  maintained.  Epi- 
phanius  even  includes  m  his  list  of  heretics  certain  women 
(CoUyridians)  who  paid  extravagant  adoration  to  her.  After 
the  Nestorian  controvei^  in  the  5th  c,  however,  she  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  host  ot  saints  as  the  '  Mother  of  God.'  This 
reverence  went  on  increasing  during  the  middle  ages.  Saturdays 
and  other  vigils  were  devoted  to  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven.'  To 
the  festivals  of  the  Church  were  added,  during  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries,  those  of  the  Purification  or  Candlemas  (Feb- 
ruary 2),  of  the  Conception  or  Annunciation  (March  25),  of 
her  Nativity  (September  8),  and  of  her  Assumption  or  Ascen- 
sion (August  15).  Paschasius  Radbertus  about  850  had  taught 
the  miraculous  delivery  of  Mary,  and  her  sinlessness,  although 
not  that  she  had  been  conceived  without  sin ;  and  about  1 140 
certain  canons  of  Lyons  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  observance  of  the  festival  in 
honour  of  her  conception  spread,  but  the  doctrine  sought  to 
be  established  was  not  received  by  theologians  of  any  standing 
during  the  13th  c.,  greatly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  St  Ber- 
nard and  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  being  taken  up  by  Duns  Scotus 
it  was  adopted  in  the  14th  c.  by  the  Franciscans.  About  the 
loth  c.  the  daily  office  of  St  Mary  or  Lesser  Office  was  intro- 
duced, and  some  time  between  the  loth  c.  and  13th  c  the  Rosary 
(q.  V.)  and  Crown  of  St  Mary — the  former  consisting  of  fifteen 
repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  150  salutations  of  St 
Mary ;  the  latter  of  six  or  seven  repetitions,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
salutations.  * 
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LCarionettes'  arc  puppcis  leprescniing  men  and  women, 
which  arc  moved  mechanically  by  a  concealed  person,  who  also 
varies  the  voice  so  as  to  give  a  dramatic  performance,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Punch  and  Judy,  but  more  elaborate.  They 
are  of  great  antiquity,  having  l>een  favourite  amusements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  extremely  popular  both  for  religious 
and  secular  purposes  during  the  middle  ages.  See  Charles 
Magnin,  Histoire  des  M.  en  Europe  depuis  C AnliquiU  jusqu  ^  nos 
Jcurs  (Par.  1S52). 

Mariotte',  £dme,  a  celebrated  French  physicist,  was  born 
in  Burgundy  in  the  beginning  of  the  lyih  c.  He  lived  at  Dijon, 
was  priest  of  St. -Martin-sous- Baune,  and  was  one  of  the  tirst 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  died  May  12,  16S4. 
As  an  experimentalist  he  was  a  worthy  successor  to  Galileo  and 
Torricelli.  The  most  intcreslinfj  of  his  invest i'alions  are  those 
relating  to  the  concussion  of  bodies,  to  diffraction  of  colours,  to 
the  motions  of  fluids,  and  to  the  variation  under  pressure  in  the 
volume  of  a  gas.  This  last  is  given  in  his  'I'ratti  de  la  Nature 
de  VAir  (1676),  where  is  found  the  enunciation  of  the  law  dis- 
covered seven  years  previously  by  Boyle  (q.  v.).  On  the  Con- 
tinent, consequently,  Boyle's  Law  is  usually  spoken  of  as  M.'s 
Law.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Leydcn 
(2  vols.  1 71 7). 

Uarltime  Courts.    See  Admiralty  Court. 

Uarit'za  (ihe  anc.  Hebrus)  a  river  of  Turkey,  300  miles  long, 
rises  on  the  Rilo  Dagh  in  the  Balkans,  flows  E.  to  Philippopolis 
and  S.E.  to  Adrianople,  where  it  l)ecomes  n.ivigable,  and  biends 
S.,  receiving  the  Tunja  from  the  N.  and  the  Arda  from  the  S. 
It  is  joined  by  the  Erkeneh  from  the  E.  before  entering  the 
iEgean  at  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  With  its  tributaries  it  waters  the 
whole  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Balkans,  and  its  entire  valley  is 
traversed  by  the  railway  to  Sofia. 

Mariu'pol,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  after  Taganrog  and  Berjansk,  the  chief  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalmius,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Ber- 
jansk.  In  1873  the  exports  (wheat,  linseed,  wool,  &c.)  amounted 
to  8,065,464  roubles,  and  the  imports  to  81,372.  M.  was  founded 
by  Greeks  from  the  Crimea  in  1 779.     Pop.  (1870)  9037. 

Ma'riuB,  Caius,  was  bom  of  humble  origin  at  Cercatse, 
a  village  near  Arpinum,  B.c.  157.  In  early  life  he  won 
the  favour  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  services  with  the  army 
in  Spain.  He  became  tribune  of  the  people,  B.C.  119,  and 
commenced  his  life-long  cnreer  of  unrelenting  hostility  to 
the  aristocratic  party.  He  was  elected  a  prxtor,  B.C.  115, 
and  soon  after  married  Julia,  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
accompanied  Metellus  to  Africa  as  his  legate,  Ba  1 15,  and 
by  his  devotion  to  military  duty  during  the  Jugurthan  War 
became  highly  popular  both  with  the  army  and  at  Rome.  In 
B.C.  107,  he  was  amid  enthusiasm  elected  consul  for  the  first 
time,  and  received  Numidia  as  his  province.  In  B.C.  106,  the 
war  was  terminate<l,  and  Jugurtha  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
NL,  and  at  the  close  of  B.c  105,  the  Roman  power  in  the 
country  was  fully  established.  While  still  in  Africa,  M.  was 
elected  consul  for  B.c.  104,  as  he  alone  could  save  tiie  state  from 
destniction  by  the  l«rb.aric  hordes  who  had  ovcmm  Gaul  and 
vanquished  the  Roman  armies  sent  against  them  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  was  thrice  re-elected  consul,  B.C.  103-I.  He 
succeetleil,  B.C.  102.  in  deftr.it ing  the  Teutones  in  a  terrible 
battle,  fought  near  Aquc-e  Sextia;  (Aix),  the  number  of  slain 
t)eing  \-ariously  stated  from  100,000  to  200,000.  In  B.C,  loi, 
the  united  forces  of  M.  and  Catulus  overwhelmed  the  Cimbri  in 
a  like  defcit  at  Verceliie,  near  Mil.in.  Fortunate,  says  Niel)uhr, 
would  M.  have  Ix'en,  had  he  died  on  the  day  ot  his  triumph  for 
this  victory.  The  fame  well  won  by  the  courage  and  capacity  of 
his^earlier  years  w.is  olxscured  by  the  conuption,  ]>ertKiy,  and 
cruelly  ti»at  stained  the  close  of  his  life.  His  sixth  consulship, 
secured  only  by  a  disgraceful  adiance  with  the  demagogues 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  was  followed  by  a  retirement  of  ten 
years,  during  which  the  popuLarity  of  his  great  enemy  Sulla 
.steadily  increased.  In  B.C.  So,  Sulla  was  elected  consul,  and 
obtaineil  the  command  of  the  war  .igainst  Mithrid.ites.  Stirred 
by  rage  and  ambition,  M.  made  a  fieice  effort  to  wrest  this 
honour  from  his  rival,  but  the  wild  attempt  ended  in  shame 
and  suffering  to  himself,  and  for  a  time  he  took  refuge  at 
Carthage.  A  conflict  broke  out  (b.c  87)  between  the  consuls 
Octaviu^  and  Cinu.i,  partisans  respectively  of  Sulla  and  of  M, 
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Ihe  latter  joined  Ciima,  and  after  a  brief  campaign  kume 
surrendered.  The  cruel  spirit  of  M.  took  fearfal  vengeance 
on  his  patrician  foes.  The  noblest  blood  %i  Rome  was  foulir 
shed  by  his  body-guard  of  slaves.  When  his  appetite  lor 
slaughter  was  appeased,  M.  proclaimed  himself  and  Cinni 
consuls  for  B.C.  86,  but  M.  died  ef  pleurisy  on  the  eighteenih 
day  of  his  seventh  consulship. 

Mar'ivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de,  vas  ben 

at  Paris,  4th  February  168S,  received  but  a  poor  edacaiion,  aiui 
always  affected  a  contempt  for  classical  writers.  In  1716 
appeared  his  VHomh'e  Travesti,  a  foolish  satire  upon  th* 
Iliad.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  stage,  his  conifdy 
Le  yen  de  f  Amour  et  du  Hazard^  which  appeared  io  1730, 
having  firmly  established  his  reputation  among  his  cooiem- 
poraries  as  an  analyst  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  passioa  of 
love.  His  dialogue  is  invariably  brilliant,  but  his  discnmma. 
tion  of  character  weak.  In  the  romance  of  Marianne  (1731-361, 
he  reached  higher  ground,  being  freed  from  the  laws  of  the  drama, 
under  which  his  power  of  developing  plot  and  character  wai 
hampered.  It  is  still  looked  into  by  French  rcadcn.  M.  did 
at  Paris,  12th  February  1 763.  His  CEm/res  Computes  wtTt^\L\^ 
lishcd  at  Paris  in  12  vols.  1 781.  A  more  careful  but  less  com- 
plete edition  is  that  of  Duviquet  (10  vols.  Par.  1827-30).  Se« 
Sainte-Beuve's  Causer ies  du  Lundi,  vol.  tx. 

Marjoram  {Origanuni)^  a  genus  of  Z^z^m/* numbering  aboat 
twenty  species,  spread  through  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Ull 
World.  Common  M.  (C?.  vulgare^  is  frequent  in  Britain,  inthf 
chalk  districts  appearing  as  one  of  the  commonest  omamen:al 
wild  plants.  Its  properties  are  aromatic,  bitter,  balsamic,  an. 
an  oil  prepared  from  it,  called  oil  of  thyme  is  sold  for  the  use  ci 
farriers,  &c.  Sweet  M.  and  pot  M.  {O,  majorina  and  0.  mus\ 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  are  commonly  grown  in  gardens  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  young  tops  and  leaves,  either  green  or 
dry,  being  u.sed  for  seasoning  soups  and  other  cidinary  purpnsfs. 
O,  dictamnus  and  C?.  sipyleum  from  Greece,  both  with  woolly 
leaves  and  drooping  spikes  of  flowers,  are  grown  for  omamcni. 

Mark,  a  coin  which  has  been  used  in  several  Earopean 
countries,  and  which  is  now  the  standard  of  the  gold  cotnagt 
established  for  the  whole  German  Empire.  In  England,  wiicre 
it  is  now  out  of  use,  the  M.  equalled  }  of  a  pound ;  in  Sootlan'i 
3}  less.  In  Germany,  as  early  as  1042,  a  M.  was  }  of  a  Roio 
pound  of  pure  silver,  and  this  coin  gradually  came  to  be  the 
universal  standard  of  reference.  By  a  ww  of  the  4th  Decembrr 
1S71,  a  common  coinage  is  introduced  throughout  Germany 
From  the  German  pound  (  =  500  grammes)  of  fine  gold  isstrvciw 
I39i  Xo-M.,  or  69^  20-M.  pieces,  the  M.  being  equal  to  j  thaic: 
(  =  1  English  shilling  =  I  Austrian  gulden),  and  divided  into  ico 
pfennige. 

Mark  (Old  Eng.  meare,  mod.  Elng.  *  march '),  a  tenn  in 
German  geography  denoting  originally  the  limit  or  border  of  a 
land  or  district,  and  afterwards  the  territory  that  adjoined  that 
limit.  In  this  later  sense  the  word  has  become  historical  m 
connection  with  the  Germano- Roman  empire.  Ever  sujoe  tbf 
time  of  Karl  the  Great,  the  aim  of  all  the  great  emperors  »a$  to 
extend  their  authority  N.,  R,  and  S.,  and  especially  to  bnn; 
into  subjection  their  Slavic  and  Magj'ar  neighbours.  Tbcr 
conquests  in  these  regions  were  called  marken  (*  border- lands  «, 
and  the  grafen  or  counts  placed  over  them  were  named  «^^ 
grafen  (*  border  earls,*  see  Marqukss).  Hence  the  oripo  al 
the  marks  of  Austria,  Brandenburg,  Lausitz,  Schlcswig,  M*>" 
via,  Steier  (Styria),  &c.  But  even  before  Karl's  time,  a*  ti' » 
as  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  word  was  used,  and  th- 
first  markgrafcn  were  probably  those  charged  with  ihesafctt'^ 
the  western  conquests.  The  same  office  was  assigned  on  ibe 
English  and  Scotch  borders  to  the  Percys  and  Douglasses,  War- 
dens resp>cctively  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Marches.  In  ca-* ' 
English  history  Mercia  {Mearcena-land)  was  the  land  tiu: 
bordered  on  Wales,  and  there  was  a  Warden  of  the  Western  ai 
well  a.>  the  Northern  Marches.  See  Maurcr,  Gesckuhti  ^^ 
A/arJirz<rr/iJssung  in  Deuts^hland  (ElrL  1S56). 

Mark,  St.,  if  the  same  as  the  John  of  Acts  xiii.  5-i>  ^^ 
John  M.  of  xii.  12,  25,  and  xv.  37,  was  a  native  of  Jefiisalrts 
and  a  son  of  Mary,  and,  according  to  CoL  iv.  10^  a  nephew  ^ 
Barnabas.  He  accompanied  Paid  and  B«rnabas  on  thetr  trr^: 
missionary  journey,  but  returned  to  Jervsaleni  from  Pampli^'^ 
In  con>equence  ol  this  Paul  refused  to  have  anything  to  dio  w'^li 
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him  on  the  second  joBfneyy  although  hfi  aftenrwAtdt  expressed 
his  oonfideiioe  in  him  (a  Tim.  iv.  ii).  Aooording  to  tradition 
he  was  with  Fuer  mt  Rome,  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  ibonded 
I  sevcnd  chnrdiei,  and  died  A.D.  6i.  The  traditional  view  that 
{  IL  vas  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name  is  set  aside 
'  b^  aaay  modem  critics*  chiefly  on  the  unsatisfactory  ground 
that  'it  is  not  copious  or  remarkable  in  particulan  relatiye  to 
I  Peter.'  llie  time  of  writing  the  Gospel  has  been  fixed  variously 
I  inn  40  to  lao  A.D.  As  to  the  place,  the  weight  of  ancient 
I  sBihoiity  is  in  £ivonr  of  Rome. 

I     Market  Drayton.    See  Drayton-in-Hales. 

Market  OverL     English  law  reco^ises  the  principle  that 

proper^  may,  in  some  cases,  be  transferred  by  sale,  although 

the  seller  has  no  right  of  property  in  the  goods.     Thus  it   is 

b^  that  the  sale  of  anything  vendible  in  M.  O.,  without  fraud 

cs  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  transfers  the  property  to  him, 

I  tiioogh  the  vendor  has  stolen  the  thing  sold.    In  Scotland,  the 

real  owner  of  the  goods  may  reclaim  at  any  time.     M.  O.  in  the 

I  coontry  is  held  omy  on  special  days,  by  charter  or  custom  ;  but 

'  ia  the  city  of  London,  every  day  except  Sunday  b  a  market  day. 

Markets.    See  Fairs, 

Marl,  in  Geology,  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime 
in  Tarioos  proportions.  As  a  manure  it  is  much  used  on  the 
Gmtioent  and  in  certain  parts  of  England — ^notably  Norfolk. 
It  improves  sandy  soils  by  mxd^ing  them  more  compact  and  more 
retentive  of  moisture. 

MBillxmmeh,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  on  the  Kennet,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Devizes  by  rail.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  Norman  church  of  St  Mary,  St. 
Peter^s  (restored  1863),  and  M.  College,  founded  (1S45)  for  500 
poptb,  half  of  whom  by  the  charter  of  1S49  must  be  sons  of 
defgymen.  The  College  has  a  beautiful  chapel  (St.  Michael), 
redecorated  by  Butterfield  in  1872.  Sack  and  rope  making, 
brewing,  tanning,  and  wool-stapling  are  the  chief  industries  of  M., 
which  returns  two  members  to  ParltamenL     Pop.  (1871)  5034. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  son  of  Sir 

^'inston  Churchill,  was  bom  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  June  24, 

1650,  went  to  court  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  became  page  to  the 

Dake  of  York,  got  a  commission  in  the  guards  (1666),  first 

saw  lenrice  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  and  on  his  return  home 

was  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  with  jfsooa     In 

I  the  Dutch  War  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  the 

I  English  troops  in  French  pay,  and  after  the  battle  of  Enygheim 

1  cbtained  the  praise  of  Turenne  (1673).     After  his  return  he  was 

created  lieutenant-colonel,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 

'  master  of  the  robes  to  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  attended  to 

HoUaad  and  Scotland.    In  the  spring  of  1678  he  married  Sarah 

Jennings,  maid-of-honour  to  Princess  Anne,  and  in  1682  was 

I  made  a  Scotch  peer,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Eymouth.     Lord 

I  Churchill  of  Sand  ridge  was  a  title  bestowed  on  him  in  1685. 

After  peijuring  himself  profusely  to  James  II.,  he  went  over  to 

the  side  of  William  of  Orange  (1688),  was  rewarded  with  the 

.  earldom  of  Marlborough  and  the  membership  of  Privy  Council. 

In  1689  he  was  serving  in  the  European  war  against  France, 

and  beat  D'Humitos  at  Walcourt  near  the  Sambre.    Suddenly 

M.  was  deprived  of  his  honours  (1694),  owing  to  the  king  s 

well-grounoed  suspicions  that  he  was  intriguing  with  James  II. 

Not  until  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out  was  he 

tboTonghly  reinstated  in  favour  and  power.     William  died  in 

17^  and  in  that  and  the  folloiftdng  year  M.  secured  Holland 

against  attack,   cleared  the  Spaniards  from  the  northern  dis> 

tricts,  and  made  his  footing  secure  in  the  Provinces  and  Lower 

Germany.    In  1 704  he  planned  the  'grand  campaign,'  which 

successfully  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.     In  May  1 706 

the  battle  of  Ramiiliea  occurred;  in  July  1 708,  Oudenarde  ;  in 

I   September  1 709,  Malplaquet.     Meanwhile  he  had  during  these 

I   years  been  created  a  Duke,  received  the  estate  of  Woodstock, 

wd  got  Bloiheim  Palace  built  fur  him.    By  1712,  however,  mis- 

furtune  fell  on  htm.     His  wife's  influence  over  Queen  Anne  came 

I   to  an  end.    The  triumph  of  the  Tories  at  St.  James's  operated 

in  behalf  of  peace,  and  M.  was  ignominiously  superseded  by  the 

IHike  of  Ormond,  being  at  the  same  time  accused  of  the  mal* 

appropriation  of  public  funds.     This  charge  drove  him  into 

rctireuicnt,  from  which  he  emerged  (1714)  to  receive  at  the 

bands  of  Geoige  I.  the  chief  offices  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
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prived.  He  died  June  17,  1722,  having  been  for  six  years  out 
of  his  mind.  M.  is  perhaps  the  greatest  general  produced  by 
England,  distinguished  as  much  for  prudence  as  for  daring,  but 
the  depths  of  meanness  to  which  he  could  descend  almost  rival 
in  disimction  his  qualities  as  a  soldier.  See  Coze,  Memoirs  of 
ytfhn  Duke  of  M,  (3  vols.  Lond.  18 18);  Murray,  Despatches  of 
the  Duke  of  Af,  {^  vols.  Lond.  1845-46),  Alison's  MUUary  Life 
of  John  Churchill^  Macaulay's  History  of  England^  and  Letters 
of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  M,  (Lond.  1 875). 

Karline-Spike,  a  pointed  iron  pin  averaging  i  foot  in  length, 
used  on  shipboard  to  separate  tlie  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing 
or  in  winding  one  small  rope  round  another,  termed  marling, 

Kaxlow  or  Karlowe,  Chziatopher,  son  of  Jolm  M.,  clerk 
of  St.  Mary*s,  Canterbury,  and  possibly  shoemaker,  was  baptized 
26th  February  1564,  two  months  before  Shakespeare's  birth. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge, 
ill  iS^3i  commencing  M.A.  in  1587.  By  this  time  had  been 
published  his  first  play,  TamhiHaine  the  Great,  full  of  rant, 
bombast,  and  genius.  It  was  openly  attacked  by  Green  and 
Nash,  and  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare*s 
Pistol.  The  common  people  accepted  it  with  delight,  and  were 
indulged  with  a  SeconaPart  of  Tamburlaine,  first  acted  in  1586- 
87.  The  Tragical  history  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus 
was  produced  1587-88,  The  Rich  Jeiv  of  Malta,  1588-89,  and 
The  Troublesome  Reign  and  Lamentable  Death  of  Edward  Second, 
159a  His  last  and  worst  play  was  7'he  Massacre  of  Paris, 
I J92-93.  Besides  translating  in  part  the  Hero  and  Leander  of 
Musaeus,  completed  by  Chapman,  The  First  Book  of  Lucan, 
and,  in  a  very  licentious  style,  Ovid's  Elegies,  M.  left  an  unfinished 
play,  Dido,  which  was  completed  by  Nash,  and  he  is  thought  by 
some  critics  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and 
in  the  2  and  3  Henry  VL  He  died  in  a  drunken  squabble 
at  Deptford,  June  16,  1593.  M.'s  genius  raised  the  Elizabethan 
drama  to  a  height  which  only  Shakespeare's  could  overtop. 
He  died  a  youth,  yet  tlie  hand  that  depicted  the  death  scene 
in  Edward  IL,  or  that  of  Faust,  had  given  a  higher  token 
of  passion  and  power  than  Shakespeare's  in  his  two  or  three- 
comedies.  M.'s  bent  was  towards  the  sublime  and  the  terrible. 
Never  so  whole-minded  as  Shakespeare,  never  so  genial, 
niapy-sided,  and  true,  he  might  have  proved  as  great  a  tragic 
poet ;  he  could  not  have  written  As  You  Like  It,  yet  he  might 
nave  almost  reached  the  greatness  of  Macbeth,  The  best  edi- 
tious  of  M.  are  those  of  Dyce  (1865)  and  Wagner  (1871). 

Kar'nialade  (Portuguese,  marmei,  'a  quince')  was  origi- 
nally a  conserve  of  quinces  in  sugar,  but  now  almost  exclusively 
denotes  preparations  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Orange  M.,  which 
is  most  commonly  used,  is  made  from  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange 
by  boiling  the  peel  in  syrup  till  it  is  soft,  thereafter  pulping  it, 
and  again  boiling  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit  in  the  original  syrup 
and  with  additional  bugar  to  a  proper  consistence  for  jellying. 
M.  b  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Dundee  and  Glasgow. 

Kar'niande,  a  river-port  in  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Agen  by  rail.  It  has  a  church  of  the  13th  c,  with  a  fine  altar* 
piece.  Ropes,  hats,  casks,  brandy,  oil,  leather,  linens,  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  cereals,  wine)>, 
prunes,  hemp,  and  spirits.    Pop.  (1872)  5417. 

Mar'mont,  Auguate  Fr^d^rio  Louis  Viesse  de,  Duo 
de  Baguae,  bom  at  Ch&tillon-sur-Seinc,  20th  July  1774, 
entered  the  army  when  eighteen,  was  present  in  1793  as  artillery 
lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  Napoleon  first  noticed 
him,  was  made  captain  in  1794,  and  accompanied  his  chief  to 
Italy.  In  the  campaign  of  1796  he  acted  as  Bonaparte's  aide- 
de-camp,  distinguished  himself  in  Egypt  and  at  the  taking  of 
Malta,  superintended  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Bernard  in  1800^ 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory  of  Marengo.  Having 
completed  200  miles  of  road  in  Dalnoatia  he  was  created  Due  de 
Raguse ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  became  marshal. 
In  1 8 14  he  defended  Paris  from  the  Allies,  but  by  capitulation 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  many  of  his  countrymen. 
Louis  XVIII.  named  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  Charles  X.  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  congratulate  Nicholas  oq  his 
coronation.  Becoming  still  more  unpopular,  he  left  France  and 
visited  many  countries,  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  ia 
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1837.  He  likewise  published  ^sprii  cUs  Institutions  Militaires 
(1845).  He  died  at  Venice,  22d  July  1852.  His  Mhnoires  were 
published,  in  1S56.  Sainte-Beuve,  after  careful  investigation, 
declares  him  sincere,  intelligent,  full  of  generosity  and  candour, 
a  loyal  Frenchman,  but  too  fond  of  glory.  He  survived  the  rest 
of  Napoleon's  generals. 

Uar'montel,  Jean  Frangois,  born  at  Bort,  Limousin, 
July  II,  1723,  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Mauriac, 
whence  he  removed  to  Clermont.  On  the  invitation  of  Voltaire 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  sold  a  translation  of  Pope's  Rape  of 
the  Lock  for  a  hundred  crowns  (1746).  He  plunged  at  once  into 
literary  work  and  vicious  pleasures.  Pompadour  gave  him  a 
sinecure  as  clerk  of  public  buildings  in  1753;  and  he  entered 
the  Academy  in  1763, — not  without  opposition,  and  after  impri- 
sonment for  writing  too  much  satire.  He  succeeded  D'Alem- 
bert  as  secretary  to  the  Academy  in  1783,  and  died  at  Abloville 
(Eure),  on  the  last  day  of  the  i8th  c.  M.  was  a  thorough  dis- 
ciple of  Voltaire,  writing  gracefully,  gaily,  mockingly,  but  with 
wit  of  blunter  point.  He  wrote  all  manner  of  books,  of  which 
the  best  are  Denys  le  Tyran  (1748),  Aristomim  (1749),  Clhpdtre 
(1750),  Egyptus  (1753),  tragedies;  Coutes  Aforaux,  written  for 
the  Mercure^  and  very  popular,  collected  in  1 761  (second  series, 
feebler,  1801);  BHisaire  (1768) — condemned  by  the  Sorbonnc 
for  its  views  on  toleration  ;  and  Les  ImaSy  romances ;  EUments 
de  Littirature  (1787) ;  Mimoires  d'un  Pire  (posthumous,  1804), 
containing  much  information  about  himself,  and  amusing  pic- 
tures  of  his  time.  His  (Euvres  Completes,  edited  by  himself, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  17  vols. ;  a  second  edition  in  18  vols.  (Par. 
1818);  a  third  in  7  vols.  (Par.  1819-20).  His  (Euvres  Choisies 
in  12  vob.  were  published  by  Saint-Surin  (Par.  1824-27). 

Uar'xnora  (anc.  Propontis\  the  sea  that  separates  European 
from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Bosphorus,  and  with  the  i^gean  by  the  Dardanelles  (anc 
Hellespont),  It  is  135  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  45 
miles  broad,  and  is  indented  on  the  Asiatic  side  by  the  deep 
Gulf  of  Isnikmid.  It  has  three  large  and  many  smaller  islands. 
M.,  the  largest,  is  famed  for  its  marble  and  alabaster. 

Uar^xnoset,  the  name  applied  to  various  monkeys  belonging 
to  the  Platyrhine  ('  broad-nosed  *)  or  New  World  section  of  the 
Quadrumana  (q.  v.),  and  forming  the  family  Hapalida,  They 
have  thirty-two  teeth,  consisting  of  eight  incisors,  four  canines, 
twelve  premolars,  and  eight  molars.  The  tail  is  long,  but  non- 
prehensile.  The  marmosets  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
squirrels.  They  are  small,  have  a  soft,  silky  fur,  and  are  of  very 
gentle  disi>osition.  The  jfacchus  vulgaris  is  typically  known  as 
the  *  M.,*  and  allied  species  are  the  J.  (Edipus  and  y.  Rosalia. 
The  Hapale  pencillata  is  another  common  genus  and  species. 

Uar'xnot  {Arctomys\  a  genus  of  Rodentia  (q.  v.)  somewhat 
related  to  the  Squirrels  (q.  v.),  inhabiting  N.  Europe  and 
America,  and  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  twenty-two 
teeth.  The  incisors  are  smooth  and  rounded.  No  cheek- 
pouches  exist.  The  front  feet  have  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
thumb ;  the  hinder  feet  are  five-toed.  The  tail  is  short,  and 
covered  with  hair.  In  the  allied  genus,  Sperniophilus,  cheek- 
pouches  exist.  The  common  M.  {Arctomys  Marmottd)  attains 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  rabbit.  It  is  common  in  N.  Europe, 
inhabiting  mountainous  situations.  It  lives  in  burrows,  and 
is  of  gregarious  habits.  The  colour  is  a  greyish-yellow  alwve, 
the  grey  tint  predominating  below,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
being  black.  The  M.  hibernates  during  winter,  retiring  to  its 
burrows  in  September  and  reappearing  in  the  succeeding  April. 
The  young  numl)er  three  or  four.  The  Polish  M.,  or  Bobac,  is 
the  A,  Bobac  of  the  naturalist,  and  is  a  native  of  N.  Europe  and 
N.  Asia.  It  attains  a  length  of  20  inches,  and  is  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  tinted  with  yellow.  Hood's  M.  belongs  to  a 
different  genus,  and  is  the  Spermophilus  I/oodii  of  the  zoologist. 
It  is  also  named  the  '  Leopard  or  Pardine  M.'  from  its  colour, 
which  is  yellowish-brown  striped  with  dark  brown,  in  a  hori- 
zontal manner,  and  marked  with  pale  spots  on  the  dark -brown 
l)ands.  The  average  length  is  II  inches.  Hie 'Leopard  M.' 
is  an  American  species,  and  is  very  common  in  Upper  Missouri. 

Kame,  a  department  of  France,  part  of  Old  Champagne,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Ardennes,  S.  by  Aube  and  Haute-Marne,  and 
W.  by  Aisne  and  Seine-et-Marne,  and  E.  by  Meuse.  Area 
3154  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  386,157.  It  is  traversed  in  a  N.- 
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westerly  direction  by  the  M.,  and  tribataries  of  the  Aisne,  lod 
touched  by  the  Seine  on  the  S.     In  the  N.  is  the  trid  chiiij  { 
Champagm-Pouilltuse^  yielding  the  best  qualities  of  the  famoos  | 
wine.     M.  produces  annually  from  seven  to  fifteen  million  bottles 
of  champagne.    Except  in  the  N.  it  is  well  cultivated,  the  cereah 
amounting  in  value  to  73  million  francs.    There  are  lefcral  iron 
mines,  and  many  important  peat-pits,  and  quarries  of  limestone,   < 
building-stone,  chalk,  and  grmding-stones.    The  iron  and  textile 
industries  are  valuable.     The  chief  town  is  Ch&lons-sar-Mime.  ; 
— The  River  Af.  (anc.  MatrKna),  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Seine, 
rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres,  flows  first  N.W.,  then  W^  and 
joins  the  Seine,  four  miles  above  Paris,  and  after  a  wimbg  I 
course  of  over  200  miles.  | 

Uame,  Haute,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Meuse  and  Mame,  S.  by  C6te-d*0rand  HaQt^  < 
Sa6ne,  E.  by  Vosges,  and  W.  by  Aube.     Area,  2401  sq.  miles;  ' 
pop.  (1872),  251,196.    .It  consists  of  a  series  of  high  plateaux, 
flanked  with  vineries,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  Laogres, 
wending  in  a  N.E.  direction  from  the  mountains  of  C6te-<l'0r  I 
to  the  Vosges.     M.  is  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  parts  of 
France  ;  forests  cover  205,000   hectares ;  crops  of  all  kinds, 
342,000  ;  vines,  16,000.    The  annual  produce  of  wine,  which  is  of  , 
middling  quality,  is  600,000  hectolitres.     M.  has  some  3cx>  iroa 
mines,    lOO  large  furnaces,  30  forges,  &c.,  employing  40,000 
men,  and  producing  900,000  Quintals  of  metal.    There  are  lar^ 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  gloves  (100,000  pairs  yearly  scot  10 
America).     The  chief  town  is  Chaumont. 

Marochett'i,  Baron  Carlo,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1S05, 
studied  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon,  and  in  Bosio's  studio,  gained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (1827)  for  his  Yom^ 
Girl  Playing  with  a  Dog,  and  in  1831  exhibited  at  Paris  his  I 
statue  of  A  Fallen  Angel,     About  the  same  time  be  completed 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  one  of  the  public  | 
places  of  Turin,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  fiaeit 
piece  of  sculpture  he  has  done.      In  Paris  Napoleon's  tomb,  I 
the  Madeleine  altar,   the  bas-relief  of  the  battle  of  Jemapp«  I 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  r£toile,  and  Bellini's  tomb  tesiify 
to  his  genius.    The  statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Palace 
Yard,  London,  the  cenotaph   in   St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  the 
officers   of  the  Coldstream   Guards,   the  equestrian  sUtoe  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  Glasgow,  are  examples  of  his  manner  at  its 
best.     M.  died  at  Paris,  28th  December  1867. 

Uar'onites  are  a  Christian  sect  living  among  the  libanns 
Mountains,  founded  by  a  party  who,  in  spite  of  the  decree  zi 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  II.  (died  719),  retained  the  Monotheiix 
(q.  V.)  doctrines,  and  collecting  about  the  monastery  of  St  Maro, 
chose  fur  themselves  a  patriarch  called  of  Antioch.  In  I1S2  ih«  , 
M.  were  induced  or  compelled  by  the  Crusaders  to  renounce 
their  Monothelite  errors  and  unite  themselves  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  remained  faithful,  whik 
they  have  been  left  in  a  condition  of  unusual  independence.  Os 
the  Quirinal  Hill  there  is  a  Maronite  monastery  where  the  M^ 
is  performed  from  their  own  Syriac  liturgy,  and  to  which  oony 
young  M.  are  sent  from  Syria  to  be  educated.  The  M.,  v^^*^' 
are  said  to  number  about  200,000,  are  a  temperate,  industnoui 
race,  among  whom  crimes  are  rare,  but  ignorant  and  pnei- 
ridden  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  clergy,  to  whom  a  fount 
part  of  the  territory  belongs,  have  been  described  by  traveiiC^i  | 
as  fanatical,  intolerant,  and  unscrupulous.  In  modem  times  ibe 
M.  have  suffered  much  perseaition  from  the  Druses  (q.  v.).  ^c  ' 
Neale's  Eastern  Church;  Palgrave's  Essays  on  Eastern  Quesiinu 
(Lond.  1872).  1 

Maroons'  (Fr.  N^gres  marrons,  from  Span,  cimarr,^ 
*  wild  '),  a  name  first  given  in  Jamaica  to  the  slaves  left  behind 
by  their  Spanish  masters  on  the  English  conquest  of  the  isiwi 
in  1655.  The  M.  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Ens'-ji 
till  179s,  when  they  were  overpowered,  and  sent,  some  to  AJno, 
some  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  M.  of  Dutch  Guiana  hare  been 
recognised  as  independent  in  several  treaties.  In  l^^  ^ 
numbered  7500. 

MaroB-V^Uirhely  (Ger.  Neumarki,  or  Markstadf),  t  to«« 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  70  miles  E.N.E.  ^ 
Karlsburg  by  rail     It  has  a  strong  castle,  a  fine  Gothic  Refortnci 
church,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  and  a  trade  ta  wheat,   , 
fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  (1869)  12,678. 
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]iazot»  Jeaa,  a  French  poet,  was  bora  at  Mathien,  near  Caen, 
io  X465,  and  died  at  Cahors  in  1523  as  valet-de-chambre  to  Fnm- 
90b  L  His  woiks  were  first  collected  by  Coastelier  (Par.  1723). 
—His  son,  016neiit  M.,  bom  at  Cahors  in  1495,  served  as  pace 
to  the  Seigneur  de  Villeroi,  and  having  by  his  verses  won  tne 
patronage  of  Maxguerite  de  Valois,  succeeded  his  &ther  as  valet 
to  her  brother,  Franfois  L,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Pavia  (1525).  A  charge  of  heresy  cast  him,  on  his  return,  into 
*  prison,  whence  in  his  Enftr^  he  launched  a  bitter  satire  against 
I  his  persecutors,  and  in  1535  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
I  the  court  of  Navarre.  But  even  there  his  translations  of  the 
I  Psalms  brought  him  once  more  into  difficulties  with  the  clergy. 
He  withdrew  to  Geneva  (1543),  and  thence — ^the  sour  Calvinism 
'  of  the  place  ill  assorting  with  hb  gay  Bohemian  spirit — to  Turin, 
where  he  died,  September  1544,  leaving  a  son,  Michel,  who  was 
also  a  poet.  The  best  edition  of  Clement's  works  is  GuiiTrey's 
(Lyon,  1869).  See  CoUetet,  Indices  Biographiquts  sur  Its  Ttvis 
Marots  (Par.  1871);  and  H.  Morley,  Clement  M,,  and  other 
Sketches  (Lond.  1871). 

Harque  and  Bepiisal,  Letters  o£    See  Lettbrs. 

Karqne'eas  lolande,  a  group  of  thirteen  islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  included  between  7'  30-10*  30^  S.  lat  and  I38*-I40* 
25*  W.  long.  The  southern  part  of  the  group  was  discovered 
^  '59S  ^  the  Spanish  navigator  Mendafia,  who  named  it  after 
the  Marquesas  ae  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  northern 
islands  were  not  known  till  1 791,  the  discoverer  being  an  Ame- 
rican, named  Ingraham.  In  1842  France  established  a  protec- 
torate over  the  group,  the  seat  of  government  being  in  the  island 
of  Nnka-hiva.  The  M.  I.  are  of  volcanic  formation  and  very 
mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  nearly  4000  feet  high. 
The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  700  sq.  miles,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  8000,  and  is  decreasing,  The  natives 
are  a  particularly  handsome  race,  but  are  very  warlike  and 
superstitious,  and  till  lately  were  cannibals.  Christianity  has 
not  made  much  progress  among  them.  The  islands  are  fertile, 
and  by  means  of  CUnese  labour  their  natural  productiveness  is 
being  developed. 

BCar^qLoeee,  orlCarqiiia,  in  the  British  peerage,  a  nobleman 
ranking  next  below  an  earl,  Marchioness  bemg  the  correspond- 
ing female  title.     There  are  now  (1877)  '9  Fnglish,  3  Scotch, 
and  II  Irish  marquesses.     Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  committed  to  military  com* 
manders  called  comitesl  imitanei.    The  office  outlived  the  Teu- 
tonic conquest  of  Gaul,  and  its  holders — now  styled  marhisH 
or  marchisiones  (see  Mark) — ^became  under  the  Karolings  here- 
ditary suzerains  of  extensive  marquisates.    With  the  extinction 
of  feudalism,  however,  these  marquisates  were  gradually  merged 
in  the  kingdom,  the  title  alone  being  retained  as  a  purely  hono- 
rary dignity ;  and  of  marquesses,  in  this  the  modem  sense  of  the 
vord,  Uie  earliest  creation  was,  in  France,  of  Louis  de  Ville- 
nenve,  M.  de  Trans  (1505) ;  and  in  England  of  Robert  de  Vere, 
M.  of  Dublin  (1385).     In  Germanv  the  analogous  dignity  of 
MoHbra/— hereditary  since  the  Iith  and  12th  centuries — was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  '  prince  of  the  empire  *  {reichsfiirst)  in  the 
t3th  c;  and  in  Italy  the  marchtse  immediately  precedes  the 
tentt, 

Xai^quetiy  (Fr.  marqueterie^  '  chequered  work  \  a  mode 
of  decorating  fiirniture  by  inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  diiferent 
colours,  natural  or  produced  by  dyes,  likewise  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tortoise-shelL  M.  was  practised  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
c,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  having  been  brought  from  the  Ea^t, 
and  two  centuries  later  it  became  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
Eorope.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  a  new  and  costly  kind  of 
M.  of  tortoise-shell  and  brass,  called  buhl  or  boule  work,  was 
invented  for  the  decoration  of  the  furniture  of  Versailles  Palace. 


■^ 


(Fr.  manage ;  It  maritagio^  from  low  Lat.  mart- 
tatieum,  formed  from  classical  Lat.  maritare,  lit. '  to  provide  with 
a  male ')  is  the  name  given  to  the  legal  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  constituting  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  coe^  with  the 
creation  of  maiL  Those  who  reject  the  authority  and  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  this  point,  do  not  quite  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  origin  of  tne  practice,  some  considering  it  an  '  inven- 
tion '  of  Iqgislators,  others  an  outcome  of  social  necessities.  Of 
the  two,  Uie  latter  is  decidedly  the  more  probable.  M.  exists 
Under  very  difierent  conditions  in  different  countries.     Nature 
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may  be  said  to  fiivour  monogamy,  or  M.  between  one  man  and 
one  woman,  because  the  sexes  are  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers; 
but  men  have  not  alwajrs  followed  the  teaching  ot  natipe.  Hence 
the  custom  of  polygamy,  with  its  revolting  varied  of  pol3randria, 
under  which  a  woman  has  several  husl^ds.  The  prevalent 
view  of  the  origin  of  M.  held  by  those  who  discard  the  scriptural 
record,  is  that  men  at  first  stole  their  wives,  and  that  legal  unions 
are  a  product  of  civilisation.  This  theory  is  maintained  with 
great  learning  and  ability  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  in  his  J^mttwe 
M.  (1865),  and  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  Origin  of  Cnnlisation 
and  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  (1870).  The  Church  of  Rome 
holds  M.  to  be  a  'sacrament,'  and  all  orthodox  Protestants 
regard  M.  as  at  least  an  ordinance  of  God,  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  accompanied  with  religious  rites,  but  the  law  looks  upon 
it  purely  as  a  civil  contract. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  legal  union  vary  in  different 
countries.  According  to  the  law  of  England  the  \\ife  becomes 
legally  incorporated  with  her  husband  and  subordinate  to  him. 
For  the  validity  of  M.  are  requisite — i.  Consent  of  the  parties ;  2. 
The  absence  of  legal  disability  on  either  side,  or  relatively ;  3. 
The  M.  rite  must  l^  solemnised  as  directed  by  the  Marriage  Act. 
Fraud  may  be  a  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  prove  fatal  to  this  contract  as  it  does  to  others. 
Deceit  on  either  side,  however  great,  as  to  fortune  or  social 
position,  will  not  invalidate  a  marriage ;  but  to  obtain  a  license 
under  a  fidse  name,  with  intent  to  defraud^  mav  do  so.  M.  is 
necessarily  dissolved  by  death,  and  it  may  oe  dissolved  by 
Divorce  (q.  v.).  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  a  husband  over 
hb  wife's  property,  see  Husband  and  Wife. 

The  Marriage  Act,  6  and  7  W.  IV.  c.  85,  amended  by  subse- 
quent statutes,  has  multiplied  the  modes  by  which  M.  may  be 
contracted  in  England.  It  may  be  by  licence  from  the  Arch- 
bishop or  Surrogate,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  by  Banns  (q.  v.),  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  by  certificate  without  banns,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  or  by  registration  under  19  and  20 
V.  c.  119.  Persons  desirous  of  being  married  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  so  married 
after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence,  or  by  special  licence, 
or  under  certificate  from  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict Persoiu  desunous  of  bein^  married  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
may  be  married  according  to  other  rites  and  ceremonies  on  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  registrar.  This 
certificate  is  obtained  by  giving  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice^ 
in  form  of  a'  schedule,  which  3ie  registrar  will  give  on  applica- 
tion, filled  up  with  particulars  specined  as  to  names,  ages,  occu- 
pation, &c  M.  may  be  solemnised  at  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent registrar,  with  open  doors,  between  8  A.M.  and  noon,  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  another  regis- 
trar of  the  district,  and  of  two  witnesses.  21  and  22  V.  c.  93, 
enables  persons  to  establish  their  legitimacy,  the  marriage  of 
their  parents,  and  also  their  right  to  be  deemed  natural  bom 
subjects,  by  petition  to  the  Divorce  Court  Marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  are  absolutely  null,  if  solemnised  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  5  W.  IV.  c  54-31,  Aug.  1835.  The  same 
Act  legalised  former  marriages  within  the' degrees  of  Affinity 
(q.  V.)  prohibited  since  its  date.  First  cousins  and  second 
cousins  may  intermarry.  Marriages  of  British  subjects  abroad 
are  valid  if  contracted  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  unless 
the  M.  be  such  as  to  be  illegal  in  England.  A  Mr.  Brook  mar- 
ried at  Altona  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  the  question  was 
raised  in  December  1857  whether  that  M.,  legal  in  Denmark, 
was  l^;al  in  England.  Mr.  Justice  Creswell  decided  that,  as  the 
parties  were  Bntish  subjects,  it  was  not  legal  Foreign  nations 
adopt  the  same  rule  of  law.  Thus,  in  January  1866,  a  couple, 
unaole  to  marry  in  Paris,  were  privately  married  in  London. 
On  their  return  the  M.  was  declared  null  by  the  Civil  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine,  as  not  having  had  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the 
bride.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  M.  is  a  contract  completed  by 
the  consent  of  parties,  if  there  be  no  l^;al  obstacle  to  it.  Con- 
sent may  be  legally  proved  by  circumstance.  Thus,  proof  of 
promise  to  marry,  copula  subsequente  is  held  to  prove  consent 
So,  the  fact  of  a  couple  living  together  as  if  married,  may  con- 
stitute M.  from  the  legal  effect  of  Habit  and  Repute  (q.  v.). 
A  mere  promise  to  marrv  does  not  constitute  M.,  but  the  party 
withdrawing  may  be  found  liable  in  damage  for  bruich  of  promise. 
A  promise  to  marry,  subsequente  copula,  does  not  constitute  M. 
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in  Scotland ;  but  if  the  facts  be  proved,  it  may  be  constituted 
by  Declarator  (q.  v.)  of  Marriage.  A  marriage  in  Scotland  may 
be  either  regular  or  clandestine.  A  regular  M.  is  performed  by 
a  clergyman,  in  presence  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  proclamation  of  Banns  (q.  v.).  Clandestine  mar- 
riages are  valid,  but  the  parties,  celebrator,  and  witnesses  are 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  19  and  20  V.  c  96,  after 
1st  December  1856,  no  irregular  M.  entered  into  in  Scotland  is 
valid,  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  date  of  it  been  resi- 
dent in  Scotland  for  the  previous  twenty-one  days.  See  Divorce, 
Judicial  Separation,  Adultery,  Contract,  Married 
Women,  Property  of. 

Married  Women,  Property  of.  Property  settled  upon  a 
wife  by  ante-nuptial  contract  is,  under  all  circumstances,  pro- 
tected from  the  creditors  of  the  husband  ;  but  if  so  settled  by 
post-nuptial  contract,  it  only  is  so  under  deduction  of  all  debt 
due  by  him  at  the  date  of  execution.  See  Desertion  of 
Spouse,  and  Judicial  Separation.  In  Scot,  law.  Separa- 
tion of  Married  Persons. 

Maxr'ow,  the  name  applied  to  the  fatty  substance  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  bones  of  Mammals.  The  use  of  M.  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  affording  a  certain  degree  of  nutrition  to  the 
innermost  portions  of  the  bones.  M.,  when  microscopically 
examined,  is  seen  to  consist  of  fat  cells,  large  nucleated  cells,  and 
blood-corpuscles.  It  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  generally 
exhibits  a  reddish  tint 

Marrow  Controversy  derived  its  name  from  a  book  on  the 
subjects  of  justification  and  sanctification,  entitled  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity^  which  was  published  in  1646  by  Edward 
Fisher,  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  A  copy  having  been 
found  in  his  parish  by  Thomas  Boston  (q.  v.)  about  1700,  it  was 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1718,  with  a  preface  by  Thomas 
Hogg,  minister  of  Camock,  Fifeshire.  Owing  to  its  highly 
evangelical  sentiments  the  book  came  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
throughout  Scotland,  being  reckoned  by  many  next  to  their 
Bible  and  Catechism.  But  a  controversy  having  arisen  over 
certain  points  of  its  teaching,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  examine  it,  and  an  unfavourable  report 
having  been  received,  the  Assembly  condemned  the  propositions 
in  question,  and  prohibited  all  ministers  from  using  or  recom- 
mending the  book.  May  1720.  Thereupon  twelve  ministers — 
J.  Hogg,  T.  Boston,  J.  Bonnar,  J.  Kid,  G.  Wilson,  E.  and  R. 
Erskine,  J.  Wardlaw,  J.  Bathgate,  H.  Davidson,  W.  Hunter, 
and  J.  Williamson — drew  up  a  Representation  vindicating  the 
Marrow  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it :  hence  called 
Kepresenters  and  Marrotu  Mm.  A  somewhat  modified  Act 
was  passed  in  1722,  against  which  the  Representei-s  also  pro- 
tested ;  and  although  the  M.  C.  seemed  to  die  away,  it  eventually 
led  to  the  Secession  of  1734.  See  M'Crie  in  \\\^  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor  for  1834,  State  of  the  Controversy  Concern- 
ing thi  M,  (Glasg.  1773.) 

Marr'yat,  Frederick,  a  famous  English  novelist,  was  bom 
at  London,  loth  July  1792,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1806,  became  lieutenant  in  1812,  after  much  service  was  made 
commander  in  18 15,  and  C.B.  in  182 5.  Frank  Mildmay  (1829) 
was  his  first  novel.  Of  his  others,  most  of  them  sea  tales  full  of 
rollicking  jack-tar  humour.  Kings  Own  (1830),  Peter  Simple 
(1834),  Jacob  Faithful  (1834),  Midshipman  i5'aj>'  (1836),  may  be 
mentioned  as  favourable  specimens.  He  likewise  published  a 
Code  of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Vessels  Employed  in  the  Merchant 
^if/TV^  (1837),  adopted  by  Government,  and  his  Diary  in  America 
(1839).  He  died  at  Langham,  Norfolk,  2d  August  1848.  See 
his  Life  and  Letters^  by  his  daughter  Florence  (Mrs.  Ross  Church) 
(1872),  who  has  also  written  several  novels. 

Kara  (contracted  from  Mavers  or  Mavors^  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  Mamers)f  the  Roman  god  of  war,  was  early  identified 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  He  was  the  second  of  the  tutelary 
deities  of  Rome,  ranking  after  Jupiter,  and  before  Quirinus 
(* Spear- Bearer'  or  'Warrior'),  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
often  identified  as  the  god  protecting  the  Romans  in  their  civil 
capacity  as  Quirites,  As  the  protector  of  the  country,  he  was 
M,  Silvanus,  and,  as  the  god  of  advancing  to  battle,  M,  Gra- 
dh/us.  The  wife  of  *  Father  Mars  *  {Marspiter  or  Afaspiter) 
was  Neriene  or.Ncra  (feminine  form  of  Nero^  Sabine  'strong*), 
but  he  was  also  associated  with  the  goddess  of  war,  Bellona. 
His  priests  were  called  the  Salii  from  their  warlike  dances,  and 
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were  the  keepers  of  the  twelve  holy  shields  (Anciiia\  one  of 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven.  Of  the  many  temples  of  M.  in 
Rome,  the  chief  were  that  without  the  Porta  Capeni,  od  the 
Appian  Way  (q.  v.),  and  that  built  in  the  forum  by  Angustos,  and 
named  after  M.  the  Avenger  ( Ultor), 

Ares — from  the  same  root  as  Aryan  (q.  v.) — the  Greek  god 
of  war,  w^as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  ranked  among  the 
great  deities  of  Olympus.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  strength 
and  courage,  and  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  excitemeDt,  and 
even  in  the  horrors  of  war,  for  their  own  sake.  FollowiDg  the 
inclination  of  the  moment,  he  attacks  now  one  side,  now  the 
other,  and  is  apparently  resistless ;  yet,  as  the  Greek  mind  loved 
to  think  of  blind  force  as  the  slave  of  intellect,  to  Ares  is  over- 
come when  he  meets  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  his  oirn. 
Diomedes,  aided  by  Athena,  wounds  nim ;  he  is  conqoered  by 
Herakles  ;  and  again,  overpowered  by  the  giant  sons  of  Alueus 
he  is  held  in  chains  for  a  year  and  a  month.  Ares  was  loved  by 
Aphrodite,  his  amours  with  whom  were  discovered  by  bet 
husband  Hephaestus  (q.  v.).  The  worship  of  Ares  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Thrace.  Its  chief  seats  were  in  that  count rv 
and  Scythia,  where  horses,  cattle^  and  even  men  were  offered 
to  him  as  victims. 

ICarB,  the  fourth  planet  in  order  from  the  sun,  being  the 
nearest  superior  planet  to  the  earth.  When  visible  it  is  r»d:ly 
distinguished  by  its  ruddy  light ;  and  telescopic  observation  dis- 
closes that  its  surface  is  probably  diversified,  like  oaii,  by 
continent  and  sea,  and  that  its  meteorological  conditions  much 
resemble  ours.  Around  either  pole  is  seen  a  patch  of  while 
light,  which  diminishes  in  size  during  its  summer  and  increasei 
in  size  during  its  winter,  and  is  most  likely  a  mass  of  ia  aod 
snow.  The  greatest  distance  of  Mars  from  the  son  is 
152,304,000  miles,  and  the  least  distance  126,318,000,  ginng  & 
mean  distance  of  139,311,000  miles,  and  an  eccenthciiy  of 
'093,262.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  planet  is  aboat  4360 
miles,  the  polar  4290.  The  sidereal  year  of  M.  is  686*9797 
days  ;  and  his  diurnal  revolution  has  a  period  of  24  h.  37111. 
22735  s.,  according  to  Proctor.  The  inclination  of  the  oriwt 
to  the  ecliptic  is  I*  51'  5" ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to 
the  orbit  about  28*.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  eanh 
when  in  opposition.  Mars  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  stodjring 
its  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  independent 
method  of  determining  the  solar  parallax,  and  thence  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  The  succession  of  the  leasori 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  the  changes  are,  however, 
more  rapid  and  more  marked,  and  consequently  the  surliace  of 
M.  is  probably  subject  to  hurricanes  of  great  severity.  In  August 
1877  M.  was  peculiarly  well  situated  for  observation;  and  the 
discovery  was  made  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  astronomer  at 
Washington,  of  two  satellites.  They  are  exceedingly  faint,  and 
are  scarcely  observable  beside  the  much  more  intense  light  o( 
the  planet. 

Marsala  (Arab.  Marsa  Alia,  *  the  port  of  Alia '),  a  fortified 
seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  on  a  bay 
protected  by  Cape  Boeo  (or  Lilibeo),  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tra- 
pani  by  rail  It  is  a  modem  place,  and  has  a  good  catbednl 
and  a  harbour  that  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Be 
exports  are  the  famous  M.  wine,  grain,  oil,  salt,  soda,  &c  M. 
wine,  which  distantly  resembles  sherry,  is  produced  here  (chierif 
by  English  firms)  to  the  extent  yearly  of  30,000  pipes.  Built  oii 
the  site  of  Lilybceum,  the  principal  Silician  fortress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, M.  is  rich  in  remains,  including  the  grotto  of  the  sibv!. 
with  its  prophetic  well,  parts  of  the  old  town  wall,  auiouilr 
painted  sepulchres  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  old  mosaics,  &c.  Hw 
Garibaldi  landed  with  his  heroic 'thousand' (ilth  May  I S60), 
eluding  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  and  beginning  the  campaign  that 
shortly  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies.     Pop.  (1874)  34,202. 

Marseillaise.     See  Lisle,  Rouget  de. 

Marseille',  the  greatest  seaport  of  France,  and  chief  tovn 
of  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rbone,  on  a  bay  in  the  Guif 
of  Lyon,  29  miles  £.S.£.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  aad  ^i"^ 
S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  clusters  picturesquely  around  liic 
deep,  spacious,  natural  inlet  forming  the  harbour,  and  is  sheltered 
on  the  N.  by  the  Cha!ne-de-r£toille,  while  to  the  S.  ri«  »^- 
hill  of  TEndoume,  dotted  with  beautiful  villas,  and  sortnoonted 
by  Notre-Dame-de-la  Garile,  a  Ronumo-Byxaniine  church,  v^'ii 
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a  tower  coospicaoas  fnwi  the  sea.  The  new  and  old  parts  of  the 
town  are  separated  by  the  splendid  street  of  la  Cannebiire,  and 
by  sa  arenoe  leading  from  the  Port  de  Rome  on  the  Prado,  the 
pri&dpal  promenade  to  the  Poite  d'Aiz»  a  triumphal  arch  in  the 
extreme  V,  Among  the  notable  boildings  are  the  chnrches  of 
Notre*  Dame  da  Mont>Carmel,  restored  in  1621,  and  the  H6tel- 
DieOf  dating  from  the  lath  c.  ;  the  modem  cathedral,  a  basilica 
of  Byiantine  style ;  the  beautiful  episcopal  palace,  the  h6tel-de» 
liUe,  exchange,  palais-de-justice,  mnseuro,  tncatre,  and  obterva- 
toiy.  M.  has  also  many  educational  and  benevolent  institution!!, 
several  scientific  societies,  a  hydrographic  institute  and  medical 
school,  a  botanical  garden,  an  acaidemy  of  Oriental  languages, 
a  libraiy  of  75,000  Tolames,  Ac.  There  are  some  fifty  public 
sootres,  and  manr  delightful  gardens.  In  the  bay  are  sereral 
islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  Chiteau  d*If,  buiU  by  Franfois 
I.  The  Vienx-Port  of  M.  is  1000  yards  long  by  350  broad,  and 
24  feet  deep,  coTering  an  area  of  70  acres,  accommodating  1200 
merchant  vessels,  and  defended  by  forts  St.  Jean  and  St  Nicholas. 
La  JoUiette,  a  new  harbour,  formed  by  a  breakwater  1500  yards 
I0D&  was  opened  in  1855.  There  are  various  other  basins,  in- 
clnaing  the  Dieu- Donne,  between  the  fortified  islands  of  Pom- 
eqaes  and  Ratonneau,  which  is  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
ships  of  war.  The  port  had  in  March  1877  a  total  wharfage  of 
12,616  longitudinal  metres.  M.  is  the  packet  station  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  East,  and  the  various  shippinc;  companies 
(iodadittg  the  Messageries  Maritimes)  had,  in  March  1877,  154 
steamers  of  128,130  tons,  and  IJ7  sailing  v«6els  of  58,887  tons. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  sugar,  cotton  (104,400 
bales),  coflee,  oU-seeds,  silk  (22,000  bales),  cocoons,  wool, 
sheepskins,  hides,  olive  oil,  petroleum,  wine  and  spirits,  rice,  coal, 
and  metals.  In  1 876  there  entered  the  port  8689  vessels,  of 
3,605,890  tons,  and  of  these  762  of  387,467  tons  arrived  from 
long  sea  voyagea.  The  chief  manufacture  of  M.  is  soap,  of  which 
50^000  tons  were  produced  in  1872.  Other  industrial  products 
sre  chemicals,  machinery,  glass,  porcelain,  leather,  and  liqueurs. 
The  shipbuilding  yards  can  turn  out  annually  ao,ooo  tons  of  iron 
ships,  and  engines  to  the  extent  of  6000  horse-power.  M.  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Durance  by  a  canal  54  miles  long, 
which  has  contributed  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining 
coantiT.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  for  France,  and  the 
mistral  often  blows  with  destructive  force.  Pop.  (1872)  218,763. 
M.,  the  ancient  Massalia,  was  founded  about  600  S.C.  by  the 
Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  became  a  prosperous  trading 
pbce.  The  Massalians  defended  themselves  successfully  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight,  and  subseouently  were  the  fast 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Massalia,  called  by  tne  Romans  Massilia, 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  world 
for  many  centuries.  During  the  Roman  civil  vrar,  it  took  the 
nde  of  Pompey,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  protracted  siege,  by 
Caesar.  Under  the  early  emperors  it  rankea  as  one  of  the  great 
leats  of  learning,  the  sons  of  many  illustrious  Romans  being  sent 
thither  to  complete  their  studies.  Cicero  called  M.  the  Athens 
of  Gaol.  Sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  c,  its  commercial 
importance  was  eclipsed  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  rise  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  other  maritime  republics  of  Italy  ;  but 
it  began  to  regain  its  ancient  prosperity  after  it  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Provence  to  the  French  crown  in  1 48 1.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  Fr^ron's  atrocities.  The  French 
conqnest  of  Algeria,  and  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  have 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  commerce. 

Xazah,  Oeorge  P^rldnfl,  ZaL.I>.,  an  American  philologist, 
hom  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  March  17,  1 801,  graduated  at 
Daxtmouth  College  (1820),  and  after  practising  at  the  bar,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  (1835),  and  of  Congress  (1842),  having  published  privately 
a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Grammar  (1 838).  He  was 
U.Sb  Minister  at  Constantinople  (1849-53),  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  returning  to  America  (1854),  served  as  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner in  Vermont  (1857-59).  He  delivered  his  lectures  On  the 
EngUsk  Language  in  1859,  and  On  the  Origin  and  History  of 
the  En^isk  Language  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  on  June  I  < 
of  the  Utter  year  was  appointed  Minister  to  Italy,  a  post  which 
he  still  (1877)  holds.  Amongst  M.*s  other  works  may  be  men- 
tiooed  his  edition  of  Wedgwood,  Etymology  (1861),  and  TIU 
Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action  (1874). 

lUs'lhftl  (Fr.  marlekal,  Ger.  manehaU^  Low  Lat.  marttcaU 
CHS,  from  OU  Ger.   marcA^   'horse,'  and  uhale,  *  servant'), 
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originally  '  a  groom,'  a  meaning  preserved  in  the  Fr.  marichal^ 

*  farrier,'^came  nnder  the  Merwing  dynasty  to  denote  an  officer 
of  higher  rank— the  Coma  Stahdi  or  Constable  (a.  v.).  Of 
marshals  of  Fnwce  the  first  was  Alb^rie  Client  I.  (1185)^  and 
under  Louis  XIV.  there  were  twenty  sach  (1703).  The  office 
was  suppressed  from  Jannaxy  21, 1791,  till  May  19,  1804,  when 
Napoleon  nominated  eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  Louis 
XvIII.  revived  the  title  M.  of  France  (1815).  There  are  now 
(1877)  four  marshals  in  the  French  army.  In  C»ermany  the  M. 
was  in  the  loth  c  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  the  office  of  Reieksertmarschall  remained  since  the 
13th  c.  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  In  England  this  title 
has  been  generally  used  only  in  composition  with  other  words, 
as  Earl-Marshal  (q.  v.),  Field-Marshal  (q.  v.),  and  Knight- 
Marshal,  a  subordinate  of  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mar^ahmUine  of  Anu,  in  Heraldnr,  is  the  grouping  of  two 
or  more  eoats  of  arms  into  one  complete  achievement,  either 
by  keeping  them  aieolUe  (t./.,  side  by  side),  or  by  joining  them  in 
one.  In  course  of  timc^  as  the  use  of  armorial  bemngs  became 
more  and  more  prevalent,  the  art  of  so  quartering  the  shield  as 
to  display  at  a  glance  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  family  in  the 
arrangement  of  each  part  became  of  great  importance,  and  this 
mode  of  M.,  which  benn  to  be  adopted  about  1350^  soon  became 
the  most  common.  Tne  most  important  of  the  arms  thus  mar- 
shalled are  placed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield.  Thus  in  the 
royal  escntcneon,  Engbmd  occupies  the  first  and  fourth  quarters, 
Scotland  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third.  On  the  official  seals 
of  Scotland,  however,  this  arrangement  is  reversed. 

Xanih  GkM,  or  Light  Cuburtttted  Hydrogen,  is  a 

gaseous  exhalation  from  the  earth,  occurring  in  mines  and  in 
marshy  places.  It  is  the  fire-damp  of  miners,  has  no  smell, 
taste,  or  colour,  and  bums  with  a  pale  white  flame.  Its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  CH^  See  Hydro- 
carbons. 

Xanh-Harxiar  {Circm  rufut\  a  genus  of  Raptorial  bird, 
closely  allied  to  the  sparrow-hawk.  The  American  species 
{Circus  Hudsonius)  is  a  large  and  rapadoos  bird,  found  all  over 
the  Continent    See  ILuiitiBi. 

Karali-lDdlow  (Aitkin).  This  genns  of  Mahacem  (q.  v.) 
includes  about  twelve  species,  inhabitants  of  temperate  and 
warm  regions.  Of  these  the  Common  M.-M.  (A,  ojfieinalis)  is 
found  in  manhes  near  the  sea  in  the  southern  half  of  England 
and  Ireland.  It  possesses  the  mucilaginous  properties  ascribed 
to  the  order,  ana  to  its  allied  genus  Mallow  (q.  v.),  and  in 
France  the  root  is  largely  used  to  make  loienges  and  demulcent 
drinks,  under  the  name  of  Guimautfe.  A,  iirtuta  is  perhaps 
also  a  British  native.  Several  species  of  the  genus  are  in  garden 
cultivation. 

Xanh'man*  Jofthna,  an  English  missionary,  bom  at  West- 
bury  Leigh,  Wiltshire,  20th  April  1768,  was  sent  in  1799  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  Scramporc,  India,  where  he  la- 
boured for  many  years  along  with  Carey,  Ward,  and  others  of  the 

*  Serampore  Brethren.*  He  mastered  several  Oriental  languages, 
and  translated  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Cninese. 
He  published  the  IVoris  of  Confucius  (the  original  text  with  a 
translation)  in  i8ii,  a  Chmese  grammar  in  1814,  and  Jointlv 
with  Carey  a  Sanskrit  grammar  m  181 5,  and  a  Bengali- English 
dictionary  in  1825  (abridged  1827).  He  printed  a  discussion  with 
Rammohum  Roy  on  The  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Christ  in  1822. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  M.  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  sepa- 
raiion  of  the  brethren  from  the  parent  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  1827.  He  died  at  Serampore.  December  5,  1837.  ^^ 
Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.— John  Clark 
M.,  0.8.L,  a  leading  man  of  letters  in  India,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Serampore  in  1794.  He  founded  the 
first  Bengali  newspaper,  the  Sumachar  Darfan^  and  also  the  first 
English  weekly  newspaper,  the  influential  Friend  of  India,  which 
has  recently  passed  out  of  existence.  In  conjunction  with  his 
father's  friend.  Dr.  Carey,  he  brought  out  the  first  complete 
Bengali  Dictionary  ;  and  his  popular  History  of  India  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  End  0/  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  of  all  books  on  the  country  which  was  his 
adopted  home.  He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward,  and  memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  was  his  own 
brother-in-law.    While  in  Engbmd  he  had  been  called  to  the 
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bar,  and  in  the  department  of  Indian  law  he  wrote  many  useful 
works.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  appropriate  office  of  Trans- 
lator to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  finally  returned  home 
in  1852.     M.  died  8th  July  1877. 

Mar8li-Marigt)ld  is  the  name  of  Caltha  palusin's,  a  very  com- 
mon British  marsh  plant  with  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  from 
I  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  closely  related  to  the  buttercups  ;  so 
that  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  proper  Marigolds  (<^.  v.),  all  of 
which  belong  to  Composite,  Dr.  Prior  explains  that  it  is  through 
a  slip  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  the  plant. 

Mar'ston,  Westland,  poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  30th  January  1820,  and  studied  law  in 
London,  but  has  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  earliest 
tragedy.  The  Patrician* s  Daughter ^  was  produced  at  Dniry  Lane 
(1842)  by  a  company  that  included  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Phelps, 
and  Macready.  It  was  followed  by  many  other  plays,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Strathnwre  (1849),  Anne  Blake  (1852),  and 
Life  for  Life  (1868).  Written  expressly  for  the  stage,  these  are 
singularly  eloquent  and  concentrated  works,  full  of  genuine 
character  and  feeling.  M.  is  also  the  author  of  several  fine 
lyrics  and  tales.  His  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  (Lond.  1876). 

Marston  3ffoor,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N. 
E.  of  Tadcaster,  the  scene  of  the  second  great  defeat  of  the 
Royalists  by  the  Parliamentarians  (July  i,  1644).  The  former 
were  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  Sir  Charles  Lucas ;  the  latter,  by  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, Cromwell,  and  Sir  David  Leslie ;  the  forces  on  each 
side  amounting  to  some  25,000.  On  one  flank  the  king's  horse 
broke  through  the  Scotch,  but  on  the  other  Cromwell's  *  Iron- 
sides '  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Royalists  lost  3000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  1500  prisoners,  and  the  remnant  of 
their  forces,  who  threw  themselves  into  York,  were  forced  to 
capitulate  after  a  few  days'  siege. 

Marsupialia  (Z.  marsupium,  '  a  pouch '),  one  of  the  two 
lowest  orders  of  Mammalia,  represented  by  the  Kangaroos 
(q.  v.).  Wombats  (q.  v.),  Opossums  (q.  v.),  &c  The  M.  forms 
the  only  group  included  in  De  Blainville's  section  Didelphia, 
and  necessarily  falls  under  the  term  Implcuentalia^  since  in  the  M. 
no  Placenta  (q.  v.)  is  developed.  The  characters  of  this  inter- 
esting order  are  derived,  firstly,  from  the  pouch  or  bag,  named 
the  marsupium,  which  is  supported  on  two  long  bones  (marsu' 
pial  bones)  rising  from  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  representing  the 
ossihed  inner  tendons  of  the  external  oblique  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  Many  M.  have  no  pouch,  but  the  marsupial  bones 
exist  in  all.  The  milk  glands  are  contained  within  this  pouch, 
and  the  young  are  carried  in  it  after  birth,  and  fly  for  refuge 
to  it  during  their  early  years.  The  nipples  of  the  mammary 
glands  are  long,  and  the  young  pf  the  M.  attach  themselves 
thereto,  the  milk  being  forced  down  the  throat  by  the  action  of 
a  special  muscle  which  compresses  the  mammary  glands.  The 
two  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes  do  not  coalesce  to  form  a  single 
uterus  or  womb,  but  remain  separate,  and  open  into  a  urogenital 
eanalf  which  in  its  turn  opens  externally  in  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate manner  from  the  rectum,  although  one  sphincter  muscle  em- 
braces the  rectum  and  urogenital  canal.  The  young  of  M.  are 
bom  in  a  very  immature  condition.  Another  character  of  the 
M.  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  inflected 
inwards  to  form  a  prominent  horizontal  process.  The  fur  is 
always  hairy,  and  the  outer  cars  are  well  developed.  True  teeth 
always  exist ;  canines  being  absent  in  a  few  cases.  Five  toes 
are  usually  found  on  the  fore  limbs,  but  the  hinder-limbs  may 
have  four  toes  only  (as  in  the  kangaroos),  whilst  the  great  toe 
in  the  opossums  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  fingers,  thus  con- 
verting the  foot  into  a  hand-like  organ.  The  brain-surface  is 
smooth  in  the  opossums,  &c.,  but  convoluted  in  the  kangaroos ; 
and  the  stomach,  usually  simple  in  M.,  is  of  complex  structure  in 
the  latter  animals.  All  existing  M.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opossums  {Didelphida),  are  conflned  to  Australia.  M.  first  appear 
as  fossils  in  the  Trias ;  and  represent  the  oldest  mammalian 
remains.  Gigantic  extinct  M.  occur  in  recent  deposits  in 
Australia. 

Martaban',  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  which 
breaks  the  coast  of  British  Burmah,  nearly  dividing  Pegu  from 
Tenasserim,  and  receiving  from  the  N.  the  great  rivezs  Irra- 
waddy  and  Saluen. 
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Uar^ten  {Maries)  a  genus  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  belong- 
ing  to  the  weasel  family  Mustelidee,  represented  by  the  British 
species  the  Pure  M.  (Af.  abietum)^  and  the  Beech  M.  {Af.fomai 
The  former  animal  attains  a  length  of  28  inches  indasive  of  the 
tail.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  and  the  fur  is  valQcd  veiy 
highly,  since  when  well  dressed  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblaoct 
to  the  well  known  *  sable.'  The  Pine  M.  occurs  in  N.  Europe 
and  in  N.  America  also.  It  is  a  lively,  agile  animal,  committing 
great  havoc  on  birds  and  the  smaller  mammals.  The  Beech  or 
Stone  M.  is  much  more  common  than  the  preceding  spedes.  It 
has  a  white  patch  on  the  throat  and  breast  Its  fiir  is  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  Pine  M.  The  Beech  M.  is  common  in 
some  parts  of  Britain.  It  commits  sad  havoc  in  hen-houses  and 
in  the  poultry-yard  generally.  The  characters  distinguishing  the 
genus  Martes  are  the  absence  of  anal  glands,  the  secretion  of 
which  imparts  such  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  pole- 
cats and  their  neighbours,  and  the  development  of  a  false  molar 
tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

Martialis,  Karcus  Valerius,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis  in 
Spain,  A.D.  43.  lie  went  to  Rome  in  66,  where  he  resided  for 
thirty-five  years,  leading  an  easy  life  of  pleasure,  rising  in  fame 
as  a  poet,  and  enjoying  the  special  favour  of  the  emperors  Titos 
and  Domitian.  He  returned  to  Bilbilis  in  loo,  married  a  ladj 
of  fortune  named  Marcella,  and  died  about  104.  The  extant 
works  of  M.  consist  of  upwards  of  1 500  Epigrammata,  arrange 
in  14  books,  to  which  is  commonly  added  the  Liber  de  Upectaculii, 
containing  33  epigrams  relating  to  the  imperial  shows.  The  fini 
1 1  books  were  published  before  his  return  to  Bilbilis,  the  12th 
was  sent  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome ;  while  the  13th  and  i4th,naEDe<i 
the  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  and  are  descriptive  of  Roman  festive 
gifts,  were  written  chiefly  under  Domitian.  The  Gr.  word  tft- 
gramma  meant  originally  an  inscription,  and  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  brief  poem ;  since  M.  it  has  been  restricted  to  t  poem 
of  a  few  lines,  pithily  expressing  contrasted  thoughts  or  ind* 
dents,  and  closing  with  brilliant  emphasis.  The  EpigrammatA 
display  literary  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and  also  form  a 
treasury  of  illustrations  of  the  social  life  of  the  earlier  empire. 
The  works,  however,  which  establish  the  poetic  fame  of  M. 
destroy  his  personal  character,  being  marred  by  mean  flatteiy  of 
his  tyrant  patron,  and  by  disgusting  impurity  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  best  modem  editions  of  M.  are  those  of 
Lemaire  (3  vols.  Par.  1825),  and  Schneidewin  (2  vols.  1843). 
M.  has  been  frequently,  but  never  successfully,  translated  inio 
English. 

Kar'tial  Law  is  the  law  by  which  the  discipline  of  an 
army  is  maintained ;  the  law  as  administered  by  military  force 
during  insurrection  or  rebellion ;  and  the  law  of  hostile  anma 
and  nations  relative  to  each  other.  As  r^ards  the  first,  there 
is  no  settled  code  for  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  discipline  of 
the  army  being  regulated  by  Articles  of  War  (q,  v.),  promul- 
gated by  the  crown  under  the  Mutiny  Act  (q.  ▼.).  During  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  when  the  ordinary  law  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  protect  life  and  property,  the  l^slature  causes  Oe 
disturbed  district  to  be  occupied  by  a  military  force ;  offender 
against  the  peace  are  then  tried  by  Court  Martial  (q.  v.),  an-l 
the  law  administered  according  to  the  practice  of  military  coortx 
It  is  usual  under  such  circumstances  for  Pailiamcnt  to  suspesd 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (q.  v.).  In  loqal  tumults,  the  respons- 
hility  of  employing  soldiers  rests  on  the  magistrate  who  docs  so. 
Before  resorting  to  military  force,  it  is  necessary  to  read  luc 
Riot  Act  (q.  v.).  Regarding  the  third  phase  of  M.  L.,  the  ten* 
dency  of  civilisation  is  towards  leniency  to  an  enemy.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  respect  personal  liberty  and  private  property,  so  far 
as  military  necessity  renders  it  possible  to  do  so.  The  lives  cf 
the  conquered  are  spared,  and  prisoners  of  war  reasonably  well 
treated. 

Martigues',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Benches  da 
Rhdne,  situated  partly  on  some  islets  in  the  '  £tang  de  Berre, 
partly  on  the  banks  of  the  channel  by  which  it  commnnicatet 
with  the  sea,  has  been  called  the  *  Petite  Venise  de  la  Provence. 
It  consists  of  three  portions,  joined  by  wood  and  stone  brii^^es. 
and  manufactures  caviare,  soda,  bricks,  and  chemicals.  IroQ' 
founding  is  also  carried  on.  M.  was  founded  by  fisbenncn  m 
the  i6th  c.     Pop.  (1872)  5792. 

Martigny  (the  Roman  Octodurum)  a  Swiss  town  b  the 
canton  of  Valais  on  the  Drance,  a  bnundi  of  the  Rkonci  s5 
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miles  S.  by  E.  of  VUleaeaTc,  on  Lake  Geneva*  by  rail.  It  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  routes  orer  the  Simploo  to  I<ago  liagetore, 
over  the  Great  St  Bernard  to  Aosti;  and  over  the  Tfte^Toire 
and  Col  de  Bahne  to  Chamoiiny.    Pop.  (1870)  1403. 

I 

I     JEar'tuL    See  Swallow. 

Xar^tin,  the  name  of  five  popesL  M.  I.  (649-53),  ^^  ^^ 
opposition  to  the  Monothelites  was  seized  by  the  Emperor 
Hencliiu,  imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  banished  to  Kherson, 
where  he  died  in  655.  He  was  afterward*  canonized. — M. 
U  or  Xariniia  1.  (882-^),  and  M.  IZL,  or  ICarinus 
111(942-46),  are  often  not  oonnted  among  the  popes. — M.  IV. 
(1281-85)  supported  the  came  of  Charles  of  Anjoa,  and  used  the 
censures  of  the  Church  so  nshly  on  his  behalf  that  even  Catholic 
vriteis  consider  him  to  have  permanently  weakened  the  tem- 

'  porai  asthority  of  the  Holy  See.~K.  V.  (141 7-31),  of  the 
Colomui  family,  vras  chosen  Pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
after  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII.   and  the  deposition  of 

1  fienedict  XIII.  By  shrewd  policy  he  dtetroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
tatter's  ecclesiastical  reforms.  With  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  he  made  separate  concordats.     He  died  in  1431. 

Martin,  John,  an  English  painter,  bom  at  Haydon  Bridge, 
near  Hexham,  19th  July  1789,  went  to  London  in  1806  to  study 
art,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture^' Sadok  in  Search  of  the 
Waten  of  Oblivion ' — in  i8i  2.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Academy 
becxose  of  a  fancied  alight,  and  refu^  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
diploma.  '  Belshazzar's  Feast '  ( 1 82 1 )  was  perhaps  his  most  efiec- 
tive  work;  *The  Fall  of  Babylon'  (1819) ;  *The  Creation'  (1824) ; 
'Pandemonium*  (1841);  'The  Last  Man'  (1850)  also  drew  spe- 
cial attention.  His  popularity  was  at  one  time  extraordinary  ; 
Bttlwer  in  an  evil  moment  declared  him  more  original  than 
Raifaele  or  Michael*  Angela  In  all  his  pictures  he  repeated  the 
same  effects,  aiming  at  the  sublime,  and  reaching  only  the  sensa- 
tional. He  died  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  February  9,  1854. 
.  See  M.'s  autoHographical  notes  in  Aikaumm  for  1854. 

MaTtln,  St.,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  6  miles  S.  of 
Angniila,  belonging  partly  to  the  Netherlands,  partly  to  France. 
Area,  30  sq.  nulea ;  total  pop.  6270.  Its  products  are  sugar, 
salt  (300^000  vats  yearly),  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  bananas,  &c. 
The  slaves  in  the  Dutch  part  were  liberated  in  186^ 

Xartizi,  81,  vrms  bom  at  Sta'in,  in  Pannonia  (Hungary),  in 
316,  and  educated  at  Pavia.  A  soldier  at  Amiena  when  eighteen, 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  ordained  deacon  by  Hilary  of 
Poitien,  and  became  in  374  bi^op  of  Tours.  He  founded  the 
inooasteries  of  Liquq^  sjnd  Marmontiera,  at  the  latter  of  which 
he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  He  died  at  Candes,  Touraine, 
in  396.  M.  was  the  first  saint-confessor  to  whom  the  Roman 
I  Catholic  Church  offered  prayers.  His  festival  is  the  iith  of 
November.  His  life,  written  in  Latin  by  his  disciple,  Sevems, 
is  a  kgend  rather  thaa  a  history. 

Kartin,  Theodore,  O.B.,  IiIi.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
in  1816,  and  educated  there  at  the  High  School  and  University. 
He  settled  in  London  as  a  solicitor  in  1846.  M.  was  joint- 
aathor  with  Professor  Aytoun  of  the  famous  Bon  Gaultier  Bal^ 
lads  ( 1854).  He  has  translated  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe 
'  ((858),  several  Danish  dramas  by  If.  Hanz  and  Oehlenschlager 
<»854-57),  Tke  Odesof  Horace  (i860).  Poems  of  Catullus  (1861), 
Dante's  Vita  Nuova  (1862),  Goethe's  Faust  (1865),  &c.  In  1851 
he  married  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  and  in  his  adaptation  of  Hartz's 
dnnuL,  Xing  Ren/s  Daughter^  the  great  actress  achieved  one  of 
hn  grandest  triumphs.  M.  wrote  the  Life  of  Professor  Aytoun 
(1867),  and  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  (voL  L  1874,  vol  it. 
I  1876^  bringing  the  Life  down  to  1 854)  from  materials  supplied  by 
'  Her  Majesty.  He  was  created  C.B.  in  1875,  ^^  ^  ^^  lAmt 
year  received  the  degree  of  LUD.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
borgfa. 

Xartl'na  7ran'ea,  a  well-built  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of 
Lecce,  on  a  hill  17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Taranto,  with  fine  public 
buildings,  and  the  ducal  palace  of  the  Caraccioli,  resembling  the 
PamfiU  of  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome.     Pop.  (1874)  18, 103. 


Xtt'tiBeaii,  Hftrriett  was  bom  in  Norwich,  12th  June  1802, 
of  a  Huguenot  faroUy  settled  there  in  1688.  Her  lather  was  a 
masu£actnrer.  She  was  a  weakly,  nervous  child,  extremely  dea( 
but  family  distress  forced  her  to  earn  her  bread.    She  wrote  fiiraty 


\ 


as  TalTourd  did,  some  devotional  pieces  in  the  Monthly  Reposi^ 
tory^  then  the  theolo^cal  organ  of  the  English  Unitarians.  Her 
Traditions  of  Palatine  first  brought  her  into  notice,  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  the  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy ^  patronised 
by  Lord  Brougham,  which  exhibited  the  '  great  lutnral  laws  of 
society  by  a  series  of  selected  pictures  of  social  action.'  The  book 
reached  a  circulation  of  10,000,  and  made  her  the  lioness  of  two 
London  seasons ;  but  its  stilted  phrases  and  forced  characters  are 
now  almost  forgotten.  She  had  no  dramatic  or  poetic  power. 
Her  novels  of  Deerbrooh  and  the  Hour  asid  the  Man  (based  on 
the  life  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture)  appeared  in  1839.  These, 
with  the  Playfellow^  a  storybook  written  in  illness  for  children, 
The  Forest  Game-Law  Tales^  and  a  few  tales  in  Household  fVords, 
are  her  contributions  to  fiction.  The  Feats  of  the  Fiord  b  un- 
mistakably her  best ;  in  others  there  may  be  wholesome,  caustic, 
and  moral  observation,  but  there  is  no  literary  construction. 
Society  in  America  and  Retrospect  of  fVestem  Travel  gave  the 
results  of  two  yean  of  travel,  and  formed  an  influential  state- 
ment of  the  Abolition  question  in  all  its  political  issues.  A  serious 
illness,  from  which  she  was  restored  by  mesmerism,  caused  her 
in  1845  to  withdraw  to  a  house  near  Ambleside,  which  she  occu- 
pied tUl  her  death,  27th  June  1876.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
she  was  bedridden  through  deterioration  and  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  Her  largest  and  probably  most  useful  book  is  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  (i8i5>45).  A  journey  to  the  East  with 
an  eminent  Unitarian,  Mr.  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  produced  Eastern 
Life — Past  and  F*resentf  which  describes  tour  great  religions,  and 
shows  her  belief  in  none.  The  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and 
Development  was  written  more  by  Atkinson  than  by  M.,  but 
embodies  the  views  of  both  on  the  question  of  immortality  and 
other  important  subjects.  The  book  is  materialistic,  but  not 
atheistic  M.  also  translated  and  condensed  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy,  She  would  herself  have  been  a  Positivist  if  she  had 
poMessed  any  philosophical  faculty.  But,  as  she  said  herself,  her 
only  power  was  earnestness  and  mtellectual  clearness  within  a 
certain  range.  She  contributed  largely  to  the  Daily  AVav,  in 
particular  biographical  notices  of  public  men«  Her  autobio* 
graphy,  written  with  extraordinary  candour,  was  published  in 
Boston  and  London  in  1877,  with  additional  passages  by  her  fiiend 
Mrs.  Chapman. — Jamee  K.,  brother  of  Harriet,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
wich in  1007,  and  was  educated  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  He 
was  successively  pastor  of  congregatioiu  at  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
and  London,  was  also  for  many  years  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
and  is  still  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  the  theological 
training  school  for  the  Unitarian  Church.  M.  is  the  most  elo- 
quent of  Uniurian  preachers.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  brilliant 
but  unfortunate  National  Review,  M.*s  writings  fall  into  three 
classes:  (l)  the  devotional,  such  as  the  Endeavours  after  the 
Christian  Life,  and  the  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church  ami 
Home,  with  its  valuable  prefaces ;  (2)  theologico-critical,  as  the 
Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry^  Studies  in  Christianity,  &c.  ; 
(3)  philsophical,  such  as  the  Essays  recently  reprinted  from  the 
National  Review,  M.  is  a  devout  man,  with  strong  imagination 
and  sympathies  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  human  spirit ;  he  is 
also  a  learned  and  subtle  critic  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
from  which  he  rejects  the  miraculous  element ;  he  is,  finally,  the 
most  forcible  and  authoritative  living  exponent  in  Britain  of  the 
Intuitional  Philosophy,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  problems 
of  spiritual  religion.  M.'s  acquaintance  with  mathematical  anvl 
physical  science  enables  him  to  meet  on  e<|ual  ground  the  ambi- 
tious negations  of  many  professors  of  physical  knowledge.  His 
literary  genius  is  probably  unique  ;  combining  the  ethical  glow 
of  his  Huguenot  ancestors  with  a  delicate  fancy,  worthy  some- 
times of  Tennyson,  and  a  power  of  analysis  which  has  found 
out  everr  weak  pomt  in  the  Association  Psychology,  and  has  not 
spared  the  efforts  made  to  defend  revelation  on  the  principles  of 
agnosticism.  M.  is  greatly  beloved  in  Unitarian  circles,  and  has 
largely  affected  religious  thought  beyond  them,  M.'s  son, 
RwMOl  M.,  is  a  rising  Orientalist. 

Martinique',  one  of  the  Lesser  Ant  illes,  is,  next  to  Guadaloupe, 
the  most  important  French  possession  in  the  W.  Indies.  Area, 
375  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1873)  153,334.  The  coast-line  b  deeply 
indented,  and  Inland  the  surface  slopes  gradually  upwards, 
culminating  in  six  extinct  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which,  Mon- 
tague PelM,  attains  an  elevation  of  4428  feet.  Watered  b^ 
tome  seventy*five  streams,  the  soil  is  of  great  fertiltty,  one-third 
of  the  area  being  under  cultivation  (sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa, 
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cotton,  &C.)  ;  one-half  savannah  and  forest.  The  climate> 
though  tropical,  is  tempered  by  regular  sea-breezes,  but  earth 
quakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent  In  1S74  the  value  of  im- 
ports was  ;f  860,000 ;  of  exports,  ;^524,ooo.  Between  the  capi- 
tal Fort  de  France  (pop.  13,000)  and  St.  Pierre  (q.  v.)  a  railroad 
was  (1876)  in  coui-se  of  constniction.  M.,  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  (1493),  was  colonised  by  the  French  (1635),  fell  several 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
France  (181 4). 

Martinmas,  nth  November,  a  Scotch  money  term.  See 
Lammas. 

Mar'tius,  Karl  Friedrich  Fhilipp  von,  a  celebrated 
German  botanist  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Erlangen,  April  17, 
1794.  In  18 1 7  he  proceeded  to  Brazil  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  re- 
turned in  1820,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Munich.  He  died  December  13,  186S.  M.'s  principal  works 
are  Reise  nach  BrasUien  (3  vols.  1823-31),  Centra  et  Species 
Plantarum  (3  vols.  1824-36),  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Flantarum 
(3  vols.  1824-32),  Historia  Naturalis  Paimarum  (3  vols.  1823- 
45),  Flora  Brasiliensis  (1840-71),  Beitr'dqe  sur  Eihnoj^raphie  und 
Sprachetikuude  (2  vols.  1863-66).  A  biography  of  M.  was  pub- 
lished by  Schramm  (2  vols.  1869). 

Martlet,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  long-winged  bird  resembling  a 
swallow,  with  a  very  short  beak  and  no  legs.  It  is  given  as  a 
mark  of  cadency  to  the  fourth  son. 

Mar'tos,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen,  12)  miles 
W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Jaen,  is  celebrated  for  its  cold  springs. 
Pop.  about  11,000. 

Mar'tyn,  Henry,  the  martyr  missionary  of  the  East,  was 
the  son  of  a  miner,  and  was  born  near  Truro  in  Cornwall,  in 
1 781.  Educated  in  classical  studies  at  the  Truro  Grammar 
School,  he  went  up  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1797. 
There  lie  read  mathematiot,  and  graduated  as  Senior  Wrangler 
in  1801.  There  also  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  whose  curate  he  presently  became.  In  1805 
he  went  out  to  India  as  a  military  chaplain  ;  in  181 1  he  be- 
took himself  to  Persia,  and  died  1 6th  October  18 12,  at  Tokat 
in  Asia  Minor,  while  travelling  alone  back  to  Europe.  His 
career  is  rendered  yet  more  interesting  from  the  feeble  health 
with  which  he  had  always  to  contend,  and  by  the  melancholy 
story  of  his  persistent  and  unrequited  love.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Hindostani  and  Persian, 
and  to  leave  behind  a  heroic  example  of  self-sacrifice.  See 
memoirs  of  H.  M.  by  Sargent,  Wilbcrforce,  and  Sir  J.  Kaye. 

Mar'tyr  (Gr.  'witness*)  is  the  name  given  to  those  who 
suffered  death  in  the  early  ages  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  thereby  witnessed  for  their  religion  according  to  the  saying 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
Great  honour  was  paid  to  them  in  the  Church  upon  earth,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  highest  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  them 
in  heaven,  being  exempted  from  the  probation  of  Purgatory 
(q.  v.),  and  admitted  immediately  to  heaven.  Churches  or 
shrines  were  built  at  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  in  which  were 
deposited  their  relics,  which  were  believed  to  work  many 
miracles.  When  heathen  persecution  ceased,  and  Christians, 
divided  into  rival  sects,  persecuted  and  put  to  death  each  other, 
the  name  M.  assumed  a  new  or  slightly  different  meaning.  For 
orthodox  writers  denied  that  a  heretic  or  schismatic  could  be  a 
M,,  since  '  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  and  not  the  mere 
penalty  of  death,  constituted  the  only  claim  to  the  title.*  But 
those  have  always  been  considered  martyrs  by  their  own  sect 
who  have  suffered  death  for  their  religious  opinions. 

Martyrorog^  was  a  book  containing  the  acts  and  sufferings 
of  martyrs,  which  were  read  during  divine  service  on  the  anni- 
versary days  of  their  martyrdom,  each  diocese  at  6rst  having  a  M. 
of  its  own.  The  earliest  general  M.  in  the  Western  Church  is 
attributed  to  Eusebius,  which  is  only  extant,  however,  as  re- 
written by  Jerome.  A  number  were  compiled  during  the  middle 
ages,  by  various  ecclesiastics,  but  the  great  one,  which  has 
remained  the  standard  Roman  M.,  was  compiled  (875)  at  the 
command  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  Usuard,  a  French  monk,  from 
the  previous  works  of  Florus  (830),  Bcde  (730),  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  the  foundation  of  all  the  later  works  was 
the  Mcnologian  (' montli*calendar'),  compiled  by  order  of  the 


Emperor  Basil  (886).  An  English  M.,  called  the  Golden  Legeixl, 
was  much  in  use  before  the  Refonnation. 

Mar'vell,  Andrew,  politician  and  poet,  was  bom,  i5ih 
November  1620,  at  the  rectory  of  Winestcad  in  Holdenicss 
went  to  Cambridge  (1636)  with  an  exhibition  from  Hall,  gradu- 
ated (1638),  and  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  lo(t 
his  father  (1641),  travelled  for  four  yean  in  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  became  tutor  in  Lord 
Fairfax's  family  till  1653,  then  to  Cromwell's  nephew,  afiti 
which  he  was  appointed  (1657)  assistant  Latin  secretary  vi:h 
Milton.  In  1658  he  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliameor, 
was  returned  (1660)  to  the  Short  Parliament,  and  in  the  toi- 
lowing  year  to  the  Pensionary  Parliament,  which  outla^^tcd  bts 
life.  He  died  12th  August  1678.  Five  editions  of  his  poen^i 
have  appeared  since  his  own  time,  and  they  take  rank  among 
the  most  witty  and  melodious  of  the  second-rate  prodQciiou 
of  Ins  period.  His  political  satires  are  coarse  but  effective,  and 
many  of  his  lesser  poems  are  permeated  with  what  Ctia'b 
Lamb  has  called  *  a  witty  delicacy.'  Occasionally  he  rises  fr<^m 
banter  and  gaiety  to  a  tone  of  earnestness  and  feeling.  An ed- 
tion  of  M.'s  writings,  with  a  memoir  by  Thompson,  was  issaed 
at  London  in  1776. 

Marvel  of  Peru.    See  Jala?. 


Earl,  bom  1818  at  Koln,  studied  law  and  philosorb 
at  Berlm.  From  1841  till  its  suppression  be  edited  the  R'acn- 
ische  Zeitung  at  Koln,  but  went  to  Paris  in  1844,  ^^^  ^ 
joined  the  republican  and  socialist  leaders;  with  Rage,  H. 
Heine,  and  Bornstein  publishing  Z?/M/jr<Ay972ffs^iMri«^rM'^^, 
and  a  newspaper,  Vbrwdrts,  but  was  forced  to  flee  to  Bhk^^s 
where  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  *  central  committee '  of  :be 
Socialists  in  184.8.  The  same  year  he  returned  to  Koln,  where 
he  started  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung^  but  removed  to  LoDdon 
in  1849,  where  in  1864  he  established  the  'International'  (q.T], 
of  which  he  has  since  been  the  most  prominent  leader.  In 
1872  a  disruption  of  the  Society  took  place,  and  M^  who  hcadri 
the  extreme  section,  withdrew  to  New  York,  where  he  su  I 
( 1 878)  presides  and  plots.  His  chief  work  is  Das  Capital^  KrJik 
der  politischen  Oekonomie  (1867). 

Mary,  The  Virgin,  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  b.^^ 
always  been  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Christiins,  ani 
there  have  been  various  controversies  regarding  her,  trisinc;  iV  a 
and  turning  upon  points  connected  with  the  natoie  of  ChniL 
The  personal  history  of  M.,  as  given  in  the  New  Tertiment, 
begins  with  the  announcement  of  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  (Lake  li. 
According  to  traditions  preserved  in  the  apocryphal  wriiinc^  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  James  and  St  Matthew,  the  Inftncy  ofMi^ 
and  Jesus,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  she  was  the  only  chih.  ^i 
Joachim  and  Anna,  of  the  family  of  David,  which  indeed  kcm 
to  be  implied  in  Luke  i.  32.  Bom  at  Nazareth  after  her  paietu 
had  been  twenty  years  without  children,  M.  was  brougni  up  J 
the  temple  from  her  third  year  till  she  was  of  the  mamacfi'^* 
age  of  fourteen,  when  the  high  priest  chose  Joseph  to  be  Iff 
husband  by  a  sign  supematurally  given.  While  Joseph  vest  to 
Bethlehem  to  set  his  house  in  order  for  the  marriage,  M.  rttii'^^ 
to  her  parents  at  Nazareth,  and  there,  as  recorded  in  the  N>« 
Testament,  she  was  visited  by  the  angel  Gabitcl,  whoinnonncc: 
to  her  that  she  would  conceive  a  son  by  the  power  of  the  Hi  ir 
Ghost  There  is  little  of  importance  either  recorded  in  the  N'e* 
Testament  or  preserved  by  tradition  as  having  taken  place  f 
the  life  of  M.  after  the  birth  of  her  divine  son.  Dnrinj  it* 
public  ministry  she  is  mentioned  three  times  ;  once  in  concfc- 
lion  with  the  miracle  at  Cana  (John  ii.),  when  she  desired  i^* 
one  occasion  to  speak  with  him  (Matt  xiL  47),  and  as  bein;  w 
the  last  consigned  by  her  son  to  the  care  of  John  Ooha  1 1 
25-27).  Scripture  has  nothing  more  to  tell  of  her  except  tha:  »«^ 
remained  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Pentecost  (Acts  i.  I4)»  ^^^^'^^ 
ing  to  one  tradition  she  lived  and  died  at  Jerasalem  ondrr !'« 
care  of  John ;  according  to  another  she  died  at  EpbesoSi  vhii'^i^ 
she  and  John  had  been  driven  by  the  siege  of  Jerasalem-  A 
tradition  of  the  7th  c  asserU  that  all  the  apostles  were  mirt«j 
lously  brought  together  to  Jenuualem  to  witness  her  death— a-| 
except  Thomas  ;  that  on  his  arrival,  three  days  after,  her  s^t: 
was  opened  that  he  might  see  the  corpse,  but  that  nothing  «* 
found  m  the  grave  but  her  grave-clothes.  See  AssCMTTJ^  5  or 
THE  Virgin  Mary. 
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lUtf  I,  Queen  of  Knglanil,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL 

br  hii  ust  wife,  Catherine  of  Aiagon,  was  born  at  Greenwich, 

iSth  Febnury  15161  received  the  title  Princess  of  Wales  (1518), 

wai  promised  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Fran9ois  I.  the 

nine  year,  to  the  Emperor  Karl  V.  (1522),  and  then  to  the 

Kiflg  «  France  himself    AAer  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine 

was  proooonced,  M.  was  sent  away  from  court,  but  upon  the 

deith  of  Anne  Boleyn  she  made  an  effort,  through  Cromwell,  to 

be  restored  to  the  (avour  of  the  King,  and  (in  1538-39)  he  was 

io  fir  gracious  as  to  attempt  to  get  her  manied  to  the  Prince  of 

I'oirii^  or  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kleve.    By  an  Act  in  1544 

(He  WIS  dechtred  to  have  the  right  of  succession  in  the  event  of 

Liwird  having  no  issue.    With  the  death  of  her  father  M.  again 

retomed  to  the  practice  of  Catholicism,  which  she  had  temporarily 

<ceiDcd  to  abandon,  and  as  King  Edward's  health  was  waning, 

I  It  was  determined  by  working  upon  his  religious  prejudices  to 

,  ton  aside  the  succession  into  a  Protestant  channel.     This  was 

a<.cordto|)y  arranged  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  favour 

t  uf  Jaac  Grey,  who  was  directly  descended  from  a  sister  of  Henry 

I   VUL    But  the  people  would  not  endure  the  usurpation,  and  on 

the  1st  October  1553  M.  was  crowned  queen.    At  once  the  Pro- 

tftfantinn  of  the  previous  reign  was  abolished.     Married  priests 

were  expelled  from  their  charges.    The  Prayer-book  was  bumed, 

I  the  mass  was  revived.    Latimer  and  Cranmer  were  imprisoned. 

I  Even  Eliabeth  was  sent  to  the  Tower.    A  revolt  of  Sir  Thomas 

Wyitt  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  M.,  having  obtained  the 

rcinctant  consent  of  Parliament,  married  Philip  of  Spain,  25th 

'  Jttly  1 554*    A  submission  was  made  to  Rome,  and  both  Houses 

of  Fariiament  by  formal  vote  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the 

Pand  see.    The  martyrdom  of  Tavlor.  Rogers,  Latimer,  Ridley, 

and  Cranmer  completed  the  work  of  reaction.     Within  three 

I  Tcsis  300  Protestants  perished  at  the  stake.    When  M.'s  husband 

,  louod  there  was  no  chance  of  issue  he  left  her,  and  troubles 

accuttttiated  about  her  until,  overcome  by  disease  and  mental 

bilteneas,  she  died  17th  November  1 558,  amidst  universal  rejoic- 

iflg«    M.  was  both  courageous  and  virtuous,  but  bigoted  and 

rdcntkss  to  the  kLst  degree.     See  Fronde's  History  of  England 

ivols.  iv.  and  V.) ;  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  PtopU 

<LoQd.  1875). 

Xa'r7bonmgili,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Australia,  i. 
A  town  m  Queensland,  in  24"  /^  S.  lat.,  152*  54'  E.  long.,  180 
BiUes  N.  of  Brisbane.  It  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river 
^Ury,  60  miles  from  Its  mouth,  and  is  the  port  of  a  large  and 
important  district.  The  exports  consist  of  wool,  gold,  copper, 
tifflher,  and  sugar.  Pop.  (1875)  5000.—  2.  A  town  in  Victoria, 
ui  37*  i  S.  lat.,  143*  45^£.  long.,  1 12  miles  N.W.  of  Melbourne, 
with  whidi  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
Coid  field,  which  yielded  104,664  oz.  of  gold  in  1876.  Pop. 
|i875}ofthe  mnnicipality,  3200;  of  the  district,  12,684. 

lUiy  Hall,  St.,  Oxford,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  was  converted  bv  Oriel  College  into  a  place  of 
edocaiion  (1333K  and  subsequently  became  an  independent  hall. 
U  powewes  four  Dyke  scbolarahips  of  £^$  per  annum,  tenable 
for  four  years,  and  one  Nowell  exhibition  ;  and  in  1876  had  51 
nembeii  of  Convocation,  46  undergraduates,  and  107  members 
CO  the  books. 

lla'iyland,  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N. 
bv  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic,  S.W.  by 
Viq«iii)a,  and  W.  by  West  Viiginia.  Area,  11,124  sq.  miles; 
\'on.  (1870)  780^894.  It  is  of  extremely  irregular  shape,  being 
199  mites  long  by  from  3  to  X20  wide,  and  is  divided  by  Chesa- 
f take  Bay  (q.  t.  )  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  which  is  mostly 
level,  while  the  western  contains  several  offshoots  of  the  Alle- 
f  hantcs,  nowhere,  however,  exceeding  2500  feet  in  height.  The 
only  important  riwer  is  the  Potomac  (q.  v. ).  According  to  the 
State  (1871)  Agricultural  Report,  4,512,579  acres  were  in  farms, 
(f  which  1,598,572  were  waste.  In  the  £.  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  Imt  in  the  central  and  northern  valleys  it  is  of  great  fer- 
uKtj,  yielding  vast  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian  com ; 
white  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
riae,  cypress,  &c  In  1873  the  total  value  of  the  crops  was 
$22,382,300;  the  amount  of  wheat  was  5,262,000  bushels;  of 
rye.  309,000 ;  of  Indian  com,  10^451,000  ;  of  oats,  2,798,000 ; 
of  haricy,  «o^6oo ;  of  buckwheat,  60,000 ;  of  Irish  ipotatoes, 
1.336,000;  of  bay,  169,400  tons;  and  of  tobacco,  19,300^000 
loQs^  In  the  same  year  M.  had  104, 500  horses,  10, 700  mules  and 
uses,  222,500  cattle,  133,200  sheep,  and  256,200  swine.     The 
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value  of  imports  (1874)  was  $29,302,311 ;  of  domestic  exports 
$27,514,721 ;  and  in  January  1875  there  were  1825  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  state.  Annapolis  is  the  capital,  but  Butimore  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  M.,  and  otner  towns  are  Frederick, 
Cumberland,  and  HagerstowiL  M.  was  first  settled  by  a  Virginian 
adventurer,  William  Clay  borne  (163 1),  and  was  chartered  (1632) 
through  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  after  whom  the  colony  received 
its  name,  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  when  it  became 
an  asylum  for  the  English  Catholics,  though  granting  full  reli- 
gious toleration.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution, 
its  new  constitution  (revised  in  185 1)  dating  from  14th  August 
1776,  and  in  the  Civil  War,  as  a  slaveholding  state,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederates. 

Ma'ryport,  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, 29  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle  by  rail,  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ellen  into  the  Solway  Firth.     Dating  only  from  1750,  it  has 

frown  to  be  the  chief  coal  port  of  the  county,  and  carries  on  a 
usy  import  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  flax  and  hemp.  In  1875 
there  entered  494  vessels,  of  53,200  tons,  and  cleared  1538,  of 
164,568  tons.  M.  has  a  floating  dock  of  4  acres,  a  pier  300  feet 
long,  an  observatory  (1838)  140  feet  high,  an  athenaeum  (1857), 
and  iron-foundries,  tanneries,  steam  saw-mills,  &c.  Its  herring 
fisheries  are  highly  productive,  and  in  the  neiehbonrhood  are 
rich  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  red  freestone. 
Pop.  (1871)  6938. 

Mary  Stewart  (Fr.  Stuart),  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of 
Tames  V.  and  Marie  de  Lorraine,  was  bom  at  Linlithgow,  5th 
December  1542,  became  Queen  of  Scotland  when  a  week  old, 
was  demanded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  wife  to  his  son  Edward,  and, 
after  being  removed  from  Stirling  Castle  to  Inchmahome,  was 
sent  to  France,  13th  August  1548.  According  to  the  account  of 
Brant6me,  she  was  taught  music,  dancing,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
the  art  of  versifying,  at  a  convent  where  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  educated.  Her  proficiency  in  Latin  is  shown  in  the 
fact  tnat  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  is  said  to  have  declaimed  in 
that  language  before  the  French  court  upon  the  desirability  of 
women  studying  letters  and  the  liberal  arts.  On  the  24th  of 
April  1558,  M.  married  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who  received  the 
tide  of  King  of  Scots,  while  she  was  created  Reine-Dauphine, 
It  happened,  too,  at  the  same  time  that '  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England  was  taken  by  the  court  of  France  for  Queen  Mary  in  a 
quiet,  offhand  way.'  On  the  loth  July  1559  M.  became  Queen 
of  France  through  the  elevation  of  the  Dauphin  to  the  throne ; 
on  the  5th  of  December  1560  she  was  a  widow.  Owing  to  the 
predominance  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  French  court  be- 
came very  uncomfortable  for  her,  and,  bein^  refused  a  safe- 
conduct  by  Queen  Elizabeth  through  her  dominions,  M.  set  sail 
for  Scotland,  15th  August  1561,  not  without  profound  regret  at 
leaving  *  fair  France.*  Arrived  at  £dinburi>h,  she  found  herself 
called  to  a  kingdom  where  the  established  religion  was  Pro- 
testant, and  where  the  character  of  her  subjects  was  unknown 
to  her.  In  vain  she  tried  to  talk  over  Knox  (q.  v.),  and  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Reformation.  All  the  compromise  she  could 
get  was  the  non-molestation  of  her  French  followers  in  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  their  religion.  Yet  through  her  illustrious 
origin,  her  personal  charms,  and  her  r^al  pageanu,  paid  out 
of  her  dowry  as  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  M.  steadily  advanced 
in  popularity.  It  became  necessary  for  her  to  marry  again,  and 
about  a  dozen  foreign  potentates  or  Scotch  earls  were  proposed 
for  her  acceptance.  Having  lost  her  heart  to  Henry  Stewart, 
Lord  Damley  (q.  v.),  a  descendant  of  Henry  VII.  of  England 
through  the  marriage  of  Earl  Lennox  with  a  granddaughter,  M. 
wedded  him  at  Holyrood,  July  29,  1565.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
Papal  dispensation,  on  account  of  afhnity  in  blood,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  according  to  the  office  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Tnis  marriage  was  the  cardinal  mistake  of  M.'s  life. 
Daml^s  demands  for  kingly  honours  became  exorbitant,  and 
in  1560  he  made  overtures  to  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party, 
according  to  which  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  murder 
Rizzio,  the  Queen's  Italian  secretary,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  incriminated,  and  that  the  crown  should 
be  fixed  upon  him  and  his  house.  In  March  of  the  same  year 
Rizzio  was  stabbed  to  death  in  M.'s  ante-room  at  Holjrrood. 
Indignant  at  first  to  the  extent  of  repudiating  Damley  as  a  hus- 
Innc^  M.  afterwards  resolved  on  having  him  back,  along  with 
such  of  the  other  enemies  surrounding  her  as  she  could  win  over. 
Damley  forsook  the  confederate  lords  and  escaped  with  her  to 
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Danbar,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinbargh  declared  his  innocence 
of  the  crime  before  the  Privy  Council.  At  the  same  time  M.'s 
antipathy  towards  him  increased  in  intensity,  though  it  was  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time  when  a  son  was  bom  to  her,  19th  June 
1566,  but  only  to  break  out  by  the  end  of  tlie  year  in  greater 
force.  Damley  grew  alarmed  after  she  welcomed  back  those 
lords  who  in  the  affray  by  which  Rizzio  was  killed  had  not 
taken  an  active  part.  *  He  resolved  to  go  to  France  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  as  the  French  ambassador  called  it — in  short,  to 
escape.'  But  he  was  struck  down  with  smallpox  at  Glasgow  in 
January  1567,  visited  by  M.,  advised  to  retire  to  Craigmillar, 
actually  removed  to  a  place  close  to  the  city  wall  of  Edinbui^h, 
called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  where,  after  the  Queen  had  been  at 
his  bedside  (February  9th)  before  attending  a  ball  at  Holyrood, 
he  was  stmngled  in  making  his  escape  from  an  explosion  which 
reduced  the  house  to  ruins.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  to  whom  on 
the  best  grounds  the  murder  was  imputed,  immediately  took 
upon  him  the  functions  of  Governor  of  Scotland.  On  the  12th 
of  April  he  was  summoned  to  a  trial,  but  as  there  was  no 
evidence  to  supplement  the  indictment  put  before  the  jurors, 
they  had  no  alteniative  but  to  acquit  him.  Between  the  24th  of 
April  and  15th  of  May  he  intercepted  M.  on  her  return  from 
Stirling,  fled  with  her,  she  gladly  consenting,  to  Dunbar,  received 
a  public  pardon  for  the  transaction,  and,  after  having  divorced 
his  own  wife,  married  her.  'The  beginning  of  this  wedded 
life,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  *  resembled  that  of  any  innocent  young 
couple  affluent  in  the  sources  of  magnificence  and  luxury.' 
*It  may,*  he  continues,  *be  accounted  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  the  whole  situation  that  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  acutest  women  ever  bom  should,  in  her  fool's  para- 
dise, have  been  totally  unconscious  of  the  volcano  she  was 
treading  on.'  On  the  15th  June,  at  Carberry,  M.  was  compelled 
to  part  with  Bothwell,  and  to  return  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
confederate  lords,  and  from  thence  she  was  despatched  to  Loch 
Leven,  where  (July  23d)  she  signed  a  renunciation  of  her  crown 
in  favour  of  her  son.  On  the  2d  May  1568  she  escaped,  and  the 
Hamiltons  rose  in  her  support,  but  were  defeated  at  Lkngsyde. 
She  then  fled  to  England  and  took  refuge  at  Carlisle,  after 
which  she  was  conveyed  from  prison  to  prison  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  *  Let  me  go,*  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth  from 
Fotheringay  in  1586,  Met  me  retire  from  this  island  to  some 
solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die.  Grant  this  and  I 
will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or  mine  can  claim.' 
But  the  only  release  came  to  her  through  the  block,  February 
8,  1587.  *Do  not  weep,*  she  begged  her  attendants,  *  I  have 
given  my  word  for  you.  Tell  my  friends,*  she  charged  Mel- 
ville, *  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic*  *  Her  beauty,'  writes  Mr. 
Green,  *  her  exquisite  grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper 
and  warmth  of  affection,  her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility, 
her  gaiety,  her  womanly  tears,  her  manlike  courage,  the  play 
and  freedom  of  her  nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke  from 
her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell  over  friend 
or  foe  which  has  only  deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.'  An 
immense  body  of  controversial  literature  has  grown  round  the 
life  of  M.  See  Mignet's  Histoire  de  Marti  Stuart  (1854;  3d 
ed.  1865) ;  Miss  Strickland's  Livts  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
(1850-57)  ;  Teulefs  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1859) ;  J.  H. 
Burton  s  History  of  Scotland  (vols.  iii.  iv.  v.) ;  Robertson's 
Catalogues  of  the  yewels^  Dresses^  Furniture^  Books^  and  Paint- 
ings of  M,,  Queen  of  Scots  (Edinb.  1863) ;  Hosack's  M.  Queeti 
of  Scots  and  Her  Accusers  (1869) ;  Green's  Short  Historv  of  t/ie 
English  People  (1875);  Froude's  History  of  England  (1856-70). 

Ha'rysville,  a  town  of  California,  U.  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  52  miles  N.  of  Sacramento  by  rail,  has 
eight  churches,  four  banks,  two  newspapers,  and  flour-mills, 
foundries,  and  machine- works.     Pop.  (1S70)  4738. 

ICasanieiro,  properly  Toxnxnaso  Aniello,  bom  at 
Amalfi  in  1622,  went  at  the  age  of  twenty- four  as  a  fisherman 
to  Naples,  which  was  then  groaning  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  Murmurs  at  the  outrageous  taxation 
became  general ;  and  M.,  roused  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  wife 
for  smuggling  meal,  stirred  the  people  to  revolt  Frait  was  taxed 
with  particular  severity;  he  therefore  gained  the  fruit  merchants, 
and  out  of  these  and  the  lazzaroni  formed  a  rough  militia.  The 
insurrection  began  on  the  7th  of  July  1647  ;  the  tax-collector's 
offices  were  burnt,  the  houses  of  the  nobles  reduced  to  heaps, 
the  prisons  thrown  open,  and  M.  demanded  of  the  viceroy  the 
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charter  of  Karl  V.  .The  nobles  hired  200  brigands  to  issasi* 
nate  him,  but  these  were  all  killed.  Styling  himself  'Capodd 
Popolo,*  and  discarding  fisher's  garb  for  gaudy  robes,  M.  marched 
in  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  ud 
there  arranged  terms  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Karl  V. 
charter.  Instead  of  then  relinquishing  his  position,  however,  be 
clung  to  power,  became  arrogant,  and  probably  insane;  it 
last  incurring  the  hatred  of  his  own  party,  by  some  of  whom  be 
was  assassinated  on  the  1 6th  July,  after  a  dictatonhip  of  a  week. 
See  History  of  M.^  by  Midon  (Lond.  1729);  Histaria  dek 
Sublei'acion  de  NaJ>oles,  by  Rivas  (Mad.  1848). 

Masay'a,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  Nicaragua,  near 
a  lake  and  volcano  of  the  same  name,  245  miles  S.E.  of  the  town 
of  San  Salvador.  Palm-hats  and  wooden  wares  are  m&nuUc- 
tured.  The  surrounding  district  is  fertile  and  wcll-tillcdL  Pop. 
15,000  (mostly  Indians). 

Maa'cara,  an  old  town  of  Algeria,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Oran.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  some  industry  in  making  bumus.  Fonnerij  1 
residence  of  Turkish  beys,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Mir>lul 
Clauzel,  6th  December  1835.     Pop.  (1872)  9240. 

Mas'carene  IslandB,  the  collective  name  given  to  the 
islands  of  Reunion,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  in  the  Induo 
Ocean,  the  two  first  having  been  discovered  by  the  Portugi^ese 
navigator  Mascarenhas,  in  the  i6th  c. 

KCas'cle  (Old  Fr.  ma/r/^,  from  Lat.  macu/af  'mesh  of  a  net*), 
in  heraldry,  a  Lozenge  (q.  v.)  so  perforated  as  to  leave  only  1 
narrow  border.  It  is  thought  that  in  early  times  the  M.  was 
identical  with  the  lozenge. 

Hask,  a  term  in  fortification  of  various  meanings.  An  arm? 
or  fortress  is  mashed  when  held  in  check  by  the  enemy,  or  vhea 
the  line  of  fire  is  barred  by  friendly  troops.  A  masked  battery 
is  one  concealed  by  grassy  glacis  or  otherwise  from  the  cnemj. 

])Ca8k'el3me,Nevil,  D.D.,  S'.R.S.,  a  celebrated  astroiuxDer 
and  physicist,  was  bom  in  London,  October  6,  1752.  He 
graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1757,  and  in  1 761  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  go  to  St.  Helena  to  obsene 
the  Transit  of  Venus.  In  1763  he  took  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes 
to  test  Harrison's  newly- Invented  chronometer;  and  on  his 
return  in  1765  was  appointed  Astronomer  RoyaL  In  1767  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanac^  a  now  indis- 
pensable companion  of  the  navigator.  In  1772  he  undertook 
his  famous  experiments  on  Schiehallion  to  ascertain  the  denaty 
of  the  earth;  and  in  1774  published  the  first  volume  of  hii 
Astronomical  Obsen>ationSf  which  have  been  of  such  immense 
service  to  subsequent  astronomers.  He  died  February  9, 
1811. 

Hasks  (Fr.  masques,  from  the  ItaL  mascheru;  Med.  Ut. 
masctB :  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain)  are  of  extrem* 
antiquity.  Made  of  papyrus,  to  represent  the  beads  of  hawks, 
lions,  and  other  animals,  they  were  worn  on  certain  solemn 
occasions  bv  the  kings  and  priests  of  the  Egyptians.  Anotho 
of  their  early  uses,  to  cover  the  faces  of  the  dead,  is  exerophb«i 
in  the  M.  of  finely-hammered  gold  discovered  by  Dr.  Scblicmaao 
at  Mycenae  (1876).  Dramatic  M.  (Gr.  prosdpa;  LaL  krot  or 
persona:),  originating  probably  in  the  practice  at  the  Dionysia  of 
smearing  the  face  with  wine-lees,  were  made  at  first  of  bark,  later 
of  leather,  wood,  or  ivory,  and  covered  the  whole  bead,  like  ttc 
M.  in  a  modern  pantomime.  Roscius  Callus  first  introtiucai 
the  use  of  M.  upon  the  Roman  stage  {circa  100  ac),  bat  tfcey 
had  been  used  long  before  in  the  Ferula  Atellanee,  as  they  «« 
long  afterwards  in  their  descendant,  the  commedia  delT  arte,^ 
medievjd  Italy.  The  modem  mask,  woni  simply  to  dis;^:!* 
the  face,  originated  at  Venice,  and  was  inlrodaced  into  hau« 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  See  Ficorini,  Z/iWwfi^Tri/»- 
ische  ,  .  .  degli  antichi  Pofnani  {Rome,  1 736). 

Mashs,  in  architecture,  are  pieces  of  grotesque  sculptareaacJ 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  prominent  positionii  as  kepi^^o^ 
door-panels,  friezes,  &c 

KCa'son,  William,  an  English  poet,  bora  at  HoU  is  Ip5i 
entered  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge  (I74«).  g«<lw^^,? ' , 
(1745),  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  (I747)»  "^  pa^^^hcu 
/ris,  a  satire  on  Oxford  Jacobitism  (174S),  which  wasfo*w»fJ 
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bv  four  bombastic  Odes  (1756),  and  by  two  tragedies,  Eljrida 
(i7$3)  and  Carattaau  (i7S9)»  both  acted  and  condemned  at 
Dnuy  Lane.    Having  taken  orders,  M.  received  a  royal  cbap- 
Uiocy,  with  the  living  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire  (1754),  and  a 
I   nnoDiy  and  precentonhip  in  the  cathedral  of  York  (1762), 
where  be  died,  April  7,  1797.     Besides  other  poems — among 
'  them  Tk£  EnifUk  Garden  (I773-82)~M.  published  works  on 
'  piiatiBg  and  church  music,  but  he  is  best  remembered  as  the 
c 'loptler  of  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  his  friend  the  poet  Gray 


I 


(1775).  Ike 


it  may  be  said,  of  all  succeeding  biographies. 


Xaion  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  S.  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 

I  Kpinting  it  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  was  sur- 

tejed  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 

I  mathematicians,  1763-67,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  the 

grtat  proprietors,  the  Penns  and  the  Lords  Baltimore.    The  line, 

2S0  miles  long;  marked  by  a  series  of  milestones,  was  revised 

18491    Dnnng  the  anti-slaveiy  agitation  the  line  was  widely 


in 


regarded  as  the  Ixnmdary  between  Ihe  free  and  slave  territory, 
ianead  of  the  parallel  of  36*  30'  fixed  by  the  '  Missouri  Com- 
promise* in  182a 

Xason  Bee,  Kaeon  Wasp,  names  applied  to  certain 
Hymmofterous  insects  from  their  habit  of  forming  dwelling- 
plices  in  wood  and  in  other  materials.  Osmia  paretisia  is  a 
common  species  of  M.  B.,  which  builds  cells  of  earth,  or  exca- 
fates  its  nests  in  the  stems  of  plants.  Osmia  leucomelana  builds 
its  cells  of  mod,  and  forms  each  cell  separately.  The  M.  W. 
{jOdynerus  murarius)  is  a  solitary  species  of  wasp,  which  l>ores 
holes  in  sand  or  plaster,  and  thus  forms  a  nesti 


as  a  heraldic  epithet,  is  applied  to  representations 
of  buildings  when  the  cross-lines  of  the  brick  or  stone  work  are 

displayed 


/rah  (Heb.  'tradition,'  according  to 

the  usual  derivmtion,  from  masar,  to  hand  down;  but  also 

'    *  bond  *  or  *  bridle;,'  from  asar,  to  bind),  is  a  collection  of  gram- 

I  matical,  critical^  and  explanatoiy  notes  on  the  Hebrew  Bible, 

written  in  Chaldee,  chiefly  on  the  margin  of  Hebrew  MSS.  As  to 

the  time  when  they  were  written,  certain  Jewish  writers  maintain 

that  some  of  thean  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses,  others  think 

they  were  begun  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  others  again  that  they 

were  prodnoMl  in  the  school  of  Tiberias,  between  the  3d  c  and 

6th  c  alier  Christ    Most  probably  they  were  not  the  production 

of  any  one  age,  but  were  written  at  long  intervals,  and  some  of 

I   them  m  comparatively  modem  times,   l^e  notes  are  occasionally 

tnrial  enottgn,  as,  ^./.,  the  number  of  letters  and  verses  in  each 

book,  which  is  the  middle  letter,  how  many  verses  begin  or  end. 

with  a  paiticnlar  word,  how  many  verses  contain  exactly  a  certain 

I  number  of  letters,  &c.,  but  always  imply  the  expenditure  of 

I  labour  and  pains ;  and  the  vowel>points,  which  fixed  the  meaning 

to  be  attached  to  the  consonants,  the  accents,  and  most  of  the 

currections  of  Uie  text,  are  also  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the 

.Masorites.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  a  re|;ard  to  the 

M.  has  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  uniformity  m  the  text, 

the  modem  standard  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  called  the 

I   Mastretic    The  M.  was  first  published  in  a  collected  form  in 

Bombeig's  Rabbinical  Bible,  at  Venice,  1518-36. 

Masque  is  a  spedes  of  drama,  originating  in  the  mummings 
or  costume  dances,  which  date  in  this  country  from  Edward 
III.*s  time,  bat  differing  from  these  because  of  the  masks  per- 
formers wore.  At  first  mere  pageants,  the  masques  in  Elizabeth's 
I  time~-particalarly  those  of  Ben  Jonson — took  the  form  of  irre- 
{olar  dnmaa,  with  dialogue,  mnsic,  decorations,  and  interspersed 
with  lyrics.  They  attained  their  most  perfect  form  in  the  reign 
of  Jaoics  L,  and  declined  during  that  of  Charles  I.  Milton's 
Cmsm/  is  the  most  famous  M.  in  English  literature,  and  that 
introduced  in  the  Tempest  may  serve  as  a  short  specimen.  See 
Ward's  English  Dramatic  Literature,  voL  I  p.  82. 

Xa«{iierades',  or  Xasked  Balls,  originated  in  Italy 
tovaids  the  dote  of  the  15th  c.,  their  invention  being  ascribed 
to  one  Granacd,  roread  thence  into  France,  and  were  introduced 
mto  Fngland  1^  Henry  VIIL  'on  the  dale  of  the  epiphaine* 
U513).  Tbcj  were  suppressed  by  9  Geo.  I.,  but  revived,  and 
ta  1776  we  find  Ranelagh  maskerade  tickets  selling  at  twenty- 
6ve  guncss  afrfece,  whilst  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  destroyed 
j    by  fire  at  jhe  close  of  a  bat  masqud,  March  5,  1856.     They  were 


not  common  in  Germany  or  Denmark  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  c,  and,  except  at  the  Carnival  (q.  v.),  have  now  been  gene* 
rally  superseded  by  fancy  balls. 

ICass,  in  physics,  is  the  quantity  of  matter  of  a  body.  Its 
measurement  depends  upon  Newton's  second  law  of  motion, 
which  states  that  the  acceleration  produced  bv  a  given  force 
acting  upon  a  given  body  is  proportional  to  the  M.  of  the  body. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts 
it,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  frx>m  the  earth  increases.  Tht 
ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  acceleratipn  is  the  measure  of  the 
M.  The  numerical  value  of  the  M.  will  of  course  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  units  chosen ;  but  with  the  same  units  the  M.  of  a 
Ixxly  is  absolutely  constant.  In  this  country  the  practical  unit 
of  M.  is  the  pound;  for  scientific  purposes,  nowever,  the 
unit  of  M.  universally  adopted  by  civilised  nations  is  the 
gramme. 


I,  the  modem  English  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
sacrament  and  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Old  Eng.  form 
of  the  word  is  masse  (Fr.  messe,  Ger.  messe),  and  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  missa.  The  Latin  word  again  has  been  derived  by 
some  from  the  Hebrew  missah,  'an  oblation,'  but  more  generally 
from  the  ///,  missa  est  of  the  Westem  liturgies,  which  was  the 
form  used  in  the  Latin  Church  at  the  dismission  of  the  Cate- 
chumens (q.  v.)  and  others  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  only  at  the  ante-com- 
munion service  of  psalms,  lessons,  prayers,  sermon,  and  then  of 
the  whole  assembly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Communion-service 
proper.  Hence  the  services  themselves  came  to  ^et  the  names 
missa  eatechumencrum  and  missa  Jidelium  respectively,  and  the 
name  missa  was  also  applied  to  services  at  which  no  Commuiuon 
was  celebmted  at  all,  as  morning  and  evening  prayer  :  indeed 
it  was  sometimes  used  simply  for  lessons.  The  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
began  to  be  associated  with  the  Eucharist  at  a  verr  early  period. 
First  the  free  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  brought  by  members  of 
the  commtmitY,  from  which  the  elements  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  taken,  then  the  thanki^ving  prayer  of  the  officiatmg 
minister,  and  lastly  the  entire  celebration,  was  called  an 
'offering'  or  'sacrifice.'  But  this  was  merely  a  symbolic 
thank-offering  made  by  the  Christians  themselves.  Cyprian 
(about  200-258)  was  the  first  to  maintain  that '  the  sacrifice  did 
not  consist  in  the  thank-offering  of  the  congrmtion,  but  in  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  priest  in  the  stead  of  Christ.'  But  this 
was  yet  only  an  imitation,  not  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  By  and  by  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  became 
more  prominent,  although  the  rite  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
regarded  as  a  commemorative  representation  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  once  offered.  But  along  with  the  notion  of  the  existence 
in  the  Christian  Church  of  a  priesthood,  there  grew  up  also  the 
notion  of  a  sacrificial  worship  corresponding  to  that  in  tne  Jewish 
Church.  The  tendency  in  the  popular  mind  was  more  and  more 
to  regard  the  ordinance  in  the  light  of  a  magical  charm,  and  the 
idea  of  a  conmiemomtive  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
passed  insensibly  into  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest, 
with  a  magical  efficacy  both  for  the  living  and  the  deao.  As 
expressed  by  Gregory  the  Great  (6th  c.)  '  whenever  the  priest 
presented  this  offering,  heaven  opened  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs  of 
angels  appeared ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  united,  Uie  visible  and  the  invisible  became  one.'  The 
idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth  by  most  of  the  fathers  of 
this  period.  Gregory  speaks  of  a  '  daily  sacrifice  of  immolation,' 
although  even  he  apprehended  the  idea  in  connection  with  the 
whole  tendency  of  tne  inward  life.  The  sacrificial  idea  was 
complete  when  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (q.  ▼.)  was 
fiilly  developed,  for  then  the  real  body  of  Christ  was  actually 
present  on  tne  altar.  And  from  that  time  to  this  the  M.  has 
been  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 
See  Neander's  GeschkhU  d.  ChristL  Eel.  «.  Xirche  (Eng.  trans. 
1858)  ;  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchetigesch.  (Eng.  trans. 
1855),  Hagenbach's  Lehrbuch,  der  Dogmengeuh.  (E^.  trans, 
1846). 

Haas's,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Massa-Carrara, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Frigido,  amid  orange,  citron,  and 
olive  eroves,  3  miles  from  the  sea,  and  5  S.E.  of  Carrara 
hf  ralL  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dnchy  of  Massv 
Carrara,  which  was  united  to  Modena  in  18291  The  noble 
palace  was  built  by  the  Cybos,  who  became  the  feudal  lords  of 
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M.  in  the  15th  c.    The  marble  quarries  here  rival  those  of  Car- 
rara.   Pop.  (1874)  18,031. 

DCassaclxus'etts  (Ind.  '  the  blue  hills '),  one  of  the  States  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  original  Confederacy  of  1776-88,  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  S.  by  Rhode 
Island  Stale  and  Connecticut,  W.  by  New  York,  and  E.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Area,  7800  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,457,351,  of  whom 
13,947  were  coloured.  The  coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  of  which  the  chief  are  M.  Bay,  enclosing  Boston  Harbour, 
and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  three- fourths  landlocked  by  a  peninsula,  75 
miles  long,  that  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  Along  the  coast  are 
the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  sire.  M.  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  the  greatest  heights 
being  Saddle  Mountain,  or  Graylock  (3505  feet),  and  Mount 
Everett  (2624),  in  the  W.  range  of  Taghkanic.  The  main  rivers 
are  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Hoosack  (an  affluent  of  the 
Hudson),  and  Merrimack,  the  first  and  last  of  which  alone  are 
navigable  within  the  State.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  metamor- 
phic,  but  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  dis- 
play red  sandstone,  and  in  the  S.E.  there  are  beds  of  coal  and 
anthracite,  some  having  been  wrought  for  many  years.  Among 
the  minerals  worked  are  gold  (recently),  iron,  slate,  limestone, 
soapstone,  asbestos,  plumbago,  ochres,  and  fine  white  marble. 
The  S.E.  is  covered  with  sandy  flats,  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
State,  originally  under  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut, 
maple,  &c.,  are  cleared  and  cultivated  to  the  extent  (1874)  of 
4,467,066  acres.  In  1874  the  produce  of  Indian  corn  was 
1,446,000  bushels,  of  wheat,  31,000,  of  rye,  246,000,  of  oats, 
246,000,  of  barley,  x  10,000,  of  buckwheat,  50,000,  of  potatoes, 
2,425,000,  of  tobacco,  8,200,000  lbs.,  and  of  hay,  400,200  tons. 
The  live-stock  comprised  (1874)  102,800  horses,  122,600  oxen, 
>  36,300  milch  cows,  76,300  sheep,  78,000  swine — total  value, 
$24,282,079.  M.  imports  a  large  quantity  of  cereals,  for  the 
growth  of  which  its  climate  and  soil  are  not  favourable,  but 
exports  tobacco,  hay,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  In  the  actual 
amount  of  its  manufactures  M.  is  only  surpassed  among  the 
States  by  New  Y«rk  and  Pennsylvania.  In^  1870  the  capital 
invested  was  $231,677,862,  and  the  sales  of  annual  produce 
$553,912,568.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  paper  and  machinery.  In  1874  there 
were  1782  miles  of  railway.  Boston  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge.  The  Cabots 
sailed  along  the  M.  coasts  in  1497,  and  the  Mayflonver  entered 
Provincetown  Harbour,  Cape  Cod  (November  ii,  1620),  with 
the  band  of  Puritans,  102  in  number,  who  subsequently  formed 
Plymouth  colony.  The  colonists  suffered  greatly  at  first  from 
the  severity  of  winter  and  want  of  provisions,  and  still  more 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  especially  in  1675-76.  The  first 
blood  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  shed  in  M.,  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  April  19,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

Massaf' ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  on  the 
slope  of  a  ravine  ii^  miles  N.W.  of  Taranto  by  rail.  The 
district  produces  6J  million  lbs.  of  oil  annually,  and  is  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.     Pop.  (1874)  97x9. 

Massa'getae,  a  savage  and  warlike  Turcoman  tribe  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  dwelling  in  Margiana,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  between 
the  Sea  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  though  some  think  they 
extended  further  towards  the  S.E.  It  was  in  an  expedition 
against  the  M.  that  Cyrus  the  Great  met  his  death.  Their 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars, 

BCasB^na,  Andr^,  Due  de  Bivoli,  Prince  d'Essling, 

was  born  at  Nice,  6th  May  1758,  became  cabin-boy  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  entered  the  Sardinian  army,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  but  retired  (1789)  because  his 
humble  birth  gave  him  no  chance  of  rising  higher.  Joining  the 
French  Army  of  the  S.,  M.  rose  to  be  general  of  brigade  (1793), 
had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Saorgio  (1794),  and  (x 795)  obtained 
two  victories  over  the  Austrians  at  San  Giacomo  and  Borghetto. 
M.  shared  with  Napoleon  the  glories  of  the  Italian  campaign 
(1796-97),  and  was  dubbed  by  him  V enfant  chiri  de  la  xncUnre. 
In  February  x799  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Switzerland,  and  after  being  for  months  upon  the 
defensive,  overpowered  the  Russians  (September)  at  ZUrich,  and 
saved  France  from  invasion.  Thereupon  Napoleon  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army.  In  X803  he 
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became  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  1804  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  1807  he  fought  in  Poland,  where  he  was  nude 
Due  de  Rivoli.  On  the  6th  July  1809,  though  he  had  beta 
deprived  of  an  eye  while  hunting,  he  commanded  the  leftwin^j 
at  the  battle  of  VVagram,  and  had  his  services  rewarded  by  ihc 
title  Prince  d'Essling.  In  1810  he  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
force  Wellington  from  his  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  andm  181 1 
his  failure  in  Spain  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Fuenth  de 
OHoro,  and  he  was  superseded ;  nor  was  he  ever  partially  re- 
stored to  favour  until  1813,  when  he  was  appointed  commau- 
dant  of  the  eighth  military  division  at  Marseille.  He  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  (1814),  and  at  the  restoration 
commanded  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Paris,  4th 
April  18x7.  See  Thiers'  Hutoire  a'u  Consulat  et  de  Vtmpm, 
Koch's  M^m aires  of  M,  (7  vols.  X  849- 50),  and  the  Bio^ixph)  by 
Tosselli  (1869). 

Massicot.     See  Lead. 

ICass'illon,  Jean  Baptiste,  an  illustrious  French  preacher, 
bom  at  Hi^res,  in  Provence,  24th  Jime  X663.  Educated  for 
the  Church,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Stint  Ma4;ioire 
Seminary  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  rapitliy 
gained  tame  as  a  preacher  at  the  Oratoire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  Advent  of  X699  before  Louis  XIV.  He 
appeared  before  court  again  in  X704,  and  a  third  time  in  1719, 
in  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  then  aged  nine.  On  this  occasioti  \a 
preached  the  sermons  known  as  the  Petit'Carhne^  fearless  exhor- 
tations to  the  young  king,  written  with  such  eloquence  that  Vol- 
taire kept  them  always  beside  him.  In  17x7  the  Regent  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of  Clermont ;  and  he  entered  the  Academy 
two  years  later.  M.  early  resolved  to  avoid  display  as  a 
preacher ;  he  indulged  in  little  gesture,  selected  the  homeliKt 
texts,  and  aimed  rather  at  reaching  hearts  than  vrinning  applause. 
W^ith  none  of  the  bombast  too  often  mistaken  by  French  oratuo 
for  eloquence,  he  wrote  earnestly  and  in  a  pure  style,  at  once 
simply  and  brilliantly,  occasionally  with  a  magic  of  colour  aad 
vehemence  of  passion  overhanging  his  calmer  passages  like 
bursting  clouds.  He  was  devoid  of  vanity,  lived  unostenta- 
tiously, and,  having  devoted  his  means  to  charity,  died,  like 
Fenelon,  *  without  money  or  debts,'  28th  September  1741.  The 
first  edition  of  M.'s  works  was  edited  by  his  nephew,  the  Abbe 
M.  (X5  vols.  Par.  x 745-48).  Of  the  numerous  later  editions, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Renouard  (13  vols.  Par.  1810- 
XI),  Beauce  (4  vols.  Par.  18x7),  Mequignon  (15  vols.  Par.  1818', 
and  Guillon  (16  vols.  Par.  1828).  .See  D'Alembcrt's^A'^v.aEd 
Sainte-Beuve's  Cattseries  du  Lutuii,  vol.  i. 

Masslnger,  Philip,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  1584.    He  en- 

tered  as  a  commoner  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxfoxd,  but  appeoitd 

in  London  without  a  degree,  and  became  one  of  the  brilliant  let 

of  dramatists  of  whom  Shakespeare  was  chief.     The  first  record 

of  his  work  is  a  notice  of  the  performance  of  IVcmau's  J'lot,  1621. 

Before  this  he  must  have  written  several  plays,  probably  eigbt,  'he 

MS.  of  which  a  Mr.  Warburton's  cook  made  use  of  to  cover  piev 

To  the  same  period  belong  four  extant  plays,   TTU  Old  U^ 

(comedy).   The    Virgin  Martyr^  The  Unnatural  Combat,  Pj 

Duke  of  Milan  (tragedies).     M.  also  joined  Fletcher,  Dekkcr, 

and  others,  in  writing  for  the  stage.     His  other  extant  works  are 

The  Bondman  (1623);    The  Kenegade  and   The  ParliamnU  ef 

Love  (1624);    The  Roman  Actor  (X626);    The  Great  Duiu  sf 

Florence  (1627) ;  The  Maid  of  Honour^  The  Picture  (1629) ;  i^ 

Emperor  of  the  East  (1631) ;  The  Fatal  Dowry  (1632) ;  A  .V/v 

Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1632) ;  The  City  Madam  (1632);  Tht 

Guardian  (1633);  A  Very  IVoman  (1634);  The  Bash/ullc^ 

(X636) ;  Believe   As   You  List  (long  lost,   discovered   by  the 

Percy  Society).     Except  from  hints  dropped  in  his  dc<iicatioai, 

little  is  known  of  M.  s  life.     He  was  poor,  but  was  befriendevl 

once  and   again  when  in  straits,  diea   about  the  middle  of 

March  X638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwirk, 

the  books  of  which  bear  this  record  : — *  X638,  March  1 8th.  Ph>ii;' 

Massinger,  stranger.'     His  comedies.  The  Great  Duke  of  Fi</nnii 

except^,  are  feeble,  but  his  tragedie-^  vigorously  conceived.   la 

spite  of  blemishes,  they  exhibit  a  ^r  loftier  moral  tone  thto  those  of 

his  contemporaries ;  the  characters  are  firmly  drawn,  the  ioddenls 

original,  if  laboured,  but  the  parts  do  not  hanc  well  together ; 

the  action  is  either  forced  or  tediotis,  and  the  plays  derive  tb'.ir 

chief  beautv  from  the  sustained  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the  style, 

and  isolated  passages  fall  of  rich  and  solemn  harmonies.  Gi/Tord's 
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edition  of  M.  {1S05,  reprinted  i8f^),  is  the  ttandard,  bat  his 
text,  with  Cnnnin^hmn  s  introduction  and  the  recovered  play, 
Biheve  As  Vtm  Ltst^  was  published  in  cheap  form  bj  Chatto 
&  Windns  (1874). 

Kam'oii,  David,  an  English  scholar  and  critic,  bom  at 
Aberdeen,  December  2,  1822,  educated  at  Marischal  College 
sod  Edinburgh  University,  edited  a  Scotch  provincial  newspaper 
for  a  short  time,  and  thereafter  busied  himself  with  literary  work 
in  Edinboi^h  and  Londoa  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  University  College,  London,  in  1852, 
and  in  1865  received  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  Edinburgh  University,  an  appointment  which  he  still  (1878) 
holds.  M.  edited  Ma€millan*s  Magcume  for  many  years,  and  has 
contributed  to  many  periodicals.  His  chief  works — all  carefully, 
jndidoosly,  and  learnedly  written — are  Essays^  Biographical  and 
Critical  (1856),  reprinted  (i874>76)  in  3  vols,  entitled  Words- 
wrtk,  ShelUyy  and  Keats  ;  Thi  Three  Devils^lMiher^s^  Milton's, 
and  Godhds;  and  Chatterton,  a  Story  o/the  Year  1770 ;  Life  0/ 
Milton^  and  History  of  His  Time  (3  vols.  1858-71-73,  vols.  iv. 
and  V.  in  the  press,  1877);  British  Novelists  (1859)  ;  Recent 
British  Philosophy  (1 865,  3d  ed.  1 877);  Drummond  of  Haw- 
tkornden  (1873);  ^^  Cambridge  edition  of  Milton^  with  notes 
(3  vols.  1874),  and  the  Globe  edition  (I  vol  1877). 

Xaas'owali,  a  town  belonging  to  Egypt,  on  a  small  coral 
island  of  the  same  name  on  the  Red  Sea,  i^  miles  from  the 
mainland,  opposite  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
It  is  a  dirty,  wretchedly  built  place,  but  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  large  transit  trade  in  grain,  salt,  tobacco,  sugar,  ivory,  wax, 
ostrioi-feathcrB,  drugs,  spices,  pearls,  cottons,  silks,  arms,  gun- 
powder, glaa^  and  iron  wares,  &c.     Pop.  8000^  mostly  Arabs. 

KMt^  a  long  rounded  upright  spar  erected  on  the  kecUon 
of  a  ship  for  uie  attachment  of  the  yards,  sails,  and  rigging. 
The  masts  of  a  ship,  barque,  or  other  three-masted  vessel  are 
called  the  fart^  which  is  nearest  the  stem,  the  mtstMtn^  which 
is  the  smaflrsl,  and  placed  nearest  the  stem,  and  the  main^ 
between  these  twow  Two-masted  vessels  have  no  missen  VL 
The  spazs  rising  through  the  deck  are  called  lower  masts, 
and  above  tlMse  in  order  rise  the  top  masts^  top-gallant 
masts,  royal  masis^  and  sometimes  sky*sail  masts,  main,  fore, 
and  mizsen  respectively.  A  temporary  M.  rigged  out  in  an 
emergency  receives  the  name  o(JmryM.  Within  thirty  years 
iron  has  been  largely  substituted  for  wood  in  the  construction 
of  masts,  yards,  and  rigging  and  in  steamships  of  great  length 
the  number  of  masts  hu  been  increased  to  four,  while  the  Crtat 
Eastern  boasts  of  six. 


(Lat.  magister,  from  magis,  'more;*  Old  Fr. 
maistre),  as  a  general  title  of  courtesy,  has  become  corrupted 
into  Mr.  {mister)^  as  XitftreM  (Old  Fr.  maistresse)  into  Mrs. 
{missis) ;  master  itself  being  restricted  to  boys,  a  singular  instance 
of  linguistic  conservation  of  energy.  In  art,  the  term  *01d 
Masters  *  often  designates  the  name«  of  the  best-known  medieval, 
and  the  works  of  the  least-known  modem,  painters ;  while  by 
the  '  Little  Masters '  are  understood  seven  artists  and  engravers 
of  Niimberg,  all  pupils  of  Diirer  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c, 
whose  names  were  Aldegraver,  Altdorfer,  Barthel  and  Hans 
Sebald  Bdoini,  Binck,  Brosamer,  and  Pencz.  In  music,  the 
ItaL  maestro  is  applied  to  any  eminent  composer. 

Iff  aster,  in  the  British  navy,  was  formerlv  a  commissioned 
officer,  whose  duties  corresponded  to  those  of  the  present  mrz'i- 
gating  linUenant,  a  lieutenant,  that  is,  who  ha^  passed  a  special 
examiuation  in  navigation.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  M. 
belongs  to  the  grade  above  an  ensign  and  below  a  Ueutenant, 
and  ranks  equal  to  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  marines.  In 
the  merchant  service  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  termed  the  M. 
Under  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  the  roasters  of  large  vessels 
most  hold  certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (q.  v. ),  which 
may  be  withdrawn  in  cases  of  negligence  or  unskilfulness. 

Kaater  and  Servant.  There  are  four  kinds  of  servants 
recognised  by  the  law  of  England: — 1st,  operatives  or  skilled 
labourers;  2d,  domestic  servants;  3d,  agricultural  labourers; 
4th,  apprentices,  whose  service  is  regulated  by  deed  of  inden- 
ture. If  in  hiring  an  agricultural  servant  no  period  be  specified 
for  the  duration  of  the  contract,  the  law  holds  it  to  be  for  a 
I  year;  and  in  that  case  a  quarter's  warning  must  be  given  on 
either  side  prior  to  the  ezpiratioa  of  the  term.     If  a  female  ser- 


vant many,  she  must  nevertheless  serve  ont  her  temi,  and  her 
husband  cannot  take  her  out  of  her  master's  service.  A  servant 
may  be  discharged  without  notice  for  immorality;  and  if  taken 
into  custody,  the  master  may  discharge  him  by  paying  the  pro- 
portion of  wages  due  to  the  date.  If  a  servant  fall  ill  during 
the  period  of  service,  his  master  cannot  put  him  away,  nor 
abate  his  wages.  Liveries  remain  the  property  of  the  master. 
A  master  may  support  his  servant  in  an  action  at  law,  and  he 
may  maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  entices  away 
his  servant.  Regarding  character,  see  article  Charactbr  TO 
Servant.  Masters  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  servants 
done  in  course  of  business,  by  their  order,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. If  a  setvant  commit  a  legal  oAence  by  order  of  his 
master,  both  are  guilty.  If  an  innkeeper's  servant  rob  a  guest^ 
the  master  must  make  restitution.  A  banker  is  liable  for  money 
paid  to  his  clerk;  but  if  you  pay  money  due  to  a  physician 
or  a  clergyman  to  his  servant,  and  the  servant  embezzle  it,  you 
must  pay  it  again,  because  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  servant 
of  either  of  these  to  receive  money.  A  wife  or  friend  in  the 
habit  of  transacting  business  for  a  man  are  so  far  his  servants 
that  he  is  answerable  for  their  doings  regarding  his  business. 
But  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a  tradesman  your- 
self, and  of  paying  him  ready  money,  and  your  servant  buys 
on  credit,  you  are  not  responsible ;  but  if  you  sometimes  send 
your  servant  to  buy  on  credit,  and  at  other  times  for  ready 
money,  you  are  answerable  for  all  he  buys ;  for  in  this  case  the 
tradesman  cannot  be  expected  to  know  when  the  servant  has 
your  authority  and  when  he  has  not  A  master  is  answerable 
for  the  fault  or  negligence  of  his  servant  and  of  his  household. 
Servants  are  bound  to  discharge  their  duty  with  care,  diligence, 
and  fidelity ;  but  they  are  not  answerable  for  an  accident;  so 
that  if  a  servant  lose  or  break  an  article,  the  value  cannot  be 
deducted  from  his  wage,  unless  it  was  stipulated  at  the  hiring 
that  the  servant  was  to  be  so  liable.  If,  however,  habitual 
carelessness,  or  gross  special  carelessness,  were  proved,  the  re- 
verse might  be  the  case.  Under  the  Master  and  Servant  (1867) 
Act,  if  master  or  servant  refuse  to  fulfil  any  contract  of  service, 
on  the  aggrieved  party  laying  a  complaint  before  a  justice  in 
England,  or  before  a  justice  or  sheriff  in  Scotland,  the  recusant 
will  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  in  court, 
on  pain  of  having  a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension.  The 
laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  as  to  M.  ana  S.  do  not  mate- 
rially differ.  In  both  countries,  local  custom  has  due  weight 
given  to  it 

Hffaeter-at-Arma,  in  nautical  affairs,  an  inferior  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  police  of  a  ship  of  war,  who  are  called  its 
'corporals.* 

ICaater  otAxim,    See  Dkgrrk,  Univbksity. 


^- 


of  Oourt  is,  in  England,  the  title  given  to  a  chief 
officer  under  a  judge.  His  chief  duties  are  to  write  minutes  of 
procedure,  and  to  tax  bills  of  costs. 

Kaater  of  the  Baokhounda,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  to  whose  care  is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  royal 
hunts.    His  emoluments  amount  to /^  1700. 

Kaater  of  the  Oeremoniea,  an  office  instituted  at  all 
European  courts  for  the  direction  of  matters  of  siate  etiquette. 
It  was  established  in  England  in  1 603.  The  name  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  director  of  the  arrangements  of  a  public  balL 

Kaater  of  the  Horae  (Lat  Magister  Eptitum),  among  the 
Romans,  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  officer  next  in  authority 
to  a  dictator.  In  England  the  M.  of  the  H.  is  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  the  third  great  officer  of  the  royal  household,  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  royal  stables,  and  privileged  to  ride 
next  to  the  sovereign  on  stale  occasions.  His  salary  is  £2^00 
a  year. 

Kaater  of  the  Hotiaebold,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, charged  with  the  choice,  direction,  and  payment  of  the 
household  servants.  He  holds  office  at  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
and  receives  jf  1158  a  year. 

Kaater  of  the  Bolla.  This  is  the  title  of  the  president  of 
the  Chancerv  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He  for- 
merly had  the  custody  of  the  Rolls  or  records.  This  he  still 
has  nominally.  The  M.  of  the  R.  ranks  next  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  See  Court  or  Judicaturr,  Supreub, 
Acts. 
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Mas'terwort  is  the  translation  of  Impcratoria^  and  is  the 
name  given  to  /.  Ostnithium  of  Linnaeus,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
of  Mid.  Europe,  formerly  cultivated  as  a  pot-lierb  and  for  medi- 
cinal pui-poses.  It  is  found  in  several  northern  counties  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  but  is  a  relic  of  former  cultivation 
rather  than  a  factor  of  the  indigenous  flora.  It  has  now  passed 
out  of  use  ;  in  Britain,  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  case.  The  genus 
Imperatoria  has  been  reduced  to  a  section  of  Peucedauum.  The 
name  M.  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  Asirantiay  another  genus 
of  Umbellifera. 

Ifos'tic,  from  masticare^  '  to  chew,*  has  become  the  name  of 
a  tree  known  botanically  as  Pistacea  LeniisaiSy  from  its  supply- 
ing the  gum-resin  called  M.  or  mastich,  which  is  chewed  largely 
by  the  Turks  for  sweetening  the  breath  and  strengthening  the 
gums.  It  is  used  by  dentists  in  this  country,  and  is  also  the 
basis  of  a  picture-varnish.     See  Pistacea. 

Haatica'tion,  the  process  of  dividing  the  food  by  the  teeth 
or  jaws  preparatory  to  deglutition  or  swallowing.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  dividing  the  food  into  small  portions,  on  which 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  may  readily  act,  the  function  of 
M.  provides  that  the  food, shall  become  duly  mixed  with  the 
Saliva  (q.  v.)  or  fluid  of  the  mouth,  an  action  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  its  due  digestion.  The  chief  muscles  con- 
cerned in  M.  are  the  masseiers^  and  other  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  cheeks. 

Mas'tif^  a  species  of  Dog  (q.  v.)  of  large  size,  distinguished 
by  its  massive  head  and  square  muzzle.  The  lips  are  heavy  and 
hang  loosely  over  the  lower  jaw,  which  protrudes  slightly  in 
the  well-bred  dog.  The  hair  is  smooth,  the  usual  colour  being 
a  reddish  fawn,  variegated  with  black  and  white.  The  height 
varies  from  25  to  28  or  30  inches.  The  M.  is  a  mild-tempered 
dog,  possessing  a  dogged  endurance  and  determination,  and 
evincing  a  strong  attachment  to  his  master.  Occasionally  the 
M.  breed  is  mingled  with  the  bull'dog,  the  courage  and  ferocity  of 
the  latter  being  thus  tempered  by  the  gentler  nature  of  the  M.  A 
variety  of  M.  named  the  Cuban  M,  has  been  thus  produced. 
This  dog  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica in  hunting  the  natives.  The  Thibet  M,  or  Thibet  Dog  is 
apparently  related,  though  distantly,  to  the  true  or  English  M. 
It  IS  of  deep  black  colour,  and  very  large  and  strong. 

Maa'todon,  a  genus  of  fossil  elephants,  which  had  lower 
tusks  in  addition  to  the  upper  tusks  seen  in  existing  elephants. 
These  lower  tusks,  however,  did  not  attain  any  great  develop- 
ment, and  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  adult  life.  The  molar 
teeth  of  the  M.  were  more  numerous  than  in  other  elephants, 
and  had  blunt  protuberances  arranged  in  pairs  on  their  crowns. 
The  name  M.  ('nipple-toothed')  is  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  oldest  M.  remains  occur  in  the  Miocene  formations 
of  Europe  and  India,  and  these  animals  existed  also  during  the 
Pliocene  epoch.  In  N.  America  the  remains  of  one  species 
(i1/.  Ohioticus)  occur  in  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  age. 

Maa'ulalx  Boats,  a  peculiar  kind  of  craft  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  through  the  perpetually  raging  surf  of  the 
Coromandel  or  £.  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  especially  at 
Madras  city.  The  materials  are  taken  from  any  grove  of  mango 
and  cocoanut.  Mango  planks  are  saturated  with  oil,  bent  into 
shape  over  a  fire,  and  seamed  and  sown  together  with  coir  and 
straw.  Such  is  their  elasticity  and  toughness,  that  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  English-built  lifeboats  are  less  cap- 
able of  resistmg  the  tremendous  strain  caused  by  beating  over 
the  surf  and  the  sandy  beach.  They  have  no  keel,  but  a  smooth 
and  rounded  bottom.  There  are  160  M.  B.  registered  at  the 
port  of  Madras. 

HaaCllipatAm,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Kistna, 
Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  N.  mouth  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Kistna  river,  215  miles  N.  of  Madras;  pop. 
(1871)  36,188.  There  is  a  fort  with  large  barracks  and  military 
cantonments,  but  no  soldiers  are  now  stationed  here.  It  was  the 
first  English  settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  was  long 
celebrated  for  its  cotton  fabrics,  of  which  the  manufacture  is  not 
yet  extinct  There  is  no  good  harbour,  but  there  is  a  large 
coasting  trade.  In  1874-75  ^^^  exports  were  valued  at  ;^i  71,414 ; 
the  imoorts  at  ;f  119,636.  ITie  town  lies  very  low,  and  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  from  the  sea  by  cyclones.  M.  has  a  flourishing 
Christian  school  for  girls. 
220 


Mataban'glxa,  one  of  the  three  offshoots  from  the  Ganges 
which  make  up  the  Hooghly  River.  It  traverses  the  is- 
trict  of  Nuddea,  and  brings  down  the  produce  of  N.EL  and 
E.  Bengal.  The  down  traffic  is  about  80,000  tons,  chiefly'rice, 
jute,  gunny  bags,  and  pulses ;  the  up  traffic  is  about  35,000  tons, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  salt. 

Matador'.    See  Bull-Fight. 

Hatagor'da,  a  large  bay  in  Texas,  U.S.,  receiving  the 
rivers  Colorado  and  Lavaca,  and  partly  separated  from  the  se& 
by  a  sand-spit,  which  is  open  for  navigation  at  Pass  Cavallo, 
which  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  On  the  low-lying  coast  are 
the  towns  M.,  Port  Lavaca,  and  Indianola.  M.,  an  old  Spanish 
town,  was  submerged  during  the  severe  storm  of  i5-20th  Sep- 
tember 1875. 

Matamo'ras,  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  exports  horses,  hides,  wool,  metals,  &c.,  ud  im- 
ports all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.     Fop.  1 2,00a 

Matan'zas,  a  fortified  port  of  Cuba,  on  a  beautiful  bay,  52 
miles  E.  of  Havanna  by  rail.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  2nd 
in  1867  exported  1,725,699  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  1,212,587  cwts. 
of  molasses.  For  the  first  half  of  1871,  the  total  export  of  su^l 
had  risen  to  1,490,080  cwts.  The  Empressa  Academy  at  .M. 
is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  W.  Indies.     Pop.  36,102. 

Hataro'  {Iluro\  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  17 J  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of 
that  name  by  rail.  It  is  a  place  of  great  industry.  There  art- 
ten  manufactories  of  cotton  yam,  twenty-one  of  sailcloth, 
twenty  of  vermicelli,  11 80  looms,  nine  tanneries,  and  nine  tile- 
works.  Iron-founding,  dyeing,  and  the  manu&cture  of  soap, 
tallow,  glass,  and  glue  are  also  carried  on.  .  M.  existed  in  pre- 
Roman  times.     Pop.  13,000. 

Hatch'es,  Lu'cifer.  These  now  indispensable  conTenicnces 
of  civilised  life  are  of  quite  modem  introduction,  hating' 
only  come  into  use  in  I032,  when  the  first  real  friction 
M.  were  invented  by  Congreve.  The  original  M.  were  con- 
sequently known  as  Congreves,  and  consisted  of  snlpho- 
retted  splints  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chlonte 
of  potash  with  two  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  sufficient  gloe 
or  gum  to  render  the  compound  adhesive.  In  1833  M.  in  which 
phosphorus  took  the  place  of  the  antimony  compound  were 
made  by  Preshel  of  Vienna,  and  ever  since  that  period  Vienni 
has  continued  to  be  the  most  important  centre  of  the  match  in* 
dustry.  According  to  Faraday,  John  Walker  of  Durham  was 
the  first  English  manufacturer  of  L.  M.  Owing  to  the  load 
report  given  by  M.  in  which  chlorate  of  potash  is  used,  and  the 
readiness  of  such  M.  to  ignite  by  percussion,  the  use  of  that 
compound  was  early  modified  by  the  introduction  of  other  sub- 
stances, or  altogether  abandoned,  and  red  lead  with  the  bUcic 
oxide  of  manganese  substituted  for  it.  Other  ingredients  were 
subsequently  introduced,  and  now  most  manufacturcispo*- 
sess  recipes  of  their  own  for  their  igniting  compositions.  Tnesc 
they  keep  strictly  secret,  but  the  igniting  compositions  always 
contain  phosphorus  in  variable  proportions  with  one  or  other 
of  the  substances  above  alluded  to,  mixed  with  fine  sand  or 
ground  glass,  coloured  with  some  colouring  agent,  and  the  whole 
made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  glue  or  gum. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  splints,  in  dipping  and  drying  thfm. 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  matchboxes,  and  in  the  packing  aini 
labelling  of  the  finished  M.,  much  ingenious  machineiT  «al 
great  dexterity  arc  exhibited.  Planks  of  wood — generally  whifc 
pine— are  cut  into  blocks  of  a  length  suitable  for  two  M.,  an' 
steamed  in  a  close  steaming-chest.  A  variety  of  machines  have 
been  devised  for  cutting  the  splints ;  one  of  the  most  effideot 
of  which  is  the  *  Rowley  *  machine,  patented  by  Mr.  John  J" 
Long,  which,  formed  like  a  revolving  turnip  slicer,  will  cat  frri:» 
ten  to  sixteen  millions  of  M.  per  day.  In  Vienna  and  other 
Continental  factories  circular  splints  are  made  by  mews  of 
planes.  The  cut  splints  are  arranged  in  a  frame  so  that  each 
splint  is  separated  a  little  from  its  neighbours,  and  being  tightlf 
fastened  up  they  arc  thoroughly  dried  in  a  stove.  They  ait 
next  charred  at  the  ends  on  a  sand  bath,  and  both  ends  are 
dipped  into  melted  paraffin  ( formerly,  and  still  sometunes  into 
sulphur).  They  are  now  ready  for  being  tipped  with  the 
igniting  composition,  which  is  done  by  dipping  them  into  * 
shallow  tray  over  which  the  composition  is  evenly  spread.    Ai 
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both  ends  of  the  splints  fonn  uniform  plane  surfaces,  all  the 
qiltnts  dip  to  the  same  depth  with  the  composition.  The 
I  fplints  are  then  allowed  to  'drip/ after  which  they  are  dried 
ia  a  tiove,  and  taken  out  of  the  frames.  Each  splint  being 
dipped  at  both  ends  forms  two  M.,  and  they  are  cut  into 
two  bf  means  of  a  lever  knife.  When  'bundle  dipped' 
M.  are  made^  the  splints  are  not  arranged  in  frames,  but 
dipped  in  round  bundles  tied  up  by  string.  The  ends  thus 
are  only  tipped  with  the  igniting  composition,  and  as  the 
IL  take  up  less  of  the  costly  chemical  mixture,  and  as  the 
labour  of  arranging  them  in  dipping  frames  is  saved,  they 
are  cheaper  than  the  frame-dipped  kind.  The  preparation  of 
the  vooden  skillets  for  boxes  and  cases  employs  ingenious 
machinery,  and  the  papering  of  the  boxes,  filling  in  the  M. ,  and 
ether  operations^  are  performed  with  great  dexterity  by  women 
aad  children. 

The  phosphoric  fumes  in  a  match-factory  give  rise  to  a  veir 
paiafal  and  serious  disease  of  the  jawbones — ^necrosis — whicn 
oocasionallf  affects  the  operatives  more  directly  exposed  to 
them.  Partly  on  that  account,  but  more  as  a  security  from  fire, 
safety  M^  in  which  amorphous  or  red  phosphorus  is  employed, 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  extensively  used.  The 
phosphorus  mixed  with  ground  glass  is  spread  on  paper,  and  the 
M.  are  tipped  with  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash  or  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  red  lead.  The  M.,  therefore,  only  ignite  when 
nibbed  gently  on  the  prepared  phosphorus  papers  attached  to 
the  match-box.  As  neither  the  M.  nor  the  prepared  paper 
ignite  readily  apart  from  each  other  the  device  forms  an  un- 
doubted security  against  fire,  and  as  the  employment  of  red 
phosphorus  is  unattended  with  the  danger  of  necrosis,  the  use 
of  atiety  M.  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

Xfttchloolc,  a  portable  firearm,  which  is  discharged  by 
neaos  of  a  lighted  match  held  by  a  serpentine  or  crooked  lever 
'  attiicbed  to  the  lock  of  the  weapon.  Matchlocks,  without  trigger 
or  tumbler,  were  invented  about  1424,  and  these  were  succe^ed 
by  the  Arquebus  (q.  ▼.).  Matchlocks  are  still  used  in  the  East, 
notably  among  the  Mahrattas  of  India  and  the  Chinese. 

Xa'W,  or  Paragiiay  Tea,  in  S.  America  occupies  the  same 
position  that  Chinese  tea  does  in  Europe.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  and  fine  ti»-igs  of  Hfx  FitraguayensiSf  a  small  tree 
with  plain  or  toothed  leaves,  native  of  S.  Brazil,  in  the  district 
drained  by  the  Parana  and  Paraguay.  Branches  cut  from  the 
trte  are  roasted  on  hurdles  over  a  wood  fire  until  thoroughly 
dry,  the  leaves  are  then  beaten  off  and  pounded.  The  infusion 
a  prepared  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  into 
a  cup  or  gourd  with  a  little  sugar,  and  adding  boiling  water. 
Whoi  sumdently  cool  it  is  imbibed  through  a  tube,  and  is 
very  refrcshmg  after  fatigue.  Its  chemical  pnnciples  are  cafiiein, 
quitta  add,  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid  that  can  be  converted  into 
riridia  acid.  It  is  understood  by  botanists  that  along  with  the 
above-named  Hex  several  other  allied  species  are  indiscriminately 
used  in  M.  manufacture.  The  name  M.  originally  meant  the 
small  gourd  which  forms  the  drinking  cup. 

ICftta  (IceL  mAH^  'equal;'  Dutch,  maai,  'a  comrade'),  in 
the  merchant  service  the  officer  ranking  next  to  the  captain.  If 
the  vessel  carries  several  under-ofBcers,  these  are  termed  respec- 
tively the  first,  second,  and  third  M.,  and  so  on.  In  the  British 
Davy  the  term  formerly  corresponded  to  the  present  Sub-lieu- 
tenant (^.  V.  \  but  is  now  restricted  to  certain  petty  officers,  as 
boatswun's  M.,  gunner's  M.,  &c. 

Xate'ra,  a  town  in  S.  Italy,  province  of  Potenza,  37  miles 
KW.  of  Taranto.  It  has  several  churches  and  a  curious  chapel, 
San  Pietro  Barisano,  cut  out  of  the  rock.  M.  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  manufactures  of  firearms  and  leather.  Pop,  (1874) 
14,312. 

Xate'ria  Medlca  is  the  term  used  to  designate  that  depart- 
ment oC  medicine  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
pharmacological  remedies,  or  substances  employed  as  medicines 
m  the  treatment  of  disease.  M.  M.  comprises  a  consideration  of 
pharmac^nosf^  which  treats  of  the  origin,  properties,  varieties, 
quality,  and  purity  of  unprepared  meiidnes  or  timpUs ; 
/4«rM«7,|whiai  treats  of  the  collection,  preparation,  and  pre- 
seryatioB  of  medicines;  m^pharmaeodynamicSttx therapeuHcs^ 
,  vhicb  treats  of  the  effiscts,  uses,  and  adminbtration  of  medicines 
<  m  the  cure  of  disease.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  work  on  M.  M., 
arranges  Medidnes  in  three  groups  as  follows: — '(i)  Medicines 
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derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds, organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  which  are  obtained  as 
products  of  decomposition,  and  not  as  educts,  from  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms ;  (2)  medicines  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  induding  bodies  of  definite  chemical  composition, 
obtained  as  educts  from  vegetable  substances;  (3)  medicines 
obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom,  including  bodies  of  definite 
chemical  composition,  obtained  as  educts  from  animal  sub- 
stances.' Professor  Christison  and  others  adopt  a  simple 
alphabetical  arrangement ;  and  others,  an  arrangement  of 
medicines  in  groups  corresponding  to  their  physiological  effects. 
In  accordance  witti  this  system  of  classification,  Neligan  groups 
medidnes  as  antadds,  anthelmintics,  antispasmodics  astringents, 
cathartics,  caustics,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  emetics,  emmena- 
gogues,  emollients,  epispastics,  expectorants,  narcotics,  refriger- 
ants, sedatives,  or  contra-stimulants,  sialogogues,  general  stimu- 
lantsj  special  stimulants,  tonics,  and  supplementary  agents.  Dr. 
Still^,  of  America,  adopts  the  same  basis  of  classification,  but 
his  subdivisions  are  different  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Branton  pro- 
poses a  grouping  of  medicines  according  to  their  physiological 
action,  which  he  ascertains  by  considering  the  effect  of  the 
drug,  firstly  in  small,  secondly  in  large,  and  thirdly  in  long- 
continued  doses — (i)  when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface, 
and  to  the  mucous  membranes ;  (2)  when  taken  into  the 
digestive  canal,  and  while  passing  along  it ;  (3)  when  absorbed 
from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  circulation,  and  acting  on  the 
blood,  the  blood-vessels,  and  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  heart,  and 
the  cardiac  nerves,  and  muscles;  (4)  when  passing  out  of 
the  body  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  eliminating  glands. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  drug  is  used,  or  for  which  it  may  be 
adapted  are  next  considered,  and  finally  the  various  officinal 
preparations  of  the  medicines.  See  Elements  of  M,  M,  and 
Therapeutics^  by  Dr.  Pereira,  edited  by  Bentley  and  Redwood 
(Lond.  1872) ;  Therapeutics  and  M,  M,,  by  Dr.  A.  Still6  (Phila. 
1876) ;  Tidies  of  M,  M,,  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Bninton  (Lond.  1877) ; 
Guide  to  Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Farquharson  (Lond.  1877). 

Mate'rialiflin  is  that  theory  in  philosophy  which  reduces  all 
existence  to  matter  and  its  modifications.  Philosophy  in  its 
beginning  was  materialistic;  the  Atomists,  Stoics,  and  Epi- 
cureans were  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  theory  among  the 
Greeks.  ^  In  modem  times  it  received  new  vigour  from  Locke's 
speculations,  and  was  long  maintained  in  France  by  Condillac 
and  others,  resolving  itself  into  mere  physiology,  and  culmina- 
ting during  the  French  illumination  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Encyclopaedists,  expressed  sometimes  thus:  'Idealogy  is  a 
branch  of  zoology,*  'To  think  is  to  feel.*  The  vigour  with 
which  mental  ph3rsioIogy  is  stud iedt influences  philosophy  strongly 
at  present  in  the  direction  of  M.,  which  is  favoured  by  many  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  day.  See  Lange's  History  of  M,  (voL  i. 
Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Hatlieinat'ics  is  ordinarily  defined  as  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  space  and  number.  The  simplest 
conception  of  number  .lies  perhaps  in  the  continuous  succession 
of  intervals  of  time ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  when  he  defined 
the  two  great  branches  of  pure  M.,  Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  Geo- 
metry (q.  v.),  as  being  respectively  the  sciences  of  pure  time  and 
pure  space.  Algebra,  of  which  arithmetic  forms  a  part,  consists 
of  a  series  of  strict  loeical  processes,  which  may  be  applied 
without  any  regard  to  tne  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed. 
With  geometry  it  is  otherwise.  In  it  the  thing  sought  is  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  investigator ;  and  the  fundamental 
properties  of  space  can  never  for  an  instant  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  truth  of  Gauss's  favourite  saying  that  M.  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences  is  at  once  apparent  when  the  practical  applications  of 
M.  are  for  a  moment  considered.  All  the  other  sciences  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  extent  of  our  mathematical  knowledge  ; 
and  the  rapid  progress  in  all  science  can  be  directly  traced  to  a 
previous  advance  m^  M.  The  term  mathematical  sciences^  how- 
ever, is  more  strictly  applied  to  those  sciences  which  make  direct 
use  of  mathematical  mnbols  and  principles — for  example,  the 
various  departments  of"^  physics,  such  as  electricity,  heat,  hydro- 
dynamics, light,  &c,  &C. 

ICs'ther,  lacreaae,  I>.I>.,  an  American  divine,  bom  at 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June  21,  1639^  was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  Dublin.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  North 
Street  Church,  Boston,  and  was  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
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sity,  1685- 1 701.  He  was  also  an  active  politician,  and  obtained 
a  new  charter  for  his  native  state  by  a  personal  journey  to 
England,  1688-92.  He  wrote  ninety-two  separate  works,  in- 
cluding Cases  of  ConscUnce  Concerning  Witchcraft  (1693),  Aga- 
thangelus  (1723),  and  Rciuarkable  Providences  (1684,  reprinted 
in  Russell  Smith's  Old  Authors,  1 856).  He  died  at  Boston, 
August  23,  1723.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son  (1724). — 
Cotton  M.,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding  Mather,  was  born  at 
Boston,  February  12,  1663,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1678,  and 
was  ordained  colleague  to  his  father  in  North  Street  Church 
in  1684.  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  but  his  credulity 
and  suj>crslition  at  least  equalled  his  piety  and  probably  sur- 
passed his  learning.  His  Afemorable  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  (1685)  precipitated  the  Salem  tragedy  of  1688,  when 
nineteen  people  were  killed  and  many  others  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion of  witchcraft.  M.  was  made  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  in  1710, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  17 14.  He  intro- 
duced inoculation  into  America  in  1721.  He  died  at  Boston, 
February  13,  1728.  M.  wrote  no  fewer  than  382  separate  works, 
most  of  which  have  long  ago  passed  *  into  the  portion  of  weeds 
and  outworn  faces.'  A  few,  however,  still  possess  an  interest  for 
us.  Among  these  are  Magnalta  Christi  Americana,  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  New  England,  the  Life  of  Increase,  Mather^  Psal- 
terium  Americanttrn,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  blank  verse. 
Essays  to  do  Goody  and  Directions  to  a  Candidate  for  the 
Ministry,  See  Life  by  his  son,  Samuel  M.,  published  in  1729 
(abridged  by  Jennings,  Lond.  1744). 

Math'ew,  Theobald  (Father),  the  Irish  *  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance,* was  bom  at  Thomasiown,  'i'ipperary,  October  10,  1 790. 
He  was  educated  at  a  Catholic  school  and  at  Maynooth,  was 
ordained  in  18 14,  and  laboured  successively  in  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  city  of  Cork.  Here  he  founded  an  institution  on 
the  plan  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  commenced 
an  earnest  crusade  against  drunkenness  in  183S,  and  in  hve  months 
induced  150,000  persons  to  sign  the  pledge.  Henceforward  M. 
devoted  his  life  to  the  temperance  cause,  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  extended  his  labours  thence  to  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  pro- 
duced probably  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  change  in  the  habits 
of  a  nation  which  modern  history  records,  and  Ireland  still  bears 
the  impression  of  his  life-work.  His  circumstances  were  latterly 
much  embarrassed,  and  the  benefit  of  a  pension  of  ;f  300,  granted 
him  by  the  crown,  was  unfortunately  reaped  only  by  his  credi- 
tors. He  died  at  Cork,  December  8,  1856.  Statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Cork  and  New  York.  See  J.  F. 
Magu ire's  Life  of  Father  M, 

Hathews,  Charles,  an  English  comedian,  the  son  of  a 
bookseller,  was  born  in  London  on  June  28,  1776,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  He  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion in  1794,  and  after  a  struggling  career  at  Dublin,  Swansea, 
and  York,  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
1802.  At  this  house,  and  subsequently  at  Dniry  Lane  and  the 
Lyceum,  he  took  first  rank  as  a  comedian.  His  most  masterly 
impersonation  was  perhaps  his  Mawworm  in  The  Hypocrite. 
His  fame  rests  mainly,  however,  on  his  marvellous  At  Homes, 
which  he  commenced  at  the  English  Opera  House  in  1818,  and 
continued  tdl  his  death.  Unique  and  original  in  construction, 
they  were  brilliant  models  of  single-handed  entertainments.  His 
matchless  mimicry,  capital  singing,  and  exquisite  knack  of 
rendering  to  the  life  personal  and  national  peculiarities  charmed 
the  most  fashionable  and  critical  of  audiences.  Especially  suc- 
cessful were  The  Mailcoach  and  A  Trip  to  America,  the  latter 
founded  on  a  professional  visit  to  America  in  1822,  which  he 
repeated  in  1834.  He  died  at  Plymouth,  June  28,  1835.  M.'s 
Life  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  his  wife  in  1844  (an 
abridged  edition  by  Edmund  Yates  in  i860). — Charles  James 
M.,  the  gifted  and  only  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
December  1S03.  He  was  articled  to  an  architect,  but  took  to 
the  stage  before  his  father's  death,  of  which  for  forty  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  M.  has  played  suc- 
cessfully not  only  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — in 
America,  India,  and  the  Antipodes — but  also  in  Paris,  where 
his  airy  gaiety  of  style  and  almost  faultless  French  made  him  a 
prime  favourite.  His  handsome  figure,  gentlemanly  manner, 
Duovanl  spirits,  and  brisk  effervescent  humour  have  not  ceased 
to  charm  with  his  increasing  years,  and  he  still  (1877)  hops  and 
skips  on  the  stage,  a  perennial  youth,  an  unapproachable  jeuiu 
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premier.  He  has  written  several  farces  and  comediettas,  lutk 
Toddlekins,  The  Dowager^  The  Liar  (altered  and  adapted  from 
Foote),  Un  Anglais  Timide  (his  French  version  of  Co^l  as  a 
Cucumber),  &c.  Among  his  happiest  r61es  are  Sir  Affable  Ihwlc 
in  the  Game  of  Speculation,  and  Adonis  Evergreen  in  My  A'^'jul 
Dad,  a  comedy  of  his  own,  first  played  in  1876.  Mr.  M.  has 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Madame  Vestris,  died  in  1857, 
and  his  second,  formerly  Mrs.  Davenport,  in  1873.  Sec  G.  H. 
Lewes's  Actors  and  Acting  (1875). 

MathiI'da,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  daughter  of  Cocnt 
Bonifacius  of  Este,  born  in  1046,  held  besides  Tuscany,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  '  States  of  the  Church.'  Part  of  her  pos- 
sessions was  allodial,  part  fief.  She  married  Duke  Gottfried, 
the  Hunchback,  of  Lower  Lothringen,  but  lived  separate  from 
him  in  Italy,  and  became  a  widow  (1076)  in  her  thirtieth  yeaL 
M.  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  culture  rare  in  that  age, 
and  she  ruled  her  lands  firmly.  She  was  the  main  support  of 
Gregory  VII.  in  his  struggles  with  the  Emperor  Heinnch  IV. 
In  1090  she  married  Duke  Welf  V.  of  Bavaria  (uncle  of  Hcin- 
rich  the  Proud),  from  whom  also  she  lived  separate.  In  ili; 
she  died  childless.  As  early  as  1077  she  bequeathed  her  linis 
to  the  Pope.  This  bequest  was  the  cause  of  a  violent  and  Ions;- 
continued  struggle  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope,  at  leiu;^ 
settled  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Mathi'as  Corvi'nus,  second  son  of  John  Haniades,  vas 
l)orn  at  Klausenburg,  27th  March  1443,  brought  np  under  the 
guardianship  of  Georg  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  elected 
king  of  Hungary  1458.  In  1459  Friedrich  IIL  attempted  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  him,  but  through  the  Papal  intenrenuon, 
after  two  battles,  a  peace  was  declared  which  lasted  until  1464. 
In  1465  M.  entered  Bosnia  against  the  Turks,  became  master  of 
Jaiez,  and  routed  the  Sultan ;  in  1467,  the  Pope  having  preacbe^i 
a  crusade  against  Podiebrad,  M.  took  arms  against  him,  and 
kept  up  the  warfare  after  his  death,  even  though  the  Turks  were 
making  incursions  into  his  territory.  At  the  end  ofa  seven  year*' 
warfare,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Lusatia  were  added  to  the  Hun- 
garian dominions.  M.  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  in  1477,  and  two  years  afterwards  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Keny^rmezo.  On  the  4th  of  April  1490  he  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Vienna,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  humbled 
Friedrich,  and  driven  him  from  his  throne.  M  was  not  onlr 
an  indefatigable  soldier,  but  also  a  man  of  artistic  and  literary 
sympathies.  Under  his  rule  commerce  flourished,  and  law  and 
justice  were  administered  without  reference  to  class.  Sec  Mai- 
lath,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren  (5  vols.  Vicn.  182S-31). 

KCatlco,  a  Peruvian  name  for  Artanthe  elongata,  the  leares 
of  which  have  a  prominent  felt  of  hairs  on  their  under  surface, 
and  are  used  for  staunching  blood  ;  the  effect  is  probably  me- 
chanical, as  with  lint.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Piperaccic,  and  possesses  aromatic  stimulant  qualities. 

Mat'ins.     See  Canonical  Hours. 

Matlock,  an  inland  watering-place  of  England,  in  Derby- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  height  ctcrloolcmg 
the  Derwcnt,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Derby  by  rail  The  hot 
springs  have  a  temperature  of  68*  F.,  and  contain  much  free 
carbonic  acid.  There  are  here  severad  caves  with  'petrifying 
springs,*  and  a  slight  trade  is  carried  on  in  vases,  taize,  and 
other  articles  made  from  the  fluor-spar  and  Derbyshire  marbles. 
M.  High  Tor  is  a  precipitous  limestone  rock  rising  from  li>« 
river  to  a  height  of  306  feet.     Pop.  of  parish  (1871)  522a 

Matrica'ria.    See  Chamomile. 

Ma'trons,  Jxiry  of.  If  a  woman  under  sentence  of  death 
allege  pregnancy,  a  J.  of  M.  may  be  appointed  to  ascertam  tlie 
fact.     See  Reprieve. 

Mat'suxnai,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  isliofl 
of  Yesso,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Hakodai.  It  is  a  great  centre  of 
trade,  and  has  a  spacious  harbour,  but  is  not  op^  to  forei^ 
commerce.     Estimated  pop.  6o,ooo. 

Mat'sys,  MeVsys,  or  Mess'iB,  Quentin,  a  Flemish  painter, 
bom  at  Louvain  in  1466,  is  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  unf J 
his  twentieth  year — whence  his  nickname,  the  *  Farrier  oi  .Ant- 
werp * — and  to  have  exchanged  the  sledge-hammer  for  the  hro^ 
from  love  of  a  maiden  who  would  wed  none  bnt  a  painter. 
Genuine  works  by  him  are  rare,   the  best-known  bein;  t^^ 
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'Dcnent  ftom  the  CrcMi '  in  the  Antwerp  Museum, '  Mary  Mag- 
AJea'  in  Lord  Methaen's  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  and  a 
'Midoona'  at  Berlin,  while  other  specimens  occur  in  the  collec- 
tions at  Vienna,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Dresden.  The  '  Two 
'  Misers '  at  Windsor  has  been  of  late  years  ascribed  to  his  son 
'  Juhaon.  M.  died  at  Antwerp  in  1531.  See  Van  Events  Re^ 
ikatka  air  Quentm  Masts  (Louvain,  1864). 

{     Xail'er,  in  philosophy,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  unknown 

>  sitntntum  nnderlying  all  phenomena  revealed  to  us  by  con- 
KioBSMSs.    Oar  knowledge  of  it  is  only  relative ;  we  perceive 

'  I7  the  senses  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  but  in  order  to 

!  accoont  for  their  existence  assume  these  to  be  qualities  of  a 

j  hypothetical  substance. 

1  M^  in  physics,  may  be  defined  as  that  which  fills  space. 
It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  made 
evident  and  utilised.  Its  objective  existence  we  assume  not 
Dendj  because  it  is  an  experience  common  to  all,  but  because, 
iub)ea  it  to  any  operation  whatever,  it  cannot  be  increased  or 

I  dimiaiUied  in  quantity.  It  is  this  principle  of  the  noncreat- 
ihilitjT  and  indestructibility  of  M.  upon  which  the  whole  science 
0.'  chemistry  is  based ;  just  as  natural  philosophy  is  based  upon 

'  the  same  conservation  principle  applied  to  energy.  M.,  as 
known  to  01^  exists  in  three  modifications— solid,  liquid,  and 
l^aseous ;  and,  according  to  the  present  theory  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter,  these  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
noleculea.  A  molecule  is  a  group  of  atoms,  held  together  by 
what  are  known  as  molecular  forces ;  and  atoms  are  the  ultimate 

<  indivisible  particles  which  compose  matter.  The  nature  of  these 
sturas,  whether  they  are  the  hard,  rigid,  incompressible  spheres 
of  the  andent  atomists,  or  the  pliable,  ribrating,  but  yet  unap- 

I  proadiable  vortex  rings  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  we  cannot  at  present 
hope  to  determine,  but  experiment  furnishes  us  with  means  to 

'  Deuore  approximately  the  size  of  the  molecules.  The  recent 
development  by  CUuuins  and  Clerk  Maxwell  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  baa  fiirther  given  much  insight  into  the  probable 
name  of  these  ultimate  particles.  The  various  properties  of 
matter  are  indicated  under  such  articles  as  Fluids,  Gases, 
Souos,  Elzcteicity,  Energy,  Heat,  Light,  Sound, 
Space,  &c. 

Xatferlunxi*  The  ('the  mount  of  the  meadow'),  or 
Moate  Gervi'no^  a  famous  needle-shaped  peak  to  the  W.  of 
Monte  Rosa  on  the  border  line  between  Italy  and  Switierland. 
It  is  14780  feet  high,  and  is  difficult  and  dangerous  of  ascent 

XaUh'ow,  St.,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  was  called  by  Christ 
from  hi&  occupation  of  publican,  or  farmer  of  the  Roman  taxes, 
a:  Capernaum,  to  be  a  disciple  (Matt.  ix.  9),  and  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and,  as  is  supposed,  the  author 
of  a  Gospel  or  life  of  Christ  Before  his  call  ne  seems  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Levi  {fj,  Mark  iL  13,  14 ;  Luke  v.  27,  28). 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  after  the 
Afoension  of  Christ  According  to  various  traditions  preserved 
(7  Chnrch  historians,  he  preached  in  Judsea,  in  Ethiopia,  in 
Macedonia,  and  among  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Par- 
tlitans.  A  late  tradition  savs  he  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
Ooipel  of  St  M.  was  probably  written  in  Palestine,  for  Jewish 
Cbrvtians,  between  A.D.  60  and  A.D.  7a  Whether  it  was  ori- 
Sinaliy  written  in  Greek,  like  the  other  Gospels,  or  in  Aramaic, 
the  vernacular  of  Palestine  at  the  time  (see  Jews,  Langwigt  and 
I  LUenimr^  is  a  point  which  is  much  debated  among  critics. 

XaUhaw  of  Westminster,  an  English  chronicler  who 
Connsbed  some  time  in  the  14th  c.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
that  he  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster.  His  work, 
which  bears  the  same  title  as  Roger  of  Wendower's,  viz., 
fiarts  Historiarum^  goes  over  the  same  ground  in  the  earlier 

Ert,  bot  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  L,  and  for  the 
X  fcventy  years  ma}r  be  considered  an  original  and  impor- 
tarn  record.  M.  is  a  vivid  narrator,  and  his  work  is  particularly 
Bumite  for  the  period  after  the  Norman  Conquest  The  first 
rrialed  edition  appeared  at  London  in  1567;  the  second  at 
r  laakloTt  in  1601.  There  is  an  English  translation  in  Bohn*s 
AntKpiarian  Library. 


I 


one  of  the  most  valuable  chroniclers  of  the 
mjddle  ages,  was  boro  about  1 195,  entered  the  Benedictine 
aaooasierr  of  St  Alban'a^  of  which  he  was  chosen  annalist  in 
tsjc  sad  died  in  1359.  The  name  Paris  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  city  where  he  may  have  studied.    M.'s  chief 


work,  entitled  by  himself  Historia  Mawr^  is  a  history  of  the 
world  from  its  creation  to  the  year  of  the  author's  death.  Up 
to  1235  A.D.  it  is  simply  a  transcript  of  Roger  of  Wendowers 
Flores  Historiarum^  with  a  few  variations  and  additions,  but  the 
remainder  is  a  copious  and  careful  record  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened in  M.'s  own  lifetime,  and  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  vera- 
city, frankness,  insight,  and  courage.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Archbishop  Parker  m  157 1.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  1684. 
There  is  an  English  translation  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 
Other  works  of  M.'s  are  Dttorum  Offarum  Merciorum  Rfgum 
Viia,  and  Vigina  Abbatum  S.  Albam  Vita. 

ICstt'o-GroM'o  ('  great  wood  *),  the  largest  and  west  most 
province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Amazonas  and  Par^  E.  by 
Goyaz,  S2o,  and  Paulo,  and  S.W.  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 
AroL,  865,800  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop.  46,000  (nine-tenths 
Indians  and  negroes).  Forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface, 
which  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  range,  from  which 
valleys  slope  to  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
CattlC'reanng  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  Gold,  dia- 
monds, and  iron  are  found.  Cuyaba  (q.  v. )  is  the  chief  town. — 
M.-0.,  on  the  Guapore,  425  miles  N.E.  of  Chuquisaca,  founded 
in  1734,  was  in  181 8  the  chief  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
but  proved  unhealthy,  and  has  not  now  X5oa 

Mauchline,  a  picturesque  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  on 
the  river  Ayr,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Ayr  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway.  The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1829,  is  a  red 
sandstone  structure  with  a  turreted  tower.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment on  the  Green  to  the  memory  of  five  covenanters  who 
suffered  death  in  1685.  M.  Hill,  part  of  the  long  ridge  of 
Kyle,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.  M.  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  snuff-boxes,  cigar-cases,  and  various  fancy  articles.  Pop. 
(1871)  1574.  The  genius  of  Robert  Bums  has  dowered  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  with  immortal  interest  Mossgiel, 
a  small  farm  about  a  mile  from  M.,  was  for  some  years  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  M.  Kirk  was  the  scene  of  the  '  Holy  Fair,' 
and  the  diange-house  of  '  Poosie  Nande '  the  '  howf '  of  the 
•Jolly  Beggars.' 

Kau'i,  the  third  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lies  to  the 
N.E.  of  Hawaii,  is  nearly  separated  into  two  parts,  and  has  an 
area  of  750  sq.  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  reaching  a  height 
of  10,200  feet  in  Manna  Haleakala.  The  only  port  is  Lahaina, 
on  the  £.  coast 

Kaunbliuni',  a  district  of  Bengal,  British  India,  occupying 
the  hilly  border  land  between  Chota  Nagpore  and  the  Gangetic 
delta.  Area,  4914  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  995,570.  The  staple 
crop  is  rice.  Iron  is  wrought  in  the  hills,  and  a  coalfield  is 
known  to  exist  The  most  valuable  product  is  soapstone,  which 
is  carved  into  cups,  plates,  and  idols,  and  largely  exported.  The 
chief  town  is  Puruliah.  This  tract,  owing  to  its  remoteness, 
suffered  severely  during  the  famine  of  1866. 

Kaund  (man),  the  standard  weight  throughout  India,  used 
for  measuring  heavy  commodities.  It  is  universally  composed 
of  40  seersy  but  unfortunately  the  seer  is  itself  a  variable  weight. 
The  standard  M.  is  equivalent  to  about  82  lbs. ;  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  conversion  it  may  be  taken  as  s  80  lbs.,  or  28  to  the 
ton.  In  various  parts  of  India,  however,  the  load  M.  varies 
from  90  to  28  lbs. 


Thursday  is  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Two 
customs  have  been  associated  with  the  day  from  very  early  times. 
First,  it  was  customary  for  pious  persons,  especially  the  wealthy 
and  the  great,  even  kings  and  queens,  to  wash  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  poor  people,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  Christ 
after  washing  the  disciples'  feet :  a  custom  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  Pope  to  this  day.  In  this  connection  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Latin  maruiaium,  '  command,'  in 
John  xiiL  34.  Another  custom  was  to  give  certain  poor  ueople 
— those  whose  feet  were  washed,  or  without  the  foot-washing— 
doles  of  bread,  clothes,  or  money ;  a  custom  which  is  yet  kept 
up  by  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  name  has 
been  derived  also  from  Old  Eng.  mound,  *  a  large  basket,*  and 
from  Fr.  maundier, '  to  beg.*    See  Brand's  Fbfular  Antiquiikt, 

ICsuper'tiiiM,  Fierre  liOoiB  Moreau  de,  was  bom  at 

St  MalOk  July  17,  1698^  educated  at  the  CoU^e  de  la  Marche, 
Paris,  served  for  some  years  in  the  army,  forsook  it  to  pursue  a 
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icientific  career,  and  read  a  rrUmoire  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  (1724)  entitled  La  Fomu  des  Instruments  de  Musique, 
In  1728  M.  visited  England,  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Society,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  became  the  chief  disseminator 
of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  physics.  Figure  de  la  Terre  diterminSe 
paries  Observations^  published  in  1 738,  was  a  book  containing 
the  experiences  of  M.  in  Lapland,  to  which  he  was  sent  to  gei 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  perfect  rotundity  of  the  earth.  In  174O1 
Friedrich  II.,  who  wished  to  create  an  Academy  of  Science, 
invited  M.  to  Berlin,  where,  after  having  been  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Mollwitz  and  sent  back  to  France,  he  was  ultimately 
successful  in  organising  an  institution  over  which  he  Was  placed 
as  President.  But  *this  big,  glaring,  geometrical  bully  in  red 
wig,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him,  who,  as  *flattener  of  the  earth, 
is,  with  his  own  flattish  red  countenance  and  impregnable 
stony  eyes,  a  man  formidable  to  look  upon,*  was  too  overbearing 
for  his  post.  In  1750  he  quarrelled  with  Konig,  a  Dutch  pro- 
fessor, because  the  latter  combated  his  Cosmologie,  Shortly 
afterwards  he  quarrelled  with  Voltaire,  who  has  handed  him 
down  to  the  laughter  of  posterity  in  his  Micromi^as  and  Diatribe 
du  Docteur  Akakia,  M.  died  at  Basel,  July  27,  1759.  His 
CEuvres  were  published  at  Paris  in  4  vols.,  1752.  See  Damieon's 
Mimoires  sur  Af.  (Par .  1858),  and  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great^ 
vols,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  viii. 

Hau'rice.     See  Moritz. 

ICau'rice,  Rev.  Frederick  Denison,  D.D.,  son  of  a 

Unitarian  minister,  was  born  29th  August  1806,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  made  the  friendship  at  the  *  Union  *  of 
Trench,  Buller,  Sterling,  Milnes,  and  others,  forsook  the  Uni- 
versity (1826),  and  began  to  write  for  the  Athenaum,  recently 
founded.  'It  was,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  about  the  end  of  1828 
that  readers  of  periodical  literature,  and  quidnuncs  in  those 
departments,  began  to  report  tiie  appearance,  in  a  paper 
called  the  At/imceum,  of  writings  showing  a  superior  bril- 
liancy and  height  of  aim.*  For  two  years  M.  worked  away 
at  literature,  and  published  Eustace  Ccnyers,  a  novel ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  Coleridge  his  views  began  to  change. 
Believing  at  last  that  the  English  Church,  by  being  spiritual- 
ised and  made  intellectually  reasonable,  'became  once  more  a 
living  ship  of  the  desert,  and  invariably  bore  you  over  stock  and 
stone,*  M.  went  to  Oxford,  graduated  M.A.  (1831),  and  was 
ordained  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Throughout  his  career  he 
gained  distinction  by  leading  several  dififerent  movements.  His 
revolt  from  the  Augustinian  theology,  and  his  insistance  upon 
more  spiritual  conceptions  of  God  and  destiny,  though  it  obtained 
for  him  a  large  following  of  the  *  Broad  Church '  party,  brought 
about  his  ears  the  fierce  reprobation  of  the  orthodox.  Ulti- 
mately M.  was  compelled  to  resign  the  Professorship  of  Divinity 
in  King's  College,  London.  Among  his  best  theological  pro- 
ductions are  TAe  Doctrine  of  Sctcrifice^  Theological  Essays^  and 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ.  M.  devoted  himself  also  to  strictly 
philosophical  work,  which  took  shape  in  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosctphy^  and  in  articles  contributed  to  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  He  died  ist  April  1872.  M.  had 
most  definite  social  aims  before  him,  attempting  in  the  Chris- 
tian socialist  movement  to  abolish  competitive  labour,  and  to 
establish  a  kind  of  enlightened  and  peaceful  communism  among 
the  working-cla^ises.  His  success  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  Working  Men's  College  was  great  and  widely  recognised. 
As  a  writer,  M.  is  delicate,  subtle,  and  refined.  No  more 
pellucid  English  than  his  has  been  written  in  the  19th  c.  His 
opponents  complained  of  his  nebulous  thinking,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  their  difficulty  in  apprehending  him  was  not  the 
sign  of  a  radical  weakness  in  themselves.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
purer,  tenderer,  or  truer  religious  thought  found  expression  than 
in  the  writings  of  this  saintly  heretic. 

Mauri'ciuB,  Fla'vius  Tibe'rius,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
Roman  family  at  Arabissus,  in  Cappadocia  {circa  539  A.D.),  and 
spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Justin  II.  Appointed  magister 
equitum^  he  served  with  distinction  against  Khosru  I.  (q.  v.), 
winning  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  on  August  13,  582,  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  chief  events  of 
his  reign  were  a  great  .victory  over  the  Persians  at  Solacon  (586), 
and  the  restoration  by  M.  of  Khosru  II.  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
(591) ;  a  war  with  the  Avars  (587),  and  their  capture  of  12,000  | 
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Roman  veterans  (600) ;  the  revolt  of  Phocas  (q.  v.),  and  the 
flight  and  assassination  of  M.  and  his  six  sons  (November  27, 
602).  Though  greater  as  a  general  than  as  a  niler,  M.  wis  one 
of  the  best  Eastern  emperors — bold,  firm,  and  liberal  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  wrote  twelve  books  on  militarv  tactics,  Strat'e^, 
published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  John  Schefler  (Upstla,  1664). 

Maurita'nia,  or  Mauretaniik,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
N.W.  part  of  Africa,  so  called  from  the  Mauri  or  MarasiL  Afler 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Bocchus  died  in  32  B.C.,  Aagusou 
gave  the  country  to  Juba  as  compensation  for  Numidia,  which 
had  become  a  Roman  province.  In  43  A.D.  Claudius  made  M. 
also  a  Roman  province,  dividing  it  at  the  river  Molochalh  into 
M.  Tingitana,  with  the  capital  Tingis  (now  Tangier),  and  R 
Ca^sa^iensis,  with  the  capital  Caesarsea  (Shershel).  In  the  yih  c 
M.  was  seized  by  the  Arabs. 

Maiiri'tia.  The  most  universally  distributed  palm  througb- 
out  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  is  M,  flexuosA^  ui 
there  are  few  palms  about  which  more  has  been  written.  It 
abounds  mostly  on  the  shores  of  low  flat  islands  and  about 
swampy  lakes,  and  to  the  native  is 

'  Ai  once  his  dome,  hii  robe«  his  fruit,  his  ama.* 

The  genus  M.  is  peculiar  to  S.  America,  and  the  varioas  spedes 
rise  to  the  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  bearing  a  crown  of  eoonnous 
fan-shaped  leaves,  amongst  which  the  pendulous  flower  spikes 
are  produced. 

Mauri'tius,  or  Isle  of  France,  an  island  in  the  Indim 
Ocean  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  lying  between  19"  ^- 
20"  33'  S.  laL,  and  57*  l7'-57'  46'  E.  long.  It  is  nearly  cUipii- 
cal  in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  676  sq.  miles.  M.  was  dis- 
covered in  1505  by  the  Portuguese,  but  they  made  no  praLtical 
use  of  their  discovery.  In  1598  the  Dutch  established  a  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Maurice,  in 
honour  of  their  Prince.  They  abandoned  it,  however,  in  1710, 
and  in  1 72 1  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  kept 
it  till  1810,  when  it  was  captured  by  Britain,  to  whom  the 
seizure  was  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  18 14.  M.  is  of  volonic 
formation,  and  though  volcanic  action  in  it  has  long  since 
ceased,  eruptions  and  earthquakes  occurring  in  Reunion  (q.  t.\ 
120  miles  off,  are  felt  in  M.  The  latter  is  mountainous,  and 
some  of  the  isolated  peaks  are  curiously  shaped.  The  most  ^^ 
markable,  Pieter  Botte,  consists  of  a  spire  2840  feet  hi^b, 
crowned  by  a  dome  of  rock  larger  than  the  point  on  which  tt 
rests.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  oy  a  plateau  1200 
feet  above  the  sea  levcL  The  rivers  are  torrents  in  winter,  but 
mere  brooks  in  summer.  The  coasts  are  fringed  by  dangerous 
coral  reefs,  and  there  are  only  two  harbours  adapted  to  siiippin:^. 
viz.,  that  of  Port  Louis  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  on  the  N.W.,  and 
that  of  Malicbourg,  or  Grand  Port,  on  the  S.E.  On  the  coast 
the  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  but  on  the  hills  and  cental 
plateau  it  is  much  more  bearable.  Smallpox  and  cholera  have 
at  different  times  committed  great  ravages  in  the  island.  TU 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  Port  Louis  is  39^  inches,  most  of  wb;dh 
falls  from  October  to  April,  though  there  are  four  sea»>civ 
Terrible  hurricanes  at  times  sweep  the  island  from  December  10 
March,  doing  fearful  havoc.  One  of  these  storms,  in  Klarch 
1874,  lasted  for  five  days.  The  fury  of  the  hurricanes,  however, 
is  said  to  have  decreased  of  late  years,  a  result  attributed  to  ihc 
lessening  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate  by  the  clearing  away  of 
the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  island.  The  so:! 
of  M.  is  fertile,  though  stony  in  some  districts.  Traces  of  iivn 
are  abundant,  and  at  one  time  the  metal  was  extensivelv  workei 
By  far  the  most  important  crop  cultivated  is  sugar,  of  whxii  frry 
large  quantities  are  exported.  The  plantations  are  wrou^jhi  uj 
Coolies  (q.  v.)  imported  from  India.  M.  possesses  two  Lncs  oi 
railway,  connecting  Port  Louis  with  the  northern  and  eastcrr. 
districts,  and  of  an  aggregate  length  of  65  miles.  The  tocil 
value  of  the  imports  of  M.  during  1876  was  £2,,i&^tv^  and  ^ 
the  exports,  ;f  3,273,822.  The  island  is  divided  into  ten  distr.ct^ 
and  is  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  an  execo!i»e 
council  of  five  members,  and  a  legislative  council  consisting  ^^ 
seven  official  and  eleven  non-official  members.  The  revenoe  10 
1875  was  ;f  692,894,  and  the  expenditure  jf  775,83d.  The  islaais 
of  Rodriguez  (q.  v.),  the  Seychelles  (q.  v.),  and  one  or  two  d 
less  importance,  are  dependencies  of  M.  The  popolatioD  of  M. 
is  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character,  being  made  ap  of  Frwci 
and  English  colonists,  Creoles  (the  descendants  of  Europeiw 
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and  fonaer  slaves  imported  from  Africa  and  Madagascar),  coolies 
from  different  parts  of  India,  and  Chinese.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  at  the  close  of  1875  was  344,602,  giving  the  very 
high  avenge  of  509  to  the  square  mile.  The  Indian  population 
numbered  236,535,  of  whom  fully  two-thirds  were  moles. 

Xaurokozdatos,  Alexander,  bom  February  15,  179 1,  at 
CoBstantinople,  played  a  leading  part  throughout  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  (1821-29)  as  head  of  the  '  citizen  ori- 
mates,'  in  opposition  to  the  Palikari  chieftains  under  Koloko- 
tranis,  and  rendered  good  service  at  Peta,  Missolonghi,  Navarino, 
lod  Sphacteria.  During  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  five  miikistries,  in  1833,  1840,  1844,  1850^  and.  1854, 
and  served  as  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, Constantinople,  and  Paris.  He  died  at  i^gina,  August  x8, 
1865.  A  brilliant  scholar,  fluently  speaking  seven  languages, 
liid  an  enlightened  patriot,  M.  was  ever  the  upholder  of  an 
English  in  contradistmction  to  a  Russian  policy. 

Xeu'xy,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.!).,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  navigation  and  kindred  subjects,  was  born  in  Virginia,  U.S., 
Jtnoary  14,  1806.  He  entered  the  navy  and  became  lieutenant 
m  1836^  but  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  service  in  1839, 
when  be  met  with  an  accident  which  lamed  him.  He  was  then 
sppoloted  to  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  Washington,  and  was 
made  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory  in  1844.  In 
the  dvil  war  he  sided  with  the  Confederates.  In  1868  he  be- 
cune  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and 
died  at  Lexington,  February  i,  1873.  ^^*  greatest  work  is  The 
Phyjical  Geogruphy  of  iht  Sea  (1855),  in  which  are  discussed  for 
the  fi»t  time  with  any  fulness  or  attempt  at  explanation  the 
phenomena  connected  with  ocean  currents.  His  Treatise  on 
Savt^aHon  (1835)  is  still  a  text-book  in  the  United  States  Navy  ; 
while  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  issued  by  the  National 
Obsovatory  are  based  upon  his  valuable  researcheSi 

Xaueole'um,  a  stately  sepnlchral  monument,  was  originally 
the  name  of  the  tomb  erected  by  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  at 
Halicamassus,  to  commemorate  her  husband  Mausolus,  which 
WIS  so  splendid  as  to  be  counted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  described  fay  Pliny,  after  whom  it  was  ex* 
tant  for  several  centuries,  though  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1404  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built  a  castle 
there  from  its  ruins,  and  fit>m  these  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliSe^  with  permission  of  the  Turkish  government,  removed 
tome  bas-rehefs  to  the  British  Museum  in  1838.  In  1856  Gon- 
ial Newton  brought  to  light  the  whole  foundation  of  the  M., 
with  numerous  sculptures,  colossal  statues,  &c. 

See  Aniline  Colours. 


MAwBeed  (Ger.  magsamen^  Polish  mak^  'poppy  seed'), 
the  seeds  of  Palaver  somni/erum,  sold  as  a  food  tor  cage-birds, 
hot  in  Poland  and  elsewhere  used  for  human  food.  They  have 
so  agreeable  nut-like  flavour. 

XudU'a^  in  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to  the  upfierjaw, 
which  consists  of  the  M.  proper,  and  of  a  part  known  as  the 
frgmaxiila.  In  the  latter  are  situated  the  upper  incisor  teeth  ; 
the  upper  canines  being  placed  in  the  M.  just  behind  the  suture 
which  marks  the  separation  of  the  premasulla  from  the  M.  The 
Dsme  M.  is  also  applied  to  indicate  the  lesser  jaws  of  Arthro- 
yda — r./:,  insects,  crustaceans,  &c. 

Xazill'ary  Ax^teriee  {maxilla, '  the  jaw ').  The  internal 
numllary  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  imbedded  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  begins 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear.  It  sends  off  fifteen 
brmchcs,  and  supplies  the  deep  structures  of  the  face. 

Manmlllaxi  Z.,  Germano-Roman  Emperor,  son  of  Fried- 
rich  IIL,  was  bom  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  21st  March  1459, 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1478),  lulding  therebv  to  the  House 
ot  Austria  the  Low  Countries  and  Burgundy,  and  became  King  of 
the  Romans  (1486).  Before  becoming  emperor  (1493)  ^^  ^^  to 
conduct  campaigns  against  the  French,  Hungarians,  and  Turks, 
lo  1494  M.  created  his  son  Philip  governor  of  the  Low  Cotmtries, 
who  afterwards  married  Joanna,  from  whom  sprung  Charles 
aod  Ferdinand,  both  of  whom  became  emperors.  He  sum- 
mooed  a  diet  at  Wonns  (1495),  at  which  a  permanent  'public 
peace'  was  prodaimed,  and  Sie  right  of  private  fends  discon- 
tiBocd,  a  coQtt  of  appeal  being  established  to  see  the  system 
worked.    Bat  be  was  constantly  inveigled  in  wars,  with  which 
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Germany  ought  to  have  had  little  to  do^  through  the  ambi- 
tious eye  he  nad  upon  Italy.  Owing  to  his  poverty  he  was 
unable  to  fight  Louis  XII.  or  Ferdinand  on  equal  terms,  and 
at  one  time  he  served  under  Henry  VIII.  for  100  crowns  a 
day.  His  Bavarian  war  was  the  most  successful  In  1508 
M.  took  the  title  of  'Emperor  Elect,*  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  it  he  afterwards  added  the  title 
'  King  of  or  in  Germany.'  Among  other  important  reforms 
M.  divided  Germany  into  '  circles,'  each  circle  having  its  own 
states  over  which  '  directors '  presided.  He  died  at  Wels  in 
Upper  Austria,  12th  January  15 19.  M.  was  an  ambitious 
monarch,  strong  and  .restless,  and  ever  scheming  for  his  own 
aggrandisement  But  his  love  of  glory  was  ennobled  by  a  no 
less  ardent  love  of  letters.  He  drew  to  his  court  numerous 
scholars  and  authors,  and  wrote  himself,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  correspondence  with  his  daughter  Margaret  was  published  by 
M.  le  GUy  (Par.  1839).     See  Klupfel,  Raiser  M.  /.  (Berl.  1864). 

MayJmiliaTi  H.,  Joseph,  son  of  Ludwig  I.,  King  of  Bava- 
aria,  was  bom  28th  November  1811,  educated  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  became  nujor-general  (1831),  entered  the  State 
CouncU  (1836),  and  married  Princess  Marie  Hedwige  ( 1842).  He 
was  called  to  the  Bavarian  throne  in  1848,  and  started  his  career  by 
promising  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  by 
proposing  measures  in  behalf  of  popular  representation.  In  1853 
he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  kept  free  of  the  Crimean  war ;  in  1859 
he  was  anxious  to  join  the  Austrians  in  their  war  against  Italy, 
but  the  Peace  of  Solferino  put  an  end  to  his  '  federal  obligations.' 
Around  him  he  kept  men  devoted  to  science^  art,  and  litemture. 
He  is  even  credited  with  'a  composition  refuting'  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  HegeL  M.  died  at  Munich,  lOth  March  1864. 
Sec  Soltl's  Biography  of  M,  (1867). 

MaxiniiliaTi,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
son  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl  of  Austria,  was  bom  July  6, 
1832.  Entering  the  Austrian  navy,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Imperial  Marine  in  1859.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  throne  of  Mexico  was  ofTem  to  him  in 
1864.  He  accepted  it  on  the  loth  of  April,  and  assumed  the 
government  on  12th  June.  His  short  reign  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  in  February 
1867,  he  was  besieged  by  the  Republicans  at  Quer^taro,  taken 
prisoner  May  15,  1867,  and  shot,  June  19,  1867.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Vieima,  January  18,  1868.  M.  was 
more  of  a  litterateur  than  a  statesman.  Seven  volumes  of  his 
writings  on  travel,  politics,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  have 
been  published  at  Leipsic  and  Vienna  (1865-67)  under  the  title 
of  Aus  meinem  Leben,  I^eiseshiMzen,  Aphorismen,  &c.  See 
VEmpereur  A/.,  by  Eugene  de  Keratry  (Par.  1867) ;  M.  /., 
by  Hellwald  (Vien.  1868) ;  and  Mexico  under  M^  by  Kendall 
(Lond.  1872).  His  Empress  Charlotte  survives  him,  but  since 
her  husband's  misfortunes  has  remained  hopelessly  insane. 

Max'imom  and  Min'imunL  When  the  rate  of  variation 
of  a  function  of  one  or  more  independent  and  continnoysly  vary- 
ing variables  chan^  sign,  t./.,  if  the  function  begin  to  decrease 
in  value  alter  having  up  till  that  time  increased,  or  to  increase 
after  having  up  till  then  decreased — the  function  is  then  said  to 
have  reached  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  as  the  case  may  be. 
Take,  for  example,  the  function,  yz=.ax  ~  hx\     The  rate  of 

dy 
variation  of^  with  respect  to  x  is  ^^  a  —  2^jr,a  quantitywhich 

is  evidently  positive  as  long  as  ^hx  is  less  than  tf ,  and  negative  for 

all  values  ot  x  which  make  2bx  greater  than  a.     For  the  value 

a     dy  dy 

jf  =1  "u  ^  =  o » hence,  for  this  value,  >-  changes  sign,  and 

a 
therefore  >^  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  when  Jp  =  ^  •    To  deter- 
mine which  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  second  difierential 
coefficient  and  find  what  its  sign  is  for  this  value  of  Jr.     In  this 

case  -¥\  =  -  2^,  a  negative  quantity ;  and  hence  the  value  is  a 

maximum. 

Max'well,  James  Olerk,  IiL.I>.,  F.B.8.,  &&,  a  distin- 
guished living  physidst,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  i8ji.  After 
studying  at  the  University  there,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  came  out  senior  wrangler  in  1854.  In  1856  he  beoune  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
in  i860  at  King's  College,  London.    Since  187 1  he  has  been 
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Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Cambridge.  His  writings  in 
various  departments  of  science  are  of  great  merit  and  originality. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  mathematician,  with  the  excep* 
tion,  perhaps,  of  Clausius,  to  establish  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  ; 
and  his  mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  based  entirely  upon 
Faraday's  valuable  researches,  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world.  His  chief  works  are — Theory  of  Heat  (1871)  ; 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (2  vols.  1873) ;  zn'^  Matter  and  Motion 
(1877). 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  was  bom  at  Kenmure 
in  i8i8,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1843.  In  1848  appeared  his  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain^  the  fruit  of  a  strong  artistic  enthusiasm  properly  directed 
by  a  study  of  the  different  schools  in  France  and  Spain.  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V,  appeared  in  1852,  Velasquez  and  his  Works 
in  1855.  Returned  in  1852  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  sat 
until  1865  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  the  county  of  Perth- 
shire. In  1866  he  succeeded  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  in  the  baronetcy.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  University  (1863),  of  the  Edinburgh  University  (1872), 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1875),  ^^^  Chairman 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Board.  M.  was  returned  to  Parliament 
a  second  time  for  Perthshire  (1872),  In  the  spring  of  1877  he 
married  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  died  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  M.  has  a  graceful  and  incisive  style ;  his  sentiment  is 
slightly  iced  with  irony,  but  his  intellect  is  acute  and  strong. 
He  has  always  taken  a  profound  interest  in  education. 

Hay  (Lat.  Mains ;  cf  Sansk.  mah^  *  grow,  *  Lat.  mag-nus 
and  maj-or),  the  third  month  of  the  early  Roman,  and  fifth  of 
the  Julian  year.  The  Romans  derived  its  name  from  Mains  and 
Maia,  two  deities  of  ancient  Latium,  probably  equivalent  to 
Jovis  and  Tellus.  The  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  were 
performed  on  the  first  of  this  month,  which  has  been  with  the 
English  from  time  immemorial  the  popular  festival  of  May-day. 

KCay,  Thoxnas,  a  poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  May  field, 
Sussex,  in  1594,  and  proceeded  from  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Gray's  Inn  ;  but  embracing  the  profession  of  letters, 
he  l^ame  a  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  his  residence  at 
court  produced  five  plays,  two  poems  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
('633)  and  Edward  III.  (1635),  and  translations  of  Virgil's 
Georgics  (1622)  and  Lucan's  Pharsalia  (1627),  the  latter  with  a 
supplement  in  seven  books,  which  he  afterwards  rendered  into 
Latin  (1640).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  M.  sided  with 
the  Commons,  and,  appointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to 
the  Parliament,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
which  began  Nov,  3,  1640  (lit.  vers.  1647;  Eng.  1650;  Fr. 
trans.  1823),  and  a  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament 
(1650).  He  died,  choked  by  his  nightcap  strings,  November 
13,  1650. 

Ma^ag^uez,  a  town  of  Porto  Rico,  66  miles  S.W.  of  San 
Juan,  is  situated  i  mile  inland,  being  connected  with  its  port  by 
a  tramwav.  There  is  safe  anchorage,  and  the  town,  well  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water,  is  the  most  advanced  place  in  the 
island.  In  1875  the  total  value  of  exports  was  ^601,003,  of 
which  ;f  361, 709  were  coffee,  and  ;f  229, 550  sugar  and  molasses. 
Estimated  pop.  (1875)  20,000. 

Maybole',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  9  miles  S.VV.  of 
Ayr  by  rail.  It  is  hemmed  in  from  sight  of  the  sea  by  a  range 
of  low  hills,  and  its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old  castle,  an 
ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Cassillis.  Here  John  Knox  dis- 
puted with  Quentin  Kennedy,  head  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey 
of  Crossraguel,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  striking,  and  attract 
great  numbers  of  visitors.  The  chief  industries  of  M.  are  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  of  agricultural  implements.  There 
were  (September  1877)  five  large  shoe  factories,  which  turned 
out  annually  about  400,000 pairs  of  shoes,  representing  a  value 
of  nearly  ;f  90,000.     Pop.  (1071)  3797. 

KCayence',  the  French  name  of  Mainz  (q.  v.). 

Mayenne',  a  department  of  France,  part  of  Old  Anjou  and 
Maine,  is  bounded  N.  by  Manchi  and  Ome,  S.  by  Maine-et- 
Loire,  W.  by  llle-et-Villaine,  and  E.  by  Sarthe.  Area,  1996 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  350,637.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  river  M.  (Lat  Medttana)^  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  and 
bounded  in  the  W.  by  the  Collines-du-Maine,  reaching  a  height 
of  329  metres.  The  soil  is  fertile  but  poorly  cultivated,  and  | 
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the  chief  crops  are  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  amounting  in 
annual  value  to  35,000,000  francs.  Cider  is  produced  to  the 
extent  yearly  of  240^000  hectolitres.  M.  also  yields  mnch  iron, 
coal,  marble,  and  slate,  and  the  principal  manufactnres  arc 
linens,  cottons,  hemp,  paper,  leather,  and  iron  wares.  Lanl  is 
the  capital.  M.  is  crossed  from  £.  to  W.  by  the  Paris  i  Bres: 
Railway. 

Mayenne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  M.,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Laval  by 
rail.  It  manufactures  calicoes,  linens,  leather,  oil,  &c,  and  is 
an  important  market  for  cattle.  On  a  rocky  height  orer  tb« 
river  stands  an  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Mayenoe.  Pop. 
(1872)  8227. 

ICay'fly.     See  Ephemera. 

Maynooth'  College,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Maynooth  (Ir.  Gael.  iWii^/i-A^/a^/yifl/,  i.^.,  *The  Plainof  Nuai.a 
king  of  Leinster')  or  Laraghbryan,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  was  founded  (1795)  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  supply  the  void  created  by  the 
suppression,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Irish  colleges 
in  France,  and  its  original  endowment,  consisting  of  a  ycariy 
grant  of  £^^2%,  was  increased  in  June  1845  to  ;f  26,000  annaaily, 
with  a  special  grant  of  ;f  30,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ings.  By  the  Irish  Church  Act  IJ^ly  26,  1869),  the  Maynooth 
Grant  ceased  after  January  1,  1871,  being  with  the  Re^um 
Donum  commuted  for  ;^i, 100,000.  The  buildings  consist  of  an  old 
and  a  new  quadrangle,  the  latter  of  which,  designed  by  Pugin, 
contains  the  refectory,  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c.  The  governing  body  is  composed  of  eleven  clerical 
and  seven  lay  members ;  and  the  foimdation  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  four  deans,  a  bursar,  twelve  professors,  and  a 
librarian.     In  1871  the  number  of  students  was  475. 

May'o  (Ir.  Gael.  Magh-E6,  *  The  Plain  of  the  Yews,'  to 
which  St.  Colman  retired,  and  from  which  the  county  took  its 
name),  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Coo- 
nauglit,  is  bounded  E.  by  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  S.  by  Galwiy, 
and  W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  2137  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1871)  246,030.  The  coast-line  is  deeply  indented  byOew 
Bay  (q.  v.),  Blacksod  Bay,  Broad  Haven,  and  Killah  Bay,  and 
is  fringed  by  Clare,  Achil  (q.  v.),  and  other  islands ;  while  the 
Mallet  promontory,  15  miles  in  length,  is  only  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  $  miles  long.  The  western 
half  of  M.  contains  thirteen  summits  exceeding  2000  feet  of  alti- 
tude, Mulrea,  the  highest,  rising  2683  feet ;  the  eastern  is  more 
level,  with  numerous  bogs  and  lakes — Lough  Conn  (q.  v.)  and 
portions  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  (q.  v.).  In  1876,  181,679 
acres  were  under  crop,  522,781  in  pasture,  10,119  of  plantation, 
and  603,202  waste,  bog,  water,  &c.  There  were  17,411  hones 
19,259  asses,  I73»596  cattle,  277,225  sheep,  and  57,215  pip. 
Agriculture,  fishing,  brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  chief  la 
dustries,  the  linen  manufacture  having  greatly  declined.  Marble, 
slate,  potter's  clay,  and  manganese  are  found  in  abundance.  M. 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Casile- 
bar  (the  capital),  Ballina,  and  Westport  Among  the  antiquitJ« 
of  the  county  are  five  round  towers,  and  the  ruins  of  six  abbeys 
and  ten  castles. 

Mayo,  Bichard  Southwell  Bourke,  Sixth  Sari  ot 

was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1822.  He  was  brought  up  at  home,  and 
first  entered  Parliament  in  1847  as  member  for  County  Kil<iarc 
but  afterwards  represented  Cockermouth.  He  was  three  times 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  under  a  Conservative  ministry ;  UJ 
one  of  these  terms  of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Fenian  cod- 
spiracy,  and  was  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  most  direcd? 
concerned  in  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  agiinii: 
the  Irish  Church.  In  1868  he  received  the  post  of  bd*^ 
Viceroy.  By  his  capacity  for  work  and  strong  personal  chir- 
acter,  he  endeared  himself  both  to  the  European  and  naure 
world.  He  adopted  a  firm,  but  not  meddlesome,  fbrri^ 
policy;  reformed  the  finances,  and  changed  the  chrook  detiat 
for  a  surplus;  while  he  favoured  many  well-advised  schcnie 
of  internal  improvement  No  great  historical  event  maru 
his  government,  but  all  India  mourned  when  he  was  tfn:ck 
down  by  the  hand  of  a  Moliammedan  assassin,  8th  Febreary 
1872,  while  he  was  visiting  the  penal  settlement  of  Fort  Bhir, 
in  the  Andaman  Islands.    There  was  no  politicii  or  religniu 
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vmm  in  the  crime.  His  body  was  brought  home  to  be  (raried 
io  IreUod  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  pension  was  settled 
opoQ  his  widow.  In  his  young  days  he  published  a  book  on 
his  tn?els  in  Russia,  St.  PeiersbHrg  and  Afosccw  (Lond.  1846). 
His  soo,  the  present  Earl  of  M.,  an  officer  in  Uie  Grenadier 
Guards,  has  written  Sport  in  Abyssinia  ( 1 876).  See  A  IJfe  of  the 
Earl  if  Af.,  by  W.  W.  Hunter  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1876). 

Ksy'or  (LaL  major\  the  title  in  England  and  Ireland  of  the 

diief  magistrate  of  a  Corporation  (q.  ▼.).     It  answers  to  the  Old 

^jog. portreeve  void  the  Scotch /V^zvj/  (q.v.),  and  was  introduced 

by  the  Nunnans  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  from  France,  where  the 

nuyois  of  the  palace  had  risen  to  almost  absolute  power  under  the 

funknt  Merwings,  and  where  a  maire  is  still  at  the  head  of  each 

coffiowne.  The  nrst  M.  of  London  was  Henry  Fitz- Alwyn  (l  189)1 

and  to  his  successor  in  1354  Edward  III.  granted  the  prefix 

Lord,  which  was  also  bestowed  on  the  M.  of  Dublin  by  Charles 

U.  in  1665.    The  election  of  mayors  takes  place  on  November 

9th ;  their  office  is  tenable  for  a  year,  but  they  may  be  xe-elected. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  receives  £%ooo  per  annum,  with  the 

use  of  the  Mansion  House,  carriages,  &c.  ;  but  the  glories  of  his 

office  have  been  greatly  curtailed  since  the  days  of  Pickard  and 

Wbittington.     The  French,  however,  still  retain  all  their  old 

belief  in  his  despotic  powers,  as  was  shown  on  the  occasion  of 

the  risit  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Stone  to  Paris,  for  the  opening 

of  the  Grand  Opera  (January  5,  1875). 

Xayor^s  Court  of  Londoxi,  Procedure  Act.  Under 
this  Act  (1857),  if  either  party  to  any  cause  in  which  the  value 
in  dispute  exceeds  £20,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
coort  in  point  of  law,  or  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  evi- 
dence, he  may  appeal  to  one  of  the  superior  courts.  Notice  of 
intention  to  appeal  must  be  given  to  the  opposite  party,  or  to 
his  attorney,  within  two  days  of  the  date  of  judgment,  and 
security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal  must  be  given  and  approved 
of  by  the  registrar  of  the  court 

Xayott'a,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  (q.  ▼.),  in  the  Mozam- 
biqne  ChanneL  It  is  21  miles  long  and  7  broad,  and  is  en- 
ditied  by  dangerous  reefs  which  extend  several  miles  from 
the  huuL  M.  is  mountainous,  and  traces  of  volcanic  action  are 
CTerywheie  abundant.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  is  exported.  In  1843  ^^^  French  took  posses- 
son  of  M.,  and  on  the  small  outlying  islet  of  2^udzi  they  have 
erected  a  fort,  which  is  garrisoned  by  100  men.  The  chief  value 
of  M.  to  France  is  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  her  ships.  Pop. 
12,000,  most  of  whom  are  Arabs  or  Sakalavas  from  Madagas- 
car, who  fled  thence  from  the  Hovas.     See  Madagascar. 

Xaz'amet,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Montagnes  Noires,  and  on  the  Annette,  33 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Albi  b^  rail.  It  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  woollens,  which,  with  linens  and  hydraulic  limestone,  it  pro- 
daces  annually  to  the  value  of >f  720,00a     Pop.  (1872)  10,50a 

Xazanderan',  a  province  in  the  N.  of  Persia,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caspian,  S.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  from  which  it  b  parted 
by  the  Elbruz  Mountains,  £.  by  Astrabad,  and  W.  by  Ghilan. 
It  is  200  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
60  miles.  Marshy,  jungly  plains,  in  some  places  30  miles  broad, 
skirt  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  S.  the  Elbruz  sends  out  bold, 
densely  wooded  spurs,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  wild,  roman- 
tic glens,  and  behind  which  tower  the  peaks  and  masses  of  the 
main  range  in  rocky,  naked  grandeur,  snow-spotted  even  in 
September.  M.  is  watered  by  some  fifty  small  streams,  all  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Among  the  animals  are  the  tiger,  panther, 
bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  wild  boar,  while  pheasants,  woodcocks, 
aud  wild  ducks  abound  all  over  the  province.  The  climate, 
though  not  so  damp  as  Ghilan,  is  one  of  capricious  extremes. 
The  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  mulberry,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  excellent  fniits.  Firdusi  calls  M.  the  *  land  of  roses.'  On 
the  coast  the  fisheries  of  sturgeon,  carp,  and  salmon  furnish  the 
chief  supply  of  caviare  to  the  Russian  market.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  Russia  through  the  port  of  Baku.  The  capital 
i<  San.  The  inhabitants,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Persians,  fur- 
nish to  the  state  about  12,000  foot  soldiers.  Besides  Persian,  a 
Turkish  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  peasantry. 

ICas'arin,  Jules,  or  Gtiulio  Kasari'iii,  a  great  French  poll- 
tirian,  was  bom  either  at  Rome  or  at  Piscina,  14th  July  1602. 
His  family  was  probably  Sicilian.  Educated  at  Rome  and  Alcala, 
be  at  first  had  a  small  command  in  the  army  of  Pope  Urban 
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VIIL,  and  afterwarda  distinguished  himself  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  followed  the  Mantua  Succession  War  (1628- 
30).  Through  the  favour  of  the  Barberini  family,  the  recom- 
mendations of  Richelieu,  and  the  high  connections  by'  marriage 
which  his  family  made  at  Rome,  he  was  appointed  Nuncio 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  France,  with  instructions  to  de- 
mand restitution  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  rights.  Suspected 
of  not  serving  Spanish  interests  properly,  he  was  recalled. 
In  IJ640  he  obtained  the  cardinal's  hat,  although  he  was  never 
ordained  a  priest,  and  openly  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Richelieu,  who  in  his  dying  letter  bequeathed  to  him  the  task 
of  securing  the  glory  of  France  by  a  general  peace  (1642).  M.'s 
first  acts  were  merciful :  the  restoration  to  favour>f  D'Orleans, 
Bassoropierre,  Vitry,  Venddme,  and  the  liberation  of  many  state 
prisoners.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  (1643),  his  graceful 
and  insinuating  manners  rendered  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
purely  nominal,  and  for  eighteen  years,  with  a  short  interval,  he 
reigned  supreme  in  France.  The  popularity  of  the  victories  of 
D'Enghien  and  Turenne  enabled  him  easily  to  suppress  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Importants^  of  whom  Beaufort  was  the  chief,  and  to 
disregard  the  enmity  of  Innocent  X.  Anxious  to  add  Elsass  and 
the  Low  Countries  to  France,  he  proposed  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Elsass  was  prac- 
tically gained  by  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Munster  (1648), 
both  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  M.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  living  in  a  nuignificent  style.  He  had  built  the  Palais  M., 
and  had  introduced  the  Italian  opera  to  France.  M.,  however, 
had  not  the  administrative  abilities  of  Richelieu.  The  great 
cost  of  Government  was  aggravated  by  the  permitted  corruption 
and  oppression  of  the  collectors.  The  local  Parliaments  revived 
the  question  of '  la  paulette,'  and  the  first  war  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v. ) 
began.  In  the  period  from  1649-52  more  than  4000  satirical 
writings  against  M.  issued  from  the  French  press.  For  two 
years  he  was  kept  in  disgrace  and  exile  by  the  Parliamentary 
party,  whom  he  used  to  oill  the  Cromwells  and  Fairfiaxes.  Not 
nis  least  injury  was  the  sale  in  fragments  of  his  splendid  library. 
The  Pacification  of  Bordeaux  (August  1653)  saw  him  back 
again  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  pu^ed  on  successfully  the  war 
against  Spain,  concluded  with  Lockhart,  Cromwell's  nephew,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  of  alliance  with  England ;  on  the  election 
of  Leopold  I.  arranged  the  League  of  Uie  Rhine,  so  advan- 
tageous to  France ;  and  finally,  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(1659),  he  secured  the  Infanta  and  completed  the  humiliation  of 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  at  Vincennes,  9th  March  x66i,  M.  was  supreme  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  reality.  He  abandoned  his  romantic 
relations  with  the  Queen-mother,  but  he  pushed  his  nieces 
Martinozzi  and  Mancini  into  brilliant  marriages.  M.  was  not  a 
great  statesman  or  patriot.  He  neglected  the  permanent 
interests  of  France.  But  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption,  whose  welfare,  indeed,  he  had  identified 
with  his  own  success  in  the  crafty  game  of  foreign  politics  which 
occupied  his  life.  In  home  politics  he  worked  by  bribery  and 
the  grossest  flattery,  and  he  systematically  enriched  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  More  humane  and  more  selfish 
than  Richelieu,  he  had  none  of  that  statesman's  profound  views 
of  the  future.  There  are  three  collections  of  M.'s  letters  (1693, 
1 7 10,  and  1836) ;  a  life  by  Aub^ry  (1751) ;  an  endless  number  of 
contemporary  memoirs,  and  many  studies  in  the  history  of  the 
period,  such  as  V.  Covc&ivCs  Im  Jeunesse  de  M,^  ^c  In  1872 
M.  Ch^ruel  commenced  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  M.'s 
Correspondence, 

Kazatlan'.  a  port  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sinaloa,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Its 
harbour  is  exposed  to  S.  W.  winds,  its  drinking  water  poor,  and 
its  climate  hot  (during  August  reaching  to  105*  in  the  shade),  but 
not  unhealthy.  M.  is  important  for  its  exports  of  mining  pro- 
duce, especially  of  silver.  In  1873  the  value  of  exports  was 
$2,797,355,  of  which  $2,435,450  was  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  ; 
that  of  the  imports  $1,276,000.  There  entered  and  cleared  the 
port  53  steamers  and  26  sailing  vessels  of  Ii7f493  ^ons.  Pop. 
(1870)  12,706. 

lEasepp'a,  Jan  (Russian  Ivaa  Ste2>uio vitch  M. )  Het- 
man  (q.  v.)  of  the  Cossacks,  was  bom  in  1645  (another  account 
gives  1622)  of  a  good  family  in  Podolia  or  Little  Russia.  He 
was  for  a  time  page  to  Jan  Kazimierz,  king  of  Poland,  but  a 
Polish  noble  named  Falibowski  having  caught  him  in  an  in- 
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trigue  with  his  wife,  bound  him,  lying  naked  on  his  back,  to  his 
own  horse,  which  was  then  driven  wild.  The  horse  bore  him 
to  his  home.  In  1663  he  left  this  for  the  Ukraine,  where  his 
feats  of  strength  and  daring  pleased  the  people,  and  his  superior 
intelligence  soon  made  him  the  secretary  and  adjutant  of  the 
Hetman  Samoilovitch,  whom  in  1687  he  supplanted  and  suc- 
ceeded. Peter  the  Great  made  him  Prince  of  the  Ukraine.  M. 
plotted  with  Karl  XII.  of  Sweden  to  bring  the  Ukraine  under 
Poland,  and  openly  joined  him  for  that  end  in  1708.  After 
the  battle  of  Pultava  (1709)  he  shared  the  ill-fortune  of  Karl, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Bender,  where  he  died  in  17 10.  M. 
is  the  subject  of  two  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  the  hero 
of  one  of  Byron's  poems,  a  romance  by  Bulgarin,  and  a  drama 
by  Gottschail. 

lEszur'ka,  a  Polish  dance  in  triple  time,  popular  now  in 
Germany  and  England.  It  has  also  been  worked  out  into  an 
independent  instrumental  form,  notably  by  Chopin. 

Mazza'ra,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Trapani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mazarus,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mar- 
sala by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  by  quadrangular  walls,  36  feet 
high,  and  has  a  ruined  casile,  of  date  1072,  and  a  cathedral  of 
the  iith  c.,  containing  three  fine  old  sarcophagi.  M.  is  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  200,000  francs. 
Some  600  vessels,  mostly  small,  enter  the  port  yearly.  Pop. 
(1S74)  12,155.  Originally  a  colony  of  the  Selinuntians,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  Cisco,  B.C.  409.  In  807  A.D.  the  Arabs 
landed  at  Ras*el-Belat  {Punta  di  Granitoid)  a  little  to  the  S. 

Mazzari'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Piazza.  It  has  several  fine  churches,  the  palace 
of  the  Branciforte,  a  theatre,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  romantically 
situated  castle  of  Grassuliato.     Pop.  (1874)  11,951. 

lCazzi'xii,Oiii8epp'e,  the  apostle  and  creator  of  Italian  unity, 
was  bom  28th  Tune  1 805,  at  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a  physi- 
cian. When  the  Piedmontese  insurrection  of  182 1  broke  down, 
he  was  already  thinking  of  his  country's  future.  He  first  tried 
to  form  a  literary  nationalist  party,  distinct  from  the  conservative 
classicists  and  the  moderate  romantic  school.  He  then  perceived 
the  necessity  for  direct  action,  and  joined  the  Carbonari,  whom, 
however,  he  describes  as  Macchiavellian,  materialist,  and  relying 
on  the  French  initiative.  Having  himself  .suffered  imprison- 
ment, he  aspired  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  revolution.  In 
1831-32,  he  organised  *  La  Giovine  Italia '  (*  Young  Italy '),  from 
Marseille ;  in  1834,  the  Savoy  Expedition  ;  in  1835,  along  with 
the  Polish  refugees,  the  *  Association  of  Young  Europe.'  After 
expulsion  successively  from  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  he 
came  in  1837  to  England,  where  he  remained  constantly  *  con- 
spiring' till  1848.  In  February  1849  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Tuscan  Provisional  Government,  and,  on  29th  March 
1849,  one  of  the  Triumvirs  of  Rome.  Compelled  by  the  French 
occupation  to  return  to  England,  he  was  nevertheless  the  soul 
of  the  risings  in  Milan  and  Piedmont  of  1853  and  1857,  and  of 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  of  i860.  He  died  in  lonely  and  unsus- 
pected privacy  at  Pisa,  lith  March  187 1.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  his  idealistic  republicanism  was  a  permanent 
embarrassment,  found  it  possible  when  he  passed  away  to  express 
its  sense  of  his  noble  service  to  the  nation  by  honouring  his 
remains  with  a  public  funeral. 

The  principles  of  M.'s  life  are  well  stated  in  the  statutes 
of  La  Giovine  Italia  (vol.  i.  of  his  collected  works,  1864-70, 
Lond.),  and  in  his  writings  in  the  journal  of  that  society ; 
and  his  political  mission  is  described  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Carlo  Alberto,  the  quondam  Carbonaro,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831.  M.  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he  based  not  on  the  i8th  c. 
conception  of  liberty  or  rights,  but  on  that  of  positive  religious 
duty.  He  also  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
foretold  their  great  destiny,  not  only  in  elevating  themselves,  but 
in  contributing  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe.  Hence,  every 
attempt  at  resurrection  must  aim,  not  at  municipal  or  local,  but 
at  national  independence.  To  educate  the  whole  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  future  and  in  the  necessity  of  their  acting  for 
themselves  against  Austria  and  the  Bourbon  Houses,  and  even 
against  partial  monarchy  on  moderate  principles,  was  the  object 
ofM.'s  liteiarv  existence.  He  even  drew  up  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  guerilla  warfare.  Among  his  leading  books  may  be 
mentioned  the  A/ostolaio  Po/olare,  and  his  Royalty  and  Repub- 
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licanism  in  Italy.  He  also  wrote  on  general  subjects  for  the 
London  press — e.g.^  his  paper  on  Carlyle  in  the  IVatmimUr 
Review.  M.  was  the  object  of  passionate  affection,  not  only  to 
his  Italian  fellow-workers,  but  also  to  politicians  of  the  advaoced 
bchool  all  over  Europe.  Still  more  may  be  said  with  truth. 
Every  lover  of  freedom,  progress,  and  purity  profoundly  honoured 
one  in  whose  character  the  tenderest  humanity  v'as  combined 
with  the  most  devoted  patriotism  ;  who  adorned  a  great  political 
creed  with  the  blended  virtues  of  the  martyr  and  the  saint.  See 
a  Memoir  by  E.  A.  V.  (Lond.  1 875). 

Mead,  or  Metheglin  (Ir.  Gael.  Meadth^  Sansk.  Mad\% 
*  honey '),  a  spirituous  liquor  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
honey.  Among  Celtic  races  in  early  times  the  liquor  occapied 
a  prominent  place,  and  the  term  honey-moon  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  custom  of  using  the  bevtnge 
freely  for  thirty  days  after  marriage. 

Mead'ow  Grass,  as  the  book-name  of  a  genus,  is  restricifi 
to  Poa  (Gr.  *  fodder  *),  two  species  of  which,  namely,  P.fraimm 
and  P.  trivialis — the  smooth-stalked  and  the  rough-stalked  \L 
G. — are  valuable  constituents  of  meadow  herbage  ;  they  maybe 
distinguished  by  the  first  having  a  creeping  root  stock.  Eteo 
after  the  separation  from  the  genus  of  Glycerioy  &c.  (see  Manna 
Grass),  it  numbers  about  100  known  species,  chiefly  spread 
through  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  worid,  from  the  sta 
level  to  very  great  altitudes.  One  species  named  P,  annui 
may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan.  As  far  as  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  commonest  plant  of  the  flora,  being  found  in  ail 
waste  places  where  a  plant  can  grow,  even  in  the  busy  streets  of 
London,  and  rising  to  3200  feet  in  the  Highlands,  llie  Alpine 
species  of  the  genus  are  botanically  very  interesting.  P.  Aijssi- 
nieOf  the  teff  of  Abyssinia,  has  a  grain  that  is  made  into  bread  of 
an  agreeable  acidulous  taste.  Several  species  are  valoable  as 
forming  a  good  pasturage  in  moist  saline  soils,  such  as  coast 
marshes,  and  P.  maritima,  besides  this  quality,  helps  by  its 
creeping  roots  to  bind  the  loose  soil 

Meadow  SaffroxL    See  Colchicum. 

Heal  (Ger.  mgkl,  Goth,  malan,  *  to  grind  \  is  the  coirstW 
ground  or  large-grained  flour  of  any  of  the  cereal  seedi,  or  of 
other  farinaceous  products  employed  as  food.  From  the  impor- 
tant position  the  substance  holds  in  human  dietary,  the  term  M. 
has  come  to  indicate  ihe  entire  fare  of  civilised  man,  whose 
periodical  diets  are  called  nuals. 

Meal  Worm,  the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  the  Tem^f 
molitoTt  which  lives  among  com,  meal,  flour,  and  lifcC 
substances.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently found  among  ship- 
biscuits  which  have  been 
packed  in  casks.  The  M. 
W.  is  about  an  inch  lorig. 
The  body  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  of  cylindrical 
shape.  The  body  of  the 
perfect  beetle  is  long  and 
ovate,  the  legs  are  slender, 
and  the  tibix  or  shins  are 
spurred.  An  allied  species 
is  T.  obscuruSf  which  is  said 
to  have  been  imported  into 
England  in  American  flour. 
Meal  Worms  are  kept  by  bird-dealers,  and  sold  as  food  for  csns* 
ries  and  other  caged  birds. 

Mealy  Bug,  the  name  given  to  the  Coccus  adonidupt.  1 
species  of  Coccida  or  Hemipterous  insects,  and  a  near  ally  of  "^' 
Cochineal  insect  (q.  v.)  (C  cacti).  It  is  found  in  hothonsex 
and  feeds  on  pine  apples  and  other  fruits.  Its  colour  is  itd,  V 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  powder  or  dust,  the  presence  of  »-•''**" 
has  given  origin  to  the  name. 

Mean,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  name  given  to  a  nun^if'. 
which  is  intermediate  in  value  to  two  given  numbers,  and  wa  -h 
is  obtained  from  these  numbers  according  to  a  certain  rule.  1> 
three  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  centre  ore  :s 
the  arithmetic  M.  of  the  other  two ;  ff  they  are  in  geometric*' 
progression,  the  centre  one  is  the  geometric  ^L  ;  and  if  they  ^^ 
m  harmonical  progression,  the  centre  one  is  the  hannooie  M. 
M.  when  used  alone,  always  signifies  the  arithmetic  M. 
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KettrBM.    See  Kincau>ineshi&e. 

Xea'alM  (known  also  is  Rubeola  and  Morbilli),  is  an  enip- 
Utc  ferer  of  the  ezanthematous  group  of  zymotic  diseases,  most 
probably  depending  upon  the  development,  within  the  body,  of 
a  specific  camtagmm  vnmm.  The  origin  of  M.  is  unknown,  and 
the  specific  contaginm  has  never  been  known  to  be  spontaneously 
dercioped,  but  has  always  been  communicated  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  subject.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  M.  are  lassitude  and  shivering,  followed 
by  beat  of  skin,  rapid  pulse,  thirst,  and  general  febrile  svmptoms, 
resembling  those  of  catarrh,  or  severe  cold  in  the  head.  There 
is  usoilly  an  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  mani- 
fested by  slight  sore  throat,  dry  cough,  and  a  sensation  of  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  febrile  symptoms 
the  characteristic  rash  appears.  The  rash  never  appears  until 
a  week  after  infection  ;  it  is  often  deferred  until  a  fortnight ; 
bat  the  usual  interval  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  M.  has  been 
inoculated,  and  then  the  interval  between  inoculation  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  was  seven  dap.  The  initial  processes 
ot  the  disease  occupy  six  days,  of  which  the  last  four  constitute 
the  well-known  catarrhal  stage ;  so  that  there  are  but  three  dajrs 
of  incubation,  even  if  we  include  the  initial  fever  which  ter- 
minates the  incubation  stage.  This  period  of  incubation  is  pro- 
longed for  a  day  or  two  when  the  duiease  is  taken  by  infection. 
The  longest  interval  between  exposure  to  infectioiwand  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  is  eighteen  days.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  primary  fever  the  first  crop  of  the  eruption  appears 
00  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  consisting  of  minute 
red  papulae,  which  coalesce  into  crescentic  patches.  On  the 
following  day  the  second  crop  covers  the  trunk  ;  and,  on  the 
third  day,  another  crop  appears  on  the  lower  extremities.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  eruption  begins  to  decline  on  the  face ;  on 
the  fifth,  on  the  trunk  ;  on  the  sixth,  on  the  lower  extremities, 
and  then  terminates  by  resolution  and  a  furfuraceous  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  generally.  The  febrile  symptoms  attain 
their  maximum  intensity  about  the  fifth  day ;  and,  after  con- 
tinning  about  twenty- four  hours,  rapidly  decline,  the  normal 
temperature  being  reached  on  the  second  day  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  effienresence.  In  very  severe  cases  the  decrease  in 
temperature  may  be  prolonged.  Two  varieties  of  Bi.  are  des- 
cribed, viz.,  Mort>illi  mitioreif  and  Morbilli  gfuvicres,  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  latter  form  being  that  the  eruption  becomes 
suddenly  black,  or  of  a  dark  purple  with  a  mixture  of  yellow. 
M.  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  from  Scarlet  Fever  or 
Scarlatina  (q.  v.y.  In  Bl  the  rash  appears  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  after  exposure  ;  in  scarlatina,  from  two  to  ten.  In  M.  it 
appears  generally  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fever ;  in  scarlatina, 
on  the  second.  In  M.  the  rash  resembles  flea-bites,  is  of  a 
pinkish  red  or  raspberry  hue,  coalescing  in  crescentic  patches, 
and  extending  in  successive  crops  ;  in  scarlatina,  the  patches  are 
large,  universally  diffused,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  In 
M.  coryza  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  tonsils  are  but  little 
affected ;  while  in  scarlatina,  coryta  is  seldom  present,  and  the 
tonsils  are  almost  always  greatly  enlarged.  In  M.  the  fever 
subsides  on  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  but  in  scarlatina 
it  may  continue  for  weeks,  or  until  the  sore  throat  has  healed. 
In  M.  the  tertiary  symptoms  are  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura,  but  in  scarlatina  they  are  more  usually  inflammation  of 
the  joints  and  serous  membranes  ;  afTections  of  the  kidneys  and 
dropsy. 

The  average  mortality  of  Bi.  is  I  in  15,  and  the  chief  danger 
vises  from  bronchial  aind  pulmonsuy  inflammation.  No  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  M.  is  known,  and  the  rule  is  to  interfere  a.s 
little  as  possible  so  long  as  the  disease  is  pursuing  its  normal 
coorse,  and  to  moderate  and  subdue  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
patient  should  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  for  a  week  or 
two  after  desquamation  hais  taken  place,  and  the  hot  or  vapour 
bath  should  be  frequently  used.  Anointing  the  body  with  gly- 
cerine and  carbolic  acid,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  imprisoning  and  destroying  the  specific  contagium  of 
the  disease ;  but  complete  disinfection  under  skilled  supervision 
will  be  necessary  before  the  disease  germs  can  be  eradicated. 

Xeat'iue,  fai  Music    See  Tiuk. 

Heath  (Ir.  GaeL  Midhi\  a  coontv  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Lemster,  is  bounded  N.  by  Monaghan  and  Cavan,  S.  by 
Kildare  and  King*s  County,   W.   by  Westroeath,  and  E.  by 


Dublin,  Louth,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  579,861  statute 
acres;  pop.  (1871)  95,558.  It  has  a  coast- line  of  onlv  8  miles, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Bojme,  and  its  affluent  the  Blackwater. 
Part  of  the  E.  margin  of  the  great  Irish  limestone  plain, 
it  has  a  loamy  soil  of  great  fertility,  yielding  good  crops 
of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  man- 
gold-wurzel,  &c.  In  1876  there  were  140,714  acres  under 
crops,  395,439  in  grass,  10,568  in  plantation,  and  31,184  in 
bog,  waste,  and  water.  Bl  has  (1876)  15,205  horses,  170,349 
cattle,  217,069  sheep,  and  17,085  pigs.  The  towns  are  Trim 
(the  county  town,  pop.  2058),  Cavan,  Kells,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Drogheda.  M.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Anciently 
part  of  an  Irish  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  it  was  overrun  by 
the  Danes  in  the  9th  c,  taken  by  Strongbow  about  1171,  and 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  ancient  royal 
seat  was  the  famous  Temor  or  'Tara  of  the  kings.*  Among 
the  antiouities  in  which  M.  is  singularly  rich,  the  chief  are  the 
great  ratn  at  Tara,  and  the  round  towers  at  Kells  and  Donagh- 
more.  It  has  also  the  ruins  of  some  twelve  castles  and  seventeen 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 


a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  on 
the  river  Mame  and  the  Ourcq  canal,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Paris 
by  rail.  BL  is  a  well-built  town,  with  fine  promenades,  and  has 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  c,  and  containing  the 
grave  of  Bossuet  (q.  v.),  who  was  bishop  of  M.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  with  Paris  in  com,  fromages  de  Brie  (3-4 
million  francs  yearly),  and  other  provisions.  The  chief  industries 
are  copper-founding,  distilling,  cotton-spinning,  and  the  manu* 
facture  of  flour,  pickles,  beer,  and  agricultural  instruments.  M. 
is  the  Roman  Jaimmm^  chief  town  of  the  Meldi^  and  has  been  a 
bishop*s  see  from  375.     Pop.  (1872)  9528. 

MeO(/a,  a  town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the  Turkish  viUyet  of 
Hedjas  stands  in  a  narrow,  sanely  valley  watered  by  the  Wadi- 
el-Tarafeyn,  249  miles  S.  of  Medina,  and  60  E.  of  the  seaport 
of  Teddah  (q.  v.).  With  unpaved,  sandy  streets,  M.  is  yet  better 
built,  and  presents  more  of  a  European  aspect,  than  most  Eastern 
cities ;  its  houses  being  of  stone,  three-storied,  and  with  numerous 
windows  looking  on  the  streets.  The  only  open  space  contains 
the  chief  mosque — the  BeituUah  ('house  of  God '),  or  El-Haram 
('the  inviolate') — inclosing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.),  and  with  nine- 
teen gates  and  seven  lofty  minarets.  There  are  no  khans,  no 
bazaars,  only  a  few  residences  of  the  sherif  and  other  magistrates, 
and  a  castle,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  conunanding  the 
town,  but  itself  commanded  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
manufacture  of  rosaries  is  the  sole  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  subsist  by  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims,  all  Mohammedans 
being  bound  to  visit  M.  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  In  the  haj) 
('pilgrimage')  of  1875,  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  reckoned  at 
140,000,  of  whom  40,000  cnme  by  sea,  the  rcm.ninder  by  cara- 
vans acrott  the  continent.  To  the  falling  off  of  pilgrims  is  due 
the  decrease  in  the  pop.  of  M. — from  100,000  to  45,000,  accord- 
ing to  Burton.  The  history  of  M.  (the  Afaearaha  of  Ptolemy) 
b^ins  with  Mohammed  (q.  v.),  who  was  bom  there  (571),  and 
whose  successors  the  califs  retained  it  in  their  power  until  the 
fall  of  Bagdad  (1238).  Later  the  sultans  of  Turkey  assumed  the 
title  'Protector  of  the  holy  cities  M.  and  Medina,' and  nomi- 
nated the  grand  sherifs.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabis 
(q.  V.)  in  1803,  was  held  by  the  Egyptian  pashas  (1818-41),  and 
reverted  to  Turkey,  along  with  Hedjas,  in  1867.  See  Burton, 
Piigrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah  (Lond.  1 856) ;  and  H. 
von  Maltzan,  Mtim  Wallfahrt  nach  Mtkka  (Leips.  1863). 

Meoban'ios  is  strictly  that  branch  of  applied  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  machines.  In  this  sense  it  was 
understood  by  Newton,  but  since  his  time  the  term  has  been 
very  generally  applied  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
mathematical  phy:»ics  or  dynamics.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  restrict  M.  to  its  first  signification.  The  simple 
machines,  such  as  the  lever,  wedge,  inclined  plane,  &c.,  were 
known  in  their  applications  to  the  ancients;  but  the  first  attempt 
to  explain  the  pnnciples  of  their  action,  and  so  establish  the 
science  of  M.,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Archimedes  in  his 
treatise  De  A^.quif^nderaniibus,  The  publication  of  Gtdileo*s 
DtUa  Scienwa  Mechanica  (1592),  in  which  the  lever,  inclined 
plane,  and  screw  are  fully  explained,  gave  the  science  a  powerful 
impulse ;  and  after  this  the  progress  of  M.  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
I  progress  of  the  much  wider  and  embracing  science  of  Dynamics 
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(q.  v.).  Machinery'  bears  to  M.  the  same  position  which  Kine- 
matics (q.  V.)  does  to  dynamics,  and  is  therefore  a  special  part 
of  kinematics  just  as  M.  is  a  special  branch  of  dynamics.  (See 
Machines.)  Most  of  the  English  text-books  upon  M.  really 
treat  of  dynamics — the  name  which  formerly  meant  what  M. 
here  means,  being  Applied  AT,  The  most  complete  book  on  the 
subject  is  Rankine's  Applied  M, 

Hechlin  (Ger.  Mecheln^  Fr.  Malifies\  a  city  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  on  ihe  Dyle,  a  navigable  affluent  of  tlie 
Scheldt,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  and  15  N.E.  of  Brussels  by 
rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  primate  of  Bel- 
gium, and  has  a  cathedral  of  St.  Romuald,  founded  in  the  12th  c, 
covering  an  area  of  2  acres,  and  surmounted  by  an  incomplete 
tower  345  feet  high  ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  grand  modern 
edifice ;  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  Our  Lady,  enriched  with 
pictures  by  Rubens ;  the  town-hall,  called  the  Bcyard,  built  in 
the  15th  c  ;  and  a  monument  to  Margaret  of  Austria  (1S49). 
One  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Europe  in  the  14th  c, 
M.  has  now  lost  all  its  commercial  importance,  retaining  only 
some  of  the  manufacture  of  *  M.  lace  *  for  which  it  has  been 
longJamous.     Pop.  (1875)  39»377- 

Mecklenburg^,  the  name  of  two  grand-duchies  to  the  N. 
of  Prussia,  forming  states  of  the  German  Empire. — (i)  M.- 
Schwerizi,  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Baltic,  S.  by  Brandenburg  and  Hanover,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  Pomerania  and  M.-Strelitz,  and 
W.  by  Lauenburg  and  Ralzeburg.  Aren,  5135  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1875)  553»734-  Forming  part  of  the  N.  German  plain,  and 
watered  by  the  Warnow  and  Recknitz,  it  is  to  the  extent  of  70 
per  cent,  arable,  11  forest  land,  and  9  pasture,  the  E.  half  being 
especially  productive  of  rye,  wheat,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  soil  is  partly  sandy,  partly  marshy, 
while  inland  the  country  is  dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  of 
which  the  largest  are  MUritz  and  Schwerin.  There  is  much 
rciring  of  cattle  and  horses  (the  latter  being  of  superior  value), 
and  extensive  industries  in  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  In  x868 
M.-S.  joined  the  Zollverein,  and  in  1875  had  a  merchant  service 
of  426  vessels  (113,656  tons).  Schwerin  is  the  capital,  and 
the  ports  are  Rostock  and  Wismar.  Emigration  is  diminishing 
the  population  (1849-64  by  93,000  men).  Some  of  the  noble 
families  trace  their  descent  from  the  VVendish  invaders,  who 
conquered  the  land  about  the  time  of  the  movement  southwards 
of  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  Grand-ducal 'house  is  the  only 
reigning  Slavic  family  in  Europe,  and  in  their  full  title  the 
grand-dukes  style  themselves  *  Princes  of  the  Wends.'  The  two 
duchies  hold  diets  of  their  *  estates '  in  common  (since  1755), 
meeting  once  a  year  at  Malchin  and  Sternberg  alternately. 
The  membership  consists  of  622  proprietors  of  Rittcr- 
giiter  ('Knights  estates'),  of  whom  about  one-fourth  only 
exercise  their  privileges,  and  40  delegates  of  towns.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  including  the  entire  peasant  class,  are 
without  any  political  rights.  In  1876-77  the  ordinary  budget 
was  ;f  102,458,  and  the  public  debt,  i^i,573,345,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  raised  for  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
army  of  the  two  duchies  belongs  to  the  I7lh  division  and  the 
9th  army  corps,  and  comprises  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  of  dragoons,  one  battalion  of  jagers,  and  fo\ir  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  there 
being  only  1 195  Roman  Catholics  and  3065  Jews.  M. -Schwerin 
has  two  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  six 
representatives  in  the  diet. — (2)  M.-Strelitz  consists  of  two 
separate  parts,  the  duchy  proper  on  the  E.  side  of  M. -Schwerin 
(area  940  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  79,330)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg,  lying  between  M. -Schwerin  on  the  E.,  and  Lauenburg 
and  Lubeck  on  the  W.,  and  touching  the  Trave,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic.  Total  area  I131  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  95,673.  The 
country  and  products  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  larger  duchy, 
with  which  it  has  a  joint  representative  chamber.  The  chief 
town  is  New-Strelitz, 

History, — The  territory  was  originally  inhabited  by  Germanic 
tribes,  and  later  by  Wendish  Slavs  of  the  Obotrite  stock,  who 
were  subdued  and  Christianised  about  1160  by  Heinrich, 
Duke  of  Saxony.  The  country  was  named  Mikilinborg,  from 
the  seat  (still  a  village  near  Wismar)  of  the  Slavic  prince 
Niklot,  who  was  slain  by  Heinrich,  but  whose  grandson, 
Heinrich  Borwin,  having  married  Heinrich's  daughter,  eagerly 
set  himself  to  Germanise  the  country.  M.  was  made  a 
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duchy  of  the  empire  in  1348,  and  divided  into  the  two  lin^  of 
M. -Schwerin  and  M.-Giistrow  in  1611.  Adolf  Friedrich  I.,  of 
the  former  line,  and  Johann  Albrecht  of  the  latter,  were  pro- 
scribed (1627)  on  account  of  their  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Wallenstein  held  M.  as  a  fief  till  1632,  when  the 
banished  dukes  were  restored  by  the  help  of  Gustavus  Adolphas. 
The  many  branches  into  which  the  ducal  line  subsequently  split 
were  reduced  to  the  two  still  existing  by  the  Imperial  commis- 
sion of  1 701.  See  the  histories  of  Liitzow  (3  vols.  1827-35^ 
Boll  (2  vols,  1855-56),  and  Raabe  (2d  ed.  3  vols.  Wism.  1863). 

Med'aL     See  Numismatics. 

MedaUlon  (Fr.  niciiailloH\  a  bas-relief  of  a  head  or  figure 
on  a  panel  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape.  In  numismatics  the 
M.  is  the  largest  known  Roman  coin,  in  gold  or  silver,  stnick 
during  the  empire,  either  for  circulation  or  to  commemoraie 
persons  or  events. 

Mede'a,  the  famous  sorceress  of  Greek  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Colchian  King  iEetes,  and  either  the  Oceanid 
Idyia  or  Hecate,  daughter  of  Perses,  When  Jason  came  from 
Thessaly  with  the  Argonauts  (q.  v.)  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece, 
M.,  whose  love  he  had  gained,  lulled  the  watching  dragon,  and 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  prize,  after  which  they  left  C^Jclus 
together.  At  lolcos,  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  Jason,  she 
induced  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  dismember  their  father's  body 
and  boil  it  in  a  cauldron,  assuring  them  that  thereby  they 
should  renew  his  youth.  After  this  M.  and  Jason  fled  to  .Argos 
where  the  latter  fell  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter,  Glaukc, 
but  M.  contrived  her  death  by  a  poisoned  robe.  At  last  she 
killed  her  own  children  by  Jason,  and  went  to  Athens,  whence 
she  was  forced  to  flee  for  plotting  against  the  life  of  Theseus, 
but  proceeded  to  Aria,  ever  afterwards  called  Media,  Her  story 
was  the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Euripides,  Seneca,  Comeille,  &c 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  M.  on  the  solar  hypothesis, 
see  Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

Hedell'in,  capital  of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  S.  America,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  v.illey  of  the  Cordilleras,  5030  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  a  large  transit  trade  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
emeralds,  &c.  In  1875  ^^^  amount  of  gold  and  silver  despatched 
from  M.  amounted  to  2,403,241  dollars,  of  which  1,768,568 
dollars  went  to  England.  A  railway  is  projected  from  the  rirer 
Magdalena  to  M.,  a  distance  of  133  miles.     Pop.  13,70a 

Me'dia  {ntada  —  *  land '  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  a  terri- 
tory of  ancient  Asia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Caspian,  L 
and  S.E.  by  the  desert  of  Iram,  S.  by  Persia,  W.  by  Assyria, 
and  N.VV.  by  Armenia.  It  was  550  miles  long  by  300  broad, 
had  an  area  of  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  and  comprised  the 
modem  province  of  Irak-Ajami,  with  parts  of  Kurdistan,  Lons* 
tan,  Azerbijan,  and  Ghilan.  Ecbatana  (q.  v.)  was  the  capital 
rf  this  district.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  Turanians,  who 
were  conquered  at  an  early  date  by  an  Aryan  race  (ihe  ii/jAw 
of  Gen.  X.  2),  entering  from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  The  dialect 
of  these  Medes  was  a  cognate  of  Zend,  their  religion  a  simple 
form  of  Zoroastrianism.  They  seem  to  have  been  masters  of 
Babylon  (2458-2234  B.C.),  and  afterwards  to  have  warred  with 
and  been  partially  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  the  first  mcniioa 
of  them  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  occurring  abont  8S0  b.c 
In  the  7lh  c,  on  the  fall  of  Assyria  (q.  v.),  they  founded,  under 
Cyaxares,  a  mighty  empire,  embracing  all  Persia,  Assyria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Cappadocia,  with  a  total  area  of  600,000  sq.  fflilev 
But  this  monarchy  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  vast  Cyaxa;e> 
successor,  Astyages,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Cymt 
(q.  V.)  in  558,  and  henceforth  M.  became  al»orbed  in  PeriJi, 
in  spite  of  two  attempted  revolts.  See  Rawlinson's  //isJc^ry  of 
Herodotus  (vol.  i.  pp.  401-422),  and  Grotc*s  History  of  Grem 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  301-312). 

Media'tor  is  one  who  reconciles  persons  who  are  at  varitDce 
Among  the  Jews  the  recognised  M.  between  God  and  the  people 
was  the  priest,  who  made  an  at-ontmtnX  for  them.  This  »c^^' 
ficial  language  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  who 
is  the  high-priest  and  M.  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  mikes  an 
Atonement  (q.  v.)  for  the  people.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  functions  of  a  M.  also  belong  to  priests,  who  iJ'^n* 
can  administer  the  sacraments,  offer  sacrifices,  and  grant  ahiolu* 
tion,  to  saints  (especially  the  Virgin  Mary),  on  account  of  thai 
superabundant  merit,  and  to  angels. 
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If adical  Dgparttaflnt  of  the  Army.   The  M.  D.  of  the 

A.  is,  not  to  the  oonmiiasaruLt,  the  most  important  of  the  non* 
coobitaiit  aectiooi  of  the  army,  the  duties  of  its  officers  being 
the  mainteBanoe  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  their  efficient  treat- 
neat  during  sickness,  and  the  snrgical  treatment  of  the  wounded 
in  time  of  war.     In  the  British  army  every  battalion,  when  in 
tbe  tempente  sone,  has  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant-surgeon; 
tod  when  in  India  or  the  tropics  an  assistant-surgeon  is  added. 
According  to  official  documents,  the  army  has  one  surgeon  for 
eve^  ao2  men*  while  the  civil  population  has  only  one  for  every 
1276  inhabitants.    The  M.  D.  of  the  A.  is  presided  over  by  the 
diiector-general,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Office  ;  a  deputy 
sniiQeon-geRerBl  of  the  sanitary  branch,  a  deputy  surgeon-genend 
of  the  statistical  branch,  a  surgeon-general  of  the  medical  branch, 
four  saxgcons-niajor,  and  a  senior  clerk.     The  different  grades 
are  surgeon,  surgeon-major,  deputy  surgeon-general,  and  sur- 
feon-generaL     Candidates  for  admission  to  the  service  must  be 
not  under  twenty-one  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  a 
board  of  medical  officers  must  determine  as  to  physical  fitness, 
and  they  mast  be  registered  practitioners,  possessed  of  two 
diplomas  or  licences,  one  to  practise  medicine  and  the  other 
soigery  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.    After  passing  a  profes- 
iH»al  esamination  by  the  examining  board,  they  are  required  to 
attend  a  ooune  of  practical  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley  on  (i)  hygiene,  (2)  cHnical  and  military  medi- 
cine, (3)  cHnJCTl  and  military  surgery,  and  (4)  pathology  of  dis- 
eases and  injuries  incident  to  military  service.    After  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  these  subjects  the  candidate  is  eligible  for 
a  commission  as  surgeon.     By  a  Royal  Warrant,  of  28th  April 
1876^  respecting  medical  officers  in  the  army,  a  complete  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected,  and  a  short-service  system  introduced. 
It  prorides^  inier  ttHa^  as  follows : — On  the  completion  of  ten 
yeais*  commissioned  service,  unless  the  surgeon  be  specially 
selected  for  further  employment  in  the  A.  M.  D. ;  or  if  he  be 
unwilling  to  continue  to  serve  therein,  his  services  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  all 
pension  or  retirement,  pensions  for  wounds  excepted,  the  sum 
of  £\oocx.     Every  year  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director-general  of  the  A.  M.  D.,  may  select, 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  Ftate,  a  number  of  surgeons, 
not  exceeding  six,  who  shall  be  retained  in  the  service,  and  shall 
be  promoted  after  twelve  years'  service  on  full  pay  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon-major.     All  promotion  from  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
major  to  that  of  deputy  surgeon-general  shall  be  given  for  ability 
and  merit  upon  the  selection  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
tbe  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  grounds  of  such 
selection  shall  be  stated  in  writin?  and  recorded  in  the  depart- 
ment.    The  full  pay  per  diem' of  a  surgeon,  on  appointment,  is 
135^  8|d. ;  and,  after  ten  years'  service,  17s.  6d. ;  of  surgeon- 
major,  according  to  length  of  service,  from  £1  to  £1,  5s. ;  of 
deputy  surgeon-general,  from  £l,  los.   to  £1,   17s.  ;  and  of 
sorgeon-general,  from  £2  to  £2^  los.     The  non-effective  pay 
of  the  above-named  officers,  is,  respectively  los. ;  from  i  is. 
to  £1 ;  from  £i,  is,  to  £1,  5s.  6d.  ;  and  from  £1^  los.  to 
£\^  17s.  6d.    A  medical  officer  retiring  after  full-pay  service 
of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards  may,  if  recommended  for  the 
same  by  the  head  of  his  department,  receive  a  step  of  honorary 
rank,  but  without  any  consequent  increase  of  pay.     Medical 
officers  shall  have  a  right  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty 
yean'  service ;  medical  officers  of  the  rank  of  surgeon-major,  or 
sorgeoo,  shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  and  all  surgeons-general,  and  deputy  surgeons-general,  at 
the  ac;e  of  sixty  years.    Good-service  pensions  are  awarded  to 
the  most  meritorious  officers,  and  six  of  the  most  meritorious 
officers  of  the  A.  M.  D.  are  selected  as  honorary  physicians,  and 
six  as  honorary  surgeons  to  the  Queen. 

HffiHlical  Department  of  tlie  Navy.  The  M.  D.  of  the 
N.  is  presided  over  l^  the  director-general  and  the  medical 
officer  at  the  Admiralty.  The  various  grades  in  the  service  are 
surgeon,  staff-surgeon,  fleet-surgeon,  deputy  inspector-gene- 
ral of  hospitals  and  fleets,  and  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
and  fleets.  The  regulations  for  obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
M.  D.  of  the  N.  are  similar  to  those  for  the  army.  After  com- 
pleting three  years'  fuU-pay  service,  surgeons  are  allowed  to  be 
examhied  for  the  lank  of  staff-surgeon,  but  no  surgeon  can  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  ttaff-snrgeon  until  he  shall  have  served 
five  yean,  two  of  which  must  liave  been  in  a  ship  actually 
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employed  at  sea.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  fieet-suigeon 
is  open  to  officers  for  distinguished  or  spedal  service,  although 
twenty  years  on  full  pay  may  not  have  been  completed ;  such 
fleet-surgeons  have  los.  a  day  half-pay.  Fleet-surgeons  rank 
with  commanders,  according  to  date  of  commission,  and  they 
are  appointed  to  the  flag-ships  of  commanders-in-chief  on 
foreign  service.  The  full  pay  per  diem  of  a  surgeon  is,  accor- 
ding to  length  of  service,  rrom  lis.  to  17s.  ;  of  a  staff-surgeon, 
i8s.  to  £it  2s.  ;  of  a  fleet-surgeon,  from  £i,  3s.  to  £1^  los. ; 
of  a  deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  £i,  lis. 
to  £1,  1 8s.  ;  of  inspector- general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  from 
£2f  5s.  to  £2,  10s.  The  half-pay  of  the  above-named  officers 
respectively  is  from  6s.  to  lis.,  from  lis.  to  14s.,  from  16s.  to 
i8s.  6d.,  from  £1^  is.  to  £1,  7s.,  from  £1^  us.  to  £1^  i8s. 
Retirement  is  provided  for,  according  to  age  and  service,  under 
special  regulations. 

Hedical  Fracti'tionera.    Qualified  M.  P.  are  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  such  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £2  in  respect  of 
qualifications  obtained  before  Tanuary  i,  1859,  and  of  £^  in 
respect  of  qualifications  obtained  since  that  date.     Every  pefton 
possessing  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualifications  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  :  Fellow,  Member,  Licentiate,  or  Extra- Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Phjrsicians  of  London,  of  Edin- 
iDurgh,  and  of  Ireland ;  Fellow,  or  Member,  or  Licentiate  in 
Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  Fellow 
or  Licentiate  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  London,  and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Dublin ;  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  or  Licentiate  of  Medicine  of  any 
uiuversity  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Licentiate  in  Surgery  of  any 
university  in  Ireland ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  doctorate  granted 
prior  to  2d  August  1858  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  university  or  col- 
lege, practising  as  a  physician  in  the  United  Kingdom  before 
ist  October  1858,  who  has  taken  such  degree  after  regular 
examination.     Persons  who  were  practising  medicine  prior  to 
181 5,  and  those  who  held  appointments  as  surgeons  or  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  army,  navy,  militia,  or  East  India  Company 
prior  to  1858,  and  persons  practising  on  foreign  or  colonial 
diplomas  or  degrees  prior  to  1858,  if  such  have  been  obtained 
after  regular  examination,  are  entitled  to  be  refi^tered.     Regis- 
tration is  not  compulsory,  but  unregistered  M.  P.  cannot  recover 
charges  for  professional  services  or  medicines  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  nor  can  they  hold  any  appointment  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  or  in  the  mercantile  marine ;  nor  can  they  hold  any 
public  medical  appointment,  nor  a  medical  appointment  in  any 
institution  not  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  nor 
can  they  sign  any  medical  certificate  required  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.     The  names  of  M.  P.  may  be  removed  from  the 
registration  roll  on  account  of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  M.  P. 
are  liable  to  prosecution  for  negligence  and  malpraxis.     The 
principal  appomtments  held  by  registered  M.  P.  are  as  follows : 
surgeons  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Indian  army,  and  in 
passenger  and  merchant  ships ;  medical  inspectors  of  merchant 
and  passenger  ships,  and  of  seamen ;  prison  and  factory  surgeons ; 
medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  medical  visitprs 
of  lunatics ;  medical  officers  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
and  in  parishes  and  unions;  public  vaccinators;  vaccination 
officers  ;  analjrsts  under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts ;  medical 
officers  of  health,  &c.,  &c      The  principal  statutes  affecting 
M.  P.  are— The  Medical  Act,  1858,  amended  i860,  1873,  and 
1876  ;  Incorporation  of  the  General  Council,  1862 ;  Amendment 
of  Medical  Acts  so  far  as  relates  to  London  University,  1873  ; 
Colonial    Practitioners,   1868;   The   Apothecaries  Act,   1815, 
amended  1874 ;  the  Practice  of  Anatomy,  1832,  amended  1871 ; 
Vaccination,  1867,  amended  1871  and  1874  ;  Medical  Witnesses 
at  Coroners'  Inquests,  1836,  amended  1837  ;  The  Sale  of  Poi- 
sons, 1868,  amended  1869;  The  Sale  of  Arsenic,  1851 ;  The 
Sale  of  Poisons  in  Ireland,  1870;  Lunacy  AcU  1838,  1840, 
1845,  1853,  1855,  i860,  1862  ;  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
1866  and  1869 ;  Surgeons  in  Passengers  Ships,  1855  ;  Surgeons 
in  Merchant  Ships,  1854  and  1867 ;  Prison  Surgeons,  1865 ; 
Factory  Surgeons,  1844 ;  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  1836 
and  1874  ;  Public  Health  in  England,  1875  ;  Public  Health  in 
Scodand,  1867 ;  Public  Health  in  Ireland,  1874 ;  Adulteration 
of  Food,  Drugs,  &c..  Acts,  i860  and  1872  ;  Local  Government 
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Board  Act,  1871  ;  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act, 
1872 ;  Act  to  Remove  Restrictions  on  Granting  Qualifications 
for  Registration  on  the  Ground  of  Sex,  1876 ;  The  Medical 
Practitioners  Act,  1876 ;  The  Vivisection  Act,  1876. 

Medical  School,  Netley.  The  military  M.  S.  at  N.  is 
attached  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  which  is  the  great  in- 
valid depot  for  the  whole  army.  The  director-general  of  the 
army  medical  department  is  president  of  the  senate,  the  other 
members  of  the  senate  being  the  physician  to  the  council  of 
India,  the  director- general  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
navy,  the  professors  of  the  army  medical  school,  and  the 
principal  medical  officer  at  Netley,  tx  officio.  There  are  four 
professors  and  assistant  professors,  who  teach  military  sur- 
gery, military  medicine,  military  hygiene,  naval  hygiene,  and 
pathology,  naval  hygiene  being  taught  by  an  additional  assis- 
tant professor.  Successful  competitors  for  appointments  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  Indian  medical  services  are  required  to  attend, 
subsequently,  at  Netley  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
course  lasts  four  months,  after  which  an  examination  is  held  to 
ascertain  the  progress  made  by  each  candidate.  The  candidates 
also  attend  the  wards  of  the  hospital  to  study  the  diseases  of  the 
invalids,  the  system  of  recruiting,  and  the  modes  of  keeping  the 
army  medical  returns  and  records.  During  his  service  at  Net- 
ley  each  candidate  receives  an  allowance  of  5s*  per  diem,  and 
2s.  per  diem  for  lodging  money,  if  quarters  are  not  found  him. 
Me  wears  uniform,  attends  the  medical  staff  mess,  and  is  under 
the  usual  military  discipline.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
the  candidate,  if  he  passes  the  examination  satisfactorily,  is 
eligible  for  a  commission  as  surgeon. 

Me'dici  (pron.  Medichi\  Fr.  M^dicis),  an  Italian  family  that 
first  gained   distinction   in   the  14th  c,  when  Giovanni  de  M. 
rendered  valuable  aid  to   Walter  of  Brienne,  Duke  of  Milan, 
especially  by  capturing  the  fort  of  Scarperia.     His  descendants 
Alamanno,  Salvestro — one  of  the  best  magistrates  Florence  ever 
had — and  Veri  de  M.,  added  lustre  to  the  name  ;  but  the  family 
star  seemed  on  the  wane  when  Antonio  was  executed  in  1397. 
Giovanni  deM.,  however,  a  rich  merchant  belonging  to  a  humble 
branch  of    the  family,    restored    its    fortunes,    and   dying   in 
1429  left  two  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  the  former  of  whom, 
while  continuing  his  father's  business  as  banker  and  merchant, 
mainly  directed  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  supreme  power 
in  Florence.      Concealing  a   great   ambition  behind   careless 
luxury  and  munificence,  twice  exiling  himself  that  the  Floren- 
tines might  find  how  necessary  he  was  to  them,  he  finally  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  Italy.     He  became 
the  princely  patron  of  science  and  all  liberal  arts.     From  the 
ruins  of  the  falling  Eastern  Empire  his  agents  rescued  priceless 
literary  treasures — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  which 
he  foimed  the  basis  of  the  Laurentian  Library  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent of  those  engaged  in  reviving  ancient  learning  were  in- 
vited to  live  in  his  palace  ;  when  Constantinople  was  captured 
in   1453  the  wisdom  of  the  East  was  laid  at  his  feet,  and  his 
school  of  philosophy,  the  first  established  in  Europe,  restored  to 
Plato  the  eternity  of  fame  he  had  nearly  lost;  he  raised  art  from 
the  dust  to  a  throne — in  liis  day  worked  Masaccio,  the  Piselli, 
the   Lippi,    Binozzo,    Sandro,   Ghirlandaio,  with  younger  and 
greater  men  ;  and  for  him  Donatello — Pygmalion-like  with  his 
Zuccone — wrought  daily  miracles  in  marble,  Brunelleschi  reared 
the  Duomo  that  Vasari  feared  would  make  the  heavens  envious, 
and  Ghiberti  cast   the  bronze   doors   in  San  Giovanni   which 
Michael  Angelo  thought  fit  for  the  gates  of  heaven.     With  all 
the  powers  of  gold  he  bought  the  hearts  and  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  with  wise  precaution,  moreover,  he  married  his 
children  to  representatives  of  the  leading  families  around  him  ; 
and  he  died  with  the  title  of  Pater  Patriae.     The  same  magnifi- 
cent policy  was  pursued  by  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo,  who 
succeeded  a  weak  father  in  1467.     His  brother  Giuliano,  at  first 
associated  with  him  in  the  government,  was  assassinated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reparata,  and  to  show  the  popularity  of  the 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  after  this  deed  several 
hotheads  of  the  Pazzi  faction  ran  through  the  streets  crying 
•  Liberty  and  the  People,'  the  mob  strung  them  up,  shouting 
Palle,  Palle  {ihf  Balls,  the  Medici  sign).     Not  without  strife 
with  Pope  Sixtua  IV.,  Ludovico  Sforza,  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  others,  Lorenzo  yet  devoted  most  of  his  years  to  the  culti- 
vation  of  science  and  literature.      He  himself  wrote   verses 
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which  Mirandola  declared  better  than  Dante'i ;  he  woald  read 
Plato  with  his  philosophers  in  the  morning,  and  sing  his  own 
obscene  songs  to  the  same  applauding  philosophers  in  the  em- 
ing.  The  classical  taste  made  fashionable  by  Cosmo  had  now 
gone  so  far  that  none  would  write  in  ItaUan,  or  in  anything  but 
the  best  Latin  or  Greek.  Cardinal  Bembo  writes  to  a  (hcnd 
that  he  had  better  not  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  their  barbar- 
ous style  might  corrupt  his  taste.  Lorenzo  effected  lome  im- 
provement here.  Still,  however,  he  continued  the  collection  of 
ancient  MSS.,  and  the  value  of  his  services  to  European  litera- 
ture in  this  work  is  beyond  all  computation.  He  collected  art 
antiquities  likewise  with  great  assiduity,  and  set  apart  his  gar- 
dens adjoining  St.  Mark's  &r  the  study  of  the  antique.  All  that 
could  please  the  intellect  and  the  senses  was  drawn  to  Florence; 
it  had  become  a  pagan  city  of  delight,  wherein  Ufe  was  a  con- 
tinual carnival.  This  was  the  state  of  matten  amid  which 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  dreaming  his  dreams  of  beaoty,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  imprisoning  his  genius  in  wondrous  gold  cups 
and  boxes,  and  Michael  Angelo  beginning  to  draw  men  as  gods, 
upon  all  which  the  stripling  Macchiavelli  looked  with  the 
glance  of  a  gamester,  and  Savonarola  with  tears  in  his  e^es. 

Lorenzo  died  April  8th,  1492.  His  son  Giovanni,  made 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  coq- 
tinned  the  patron  of  letters  and  art.  Pietro,  who  succeeded 
Lorenzo,  sacrificed  Florence  to  Charles  VIII. ;  but  Leo  agaia 
restored  the  family  to  power.  Cosmo,  not  a  direct  descendant 
of  Lorenzo,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  about  1539,  and 
founded  a  short  dynasty,  which  ended  in  1737.  Thepoliqof 
the  M.  was  ever  to  indulge  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and, 
blinding  them  to  national  interests  with  present  pleasures,  to  6z 
firmly  in  their  midst  the  foundations  of  an  absolute  monarcbj. 
As  princes  they  were  lavish  and  magnificent ;  bat  ai  men  thej 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  unscrupulous,  licentioos, 
cruel.  While  their  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  men  were  content  to 
take  splendour  for  worth  ;  but  when  it  sank  it  left  behind  a  night 
of  corruption  and  fear.  Sec  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorensc  de  M,  (a 
blindly  partial  panegyric),  and  his  /.ife  of  Leo  X. ;  Fabroni's 
Magni  Cositni Meduei  Vita  (Pisa,  1 789,  a  carefiil  work);  Galluni's 
Storia  del  Granducato  di  Toscana  sotto  i  M.  (Flor.  1781). 
For  an  antidote  to  Roscoe  see  Sismondi's  Histoire  da  Kffub- 
ligues  Italiennes  (Geneva,  1 807),  TroUope'i  CommomBealik  ij 
Florence  (4  vols.  Lond.  1 865),  Perrens'  Histoire  de  la  LUtkatun 
Jtalimne  (Par.  1 867) ;  and  Symonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy  (Land. 
1877). 

Medici'na,  a  thriving  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Bologna, 
28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Imola,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  wails. 
and  has  an  artesian  well  in  one  of  its  squares.  It  is  bailt  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Clatema,  and  possesses  many  fine  anti- 
quities.    Pop.  (1874)  11,355. 

Medi'cinal  Plants  are  very  numerous,  and  belong  to  the 
most  widely  different  orders;  and,  in  some  orders,  particalir 
properties  are  prevalent  Important  properties  are  oiien 
characteristic  of  a  very  limited  group  of  species,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Cinchonas,  In  almost  every  country,  plants  peculiar  to 
the  district  are  used  by  the  natives  for  medicinal  purposes 
The  value  of  many  having  been  fairly  established  bj  bn|; 
experience,  they  have  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  and 
transplanted  for  cultivation.  In  many  cases,  however,  pianu 
so  transplanted  have  not  retained  in  full  degree  their  on^inai 
properties,  owing  probably  to  variations  in  climate  and  soil.  The 
parts  endowed  with  the  medicinal  properties  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or  the  active  principles  mav  be  extiacted  by 
infusion  and  decoction,  or  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
more  active  ingredients  may  also  be  separated  in  the  form  of 
alkaloids.  Officinal  M.  P.  are  those  which  have  a  place  accorded 
them  in  pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  practice  of  educated  medical 
practitioners  ;  but  there  are  many  valuable  plants  which  are  not 
so  classified.  The  cultivation  of  M.  P.  is  carried  on  to  a  grtt! 
extent  at  Mitcham,  near  London;  and  Cinchona  trees  have 
been  recently  introduced  into  India  and  successfully  cnltinttd 
there  for  the  production  of  quinine.  See  M.  P,  by  Bentley  «al 
Trimen  (Lond.  1877). 

Medicine  and  Snr'gery,  Hiatonr  o£  The  early  H.  of 
M.  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  the  nrst  systematic  Utatijes 
appear  to  have  been  compiled  in  China  and  India.  Cholexi,  or 
a  disease  resembling  it,  was  described  in  China,  3500  B.C,  t^ 
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the  vox  luuDe  wliidi  it  now  bcwrs,  viz.,  kwo-luan.    The  sjrs- 
tcmtic  Hindu  works  on  medicine  appou'  to  h&ve  been  com* 

'  piled  and  amnged  before  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  my* 
iholo^.  The  Aynr-veda  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  system 
ii  mcdidne^  but  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  is  not  known. 
It  vat  probably  compiled  about  the  period  of  the  Mann  code  of 

!  bwi,  900  B.C,  bat  liagments  only  are  now  procurable.  The 
Chaiaka  is  the  most  ancient  existing  medical  work  of  the 

,  Hindiis^  and  maj  be  compared  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
who  probably  derired  some  of  his  obsenrattons  from  this  source. 

.   The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  dial(^es  between  the 

I  master  and  bis  pnpib,  and  consists  of  eight  books.  The  Sus- 
fou,  supposed  to  be  of  later  date,  is  more  systematic  than  the 
Llianka,  and  is  divided  into  six  books,  as  follows : — (i)  Medical 
doctfine,  (2)  Pathology,  (3)  Anatomy,  (4)  llierapia,  (5)  Doctrine 
of  AnddoteSi  and  (6)  The  Supplementary  Section.  Medicine 
fifts  practised  by  the  Vaisya  caste,  and  it  was  said  that '  the 

I  Bcahmin  kamed  the  medioU  Shastres  for  his  own  interest  and 
character ;  the  Kshatrya,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  and  the 
Vaisja,  for  his  subsistence,  as  he  was  alone  allowed  to  receive 

I   recompense  from  the  sick.' 

It  is  probable  that  medical  science  extended  from  India  to 

I   ^J?^  %7P^  ^^^  ^'^o™  thence  to  Lower  Egypt ;  for  the  natives 

I  of  udia  had,  from  time  immemorial,  commercial  relations  with 
the  Golf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea  ports.  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus^  successfully  cultivated  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, and,  in  practice,  they  divided  it  into  distinct  brandies. 

'  The  writings  01  Moses  show  that  the  Jews  had  paid  considerable 
attestioQ  to  medical  sdence,  more  especially  the  highest  branch 
of  it,  viaL ,  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  con* 
:3{iaas  dtieases  by  isolation  and  cleanliness.  The  Chinese, 
Hmdns,  Egyptians,  and  Jews  paid  great  attention  to  hygiene, 
and  the  Mosaic  code  of  tanitaiy  lavrs  is  much  superior,  in  some 

.   rcfpecta,  to  any  that  have  since  been  compiled.    Cheiron,  the 

•  centaur,  a  native  of  Thessaly,  is  fabled  to  have  introduced  the 
art  of  medidne  among  the  Greeks,  probably  from  Egypt,  and 

I   to  have  instnicted  the  heroes  engsiged  at  the  siege  ot  Troy  in 

I  the  art  <£sculapttts  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cheiron,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  '  the 
hUadess  phvsician.'  who  went  about  Greece  healing  diseases 

I  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  After  his  death,  divine  honours 
were  paki  to  him,  and  temples  were  erected  to  him  in  various 

i  j-arts  of  Greece.  Two  of  his  tons  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
tiie  Trojan  war.  For  several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war, 
medical  practice  was  confined  to  the  Asdepiades  (q.  v.),  the 
repoted  descendants  of  iEsculapius,  and  the  temples  dedicated 
10  him  were  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  schools  of  medi- 
dne. According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  possessed  more 
Biedical  skill  than  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hjrrtaspes.  Pythagoras,  who  lived  600  b.g:,  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  prindples  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
medictne,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  His  pupils, 
Deaocrittts  and  Heraclitus,  paid  spedal  attention  to  comparative 
anatomy,  and,  probably,  nrst  dissected  the  human  subject. 
Heir  contemporary,  Heitxlicus,  first  introduced  the  practice  of 
gymnastic  exercises  as  a  part  of  hygiene  and  medical  treatment. 
The  one  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  in- 
diridaal,  dther  of  hia  own  or  of  any  other  age,  to  the  advance- 
meat  of  both  medicine  and  surgery  is  Hippocrates  (q.  v.),  who 
fived  about  400  BlC  Taking  experience  as  his  guide,  he  care- 
failjr  obaerved  nature,  and  a^er  collecting  facts,  he  sought  to 

>  dedsee  the  general  laws  by  which  these  facts  might  be  explained. 
In  his  writings  we  meet  with  the  first  traces  of  physiological 
•cienoe.  His  reputation  prindpally  rests  upon  the  improvements 
vhich  he  eflfected  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  yet  ne  was  evi- 
<icnt]y  skilled  in  the  art  of  surgery.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  bandaging ;  he  used  the  trepan,  and 
aho  complicated  marhinrs  in  tedudng  dislocations,  and  he 
ta{yped  the  diest  in  cases  of  hydrothorax.    His  sons,  Thessalus 

-  aad  Draco,  and  his  son*in-law  rolybius,  were  the  founders  of  the 
medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the  Hippocratean  or 
Dogmatic  SchodL 

The  successors  of  Hippocrates  were,  for  a  long  time,  content 
to  follow  the  course  of^thdr  master,  and  to  yield  unqualified 
•ncnt  to  all  lus  doctrines.    Dioctes  of  Car^tus  obtained  great 

(  celebrity  lor  his  learning  and  skill.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
aaaiomy;  the  study  of  the  vascular  system ;  the  nature  of  the 

I    respiratorj  prooesa,  and  the  appearances  of  Uie  urine  in  disease. 


He  also  invented  an  instrument  for  the  extraction  of  darts.  Praxa- 
goras  of  Cos  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  arteries  from  the 
veins^  and  to  recognise  the  state  of  the  pulse  as  an  index  of  the 
condition  of  the  vital  powers.  His  surgical  practice  was  bold 
rather  than  prudent,  as,  in  cases  of  colic,  he  opened  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  Aristotle  made  great  advances  in  natural  history 
and  anatomy.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  origin  of  all  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  heart,  and  he  gave  the  name  ofaorta  to  the 
laigest  artery  in  the  body. 

The  next  important  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  was  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
about  500  B.a,  where  students  of  medicine  enjoyed  many  pri* 
vileces,  the  most  important  being  the  opportunity  of  dissecting 
the  human  subject,  the  bodies  of  criminals  having  been  given 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  most  cdebrated  anatomists  of  that 
period  were  Erasistratus  (q.  v.)  and  Herophilus,  who  discovered 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  lact«d  vessels.  At 
about  this  time  the  profession  of  medicine  was  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  dietetics,  pharmacy,  and  surgery,  each 
division  being  exercised  by  separate  individuals.  The  suigeons 
of  Alexandria  attained  considerable  dexterity,  and  operated 
for  stone  in  the  bhidder  with  the  afparaius  minora  as  de- 
scribed by  Celsus;  and  Ammonius,  about  this  time,  invented 
an  instrument  for  crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
Alexandrian  ph^icians  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect 
called  the  Empties,  the  founder  of  the  sect  being  Serapion,  a 
pupil  of  Herophilus.  The  Dogmatists  maintained  that  the 
treatment  of  disease  should  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  structure  and  functkms  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence 
of  remedies,  and  the  effects  of  disease  upon  it ;  while  .the  Empi- 
rics maintained  that  such  knowledge  was  unnecessary  and  unat* 
tainable,  and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only  guide  to 
practice.  For  some  centuries  the  progress  of  memcme  was 
arrested  by  the  controversies  of  the  rival  sects. 

The  next  important  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  was  the  Roman. 
Archagathus,  a  Peloponnesian  surgeon,  settled  at  Rome  about 
2CO  B.a,  but  his  practice  was  so  severe  and  so  unsuccessful  that 
he  was  banished.  About  a  century  after,  Asdepiades,  of  Bi* 
thynia,  acquired  a  great  reputation,  from  the  strict  attention 
which  he  paid  to  the  comfort  of  his  patients.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into  acute  and  chronic. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  his  pupil  Themison,  of  Laodicea,  who 
founded  a  sect  called  MethoJics,  who  adopted  a  middle  course 
between  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics,  and  were  the  pre* 
vailing  sect  for  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  Among  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  were  Soranus  and  C.  Aurdianus,  some 
of  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Dogmatists  broke 
up,  finally,  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Punt" 
matics,  iepresented  by  Aretaeus  (q.  v.),  of  Cappadoda,  and  the 
Eclectics,  of  whom  Archigenes,  of  Apamea,  who  practised  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Trajan,  was  the  most  cdebrated. 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  age  is  Aulas  Cornelius 
Celsus  (q.  v.),  the  first  native  Roman  practitioner  whose  name 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  who,  in  his  work  Dc  MecHcinA, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  H.  of  M.  He  defends  the  study  of  ana* 
tomy  against  the  Empirics,  gives  excellent  surgioal  precepts 
regarding  lithotomy,  trepanning,  the  treatment  of  fractures  and 
dislocations,  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depression,  and  the 
reduction  of  hernia.  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  to  bleeding  vessels.  Among  physicians  of 
this  age  may  be  mentioned  Andromachus,  the  inventor  of  the 
theriaca;  PUny,  the  naturalist;  and  Dioscorides.  Hdiodorus 
and  Antyllus,  celebrated  surgeons  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  advancement  of  sur|;ery.  The  latter  speaks 
of  the  operation  for  cataract  by  extraction,  gives  directions  for 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  the  radiou  cure  of  hydrocele 
by  incisions  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  wridngs  of  Claudius  Galenus  (q.  v.),  commonly  called 
Galen,  who  was  bom  at  Pergamus  in  the  year  130  A.D.,  form 
an  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M;,  and  were  universally  acknowledged 
as  ultimate  authority  until  the  l6th  c,  when  they  were  attacked 
and  publicly  burned  by  Paracelsus  (q.  v. ).  Galen's  contributions 
to  medical  sdence  were  so  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors 
firom  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  to  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  they  acted  for  centuries  as  a  chedc  to  all  attempts 
at  further  improvement  Paulus  iEgineta  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  c.,  and  was  the  last  physician  of  any  note  of  the 
Gredc  school  of  medicine. 
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The  next  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  is  the  advent  of  the  Arabian 
school.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  641,  by  the 
Moslems,  ihe  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  enlarged  by  copious  commentaries. 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  a  medical  college  was  founded  at 
Bagdad,  and  public  hospitals  were  built.  Rhazes,  who  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  loth  c,  was  the  first  writer  of 
note,  and  the  first  to  describe  smallpox  and  measles.  Avicenna 
(a.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  iith  c.,  and  was  called  *  the  prince 
01  physicians,*  wrote  the  Canon  AIedicin(Zy  a  cyclopaedia  of 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Albucasis,  who  died  A  D. 
1 1 12,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  surgeons,  but  his 
practice  was  attended  with  unnecessary  severity.  Haemorrhage 
from  a  bleeding  stump  was  arrested  by  dipping  the  part  imo 
boiling  pitch,  a  practice  continued  by  Arabs  till  the  present 
day.  Avenzoar  and  Averhoes  (q.  v.),  though  natives  of  Spain, 
wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  Arabian  school  made  no 
advances  in  surgery,  but  did  good  service  to  medicine  by  the 
correct  description  of  several  diseases,  the  first  record  of  new 
and  important  ones,  the  introduction  of  new  articles  into  the 
materia  medica,  and  by  making  known  the  first  elements  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  as  the  art  of  distillation,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  various  metallic  oxides  and  salts. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arabian  school  an  interval  of  300 
years,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  c,  elapsed,  during  which  the 
science  of  medicine  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  c.  a  medical  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Salerno,  in  Italy,  the  earliest  establishment  where 
regular  medical  diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates,  after  they 
had  passed  through  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  certain  examinations.  In  1163,  the  Council  of  Tours 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation, 
and  surgery  was  abandoned  to  the  laity.  The  Salerno  school 
was  gradually  eclipsed  by  the  medical  schools  at  Bologna, 
Padua,  Vienna,  Paris,  &c.,  in  the  14th  and  isth  centuries. 
Mondini  publicly  dissected  two  human  bodies  at  Bologna  in 
13 1 5.  Gilbertus  Anglicanus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I4lh  c.,  is  the  first  English  surgeon  whose  name  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  15th  c.  gave  birth  to  Lin- 
acre,  who,  after  studying  at  Oxford,  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua,  and  afterwards  founded 
the  London  College  of  Physicians.  During  the  15th  c.  syphilis 
first  broke  out  in  Italy ;  the  sweating-sickness  first  appeared  in 
this  country,  and  hooping-cough  and  scurvy  were  first  described. 
The  sect  of  chemiccu  physicians  arose,  headed  by  Paracelsus, 
who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen,  and  who  maintained 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body  may  be  explained  by 
the  same  chemical  laws  as  those  which  rule  inorganic  matter ; 
but  the  chemists  of  that  age  did  nothing  to  advance  medicine 
beyond  adding  several  valuable  metallic  preparations  to  the 
materia  medica. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  i6th  c.  surgery  was  still  in  a 
degraded  condition ;  but  at  length  Antonio  Beneveni,  a  Flor- 
entine physician,  insisted  that  the  compilations  of  the  ancients 
and  the  Arabians  should  be  relinquished  for  the  observations  of 
nature.  The  labours  of  Ve^alius  gave  birth  to  anatomy,  and 
the  art  of  surgery  assumed  a  higher  rank.  The  most  celebrated 
surgeon  of  the  i6th  c.  was  Ambrose  Pare,  a  native  of  Laval, 
who  revived  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  haemorr- 
hage. At  this  time  the  practice  of  surgery  was  associated  with 
that  of  the  barber,  and  the  barber-surgeons  continued  to  prac- 
tise for  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  i6th  and 
the  17th  c  was  the  epoch  of  many  celebrated  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  Asel- 
lius,  Harvey,  Rudbeck,  Fabricius,  Glisson,  Bartholin,  Malpighi, 
\yillis,  Bellini,  Houke,  Sylvius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Seve- 
rinus,  the  restorer  of  operative  surgeiy.  The  most  celebrated 
English  surgeons  of  the  lyih  c  were  Richard  Wiseman  and 
William  Harvey  (q.  v.),  whose  name  is  rendered  immortal  by 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  benefits  of 
which,  as  regards  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Sydenham  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  physician  of  the  time,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  medical 
science  which  extended  over  Europe.  During  this  period, 
chemistry  was  separating  itself  from  alchemy,  and  advancing  to 
the  position^  of  a  science,  and,  by  its  combination  with  physio- 
log}'i  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of  physicians  called  the  Jlumoralists^ 
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who  considered  that  diseases  were  referrible  to  certain  fermenti* 
tions  which  took  place  in  the  blood,  and  that  certain  hunmn 
were  naturally  acid  and  others  naturadly  alkaline,  and  that  as  each 
predominated,  certain  specific  diseases  were  the  result,  which 
were  to  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  antidotes.  They 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  matheniatkal  physicians,  or  the 
iatro-matfunicUical  school,  represented  by  Borelli,  Sauvages* 
Keill,  Jurin,  Mead,  and  Freind,  who  applied  the  laws  of 
mechanics  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body.  These  rival  sects  were  followed  by  the  vitalisti^  headed 
by  Van  Helmont  (q.  v. ),  who  held  that  in  the  hving  body  there 
is  a  principle  which  presides  over  and  directs  all  the  pructs>ei 
of  the  living  body,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  innueoce  ot 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  c.  Boerhaave,  and  his  pupil. 
Van  Sweiten,  were  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  medidDc,  ^d 
they  adhered  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  vitaUU  school 
Haller  (q.  v.),  the  Swiss  anatomist,  and  the  father  of  modtni 
physiology,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility are  specific  properties  of  the  muscular  and  nerroos  sjstemi, 
a  doctrine  controverted  by  Professor  Whytt,  and  Porterfield  uf 
Edinburgh.  Cullen  (o.  v.),  of  Glasgow,  advanced  the  neace 
of  medicine  more  by  his  classification  of  diseases  than  by  the 
formation  of  the  Cullenian  school  of  medicine.  With  him  and  his 
former  assistant  and  acrimonious  rival,  John  Brown,  the  founder 
of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  theoretical  medicine 
ceased  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  physicians  have  not  been 
guided  by  any  general  medical  theory.  The  iSth  c.  was  rich  m 
distinguished  surgeons.  The  Dutch  surgeons,  Ruysch,  the  ana- 
tomist, Roonhuysen,  the  obstetrician,  and  Raw,  the  lithotofob:, 
concealed  their  modes  of  operation,  but  their  secret  practice  wis 
discarded  by  their  successors.  France  produced  two  sorgeoiu 
of  extraordinary  genius — Petit  and  Desault;  while  Great  Bhuln 
can  boast  of  Cheselden,  the  lithotomist,  the  two  Monros,  Cowpa, 
White,  Pott,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and  the  eminent  Tobn  Hooter; 
Italy  of  Lancisi  and  Morgagni ;  and  Germany  01  Heister  and 
Scemmering. 

The  present  century  may  be  considered  as  the  epodh  of 
physiological  experiment  and  clinical  observation,  and  the  list  of 
distinguished  physicians  and  sui^eons,  of  anatomists,  physiolo 
gists,  pathologists,  and  hygienists,  is  too  extended  even  f(X  enu- 
meration. In  no  former  epoch  of  the  healing  art  have  10  manr 
sure  advances  been  made  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  collatcrai 
sciences.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  chemical  re^igtnt-. 
galvanic  and  electric  appliances,  intimate  pathology,  and  pby- 
siology,  as  well  as  the  diagnosis  of  healthy  and  morbid  condi- 
tions, in  the  living  body,  are  being  advanced  with  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  By  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  recently  iuuo- 
duced  by  Sir  James  Simpson  (q.  v.),  the  most  formidable  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  without  pain,  and  by  the  antiicpoc 
system  of  surgery  introduced  by  Professor  Lister  of  Glasgow  vA 
Edinburgh,  the  dangers  resulting  from  them  are  reduced  to  » 
minimum.  The  most  marked  triumph  of  medicine  in  the  pre- 
sent century  has  been  the  application  of  vacdnation,  the  dis- 
covery of  Jenner  (q.  v.).  Within  recent  years  the  docinnc  of 
contagium  invunty  and  its  application  to  medicine  has  been,  ind 
is  stiU  being  investigated  with  the  most  wonderful  results.  Tue 
virus  of  vaccinia,  small-pox,  sheep-pox,  diphtheria,  erysipc'^s. 
and  glanders,  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  minate  parucb 
having  the  character  of  micrococci,  and  it  is  highly  probable  thii 
the  connection  of  all  the  specific  fevers,  such  as  typhus,  typhoid, 
scarlet-fever,  measles,  and  the  rest  of  the  contagious  dbca?es 
with  pathogenic  organisms,  will  soon  be  demonstrated.  Ti^< 
germ  problem,  as  applied  to  disease,  has  been  investigated  b? 
Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  Dr.  W.  Roberts,  Professor  Lister,  and 
most  recently  by  Professors  Tyndall  and  Cohn,  and  u  1S76  and 
1877  by  Dr.  Braid  wood  and  Mr.  Vacher,  on  behalf  of  the  Brr.>h 
Medical  Association.  The  spirit  of  research  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  medical  schoob  of  Europe  ;  and  Ameria  hai 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  medicine  and  sargcry. 
State  medicine,  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  is  gradually  assuming  an  impcKrtant  position,  a.'xl 
will  probably  soon  be  represented  by  a  Minister  of  Heaiih  u 
all  civilised  countries. 

Medlok  {Medicago\  a  genus  of  Legummosm^  oi  which  the 
most  important  species  has  suready  been  described  under  Lucerttc 
(q.  v.).     Another  of  considerable  cultivation  as  a  fodder  \>ii^'- 
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i«  *he  Biack  M.  or  Nonsuch  (il/1  lHf*ulina\  commgnly  sown  in 
admixtore  with  grasses  and  cIoTcrs,  and  amongst  farmers  fre- 
owBtlj  termed  trefoil  from  confusion  with  Trifolmm  procum' 
Mu  and  T:  mimts.  There  is  little  doabt  that  this  plant  has  the 
best  daim  to  the  name  Shamrock  (q.  y.).  It  is  a  very  common 
Britisb  fpedes.  The  genus  M.  differs  from  Trifolmm  by  having 
its  pod  sptrallr  curved  or  coiled,  instead  of  being  small  and 
setHy  enclosed  in  Ae  calyx.  It  conf ists  of  over  forty  species, 
priadpaJly  Mediterranean,  but  now  widespread  through  the 
world  as  weeds.  Many  have  the  pod  beset  with  hooked  spines, 
which  facilitate  their  dissemination.     Sec  Hedgehog  Plants. 

Xadieta'te  lan'gna,  in  £ng.  law,  is  a  jurv  half  English  half 
(bmgn,  to  try  a  question  between  a  foreigner  and  a  Denizen  (q.  v. ). 

Xedi'iiA  (Arab.  Medlnat-d-Nehi^  'city  of  the  prophet  Of  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Hedjas,  270  miles  N. 
of  Mecca,  and  130  N.E.  of  the  sea- port  of  Yambu.  The  inner 
(own,  built  in  an  oval  2800  paces  in  circumference,  at  the 
north-western  point  of  which  rises  the  citadel,  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  40  feet  high,  with  thirty  towers,  and  pierced  by  three 

ru.  Beyond  this  extend  the  suburbs.  The  chief  building  of 
is  its  grand  mosque,  £1  Haiam  (*  the  inviolate '),  erected  on 
the  ste  of  Mohammed's  bouse  It  in  420  feet  long  by  340 
broad,  has  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  400  pillars,  and  in  its 
S.E.  angle  containa  the  reputed  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  the 
calift  Aou-Bekr  and  Omar.  Some  minor  mosques,  and  the 
(cbterranean  aqueduct  of  Suleiman  II.  (i6th  c.)t  bringing  water 
from  Roha,  2|  miles  distant,  are  the  only  other  noteworthy 
objects.  M.  has  even  less  trade  than  Mecca,  but  grain  and 
dates  are  exported  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Yambu.  Estimated  pop. 
16,00a  The  /atkrifipa  of  Ptolemy,  M.  is  famous  as  the  asylum 
(622)  of  Mohammed,  and  the  scene  of  his*death.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Wahabis  (1804),  retaken  by  the  Egyptian  pasha  (1818), 
and,  along  with  Hedjas,  was  ceded  to  Turkey  (1867).  It  u  now 
the  leat  of  a  Turkish  pasha  of  the  first  rank. 

XadinA  d«  Bioaeoo  ('  M.  of  the  dry  stream '),  a  decayed 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  waterless  SeqnUK  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Valladolid.  It  still 
poveges  four  monasteries,  three  churches  (one  a  noble  Gothic 
DQikltag,  with  a  gorj^eons  high  altar  and  twenty*four  bells),  a 
eutle,  and  two  hospitals ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  great 
coflUDerdal  centre  of  Spain,  its  cloth  and  linen  winning  for  it 
the  title  of  India-Ckka  (<India  Minor').  Here  the  French 
tnder  Beasiirea  defeated  Cuesta,  July  14,  i8o8w     Pop.  450a 

¥w1ina4<irton.i«  (Arab.  *city  of  Sidon,'  the  Phoenician 
Atid9\  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  23  miles 
LSwE.  of  that  citT,  contains  a  line  Gothic  church  and  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  M.-S.  (a  branch  of  the  Guzman 
fuady),  and  has  a  manufacture  of  aicarroMas,  or  porous  water* 
cooIa    Pop.  10,800. 

]Iadia«t-ttl-Fa3riiiiL    See  Fayum. 

Xadila'tio  Fu'gSB,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  to  abscond,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
rmsdiction  a  a  court  of  law.  A  creditor  of  any  one,  on  making 
aa  oath  before  a  magistrate  that  his  debtor  is  in  medittUione  fugx 
to  sTotd  payment,  will  get  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  debtor 
and  have  him  examined.  Should  the  accusation  appear  to  the 
nacittrate  to  be  true,  he  will  grant  a  warrant  to  imprison  the 
icbtor  until  he  find  security  /Wat^  sistL  But  should  the 
creditor  have  proceeded  oninsufncient  grounds,  he  will  be  liable 
•a  damages,  and  even  the  judge  may  be  so  also,  if  he  have  acted 
iBcaatiottsly.    In  English  law  see  Debtors,  Absconding. 

Kediterra'hean  Sea,  so  named  on  account  of  its  position 
between  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  was 
(^Ikd  b^  the  earlier  Greek  poets  simply  the  'Sea ;'  by  later 
prose  writen,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  inner  or  internal  Sea, 
m  opposition  to  the  Atlantic,  or  external  Ocean,  and  also  '  Our 
Ses.  The  name '  Mediterranean '  is  not  classical,  occurring  first  in 
Solinni,  bat  it  has  become  the  recognised  appellation  through- 
f^x  Europe  hi  modem  times.  The  M.  S.  is  2200  miles  long  and 
laoo  broad,  from  the  bay  of  Tunis  to  that  of  Sidra.  Its  area  is 
977»ooo  sq.  miles.  Penetrated  by  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  aikd  partly  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Spain,  it  is  of 
a  most  irr^lar  aimpe^  and  bears  various  names  in  different  parts, 
«/.•  the  Tuscan*  Ionian,  Adriatic^  and  ^gean  seal.  Its  chief 
aucts  are,  in  Europe,  Uie  Gulis  of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto, 


Lepanto,  Koron,  Kolo-Kyihia,  and  Salonica  ;  in  Asia,  Adramyti, 
Smyrna,  Adia,  and  Askanderum ;  in  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes. 
It  receives  rapid  currents  both  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  through 
the  Dardanelles  in  the  E.,  besides  draining  the  NUe,  Rhone, 
Po,  Ebro,  &c  Owing,  however,  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
sheltering  it  from  the  cold  N.  winds,  and  to  its  instant  exposure 
to  the  hot  winds  of  Africa,  the  M.  has  a  temperature  3^5'  F. 
higher  than  the  Atlantic.  The  temperature,  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  expeditions  of  1869-70,  is  uniform  below  100  fathoms, 
where  it  becomes  fixed  about  55^  Its  water  contains  about 
one-sixth  or  one  per  cent,  more  salt  than  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
because  of  its  more  rapid  evaporation.  The  depth  in  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  is  5500  feet,  but  between  Cape  Bon  and  Sicily, 
where  a  bank  nearly  divides  the  sea,  it  is  only  200,  and  in  some 
parts  diminishes  to  40.  The  currents  and  tide,  both  of  slight 
character,  are  greatly  marked  by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  in 
spring  are  S.E.  and  S.  W.,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  N.E.  and 
N.WT  The  highest  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  is  between  5 
and  6  feet ;  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt  it  is  only  i  foot.  The  Suez 
Canal  (q.  v.)  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea. 
There  are  valuable  tunny,  anchovy,  pilchard,  sardine,  and 
mackerel  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  also  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  red  coral.  See  The  Mediterranean^  by  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  (Lond.  1854). 

jffedjidi'eh,  a  town  in  the  Dobnidscha,  European  Turkey, 
nearly  midway  between  Tchemavoda  on  the  Danube,  and  Kiis- 
tendjieon  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  station  on  the  railway  uniting  these 
places.  It  was  founded  in  1859,  and  named  in  honour  of  Abdul 
Medjid.  M.  owes  its  origin  to  the  immigration  of  Tartars  from 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban  steppes,  after  the  close  of  Uie  Crimean 
war,  when  Russia  began  to  deal  ruthlessly  with  her  Mussulman 
subjects.  It  is  now  reckoned  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Dobrad- 
scha,  and  has  a  pop.  of  20,000.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  are  an  industrious  and  temperate  race. 

Medlar  {AiesfiHus),  a  genus  of  Rosacea  closely  related  to 
Pyrus^  There  is  only  one  species,  viz.,  M,  Gemumka^  a  low 
deciduous-leaved  tree,  native  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  per- 
haps indigenous  in  the  extreme  S.E.  counties  of  England.  Its 
fruit,  which  is  abont  the  size  of  a  very  small  apple,  ripens  in 
November,  and  can  be  either  made  into  a  jelly,  or  eaten  raw 
when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  (see  Shakespeare,  As  Yon  Like 
It,  Act  iii  Scene  2).  It  then  has  a  peculiar  flavour  and  addu* 
lous  taste,  relished  by  some,  but  dishked  by  others. 

Kedull'a  Oblongra'ta  is  the  continuation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  into  the  base  of  the  Bnun  (q.  v.).  It  is  connected  with 
the  cerebellum  by  the/MSj  varoUL    its  injury  is  fatal 

Meduirary  Bays:    See  Exogenous  Plants  and  Pith. 
Kedull'ary  Sarco'xna.    See  Can'cbr. 

Keda'sa,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  kinds  of  Jelly- 
fishes  (q.  v.),  and  erroneously  to  the  free-fioat;ng  reproductive 
buds  of  Zoophytes  (q.  v.),  which  closely  resemble  ieilyfishes  in 
appearance.  1  ne  Medustdet  is  an  order  of  Hydrotoa  (iq.  v. ),  repre- 
sented  by  the  true  jelly>fishes.  As  now  constituted  in  modem 
zoology,  it  represents  that  portion  of  the  old  group  AcaJepfue  (q.v.), 
which  included  iht  Gymne>pktkalmate  or  'naked-eyed'  M.,  in 
which  the  sense-organs  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  body 
were  not  protected  by  a  hood.  Each  member  of  the  order  con- 
stitutes a  single  animal,  the  body  consisting  of  a  bell-shaped  disc, 
fromtheroof  of  which  a  single/^/)^^,  including  a  mouth,aepends. 

Med'wa7,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  Felbridge  Park, 
Surrey,  and  flows  N.E.  through  Kent,  past  Maidstone  and 
Rochester,  joining  the  Thames  at  the  Nore.  It  is  about  60 
miles  in  length.  The  estuary  at  its  mouth  is  an  important  har- 
bour.    Here  are  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  and  Sheemess. 

Meeanee'  (Miani),  a  village  in  the  province  of  Scinde, 
British  India,  on  Uie  bank  of  the  Fulailee  branch  of  the  Indu!(, 
6  miles  N.  from  Hydrabad.  Here  Sir  Charles  Napier  completelv 
defeated  the  Beluchi  army  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  on  17th 
February  1843.  The  enemv  numbered  22,000^  the  British  only 
280a  As  the  result  Hydrabad  immediately  surrendered,  as  also 
did  the  Ameers,  and  Scinde  was  won.  Sir  Charles  Napier  did 
not  approve  of  the  war,  and  his  pun  on  this  occasion  has  become 
historical— /Vrrovi^  'I  have  sinned'  (Scinde), 
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Meerane,  a  town  of  Saxony,  between  the  Mulde  and  Pleisse, 
10  miles  N.  of  Zwickau  by  rail.  It  employs  more  than  15,000 
looms  in  the  manofacture  of  woollen  and  mixed  fabrics,  which 
are  mostly  sent  to  N.  America  and  Japan.  In  1847  M.  was 
a  mere  country  town  with  7345  inhabitants,  but  in  1875  it  had 
a  pop.  of  21,277. 

Meer  Oosslm  (Mir  Kasim),  the  last  of  the  Nawabs  of 
Bengal  who  retained  any  shadow  of  independence.  In  1 760  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  British,  in  substitution  of  their 
former  creature,  his  own  father-in-law,  Meer  Jaffier.  The  price 
paid  was  ;£'200,ooo,  and  the  cession  of  Midnapur,  Burdwan, 
and  Chittagong.  He  was  an  energetic  man,  who  set  himself  to 
reform  the  administration,  and  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  The  rupture  was 
precipitated  in  1763  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Calcutta 
Council.  The  Mohammedan  sepoys,  though  trained  in  the 
European  fashion,  were  everywhere  defeated  ;  and  the  Nawab, 
in  revenge,  murdered  several  distinguished  Hindus,  and  finally 
massacr^  his  English  prisoners  at  Patna,  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty.  M.  is  said  to  have  died  long  afterwards  in  poverty 
at  Delhi. — Meer  Jaffier  (Mir  Jafar),  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  set 
up  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Plasscy,  He  ruled  from 
1757  to  1760,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  the  English  in  favour 
of  Meer  Cossim,  to  be  again  set  up  in  1765.  His  death  occurred 
in  that  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  importu- 
nity with  which  the  Calcutta  Council  pressed  their  claims  for 
pecuniary  compensation.  He  had  previously  won  a  reputation 
as  a  general,  but  his  subservience  to  the  English  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  '  Clive's  Jackass.'  His  lineal  descendant  is  still  (1877) 
the  titular  Nawab  of  Bengal,  with  a  pension  of  ;f  150,000  a  year. 

Meer^schaum  (Ger.  'sea-foam,'  in  allusion  to  its  lightness 
and  white  colour),  a  soft  compact  mineral,  a  hyd rated  silicate  of 
magnesia  (silica  60*9,  magnesia  26*1,  and  water  12),  found  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia,  Spain,  France,  and 
Morocco,  but  principally  in  Anatolia.  It  absorbs  grease,  and 
when  newly  excavated  makes  a  lather  like  soap,  hence  the  Turks 
use  it  as  a  detergent.  Its  principal  use  is  for  making  tobacco- 
pipes  and  cigar-holders,  an  industry  whose  centre  is  Vienna. 
After  being  smoked  for  some  time,  a  M.  pipe  assumes  a  rich 
amber-brown  colour,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  absorption  of 
the  oil  of  tobacco,  and  partly  to  the  dry  distillation  of  liquid  fat 
and  wax,  in  which  the  pipes  are  soaked  before  being  sent  into 
the  market. 

Meerut'  (Mfrath),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  and  division 
of  the  same  name  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  25 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  35  miles  N.E. 
of  Delhi;  pop.  (1872)  81,386,  of  whom  29,395  were  in  the 
cantonments  N.  of  the  town.  The  history  of  M.  goes  back 
to  the  Buddhist  period,  as  is  proved  by  an  inscribed  column 
of  Asoka ;  and  the  town  was  often  sacked  by  the ,  Moham- 
medans. It  contains  many  old  temples  and  tombs,  and  one 
of  the  largest  churches  in  India.  Though  a  station  on  the 
Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Railway,  its  trade  is  small,  and 
there  are  no  manufactures.  It  is  reputed  to  be  very  healthy. 
The  cantonments  contain  a  European  force  of  all  arms,  espe- 
cially artillery,  and  form  the  headquarters  of  a  military  division. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  outbreak  took  place  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857.  Some  troopers  of  the  3d  Bengal  Cavalry  had  been  con- 
demned to  long  imprisonment  for  refusal  to  touch  the  '  greased 
cartridge.*  On  Sunday,  May  loth,  in  the  evening,  their  com- 
rades rose,  and  with  the  20th  Infantry  and  all  tlie  bad  characters 
of  the  town,  murdered  every  European  they  met,  and  released 
the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  They  then  made  their  way  safely  to 
Delhi,  where  the  standard  of  the  *  Great  Mogul  *  was  forthwith 
set  up. — The  district  of  M.,  which  lies  in  the  Doab  between 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  has  an  area  of  2360  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1872)  1,276,114.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Hindun,  and 
Dy  the  Ganges  and  E.  Jumna  Canals.  The  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  com,  pulses,  sugar-cane,  and  vegetables ;  the 
exports  are  grain,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  indigo.  The  chief  towns 
are  the  rising  railway  junction  of  Gliaziabad,  Gurhmukteswar  on 
the  Ganges,  Hapur,  and  Sardhana. 

ICeet'ing^,  Sedi'tious.  Any  number  of  persons  may  in 
England  assemble  for  any  legal  purpose  of  action  or  of  delibe- 
ration. But  a  meeting  with  the  object  of  infringing  the  law,  or 
of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  is  seditious,  and  an  ofTence  at 
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common  law.  When  such  takes  place  justices  are  wair&nicu  in 
swearing-in  special  constables  (see  Constable),  and  in  adopt- 
ing the  precautions  prescribed  by  i  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  41.  Sedi- 
tion may  verge  on  treason,  and  come  within  the  scope  of  as  ^^ 
III.  a  J  a  levying  of  war,  and  an  attempt  by  intimidatioa  and 
violence  to  alter  established  institutions. 

Mega'ceroB  (Gr.  '  large-homed '),  or  IriBli  Elk,  the  name 
given  to  a  large  genus  of  extinct  deer,  the  Af.  Hibemicus  or  Or- 
vus  Afegaceros  of  palaeontologists.  The  remains  of  this  genns 
occur  in  Pliocene  deposits  in  Ireland,  England,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  M.  existed  in  the  Post-tertiarv 
or  Recent  period.  The  antlers  were  large  and  spreading,  som«- 
times  measuring  10  feet  from  tip  to  lip.  The  ^L  was  a  true 
deer,  allied  to  the  fallow-deer  and  the  reindeer. 

Megalioh'tliys  (Gr.  *  large  fish '),  a  genus  of  fossil  Gandi 
fishes  found  in  the  Carboniferous  formations.  They  attained  » 
very  large  size.  The  tails  were  *  heterocercal,'  or  unequally 
lobed,  the  teeth  large,  conical,  incurved,  and  usually  smooth, 
but  occasionally  ridged  or  grooved. 

Megal'odon  (Gr.  '  large-toothed '),  a  genns  of  fossil  Zmk/^'- 
branchiate  mollusca,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprimdtt  (qi  ▼.). 
The  shelb  of  M,  were  very  massive,  and  had  large  *  beaks.' 
They  are  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  system. 

Megalosau'ruB  (Gr.  *  large  lizard  \  a  genus  of  gigantic 
fossil  KeptUia,  included  in  the  order  Dtncsauria  or  OmitU^t* 
lida.  The  remains  of  M.  occur  in  the  Oolitic  and  in  the  VN'ild 
Clay  of  the  Chalk  series.  1  he  length  of  the  animal  has  been 
estimated  at  40  or  50  feet  The  thigh  and  shin  bones  meanrt 
about  3  feet ;  the  teeth  were  numerous,  conical,  and  lemted ; 
and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland,  they  seem  to  hare 
been  renewed  by  their  mode  of  growth,  and  to  have  presented 
no  appearance  of  wearing  action.  No  hard  parts  were  aereloped 
in  the  outer  skin. 

Megapodldse  (Gr.  *  large-footed  '),  a  family  of  Rasmalv 
Gallinaceous  birds,  including  the  jungle-fowl,  Leipoa,  and  tbe 
brush  turkey  or  tallegalla.  The  bill  is  straight  aiid  weak,  its 
sides  compressed,  and  its  tip  arched.  The  wings  are  rounded, 
and  the  tarsi  scaly.  The  hinder  toe  is  long  and  rests  00  tbe 
ground,  as  in  the  pigeons,  and  the  claws  are  carved. 

Meg'aris,  a  small  district  of  ancient  Hellas,  occnpjing  tbe 
N.  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  N.E.  bordenng'  a 
Attica.  Its  chief  town  was  Megara,  the  mother-city  of  ChalcedoQ 
and  Byzantium.  The  Megarians  claimed  to  be  theofiginatoa  of 
Greek  comedy ;  they  had  not  a  good  reputation  amoog  tbeir 
Hellenic  brethren,  and  are  represented  as  sensual  and  dtshcoe^ 
The  courtesans  of  M.,  known  as  the  '  Megaric  Sphi^xe^' were 
a  dangerous  race.  M.  has  given  name  to  a  school  of  philosophy, 
the  Megaric  School,  founded  by  Eudeides,  a  disciple  of  Socntes 
It  was  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  Pofu  of  the 
modem  town  of  Megara,  4023. 

Megass  or  Oane  Trash,  is  the  refuse  of  the  stalk  of  t>.e 
sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  is  expressed ;  it  is  used  for  fat\  and  10 
paper  making. 

Megathe'riom  (Gr.  Marge  beast'),  an  extiact  genus  cf 
Edentate  mammalia,  allied  to  the  existing  Sloths.  In  length, 
the  M.  must  have  measured  18  or  20  feet,  while  its  height  tn- 
about  8  feet ;  its  skeleton  being  massive  and  elephantiDe.  N<> 
incisor  or  canine  teeth  were  developed,  and  the  molars  nmbercti 
five  above  and  four  below.  In  shape  the  molar  teeth  are  quad- 
rangular, and  have  transverse  ridges  on  their  crowns.  Tbet 
appear,  further,  to  have  grown  during  the  whole  life  of  tbe  ao> 
mal,  like  the  tusks  of  elephants,  from  permanent  pulps.  Collr- 
bones  were  developed  ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  powerful,  s^ 
the  claws  large  and  strong.  The  pelvis  is  remarkably  solid  >»' 
compact,  and  the  conformation  of  the  hind-limbs  and  tail,  sbov- 
that  the  M.  had  the  power  of  raising  itself  from  thcgrooadsoa* 
to  reach  the  foliage  of,  or  even  to  uproot  trees.  The  tail  is  ven 
massive  and  thick.  The  remains  of  the  M.  occur  along  «i!  > 
those  of  the  mylodon  in  the  recent  deposits  of  S.  Ameria.  **^- 
Ctwieri  is  a  familiar  species. 

Megilp,  a  vehicle,  generally  formed  of  equal  parts  ctVnx^^ 
oil  and  mastic  with  a  little  sugar  of  loul,  nsed  by  oil  paioicr^ 
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It  flows  Ircely  from  the  peodl,  and  on  drying 
gdatiooas  ooBsisteaqr* 
Ib'grim.    See  HcmioiAkia. 

Xehedpore',  a  town  of  Cential  India,  in  the  oatlflng 
dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Indore,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Seepn,  a  tribataiy  of  the  Chnmbul,  300  miles  S.  W.  from  Agra. 
In  the  neighbonrhood  ocamed  the  battle  of  Bl,  in  December 
181 7,  when  the  Mahrattaa  under  Holkar,  and  the  Pindarees, 
were  decisively  defeated  by  General  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm.   The  result  was  the  pacification  of  Central  India. 

Xeh'emflt  Ali  was  bom  at  Karalla  m  Macedonia  in  1769, 
and  as  early  as  his  fourteenth  year  showed  himself  possMted  of 
the  dopUdty  and  courage  necessanr  for  military  service  in  the 
East  Entering  the  Turkish  army,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  in  1799 
at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Albanians,  and  assisted  toe  British 
against  the  Frendi.  Owing  to  his  military  ability  he  rose  to  be 
viceFoy  of  Egypt  (1806)  through  the  choice  of  the  Mamelukes 
(q.  T.},  whom  he  csctcrminated  in  181 1.  For  six  years  he  fought 
against  the  Wahabis  (q.  ▼.)  of  Arabia,  and  one  of  his  sons  con- 
qaered  several  provinces  of  Nubia.  M.  ^ve  the  Sultan  aid 
against  the  Greeks  when  they  declared  thetr  independence,  but 
the  krge  fleet  despatched  by  him  was  destroyed  at  Navarino  in 
1827.  In  1830  he  received  from  the  Porte  the  government  of 
Candia  for  his  services.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  be  demanded 
Syria,  which  he  tapidly  conquered,  and  was  only  restrained  from 
marching  upon  Constantinople  by  the  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  In  1839  the  Sultan  Mohammed  waged  war  on  M. 
in  order  to  regmin  Syria,  and  it  was  not  until  the  European 
powers  had  again  interfered,  until  his  forces  were  defeated  and 
Alesandria  blockaded,  that  he  abated  his  pretoisions,  oii  the 
condition  that  hia  family  should  inherit  the  sovereignty  of  EgTP^* 
Overcome  with  yean  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  in  1848, 
and  died  at  Cairo^  August  2,  1849.  M.  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remaricable  men  who  in  modem  years  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  East  Although  crafty  and  cruel,  his  intellect 
was  singularly  keen  and  strong,  and  his  efforts  to  graft  the  civili- 
laiioo  3l  Europe  upon  the  traditions  of  the  East  were  followed 
by  a  laige  measure  of  success.  See  Mouries,  Histmrt  de  M,, 
Vui-rn^EgypU  (3  vols.  Par.  1855-58). 

]Ceta«m0t  Ali  PaahA,  a  distinguished  Turkish  general, 
is  the  son  of  a  German  masidan,  and  was  bora  in  Magde* 
borg,  Prussia,  in  1829,  his  real  name  being  Jules  Detroit 
When  aged  fifteen  he  sailed  from  Hamburg  as  a  cabin  boy,  but 
on  account  of  cruel  treatment  deserted  from  his  ship  at  Constan- 
tinople. Here  he  secured  the  favour  of  Ali  Pasha,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  and  subsequently  Grand- Vizier,  who  sent  him  to  the 
military  college.  He  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  1853,  and  was 
on  Ouuir  Pasha's  staff  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  served  as 
general  officer  in  the  Servian  campaign  of  1876.  In  the  early 
sammer  of  1877  he,commanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  Mon* 
tenegro  with  such  success  that  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Mushir, 
and  OB  Abdul  Kerim's  dismissal  succeeded  that  officer  in  the 
sQpreme  command  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  Europe.  In 
September  1877  with  the  Turkish  right  he  tried  to  drive  in  the 
Russian  left  on  the  river  Lom,  but  after  some  apparent  successes, 
;  he  fell  back  to  his  original  positions,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
chief  command  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

Ibin'in^eii,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Sadio-Metmngen,  on  the  Werra,  to  the  S.  of  the  Thuringian 
WaU,  40  mUes  N.W.  of  Cobuig  by  rait  The  ducal  palace 
^  (completed  1682)  contains  some  good  pictures  and  a  huge  col- 
lection of  engravings.  A  beautiful '  Englihh  garden '  or  park  is 
attached  to  the  palace.  M.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Credit 
I    Mobilier  of  Central  Germany.    Pop.  (1875)  9S^i* 

X^flB'en,  an  old  town  of  Saxony,  picturesquely  situated  at 

the  influx  of  the  Triebisch  and  Meisse  into  the  Elbe,  1 J  miles 

N.W.  of  Dresden  by  rail.     The  fine  Gothic  cathedral  (936- 

1343)  stands  on  the  Schlossberg,  160  feet  above  the  town, 

1    contains  many  interesting  monuments  and  brasses,  and  has 

a  tower  (254  feet),  with  a  beautiful  open  spire.     Adjoining  it 

istbe  AlbrechUbuig  (1471-83),  a  huge  castle  built  on  a  prectpi- 

tons  rock,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  the  13th  c  with  an  old 

I    ahbey,  whidi  was  converted  into  a  school  in  1543,  where  Gellert 

I    sad  LesRug  received  their  early  education.     The  celebrated 

,    Royal  Poicdam  Factory  (with  600  men),  fonaerly  in  the  SebkMS, 

is  now  established  in  a  building  in  the  Triebischthal,  i^ 


from  M.  The  factory  was  founded  in  17 10,  shortly  after  Botti^er 
discovered  the  art  of  making '  diina.'  VL  has  also  iron  foundries 
and  engineering  works.  Fop.  (1875)  13,009.  The  town  was 
founded  by  Hemrich  I.  in  928,  It  was  the  sent  of  the  Mark- 
grafs  of  Sflixony  down  to  109a 

]C«in't«ning«rorHeiit6niii^er.  the  burgess  poets,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  continued  the  mic  poetry 
formed  and  developed  by  the  Minnesinger  (a.  v.).  Their  origin 
is  assigned  by  tradition  to  Heinrich  Frauenlob  of  Meissen  (lato- 
13 18).  It  is  probable  enough  that  he  first  founded  a  school  of 
M.  at  Mains,  and  that  the  example  was  afterwards  followed 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  imperial  cities.  It  was  chiefly  arti- 
sans {JMeisitr)  who  formed  such  corporations,  and  their  art  bears 
throughout  a  thoroughly  mechanical  character.  On  Fridays  they 
met  in  'Gesellschaften*  or  *  Ziinfte'  to  recite  their  poems  and  hear 
those  of  their  guild-brothers.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  follow 
with  nicety  a  sjrstem  of  external  rules  for  language  and  metre, 
called  '  Die  Tabulatur.'  They  had  regard  onlv  to  the  number 
and  position  of  the  verses  and  rhymes,  and  paid  no  heed  to  tone 
or  quantity.  When  a  member  produced  a  poem  held  fiiult- 
less,  he  was  by  the  '  Merker '  declared  a  '  Meister.*  The  M. 
pushed  the  mannerism  of  the  later  Minnesingers  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme,  and  their  reading  of  life  is  much  more  narrow  and 
barren  than  that  of  the  latter.  Genius  is  seldom  found  amon^ 
the  M.,  and  then  chieflj  among  writera  who  worked  in  other 
fields  of  poetry,  as  Heinnch  yon  Miigelin  in  the  14th  c.,  Muscat* 
blut  in  the  15th,  and  in  the  16th,  the  Niirnber^  shoemaker, 
Hans  Sachs,  who  wrote  4375  'Bar'  or  *Meisterheder.*  With 
the  17th  c.  the  M.  gradually  died  away ;  the  last  '  Genossen* 
schaft '  lingered  on  at  Ulro  till  1839.  Our  knowledge  of  the  M. 
is  mainly  derived  from  Puschmann,  Grundlkhir  Bericki  des 
diutschm  AintterfetOHj^s  (Gorlitz,  1573;  3d  cd.  as  Grumdlichtr 
Berk  hi  derdmUchen  Riimem  oder  Rhytkmem^  Frankfort-am*Oder, 
1596),  and  Wagenseil,  Bmck  vm  der  M.   MduUim  Xmmi 

(1697). 


IffftlniM,  TJffeMnJg,  or  lfahiiilt>,  a  well-built  town  in 
hfarocco,  N.W.  Africa,  100  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco, 
in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Bet,  covered  with  olive  groves, 
and  surrounded  by  well-cttltivated  hills.  M.  has  a  splendid 
marble  palace,  th%  summer  residence  of  the  Sultan.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  I5|000  (in  summer  55,000). 

lEnla,  PompoUon,  a  Latin  geographer,  was  bom  at  Tin* 
gentera  in  Spain,  and  is  thought  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (A.D.  41-54).  His  work  /V  Si/u  Orbis  consists  of 
three  books,  and  contams  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
earth's  snrfaoe  as  known  in  his  time.  He  divides  the  world 
into  two  hemispheres — the  northern  or  known,  which  comprises 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  southern,  which  is  unknown, 
and  lies  beyond  the  impassable  torrid  sone ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  detailed  description  of  the  known  world.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Tzschuckitts  (Leip.  1807). 

Xalaiieholia  (Gr.  melas,  'black,' and  ckaii,  'bile')  Uone  of 
the  forms  of  emotional  insanity.  Hippocrates,  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms,  says :  '  If  fear  or  distress  continue  for  a  long  time, 
this  is  a  symptom  of  M. ; '  but  modem  writers,  before  Esquirol, 
used  the  word  M.  to  convey  the  idea  of  derangement  on  some 
particular  point,  whether  accompanied  by  gloom  or  mirth. 
Esquirol  suggested  the  word  lypemania  in  the  place  of  Bl.,  but 
he  employs  the  two  words  indifferently.  The  invasion  of  M. 
may  be  sudden,  as  when  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
grief,  or  it  may  be  gradual  and  the  mere  exaggeration  of  natural 
character,  or  it  mav  be  secondary  to  other  forms  of  insanity,  but 
the  period  of  incubation  is  generally  prolonged  and  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  more  obvious  psychical  symptoms  are  morbid 
despondency  and  gloomy  apprehensions  of  impending  evils. 
The  subject  of  M.  is  depressed,  taciturn,  seeks  entire  solitude, 
loses  his  relish  for  existence,  feels  unequal  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  and  as  the  disorder  advances,  is  constantly  anticipating 
some  dire  catastrophe.  The  mind  is  generally  unusually  active, 
every  circumstance  is  exaggerated  and  nnfavourablpr  construed, 
and  the  earlv  morning,  or  after  waking  from  sleep,  ts  the  perio<l 
for  increased  mental  suffering.    These  symptoms  are  frequently 
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as  to  develop  a  suicidal  impulse,  rendering  sedu- 
sion  In  an  asvlum  neoesnry.  Attacks  of  M.  are  sometimes  re- 
mittent, the  disposition  bemg  associated  with  an  acute  perception 
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of,  and  love  for,  the  ridiculous,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  poet  Cowper  and  the  comedian  Carlini.  In  M.  the  phy- 
siognomy is  fixed  and  changeless^  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
in  a  state  of  convulsive  tension,  and  express  sadness,  fear,  and 
terror ;  the  eyes  are  motionless,  and  directed  either  towards  the 
earth  or  some  distant  point,  and  the  look  is  askance,  uneasy, 
and  suspicious.  Sometimes  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the 
hands  are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed ;  at  other 
times  the  arms  are  rigidly  flexed,  the  hands  are  clasped,  and 
pressed  against  the  chest,  or  wrung  in  the  agony  of  despair.  In 
the  simple  form  of  M.  there  is  no  disorder  of  the  intellect,  but 
only  a  constant  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness,  an  exaggeration  of 
the  affective  sentiments.  Nostalgia  (q.  v.),  or  home-sickness,  is 
sometimes  a  variety  of  simple  M.  In  complicated  M.  there  is  a 
decided  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  most 
frequent  forms  are  the  hypochondriacal  and  the  religious.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  a  great  variety  of  delusions,  some  patients 
imagining  that  they  suffer  from  loathsome  or  deadly  diseases,  or 
that  their  bodies  are  infested  with  animals,  or  possessed  of  spirits 
while  others  impute  to  themselves  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  or 
imagine  that  they  have  been  ruined  in  estate  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  lx>dy  and  soul.  Religious  melancholy  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  belief  that  the  subject  is  visited  by  the  Divine  displeasure, 
or  is  even  condemned  to  everlasting  misery.  Revivals  and  the 
fiery  denunciations  of  injudicious  preachers  are  frequently  the 
exciting  cause  of  religious  M.  The  tendency  of  an  attack  of 
M.  is  to  pass  into  dementia,  '  the  tomb  of  human  reason.'  See 
Maladies  Mentales^  by  Esquirol ;  Lemons  Orales,  by  Guislain  ; 
Annals  of  Insanity,  by  Perfect,  and  Psychological  Medicine  by 
Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  (Lond.  1874). 

Melanoll'thozi,  Philipp,  a  great  German  reformer,  was  bom 
l6th  February  1497,  at  Bretien,  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  His 
proper  name  was  Sckwarterd  ('black  earth'),  of  which  M.  is 
a  translation  into  Greek.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  (1509-12) 
and  Tubingen  (1512-14),  where  he  joined  a  society  for  the  ail- 
tivation  of  good  Latinity,  and  pursued  studies  in  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  jurisprudence.  After  lecturing  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  at  Tubingen  he  accepted  the  Greek  chair  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1518,  his  opening  discourse  being  devoted  to  the 
reform  of  the  curriculum.  The  fame  of  his  scholarship  attracted 
hundreds  of  students  to  the  university,  and  M.,  who  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Luther.  At  Leipsic  (June  27,  1519)  he  took  a  share  in  his 
first  combat  as  a  Humanist,  exhibiting  those  qualities  of  concilia- 
tion and  tact  which  have  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  being 
the  mast  reasonable  of  the  Reformers.  M.  s  flrst  important 
work,  Loci  Commnna  Rerum  Throhgicarum^  appeared  in  1 521, 
and  in  it  were  concentrated  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
revolt  About  the  same  time  he  also  helped  Luther  in  the  more 
difficult  portions  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  1522  till  1534  he  busied  himself  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament  At  Aug>;burg  (1530),  at  Worms  and  Ratisbcn 
(1545-46),  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Protestant  service, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  blamed  for  his  tendency  towards 
compromise.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Oilvinists  at  the  introduction  of  the  Augsburg 
Interim,  he  died  at  Wittenberg,  19th  April  156a  Though  not 
sufficiently  aggressive  to  rank  as  an  active  Reformer,  his  work 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian  gives  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
great  movement  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  best 
edition  of  his  nunierous  writings,  which  include  classical  and 
biblical  commentaries,  ethical  treatises  and  dissertations,  with  a 
vast  academic  corresjx>nvlcnce,  is  that  of  Bretschneider  and 
Bindseil  (28  vols.  Bnmsw.  and  Halle,  1834-60).  See  Gaile, 
Vrrsnch  einer  {Sharr,kUristik  M's.  als  Theoloi^m  (Halle,  1 840) ; 
Nfatlhcs  Philipp  Mt  Setn  I^Sm  uud  H'irken^  aus  den  Qric.W^n 
dar^st<\\/  (Aitcnb.  1841) ;  Schmivlt,  Fhilipp  M. ;  Lthcntmd  aus- 
^e»dJuU  Sxhtiten  (Elbcrf.  iSol). 

Melane'sia  (Gr.  wuUts^  *Mack/  and  ncscs,  *an  island  *)  the 
collecti>-e  name  given  to  the  isl.mds  in  the  S.W.  Pacitic,  inhabited 
by  tnl^s  belon;;jng  to  the  Papuan  race.  Though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Australia  cv^mes  within  this  detiniiion.  it  is  usually  excluded 
l"a->m  M^  being  treatetl  a<  a  continent,  and  the  term  is  applied  to 
New  Guinea  and  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  it  in  a 
S.E.  direction  as  far  as  the  Fiji  group.  The  inhabitants  of  M. 
are  of  a  cxMour  approaching  black,  and  hare  also  the  crisp,  curly 
hair  and  thivk  hps  of  the  negnx     Thev  are  of  quite  a  distinct 
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race  from  the  Polynesians,  who  are  of  Malay  origin  and  aspect, 
and  speak  a  single  tongue  with  unimportant  variations  of  dialect. 
The  Melanesians,  on  the  o'ther  hand,  speak  languages  of  in 
entirely  different  character,  being  harsher  and  more  complex  than 
the  Polynesian,  and  so  diverse  that  it  has  been  snggested  that 
M.  might  appropriately  be  called  Polyglottia,  or  the  Poljgla 
Islands.  The  number  of  distinct  languages  spoken  in  M.  hu 
been  estimated  by  the  Bishop  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1 
competent  judge,  at  200.  The  Melanesians  are  daring  rojagers, 
and  in  most  instances  ferocious  cannibals.  M.  forms  the  see  of 
a  missionary  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  head* 
quarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island  (q.  v.).  See  also  Fiji,  Niw 
Britain,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides, 
and  Solomon  Islands. 

Melanorrhoe'a  (Gr.  nulas^  *  black*;  rhed^  *  I  flow')  is  the 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  Anacardiacea,  the  two  species  of  which 
it  consists  supplying,  by  tapping,  a  juice  that  on  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  black,  and  is  used  as  a  vamish  for  a  great  Tarietj 
of  purposes.  It  is  very  acrid,  producing  painful  swellings  if 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Both  species  are  nadres  of 
the  E.  Indies,  and  form  great  trees  upwards  of  lOO  feet  high. 
Its  native  name  \s77ieet-tsee, 

Melano'sis.    See  Cancer. 

Melantha'cesd,  a  small  natural  order  of  endogens  of  donbtfal 
limits,  but  in  close  alliance  with  Lilincece.  The  plants  isdoded 
in  it  have  in  general  poisonous  properties,  many  being  acrid, 
purgative,  and  emetic,  and  some  narcotic.  The  root-stock  of  Yen- 
trum  album^  the  white  hellebore  of  the  Greeks,  is  an  irritant  nar- 
cotic poison,  depending  on  an  alkaloid  called  Veratrine.  It  is 
sometimes  given  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  when  it  is  neoes* 
sary  to  abate  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The  most  important 
plant  of  the  order  is  Colchicum  (q.  y.) ;  see  also  Sabadilla  and 
Hellebore.  A  few  species  are  cultivated  for  their  handsofflc 
blooms. 

Tffel astoma^ceSB,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  a  varied  con* 
stituency,  numbering  about  1800  species.  They  aie  found 
mostly  in  moist,  tropical  countries,  a  few  in  Australia,  very  few  in 
N.  America  and  Northern  India,  and  none  in  Europe.  All  are 
harmless,  and  the  succulent  fruit  of  some  is  edible,  and  firom  its 
often  imparting  a  black  stain  to  the  mouth,  the  name  of  the  geoos 
is  derived  {mdaSf  *  black ' ;  stoma,  *  mouth ').  A  large  nomb^  are 
grown  in  European  hothouses  for  their  showy  flowen  and  other 
features  of  interest — €.g.,  species  o{  PUroma  and  MedmiOa. 

Mel^boume,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Aosti^, 
is  built  principally  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Yarra-Yarra. 
It  was  founded  in  1835,  and  was  named  alter  Viscoant 
Melbourne,  who  was  premier  of  Great  Britain  at  the  tine. 
Its  progress  was  not  rapid  till  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851, 
when  M.  sprang  into  vigorous  life  with  marvellous  sodd?!t- 
ness.  It  is  now  the  most  populous  city  in  Australia.  The 
city  proper  contains  but  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  H,  vho 
now  (1S77)  number  210,000,  and  the  principal  suburbs  areonder 
distinct  municipal  'government.  The  leading  business  streets  of 
NL  are  each  a  mile  long  and  99  feet  wide,  well  oavcd,  lightc^i 
with  gas,  and  lined  by  shops  and  warehouses  of  bnck  or  stone 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  cities  in  Great  Britain.  Land  a 
Collins  Street,  the  most  important  thoroughfare,  has  been 
sold  at  prices  as  high  as  any  obtained  for  land  in  the  City  ri 
London,  M.  possesses  many  very  fine  public  buildings,  mo«*  t 
of  stone,  but  in  some  cases  still  unfinished.  The  chief  are  the 
Town  Hall,  Post  Office,  Treasury,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Frc- 
Library  (containing  70,000  vols.),  University  (with  500  stu- 
dents>,  Museum,  Mint,  and  new  Law  Courts.  There  are  a'o 
several  splendid  churches,  besides  a  number  of  charitable  iiv'^'* 
tut  ions  lodged  in  buildings  of  the  handsomest  descriptioo.  The 
public  parks  and  xjardens  arc  also  numerous  and  extfli^J^ 
Four  daily  and  fully  a  dozen  weekly  and  monthly  news- 
papers and  magarines  are  published.  M.  is  the  see  of  a  hisho!) 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  climate  is  good,  though  marred  by  hot 
winds  in  summer.  The  mean  temperatuie  for  midsanuaer  ts 
66%  and  for  midwinter  48*,  frost  being  rare.  The  mean  inaa^l 
rainfall  is  27*33  inches.  M.  b  the  prmcipttl  ootlet  for  the  trade 
of  Victoria,  aind  is  now  the  most  unportant  commercial  town 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  (see  VictouaK  Vessels  of  600 
tons  can  ascend  the  Yarra  to  the  heart  of  the  city.    Those  c«t 
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I  luser  sue  dischaise  and  load  at  Sandridge  or  Williamstown. 
disiJBt  itspectivclj  ai^miles  and  8,  miles  oy  rail  from  M.,  and 
Btaited  00  Hobson's  Bay,  the  N.  extremity  of  the  inlet  of  Port 

I    PhiUip  (q.  T.). 

Xelboimie,  William  Lamb,  Viscount,  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Penbton  Lamb  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts,  and  was  born  in  London, 
I5ih  March  1779.  Educated  at  Cambridge  and  Gla^ow,  he  was 
retimed  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Leominster  in  1805,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Whigs,  but  before  being  remored  to  the  upper 

I  bouse  ui  1828^  served  in  the  governments  of  Canning,  Goderich, 
lod  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  During  the  great  reform  debates 
of  1831  M.  pled  for  a  concession  to  the  demands  to  the  people, 
dreading  the  consequences  of  refusal.  In  July  1834,  to  the 
|>c9eral  surprise,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  head 
of  the  Cabtnett  which  he  held  until  November,  and  resumed 
npoB  the  reassembling  of  parliament  after  its  dissolution,  retain- 
io^  office  until  1841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
M.  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  adviser  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
eiriicr  years  of  her  reign.  He  died  24th  November  1848.  M. 
was  a  miserable  speaker,  and  never  overcame  a  painful  sense  of 

,  embsnassment  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  '  Everything  about 
bia,' wrote  Sidnej  Smith,  'seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation; 
soy  one  would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he  was  playing  at 

I   cbvck-iiuthittg  with  human  happiness,  that  he  was  always  on  the 

,  becUoff(Mtune,that  he  would  giggle  away  the  great  charter.  .  . 
Bat  I  accuse  oar  minister  of  honesty  and  diligence ;  I  deny 

'  that  he  is  careless  and  rude  ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
jood  understanding  and  good  principle,  disguised  in  the  eternal 
sod  somewhat  wearisome  affectation  of  a  political  rou^.*  Hb 
wile,  Lady  Oaroline  Lamb  (bom  1785,  died  1828),  wrote 

,  Kfoal  novels,  and  was  once  famous  for  her  admiration  of 
Bjroo.  See  Memoirs  o/Lord  Mdboume^  by  W.  T.  M'Cullagh 
Torreas  (Lond.  1877). 

Xel'chitaa  ('  royalists,'  from  Syriac  mdcAOf  a  king)  was  the 
name  given  in  the  5th  c.  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Christians  of 
Egypt,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.).  After 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  it  was  applied  bv  the  Monophpr* 
lites  (q.  v.),  whose  tenets  had  been  conaemned  bv  that  counal, 
to  tbe  orthodox  generally  as  accepting  their  creed  at  the  will  of 
the  Enpexor,  who  bad  convened  the  coundL 

Xel'oombe  Segia.    See  Wbymouth. 

Xslegna'no  (formerlv  Man^9Mfto),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  pro- 
vnce  of  Milan,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Milan  city,  is  memorable  as  the 
tcene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Francis  I.  of  France  over  the  Swiss 
tUiet  of  Milan,  7000  of  whom  fell  in  the  action,  14th  September 
1515.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  between  the 
Kresdi  and  Aostrians,  7th  June  1859,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
tbe  latter. 

MeUn'das  Valdes,  Joan,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Ribeia  del  Fresno,  Estremadura,  March  1 1,  1754.  After 
fiodying  philosophy  at  Madrid  he  proceeded  to  Salamanca, 

,  where  he  oecame  imbued  with  a  love  of  English  poets,  Young 
t&d  Thomson  in  particular,  and  where,  after  having  gone 
tfaroagh  a  course  of  law,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Humanity 
ia  1781.  He  was  made  a  judge  in  1789,  and  two  years  later 
obcsined  a  political  appomtment  at  Valladolid.      M.'s  first 

1    litnanr  attempts  were  dramas,  but  they  obtained  little  notice. 

.    In  1784  he  published  a  volume  of  lyrics,  which  at  once  placed 

;  kim  among  the  finest  song-writen  of  hu  country.  The  exquisite 
simplicity  and  subtle  pathos  of  some  of  his  pastorals  cannot  be 
isxpassed;  his  anacreontics  are  likewise  very  perfect  in  their 
vmy.  To  these  poems  M.  twice  made  additions.  Having  un* 
UppOy  taken  the  French  side  in  Spanish  politics,  he  was  forced 
t4i  leave  his  country,  and  died  in  exile  at  Montpellier,  May  24, 
1S17.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  in  4  vols.  (Madrid, 
18321.  Some  of  his  pieces  have  been  tolerably  translated  in 
Kamedys  Modem  roett  and  Poetry  of  Spain  (Lond.  1852). 
See  Ticknoi^s  Spanish  Uteraiure^  voL  iiL 

Mal'fl,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza, 
oa  the  N.E»  slope  of  tbe  volcanic  Monte  Vulture.  Its  chief 
tiiildtngs  are  a  auidem  cathedral  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure 
(IISSX  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  August  14, 
1851 ;  the  diiteao  of  Prince  Doria,  formerly  the  castle  ofRobert 
Uaisafd ;  a  town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  ftc  There  is  a  lively 
I    tnde  ia  wine,  oil,  cheese,  and  cattle.     Pop.  (1874)  11,640. 
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Kelia'oeaB,  a  natural  order  of  about  180  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  r^ons.  A  strong 
astringent  principle  pervades  the  order,  at  the  same  time  some 
yield  useful  oils  and  balsam,  others  produce  edible  fruit,  and 
others  furnish  valuable  timber.  Melia  Audarach^  a  native  of 
China,  has  been  transported  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  tree 
to  manv  countries.  In  S.  Europe  it  grows  freely,  presenting 
when  planted  in  avenues  a  very  handsome  effect  with  its 
numerous  erect  spikes  of  lilac  flowers.  The  fruit  consists  of 
pale-blue  berries  which  are  strung  into  rosaries,  and  have  caused 
the  name  of  *  bead-tree '  to  be  given  to  the  tree.  The  Neem-tree 
of  India  (M,  Azadiraehta)  yields,  by  tapping,  a  kind  of  toddy, 
and  from  the  fruit  an  oil  is  obtained  for  domestic  and  medicinal 
purposes.  Other  noteworthy  genera  are  Ekebergia^  which 
represents  the  family  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Carapa 
(q.  v.). 

Mello  Graaa,  a  genus  of  about  twenty  species,  distributed 
through  temperate  and  subtropical  regions,  and  represented  in 
Britain  by  Mdica  unifiora  and  M.  nutans.  Both  grow  in  woods 
and  other  shady  places.  The  herbage  is  relished  by  cattle,  but 
neither  species  has  been  practically  brought  into  use.  Others 
of  the  genus,  ss  M,  ciliata  (European)  and  M  aUissima  (Siberian), 
are  recommended  for  cultivation. 

Mellooco'a,  a  small  American  genus  of  Sapindacea,  The 
Genip  Tree  {M,  Wuga),  a  native  of  Guiana  and  New  Granada, 
is  now  naturalised  in  the  W.  India  Islands,  where  thfe  fruit  is 
much  esteemed.  In  Caraccas  it  is  also  used,  being  roasted  as  a 
substitute  for  chestnuts.  The  tree  itself  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  growth  and  beauty,  affording  an  extensive  and  grateful 
shade,  while  the  fragrant  flowers  attract  in  swarms  b^  and 
htmiming-birds. 

• 

Mel'ilot  (Melilotus),  a  genus  of  annual  or  biennial  fragrant 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lepitninosa,  and  numbering 
about  ten  species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  World,  but  have  spread  far  beyond 
their,"original  limits.  In  England  the  common  M.  (M,  offici* 
nalis)  occurs  in  many  parts  alx>ut  the  edges  of  fields,  and  when 
intermixed  with  hay  imparts  to  it  both  a  sweet  odour  and  an 
agreeable  relish,  so  as  to  make  the  plant  an  acceptable  consti- 
tuent of  fodder.  The  fragrance  arises  from  the  presence  of 
Coumarin  (o.  v.).  By  adventitious  introduction,  M,  alba  and 
M,  arvensis  have  also  now  a  recognised  place  in  the  British  flora. 
The  last  is  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  being  sown  with  foreign 
ryegrass  and  clover  seed,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  M, 
officinalis.  M,  carulea  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  green  Swiss 
cheese,  which  owes  its  flavour  and  colour  chiefly  to  this  plant ; 
it  is  also  used  to  perfume  clothes,  and  affords  by  distillation  a 
fragrant  water. 

Melodra'ma,  a  play  of  a  popular  and  striking  character, 
usually  in  five  acts,  in  which  eloouence  of  dialogue  and  study  of 
human  nature  are  less  aimed  at  tnan  sensational  plot  and  spec- 
tacular effect.  The  word  is  derived  from  nulos^  '  a  song,'  music 
having  been  formerly  a  characteristic  of  such  pieces. 

Mel'oe,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera  or  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Meloida,  M.  as  the  type  of  the  family  is  a  large  beetle, 
of  dark-blue  colour,  seen  among  grass  in  May  and  August. 
The  elytra  or  wing-coven  are  short,  and  the  abdomen  is  large 
and  ovate.  The  antennae  of  the  males  are  twisted  and  knotted. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  near  the  nests  of  humble  bees, 
and  in  the  early  spring  the  young  M.  are  to  be  found  on  the 
bodies  of  the  bees.  An  intermediate  stage,  known  as  that  of 
the  semi'pnpa^  is  observed  to  take  place  m  M.'s  development, 
the  changes  between  the  larva  and  pupa  state  being  yeiy 
gradually  exhibited. 

Meron  (Cucumis  Melo)  is  the  produce  of  a  herbaceous  or 
climbing  annual,  originally  from  tne  country  about  the  Cas* 
plan  Sea,  and  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa  from  time  imme- 
morial In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  also  it  has  been  grown 
at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  through  France 
and  Spain  is  supposed  to  have  reached  England  about  1570. 
It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  as  fiir  as  4^*  N.,  hvX  is  best  adapted 
to  countries  where  the  atmosphere  ts  dry,  and  for  necessary 
moisture  the  plant  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  surface 
irrigation  and  on  dews.  The  soil  on  which  it  is  found  to 
I  thrive  best  is  rather  strong  fresh  loam.    The  varieties  of  the 
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>L  SLre  numeroas,  dilTeriiig  in  vojt^  form,  and  colour.  Some 
are  round  or  oblate,  others  oblong  or  oval ;  the  surface  of  some 
is  smooth ;  of  others  ribbed,  warted,  or  netted.  The  flesh  is 
either  white,  greenish,  saUnon*coloared,  or  red.  The  whole 
range  under  two  races — the  Persians  and  the  Cantaloups.  The 
former  are  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate,  requiring  a  very  high 
temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  an  extremely  humid  soiL 
The  Cantaloups  (so  named  from  Cantaluppi  near  Rome)  are 
grown  throughout  Europe  with  great  success,  but  are  inferior  to 
the  Persian.  The  water  M.  (C.  Ciirullus)  is  believed  to  have 
been  earlier  introduced  into  Europe  than  the  foregoing.  It  is 
extensively  ^rown  in  dry,  hot  countries,  forming  in  Egypt  the 
chief  food  and  drink  of  the  inhabitants  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  Its  abundant  refreshing  juice  is  not  so  rich  and  sugary  as 
that  of  the  M.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  400  lbs.  See 
Cucumber  and  Gourd. 

Kelo'ria,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  4}  miles  W.  of 
Leghorn,  near  which  the  Genoese  defeated  the  united  Imperial 
and  Pisan  fleets  on  the  3^1  May  1 241,  and  the  Genoese  fleet 
almost  annihilated  that  of  i'L^a  on  the  6th  August  1284. 

Kelpom'ene  (Gr.  'the  songstress,'  from  mdpd^  tndpomai^ 
'  I  sing  ;,  the  Muse  (q.  v.)  of  tragedy. 

Xel'rose  (Gael.  Maol-ros,  *  the  bald  headland  ; '  the  old  M. 
being  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  Tweed),  a  town 
of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills, 
37  miles  S.S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  rail.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
stone  cross  bearing  date  1642,  and  a  gabled  house  of  1635 
was  the  place  where  General  Le.^lie  slept  before  the  battle 
of  Philliphaugh.  There  is  a  large  hydropathic  establishment  in 
the  vidnitv.  Pop.  (1870)  1405.  The  crowning  glory  of  M.  is 
its  beautiful  Gotnic  abbey,  admired  so  widely  through  Scott's 
exquisite  description  of  it  *  by  moonlight  *  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstreL  Founded  by  David  I.  in  1 136,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
lowly  monastery  that  Aidan  had  planted  (635)  on  the  promon- 
tory two  miles  down  the  river,  the  building  was  completed  in 
1 146,  occupied  by  the  flrst  Cisteraans  who  entered  Scotland, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1322,  but  was  gradually  rebuilt  under  Robert  Bruce 
and  David  II.  in  still  greater  magnificence.  A  graceful  blending 
of  the  Second  Pointed  style  and  Flamboyant,  it  was  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  best  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
remains  include  the  main  part  of  the  conventual  church,  258  by  137} 
feet,  a  hexagonal  tower  04  feet  high,  and  traces  of  the  extensive 
cloisters.  The  *  east  oriel  *  window  of  The  Lay^  divided  by  four 
muUions,  is  delicately  interlaced  by  'foliaged  tracery.'  Only 
about  half  the  size  of  York  Min&ter,  the  whole  edifice  is  rich  to 
profiision  in  carvings  of  twining  plants  and  animals,  *  grotesque 
and  grim.*  It  received  the  heart  of  Bruce,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Douglas  of  Liddesdale, -styled  'the 
flower  of  chivalry,'  and  of  the  Douglas  who  fell  at  Otterbum.  The 
Chronica  de  Mailros  from  731  to  1275,  was  published  first  by 
Bishop  Fell  (Oxford,  1684),  and  then  for  the  Bannatyne  Club 
(Edinb.  1835),  while  the  charters  of  the  later  abbey,  under  the 
title  Liber  S,  Marie  de  Metros^  were  issued  by  Cosmo  Innes,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (Edinb.  1837). 

Merton  Movl>ray,  a  town  of  England,  county  of  Leicester, 
in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  Eye  and  Wreak,  115 
miles  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  is  the  great  meeting- place 
for  the  famous  '  Melton  Hunt,'  and  has  stabling  for  some  800 
horses.  Its  main  industries  are  the  making  of  Stilton  cheese, 
and  the  well-known  M.  pork  pies  (over  two  tons  weekly). 
There  are  also  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  an  important 
weekly  market    Pop.  (1871)  501 1. 

Melun  (Lat  Melodunum,  Celt.  Meol-dun,  *  the  bald  fort  *), 
a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  Seine-et-Mame,  on 
the  Seine,  29  miles  KS.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Its  only  important 
buildings  are  two  churches,  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  rebuilt  {1848)  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  statue  of  Jac<jues  Amyot  (q.  v.), 
and  the  remains  of  a  once  &mous  castle,  fhere  are  manufac' 
tures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and  farm  im- 
plements, and  a  trade  in  wood,  coal,  com,  cheese,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  8403.  The  residence  of  the  House  of  Capet,  M.  was 
captured  by  the  English  (1420),  and  held  by  them  for  fifteen 
years. 


ICel'ville,  an  bland  belonging  to  British  Americi,  and  lyiag 
in  the  Arctic  seas  between  the  parallels  74*  and  77*  N.  and  the 
meridians  105^  and  117*  W.  Fitzwilliam  and  Kellet  Strait] 
separate  it  from  Prince  Patrick  Island  on  the  W.  ;  Banks  Strait 
and  M.  Sound  from  Banks  Island  and  Prince  Albert  Luul  oq 
the  S.  ;  and  Byam  Martin  Strait  from  Bathurst  Island  oq  tlie 
E.  It  was  discovered  in  1819  by  Parry,  who  wintered  here  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  open  passage  to  the  W.  M,  Peninnda  lies 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  coonecied 
with  the  mainland  by  Rae  Isthmus. 

Merville,  Andrew,  an  illustrious  Scottish  reformer,  wu 
bom  at  Baldovy,  near  Montrose,  August  I,  154$,  educated  ai 
Montrose  grammar-school,  St.  Andrews,  and  Paris,  was  Regeot 
(1566-69)  in  the  College  of  St  Marc^n,  Poictiers,  thence  went 
to  Geneva,  where  Beza  got  him  a  chair  of  Humanity,  and  r^ 
turned  to  Scotland  in  1574.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  and  owing  to  his  leal  a»d 
scholarship  became  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  Churth. 
Appointed  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  he  wrote,  while 
holding  that  office,  his  Carmen  Jdosis  (a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the 
32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy),  which  is  as  fine  as  anything  in 
Buchanan.  But  he  had  a  consuming  passion  for  ecdesiistical 
politics,  and  even  sacred  literature  was  a  pastime  rather  thaa  1 
labour.  '  He  was,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  '  the  type  of  a  das 
who  to  as  much  of  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Hu{neno& 
as  the  Scotch  character  could  receive,  added  the  stem,  clas- 
sical republicanism  of  Buchanan.'  In  1580  M.  was  appointed 
to  the  Principalship  of  Sl  Mary's  Cullege,  St  Ajxiitws; 
in  1 581  was  completed  the  Second  Book  ^/^ur^^&Jk;  which, 
based  upon  the  Huguenot  code,  was  put  into  shape  by  M. 
In  the  face  of  the  Government  of  1583,  which  had  dctemincd  to 
reduce  the  freedom  of  speech  claimed  by  the  clerQr,  M., 
when  cited  before  the  King  and  Council,  argued  that  'they 
presume  over  boldly  in  a  constituted  state  of  a  Chiistian 
Kirk— the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ — to  take  upon  then  to 
judge  the  doctrine  and  control  the  ambassadon  and  mes* 
sengers  of  a  King  and  Council  greater  than  they,  tad  ia 
above  them.'  He  was  ordered  to  the  castle  of  Blacknea, 
but  escaped  to  Newcastle,  where  he  established  t  congre^ 
gation  with  a  staff  of  elders  and  deacons,  who  applied  the 
system  of  discipline  with  great  severity.  In  1596  Mi,  haring 
meanwhile  been  reinstated  in  his  office  at  St  Andrews,  forced 
himself  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Estates 
in  Falkland,  and  denounced  the  Popish  lords  whose  case  thej 
were  considering.  The  King  forced  him  to  depart ;  but  in  the 
following  September,  at  an  Assembly  at  Cnpar,  M.  formed  one 
of  a  deputation  which  discussed  the  same  subject  against  tie 
royal  will.  His  Majesty  was  told  that  he  was  *  God's  silly  vas- 
sal,' and  that  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Kirk,  he  was  neither 
king,  nor  head,  nor  lord,  but  a  member.  In  1605*  tboQ{;h  pro- 
hibited by  royal  proclamation,  M.  called  a  General  Assembly  ti 
Aberdeen.  He  was  summoned  to  the  English  court  to  justifr 
himself,  and,  when  there,  having  ridiculed  the  decorations  of 
the  communion-table,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  0. 
the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower,  wfaeie  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  161 1  he  was  released,  oo  condi- 
tion that  he  lived  abroad,  and  died  a  Professor  in  the  Hosocnot 
University  of  Sedan  in  1622.  Mr.  Burton  says — *  Had  it  been 
his  lot  to  lead  a  haughty  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  itrivins  to 
subdue  and  control  secular  principalities  and  powers,  he  vocU 
have  made  another  Hildebrand  or  A'Becket'  This  is  tnc  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  it  points  out  clearly  enough  the  peril  that  voald 
have  threatened  secular  liberty  had  M.'s  principles  hrinmphtd, 
but  the  fearless  heroism  of  his  character  stamps  bia  wtih  a 
greatness  and  a  dignity  that  can  hardly  be  suipissed*  It  his 
been  stated  that  M.  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  as  well  as  as 
ecclesiastical  politician.     In  the  Ddicia  Poetarum  Satentm  ait 


was 


nephew  James  IC,  bom  at  Montrose,  25th  J^ly  '  .  . 
an  able  coadjutor  of  Andrew  in  his  strife  on  bdialf  oc  Pres&y> 
tery.  Milder  and  more  courteous  than  his  great  )aDa^  ^ 
was  nevertheless  firm  and  decided  ni  his  opiniopst  I*  i^  ^ 
was  summoned  to  London  for  protesting  against  Epi^opt^i 
was  refused  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  B^* 
wick-on-Tweed,  13th  January  1614.     He  wrote  seveisl  wo^" 
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both  to  mote  and  Texse^  bat  hit  Diary  (printed  for  the  Banna- 
:  tvne  Coo)  is  the  only  one  possessing  a  pennanent  interest.    See 
NVoJiov's  JUfe  rf  James  AfehnlU. 

]IelviIIe»  Hermaiit  an  American  author^  bom  in  New 
York,  Angust  i,  1819,  took  to  the  sea  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ind  for  a  few  yean  off  and  on  was  before  the  mast.  In  i&it.6 
\t  pablished  Typee^  and  in  1847  OmoOf  graphic  and  popular 
scCQunts  of  his  adycntures  with  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
<  I^IaadSp  by  whom  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  1S42.  He  has 
Csa  written  Mardi,  a  philosophical  romance  (1S49),  White 
J^xkftiiSso),  Toby  Dick  (1851),  Israel  Potter  (1854),  The  Con- 
r^^^-nce  Man\\^Sl)*  Battle  Pieces  {vi\{}\xLmtQi-^otms^  1866),  &c. 

Xelville^  Sir  James,  was  bom  at  Halbill,  Fifeshire,  in  1530^ 
lod  was  page  to  Queen  Maiy  of  Scotland.  In  1 564  he  was  sent  to 
the  English  court  with  friendly  messages  to  £lizabeth  concerning 
Ute  ftpproachlng  marriage  with  Daraley.  Two  years  later  he  acted 
IS  xntoim  secreUuy  to  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  was  an  unwilling 
I  cosident  of  Daraley,  who  remarked  to  him  about  the  murderers 
of  Risio^  '  As  they  have  brewed  so  let  them  drink.'  The  same 
jesr  he  was  sent  to  announce  the  birth  of  James  VL  of  Scotland 
to  the  ooBit  of  England.  In  1567  he  remonstrated  with  Mary 
in  comxction  with  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  received 
the  iBswer  that  '  matters  were  not  that  far  agaitwart.*  He  was 
i/^erwards  carried  with  her  a  captive  to  Dunbar,  aiul  negotiated 
the  suiender  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  M.  was  asked  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  Denmark  (1595)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
pc$ed  marriage  of  James  VL  to  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
king,  but  he  escaped  from  the  duty.  '  He  was,'  says  Burton, 
*  t  fflsn  of  a  character  and  temper  rare  for  that  age — ^verjr  pacific, 
yet  00  coward  ;  a  dealer  with  all  parties,  yet  never,  as  it  would 
leem,  suspected  of  selling  one  party  to  another.'  He  received  the 
Ust  instructions  of  Queen  Mary  on  the  scaffold.  His  Memoirs  of 
A  fain  of  States  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  historical  references, 
HIS  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1827.  He  died  ist 
November  1607.    See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vols,  iv.,  y. 

'     lUwill^  Viaooont.    See  Dunoas. 

Kembra'iia  Papilla'ris,  a  term  applied  to  the  delicate 
mfmhranc  dosing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  foetus  during  the 
arly  months  of  development  The  M.  P.  itself  forms  the  front 
fvntionof  a  membrazie,  richly  supplied  with  blood- vesseb,  which 
cBciases  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  which  is  known  as  the  mem" 
knMa  tafMU-pttpillaris.  The  M.  P.  disappears  about  the 
serenth  month  of  intia-uterine  life. 

Kemlnraiia,  a  general  term  applied  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy to  indicate  any  soft  texture  made  up  of  tissues.  We  thus 
speak  of  the  '  membranes  of  the  brain,'  of  mucous  M.,  or  serous 
M.,  while  the  membranes  within  which  the  embryo  is  contained 
la  mter9  are  named  the  'foetal  M.'  The  term  Meninges  is 
tpplied  to  the  coUective  brain  membranes. 

HeiYnel,  the  most  northerly  town  of  £.  Pmssia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dajoqgie,  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
Korisdies  Hail^  9  miles  W.  of  the  Russian  frontier,  and  53 
\.N.W.  of  TllsiL      It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  large, 

,  nfe  harbour,  extensive  manufactures  of  linens,  cordage^  ssil- 
doth,  bone*blacky  chemicals,  &c,  large  iron-foundries,  distil- 
leries, breweries,  and  saw-mills,  and  an  important  trade  in  tim- 
tcr,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,  amber,  coal,  calf-skins,  petrolemn, 
ud  salt  herrings.     In  1875  ('^  exceedingly  bad  year)  the  total 

,    imports  amounted  to  ;f  1,099,450,  and  the  exports  to  ;f  1,1 74,530 ; 

'  ia  1873  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  ;f  2,990,775.  The 
laloe  of  timber  exported  (1875)  was  ;f  735>i65>  of  flax ^  12^,225, 
of  grain  ;^46,ooo^  and  of  linseed  ;£'7 7,00a  At  the  beginnmg  of 
1S76  there  belonged  to  the  port  85  sea-going  yessels  of  32,020 
toos,  besides  10  steamers.  A  railway  connecting  M.  with  Tilsit 
was  opened  15th  October  1875,  <^^  ^  branch  to  the  Russian 
rsilwiy  between  Mitau  and  libau,  which  is  contemplated,  will 
greatly  extend  its  Russian  trade.  Pop.  (1875)  i9*8oi.  M.  was 
^bonded  by  the  liTonian  Order  of  Knights  in  1253. 

Xemlin^,  Haas,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  old 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  about  1435.  Much  that  was  formerly 
reUted  of  htm  has  been  entirely  discredited,  and  now  almost  all 
we  know  is  that  he  led  a  roving  life,  fought  for  Charles  the  Bold 
s!  GransQQ  and  Moiat  (1476),  was  an  inmate  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Bruges,  for  which  he  painted  five  of  his  finest  works,  and 
(tied  about  1495.  Hb  famous  reliquary,  the  Chcuse  de  Ste,  C/rsule 
1 1487),  in  St  John's  Hospital^  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
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rare  colouring  and  exquisite  finish  and  fidelity.    Other  works  by 
M.  are  at  Danzig,  Munich,  Turin,  and  Lilbedc 

SCexnxn'ingen,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  S.  Germany^  on  the 
Aach,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Rathhaus, 
dating  from  1526,  and  three  churches,  of  which  St  Martin's 
contains  67  choir-stalls  with  rich  Gothic  carving.  The  in* 
dustries  are  hop-growing,  bell-founding,  dyeing,  and  the  manufac* 
ture  of  starch,  gunpowder,  hardware,  and  linen  and  woollen  yam. 
Pop.  (1875)  7770. 


.  in  Homer  a  son  of  Eos,  appears  in  post-Homeric 
legends  as  an  iCthiopian  prince,  son  of  Tithonus,  who  came  to 
the  relief  of  Priam,  and,  after  having  slain  Antilochus,  was  laid 
low  by  Achilles.  From  hb  ashes  Zeus  produced  a  flock  of  birds 
called  '  Memnones  *  or  '  Memnonides,'  which  fought  one  another 
on  his  grave,  and  every  year  renewed. the  struggle.  Great  build- 
ings, as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Egypt,  were  attributed  to  M.,  after 
whom  they  were  called  *  Memnoneia.'  The  two  statues  of  M., 
still  extant,  originally  stood  before  the  temple  of  Amenophis 
III.,  at  Thebes,  m  Egypt  They'rose  70  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  temple,  and  were  composed  of  a  silicious  conglomerate  so 
hard  and  brittle  that  the  cnange  of  temperature  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun  caused  little  pieces  to  break  off.  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced gave  occasion  to  the  legend  of  the '  sounding  statues '  ot  M. 

Mem'ory  is  properly  only  the  faculty  of  mental  retention ;  it 
preserves  knowledge  within  the  mind,  but  without  the  sphere  of 
consciousness.  But  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  reproductive 
also— and  that  in  two  ways.  If  the  laws  of  association  be  allowed 
to  work  without  the  intervention  of  will,  as  in  reverie,  M.  is  then 
spontaneous  suggestion ;  but  if  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind's  acts,  it  is  then  recollection.  To  the  former  of  these  pro- 
cesses alone  ancient  philosophy  gave  the  name  of  M.  Hamilton 
terms  the  one  the  Conservative  Faculty,  the  other  the  Reproduc- 
tive Faculty. 

Diseases  of  M, — M.,  or  the  power  of  reproducing  mental 
impressions,  may  be  naturally  weak,  or  become  gradually  im- 
paired by  age.  When  any  cnange  from  the  norxnal  condition 
takes  place  either  in'  the  form  of  exaltation  or  blunting,  it  is 
indicative  of  disturbance  in  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
stracture,  the  result  of  external  violence,  or  of  vanous  physical 
conditions,  such  as  fevers,  intemperance,  congestion,  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  &c.,  &c  The  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  brain  implicated  when  memory  is 
impaired  has  not  as  yet  been  precisely  defined ;  but  the  devia- 
tions appear  to  depend  upon  cnanges  generally  of  an  apoplectic 
nature  m  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, though  but  rarely,  that  memory  is  the  only  faculty  impaired, 
and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  impairment  is  generally  but 
the  precursor  of  more  extensive  cerebro-mental  lesions. 


^ 


^      _  {Men'fufer,  *  good  port,'  in  the  hiero^yphics),  the 

ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Upper  and  Lower  E^rpt,  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Mitranieh, 
10  mUes  S.  of  Cairo.  Its  foundation  b  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
Menes,  whose  date  is  variously  fixed  at  4455  and  2690  B.a  ;  and 
the  kings  of  the  later  dynasties  vied  in  its  adornment.  '  Within 
a  circuit  of  15  miles  it  contained  the  temples  of  Isis,  Apis, 
Serapis,  Phre,  and  greatest  of  all,  of  Ptah — tne  Hephasteum  of 
the  Greek  geographers — with  a  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris 
(Rameses  III.),  45  feet  high,  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  Amosis, 
73  feet  long.  The  Necropolis,  with  the  P3rramids  (q.  v.),  and 
the  dyke  of  Menes,  built  to  exclude  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
should  also  be  noticed.  The  ruin  of  M.  began  with  the  invanon 
of  Cambyses  (525  B.C.),  was  hastened  by  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andria (332),  and  completed  by  the  Saracen  conquest  in  the  7th 
c.  A.D.  See  Egypt  ;  and  Lepsius,  Denkmdler  aus  Aegypten  (12 
vols.  Berl.  1849-59). 

Memphis,  a  dty  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  affords  communication  in  all  seasons  with  New 
Orleans,  distant  380  miles  S.  br  rail  It  has  thirtv-five  churches, 
sixty-seven  free  public,  and  thirty-two  other  schools,  a  cotton 
exchange,  five  stone-paved  wharves,  nearly  two  miles  long,  three 
daily  and  seven  weekly  newspapers.  Cotton,  gathered  from  the 
basins  of  the  Mississippi,  White,  Arkansas,  St  Francis,  and  other 
riven,  is  the  great  artide  of  commerce.  In  1874  the  total  value 
of  importe  was  $60,847,389,  including  426,676  bales  of  cotton, 
valued  at  $34,ooiS,ooo.  During  the  same  year  there  arrived  90^9 
steamers,  and  departed  2075,  averaging  2000  tons  each.    The 
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amount  of  taxable  property  for  1874  was  $32,500,000.  Pop. 
(1871)  40,226.  M.  was  incorporated  in  1827.  An  engagement 
took  place  on  the  river  (6th  June  1862)  by  which  the  Federals 
captured  M.,  which  was  regained  by  General  Forrest's  cavalry  in 
August  1864. 

Mena'do,  a  Dutch  residence  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Celebes, 
has  an  area  of  1267  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  228,051.  The 
country,  broken  by  volcanic  action  into  highland  masses,  is 
well  adapted  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  coffee  and  rice.  In 
1870  the  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  1,250,370 
guhlen.  The  town  of  M.,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  N.VV.  of 
the  island  peninsula,  has  a  pop.  of  6000. 

Menage',  Gilles,  an  ill-tempered  wit  and  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Angers,  August  15th,  1 61 3.  After  practising  at  the  bar  he 
entered  the  church,  and  became  one  of  the  lively,  accomplished, 
graceless  abhisy  forming  so  unique  a  class  in  France,  then  ornament- 
ing society  better  than  religion.  He  died  July  23,  1692.  Of  his 
numerous  works  we  need  only  mention  the  Dictionnaire  Aiymo- 
h^ique  (1694).  See  notice  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Mcna^iana^  a 
collection  of  his  good  sayings  (1715). 

Men'ai  Strait,  a  channel  13  miles  long  and  from  250  yards 
to  two  miles  wide,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Caer- 
narvonshire, Wales.  It  is  crossed  by  the  M.  Suspension  Bridge, 
a  fine  work  constructed  by  Telford,  at  the  cost  of  Government, 
in  the  route  of  the  London  and  Iloiyhead  mail-coach  road, 
1S18-25,  and  by  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  (q.  v.),  erected 
1846-60.  At  the  entrance  to  the  channel  the  tide  is  usually 
about  12  feet,  and  sometimes  rises  to  30,  but  for  expedition  the 
route  is  often  chosen  by  vessels  under  lOO  tons.  The  name 
*Menai'  probably  contains  the  Celtic  root  matiy  *a  district* 

Menan'der,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Athenian  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  at  Athens  342  B.C.  The  comic  poet  Alexis  was  his 
uncle,  and  the  philosophers  Theophrastus  (q.  v.)  and  Epicurus 
(q.  v.)  were  his  intimate  friends.  Of  his  personal  life  little  is 
known,  except  that  his  beauty  and  refinement  of  manners  were 
remarkable,  that  his  friendship  with  Demetrius  Phalereus  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  in  307  B.C.,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
harbour  of  Peiraeus  in  290.  When  the  chorus  of  the  Old 
Comedy  was  out  of  date,  and  the  license  of  its  personal  attacks 
was  repressed  by  law,  M.  created  a  drama  of  manners,  character, 
and  plot,  the  prototype  of  modem  comedy.  The  preference 
given  to  his  rival  Philemon  was  small  eamest  to  him  of  the 
leputation  which  his  works  afterwards  enjoyed,  and  which  is 
attested  by  their  holding  the  stage  till  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  Roman  comedy  is  founded  on 
Ihenu  Of  more  than  100  plays  there  are  now  extant  only  the 
names,  and  certain  fragments  full  of  gnomic  wisdom,  as,  *  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.'  Of  these  ilie  best  edition  is  Meineke*s 
Mcnandri  tt  Philemonis  Rdiqtda  (Berl.  1823),  reprinted  in  his 
FragntftUa  Comicorttm  Gracorunif  vol.  iv.  (1841).  Sec  Guizot, 
Miftandre  une  £.tude Historique  (Par.  1 85 5). — M.  of  Laoclicea,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  A.D.,  of  whose  writ- 
ings are  extant  a  treatise  D(  Etuomiis  or  De  Centre  Demonstra- 
/iV^  (Heeren,  Gott.  1785  ;  Walz,  Rhctores  Gntci^  vol.  ix.,  1836). 

Men'chikoff,  Alexander  Danilovitch,  Prince,  a  Russian 
statesman  and  general,  was  born  in  humble  life  at  Moscow, 
November  27,  1672.  Introduced  to  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  General  Lefort,  on  the  death  of  that  officer  in  1699  he 
became  the  favourite  companion  and  adviser  of  the  Czar.  He 
gained  the  victory  of  Kalisch  over  the  Swedes  in  1706,  greatly 
contributed  to  that  of  Poltowa  in  1 709,  took  Riga  in  1 7 10, 
Courland  in  171 1,  and  Stettin  in  1713,  and  was  appointed  in 
succession  field  marshal,  baron,  and  prince  of  the  empire.  He 
wielded  great  power  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  (1725-27), 
but  shortly  alter  the  accession  of  Peter  II.  was  banished  to 
Siberia,  where  he  died,  October  1729. — Prince  Alexander 
Ser^ejevitch  M.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  Russian 
admiral  and  general,  born  in  1789,  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  in  the  campaigns  1812-14,  when  he  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  In  the  war  with  Turkey,  1828-29,  ^^^  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  capture  of  Anapa,  but  was  wounded  at 
Varna.  On  his  recovery  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Russian  navy,  becoming  Minister  of  Marine  in  1836.  In 
1853  he  was  sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Constan- 
tinople. His  somewhat  intemperate  conduct  contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  war,  upon  which  he  received  the  chief  command 
both  of  the  Russian  naval  and  military  forces.     Although  he 
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lost  every  pitched  battle,  he  showed  great  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination in  his  prolonged  defence  of  SebastopoL  He  wai 
commander  at  Cronstadt,  1855-56.  M,  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
May  2,  1869. 

Men'cius.    See  Meng-tse. 

Men'delBSohn,  Moees,  bom  at  Dessau,  6th  September, 
1729,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  schoolmaster.  He  had  a  g  kkI 
Jewish  education,  studying  under  the  Rabbi  Frankcl  the  works 
of  Maimonides,  especially  the  Moreh  Nebuchim  (Arab.  Ddalaai 
Al-heinm;  Lat  Ductor  PerpUxorum^  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed  ), 
the  great  source  of  natural  interpretation  of  Scripture  among  ihe 
Jews.  Struggling  against  poverty  and  an  enfeebled  con>iiia.;on, 
M.,  now  at  Berlin,  was  introduced  to  mathematics  by  hratl 
Moses,  and  to  Latin  by  Kisch,  a  physician  of  Prag.  He  rcid 
Lxx;ke*s  Essay ^  and  a  friend  named  Gomperiz  gave  bim  i.t 
works  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  In  1754,  M.,  now  a  partnerini 
silk  business,  made  the  friendship  of  Lessing ;  they  wrote  to-^erher 
Pope  ein  Metaphysiker,  H  is  first  important  metaphysical  work  wis 
the  Britfe  uber  die  Empjindungen  ( 1 775),  or  *  Letters  on  the  Ser.s.v 
tions,*  in  which  he  specially  analyses  the  Ideas  of  the  BeaLtiiu]. 
M.  belonged  to  the  unscientific  school  of  Wolf.  He  noiar 
became  the  friend  of  Abbt,  Sulzer,  and  the  librarian  NictU:, 
and  assisted  them  and  Lessing  in  several  literary  periodicals  a 
which  they  sought  to  stir  the  dormant  faculties  of  Germany.  In 
1767,  appeared  his  Phado^  in  which  he  infers  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  from  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  \i\  in- 
finite duties,  and  great  desire  to  live  hereafter.  His  book  Jirst- 
saJem  (1783)  deals  with  the  question  of  toleration,  and  had  tb 
effect  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Je\rs,  thit 
his  other  works  had  in  stimulating  the  reformation  of  their  i^i- 
gion.  The  Morgensiunden  (1785),  an  exposition  of  the  ground< 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  containing  a  refu:a;i:>n 
of  Spinozism  (with  which  Jacobi  had  charged  his  friend  Lessing. 
was  interrupted  by  his  death  at  Berlin,  4th  January  17S6.  One 
of  his  daughters  became  a  Christian,  and  married  Fricinci 
Schlegel.  M.'s  works  were  published  by  his  gnnd!>on,  G.  B. 
Mendelssohn  (7  vols.  Leips.  1843-45).  They  include  transla- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  into  German.  Mirilieau  did 
much  to  make  M.'s  works  known  in  France.  Sec  Kayseru;. 
M.  M,y  sein  Leben  und seine  Werke  (Leips.  1 862). 

MendelsBobn-Bartholdy,  Felix,  a  great  German  com- 
poser, grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Fc» 
ruary  3,  1809,  M.*s  home  from  18 12  was  Berlin,  vherc  bs 
was  instructeid  in  composition  by  i&clter  and  in  pianoforte  or 
Berger,  and  played  in  public  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  coa.J 
C(jmpose  skilfully  in  1 821,  received  additional  piano  leiv'W 
from  Moscheles  in  1824,  and  in  the  next  year  devoted  hici|<.i 
entirely  to  music,  though  of  independent  fortune.  His  ^' • 
great  work  was  the  overture  to  Sommemaehtstraum  (1826) .  \-:^ 
next,  the  overture  entitled  Meeres-sti/Ie  und  Gliukl.che  h^iri 
(1828).  A  comic  opera,  Die  Hochzeit  des  Gamacho  (BcrL  1S2;) 
was  a  failure.  M.*s  introduction  to  the  public  properly  ditcs 
from  his  visit  to  England  in  1S29,  where  the  first-named  wo:l 
excited  the  warmest  interest  The  overtures,  Isles  o/Fm^'^'^ 
The  Hebrides^  and  the  wonderfully  picturesque  Scotch  symph '-y, 
were  the  fruits  of  a  Highland  tour  in  the  same  year.  In  I'^f 
(1830-31)  he  wrote  the  Reformations  Sympkanie,  and  the  t.r>: 
Walpurois  Nacht,  On  a  Loudon  visit  in  1832  he  pbyed  Lis 
noble  G' Minor  Concerto  (May  28th).  On  October  4,  i^jv 
he  began  his  great  and  useful  career  as  Director  of  the  Gcu^rJ- 
haus  Concerts  at  Leipsic,  and  what  may  be  called  his  ptr.oi 
of  travel  came  to  an  end.  M.  directed  all  his  energy  to  br  ng 
ing  out  the  finest  music  before  the  public,  industriously  conun  mi  ; 
at  the  same  time.  On  May  22,  1 836,  his  oratorio  Paulus  ifaiii. 
was  first  performed  (DUsseldorf),  and  on  September  loih  it  ns 
given  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  M.  himself  conducting,  ly 
1837  belong  the  D- Minor  Concerto  and  the  ^  Fsaim;  to'3S 
three  violin  quartetts,  and  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  Gi,\rs.' :  to 
'39  the  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D- Mi  nor  \  to  '40,  the  L-^  -".- 
(*Hymn  of  Praise*).  In  1841  M.  was  made  Ph.  Doc  by  ii>: 
Leipsic  University,  and  Kapellmeister  to  the  Kinij  of  SixLin'. 
while  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  him  the  Order  of  .NIcrit,  ana  ::>: 
post  of  general,  musical  director  at  Berlin.  The  ycir  iJ^j 
(April  3)  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic  ConscrraioMcm. 
M.  proposed  the  scheme,  worked  hard  for  it,  and  was  one  d  '><< 
first  teachers.  In  the  same  year  he  completed  the  mu^ic  for'lif 
I  SommemaclUstraum,  and  composed  Athalie.     In  1S44  be  »ii 
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s^'n  in  London  performing  and  conducting ;  in  '45  he  resigned 

his  Berlin  post  and  b^^an  composing  EHtu  (Elijah).  This  ora- 
I  torio^  his  grandest  choral  work,  only  second  in  popularity  to  the 
I  MttM^  he  conducted  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  August  25, 

iS4d  Excessive  exertion  was  wearing  out  his  nervous  constitution, 
^   bat  tbe  sadden  death  of  his  sister  Fanny  (May  14, 1S47)  gave  him 

a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered.    He  went  to  Switzer^ 

,  Uad  for  change^  but  returning  to  Leipsic  became  much  worse, 

I  ud  died  there,  November  4,  1847.    M.  was  a  noble  successor 

of  the  greatest  masters,  and,  unlike   many  of  them,  he  was 

,  enthnsiasitcally  loved  and  admired  in  his  lifetime,  not  less  for 

bis  pore  and  genial  character  than  for  his  splendid  attainments. 

Fall  of  tendexness,  passion,  and  sympathy,  his  compositions  glow 

with  the  divine  ardour  of  genius.    Though  a  brilliant  imptovisa- 

toce,M.  was  an  ardent  student,  and  possessed,  moreover,  a  range 

of  hTwal  culture  far  beyond  the  average  of  great  composers. 

Besides  the  works  named,  he  wrote  much  for  the  piano,  and 

many  songs  ;  his  LieeUr  ohne  Worte  (*  Songs  without  Words') 

are  widely  known.     Much  also  remained  unfinished — e.g,^  an 

open  Lbt^  and  the  oratorio  Christus,     See  his  Reisebriefen 

(Letters  from  Italy,'  1861 ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1863);  Reiss- 

mann,  Fdix  iV.,  sein  Leben  mid  seme  Warke  (Berl  1866) ;  E. 

Denient,  Erinnerungen  an  F.   M,  B,  (Eng.  trans.   1869); 

Hiller,  Brie/e  und  Erinnerungen  (Eng.  trans.  1874)  \  and  Lam- 

padios,  Ldten  des  M,  B,  (Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Xen'dicaat  Orders  of  monks  were  certain  orders  which 
look  their  rise  in  the  13th  a  The  old  orders  had  so  given 
ihemsclves  up  to  sloth,  luxury,  and  vice,  that  they  had  become 
a  souidal  to  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Francis  of  Assist  founded  the  6rst  M.  O.,  by  drawing 
annmd  him  a  society  whose  members  came  under  a  vow  of 
ibsolote  poverty,  extreme  asceticism,  and  constant  efforts  lor 
(he  converdon  of  sinners,  in  the  strictest  obedience  to 
tbe  Apostolic  See*  Although  the  formation  of  any  new  order 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  pope  (1215),  the  suitableness  of  this 
oev  order  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  was  at  once  recognised, 
and  it  was  established  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  1223.  (See 
FRANCISCANS.)  The  order  of  Dominicans  (q.  v.)  was  founded 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  two  were  followed  by  the  Carmelites 
(q.v.)  and  the  Augustine- Eremites.  (See  Augustines.)  The 
partiality  shown  towards  the  new  orders  by  the  popes,  whose 
infloence  they  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  reverence  felt- by 
the  people  for  those  so  distinguished  by  sanctity  from  the  monks 
of  the  old  orders,  increased  the  number  of  orders  and  members 
to  SQch  an  extent  that  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  Council  of 
L700  (1272)  limited  them  to  the  four  orders  mentioned  above. 
SecFRiAM. 

Xen'dip  HiUa,  in  Somersetshire,  England,  extend  inland 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  for  about  30  miles  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
parallel  to  the  river  Axe,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  of  1 100 
feet  in  Black  Down.  They  consist  mainly  of  limestone  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  were  once  covered  by  a  forest  that  belonged  to 
the  aown,  and  are  rich  in  lead,  iron,  calamine,  manganese,  red 
odire,  and  other  minerals  which  have  been  mined  from  the  most 
remote  times.  In  1862  Processor  Ansted  discovered  near  Wells 
a  mass  of  the  refuse  of  old  mines  containing  some  600,000  tons 
of  metal,  worth  half  a  million  sterling. 

][endo'za»  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  at  the  E.  oase  of  the  Andes,  at  a  height  of 
2S91  feet  above  the  sea,  and  115  miles  E.N.E.  of  Santiago.  It 
was  a  thriving  town  with  15,000  inhabitants  in  1861,  when  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was,  however, 
rebailt  on  the  old  site,  and  has  now  a  pop.  of  600a 

Uendoza^  Don  Diego  Hnrtado,  a  Spanish  author  and 
statesman,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Granada  in  1 503.  After 
leaving  the  university  of  Salamanca  he  joined  the  Spanish  army 
in  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  studies.  He  became  ambassa- 
dor at  Venice  in  1538,  commander  at  Siena  in  1547,  and  shortly 
afterwards  ambas^ulor  to  Rome.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
court  by  Philip  II.  in  1567,  He  died  April  1575.  HU  best 
works  are  his  Latarilio  de  Tomus  (Antw.  1554,  Par.  1627,  Gotha, 
1810),  an  admirable  satirical  romance,  the  earliest  of  the  Gil  Bias 
class  of  novels,  in  which  Spanish  literature  is  so  rich,  and  his 
Gverra  contra  Los  Moriscos^  an  eloquent  history,  so  impartial  and 
outspoken  that  its  complete  publication  was  prohibited  till  1776. 
His  poems  were  published  (the  only  edition)  in  16 10.  He 
gathered  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.,  now  in  the  Escurial. 


^ 


See  Ticknor  s  History  of  Spanish  Literature  (vol  L).— JTuan 
Gonzales  de  K.,  bom  at  Toledo  about  1540,  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Spanbh  army,  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Aupstine,  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1580  by  Philip  II.  to 
gather  information  regarding  the  country.  On  his  return  he 
published  Historia  de  las  Cosas  mas  notables  RUosy  Costumhres 
del  Gran  Reyno  de  la  China  (Madr.  1586).  It  was  translated 
into  English  in  1588  (reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  2  vols. 
'853-54X  and  is  a  work  that  still  possesses  both  interest  and  value. 
M.  ultimately  became  Vicar-apostolic  of  Mexico  (1607),  and 
Bishop  of  Popayan,  New  Granada,  where  he  died  in  161 7. 

Mendun-men,  the  name  of  the  present  king  of  Independent 
Burmah.  Previously  known  as  the  Prince  of  Mendun,  he  gained 
the  throne  in  February  1853  by  leading  a  successful  revolution 
against  Pagan-men,  whose  cruelties  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Among  the  early  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  found  the  new 
capital  of  Mandalay.  Though  retainmg  all  commerce  as  a 
monopoly  in  his  own  hands,  he  has  on  the  whole  shown  a  desire 
to  maintain  smooth  relations  with  his  British  neighbours.  M. 
was  recrowned  at  Mandalay  in  1874.  He  is  reported  to  be  a 
zealous  Buddhist,  but  kindly  disposed  to  European  residents. 
See  Dr.  Anderson's  Mandalay  and  Momein  (Lond.  1876). 

Menela'ne,  King  of  LAcedaemon,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
Homer's  heroes,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  (q,  v.) 
and  husband  of  Helen  (q.  v.).  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  to  which, 
under  the  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  M.  greatly  con- 
tributed,  he  and  Helen  wandered  for  eight  years  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  length  reaching  Sparta  on  the 
very  dajr  when  Orestes  buried  Clytaemnestra  and  iEgisthus. 
After  this  they  lived  happily  together  at  Sparta,  in  a  palace 
glorious  as  the  sun. 

Mengs,  Anton  Bafiael,  son  of  an  artist,  who  trained  him 
with  excessive  severity,  was  bom,  12th  March  172S,  at  Aussig, 
in  Bohemia^  went  to  Italy  (1741),  remained  there  for  four  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  Dr^en  his  pictures  in  crayon  so  pleased 
the  king  that  he  was  nominated  court  painter.  Returning  to 
Rome  he  produced  the  '  Holy  Family,'  and  married  the  peasant- 
girl  who  sat  to  him  as  a  model.  In  1749  he  was  oonmiissioned 
to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  a  new  Catholic  church  at  Dresden ;  in 
1754  he  took  the  direction  of  the  new  school  of  painting  estab- 
lished at  the  Vatican.  After  achieving  fame  with  his  '  Cleopatra,' 
'Magdalene,'  and  others,  he  went  to  Spain  in  the  suite  of 
Charles  VII.  (1761),  The  'Ascension'  and  'Meeting  of  the 
Gods '  are  friiits  of  his  labour  at  that  time.  After  a  residence  in 
Italy  he  returned  to  Spain  (1775),  ^^^  ii^  ^o  years  executed  the 
•  Triumph  of  Trajan '  and  the  « Temple  of  Glory.'  He  died  at 
Rome,  29th  June  1779-  M.  conscientiously  strove  to  reproduce 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  in  a  large 
measure  he  succeeded.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  though  his 
taste  is  good  and  his  technical  skill  irreproachable,  he  is  at  best 
but  a  succes.sful  imitator.  M.  left  writings  on  art  in  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Meng*-t8e,  or  Meng-ko  (Lat.  Mencius\  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Tseou,  in  the  modem  province  of  Shan-tung, 
about  398  B.C.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  from  his 
mother,  M.  became  a  pupil  of  Tsze-sze,  the  grandson  and  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  and  then  travelled  from  court  to  court,  incul- 
cating the  doctrines  of  hiao,  or  filial  piety,  under  which  head  he 
included  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  Meeting,  however,  with 
but  small  success,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
retirement,  and  died  about  314  B.C.  M.'s  conversations  with 
princes  and  others  form  the  so-called  Booh  o/M,,  the  fourth  and 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  Sse-ehou  of  Confucius  (q.  v.), 
and  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Noel  (Prague,  171 1) 
and  Stanislas  Julien  (2  vols.  Par.  1824,  with  text),  into  English 
by  Collie  (Malacca,  1828),  into  French  by  Pauthier  (Par.  1831), 
and  into  German  by  Ernst  Faber  (Elberfeld,  1877).  See  Dr. 
Legge's  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius  (Lond.  1873). 

Menin,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders,  on  the 
Lys,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges  oy  rail,  has  some  manufactures 
of  lace,  tobacco,  beer,  &c.     Pop.  (1874)  10,396. 

Meningi'tis  (Gr.  meninx^  *  a  membrane ')  is  the  term  em« 
ployed  in  medicine  to  desi^ate  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater^  the  investmg  membranes  of  the  braiiu  The 
earliest  sjrmptoms  are  acute  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of 
light  and  sound,  sleeplessness  and  delirium.    The  countenance 
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is  flushed,  the  conjunctivie  red,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  pulse 
quick.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  are  frequent  spasmodic 
twitchings  or  convulsions,  and  eventually  coma  and  complete 
relaxation  of  the  limbs.  M.  may  be  simple  and  idiopathic,  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  some  zymotic  or  constitutional  disease,  such 
as  the  specific  fevers,  or  the  rheumatic,  strumous,  or  syphilitic 
cachexia.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  teething.  M.  may 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  great  mental 
work  or  anxiety,  but  most  frequently  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  M.,  in  the  child,  is  %tnmi\y  tubercular ;  in 
the  young,  the  result  of  specific  fevers,  such  as  scarlatina  and 
measles.  Treatment: — Depletion  and  active  cathartics  are  use- 
fill,  when  not  otherwise  contra- indicated.  The  hot  bath,  and 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  such  as  ice  or  evaporating  lotions, 
are  generally  serviceable,  and  counter-irritants  to  the  nape'of  the 
neck  may  be  often  of  advantage.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
on  low  diet,  and  excitement  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided. 

Menipp'os,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  follower  of  Diogenes, 
was  bom  a  slave  at  Gadara,  in  Coele- Syria,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  60.  He  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  on  being  cheated 
out  of  a  large  fortune  which  he  had  collected  by  nsury.  The 
satirical  works  which  contained  his  teaching  are  lost,  though 
some  fragments  remain  of  Varro's  SoUura  Menippea,  written 
in  imitation  of  them. 

MeniBperma'oesd,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  chiefly 
climbing  shrubs  of  tropical  countries.  They  possess  a  bitter 
principle — some  being  tonic,  others  narcotic,  and  even  poisonous. 
Some  are  used  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites.  The  estimated 
number  of  species  is  about  350,  and  the  genera  of  greatest 
economic  value  are  noticed  under  Calumba,  Cissampelos, 
and  COCCULUS. 

Menn'o,  or  Meno  Sim'ont,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Men- 
nonites,  was  bom  in  1496  at  Wittmarsum,  in  Friesland,  and  was 
a  Catholic  priest  first  at  Pinpjum  (from  1524),  afterwards  at  his 
native  place.  In  1536  he  joined  the  Anabaptists,  of  whose 
tenets  he  became  a  teacher  at  Groningen.  After  the  execution 
of  Jan  of  Leyden  (q.  v.)  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
(q.  v.),  M.  set  himself  to  the  work  of  reorganisation,  for  this 
purpose  travelling  through  Holland  and  N.  Germany,  till  per- 
secution drove  him  to  Wismar,  where  he  held  the  Colloquium 
Vismariense,  preserved  by  Johann  Wigand  in  his  work  De  Afta- 
baptismo  (Leips.  1582).  He  finally  found  a  retreat  in  Holstein, 
where  he  died,  13th  January  1501,  at  Oldeslohe.  M.  was  a 
good  man,  whose  temperate  example  did  much  to  remove  the 
Umatical  violence  of  his  followers.  Before  his  death  they  had 
split  into  Die  Feinetty  an  extreme,  and  DU  Groben,  a  moderate 
party,  the  latter  being  also  called  'Flemings,'  'Flandrians,*  or 
Waterlanders.'  The  milder  section  again  divided  into  the 
Armenian  'Galenists*  and  the  Calvinistic  '  Apostolists,'  but 
these  were  united  in  1801.  In  Germany,  from  which  in  1783 
many  Mennonites  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  they 
now  number  14,000,  and  in  Holland  there  are  120  congregations. 
In  1870  the  Russian  Mennonites  numbered  40,000,  but  of  these, 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  the  conscription  in  187 1,  large 
numbers  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  500  Mennonite  churches,  with '  250  pastors,  and  60,000 
members,  and  also  to  Canada,  where  they  were  welcomed  in 
September  1877  by  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Govemor- General,  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  admirable  sense,  and  a  noble  and  win- 
ning catholicity  of  sentiment. 

Menop'oma,  or  Men'opome  (Protonopsis  horridd),  a  genus 
of  Amphibian  vertebrates,  allied  to  the  newt  and  salamander 
(Urodela),  and  also  known  as  the  *  hell  bender,*  *mud  devil,'  &c. 
This  creature  inhabits  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  attains 
a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  voracious,  has  numerous  small  teeth, 
and  devours  large  quantities  of  fishes.  The  colour  is  a  bluish- 
grey,  variegated  with  darker  spots.  Its  repulsive  appearance  has 
procured  for  it  the  evil  but  unfounded  reputation  of  being 
venomous. 

• 

Menatrua'tion,  otherwise  known  as  the  menses  and  cata- 
roenia,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  sanguineous  discharge  which 
proceeds  from  the  genital  organs  of  the  human  female  at  monthly 
mtervals.  M.  corresponds  with  the  period  of  *  heat  *  and  *  rot- 
ting' in  lower  animals,  and  marks  the  period  of  reproductive 
activity.  M.  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  sign  of  the  deeper 
process  of  ovulation,  ue,,  the  rupture  o?  a  Graafian  vesicle  and 
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the  discharge  of  the  ovum  or  egg,  which,  when  duly  fertilised,  is 
capable  of  developing  into  an  embryo.  The  first  occunence  rf 
M.  in  temperate  climates  takes  place  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th 
year.  Its  advent  happens  much  earlier  in  warn  climates,  an^i 
is  delayed  in  colder  latitudes.  It  ceases  during  pregnancy  and 
generally  during  lactation  or  nursing,  although  it  may  supenene 
during  the  latter  period,  and  has  been  known  to  penisi  dumj 
the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation.  The  menstnial  pcrioi  a- 
tends  over  three  or  four  days,  but  in  this  respect,  as  well  a^  m 
respect  of  the  interval  that  elapses  between  tne  periodi,  M.  ex- 
hibits great  variations.  The  function  usually  ceases  between 
the  45th  and  50th  years  of  life,  but  cases  of  protracted  M.  an> 
by  no  means  rare.  The  menstraal  secretion  consists  of  blo^i 
effused  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  mixed  wi  ~, 
the  mucous  secretion  of  the  passages.  It  coagulates  less  rapidly 
than  ordinary  blood,  and  exhibits  as  a  rule  an  acid  reaction. 
The  value  of  M.  and  its  irregularities  as  Sjrmptomaticofuience 
and  ovarian  disease  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Diseases  of  M. — When  M.  is  absent  at  the  normal  period 
of  life,  the  disease  is  termed  Amenorrhea  (q.  v.) ;  and  when  lb? 
discharge  is  excessive  in  quantity,  and  more  than  natoraiiy  f:^ 
quent  in  occurrence,  it  is  termed  Menorrhagia.  Uncompli- 
cated menorrhagia  generally  depends  upon  debility,  acd  u 
most  successfully  treated  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  the 
topical  application  of  cold  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  orer  tre 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  by  cold  astringent  inje: 
tions.  When  the  normal  discharge  is  attended  with  much  pain 
the  affection  is  termed  Dysnunorrhaa,  This  condition  may  d^ 
pend  upon  a  congenital  state  of  the  os  or  cervix  uteri;  or  of  the 
uterus  itself ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  a  symptom  of  some  disease 
of  the  Uteros  (q.  v. ).  It  frequently  happens  that  M.  is  penrertfd 
through  other  ctiannels  than  the  natural  one,  as  the  lungv  tod 
the  nose,  the  rectum  and  the  skin,  such  cases  being  called  ruo- 
rious  M. 

Mensora'tion  is  the  branch  of  applied  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  areas  of  surfaces  and  of  the 
volumes  of  solids.  To  the  surveyor  and  gauger  a  knowledge  of 
its  methods  is  indispensable ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
which  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  simplest  geometry,  thoo^h 
not  absolutely  necessary,  is  distinctly  to  be  desired.  The  rec- 
tangle is  the  simplest  possible  figure  of  which  the  area  can  be 
calculated,  and  after  it  come  parallelograms  and  triangles  0: 
every  description,  and  all  polygons  which  can  be  broken  up  into 
triangles.  When  the  one  side  of  a  figure  is  curved,  the  calcula- 
tion of  its  area  is  in  general  less  simple,  and  as  a  nile  methy'i 
of  approximation  are  alone  applicable.  The  ordinary  mei^> 
is  to  break  up  such  a  figure  into  parts,  which  may  be  tretied  ^ 
tme  rectilinear  polygons,  and  then  sum  the  area  of  the  parts  '0 
find  the  area  of  the  whole.  The  same  remarks  tpplytoihe 
calculation  of  volume  in  which  the  rectangular  parialieiopipf^ 
occupies  the  same  position  which  the  rectangle  does  in  the  mo- 
surement  of  areas.  When  one  of  the  bounding  sorfaces  is 
curved,  the  same  methods  of  approximation  most  beadop:^^ 
except  in  particular  cases,  when  tne  figure  is  one  of  the  simp  (• 
surfaces  of  revolution  of  the  second  degree.  See  Suitivwc, 
Triangulation,  Trigonometry,  &c. 

Menta'na,  a  small  Italian  village,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Rotne. 
noted  for  a  battle  fought  November  3,  1867,  in  which  Garibalcii 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  French  and  Papal  troops.  On 
his  retreat  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italian  regulais  of  Victor 
EmmanueL  In  honour  of  the  victory  the  pope  institnted  the 
M.  medaL 

Mento'ne  (Fr.  Menton\  a  town  of  France,  department  cf 
Alpes  Maritimes,  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Geaca, 
\\  miles  from  the  Italian  frontier,  and  2  E.  of  Nice  byrti 
Its  delightful  climate  attracts  invalids  from  all  parts  of  Eurc-p^. 
— the  lowest  winter  temperature  for  ten  years,  acconimg  '>^ 
Dr.  Siordet,  being  48*  75'.  The  Maritime  Alps,  rising  10  a 
height  of  4000  feet,  are  flanked  by  luxuriant  orange,  lecrn, 
and  olive  groves,  and  between  them  and  the  sea  winds  the  on  f 
level  road,  the  Cornice.  Near  M.,  and  88  feet  above  the  so. 
are  celebrated  bone-caves,  rich  in  pre-historic  raaams.  A 
fossil  human  skeleton,  now  in  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natnni 
History,  was  found  here,  March  26,  1872.  M.  has  a  bridt  t"^- 
in  fruits,  fish,  and  perfumeries.  Pop.  (187a)  554^^  Forfflri* 
attached  to  Monaco,  M.  was  transferred  to  Fnmce  by  vote  «  ^''^  I 
inhabitants  in  1860^  and  on  payment  of  four  milliM  fmca 
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Kaa'ior,  a  son  of  Alcimus,  and  friend  of  Odysseus,  who 
iotnisted  to  him  his  honse  on  setting  out  for  Troy.  In  the 
Mcond  Odyttn^  Athena,  m  the  form  of  Bl»  conducts  Tele- 
machns  to  Pyfo^  From  Fenelon's  portraiture  of  her  thus  dis* 
gaised  H.  has  become  an  appellatiTe  for  a  'guide,  philosopher, 
sad  6iend*  of  youth. 

ICs&iL    See  Manu. 

Jbmi'nL    See  Lyrs-Bikd. 

Xanxalah,  Lake,  the  largest  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  ex- 
tends eastward  from  Damietta,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  line  of  sandbanks,  pierced  by  several 
opening.  It  is  50  miles  long  by  25  broad,  has  a  depth  of  from 
I  to  10  feet,  b  studded  with  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish  and 
wildfowL  The  Suez  Canal  (q.  t.)  travenes  it  from  Port  Said  to 
Ksataia,  a  distance  of  27  miles. 

XaiS'al,  Wolfgang,  a  German  historian,  novelist,  and 
critic,  bom  at  Waldenbuig  in  Silesia,  21st  June  1798,  took  part 
to  the  war  with  France  in  181 5,  after  which  he  studied  philo- 
iophy  at  Berlin  snd  Bonn.  From  1825  he  lived  at  Stuttgart, 
dmtiog  himself  almost  entirely  to  literature,  and  died  there, 
April  23,  1873.  His  first  work  was  Sirtckoerse  (1823),  a  criti- 
al  work,  strongly  opposing  the  popular  views  of  poetry  and 
the  excessive  praise  ot  Goethe,  ihis  is  also  the  tenor  of  his 
EMTtpHxht  Blatter  (i824-2S)>  UUralurblatt  (1825-48),  and 
Die  DetUuke  Liierutur  (1828).  In  1837  Borne  called  him 
*  Der  Fianiosenfresscr,'  from  his  bitter  opposition  to  French 
in6iience  in  German  literature.  Of  political  history  M.  has 
written  GeukicJUe  der  Deutschen  (1824-25;  5th  ed.  5  vols.  1856 ; 
Eng.  trsns.  3  toIs.  1848),  Gesckkhte  der  letnten  120  Jakre 
(6  ?oU  Stuttg.  1460 ;  continued  in  3  vols,  to  1870),  and  Ailge- 
nmr  WdtgesckiekU  (12  vols. ;  ib.  1862,  et  seo.\  in  a  piquant 
tad  lacy  style,  if  somewhat  one-sided  spirit  He  is  also  favour- 
ably known  as  the  writer  of  the  novels,  RUbeMoki  (1829),  A^or- 
duMt  (1830),  and  Furore  (1851) ;  Mythologische  Fonchungen 
(1S42),  DU  GesSnge  der  Voiker  (1851),  ChristUehi  Symholik 
(1S54K  N^urkundeim  CkrisUuhen  Geist  (3  vols.  1851-57),  and 
DcMtseke  DkAimm^is  vols.  1858-59). 

Xephistoph^elaa,  in  the  Faust  legend,  is  Xht  famulus  of 
tbst  famous  magician.  Old  German  chapbooks  and  puppet- 
plifi  give  three  spellings  of  his  name,  M.,  Mephistophiles,  and 
Mq>histophiIis,  the  last  being  also  the  form  adopted  bv  Mar- 
lowe, whilst  Shakespeare  {Merry  Wwaof  fVmdsor,  act  1.  sc.  7) 
has  a  fourth  variant,  Mephistophilus.  The  etymology  again  of 
the  name  is  doubtful,  whether  it  is  a  barbarous  Greek  compound, 
me-pkisto-pkilet^  '  not  loving  the  light ; '  a  derivative  of  the  Lat. 
nefkUU  and  Or.  pkilos;  or,  as  is  most  probable,  from  two  He- 
brew words,  meAir^  *  destroyer,'  and  t<^M^  'liar.'  The  wholly 
hnmao,  mirthful,  sneering  M.  of  the  medieval  legend,  invested 
by  Marlowe  with  '  an  awml  melancholy,'  stands  forth  in  Goethe's 
drama  as  the  spirit  that  denies, '  the  devil,'  as  Carlyle  says, '  not 
of  sapcrstition  but  of  knowledge. '    See  Faust. 

X0pp'al,an  old  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
at  the  junction  of  several  canals  and  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Zaider  Zee,  9  miles  distant,  by  the  Meppeler  Diep.  It  has 
tODsidersble  linen  manufactures  and  trade  m  agricultural  pro- 
dncts.    Pop.  (1870)  6644. 

Kar^eaatlla  Iaw.  Efforts  to  make  a  Codtfication  (q.  v., 
tinder  Cpde)  of  international  M  L.,  appear  to  have  been  co-exis- 
tcot  with  Uie  medieval  development  of  European  commerce. 
Of  the  results  of  these,  the  earliest  of  note  is  the  Consolato  del 
Mm  (q.  v.),  constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c  from  the 
trading  laws  and  customs  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  these  laws  and  customs  having  had  their  origin  in 
tiie  Rooun  law,  the  mercantile  part  of  which  again  was  founded 
yo  the  laws  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage.  Alon^;  with  English  law 
ra  general,  the  M.  L*  of  England,  gradually,  as  its  connection  with 
France  became  severed,  diverged  from  the  Continental  system, 
aad  it  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  its  isolation.  Lord  Mans- 
field appears  to  have  been  the  first  English  judge  who  re-directed 
the  (botateps  of  English  law  towards  the  path  followed  by  Euro- 
pean nations  in  general,  and  subsei^uent  authorities  have  shown 
aiach  legal  acamen  in  developing  m  England  the  doctrines  of 
Roman  If.  L.  as  adopted  by  modem  Continental  jurisprudence. 
Eadcavoon  have  frequentlv  been  made  to  assimilate  the  mer- 
cantile laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
covitrics   M.  I*  has  always  been  carefiilly  and  successfully 


cultivated.  A  result  of  this  endeavour  is  the  Af,  Z.  Amend* 
meni  Act^  19  and  20  Vict  c.  97,  which  makes  various  regula* 
tioiu  respecting  bills  of  exchange.  See  Bill  of  Exchange^  under 
Bill.  The  19  and  20  Vict  c  60,  for  assimilating  the  mercan- 
tile laws  of  the  two  kingdoms,  enacts  that  no  acceptance  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  inland  or  foreign,  in  Scotland,  shall  bind  the 
acceptor  unless  it  be  in  writing. 

Herea'ra  (Mahadwapete,  'the  town  of  Siva*),  the  capital  of 
the  state  or  province  of  Coorg  in  S.  India,  on  a  tableland  4506 
feet  above  the  sea.  130  miles  S.  W.  of  Bangalore  and  315  W.  of 
Madras :  pop.  (1871)  8146.  It  was  founded  about  160I,  and 
the  fort,  built  in  1773  bv  H^der  Ali,  was  restored  to  the  native 
Rajah  by  the  treaty  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792,  but  in  1832  it 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  head- 
quarters of  our  administration.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  pro- 
mising plantation  of  cinchona. — ^The  district  of  M.  has  an  area 
of  265  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  32,132. 
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''•  Frojeo'tion,  a  convenient  method  of  project- 
ing and  developing  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  as  to  represent 
the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  near  the 
poles,  upon  one  continuous  plane  surface.  Assuming  the  earth 
to  be  a  sphere,  conceive  a  right  cylinder  with  its  axis  coincident 
with  the  earth's  axis  to  be  circumscribed  round  it  Every  point 
upon  the  earth's  surface  fa  projected  upon  the  cylinder  by  simply 
Reducing  the  radius  through  that  point  till  it  meets  the  cylinoer. 
The  cylinder  u  then  unrolled  to  a  plane.  The  countries  in  the 
higher  latitudes  are,  of  course,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  in 
the  equatorial  regions ;  but  the  length  is  extended  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  breadth,  and  therefore theshapeof  a  given  district 
suflers  no  distortion.  The  meridians  are  represented  by  eoui- 
distant  parallel  lines,  while  the  parallels  get  larther  and  fartner 
from  each  other  as  the  latitude  increases.  The  poles  are  at  an 
infinite  distance,  and  therefore  carmot  be  represented  upon 
such  a  chart ;  but  this  is  of  no  practical  moment  ■ 

Mer^ohant  Shipping  Act,  17  and  18  Vict  c.  104,  deals 
with  questions  of  marine  discipline,  with  the  legal  rights  of  sea- 
men, with  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  ownership,  with  questions  of  Wreck  and  Salvage  (<j.  v.), 
and  of  Pilotage  (q.  v.),  and  generally  amends  and  consohdates 
the  entire  statute  law  relative  to  merchant  shipping.  Act  36 
and  VI  Vict,  c  85  deals  with  the  agreements  of  seamen  under 
the  former  Act,  and  gives  them  compensation  for  unnecessary 
detention  on  charge  of  desertioiL  The  Act  also  empowers  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  establish  mercantile  marine  offices,  and  to 
hold  examinations  at  certam  ports. 

Merchants*  Marks.    See  Tradb  Marks. 

Keroa'riiis  (from  the  same  root  as  merx^  'merchandise,' 
mercari^  '  to  buy  *),  the  Roman  god  of  trade  and  gain,  identical 
with  the  Etruscan  Turms.  M.  was  also  identified  by  the  later 
Romans  with  the  Greek  Hermes  (q.  v.),  but  to  this  the  Feciales 
(q.  V.)  always  objected,  owing  to  the  very  slight  resemblance 
between  the  two  conceptions.  The  festival  of  M.  fell  on  the 
15th  of  May,  when  merchants  were  wont  to  sprinkle  themselves 
and  their  goods  with  the  water  of  a  well  sacred  to  the  god,  which 
was  near  Uie  Porta  Capena.  M.  had  a  temple  at  Rome  as  early 
as  495  B.C,  and  as  M,  Malevolus  he  had  a  statue  in  the  Vkus 
SohriuSj  where  buying  and  selling  were  forbidden,  and  libations 
were  poured  to  him  of  milk  instead  of  wine: 

Mer'curjr,  or  Quiok'silver  (atomic  weight,  200 ;  symbol, 
Hg,  from  lAt  hydrargyrum)^  a  metallic  element,  and  the  only 
known  metal  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  solidi- 
fying at  "  39*44  C,  and  boiling  at  360*  C.  At  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures its  specific  gravity  is  13*6.  Its  specific  heat  is  small,  and 
its  almost  constant  coefficient  of  expansion  for  moderate  tempe- 
ratures has  made  it  invaluable  in  thermometry.  (See  Thermo- 
meter.) It  is  frequently  found  native,  but  the  chief  source  is 
the  mineral  cinnabar,  a  sulphide  of  M.  (HgS),  which  is  procured 
usually  from  Idriain  Austria,  from  Almaden  in  Spain,  from  China, 
and  from  New  Almaden  in  California.  The  metal  is  obtained 
ordinarily  \ff  roasting  the  sulphide  with  lime,  when  the  M. 
passes  on  in  vapour,  leaving  sulphate  of  lime  behind.  There  are 
two  oxides,  the  black  or  mereurous  oxide  (HgtO),  and  the  red  or 
mercuric  oxide  (HgO).  The  former  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  mereurous  chloride  with  solution  of  potashi  and  washing  with 
water.    It  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  or  a  gentle 
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heat,  into  mercuric  oxide  and  the  metal.  Mercuric  oxide  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  M.,  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  air 
near  its  boiling  point.  It  is  black  when  hot,  but  red  when  cold. 
It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  calcining  the  nitrate  of  M.,  when  it 
is  obtained  as  a  red  crystalline  powder,  known  in  the  arts  as  red 
precipitcUty  which  is  completely  decomposed  into  its  elements  at 
a  red  heat.  Both  the  oxides  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts, 
which  are  distinguished  as  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts  respec- 
tively. M.  forms  two  chlorides,  calomel  or  mercurous  chloride 
(HgCl),  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  mercuric  chloride  (HgClj). 
The  latter  is  formed  by  heating  together  common  salt  (NaCl) 
and  the  sulphate  of  M.,  which  is  first  obtained  by  evaporating 
to  dryness  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  the  metal  with 
three  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  corrosive  sublimate, 
as  the  name  implies,  condenses  from  the  vapour  stjate  in  the 
cooler  part  of  the  vessel  in  heavy,  lustrous,  but  colourless  masses. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  265"  C,  and 
boils  at  295*  C.  When  a  solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
the  white  precipitate  of  pharmacy,  chemically  known  as  the 
amido-chloride  of  M.  (IlgHgNCl),  results.  Calomel  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  obtained  as  a  dingy  white  precipitate,  when  a 
soluble  chloride  is  added  to  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  M.  (HgCl9+  Hg  =  2  HgCl).  Mercuric  iodide  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet  powder,  which,  if  dissolved  in  potassic  iodide,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  M.,  gives  a  very  delicate  test  for  detecting 
ammonia,  known  as  Nessler*s  test,  M.  forms  two  sulphides,  the 
black  mercurous  sulphide  (IlgsS),  Ethiop's  mineral  of  old 
writers,  being,  however,  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing 
readily  into  the  metal,  and  the  mercuric  sulphide  (HgS).  The 
latter  is  the  principal  ore  of  M.,  some  varieties  of  which,  from 
their  brilliant  colour,  are  called  vermilion,  M.  unites  readily 
with  other  metals  to  form  what  are  known  as  amalgams.  This 
property  is  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores,  in  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  and  in 
the  amalgamating  of  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  M, — M,  was  first  employed,  medicin- 
ally, by  the  Arabian  physicians  Avicenna  and  Rhazes,  but  they 
only  used  it  externally  against  vermin,  and  in  cases  of  cutaneous 
disease.  Paracelsus  was  the  first  European  physician  to  recom- 
mend its  use  internally.  M.  was  fonncrly  given  in  a  liquid 
state,  with  a  view  of  overcoming,  by  its  weight,  obstructions  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  it  is  not  so  used  now ;  and  as  a  metal 
it  is  seldom  given  alone,  and  only  in  a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division. M.  is  cholagogue,  purgative,  and  alterative,  and  power- 
fully affects  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
the  salivary  glands.  It  is  absorbed  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
It  is  chiefiy  used  in  cases  of  congestion,  in  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  and  specially  in  syphilis  and  certain  forms  of  oph- 
thalmic disease.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a  topical  stimulant 
to  indurated  and  chronically  inflamed  parts,  and  sometimes  with 
the  view  of  its  being  absorbed  into  the  system.  M.  is  much  less 
frequently  and  more  cautiously  administered  than  formerly,  and, 
being  a  dangerous  remedy,  it  should  never  be  used  except  under 
medical  supervision.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  M.  is  Hydrar- 
gynim,  and  there  are  many  preparations  of  it  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Mercury,  the  nearest  known  planet  to  the  sun.  Its  greatest 
and  least  distances  are42,669,cxx)  and  28,115,000  miles  respec- 
tively, giving  an  eccentricity  of  '2056.  The  mean  sidereal  year 
is  87*9693  days ;  but  the  period  of  rotation  assigned  (24h.  5m. 
28s.)  cannot  l)e  regarded  as  established,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  proper  view  of  the  surface.  At  its  greatest 
elongation  it  appears  only  as  a  half  disk,  and  it«  proximity  to  the 
sun  renders  it  a  very  unfavourable  object  for  observation.  The 
orbit  is  inclined  7"  o'  8"*2  to  the  ecliptic  ;  but  the  inclination  of 
the  equator  is  not  known.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  at  3050 
miles  ;  its  volume  yV  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its  density -jV  greater 
than  the  earth's.  Transits  of  M.  across  the  sun's  disk  are  fre- 
quent, and  are  important  to  the  astronomer  as  affording  him 
opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  such  phenomena, 
which  are  of  so  great  value  in  the  case  of  Venus  (q.  v.).  The 
orbital  motions  of  M.  show  irregularities  which,  according  to 
Lcverrier,  indicate  the  existence  of  intra-mercurial  planets,  whose 
Combined  mass  is  comparable  to  that  of  M. 

Meroiuy,  I>og'8  {Mercurialis),     A  genus  of  erect  herbs, 
l)elonging  to  natural  order  Euptwrhiaccir^   nnd  of  which    six 
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species  are  recorded.  Two  of  these  are  natives  of  Bri'ain, 
Common  Dog  M.  (ilf.  perennis)  is  plentiful  in  woods  and  sliody 
places,  forming  extensive  patches  of  a  dark-green  hue;  It  is  a 
poisonous  plant.  The  annual  Dog  M.  {M.  annua)  isbecomin:^ 
more  widespread  as  a  weed  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  holds  a  grade  of  nativity  higher  than  thit 
of  a  colonist.  On  the  Continent  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eat*n 
as  a  pot-herb.  The  prefix  'dog's*  denotes  worthleisncss,  and 
is  properly  confined  to  the  first-named  species.  The  English 
M.  or  all-good,  a  desirable  pot-herb,  is  Ckenopodium  Bcnus 
Henriais, 

Mergan'ser  {Mergus\  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  swimming 
birds,  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Merging,  The  bill  is 
slender,  and  hooked  at  the  tip, 
its  edges  being  notched,  and  the 
homy  notches  aid  the  bird  to 
secure  fishes.  The  wings  are 
pointed,  and  have  their  first  and 
second  quills  longest.  The  tail 
is  short  and  rounded,  and  the 
great  toes  are  united  by  a  web, 
the  hinder  toe  being  lobed.  The 
M.  inhabits  northern  regions.  The 
goosander  {^M,  castor)  is  a  good 
example  of  the  M.,  and  the  M, 
serrator,  the  sandhill  or  red- 
breasted  M.,  and  hooded  M.  {^M, 
cucullattis)  are  also  well-known  species.  The  latter  is  commf^n 
in  N.  America.  The  allied  genus  Mergellus^  includ«  the  smcv 
{M,  albellus)  and  other  birds.  The  smew  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  shores  of  England,  and  has  a  white  head  and  neck,  a  bi:ck 
back,  and  a  grey  tail. 

Mer'gtU,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  ia 
British  Burmah,  on  the  sea-coast :  pop.  (1872)  10,20a  In 
1874-75  the  exports  were  valued  at  £\(>fif^\  the  imports  at 
;^39,26o. — The  district  of  M.,  a  narrow  strip  between  dw  sea 
and  the  mountains,  forms  the  extreme  S.  of  British  tcrritorr, 
and  geographicallv  belongs  to  the  Malay  peninsula:  area,  77*^ 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  47,192,  the  sparsest  population  in  all 
British  India.  The  products  are  timber  and  tin  ;  coal  has  been 
found.  The  M,  Archipelago  consists  of  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
the  coast,  of  granite  formation,  some  of  which  are  3000  fett 
high.  They  are  infested  with  wild  beasts,  and  thinly  inhabited, 
but  are  visited  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese  for  the  sake  of  tlic 
edible  bird's  nest. 

Mer'ida,  (i)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajot  en 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  33  miles  E.  of  Badajox  by 
rail.  A  decayed  place,  with  a  pop.  of  3800  inhabitants,  it  has 
been  called  the  *  Rome  of  Spain,'  from  its  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  include  an  amphitheatre,  naumachia,  aqueduct, 
several  triumphal  arches,  and  a  bridge  of  eighty-one  archei 
M.  was  founded  (B.C.  23)  as  a  colonia  of  the  retired  veterans 
[emeriti;  hence  the  name)  of  the  5th  and  loth  legions,  speedily 
rose  to  be  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  with  a  garrison  of  9aooo 
men,  was  taken  by  the  Moors  (713),  and  recovered  by  A'u*^or.y) 
IX.  (1230). — (2)  A  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  « 
Yucatan,  28  miles  S.W.  of  the  seaport  of  Sisal,  has  a  noble 
cathedral  (1598),  thirteen  churches,  a  bishop's  palace,  dcci)ics 
university,  four  newspapers,  and  manufactures  ot  sugar,  tobacco, 
ropes,  and  leather.  It  was  founded  (1542)  by  Francisco  dc 
Montijo  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  Tihu,  Pop.  33,02$.— (3^  A 
town  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  nitnr, 
1 5 1  miles  S.  of  Maracaybo,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  t  col- 
lege and  seminary,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  coffee,  cotton,  an  1 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  &c  It  was  founded  (1558)  by  JoJn 
Rodriguez  Suarez,  and  in  1812  was  almost  destroyed  by  ancirtii' 
quake.     Pop.  (1873)  9727. 

Mer'iden,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railway,  94  miles  N.EL  of  New 
York.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollens,  silvtr-plaic^ 
articles,  cutlery,  and  hardware  generally.     Pop.  10,49$. 

Meridian  of  a  place  is  the  great  circle  which  passes  throacb 
it  and  the  poles,  and  by  means  of  which  the  longitude  ol  the 
place  is  determined.  See  Latitude  and  LoNGiTUptJbe 
magnetic  M,  o(  a  place  is  the  intersection  of  the  earth's  inr»« 
with  the  vertical  plane  in  which  a  freely  suspended  wrtjcal 
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needle  fiek    The  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  true  M.  ii 
oJIed  the  dtcHnoHon  or  variaHon  of  the  needles     See  l^R- 

SZSTUAL  ICAGNXTISV. 

HMmfm,  Pjrosper,  a  French  litteratenry  was  bom  at  Paris, 
28:h  September  1S03,  educated  at  the  Charlemagne  College, 
nAj  made  an  acquaintance  with  English  and  Spanish  literature, 
aod  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Romantic  School.     His 

,  6nt  work  appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  Thktirt  de  Clara 
Gcml^  ComSdienm  EspagnoU^  and  professed  to  be  a  collection 
of  prose  translations  from  the  Spanish  drama.  It  exercised  a 
great  influence ;  it  may  even  be  said  to  have  precipitated  the 
rtToIution  in  favour  of  the  new  literature.  In  1827  La  Gutla 
followed,  the  result  of  some  reading  in  the  field  of  Slavonic 
fioetiy.    During  the  next  ten  years  there  appeared  in  rapid  sue- 

'  cession,  in  the  Retme  di  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
romances,  numerous  novelettes,  historic  episodes,  &c,  of  which 
t..e  chief  are  Tatnango,  La  Prise  de  la  Redonte^  La  Venus  d*Ille^ 
Les  A  ma  du  PkrffUoire^  La  Vision  de  Charles  IX,  ^  La  Peste  de 
7:v7uSr,  La  Ptsrtie  de  Trictrac ^  Le  Vase  Eirusgue,  and  La  Double 
M^prise*  M«  took  office  after  the  Revolution  of  1830^  and-  in 
1S34  became  inspector-general  of  historical  monuments.  His 
tnvels  in  this  latter  capacity  through  Corsica  resulted  in  the 
romance  of  Colamba  (1841),  which  Sainte-Beuve  chooses  to 
Compare  with  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
itudied  character,  with  an  accurate  delineaiion  of  scenery  and 
customs.  Hiree  or  four  volumes  of  travels  were  also  the  pro- 
duct of  his  observations  during  this  period.  History  then  occu- 
]  icd  his  attention  more  exclusively,  and  in  1844 — the  year  in 
which  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ~- there 
AT>pcafed  his  Etudes  sur  VlJistoire  Romaine ;  Histoire  de  Don 
I'lUrt  /^  in  1848  ;  Allonges  Historiques  et  LittJraires,  in  1855. 
I'liringthe  tame  period  he  contributed  to  the  magazines  some 
TaltuUe  criticisms  in  art.  In  1853  M.  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Senate,  and  in  1858  president  of  a  commission  for  reorganis- 
ing the  imperial  library.  He  was  also  nominated  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  i860,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions^  BiL  died  at  Cannes  in  October  1870.  In  1872  ap- 
peaicd  the  posthuinotis  Lettres  i  une  Ineonnue^  followed  in  1875 
1>7  Lettra  a  une  Ntnevtlle  Ineonnue^  both  of  which  excited  quite  a 

'  Kontional  interest  in  France.  M.  had  a  vivid,  dramatic,  and 
delicate  talent ;  and  his  originality  of  criticism  was  finely  con- 
t;i»Iied  by  good  sense  and  elegant  scholarship.  See  Saiute- 
Beove,  Pofiraitt  Contemporaires  (voL  i.  and  ii.),  Causeries  du 
Zani4tf(voL  viL). 

Ibri'na    See  Woollen  Manufactures. 


>,  also  named  the  'Spanish  Sheep,'  is  a  familiar 
nnet^  or  breed  of  sheep,  largely  bred  in  Europe,  Australia,  and 
America.  The  M.  originally  came  from  Spain.  In  1464  some 
of  the  Cotswold  breed  of  English  sheep  were  sent  to  Spain,  and 
the  mixed  breed  produced  from  these  sheep  and  the  M.  may  be 
iicld  to  represent  the  modem  breed  of  M.  These  sheep  are 
cultivated  lor  the  sake  of  the  wool ;  the  flesh,  although  palatable, 
being  turpassed  by  that  of  other  breeds,  and  the  feeding  of  the 
^L  Imng  very  expensive.  The  M.  sheep  has  large  and  strong 
limbs,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are  large  and  spirally  twisted. 
The  female  is  usually  hornless.  The  bUtck  tint  which  occasion- 
lUy  crops  out  in  the  M.  is  greatly  improved  or  even  altogether 
abolished  by  careful  breeding.  Immense  herds  of  M.  sheep  are 
resred  in  Spain :  they  are  kqpt  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  but 
t:e  diawn  to  the  winter  pastures  about  September. 

Ker'ioneth  (named  after  Merion,  an  ancient  British  cham- 
pion), the  most  mountainous  county  of  Wales,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  S.  by  Cardigan,  E.  by  Mont- 
C'lneiy,  and  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  602  s^.  miles ;  pop. 
ii&71)  46,589.  Its  coast-une,  38  miles  long,  is  m  part  sanay 
ind  \n  part  diflTy,  and  a  considerable  area  has  been  reclaimed 
in  Truth  Mawr,  Traeth  Bach,  &c.  M.  is  a  highly  romantic 
country  of  wild  and  volcanic  peaks,  and  fair,  fertile  valleys, 
o(  lesomding  cataracts  and  beautiful  highland  lakes.  The 
erestest  heights  are  Arran  Mowddy  (2955  ^^0  ^nd  Cader 
Idris  (2914) ;  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Dovey,  and 
Hawddach ;  and  the  largest  lake  is  Bela,  which,  like  the  smaller 
laltOk  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fish.  In  1876  there  were 
17.783  acns  under  com  crops  (chiefly  oats,  barley,  and  wheat), 
4230  under  green  crops  (poutoes,  turnips,  and  Swedes),  IS>362 
m  clover,  omfoin,  and  grasses  and  113,698  in  permanent  pas- 


ture, exclusive  of  moimtain-land  and  heath.  The  number  of 
horses  (1876)  was  5808,  of  cattle  41,002,  of  sheep  376,986^  and 
of  pigs  10,087.  Other  products  are  lead,  copper,  slates,  and 
limestone  ;  gold  was  found  in  considerable  quantitr  in  several 
places  about  the  year  1866,  but  the  working  has  smce  proved 
unproductive.  The  inhabitants,  who  mosdy  speak  Welsh, 
manufacture  some  flannel,  woollens,  and  hosiery.  The  chief 
town  is  Dolgelly.     M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Merivale,  (i)  John  Herman,  an  English  scholar,  bom  at 
Exeter,  August  5,  1779,  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, joined  the  bar  in  1805,  and  became  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy  in  1833.  He  published  Chancery  Reports  (3  vols. 
1 81 5-1 7),  and  was  author  of  part  of  Translations  from  Greek 
Anthology  {i%o6)t  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology  {iS^^), 
Poems  OrigimU  and  Translated  (2  vols.  1828-38),  and  an  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller  (1 844).  He 
died  April  25,  1844. — (2)  Herman,  economist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1805,  studied  at  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1^2,  and  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Oxford  in  1837.  His  Lectures  on  Colonisation  (1841-42 ;  new 
ed.  1861)  are  most  import.int  contributions  to  that  subject  He 
was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  1848-59,  and  for  India 
lS59~74-  He  published  Historical  Studies  (1865),  completed 
and  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  in  1867,  and  was 
joint-author  of  a  IJfe  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (1873).  He  died 
Febraary  8,  l874.--(3)  Charles,  Dean  of  Ely,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1808,  studied  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  He  was  select  oreacher 
to  the  University  (1838-40),  preacher  at  Whitehall  (1039-41), 
Rector  of  Lawford,  Essex  (1848-69),  Hulsean  Lecturer,  Cam- 
bridge (1861),  Boyle  Lecturer  (1864-65),  chaplain  to  the  Sp^dcer 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1863-69),  and  Dean  of  Ely  (1869). 
He  is  author  of  a  scholarly  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire  (8  vols.  1850-65),  The  Conversion  of  the  Northern 
Nations  (Boyle  Lectures,  1864-65),  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  rhymed  verse  (2  vols.  1869),  a  General  History  of  Rome 
(i875)»  &C. 

Merle  B' Aubig^i^,  Jean  Henri,  a  well-known  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  descended  from  a  Calvinistic  family  of  Ntmes, 
was  bora  near  (Geneva,  1 6th  August  1794,  studied  in  his  native 
place  and  at  Berlin,  for  five  years  acted  as  French  pastor  to  the 
Protestants  of  Hamburg,  and  until  1830  as  chaplain  at  Brassels 
to  King  William.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  Geneva,  where,  with  the  exception  of  travels  in  England  and 
Scotland,  he  steadily  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ser- 
mons and  treatises.  The  work  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
literary  history  is  his  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  seiziime  Sikle 
(5  vols.  Par.  and  Gen.  1835-53;  2d  ed.  1861-62).  It  is 
written  with  animation,  eloquence,' and  faith  in  the  finality  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  English  translation  has  obtained  an 
immense  circulation  in  England  and  the  United  States.  M. 
died  at  Geneva,  2ist  October  1872.  It  was  continued  by  his 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  Temps  de  Calvin  (3  vols. 
Par.  1863-65).  His  other  works.  La  Rifublique  d^Angleterre 
aux  yours  de  Crotnwell  (Par.  and  Gen.  1849),  and  T^rois  Siicles 
de  Luttes  en  ^cosse,  may  be  regarded  as  contributions  to  the 
great  history  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 


<^ 


(Hypotriorchis  asalon),  a  species  of  Falconidce  or 

Falcons  (q.  v.),  also  named  the  'Stone  Falcon,'  from  its  habit 
of  perching  upon  stones.  It  is  the  smallest  of  British  falcons, 
attaining  only  a  length  of  from  10  to  13  inches.  The  sexes  vary 
in  colour.  The  general  colour  b  a  slate*grey,  mottled  wiin 
dark  or  blackish  streaks,  while  a  brown  tint  predominates  in  the 
body  feathers.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white,  the  under 
parts  a  reddish-fawn;  and  the  legs  and  toes  yellow.  Ilie 
plumage  of  the  female  has  more  brown  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  M.  is  readily  trained  to  fly  at  game.  It  is  a  sharp,  active, 
and  courageous  bird,  and  will  follow  its  quarry  with  great  per- 
sistence. Its  flight  is  usually  low,  but  it  shoots  upward  m  a 
spiral  manner,  and  is  able  to  ascend  with  great  swiftness.  The 
M.  is  common  in  Europe,  N.  and  S.  Africa,  N.  America,  and 
is  found  in  N.  Asia.  Allied  to  the  M.  are  the  American  Pigeon 
Hawk,  and  the  Cliquera  Falcon  of  India. 

Merlin,  a  fiimous  magician  and  prophet  of  the  Arthnriaii 
Romance.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  a  historic 
character.     Neither  Gildas,  nor  the  Cnronide,  nor  Bede  knows 
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anything  of  his  existence.  He  first  appears  in  Nennios  (8th  or 
9th  c.)i  but  not  by  name.  In  chap.  40-42  of  Nennius*  chronicle 
there  is  a  story  of  a  boy  magician  called  Ambrosius^  who  surpasses 
in  sagacity  all  the  wise  men  of  King  Vortigem.  This  incident 
is  woven  into  the  history  of  M.  first  found  in  the  Histaria 
Britt(mum  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  but  whether.  M  is  a  creation 
of  the  Archdeacon's  lively  fancy  or  the  distorted  expression  of 
some  older  legend,  it  is  impossible  to  telL  The  name  may  be  a 
Latinised  form  of  tlie  Welsh  Myf-ddin  (q.  v.),  and  some  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Welsh  bard  may  have  started  the  wild  myth 
of  the  middle  ages.  His  name  soon  spread,  and  by  the  romantic 
poetry  of  the  Trouveres  was  carried  over  all  Western  Christen- 
donL  In  the  article  Arthur  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scene 
of  that  leader's  exploits  was  Stralhcumbria,  not  Wales,  the 
northern  not  the  southern  Cymric  Land ;  and  if  we  could  put 
any  faith  in  the  medieval  romance  which  associates  M.  with 
Arthur,  it  would  be  the  M»  Cahdonius  in  whom  we  should  look 
for  some  traces  of  reality.  Of  this  M.  there  is  a  metrical  life, 
professing  to  be  based  on  Armoric  materials,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1830.  But  as  Geoflfrey  of 
Monmouth  removes  Arthur  to  S.  Wales,  so  M.  is  carried  thither 
also.  He  is  represented  as  the  result  of  the  intercourse  of  a 
demon  with  a  Welsh  princess,  as  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  and  as  the  adviser  in  succession  of  Vortigern,  Ambro- 
sius,  and  Uther  Pendragon,  and  the  author  through  medicinal 
enchantments  of  Arthur  himself.  He  is  known  as  M,  Amhrosius, 
and  in  the  Romances — both  French  and  English — is  the  worker 
of  thousands  of  impossible  marvels.  In  the  Advocate's  Library 
in  Edinburgh  there  is  a  MS.  romance  (unfinished)  on  M^  Am- 
brosiuSf  which  was  published  by  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1848. 
Tennyson's  Idyll  of  Vivitn  has  worked  a  miracle  which  the 
magician  himself  could  not  work — it  has  restored  him  to  life  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  See  F.  von  Schlegel,  Geschichte 
des  Zaubertrs  M.  (Leips,  1 804)  ;  Villemarque,  Contes  Populaires 
des  Anciens  Bretons  (2  vols.  Par.  1842) ;  GrcLsse,  Sagenkreise 
des  mttelalters  (Dresd.  1842). 

Mer^maida  ('sea-maids'),  the  name  given  to  certain  fabu- 
lous creatures  that  were  said  to  present  in  their  upper  parts  the 
likeness  of  a  woman,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  terminating  in 
a  fish-like  tail.     The  medieval  M.  is  identical  with  the  ancient 

*  siren.'  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  idea  is 
the  'Lorelei*  of  the  Rhine,  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of 
Heine.  In  the  lists  of  zoology  there  are  certainly  to  be  found 
marine  animals  which  present  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
human  face  and  figure.  Thus  the  seals  have  countenances  of  a 
very  human  type,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
manatees  or  sea  cows  and  dugongs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
latter  animals  have  the  habit  of  raising  themselves  into  a  semi- 
erect  posture  in  shallow  water,  and  as  the  mammary  glands  arc 
situated  on  the  breast,  the  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  female 
figure  is  by  no  means  far-fetched,  especially  when  the  animals 
are  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the 
young  are  held  to  the  breast  by  means  of  the  *  flippers,'  or  fore- 
limbs.  If  this  statement  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  likelihood  that  these  animals  represent  the 

*  sirens '  of  old  navigators,  and  the  '  mermaids '  of  medieval  or 
modem  sailors. 

Mermaid's  Qlove,  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Sponge 
(q.  V.)  common  round  the  British  coasts,  and  known  scientifi- 
cally as  the  Halichondria  palmala.  The  popular  name  is  derived 
from  its  somewhat  finger-like  shape.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  may  attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  although  specimens 
of  smaller  size  are  more  common. 

Merr^imack,  a  river  of  New  England,  U.S.,  rises  in  New 
Hampshire,  flows  S.  into  Massachusetts,  where  it  winds  N.E., 
entering  the  Atlantic  at  Newburyport,  after  a  course  of  130  miles, 
of  which  15  are  navigable.  It  is  chiefly  important  for  the  water- 
power  it 'gives  to  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, and  Haverhill,  and  its  navigation  is  being  extended 
(1877)  by  the  Government.  Below  Lawrence  there  are  valuable 
fisheries.     At  the  mouth  a  shifting  bar  greatly  impedes  commerce. 

Mer'seburg',  an  old  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  60  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg  by  rail  It  has  a  grand 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  loth  c,  now  consisting  of  a  choir  of 
the  13th,  and  a  late  Gothic  nave  of  the  15th  c,  and  containing  a 
magnificent  organ  (4000  pipes)  and  a  brass  monument  of  Rudolf 
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of  Swabia,  who  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Heinrich  IV.  in 
1080.  The  castle,  an  imposing  structure  of  the  15th  c,  with 
many  towers,  was  once  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  princes.  M. 
has  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  tobacco,  paper,  &c^  tod 
its  beer  is  considered  about  the  best  in  Germany.  Near  M.  the 
Hungarians  were  defeated  by  Heinrich  the  Fowler  in  934.  Pop. 
(1875)  13,678. 

Mer'sey,  a  river  of  England,  is  formed  by  the  Thane  and 
Goyt  on  the  N.  border  of  Derbyshire,  flows  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, receiving  the  Irwell,  BoUin,  and  Weaver,  scpanting 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  its  lower  course,  and  expanding 
below  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  into  an 
estuary — the  Liverpool  Channel — ^from  I  to  3  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  to  its  junction  «iih 
the  Irwell,  the  difficulty  of  its  sandbanks  being  obviated  by  aa 
excellent  system  of  pilotage.  The  M.  has  fisheries  of  flounden, 
congers,  shrimps,  and  sparlings. 

Mer^thyr-Tyd'vil  (named  after  the  daughter  of  an  ancient 
British  king),  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  N.  border  of  Gla- 
morganshire, and  at  the  confluence  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Taff  and  the  Morlais  and  Dowlais  streams,  23^  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cardiff  by  rail.  Surrounded  by  hills  500  feet  above  the  so 
level,  it  is  a  great  railway  centre  and  a  metropolis  of  the  iron  indus- 
try, but  presents  a  mean,  murky  appearance.  It  has  a  good  draiO' 
age  system  and  water-supply  (since  1 865),  and  the  deaUi-rate,  for- 
merly excessive,  has  been  materially  lowered  of  late  years  throL-^h 
the  improvements  made  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  \SlL^ 
little  to  boast  of  architecturally,  M.  has  (1877)  2  Establi^hei 
churches,  15  Dissenting  chapel^  a  market-house,  theatre,  Tem- 
perance Hall,  and  Drill  Hall  The  collieries  and  ironworks  cf 
the  district  are  of  vast  magnitude,  and  probably  comprise  more 
than  half  the  number  throughout  Glamorganshire,  ihe  outp'jt 
of  finished  iron  consists  chiefly  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  bars,  girders, 
and  ship-plates.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Welsh, 
and  are  employed  in  the  ironworks  as  labourers,  comparaUTeiy 
few  being  skilled  workers.  There  is  a  very  large  trade  in  be 
steam  coal,  which  is  chiefly  sent  by  rail  to  Cardifi*,  Newport,  and 
Swansea  for  exportation.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive  worlu 
of  Dowlais  (q.  v.),  Cyfarthfii,  Plymouth,  and  Penydarren,  the 
three  last,  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  trade,  having  heen 
stopped  for  some  years.  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  about  i}  miles  from  M^ 
b  the  home  of  the  Crawshays,  the  great  ironmasters.  Pop.  ( i8;i  I 
51,949  ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Aherdare  ami 
two  other  outlying  districts,  97,020.  M.  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament. 

Mer'ton  College,  Oxford,  was  first  founded  at  Maiden  ia 
Surrey  (1264),  and  transferred  to  Oxford  (1270),  by  Waller  de 
Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  cf 
England.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  ^warden,  34  fellows,  iS 
post-masters  (2  of  them  collegers  of  Eton),  4  scholars,  2  exhibi- 
tioners, and  2  chaplains.  The  hall,  chapel  (with  a  lofty  tower. 
fine  stained  glass,  brasses,  ancient  tapestry,  &c),  and  library,  are 
among  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  of  Oxford  buildings,  zni 
have  been  recently  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  M.  C  prcseiits 
to  18  livings,  and  in  1876  had  175  members  of  Convocatioo,  76 
undergraduates,  and  295  members  on  the  books. 

Mer'ulidee,  or  TurdldeB,  a  family  of  Insessoriil  birds  re^ 
presented  by  the  blackbirds,  redwings,  and  others  of  the  ibmih 
group,  the  orioles,  &c.  The  bill  is  strong,  and  has  its  sidei 
compressed.  The  wings  are  long,  but  the  tail  is  of  moden'e 
length.  This  large  group  includes  many  sub-families,  socb  as  tk 
Formicarina  (ant-thrushes),  Oriolina  (orioles),  Timalin^,  &c 

Mer'wing'B,  or  Merwing  Djrxiasty,  takes  its  name  frco 
Merowig,  a  Frankish  chief  of  the  5th  c.,  and  was  founded  I7 
Hlodowig,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  rule  in  Gaul,  adop^ri 
Christianity,  and  became  the  sole  head  of  his  race.  At  his  dca'b 
in  511  A.D.  there  was  a  partition  of  his  estates  among  his  i^ 
sons,  Theodorik  getting  Austrasia,  Hildebert  the  country  rtico'i 
Paris  and  Armorica,  Hlodomir,  Orleans  and  the  W.  of  Gaul. 
Hlotair,  Soissons.  Hlotair  became  in  time  sole  kin^  and  :i 
567,  after  hb  death,  Frankish  Gaul  was  divided  into  ue  thr^ 
kingdoms,  Austrasia,  Neustria  and  Burgondy,  whidi,  being  d^* 
tributed  among  four  kings,  were  for  ever  at  war.  In  505  t^^* 
Frankish  empire  was  under  the  kingship  of  three  chiidrei, 
each  of  which  had  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  but  in  613  Hlocatr  IL 
became  sole  king,  and  was  succeeded  in  power  by  Da^bt^t  I-, 
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>  who  fixed  hit  throne  mt  Paris,  and  raised  the  Merwing  monarchy 
to  (he  highest  point  it  erer  reached.    On  his  death  in  638  the 

I  dynisty  maj  be  said  to  have  practically  terminated.  Hence- 
foitb,  BDtil  752,  when  HilderiK  III.  was  deposed  by  Pippin, 
ibeir  kingship  was  merely  nominal,  all  real  power  being  concen- 
tzited  ifl  the  bands  of  the  majors  of  the  palace.  The  later  M. 
are  ailed  by  French  historians  Rots  fainiants  ('Do-nothing 
kifigsO.    See  Kitchin's  History  of  Francs  (vol  i  1873). 


(anc  Messapia\  a  walled  town  of  S.  Ital^,  pro- 
Tiooe  of  Lecce^  beautifully  situated  9  miles  W.  of  BrindisL    It 
I   bis  a  trade  in  fine  oil  and  fruits,  and  near  it  are  many  old 
iepukhres  and  broken  columns.     Pop.  (1874)  851 1. 

llMembiya'oeflD,  a  natural  order  of  plants  with  thick  suc- 
culent opposite  leaves,  solitary-stalked  flowers,  consisting  of 
DBineroas  petals  and  stamens  of  brilliant  colours  opening  in  the 

'  sunshine,  and  a  capsular  fruit  embedded  in  the  calyx.  It  com- 
prises fully  400  species,  the  mater  portion  belonging  to  the 
Cenns  Mestmhryanthsmum,  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are 
eitives  of  S.  Africa,  growing  in  dry,  hot,  sandy  places.    They 

.  Ttry  exceedingly  in  the  form  of  their  leaves,  often  having  them 
three-sided,  witn  a  toothed  margin  resembling  the  jaws  of  various 
animali^  giving  current  names  of  tiger-jaws,  dog-javrs,  cat-jaws 

I  t/V.  tiirmtan^  Af.  canummj  M,  fitmum\  to  different  species. 
The  capsules  after  ripening  shut  and  expand  according  to  the 
moist  or  dry  state  01  the  atmosphere,  and  are  often  brought 

,  boose  as  curiosities.  The  fruit  of  the  Hottentot  fig  {M,  edule) 
is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and  that  of  M,  aquilatertUe  by  the 
ostifes  of  Australia  ;  both  yield  a  really  palatable  food.     Up- 

I  yru^  of  350  species  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into 
nltirttion  by  botanical  amateurs. 

.      lleS^antery  (Gr,  wusoh^  *  the  middle,'  and  enteron^  '  the  in- 

'  testine')  is  the  name  ffiven  to  the  broad  fold  of  the  periioneum 
or  lining  membrane  c?  the  abdomen,  which  supports  the  various 
linem  or  organs  of  the  digestive  system,  ana  which  especially 
cttiches  the  intestines  to  the  spinal  column.  The  M.  proper 
originates  from  the  left  side  of  tne  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
extends  across  the  spine  to  the  right  side  in  an  oblique  faidiion, 
bemg  attached  to  the  cavity  or  hollow  of  the  right  iliac  l>one. 
Tie  edge  of  the  M.  to  which  the  intestine  is  attached  is  puckered 
or  thrown  into  folds.    The  M.  specially  supports  that  portion  of 

'  the  intestine  which  lies  between  the  jejunum  and  the  coecum. 
It  attains  a  breadth  of  4  inches,  and  at  its  lovrer  border  divides 

,  mto  two  hiyers  which  enclose  the  intestine,  and  afford  support  to 
the  mesenteric  nerves,  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  glands. 

Mtsenttrk  Disease, — ^The  Mesenteric  Glands  are  subject  to  all 
(bote  diseases  which  implicate  the  glandular  system,  but  they 
tie  specially  affected  in  many  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  or  enteric 
Icrer,  in  which  they  are  invariably  enlarged  at  the  very  com- 
aeocement  of  the  disease.  One  form  of  scrofulous  disease  ex- 
ceedingly common,  especially  among  children,  is  called  TtU^a 
mamierica,  the  term  tabes  being  the  Latin  ec^uivalent  for  the 
tCTUu  phthisis  and  consumption.  The  mesenteric  glands  enlarge 
and  become  charged  with  tubercular  matter,  the  enlargement 
hraig  commonly  connected  with  scrofulous  disease,  and  ulcera- 
tii>n  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestines,  interfering  with  the 
funcdoBS  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  the  consequent  supply  of 
natriment  to  the  l>ody.  During  the  periods  of  childhood  and 
vuBth  the  lymphatic  elands,  espedaliy  the  mesenteric  and  the 
cemcsl,  axe  exceedingly  prone  to  scrofulous  inflammation,  from 
'he  secretion  or  separation  of  the  matter  of  tubercle  from  the 
Uood ;  but  in  adult  age  tubercles  are  most  fireouently  deposited 
ta  the  respiratory  organs;  or,  in  other  words,  consumption, 
smoo^  children,  is  most  frequent  in  the  al>domen,  constituting 
ibe  disease  tabes  mesenterica^  and  among  adults,  in  the  lungs, 
'^  disease  being  named  pulmonary  consumption  or  fhthists. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  tt^s  mesenierica  the  only  indications  are 
tbe  symptoms  of  general  tuberculous  disease  of  which  the  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  usually  but  a  subordinate  part.  At 
s  later  period  the  symptoms  are  generally  much  the  same  as 
thsse  01  tubercular  peritonitis ;  but  if  the  peritoneum  be  free 
from  disease,  the  abdomen  is  less  tense  and  less  tender,  and  the 
Urge  glanda  present  an  irregular,  nodulated  surface  which  can 
be  detected  through  the  aMominnl  walls.  The  treatment  of 
**^  mesaUeriea  mainly  consists  in  the  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  the  same  dietetic  and  hy^enic  management  as  in 

I   >sy  other  fi>rm  of  phthisis.    Stimulating  liniments  and  iodine 
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ointment  over  the  abdomen  are  serviceable^  and  the  comfort  of 
the  child  is  much  promoted  by  wearing  a  well  adapted  flannel 
bandage  over  the  abdomen  by  night  and  day.  See  M.  M. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  (Par. 
1853) ;  Dr.  West,  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  (Lond. 
1865). 

Meahld  or  Mash'ad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Khor- 
assan,  Persia,  on  the  Tehjind,  472  miles  E.  ot  Teheran,  and  201 
N.  W.  of  Herat  It  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  4  miles  in 
circuit,  and  pierced  by  five  gates,  and  is  bisected  by  Uie  Khiaban, 
a  magnificent  boulevard,  shaded  by  fine  plane  tree&  In  its 
centre  is  a  large  open  space,  160  by  75  yards,  paved  with  grave- 
stones, surrounded  by  double  storied  cloisters,  fronted  with 
mosaic  work,  and  entered  by  high  arched  gateways  of  exqui- 
site architecture,  faced  with  blue  enamelled  tiles,  covered  with 
|;old  and  white  inscriptions.  On  one  side  is  the  great  shrine  of 
M.,  the  famous  mosque  of  Imaum  Reza,  with  its  gilded  dome 
and  beautiful  minarets,  erected  by  Shah  Abbas.  Possessing  the 
Imaum's  tomb,  M.  is  the  Mecca  of  Persia,  the  great  seat  <k  the 
Shiites,  and  has  several  colleges,  twenty-two  caravanserais,  and 
manufactures  of  silk  velvets,  coloured  kerchiefs,  satins,  cotton 
checks,  steel  for  the  famous  watered  sword-blades,  shagreen,  &c. 
There  is  a  great  trade  in  shawls,  fine  silks,  sugar,  spices,  indigo, 
tobacco,  opium,  saffron,  lacquer-work,  &c.  Pop.  100,000,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  Syads  or  '  holy  men.' 

Ues'mer,  Fraxun,  was  bom  at  Itzmang,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, 23d  May  1733,  graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1766,  and  published  in  the  same  year  a  dissertation 
upon  the  influence  of  the  planets  on  the  human  bodjr.  About 
1772  he  began,  along  with  Father  Hell,  a  Jesuit,  to  mvesti^te 
the  effect  of  the  loadstone  upon  disease ;  but  as  the  former,  m  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  described  M.  as  a  mere  assistant,  a  great 
controversy  arose.  The  result  was  that  M.,  being  voted  an  im- 
postor, began  to  travel,  and  in  1778  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he 
practised  with  great  success  the  new  treatment  by  mesmerisation. 
The  French  Government  offered  him  a  competency  if  he  would 
permit  a  scientific  committee  to  report  upon  his  cures,  but  he 
dedined,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  England.  He  died  in 
obscurity  at  Meersburg,  in  Swabia,  Maroh  5,  181 5. 

Mesmerism  is  the  name  given  to  the  influence  which  certain 
individuals  can  exert  upon  others,  so  that  the  latter  l)ecome 
unconscious,  and  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
former.  Mesmer  attributed  this  influence  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  name,  however,  is  vague  and  mislead- 
ing, for  the  phenomena  seem  to  be  due  simplv  to  a  mental 
condition  induced  in  the  victim — a  state  somewnat  similar  to 
that  of  waking  sleep.  In  both  cases  an  external  occurrence  pro- 
duces in  the  mind  an  idea,  or  succession  of  ideas,  which  in  the 
one  case  results  in  a  determinate  action  or  speech,  in  the  other 
in  a  dream.    See  Animal  Magnetism. 

Metne  is  the  English  law  term  for  intermediate.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  incidental  issue,  or  process  of  execution,  between 
the  beginnine  and  end  of  a  lawsuit.  M.  Profits  are  the 
rents  drawn  from  real  property  by  one  wrongfully  in  possession 
of  it. 

Kesopota'mia  (Gr.  mesos^  *  middle,'  and  potamos, '  a  river '}, 
an  extensive  district  in  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  position 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  kingdom 
in  the  Bible  under  three  names,  one  of  which,  '  Aram  Naharaim 
(*  Syria  of  the  Two  Waters,'  Gen.  xxiv.  10),  is  only  translated  in 
the  Gr.,  which  did  not  come  into  use  probably  till  after  Alex- 
ander's invasion  of  the  E.  Almost  surrounded  by  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  country  is  fairly  described  by  the  modem  Arabic  name, 
Eljnreh,  *  the  island.'  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Arabs,  Kurds, 
and  Syrians,  live  by  cattle  rearing  and  trading.  Cultivation  has 
greatly  lapsed  under  Turkish  rule. 

KesoBolo  (Gr.  '  middle-life'),  or  Beo'ondax^  Pe'riod,  in 
Geology,  comprises  the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  OoliUc  or  Jurassic, 
and  the  Cretaceous  formations,  and  is  distinguished  as  much 
from  the  Palaeozoic  as  from  the  Kainozoic  by  its  fossils.  See 
the  special  headings. 

MeM,  Military  or  VavaL  Eveiy  officer  in  the  ann^ 
subscribes  thirtv  days'  paj  of  his  grade  to  the  mess  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  is  appomted,  as  well  as  an  annual  pavment  of 
twenty  days'  pay  to  Oie  band  and  mess,  besides  a  monthly  charge 
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for  servants  and  sundries.  Officers  absent  on  duty  are  exempt 
from  this  latter  charge,  and  married  officers  usually  pay  half  the 
monthly  charge,  and  can  breakfast,  dine,  or  lunch  when  they 
desire  to  do  so.  No  officer  is  compelled  to  take  any  meal  at  his 
mess,  but  he  must  pay  for  the  dinner  whether  he  partakes  of  it 
or  not,  and  a  continuous  avoidance  of  the  mess  dinner  is  not 
allowed.  A  grant  of  £7.^  per  annum  per  company  is  made  by 
Government  to  the  mess  expenses,  and  is  called  the  Regent's 
allowance,  having  been  instituted  by  the  Prince  Regent.  Regi- 
mental messes  vary  much  in  their  rules  and  bye-laws.  On  active 
service  in  the  field  the  officers'  mess  is  usually  broken  up,  but  not 
so  in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file.  Serjeants  have  a  mess  to 
themselves.  Corporals  and  privates  mess  together,  and  a  sum 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  they  are  in  mess  is  deducted 
each  month  from  their  pay.  The  mess  expenses  in  the  navy  are 
limited  to  £2^  P^r  month  in  the  ward-room,  where  the  superior 
officers  mess,  and  ;f  i,  los.  in  the  gun-room,  which  is  used  by 
junior  officers. 

MeBs'a^es  and  Mess'engers.  Messages  in  a  parliamen- 
tary sense  are  of  three  kinds,  i.  From  the  Crown  to  either 
House  of  Parliament.  2.  From  the  Commons  to  the  Lords. 
3.  From  the  Lords  to  the  Commons.  Messengers,  Kings'  or 
Queen's,  are  officers  employed  by  secretaries  of  state  to  carry 
despatches. 

Messengers-aUArms  are  legal  officers  employed  by  the  Scotch 
Courts  of  Session  and  of  Justiciary  to  execute  a  Summons 
(q.  v.),  or  Letter  of  Diligence  (q.  v.),  civil  or  criminal  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Lyon  King-at-Arms  (q.  v.),  and  are  under 
his  control 

Messalli'na,  Valeria,  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  Mes- 
salla  Barbatus,  and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  granddaughter  of  Mark 
Antony.  In  A.  D.  38,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  be- 
came the  third  spouse  of  Claudius,  who  three  years  later  was 
made  Emperor.  Her  career — if  we  may  trust  the  story  of  Taci- 
tus and  the  verse  of  Juvenal — was  one  of  unparalleled  infamy  and 
crime.  To  a  licentiousness  that  knew  no  restraints,  she  added 
a  cruelty  that  was  without  remorse.  The  daughters  of  Germani- 
cus  and  Drusus,  Appius  Silanus,  Valerius  Asialicus,  M.  Vinicius, 
Justus  Catonius,  and  many  others  perished — the  victims  of  her 
hate,  her  jealousy,  or  her  fears.  In  A,D.  48,  when  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  she  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  persuaded  that  she  aimed  at  his  destruction. 
M.  is  perhaps  the  most  appalling  example  on  record  of  the  vice 
and  corruption  of  pagan  Rome. 

Messe'nia  anciently  formed  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus,  and  was  separated  on  the  E.  from  Laconia  or  Sparta  by 
the  range  of  Taygetus,  on  the  N.  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the 
Phigalian  chain  and  the  deep  ravine  through  which  the  Neda 
flows,  while  on  the  S.  and  W.  it  was  washed  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
which  ran  far  into  the  land,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Messene  (mod. 
Gulf  of  Koron).  In  the  centre  of  the  country  rose  abruptly 
Mount  Ithome  (mod.  Vuscano)  from  the  earliest  times  the  centre 
of  the  religion  and  polity  of  the  region.  But  most  of  M.  was 
level,  and  its  plains  were  famous  for  their  wheat  harvests.  The 
chief  stream  was  the  Pamisus,  flowing  S.  from  the  borders  of 
Arcadia  into  the  Gulf  of  Messene,  and  receiving  numerous 
affluents ;  the  chief  cities  were  Messene,  Methone,  and  Pylos. 
Historically  M.  is  celebrated  for  three  wars  with  Sparta — the 
first  (according  to  the  common  chronology)  in  B.C.  743-724 
when  the  sacred  fortress  of  Ithome  was  taken ;  the  second  in 
685-668,  when  disaster  again  overtook  the  Messenians,  and  many 
emi;::ratcd  to  Zancle  (see  Messina)  ;  the  third,  in  464-454,  which 
resulted  in  M.  being  annexed  to  Sparta.  Epaminondas  restored 
its  independence  in  369 ;  but  in  J46  M.  shared  the  general  fate 
of  Hellas,  falling  under  the  power  of  Rome.  M.  forms  a  nom- 
archy  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  (q.  v. ), 

MeBsi'ah  (Heb.  'anointed').  It  has  been  said  that  what 
distinguished  the  Jewish  relij^ion,  at  least  in  the  latest  centuries 
before  Christ,  from  that  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  was  not 
merely  monotheism,  but  even  more,  faith  in  the  future.  While 
among  other  nations  men  looked  fondly  back  to  a  golden  age 
irrecoverably  lost,  the  Israelites  persisted  in  turning  their  eyes  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  became  all  the  more  firmly  attached 
to  the  idea  of  a  coming  period  of  virtue  and  happiness  that  the 
existing  situation  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  their  hopes.  This 
period  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  great  Restorer  of  the  people  of 
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God  and  the  world  in  general,  who  was  known  as  the  >L,  the 
Anointed  of  the  LordXt-^.*  the  King),  the  king  of  Israel  (Matt  il 
4,  xxiv.  23,  xxvii.  37  ;  Mark  xv.  32 ;  Luke  iii.  15,  xix.  38,  niiL 
2  ;  John  i.  41,  49),  or  simply  He  who  was  to  come  (LukcTil  191 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  disputed  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Gen.  iii.  15,  ix.  26,  xii.  2,  3,  xlix.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17-19;  Drjt. 
xviii.  18,  and  others  relating  to  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord'),  which, 
whether  they  actually  refer  to  the  M.  or  not,  contain  noih  ng 
definite  about  his  nature,  the  idea  as  it  appears  first  among  the 
prophets  is  indefinite,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  a  person. 
With  the  prophet  Joel  it  is  a  longing  for  better  times,  while  some 
consider  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the  later  part  of  Isaiah,  to 
be  the  ideal,  true  Israel,  who,  although  righteous  thcmselve>, 
had  to  suffer  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
nation  {cf  xli.  8,  xliv.  i,  2,  21,  xlv.  4,  xlviiu  20,  xlix.  1-7,  liiJ. 
— 2.  The  next  phase  of  the  idea  is  connected  with  a  personal  M., 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  '  introducing  a  new  and  glon* 
ous  era  of  righteousness,  reigning  triumphantly  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  exalting  the  nation  to  universal  soTereignty ;' 
a  phase  which  appears  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiih 
and  Micah. — ^3.  With  the  later  prophets,  about  the  time  of 
the  Captivity,  the  idea  relapses  to  its  original,  general  form.— 
4.  A  fourth  phase  appears  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  namely,  that 
the  M.  was  something  at>ove  man  {ff  vii.  13).  Tne  belief  that 
the  M.  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  from  which  he  woaki  r^ 
turn,  was  entertained  by  this  time,  and  although  he  is  siil 
human  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (the  Son  of  Man,  viL  13),  there  is 
this  new  trait  introduced,  which  leads  to  a  higher  conception. 
A  further  development  in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  Book  ot 
Enoch  (q.  v.)  about  100  B.C.,  in  which  he  appears  is  the  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  of  men  and  ingels,  u 
chosen  and  concealed  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  the  divine  majesty  as  the  representative  of  Go-i, 
receiving  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  the  time  of  Chnst 
the  ideas  regarding  the  M.  had  assumed  a  threefold  fonn  :— 
I.  The  ordinary  prophetic  and  Talmudic  form,  that  he  wasiol< 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  righteous  ruler  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  2.  That  he 
was  to  be  a  great  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  according  to  Detit 
xviiL  15  ;  and  3.  The  form  which  appears  in  the  Books  of  Dan-el 
and  Enoch,  that  he  was  heavenly  as  well  as  human,  the  Son  of 
God  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  It  is  maintained  by  some  and  disputd 
by  others,  that  the  further  idea  of  a  suffering  M.  was  familur, 
or  at  least  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Chnst,  aii 
opinion  which  is  founded  on  such  passages  as  Psaloss  xxil,  xlii^ 
Ixix, ;  Isaiah  liii.;  Dan.  ix.  24-27  ;  Zech.  xi.-xiiL;  LukeiL  35; 
John  i.  29.  The  precise  time  when  the  M.  was  to  app«ii 
was  a  mystery  (Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Luke  xviL  20),  but  was  acier. 
mined  so  far  that  its  approach  was  to  be  indicated  by  cer^^n 
signs.  The  first  of  these  was  an  increase  of  cormpiion  and 
of   the  consequent   calamities  of  all   kinds :   wars,  fann'^^ss. 

Sestilences,  earthquakes,  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  froai 
eaven  (Matt.  xxiv.  3-31).  In  short,  the  coming  of  M.  waj  to 
be  preceded  by  that  of  Antichrist,  a  being  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  tendencies  hostile  to  God,  and  thus  provokn^' 
heaven  to  a  manifestation  of  onmipotence  (i  John  ii.-S).  Ihe 
more  immediate  signs  were,  first,  the  appearance  of  tn  extra- 
ordinary star  (Matt.  ii.  2),  and  then  of  Elijah,  of  Moses,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  of  some  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ^^^ 
back  to  earth  to  announce  the  advent  of  the  M.  (Mai.  iiL  i,  <▼ 
5  ;  Sir.  xlviii.  10;  2  Mace  xv.  13  ;  Matt  xvi.  14  xvii.  3,  10^ 
The  object  of  the  coming  of  the  M.  was  to  establish  *  the  kin»- 
dom  of  God,*  which  meant  a  political,  moral,  and  reluj' '^ 
restoration  of  Israel,  including  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke 
(Judg.  xvi.  17 ;  Sir.  1.  24 ;  Luke  i.  67,  ii.  38),  the  recall  ol  iii 
Jews  scattered  abroad  (Tob.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  5  ;  2  Mace  iL  18),  221 
the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  of  David  (Acts  L  6),  '-£« 
restoration  of  God's  favour  to  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  Lbf 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  ^ 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (i  Mace.  iii.  8 ;  2  Mace  vu.  5^. 
viii.  5  ;  Tob.  xiv.  6 ;  Luke  i.  74).  At  the  actual  appear  nij  oi 
the  M.,  on  a  signal  with  a  trumpet  given  by  the  aiicniiifi: 
angels,  the  dead  were  to  rise  from  their  graves  and  prc>»^ 
themselves  for  judgment  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3 ;  2  Mace  vii.  23-3^^  ^ 
glorious  transformation  was  to  pass  upon  the  earth  to  6t  u  to  ^ 
the  abode  of  'the  elect,*  ana  an  everlasting  kintydom  to  be 
established,  with  its  centre  at  the  New  Terustlcm  (1  olx  wi. ; »/ 
Rev.  xxi.). 
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Such  were  the  Jewish  notions  regarding  the  M.  at  the  time  of 

>  Christ,  and  it  it  not  difficult  to  understand  why  his  disciples 
knxA  soch  a  oontradiction  and  difficulty  in  the  idea,  and  after- 

j  viids  in  the  iact  of  his  death  (Matt  xvl  22 ;  Mark  viii.  32,  ix. 
32 ;  Lake  ix.  45,  xTiiL  34),  or  why  the  Jews  as  a  nation  failed 
to  see  in  him  their  expected  M.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  of 
God  which  was  not  0/  this  world  (John  xviii.  36)  was  entirely 

I  new  to  them,  and  they  have  not  yet  come  to  see  that  the  king- 
dom of  God,  purely  spiritual  and  universal,  which  Jesus  the 
Christ  established,  is  more  glorious  than  the  one  they  had  been 

<  especdng  and  are  expecting  still.  See  Reuss'  Hisioire  de  la  TfUo- 
l^  CkrkUnne  (3d  ed.  Strasb.  1864). 


the  chief  commercial  city  of  Sicily,  and  chief 
town  of  the  prorince  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Strait 

.  of  H,  nearly  opposite  Reggio,  and  59I  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cata- 
nia by  rsii    The  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  university,  and  an 

,   appeal  court,  it  is  a  stately  modem  city,  with  many  spacious 

,  K]Qam,  has  one  of  the  6nest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  jagged  mountain  range.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
s  oescent-shaped  peninsula  (hence  its  old  Gr.'name  Zancle^  *  a 
ackle'),  and  strongly  defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  forts. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (begun  109S,  partly  rebuilt 

I  ra  1865),  with  a  richly  decorated  interior,  the  university,  con- 
taining valuable  art  collections,  and  a  handsome  custom-house, 
opened  in  1876.  In  1875  the  exports—olive  oil,  rice,  lemons, 
mine,  silk,  and  solphur,  amounted  to  ;£^i,678,635  ;  the  imports 
to  £i,i2gt27t.  Then  entered  the  port  4350  vessels  of  1,282,177 
toos,  including  3083  steamers  of  381,376  tons.  Pop.  (1874) 
70^507.  About  493  B.C  fugitives  from  Samos  and  Miletus  took 
possesion  of  the  defenceless  Zancle,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
irere  followed  by  great  numbers  of  Messenians,  who  gave  to  the 

'  dt7  the  name  oi  Messana.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Punic 
vsrs,  and  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  842  A.D.  The  massacre 
known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  took  place  here  in  1282.  In  the 
16th  c  Pelidoro  da  Caravaggio  founded  a  celebrated  school  of 
paintinj^  at  M.  The  town  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qsake  in  1783. 
TJk^  Strut/  of  M.  (It  Faro  di  M^  •  Ferry  of  M.,*  Lat.  Ma- 

.  mfrtimmm  fnium)  separates  Italy  from  Sicily,  and  connects  the 
Ionian  and  Tynbenian  seas,  is  26  miles  long,  from  2  to  12 
broad,  and  of  great  depth.  The  tide  is  veryirregular,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  The  curious  pheno- 
moioo  Fata  Morgana  (q.  ▼. )  is  witnessea  here.  See  also  Scylla 

AND  CHAHYBDIS. 


I'ua^^  in  English  law,  denotes  m  dwelling-house  with 
or  without  land  annexed. 


XeUUif erouB  Mines,  Beffola'tions  Act.  This  Act 
applies  to  every  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Regulations  Act 
does  not  apply  (see  CoAL  Mines,  Law  as  to).  No  boy  under 
twelre  years  of  age,  and  no  female  of  any  age,  is  to  be  employed 
below  ground.  The  hours  of  emplojmient  of  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  the  same  as  in  coal  mines,  and  the  boys  are 
I   nnder  the  same  regulations. 

XefaUar^y  is  the  act  of  extracting  metals  from  their 
Tarioos  ores.  The  processes  employed  are  partly  mechanical 
tnd  partly  chemical,  and  the  details  of  treatment  differ  in  many 
p&rticttlan  for  the  different  metals.  There  are,  however,  several 
essential  features  common  to  the  entire  range  of  metals,  and 
while  referring  for  details  of  each  to  their  own  proper  head- 
in{^  the  operations  they  undergo  in  common  may  be  here 
bnefly  alluded  to.  Metals  occur  in  nature  either  native,  or  in 
ibe  form  of  ores.  Gold  and  platinum  are  the  only  two  metals 
found  cxclunvely  in  the  native  or  metallic  condition ;  but  some- 
times copper,  silver,  mercury,  and  bismuth  are  also  obtained 
native.  Ores  are  compounds  of  metals  with  other  chemical 
ecmcnts,  the  chief  of  which  are  sulphur  forming  sulphides, 
cxTgen  whence  are  the  oxides,  carbonic  acid  vielding  the  car- 
boQstes,  and  chlorine  which  gives  rise  to  the  chlorides.  Many 
oes  again  contain  two  or  more  metals,  and  these  in  such  pro- 
portion that  it  Is  profitable  to  extract  and  reduce  both  or  all 
the  metallic  constituents.  Ores  are  rarely  extracted  from  the 
Biaoe  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  but  usually  they  are  associated  and 
mtemiixed  with  eartny  or  rocky  matter  ;  and  to  free  them  as  fisr 
IS  pQCuble  from  these  impurities  they  are  first  dressed  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  convenient  size,  and  separating  the  purer  pieces 
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from  the  more  earthy  by  hand  picking.  The  separation  of  tlie 
comparatively  pure  and  consequently  heavy  ore  from  the  impure 
is  frequently  effected  by  the  stamping  and  dressing  miUs  worked 
in  connection  with  running  water,  which  accurately  arranges  and 
separates  the  crushed  ore  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  The 
process  of  washing  is  also  employed  to  enrich  and  improve  crushed 
ores  by  removing  the  earthy  mattera  associated  with  them.  In 
most  cases  previous  to  smelting,  the  ores  have  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  calcination  or  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  with 
the  air  excluded,  or  of  roasting,  in  which  the  material  is  simi- 
larly treated  with  access  to  air.  By  calcination,  moisture, 
carbonic  acid,  and  bituminous  ingredients  are  driven  off;  in 
roasting,  sulphur  and  other  volatile  constituents  are  vaporised, 
and  the  metal  is  left  combined  with  oxygen.  In  the  process  of 
smelting  which  follows,  the  prepared  ore  is  mixed  with  a  flux 
substance  for  promoting  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  aiding  in  its  reduction  from  the  compound  in  which 
it  exists.  The  smelting  takes  place  in  crucibles  or  in  furnaces 
of  various  construction,  according  to  the  nature  or  quantities  of 
the  materials  operated  on,  and  the  '  heat  of  reduction '  of  course 
varies  enormously  for  the  different  metals.  The  products  are 
the  metal  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  and  slag — ^a  glassy 
compound  of  the  impurities  associated  with  the  ore  and  the 
fluxing  materials  employed  in  its  reduction.  The  wet  pro- 
cess or  hydro-metallurgy  now  employs  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  Copper  (q.  v.). 

Metala.    See  Elements,  Chemical. 

Metals,  in  Heraldry,  are  either  or  ('  gold '),  or  argent  ('  silver '). 
The  former  is  represented  in  engravings  by  dots,  the  latter  by 
a  plain  surface. 

Metamor'phio  Books  (from  Gr.  meta  and  morphia  'change 
of  form')  are  rocks  which,  though  undoubtedly  of  aqueous 
origin,  have  through  the  action  of  heat  or  pressure  become 
quite  altered  in  character,  so  as  to  lose  all  or  nearly  all  trace 
of  their  original  structure.  Those  in  which  the  structure  is  still 
visible  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes — arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous.  To  the  first  belong  grauwacke  and  quartxite^ 
both  altered  sandstones.  The  various  kinds  of  day,  indicating 
by  their  planes  of  cleavaee  the  direction  of  the  pressure  which 
metamorphosed  them,  belong  to  the  second  group ;  and  marble, 
dolomite,  serpentine,  and  various  porphyries  are  included  in  the 
third.  More  metamorphosed  than  these,  but  still  showing  in 
their  foliations  their  original  stratification,  are  the  so-ciQled 
schistose  rocks — mica-schist,  grieiss,  chlorite-schist,  hornblende- 
schist,  &c  The  last  |[roup  of  M.  R.  includes  those  which  have 
lost  all  trace  of  original  structure — such  as  granite,  syenite, 
diallage-rock,  &c  Many  of  these  are  not  distingubhable  from 
true  igneous  rocks  which  have  cooled  from  a  molten  condition ; 
and  indeed,  just  as  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  simple 
stratified  rocks  through  contorted  strata  to  M.  R.,  so  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  latter  to  i^eous  rocks.  These  again 
are  slowly  weathered  away,  and  their  particles  are  carried  off 
suspended  in  water,  and  are  deposited  on  the  bed  of  some  lake 
or  ocean,  where  they  collect  in  time,  and  form  a  new  series  of 
aqueous  formations. 

Metamor^phosis  (Gr.  meta  and  morfhdsis,  'the  act  of 
changing  form*),  in  Mythology,  denotes  the  'transformation' 
of  human  beings  into  beasts,  trees,  stones,  fire,  water,  &c., 
fabled  in  countless  legends  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons, 
and  other  Aryan  peoples.  The  mysterious  changes  of  outward 
nature  doubtless  first  dictated  a  belief  which  was  widened 
by  the  popular  acceptance  of  pontic  imagery  as  actual  fact, 
and  by  the  tendency  of  superstition  to  assign  the  inexplicable 
to  the  supernatural.-  Eastern  poets  employed  it  much  in 
moral  allegory,  and  this  use  of  M.  is  frequent  in  such  Greek 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  age  as  Callisthenes,  Antigonus, 
Nicander,  and  Farthenius.  The  metamorphoses  of  Greek  my- 
thology proved  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  poetiy  of  Ovidius  (q.  v.), 
as  in  later  times  did  those  of  the  old  (^rman  magic  and  fairy 
tales  to  Wieland  and  Herder.  Traces  of  the  old  were- wolf, 
swan-maiden,  and  vampire  superstitions  linger  on  in  the  belief — 
still  current  in  some  out-of-the-way  comen  of  Enghmd — that  a 
witch  has  power  to  transform  herself  into  a  hare  or  other  animal. 

Ketasiorxiliosis  of  At»itw^1«^  the  name  given  to  the 
changes  of  greater  or  lesser  extent  which  many  animals  undergo 
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in  passing  from  the  Ggg  to  the  mature  and  adult  state.  Strictly 
speaking,  every  animal  may  be  said  to  undergo  M.  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  The  development  of  a  chick 
within  the  egg  is  a  series  of  changes  of  very  marked  and  de- 
finite nature,  and  which  result  in  the  production  of  a  new  being. 
But  the  terra  M.  must  rather  be  held  as  applying  to  those 
phases  of  Drjehpnient  (q.  v.)  which  are  exhibited  outside  the 
^ZZ^  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  young  animal  shows  phases 
of  existence  of  a  kind  or  nature  often  widely  different  from  those 
seen  in  its  adult  state.  The  egg  of  a  butterfly,  of  a  fly,  or  of  a 
beetle,  gives  origin  to  a  caterpillar  or  larva,  which  after  passing 
its  existence  in  the  work  of  nutrition,  next  assumes  a  quiescent 
state,  and  becomes  the  xQS\\vig  chrysalis  ox  pupa ^  within  the  body 
of  which  the  lines  of  the  future  animal  are,  as  it  were,  laid  down, 
and  from  the  elements  of  which — accumulated  in  the  larval  state 
— the  adult  insect  or  imago  is  finally  formed.  The  young  frog, 
toad,  or  newt,  again,  leaves  the  tgg  in  the  form  of  a  tadpole. 
Gradually  acquiring  outside  gills,  it  lives  an  aquatic  life.  Next, 
the  outside  gills  become  internal,  and  the  limbs  are  duly  deve- 
loped. In  the  last  place  lungs  are  produced,  and  in  the  frog 
and  toad,  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  state  becomes  abortive  in  the 
adult,  which  also  gets  rid  of  its  gills,  and  breathes  throughout 
its  after-life  by  means  of  lungs  alone.  Similarly,  the  young 
crab,  barnacle,  and  the  young  of  many  other  Crustacea  (q.  v.) 
leave  the  egg  as  little  free-swimming  beings,  each  known  as  a 
naupliuSy  and  through  the  M.  of  this  nauplius-larva  the  perfect 
forms  are  sooner  or  later  evolved. 

That  modifications  of  development  have  taken  and  still  take 
place,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  recently  the  Axolot  (q.  v.)  of 
Mexico  has  been  experimentally  metamorphosed  into  the  Am- 
blystomcL,  a  N.  American  eft,  by  careful  attention  in  inducing 
the  axolote  to  leave  the  water  and  to  gradually  adapt  itself  to 
a  land  existence.  If,  therefore,  modifications  may  take  place 
even  in  the  structure  of  the  adult  animal,  during  development, 
and  in  the  process  of  early  growth,  such  modifying  processes 
may  be  regarded  as  having  operated  in  the  past  in  inducing  and 
perfecting  M.  To  quote  Mr.  Darwin's  words,  which  apply  very 
well  to  the  whole  question  of  M.  and  development :  *  Embryo- 
logy rises  greatly  in  interest,  when  we  look  at  the  embryo  as  a 
picture,  more  or  less  obscured,  of  the  progenitor,  either  in  its 
adult  or  larval  state,  of  all  the  members  of  the  same  great 
class ; '  and  again,  *  community  in  embryonic  structure  reveals 
community  of  descent.' 

Af.  of  Organs,  in  Botany. — Goethe  was  the  first  to  propound 
the  theory,  though  somewhat  poetically,  that  all  the  organs  of 
the  higher  plants  tan  be  referred  back  to  a  single,  or,  at  least,  to 
a  very  small  number  of  fundamental  forms  ;  that,  in  fact,  every 
organ  is  either  axial  (stem),  or  foliar  (leaf),  or  is  compounded 
of  these  two.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  shown,  not  only 
by  the  history  of  development,  but  also  by  close  investigation  of 
those  abnormal  processes  which  are  called  M.  According  to 
Goethe,  a  foliar  organ  must  be  considered  the  more  highly 
developed  the  higher  it  stands  on  the  axis  of  the  plant,  the 
nearer  therefore  it  is  to  the  centre  of  the  flower;  and  an 
ascending  series  can  be  constructed  as  follows  : — leaf,  bract, 
sepal,  petal,  stamen,  carpel.  The  M.  may  be  either  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive,  according  as  the  transformation  of 
the  foliar  organ  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  or  a 
lower  member  of  the  series.  Instances  of  retrogressive  Af, 
are  commonly  furnished  by  the  rose,  where  the  sepias  are 
transformed  into  bracts  or  leaves;  the  tulip,  where  the  three 
carpels  and  six  stamens  become  petaloid  ;  and  the  white  water- 
lily  {NympluEa\  where  we  can  plainly  trace  the  chain  of  transi- 
tion from  stamens  to  petals.  Double  flowers  are  produced  in 
like  manner,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  are  sterile.  When 
the  retrogressive  M.  goes  back  still  further  than  the  doubling 
of  the  flower,  the  parts  become  green  and  leaf-like,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  clover  and  other  Leguminosae.  Instances  of  pro- 
gressive M.  are  rarer,  though  a  number  have  been  recorded.  It 
is  not,  for  example,  uncommon  to  find  the  shepherd's  purse 
(Capsella),  instead  of  bearing  four  petals  and  six  stamens,  hav- 
ing ten  stamens,  and  the  same  has  been  noticed  with  the  wall- 
flower. Sometimes  also  in  willows  the  stamens  are  changed 
into  carpels,  and  bear  ovules,  rendering  a  naturally  dioecious 
plant  apparently  monoecious. 

Met'aphor  (Gr.  metaphora,  *a  transference')  is  that  trope 
which  substitutes  one  name  for  another,  because  of  a  real  or 
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imagined  likeness  between  the  objects.  It  may  substitute  th- 
animate  for  the  animate,  the  inanimate  for  the  inanimate,  the 
animate  for  the  inanimate,  or  the  inanimate  for  the  animate. 
Examples : — *  Cato  barked  at  Scipio,'  *  A  sea  of  gUss,'  •  Mother 
Earth,'  '  the  Iron  Duke.*  A  common  fault  of  style  is  muced  or 
incongruous  M.  ;  as,  *  The  evils  flowing  from  such  a  view  have 
their  root,'  &c  Addison's  rule  for  its  avoidance  is  that  the  M. 
should  be  fancied  as  painted  on  canvas. 

Metaphysics,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  first  occois  as  the 
title  of  that  part  of  Aristotle's  writings  which  concerns  iticii 
with  the  highest  speculative  ideas,  and  may  have  been  given  to 
this  as  coming  after  the  books  on  physics  {nuta  ta  phrsika\. 
The  word  was  rarely  used  by  the  ancients,  but  has  established 
itself  in  modern  times  as  the  name  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  mind,  and  its  relations  to  the  phenomenal  universe.  It 
embraces  Ontology  (q.  v.),  or  the  theory  of  being,  and  Psycho- 
logy (q.  v.),  or  the  analysis  of  the  properties  and  laws  oif  the 
mind.  Physicists  somewhat  scornfully  refuse  to  M.  the  name  of 
a  science,  on  the  ground  that  no  positive  knowledge  has  been 
secured  by  all  the  laborious  disquisitions  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

Metasta'sio,  Pie'tro  (properly  Pietro  Trapazzi),  son  of 

a  common  soldier,  was  bom  at  Rome,  January  3,  169S.  The 
jurist  Gravina,  observing  the  boy  one  day  on  the  street  amusing 
his  schoolfellows  by  improvising  verses,  became  interested  in  han, 
and  educated  him  for  the  law.  When  twelve  he  translated  the 
Iliad  into  ottava  rima  ;  and  at  fourteen  he  composed  the  tragedy 
of  Giustino,  At  Naples,  Brugnatelli  the  actress  admitted  him  to 
her  establishment,  and  to  her  influence  M.  attributed  much  ot 
his  success  in  writing  for  the  stage.  Early  abandoning  classical 
drama,  M.  strove  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  opera  all  that  was 
capable  of  musical  illustration.  His  plots  are  often  absurd,  bet 
his  characters  are  strongly  marked  and  contrasted  ;  his  lyrics  are 
exquisite,  and  very  frequent — for  it  was  his  habit  to  cut  ihor: 
recitative  ;  and  over  all  he  cast  a  glamour  of  romance  and 
spirituality  which  blended  with  the  channs  of  music  enchantingly. 
In  Italy  he  wrote  Endimione  (1721),  Gli  Orti  Esferuli,  md 
Angelica  (1722),  Didone  abbandonata  (1724)9  Catone  in  L'tu>: 
(tragedy,  1728),  £zio,  Alessandro  nelf  Jndie,  Semiramidt,  and 
Artaserse  soon  after.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  1 730  as  imperial 
poet,  and  there  produced  Adriano  in  Stria,  Demetrio  (1731), 
Issipili  {iT^fl),  Giuseppe,  Deniofoonte,  and  the  Divine  Olimpzade 
(1733),  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  (i  734),  AchilU  in  Scirtt  (i 736),  Iperm- 
estra,  Temistocle  (1738).  M.  died  at  Vienna,  12th  April  1782. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  among  which  may  be 
noted  those  of  Paris  (12  vols.  1782),  Parma  (20  vols.  1820),  and 
Florence  (6  vols.  1819-23).  See  Bumey*8  Memoirs  o/M.'s  Life 
(Lond.  1796). 

Meta'yer  is  the  term  used  in  France  for  a  labourer  or  pra- 
sant  who  receives  an  allotment  of  land  from  his  proprietor,  and 
pays  his  rent  in  a  certain  amount  of  the  produce  which  remains 
after  a  deduction  has  already  been  made  to  keep  op  the  stock. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  LaL  medidctrius,  found  in  Med. 
Lat.  documents,  *  one  who  pays  half,'  i>.,  of  his  produce.  The 
terms  of  contract  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the  lease  iutli 
passes  down  from  family  to  family.  M.  cultivation  has  been 
comparatively  unsuccessful  in  France,  but,  according  to  tbe 
testimony  of  Chateauvreux  and  Sismondi,  it  has  been  accom- 
panied with  the  best  results  in  Italy.  Its  weak  points  consist 
in  the  absence  of  motive  towards  the  severest  exertions,  inw- 
much  as  half  at  least  of  the  produce  is  alienated  from  the  M., 
and  in  the  unlikelihood  of  the  cultivators  laying  out  their  savin^^ 
upon  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  Where  it  flourisbe* 
it  is  said  to  operate  in  favour  of  connubial  prudence,  and  other 
virtues  of  an  estimable  order.  See  Sismondi,  Nouveaux  Fn»- 
cipes  d'^conomie  (book  iii.  chap,  v.),  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Frinds^- 
of  Political  Economy, 

Met'calfe,  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord),  a  distinguisbni 
Indian  civilian,  was  the  son  of  a  successful  Bengal  officer,  and  «a> 
bom  at  Calcutta,  30th  January  1 785.  He  was  educated  at  £too,inii 
arrived  in  India  as  a  writer  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  carlT 
selected  for  the  political  (or  diplomatic)  department,  and  is  i$<^ 
was  sent  on  the  first  British  embassy  to  Runieet  Singh,  the  S  )^b 
Rajah.  M.  was  afterwards  Resident  at  Delhi  and  Hydenbi^ 
and  Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta.  In  1835-^6  he  acted  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  signalised  himself  by  removing 
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ail  rstrictioiis  oa  the  press  of  that  country.  He  was  the 
first  LieBteoant-Govemor  of  the  newly-formed  N.W.  Proyinces. 
C>n  his  retoni  to  England  M.  was  appointed  Gorernor  of 
Jamaica  (1839-41),  and  subsequently  Goyernor-Geneial  of  Canada 
•  iS43«^5).  ^"^  \xf^  colonies  he  acted  with  great  moderation 
u  tnoobloas  times.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1845,  a°<^ 
dwd  at  MaUhanger,  near  Basingstoke,  12th  September.  See 
Sir  J.  W.  Kaje*8  Uves  of  Indian  Officers  (Lond.  1867). 

lIvtamiMycho'aii  b  a  Greek  word  denoting  the  transfer* 
nn^  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  See  Tkansmiora- 
TiuN  OP  Souls. 

Meteoric  Iroa,  the  metal  of  which  the  great  mass  of 
Aerolites  (q.  v.)  are  composed,  is  an  alloy  of  iron  with  nickel 
aad  cobalt.  The  iron  meteorites  often  contain  nodules  of  iron, 
pbosphoret  of  iron,  and  nickel  and  graphite.  When  polished, 
tbe  nuiioe  is  Tery  brilliant,  but  it  usually  rusts  quickly  from  the 
presence  of  chlorme. 

Keteorol'ogy  is  the  science  which  treats  of  atmospheric 
pheoomena,  of  their  causes  and  effects.  Among  the  ancients, 
except  by  the  collection  of  weather  portents,  M.  could  make 
b«t  httle  progress,  since  the  indispensable  instruments  of  meteor- 
olopcd  resoirch,  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  were  un- 
ksovn.  The  invention  of  these  instruments  forms  an  epoch  in 
tbe  histonr  of  the  science,  and  since  then  the  development  has 
beea  gradual  but  continuous.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  true, 
there  aie  doubts  as  to  whether  M.  can  be  truly  reckoned  a 
science,  there  being  comparatively  so  little  of  the  certainty  and 
ictnncy  that  mark  other  sciences.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
dimht  that  the  principles  upon  which  M.  depends  are  being 
rapidly  discovered  and  applied.  The  reason  of  the  slow  develop- 
ncBt  of  meteorological  science  is  that  it  is  not  strictly  an  experi- 
Dcotal  science.  The  investigator  cannot  order  nature  as  he 
likes,  bat  must  accept  things  as  they  come.  It  is  thus  somewhat 
kiaular  to  astronomy,  except  that  there  are  many  more  causes 
at  work  whose  resultant  effect,  even  if  these  causes  themselves 
w«Te  fiiUy  known,  is  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 
The  chief  source  of  all  our  climatic  variations  is  the  solar  heat 
lad  light,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation,  the  configuration 
\A  Und  and  water,  and  the  action  of  the  moon.  Further,  the 
lao  apDeara  to  exert  other  influences  than  are  attributable  to 
BMre  tnermal  action.  The  established  connection  between 
cni'Cpots  and  magnetic  storms,  and  between  sun-spots  and 
pcnods  of  xain  and  drought,  is  a  discovery  which  cannot  but 
icad  to  wider  views  of  the  whole  economy  of  nature.  For  a 
pnper  stuoy  of  M.,  observatories  are  necessary,  and  when  these 
art  established  distinct  from  the  astronomical  observatories 
«e  nay  hope  for  a  rapid  development  of  the  science  in  all 
tti  branches.  To  such  articles  as  Atmosphe&k,  Climate, 
CtotJDS,  CvuLSNTS»  Hyg&ometkr,  Winds,  &c,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  the  ordinary  fi^ts  of  M.  The  best  general  treatise 
<n  K.  IS  that  of  Kaemts ;  while  the  writings  of  Dove,  Colding, 
Bnvais,  Giaisher,  Forbes,  Buchan,  and  otners  on  special  parts 
of  the  subject  are  of  great  value. 

KttMxn.    See  Aerolites. 

Xetli'odists  is  the  name  which  was  given  in  banter  by  their 
teOov-students  at  Oxford  to  John  Wesley  (q.  v.),  his  brother 
Cdarles,  and  the  other  young  men  who  in  1727  organised  them- 
teifcs  into  a  brotherhood  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  visiting  the 
»cr,  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  &c.,  or,  in  snort, 
iw  the  promotioa  of  persorml  PJety  according  to  the  principles 
tad  Draaioe  of  the  Cnurch  of  England.  In  1735  this  brother- 
^  <A  consisted  of  about  fifteen  members,  including  J.  and  C. 
N^esWy,  Whitfield,  Hervey,  Ingham,  Ckyton,  and  Broughton  ; 
tad  after  Wesley's  return  from  Georgia  in  1738  the  movement 
«i>  rrrived  in  London  on  similar  principles.  Wesley's  views 
at  thti  time  underwent  a  great  change.  In  Georgia  he  had  been 
a  H{h  Churchman,  but  having  now  experienced  what  he  con- 
ftdsted  his  real  con  version,  the  comer-stone  of  his  creed  was 
Mv  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance.  Under  the  impression  that  he 
»at  excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  land,  he  took  to 
pccachisg  in  the  Belds,  and  in  unauthorised  places  of  worship, 
and  began  to  employ  lay  agents  as  assistants  to  his  ministry. 
He  had  no  intention  of  separating  himself  from  the  Church  of 
Eaglaad,  mdeed,  re|nidiated  that  idea  to  the  last,  but  he  had 
tow  accepted  the  principle  'that  the  order  of  that  Church  was 
t3  be  put  aside  whenever  the  spiritual  interests  to  whidi  it  was 


justly  subservient  could  be  best  promoted  by  its  neglect.'  He 
was  partly  influenced  in  this  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Moravians 
(q.  v.),  but  it  was  only  another  step  in  the  direction  of  forming 
a  religious  association  over  which  ne  might  have  complete  con* 
trol  when  he  separated  himself  from  that  body ;  the  separation 
removed  one  of  the  main  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  course  of  un- 
fettered personal  action  on  which  he  now  entered.  It  tended 
still  further  to  alienate  Wesley  and  his  followers  from  the 
Church,  and  give  them  the  constitution  of  a  separate  sect,  when 
in  1784  he  assumed  the  office  of  a  bishop  and  consecrated  cer- 
tain clergymen  as  bishops  ('  superintendents,'  as  he  called  them) 
and  presbyters  ('elders'),  and  when  in  i78iS  he  authorised  his 
preachers  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  their  services. 
At  Wesley's  death  in  1791  the  society  he  had  founded  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  and  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  as  soon  as  his  personal  influence,  on  which  the 
whole  organisation  was  dependent,  was  withdrawn,  it  became 
apparent  that  he  had  really  founded  a  sect  Dissension  im- 
mediately sprang  up  regarding  (i)  the  management  of  the  society, 
and  (2)  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  independently  of 
the  Church ;  there  being  three  parties,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  Church  party,  a  dissenting  party,  and  an  intermediate  or 
Weslejran  party.  The  middle  party  had  the  most  influence,  and 
the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled  in  1795,  when  eighteen 
'  Articles  of  Pacification '  respecting  the  sacraments  and  disci- 
pline were  drawn  up.  According  to  these  articles  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  only  to  be 
adminbtered  in  Methodist  chapels  by  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  it  was  not  long  till  the  practice  became  almost 
universaL 

Almost  the  only  events  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of 
the  M.  consist  of  the  formation  of  new  sects.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  following  : — '  New  Connection  '  or  '  Kilhamites,' 
who  seceded  in  1797  under  the  leadership  of  A.  Kilham,  because 
their  preachers  were  not  allowed  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
laymen  were  excluded  from  the  Conference.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  numbering,  in  1870^ 
22,633  members.  The  Welsh  Calvmistic  M.  owe  their  origin 
to  Howell  Harris,  an  Oxford  disciple  of  the  Wesleys,  and 
friend  of  Whitfield.  When  he  began  itinerant  preaching  in 
Wales  in  1736,  he  followed  the  latter  in  his  Calvinistic  theology, 
and  the  former  in  his  organisation.  The  organisation  of  the 
sect  was  completed  in  181 1  by  T.  Charles  of  Bala.  In  1823 
they  adopted  a  Confession  of  Faith  founded  on  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  sect  numbers  at  present  about  60,000^  with 
200  ministers  and  250  lay  preachers.  The  Primitive  M.  owe 
their  origin  to  L.  Dow,  an  American,  who  introduced  into 
England  the  institution  of  '  camp  meetings,'  and  was  supported 
by  two  local  preachers,  Clowes  and  Bourne,  who  desired  by 
'  revival  services '  to  gain  converts  to  the  sect  by  the  same  kind 
of  excitement  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  aroused.  Bourne 
and  Clowes,  being  expelled  from  the  main  body  in  1808  and 
18 10  respectively,  at  once  founded  a  new  sect,  which  in  1870 
numbered  in  England  150^169,  and  elsewhere  12,000,  with  961 
ministers,  and  14,332  lay  preachers.  The  Bryanite  M.  or 
'  Bible  Christians '  owe  their  origin  to  a  local  preacher  of  Corn- 
wall named  O'Bryan,  who  separated  from  the  Wesleyan  M.  in 
1815.  Almost  the  only  difference  between  the  Bryanite  M.  and 
the  latter  is  that  they  allow  women  to  preach,  and  have  a  laiver 
proportion  of  the  lay  element  in  their  organisation.  In  1070 
they  numbered  18,466.  The  Wesleyan  M.  Association  was 
founded  in  conseouence  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  S.  Warren  from 
the  M.  body  by  the  Conference  of  1835,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  dispute  about  the  establishment  of  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  Institution.  Within  two  years  he  was  joined  by 
about  20,000  others,  who  formed  themselves  into  the  new  sect 
of  Associated  M.  Another  sect  called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Reformers  was  formed  by  the  excommunication  of  a  large 
number  of  M.  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the 
Conference  from  1844  to  1848.  In  1857  these  last  two  bodies 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect  called  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  which  in  1870  numbered  in  England  62,898 
members,  with  5786  on  trial,  and  cooo  elsewhere. 

In  America  the  leading  sect  of  M.  has  an  episcopal  constitu- 
tion. Whitfield  had  gone  thither  in  I738»  after  Wesley's 
lamentable  failure  in  Georgia,  but  the  first  Methodist  con- 
mgation  was  formed  bv  some  Irish  emigrants  in  New  York, 
m  17661    The  sect,  which  in  1783  numbered  14,000  memberst 
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with  43  preachers,  received  a  constitution  from  Wesley  in  1784. 
He  sent  out  to  them  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,  whom  he  had 
ordained  as  *  superintendents,*  enjoined  upon  them  the  use  of 
his  abridged  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  gave  them  Twenty- 
Five  Articles  of  Religion.  This  Episcopal  constitution  of 
bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  with  the  general  organisation  of 
the  English  M.,  the  sect  has  ever  since  retained  under  the  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  numbering  in  the  United 
States  about  I,250,(XX),  with  about  1 7,000  preachers.  A  sect 
called  the  Methodist  Reformed  Church  separated  from  the  main 
body  in  1814,  repudiating  episcopacy  and  slavery.  Although 
augmented  by  another  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1843,  ^^^Y  ^"^y  number  yet  about  25,000,  with  about 
600  preachers. 

Organisation. — The  systematic  form  of  Methodism,  which 
consisted  at  first  merely  of  *  a  machinery  for  keeping  together 
those  people  who  adhered  to  the  ministry  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,*  was  adopted  in  1 742,  and  in  1743  the  Society  niles 
which  are  still  in  force  were  drawn  up.  The  present  organisa- 
tion is  as  follows  : — (i)  The  classes,  to  one  of  which  every  Metho- 
dist must  belong,  and  several  of  which  make  a  'society'  or 
congregation,  consist  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  persons,  who  meet 
once  a  week,  and  after  praise  and  prayer,  follow  the  leader  of 
the  class  in  detailing  their  spiritual  *  experience'  during  the  past 
week.  Besides  this  object,  however,  the  class  has  an  important 
connection  with  the  finances  of  the  community,  since  each  mem- 
ber has  to  contribute  at  least  one  penny  weekly  and  one  shilling 
quarterlv  to  the  general  fund,  out  of  which  the  ministers  are 
paid.  (2)  A  circuit  comprehends  generally  the  chapels  in  a 
town,  and  the  villages  round.  To  each  are  appointed  from  one 
to  five  ministers,  or  'travelling'  preachers  (so  called  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  continue  in  the  same  circuit  for  more 
than  one  or  two  years),  and  a  number  of  lay  or  '  local '  preachers. 
The  senior  minister  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  socie- 
ties and  preachers  in  a  circuit,  and  is  called  the  'superintendent' 
(3)  The  districts^  of  which  there  are  thirty-three  in  England  and 
Scotland,  contain  each  on  an  average  eighteen  circuits.  The 
preachers  in  a  district  meet  at  appointed  times  as  a  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  when  it  is  not  sitting.  (4)  The  Con' 
ference,  which  consisted  originally  of  certain  travelling  preachers 
invited  by  Wesley  every  year  to  meet  him  for  consultation  (the 
first  time  in  1744),  but  was  properly  constituted  in  1784  by  a 
Deed  of  Declaration  to  consist  of  100  travelling  preachers,  meets 
once  a  year  in  London  or  other  large  town,  its  members  now 
being  all  travelling  preachers,  who  have  acted  as  such  for  five 
years,  and  have  been  admitted  into  *  full  connection.'  (Origin- 
ally the  unit  of  Methodism  was  the  bandy  which  consisted  of 
firom  five  to  ten  persons,  who  met  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  confessing  their  sins  to  each  other,  and  praying  for  each  other. 
This  institution,  which  was  copied  from  the  Moravians,  fell  off 
greatly  after  Wesley's  death.  Its  purpose,  so  far  as  is  thought 
to  be  practicable,  is  now  served  by  the  class.)  The  theology  of 
the  M.  is  formally  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  expressed  in 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  and 
expounded  in  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notes  to  the  New  Testament. 
Lite  all  the  Laudian  school,  to  which  Wesley  belonged,  he 
received  the  epithet  of  '  Arminian,'  a  title  which  he  accepted  in 
the  sense  of  Anti-Calvinistic,  in  respect  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines of  a  limited  Atonement  (q.  v.),  Election  (q.  v.),  and  Re- 
probation (q.  v.).  It  was  on  these  points  that  Whitfield  and  he 
had  their  controversy,  and  on  which  the  Calvinistic  M.  differ 
from  the  Wesleyan  M.  See  Southey,  The  Life  of  J,  Wesley 
and  tne  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism  (Lond.  1820),  Taylor, 
Wesley  and  Methodism  (Lend.  185 1 ),  Smxlh^ //istory  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (Lond.  1857),  Wesley's  Works;  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ence; Tyernian's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley  (1870);  Urlin's 
Wesley's  Place,  &c.  (1870);  Blunfs  Diet,  of  Doct.  and  Hist. 
TheoL  (1872),  and  Diet,  of  Sects,  &c.  (1874). 

Meth'ylf  &■  hypothetical  compound  radical,  homologous  with 
Ethyl  (q.  v.).  Its  formula  is  CH3.  Marsh  Gas  (q.  v.)  may  be 
thus  regarded  as  the  hydride  of  M.  Its  other  compounds  are 
obtained  from  methylic  alcohol  or  Pyromylic  Spirit  (q.  v.), 
whose  formula  is  (CHs)HO.  The  most  important  are  methylic 
ether  or  oxide  of  M.  [(CH),0],  iodide  of  M.  (CHI),  salicylate 
of  M.  01  oil  of  winter  green  (CH1.C7HO1),  and  formiate  of 
methyl  (CH|.(5H0J.  It  forms  also  a  sulphide  bromide  chlo- 
ride cyanide,  exactly  as  ethyl  docs  (see  Hydrocarbons).     If 
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the  iodide  be  heated  with  zinc  a  gas  having  the  composing 
CHj  is  obtained,  so  that  in  this  point  it  differs  from  etbjl,  vhich 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 

Methy lasted  Spirit  is  spirit  of  wine  with  t  little  irood 
naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol  added,  to  prevent  persons  from 
drinking  it  It  is  generally  used  in  the  preparatioo  of  rarmsh, 
and  for  preserving  specimens  in  museums. 

Metonlc  Oy'cle,  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  invented  by 
Meton  (430  B.C.),  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  moons  fill 
on  the  same  days  and  the  eclipses  occur  in  nearly  the  same 
order.  The  reason  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  nineteen  Tean 
nearly  correspond  to  235  lunations. 

Meton'ymy  (Or.  metonymia,  *  change  of  name*)  is  the  trope 
which  substitutes  one  name  for  another  on  accoant  of  some 
actual  association  between  the  things,  whether  physic&l  or  his- 
torical, as  when  *  grey  hairs  *  stands  for  *  old  age,  *  blue  jackets ' 
for  'sailors,'  or  'Bacchus*  for  'wine.* 

Met'opd,  in  Doric  architecture,  the  part  of  the  fricrcbetwefn 
two  Trigly phs  (q.  v. ).  It  was  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  canrcd 
in  high  relief,  and  was  called  M.  (Lat.  columiarium  or  intert^- 
nium)  from  its  being  'between'  (Gr.  meta)  the  'openings' (Gr. 
opai,  Lat  tignorum  cubilid)  into  which  were  fitted  the  ends  o( 
the  beams  supporting  the  roof. 

Me'tre  is  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  which  dis- 
tinguishes verse  from  prose.  With  the  andents  M.  was  deter* 
mined  by  quantity — the  succession  of  long  Ar  short  syllables;  ia 
modem  poetry  it  is  regulated  by  accent  Modem  metres  bt 
commonly  been  associated  with  rhyme ;  and  alliteration  and 
assonance,  though  found  in  classical  writers,  became  distinctire 
of  the  poetical  measures  of  the  Low  German  langnagei.  Tbc 
varieties  of  M.  are  treated  separately  in  this  work.  For  those  d 
our  own  language,  see  Guest's  History  of  English  Kkytkw 
(Lond.  1838),  and  Sylvester's  Laws  of  Verse  (Lond.  1870). 

Met'ric  Sys'tem  b  the  system  of  weights  and  roeawts 
which  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  beginning  of  this  c, 
and  which  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  other  coonirA 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  the  mitre^  which  was  originally  d^ 
fined  as  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  raendia 
of  Paris,  but  is  practically,  hke  our  yard,  detennioed  by  a 
standard  length  preserved  in  the  archives  of  France.  The  onit 
of  mass  is  the  gramme,  which  is  defined  as  the  mass  of  a  colic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  point  of  nuudmnm  densix 
The  unit  of  capacity,  the  litre^  is  the  loooth  part  of  a  oiba 
metre,  and  the  unit  of  sur&ce,  the  are,  is  lOO  square  metres 
The  length  of  the  metre  in  inches  is  39*37079,  and  m  inch  a 
equal  to  2*539954  centimetres.  For  the  method  of  nomenciatOit 
of  the  multiples  and  submultiples  of  the  units  of  this  sjstes,  see 
Decimal  System. 

Met'ronome,  a  box  containing  a  pendnlum  moved  by  clock- 
work, for  determining,  or  rather  describingp  the  various  raUs « 
musical  compositions. 

Metroporitan,  or  chief  bishop,  is  so  entitled  hecanse  wc- 
secrated  in  the  metropolis  of  his  province.  The  MctropoIi'-iM 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  the  Archbishops  of  Cantrbc7 
and  of  York.     A  M.  is  enthroned ;  other  bishops  arc  wrfa^ 

Mett'emich,  the  name  of  a  noble  German  family,  oricnriJ''* 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  in  the  l6ih  and  i;'^ 
centuries  reckoned  three  ecclesiastical  princes,  two  of  Trier  a^J 
one  of  Mainz.     It  branched  off  into  several  lines,  of  which  v.^' 
of  M.-Winneburg  is  the  most  notable.     To  this  belong  bt  ui 
the  most  famous  member  of  the  family,  ClexneM  w enrel 
Nepomnk  Lothar,  Prince  von  K..Winnelmrg,  tb«j^ 
of  Franz  George  Karl  M.,  a  diplomatist  of  mark-    M.  «a^*  o"  "^ 
at  Koblenz,  I5ih  May  1773,  educated  at  Strassburg  and  Mi  =1. 
and  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Hague  in  !?>*• 
In  1795  he  married  the  heiress  of  Kauniti  (q.  v.),  ami  at  lUo-' 
he  represented  in  Congress  the  Westphalian  nobility,  after  w.^ 
he  proceeded  to  St  Petersburg.     M.  was  minister  at  Drwdeo  m 
1 801,  ambassador  at  Beriin  in  1804,  and  aAer  Austerlm  »*'i 
the  Peace  of  Presburg  he  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Nap«'<tf . 
where  amidst  much  personal  provocation  he  reiamed  his  d:^^'  f 
and  good  humour.     He  beoune  Foreign  Minister  of  Ao*"^ 
(1809),  and  planned  the  marriage  of  Napoleoo  with  sa  arch- 
duchess, which  ended  in  Maria-Louisa  (q.  v.)  being  ^^^^ 
to  ParisL      This  did  not  hinder  Austria  from  taking  ad»  antigt  ^ 
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I  tbc  deck  oAnd  to  Fiaitce  in  Riuwi,  and  under  M.'t  policy  wir 
I  m  dediTcd  (tSi^).  On  the  Rcld  of  Leiptic  M.  wu  tn&de  « 
pnoct  of  ilic  empire.  He  presided  >t  the  Congreu  of  Vienn*, 
ind  isqwrcd  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  For 
ibny  jEin  no  man  wielded  gteater  inSaence  oq  the  Contioent. 
ill  ihe  ttTDlulion  of  iSff  he  wu  diivEn  from  Vienna,  and  Coolc 
nm^  ia  England  Though  he  returaed  to  Amtna  in  iSjt,  bis 
iMunice  wu  piaclically  gone.  He  died  at  Vienna,  Ilth  June 
lS;9.  U.  vu  one  of  those  statesmen  whom  Ihe  French  Rero- 
Biun  of  1789  bad  ihoronghly  alarmed,  and  who  had  formed 
'be  £>ully  eiToneooi  notion  that  the  people  could  never  be 
t-c'led.  liiat  repressive  meaiarn  were  neceuuy  to  prevent 
kxii]  uurchy,  and  that  the  welfare  of  Europe  could  only  be 
Kmml  by  the  coalition  of  despots.  His  accomplishments  in 
in,  idence,  and  lellen,  were  ol  a  high  order.  See  Schmidl- 
Mriisenfel,  Bin^afhy  ef  M.  (3  vols.  1859-60).— His  son, 
Fifhifil  ClsmuiB  Ti^ii^fif  HormBiui,  Priuoo  Ton  IC, 

bctn  7lh  Jinuaijp  1829,  wai  Austiian  ambo^doi  at  Faria  1859-- 
;i,  ud  wu  a  peat  favoarite  in  French  society. 

Ketl,  the  chief  town  and  fortress  of  German  Lolhringen, 
In  ia  the  wide  basin  of  the  Hoselie,  which  sends  off  several 
inM  Ihnwh  the  town,  and  here  receives  its  affluent  the  Seille, 
3J  mile)  NT  of  Nancy  by  rail.  One  of  the  greatest  stmngholdi 
b  Europe,  it  is  now  (i877]dcfended  by  eleven  bastions  and 
bj  Kiea  fcits  placed  on  the  larrounding  heights.  It  il  the 
Kil  <f  a  bishop,  and  a  civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  and  has 
I  eupiiiccnt  Gothic  catbedial  of  SL  Stephen,  b^un  in  Ihe 
Ijih  c  and  consecniled  in  154G  (restored  ia30'35},  »ith  a  fine 
toact  jily  f«t  high,  containing  a  bell  of  13  ions.  Other  build- 
mp  init  institutions  are  the  churches  of  St.  Vincent,  dating  from 
tilt  131I1  c,  and  St.  Encharius,  from  the  iith  c,  the  handsome 
hiais  de  Jujitice,  a  college,  a  school  of  artillery,  a  museum  of 
KuDis  tDtiqaitica,  K  libisry  of  30,000  vols.,  a  botaiucal  nrden, 
u  uienil,  &C.  A  spodous  esplanade  is  laid  out  with  pleasant 
nlka  and  flanlted  bjr  extensive  bariacks.  The  manufactures 
ttt  wootlens,  silk,  embroideries,  brushes,  felt,  leather,  piper, 
mia  ud  copper  wares,  drug*,  ftc,  and  there  is  a  large  tmde  in 
iiM,  timber,  grain,  and  bides.  Pop.  (1875)  45,673,  almost 
nt^nly  French,  and  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  some  lo,ooa 
M  .  ibc  DmAtrum  of  the  Romans,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
CU)ic  MiJiamah-ui,  from  whom  about  the  5tb  c  the  town  re- 
iciied  the  cotmpleil  name  Millis,  hence  the  modem  H.  It  was 
tkapiial  of  Ausimsia,  and  passed  to  Germany  on  the  partition 
U  ibe  FranVish  empire.  Treacherously  seiied  in  1551  by  ihc 
FiHKh,  Bho  held  it  ajjainst  a  siege  by  Karl  V.  from  October 
i()3  [0  Jannary  1553.  it  was  formally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
Frocb  poueiaion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  164S.  M.  was 
;rnily  itrenfrthesed  by  Napoleon  HI.,  and  its  ingtorioo*  sur- 
r-^tlcT  (17th  October  1870)  vras  one  of  Ihe  main  events  in  the 
i'ruco- Prussian  War.  A  French  army  of  173,000  men,  Goo3 
ofitm,  ami  3  marahali,  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  Ger- 
Buai  acqaited  posievion  of  war  material  north  /'3,zoo,ooo, 
Qmpnsmg  Soo  gtma,  furniture  for  S;  batteries,  66  mitrailleuses, 
jDojno  moskets,  ■  vast  quantity  of  sabrea,  cuirasses,  &c  M. 
•u  oded  to  the  German  empire  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt, 
loih  )|jy  1871.      See  Coster'i  Gtsthiciit  ven  Af.  (1S71). 

Kan'doti,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  5eine-et- 
Ont,  s  miles  W,  of  Paris  by  rail,  has  slone-quairies  and  lime- 
«;«,  and  a  chlleau  erected  (1699)  by  Philibert  Delorme  for 
IM  Ikaphia,  sod  almost  entirely  destroyed  hy  fire,  January  30, 
l!;i.  Ptm.  (1871)  Jioi.  Rabelais  was  cut^  of  M.  (1551-53), 
'»!  bne  the  besieged  troops  of  Pari*  were  repulsed  in  a  sortie, 
-■"'"fT'3-14.  1871. 

K«uTthe-et-Moa«U«,  a  frontier  department  in  Die  N.E.  of 
Fmte,  fonned,  iiib  September  1S71,  from  the  portions  of 
Ucunlie  and  Moselle  remaining  after  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt. 
Aia,K>t5iq.  miles;  pop.  (1873)  365,137,  It  is  entered  by 
i^sn  at  the  Vosges  range,  which  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  i* 
•ucrid  by  the  Moselle  and  its  affluents  the  M.,  Madon,  Seille, 
&C.  Usch  of  the  country  is  richly  wooded,  and  the  brood 
fciole  valley*  DTodtice  abundance  of  groin,  wine,  fruits,  flai, 
D^ita.  Ac  There  are  valuable  mine*  of  rock'salt,  and  the 
mam&clBrei  an  chieSy  linens,  muslin*,  lace,  leather,  paper, 
cyvil,  and  iron  wares.    The  chief  town  is  Nancy. 

HtM^  a  department  in  the  U.K.  of  France,  occupying  the 
■Bjlt  between  Luiembarg  and  Elsass-Lothringen.  Area,  3405 
•1'  miles  i  pop.  (■872)  384,735.     It  consist)  mainly  of  the  wide 


basin  of  the  M.  (see  Maas),  enclosed  by  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
and  i*  also  watered  t^  the  Aire,  Othain,  Omaine,  and  Saole. 
The  products  are  timber,  wheat,  and  wine  of  good  quality, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  iron,  limestone,  gypsum, 
&c     The  chief  (own  is  Bar-lc-Dac 

Hezi'oo  or  K^loo  (Ailec.  MtxUIi,  a  name  of  the  tutelary 

deity),  a  federal  republic  of  N.  America,  after  Ihe  United  Stales 
and  Brazil  the  richest  and  most  papulous  country  of  the  New 
Worid,  is  situated  in  lat.  15'  40" — 33*  47*  N.  and  long.  87*  4' — 
117*8' W.  Extending  from  the  Gulf  of  M.  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  W.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  from  the 
United  Slates  on  the  N.  to  Guatemala  and  Hondums  on  the  S., 
it  rcsemblci  a  curved  horn  in  outline,  and  is  1950  miles  in  ex- 
treme lei^gth  and  only  140  miles  broad  in  the  S.  at  the  lithmua 
of  Tehuantepec,  expanding  as  it  stretches  N.  till  it  attains  an 
extreme  breadth,  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  W. 
coast  of  California,  of  750  miles.  The  coast  line,  is  more  than 
6000  miles  long.  The  following  are  the  areas  and  populations 
of  Ihe  »Utes,  according  to  the  Diario  Oficial  of  7lh  June  1875  :— 
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Of  the  total  populalioa  rather  more  than  one-half  are  pure 
Indians,  while  about  a  million  are  whites,  6000  negroes,  and  the 
rest  mestizoes,  zamboes,  mutaltoes,  &c. 

Pkytital  AspKt.—'YiiK  heart  of  the  country,  to  the  extent  of 
three-fifths,  is  occupied  by  the  phileau  of  Analiuac  {liimu piat), 
which  has  an  elevation  of  from  6ooo  to  Soos  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  skirted  by  semi-tropical  terrace-lands  {titrrai  ttmplatUu), 
and  by  the  luxuriantly  productive  bat  unhealthy  lower-lands  {tier- 
rat  ea/imlti),  which  stretch  inland  30  or  30  mile*  from  llie  coast 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  great  table-land  is  a  treelesa 
plain,  traversed  by  sierras,  opening  in  extensive  basins,  and  drop- 
ping to  the  E.  coast  by  broad  fertile  valleys  and  rolling  savan- 
nahs, with  rugged  hi uSs  overhanging  the  streams, and  to  Ihe  Pacific 
by  steep  slopes  and  woody  deliTes.  The  mountain  system  is  a 
continoation  of  the  Andes  (a  name  never  used  in  M.],  divided 
into  several  brttnches,  of  which  the  principal,  the  Siena  Madre 
('mother-range'},  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  5.  Another  coast-range 
stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  M.,  while  the  centre  of  the  couulry 
is  also  traversed  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  Cordillera  de 
Anahuac,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  M.  and  Puebla.  Near 
the  latitude  of  M.  city  six  volcanoes  rise  in  a  line  passing  from 
E.  to  W.  at  right  angles  to  the  main  nngei.  Of  these  Popo- 
catepetl, the  highest,  reaches  an  altitude  of  17.540  feet  1  Oriiaba, 
the  most  easterly,  and  now  extinct,  is  17,176  feet  high  ;  Utac- 
cihoall,  the  twin  of  Popocatepetl,  is  15.705  feet;  Jorullo,  the 
most  recent  (1759),  is  7155  feet :  Nevodo  de  Toluca,  90  milei 
N.W.  of  Popocatepetl,  il  l6,6t6  feet;  and  Colima,  the  most 
westerly,  is  10,800  feet.  The  tester  volcanoes  of  JoruUo  and 
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Martin  Tuxtla  are  now  the  most  active,  but  Popocatepetl 
still  occasionally  sends  forth  clouds  of  smoke.  There  are  many 
other  mountains  varying  from  io,cxx)  to  12,000  feet,  but  none  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  that  rise  above  15,000  feet,  the  line 
of  perennial  snow.  In  tlie  N.  the  country,  like  the  main 
plateau,  is  traversed  by  wide  valleys  and  by  lower  mountains, 
while  from  the  N.W.  depends  for  750  miles  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  coast  the  narrow  rocky  peninsula  of  Old  or  Lower 
California.  In  the  extreme  E.  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  includ- 
ing Camp^che,  is  a  vast  plain  with  only  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  sea.  The  southern  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  are  in- 
cluded geographically  in  the  mountain  system  of  Central  America. 

Hydrography, — M.  is  singularly  destitute  of  navigable  rivers. 
The  boundary  river,  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  1 800 
miles  long,  separating  M.  on  the  N.E.  from  Texas,  is  by  far  the 
largest,  but  is  only  navigable  by  vessels  of  liglit  draught  for  60 
miles  of  its  lower  course.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  principal 
river  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Santiago,  500  miles,  in  its  upper 
course  called  the  Lenna,  in  its  middle  course  the  Tololotlan. 
It  rises  in  Lake  Lerma,  in  the  central  valley  of  Toluca,  flows 
W.  through  Michoacan  and  Jalisco.and  is  rendered  unnavigable 
by  numerous  cataracts.  The  Rio  Colorado  which  enters  the  Gulf 
of  California  is  only  a  Mexican  river  for  some  80  miles  above 
its  mouth.  There  are  besides,  many  short  rivers  entering  the 
Gulf  of  M.  and  the  Bay  of  Campeche  which  are  navigable  in  the 
lowlands,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  Panuco,  Alvarado, 
Coatzacoalcos,  Grijalva,  and  Usumasinta.  The  Coatzacoalcos 
forms  part  of  the  commercial  highway  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  a  gap  in  the  Cordilleras  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  construction  of  a  proposed  railway.  The  scarcity  of  water 
is  the  great  drawback  ot  the  central  plateau,  which  is  only  irri- 
gated by  a  few  tot  rents  and  springs.  There  are  numerous  large 
lakes,  but  most  of  them  are  tainted  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Of 
these  the  chief  are  Chapala,  50  miles  long,  between  Jalisco  and 
Michoacan ;  Parras,  in  Coahuila  ;  Tezcuco,  and  four  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  M.  city.  The  Gulf  of  M.  is  fringed  by  many 
lagoons,  of  which  the  largest  are  Terminos  and  Tampico. 

Climate, — In  tropical  or  lowland  M.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  from  68°  F.  in  the  N.  to  78**  in  the  S.,  there 
are  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  These  are  of  irre- 
gular duration,  but  the  latter  usually  lasts  from  May  to  October, 
the  heaviest  rains  falling  in  September.  During  the  dry  season, 
violent  gales  {nortes)  frequently  sweep  along  the  E.  coast,  ren- 
dering navigation  somewhat  perilous.  With  a  W.  Indian  cUmate, 
the  coasts  are  remarkably  rich  in  tropical  vegetation,  but  are 
rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever. 
In  the  tierras  Umpiadas,  a  re;;ion  of  perpetual  spring,  the  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  65"  in  the  N.  to  70"  in  the  S.  Here 
the  atmosphere  is  occasionally  fo«;gy,  the  country  being  nearly 
on  the  level  of  the  clouds.  The  tierras  frias  is  only  *  cold*  in  a 
relative  sense,  having  a  climate  as  mild  and  equable  as  that  of 
Naples.  Visitors  in  winter  are  caused  some  discomfort,  how- 
ever, by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 

Botany. — Nearly  all  the  European  cereals  are  grown  in  the 
uplands,  and  in  addition  to  these  M.  produces  an  unusual  variety 
of  indigenous  plants.  Its  flora  embraces  100  species  of  timber 
trees  and  cabinet  woods  (mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  &c.),  17 
oil-bearing  trees  and  plants,  12  species  of  dye  woods,  8  of  gum 
trees,  and  over  60  of  medicinal  plants,  including  copaiva,  sar- 
saparilla,  and  jalap.  The  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  every- 
where is  Indian  com  :  wheat  and  barley  grow  to  perfection  in 
the  central  valleys.  The  lower  land  produces  abundance  of  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo,  besides  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  grapes,  yucas,  &c. 
From  the  juice  of  the  maguey  or  Mexican  aloe  is  made  the 
famous /2///M^,  the  national  beverage,  and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of 
the  same  species  yields  the  heniqtieny  a  fibre  that  is  now  the  chief 
commercial  product  of  the  peninsula.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  cactus,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  extensively  as  food  for 
the  cochineal  insect.  The  mulberry  thrives  in  various  parts,  but 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  has  fallen  off  greatly  of  late  years. 
Coahuila,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa  in  the  N.  are  the  great  cotton 
growing  Slates,  while  the  tobacco  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco,  the 
cacao  (chocolate)  of  Tabasco,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas,  and  the 
coffee  of  Michoacan  and  Colima  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  country.  A  feature  in  the  flora  of  M.  is  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  magnificent  flowers. 

Zoology. — The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  successfully 
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reared,  and  the  wild  animals  are  YCiy  numerous.  The  bison  or 
American  buffalo  during  mid-winter  enten  the  country  in  im- 
mense herds  from  the  forests  to  the  N.W.  Other  wild  nniuls 
are  the  puma,  tapir,  jaguar,  ocelot,  wolf,  and  coyote,  seven! 
species  of  bears,  deer,  and  monkeys,  the  sloth,  skank,  giuiico, 
and  porcupine.  Alligators  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  mcu'Jis 
of  rivers  ;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ophidians  are  com- 
mon, as  well  as  many  noxious  insects,  including  scorpions  xr-A 
tarantulas.  The  forests  are  alive  with  song-birds  and  bright- 
plumaged  parrots  and  humming-birds,  and  there  are  also  m^mt 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  game.  One  of  the  most  valuable  an: ouj 
is  the  cochineal  insect,  the  chief  article  of  export  next  to  the  pr^ 
cious  metals.  The  domestic  animals,  with  the  notable  excep. en 
of  the  turkey,  a  native  of  this  country,  were  all  introduced  by  ire 
Spaniards,  the  ancient  Mexicans  not  having  succeeded  in  iznw?^ 
wild  animals.  The  States  in  the  N.  are  celebrated  for  the  qunliiy 
and  numbers  of  their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  coast-soi 
and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  amber  is  foond  on  tnc 
shores  of  Yucatan  ;  and  there  is  a  productive  pearl  fishery  m  ae 
Gulf  of  California. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — A  great  part  of  M.  his  experiencfi 
volcanic  action,  and  vast  fields  are  covered  with  basalt.    Gol^.c 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  central  table-land  and  of  the  moun- 
tain-system of  Oaxaca,  while  the  mineral-bearing  saper&trjcture 
is  mainly  porphyry.    There  are  numerous  caverns,  that  01  Czci- 
huanilpa  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  mineral  wtL;i 
of  M.  is  enormous.     More  stiver  has  been  taken  from  iu  m  r'^ 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  supply  is  practice  t 
illimitable.     Its  gold'  mines  have  only  been  surpassed  \rj  thc?^ 
of   Peru,  and  later  by  those  of  California  and  Australia.   Gjii 
was  the  great  mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  who  made  little  ^ 
of    silver  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of   reducing  the  ores. 
Early,    however,    in   the    Spanish    period,   gold    gave  p'lce 
to  silver  as  the  great  staple  product  of  the  country.    In  the  kr« 
half  of  the  1 6th  c  the  silver  mines  of  Tasco,  Sullepec,  Pachaa. 
&c.,  were  developed  by  Cortes  and  his  successors.    Subscque  vJy 
the   rich   mining   districts    of  Guanajuato,    San  Lab  Kicb:, 
Zacatecas,  and  Durango  were  discovered  and  wrought,  bo:  » 
was  not  till  the  i8th  c.  that  they  attained  a  world-wide cdeir.iT. 
The  famous  Veta  Madre  (*  mother- vein  *)  eventually  yicWc-i, 
according  to  Humboldt,  one-fifth  of  the  silver  then  cunent  lu 
the  world,  having  far  exceeded  the  mountain  of  Potosi  in  Uprc 
Peru.     The  annual  yield  of  the  Veta  Grande  of  Zacaiecai  aire 
amounted  at  times  to  ;f  625,000,  and  the  mines  of  Coiorcc  ;?r. 
Luis    Potosi)    produced  in  seventy-seven    years  ;f3i,2;aocc 
Many  proprietors  of  the  great  bonansas  became  counts  aiid  m^- 
quises,  virtually  by  purchase  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  '^t 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  M.  was  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  ti^ 
tocracy  till   the   long  war  of  independence   (1810-20)  r.tri 
the    mining   interests.     On    the    establishment  of  a  refui.: 
a    fever    for    Mexican    mines    pervaded  the  London  rooarv- 
market,  and  many  English  companies  were  formed,  bat  nca  t 
all  of  these  collapsed  within  a  few  years,  mainly  because  of  ^i^u 
management  ana  the  ignorance  of  the  mining  engineers,   Vx 
mines  are  now  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  Maici" 
capitalists,  and  are  gradually  recovering  their  prosperity.   T"* 
Spanish  *  mining-code,'  the  most  elaborate  in  the  world,  ii  i'-J 
in  use,  and  every  year  is  bringing  improved  processes  of  cxtti:- 
tion  and  reduction,  cheaper  means   of  transport,  and  ii.':«f 
supplies  of  coal  and  quicksilver.     In  1876  there  were  eleven  .xl.j 
in  M.,  and  these  coin  on  an  average  ;^4, 167,000,  ofwhch.rw 
than  ;^20,8oo  is  in  gold.     The  total  production  of  the  niir,v' 3; 
to  1875  is  estimated  at  ;f  895, 833,000,  and  the  total  a  ia;c 
for  the  same  period  is  stated  at  2^638^262,515,  of  wh:ch  cv 
more    than  5    per    cent,    was  gold.      Copper  ii  also  itJiiJ'' 
extensively.     Iron  occurs  in  immense  masses  in  Cotlatriu. 
Lagos,  and  Durango  ;  in  the  last  State  the  Ccrro  del  Mercx::^ 
is  a  solid  mountain  of    magnetic   iron  ore.     Valaahic  <f -*• 
silver    mines   have   recently    been  wrought   in  Mortlos  «*"-' 
Guerrero,  and  small  deposits  of  coal  have  been  diso^jc/p'  •'• 
many  parts,  though  it  is  nowhere  mined  on  a  profita:  *e  k^lc 
Other  minerals  are  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  platinnm;  qtuir:^  > 
marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  are  numerotts .  K^^r  ^' 
is  found  in  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes,  andmincnlspnrp*^-'^ 
in  many  localities. 

Industry,  Commerce,  &c— The  great  mass  of  the  inhabits  J 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  either  in  the  tilJa^  of  tl>cix  c<n 
small  plots,  ot  in  the  cultivation  of  the  great  pJtnUtions.   i'- 
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■dditioa  ta.  the  mining  indnstriesi  there  tre  also  a  few  Iron- 
foondik^  fleveral  extensive  sugar  refineries  (in  Morelos),  and 
cottoo  tnd  woollen  factories,  a  number  of  small  paper,  grist, 
'  ud  ttwrniOs,  &c    The  goldsmiths  excel  in  filigree  work,  and 
I  tsperior  glass-ware  and  porcelain  are  made  at  Puebla,  Texcuco, 
,  sod  other  dties.    Other  indostries  are  the  making  of  rebosos  or 
ihawU,  and  of  saddlery  of  fine  ouality,  and  the  weaving  by  hand 
I  of  cotton  tnd  woollen  doths.    In  1874  the  total  value  of  exports 
las  /5>o87,oco,  and  of  imports  a5»697,ooo.     The  value  of 
Klver  exported  was  ;^3,ooo,ooo ;  the  other  leading  exports  were 
'  copper  ores,  cochineal,  indigo,   hides,  mahogany,   and  other 
voods,  henicjuen  or  Sisal  hemp,  coffee,  vanilla,  tobacco.  India- 
rubber,  orchil,  and  sarsaparilla.    In  187^  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  ;^72 1,907  (silver  ^7919),  and  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  ^884,901.     The  Pacific  coast  has  many 
splendid  harbours,  but  on  the  Gulf  side  Acapulco  is  the  only 
g<x<I  one,  all  the  bays  and  inlets  being  silted  up  by  the  current 
of  the  Gulf.  Of  3131  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  in  1874,  2227 
I  were  coasters  and  other  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  332 
,  belonged  to  the  United  States,  162  to  Great  Britain,    115  to 
,  Fnaoe^  and  112  to  Germany.    The  roads  throughout  M.  are 
'  vitiched,  and  mail  and  passenger  traffic  is  effected  by  twentv- 
four  hnes  of  dil^ences  managed  b^  a  single  company.    Pack- 
t  DDles  and  ox-carti  are  employed  m  the  transport  tnde.      In 
I  July  1876  thoe  were  372  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic^  and 
3Q0  adcUtional  miles  were  in  course  of  construction.    The  main 
Ine,  the  '  National  Mexican/  runs  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  tXXy 
of  M.,  with  a  branch  to  Puebla.    The  telegraph  lines  are  (1876) 
-  5760  miles  long. 

GwermmfMt,  Army  and  Navy^  &c — The  constitution  of  1857, 
which  deckres  M.  a  federal  republic,  and  grants  to  each  State 
I  the  power  to  manage  its  own  local  afiiaurs,  was  twice  overthrown 
sad  restored  (1858--00  and  i863-€7),  and  was  amended  in  1873- 
I  74.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of 
,  a  Senate  and  a  Lower  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  exe- 
ntire  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  by  Congress  for  four 
}can.  Deputies  (331)  are  elected  to  the  Lower  House  by  popular 
m&age  (or  two  years ;  the  senators  (56)  are  elected  for  four 
jean.  The  President  is  assbted  in  carrying  on  the  admin- 
utiation  by  a  council  of  five  members,  who  are  heads  of  the 
^epaztments  of  Tustice,  Finance,  Army  and  Navy,  Foreign 
Amuis,  and  Public  Works.  The  revenue,  chiefly  derived  from 
unpoft  and  export  duties,  was  returned  in  the  buqget  of  1875-76 
.  ^  LyiA^*¥^*  ^i^d  the  expenditure,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is 
(mt  the  army,  at  ;C4>985,955.  The  finances  of  M.  have  been  for 
auoy  years  in  the  greatest  disorder,  the  expenditure  constantly 
I  eaceeding  the  revenue.  In  1876  the  total  public  debt  was  esti- 
nated  at  ^^79, 100,000^  but  the  whole  of  the  debt  has  been  repu- 
autcd  by  the  republic  except  ;f  7,000,000,  and  even  the  interest 
on  this  sum  has  not  been  paid  for  many  years.  M*  maintains 
(iS/tS)  an  army  of  21,136  men  and  125 1  officers,  but  the  navy  is 
u;t)e  more  than  nominal,  consisting  of  four  steamers  recently 
constnctcd  for  coast-guard  service. 
I  RdipoHy  Education^  &c. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  Church  for- 
moiy  owned  about  one-third  of  all  M.,  but  in  1856-59,  its 
ptDpoty  was  nationalised,  its  convents  abolished,  and  many 
<i  Its  churches  were  sold  or  seized  for  public  tise.  Since 
then  toleration  has  been  extended  to  all  churches.  State 
recognition  to  none.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
three  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops.  There  are  several 
thnring  American  Protestant  missions  in  M.,  besides  the 
'Church  of  Jesos,' an  undenominational  Protestant  organisation, 
vhich  has  some  twenty  churches  and  mission-stations.  In  1876 
the  turn  voted  for  education  was  ;f  13, 79a  The  University  of 
>!.,  abolished  in  1856,  has  been  replaced  by  a  military  col- 
Irgc,  and  by  special  schools  of  law,  medicine,  music,  agriculture, 
engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fine  arts,  and  literature.  The 
rai  governments  of  the  various  States  support  common 
schools  in  all  the  larger  towns,  uid  higher  schools  m  the  capitals. 
Throoghont  the  republic  Uiere  are  no  fewer  than  40^000 
icbools,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  Spanish  is  the  uni- 
vcTittl  language  of  the  white  population,  out  as  many  as  thirty- 
five  dittinct  i^iftlfr*?,  including  Axtec,  are  spoken  by  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Ameiemi  dviStaHan  tmd  Modem  History.  ^Tht  Toltecs 

occupied  IC  from  about  the  7th  c.  to  the  12th  a,  when 

I   they  gave  pinoe  to  the  Aztecs.     To  the  latter  the  Toltecs 

bcttacathfd  an  daborate  fonn  of  govexnmenty  a  set  of  sfaig- 
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ularly  htimane  lawi^  a  calendar  more  exact  than  that  of 
E^ypt,  Greece,  or  Rome,  a  system  of  hieroglyplucs,  many 
advanced  processes  in  agriculture  and  minings  and  various 
superior  arts,  such  as  the  weaving  of  textiles,  a  species  of 
feather-embroidery,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  Among  the 
wonders  of  M.  to  the  present  day  are  the  remains— especially  at 
Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Mitla — of  vast  palaces,  pyramids,  aque- 
ducts, and  bridges,  evincing  the  marvellous  skiU  acquired  by 
this  isolated  people  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  sculpture.  The 
Aztecs,  a  sterner  people,  though  they  had  an  emperor,  were 
actually  governed,  and  that  most  despotically,  by  the  priests. 
They  believed  in  a  supreme  invisible  Creator,  and  in  some  200 
minor  divinities,  and  practised  human  sacrifice  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  contempt  of  life  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
pious  atrocity.  In  15 19  the  Spaniards,  lured  by  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  country,  descended  m  force  under  Cortes  (q.  v.)  on 
the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  after  some  two  years  of  desperate 
fighting  were  successful  in  asserting  Spanish  supremacy.  The 
conquest  was  accompanied  by  fearfiil  carnage,  and  subsequently 
every  vestige  of  Aztec  civilisation  was  stamped  out  oy  the 
Catholic  cleigy.  For  three  centuries  M.  remained  the  princi- 
pal colony  of  Spain,  and  its  government  was  mainly  charac- 
terised by  pride,  avarice,  and  indolence.  At  last  the  oppression 
of  the  natives  by  the  Gachupines  or  pure  Spaniards  fed  to  an 
insurrection  which  lasted  for  eleven  years,  and  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  M.,  182 1.  After  the  short-lived  rule  of  the 
dictator,  Iturbide  (q.  v.),  a  republic  was  proclaimed  by  Santa 
Anna  (q.  v.)  in  1822,  but  the  country  was  utterly  disorganised 
by  the  stru^les  of  the  aristocracy  (Escosses)  and  reformers  ( Kar- 
kmM),  and  lor  the  next  twenty  years  M.  passed  from  one  dicta- 
torship to  another.  Texas  secured  its  independence  in  1836,  and 
its  subsequent  union  with  the  United  States  led  to  the  war  of  the 
latter  power  with  M.  in  1845-48.  The  two  great  events  in  the 
later  history  of  M.  are  the  '  war  of  reform,'  or  party  struggle  for 
power  (1857-60),  and  the  war  of  '  French  intervention '(1861- 
67),  through  both  of  which  the  life  of  the  republic  was  zeidously 
defended  by  Benito  Juarez.  To  the  latter  period  belongs  the 
ephemeral  'empire'  presided  over  (1864-67)  by  Maximilian 
(q.  v.).  Tuarez  (q.  v.)  remained  President  till  his  death  in  1872, 
and  had  tne  good  fortune  to  see  public  order  restored,  and  the 
constitution  tor  which  he  had  so  nobly  striven  established  on  a* 
firmer  basis.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  chief  follower  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejeda,  who  still  holds  office  in  1877.  See  Humboldt's 
Konigreich's  Noi'Spanien  (1809-13),  Prescott's  Conquest  of  M, 
(1843),  Alaman's  Historia  de  Mexicana  (5  vols.,  Mex.  1849- J2), 
Chevalier's  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  modeme  (Par.  1866),  Helps' 
Ltfe  of  Cortes  and  Conquest  of  M»  (1871),  Myer's  Remains  of 
Lost  Empires  (1873),  Vignes'  Travels  in  M,  (2  vols.  1874),  and 
Cubas'  Geographia  de  Mexicana  (Mex.  1874). 

Mexico,  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name^  is  situated 
near  the  S.W.  comer  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  on  a  fertile  plain,  7435 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  volcanic  mountains, 
200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz  by  rail.  It  is  a  beautiful  city, 
the  architecture  being  solid  and  handsome,  occupies  a  level 
site,  and  has  a  circumference  of  16  miles.  The  cathedral, 
erected  1593-1677  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  is  unsurpassed 
for  the  splendour  of  its  decorations.  Other  notable  build- 
ings are  the  vast  government  palace,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys  ;  the  old  Inouisitioxi,  founded  in  157 1, 
now  usea  as  a  school  of  medicine ;  tne  National  Museum,  con- 
taining the  great  calendar  stone  of  the  Toltecs,  a  large  statue  of 
HuitzUopochtli,  and  other  Aztec  remains ;  the  academy  of  San 
I  Carlos,  which  has  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  pictures  in 
America ;  the  National  Library,  lately  rebuilt,  with  its  103,000 
vols. ;  and  the  '  Cinco  de  Mayo'  Library,  opened  in  187a  Water 
b  supplied  by  two  noble  aqueducts,  and  the  markets  are  stocked 
with  fruits  and  flowers  brought  on  canals  from  the  Chmampas  or 
'floating  islands.'  Besides  the  Alameda,  which  is  shaded  by 
superb  trees,  the  public  resorts  are  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga,  extending 
alon^  a  canal  of  that  name,  and  the  Paseo  de  Bucareli,  the  great 
pubhc  drive,  adorned  with  trees  and  fountains.  M.  is  of  but  slight 
commercial  importance.  Its  manufactures  are  cigars,  gold  lace, 
saddlery,  &&,  and  there  is  considerable  transit  trade,  and  some 
industry  in  connection  with  the  mint  It  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  mined  Tenochtitlan.  Pop.  in  1803, 
I37t<x»;  in  1838,  205,430 ;  in  1875,  230,00a 

MexioOb  Onlf  o(  the  great  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. 
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shore  of  N.  America,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and 
Florida.  It  has  an  area  of  some  800,000  sq.  miles,  and  is 
entered  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  by  the  Gulf  Stream  (see 
Currents),  which  traverses  it  in  a  curve,  and  leaves  it  through 
the  Channel  of  Florida,  The  temperature  of  its  waters  is  tlius 
raised  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  Atlantic 

Mey'erbeer,  Gia'como,  a  gifted  operatic  composer,  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  banker  called  Beer,  and  was  bom  September  5, 1794, 
at  Berlin.  He  studied  music  under  Lauska  and  B.  A.  Weber, 
and  dramatic  composition  under  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darmstadt. 
After  composing  Jephthah  (181 2)  and  DU  beiden  Khalifiu^  he 
went  to  Italy  and  heard  Rossini's  new  works,  which  gave  his 
activity  a  fresh  direction.  In  Italy  his  first  successful  operas  were 
produced,  the  best  of  these  being  Crociato  (1825).  But  it  was 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  in  which  city  he  settled  in  1826, 
that  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs.  The  fantastic  and  beau- 
tiful Robert  U  Diable  (1831),  evoked  delirious  enthusiasm.  His 
magnificent  chef  d'otuvrCy  Les  Huguenots^  appeared  in  1836.  M.'s 
later  grand  operas  are  VEloile  du  Nord  (1847),  Lt  Prophde 
(1849),  Dinorah  (1859),  and  VAfricaine  (1865  ;  posthumous). 
In  all,  he  wrote  18  operas,  2  oratorios,  6  sacred  works,  il  can- 
tatas, and  a  multitude  of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces.  M. 
held  the  office  of  General  Musical  Director  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  from  1 841  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
2d  May  1864.  See  H.  Mendel's  G.  M,  ;  sein  Libcn  und  seine 
Werke  (BerL  1869). 

Me'zen,  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  140 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Archangel,  on  the  estuary  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  White  Sea,  after  a  N.  W. 
course  of  450  miles.  M.  has  a  considerable  trade  in  furs  and 
fish.     Pop.  2000. 

M6zi^res,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  opposite  Charleville, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  a  fine  church  of  the  15th  c,  an  arsenal,  and  antiquarian 
museum,  besides  tanneries,  powder-mills,  and  iron-foundries. 
Pop.  (1872)  4031.  M.,  which  was  successfully  defended  by 
Bayard  (1521)  against  35,000  Austrians,  capitulated  to  the  Ger- 
mans under  General  Von  Kamecke,  January  2,  1871. 

Mezqtii'te  is  the  vernacular  name  of  Prosopis  glandulosa,  a 
leguminiferous  tree  {Papilionacece)  of  Texas,  and  the  region  to  the 
west  In  some  situations  it  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
yields  an  excessively  hard  and  durable  timber  ;  it  also  affords  a 
large  quantity  of  a  gum  resembling  gum-arabic.  P.  ptibescenSy 
also  a  native  of  Texas, New  Mexico,  and  California,  is  the  screw- 
bean  or  screw-M.  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Tomillo  of  the 
Mexicans.  It  is  named  from  the  screw-like  form  of  its  pods, 
being  twisted  into  rigid  cylinders  more  than  an  inch  long.  It 
has  recently  been  recommended  for  growth  in  Australia,  as  a 
food  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Mezzofan'ti,  Giusepp'e,  was  bom  at  Bolocrna,  September 
17,  1774.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1797  ;  after  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Arabic,  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  his  native  town  ;  in  1833 
became  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat  five  years  later.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  15, 
1849.  His  fame  rests  on  his  linj,aiistic  acquirements— greater 
by  far  than  those  of  any  contemporary.  He  spoke  more  than 
fifty  languages,  with  many  of  their  dialects,  and  had  so  fine  an 
ear  that  in  conversing  with  foreigners  he  detected  the  smallest 
provincialisms,  replying  often  in  the  appropriate  patois,  IkMh' 
selVa  Zi/e  0/ Cardina/ A/.  {Lond,  1858;  2d  ed.  1863). 

Mezzoju'so  (a  corruption  of  the  Arab.  Mertzfl-  K//j«^  *  station 
of  Joseph '),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  23J 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  one  of  four  Albanian 
colonies — Piano  dei  Greci,  Palazzo  Adriano,  and  Contessa  being 
fhe  others — founded  here  since  1482,  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants still  partially  retain  the  Skipetar  language,  and  adhere  to 
the  Greek  Church.     Pop.  (1874)  7161. 

Mezz'o-Bilie'vo.    See  Alto  RiLiEva 

Mezz'otin'to  (ItaL  'middle- tint'),  a  method  of  engraving 
invented  in  the  17th  c  by  Colonel  Louis  von  Siegen,  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Landgraf  of  Hessen-Kassel,  from  whom  Prince 
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Rupert,  often  called  the  inventor  of  the  process,  aojaired  his 
knowledge  of  it  M.  is  rapidly  executed,  and  consists  m  indent- 
ing small  dots  over  the  metal  surface,  which  in  this  conditioo 
would  yield  an  impression  equal  to  the  darkest  shades  of  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  then  traced,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
are  obtained  by  scraping  and  burnishing  the  burr  of  the  plate 
See  Engraving. 

Mhow,  an  important  British  military  station  in  India,  within 
the  territory  of  Holkar,  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Indore,  2019 
feet  above  the  sea,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Indore,  and  about  420 
miles  N.  E.  by  rail  from  Bombay.  It  is  the  headquarters  ol  a 
military  division,  numbering  2800  European  and  3S00  native 
troops,  and  the  cantonments  are  large  and  well  built.  It  hi^ 
been  the  scene  of  some  serious  outbreaks  of  cholera,  and  also  of 
a  great  military  scandaL  In  1857  the  sepoys  broke  into  mutiny, 
but  the  place  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  the  officer  in  cha^^c 
of  a  battery  of  European  horse  artillery,  though  the  army  of  j 
Holkar  had  revolted  at  Indore.  ' 

Mialco,  or  Kiyo'to,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan  and  forroer  I 
residence  of  the  Mikado,  is  situated  towards  the  S.  of  Ntf>^n,   1 
about  50  miles  N.£.  of  the  thriving  port  of  Hiogo,  with  whic.i 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway  opened  in  1876.    It  lies  pictur- 
esquely to  the  S.W.  of  the  great  Lake  Biwako  or  U mi,  and  is  in 
great  part  composed  of  deserted  mansions  of  the  old  daiinio^ 
M.  is  now  an  educational  centre.     In  187 1  there  were  sixty-four 
public  schools.     Foreign  languages,  English,  French,  and  Ger-  I 
man,  are  widely  taught.    Pop.  (1872)  estimated  at  300,00a       | 

Mia'mi,  a  river  in  Ohio,  U.S.,  rises  towards  the  W.  of  the  | 
States  at  a  height  of  1335  feet,  flows  S.W.  through  a  rich,  popu-  \ 
lous  valley,  and  joins  the  Ohio  River  below  Cincinnati,  after  a  | 
course  of  1 50  miles.  Af.,  or  Mineamif  was  the  name  oi  a  tribe  | 
of  Algonquin  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  great  part  of  Oh;o  i 
and  Indiana. 

Mian-Mir,  the  military  cantonment  of  Lahore,  3  miles  E. 
from  that  city  ;  pop.  (1868)  15,757.     The  troops  were  removed  | 
here  in  1852,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Lahore.    Ttie  < 
garrison  now  includes  about  1 000  Europeans.     In  1857  four 
regiments  of  sepoys  were  quickly  disarmed,  on  the  fint  news  of 
the  Mutiny  at  Meerut.  > 

Mias'matic  Diseas'es  (Gr.  miasma^  *  a  stain,  polktion  \ 
according  to  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Farr,  form  an  order  of  \\< 
zymotic  class  of  diseases,  and  are  caused  by  (i)  paludal  mala- 
rious poison  ;  (2)  animal  malarious  poison;  and  (3)  specific liis- 
ease  poisons.     The  term  miasma^  however,  is  generally  used  u 
synonymous  with  malaria^  and  M.  D.  are  described  as  those 
depending  upon  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  tlieeanh. 
The  Italian  physician,  Lancisi,  in  his  work,  De  Noxiis  Pali^ttn 
EffluviiSy  published  about  1695,  was  the  first  to  put  forth  air- 
rect  ideas  regarding  malaria,  which  consists  in  certain  irv:>!^le 
effluvia  or  emanations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  were 
formerly  called*  w^zrjA  miasmata,     llie  malaria  is  a  speafic 
poison,  producing  specific  effects  upon  the  human  body,  and  :s 
not  simply  bad  or  impure  air;  but  the  exact  nature  of  thistd-  , 
luric  miasma,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  i$  formed, 
have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  established.     Chemical  anairscj 
and  microscopic  examination  of  the  air  have  not  detected  any 
special  ingredient  in  localities  where  M.  D.  are  prevalent ;  bet 
such  localities  are  most  commonly  marshy  places,  althoucH  ^'^ 
invariably  so,  and  the  influence  of  the  poison  in  tropical  cliwairt 
is  greater  than  in  the  temperate  rone,  leading  to  the  infcffnct 
that  malaria  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decomposition  occtjrT:nj 
under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.    The  cn.leffii: 
character  of  M.  D.  pertains  more  to  locality  than  to  ciimaK ; 
for  such  diseases  are  not  equally  prevalent  in  all  the  local:t!« 
of  which  a  district  may  be  composed.     M.  D.  vary  from  iimtie 
intermittent  fever  to  a  fever  of  a  pernicious  type,  and  the  >oii 
from  which  they  originate  varies  both  in  constitution  and  i\^\<^' 
ance  from  the  old  classic  marsh  to  the  sandy  desert    Tbc  roorr 
unhealthy  localities,  in  the  tropics,  are  the  lowlands  along  i^c 
coast  bordering  upon  estuaries  where  large  rivers  empty  ihfo- 
selves  into  the  sea,  and  which  are  periodically  inundated.  Hr^f* 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  are  deposited  at  the  mouth  m^ 
along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  this  with  the  rank  oir^ 
vegetation  forms  along  the  coast  an  extensive  aone  of  eodeinic 
malaria.     In  all  malanal  districts  the  period  of  vakxActi  is  mi^ 
intense  shortly  before  sonrise  and  after  sunset,  wbea  the  miissi  1 
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drawn  oat  by  eraponitioii  is  nispeiided  with  the  waterj  Tapoitn 
under  the  Ibnn  oC  s  foe  on  low-lying  snifkcet.  In  inter-troptcal 
Africa,  more  espedally,  pallidal  fcrera  are  developed  unonff 
the  l&boorcfs,  on  the  breaking  np  of  Tirgin  loil  for  agricultnnd 
purposes,  in  districts  where  M.  D.  were  not  formerly  prevalent ; 
bot  after  two  or  three  seasons  of  cultivation,  more  especially  if 
the  land  be  drained,  such  fevers  disappear  and  the  place  becomes 
comparatively  healthy.  In  estimating  the  dryness  of  the  soil  its 
superficial  appearance  is  often  deceitful ;  for  the  soil  may  be  a 
level  plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surlace,  and  with  little 
or  no  vegetation,  but  it  may  be  found  to  be  saturated  with  water 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  and  to  be  an  intensely  ma- 
larious district.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  when 
our  troops  took  up  the  encampment  of  Rosendaal  and  Ousterhout 
in  S.  Holland  in  the  summers  of  1748  and  1794,  when  they  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  Bl.  D.  So  aho  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  v^etation  b  very  scarce  and  where  ague  is  very  common, 
the  miasma  finds  its  way  freely  through  the  open  sand  to  the 
atroi)spheric  air«  In  many  bot  climates,  the  most  deadly  sites 
for  encampments  have  been  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers  or  their 
immediate  vicinities,  and,  as  a  genend  rule,  troops  are  not 
encamped  where  the  level  of  the  soil  water  is  near  tiie  surface. 
M.  D.  are  frequently  prevalent  in  rocky  countries,  as  Gibraltar 
and  the  Ionian  islands,  but  in  such  cases  the  rocks  are  perco- 
lated by  water ;  and,  during  the  hot  season,  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  rocks  and  the  atmosphere  is  often  very 
great«  Humboldt,  on  ascending  the  Orinoco,  found  the  country 
at  the  great  fall  depopulated  with  fever,  which  the  natives 
ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  rocks,  their  temperature  being  xi8* 
F.,  while  that  oC  the  surrounding  atmospnere  was  only  79*. 
Some  soils  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  tne  decomposition  of 
Tcgetable  matters^  and  those  countries  most  celebrated  fur  M.  D. 
are  said  to  have  a  similar  geological  formation,  so  that  marsh 
miasma  may  be  the  product  of  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
between  certain  atmospheiic  conditions  and  the  hydio-geological 
elements  of  the  soil. 

lo  regard  to  infecting  distance,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
danger  is  in  proportion  to  proximity  to  the  infecting  focus.  In 
Italy,  an  altitudinal  range  of  from  1400  to  1600  feet  is  necessary 
to  secure  immunity ;  but  in  the  W.  Indies  an  elevation  of  from 
2000  to  2500  feet  is  necessary.  In  Eastern  Africa,  where  M.  D. 
are  notoriously  prevalent,  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity  is 
secured  by  having  the  sleeping  apartments  i&  the  upper  flat  of 
the  boose,  the  rooms  being  well  ventilated,  and  the  bed  being 
enclosed  by  a  close-meshed  mosquito  curtain.  The  extent  to 
which  miasma  may  extend  over  land  is  much  more  difficult  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  belt  of  trees  intercepts 
to  a  considerable  extent  its  extension,  the  supposition  being  that 
the  vapours  condense  on  their  leaves.    See  Agui. 

Xi'oft  (from  Lat  mk»^  '  I  glitter  \  a  mineral  consisting  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of  pot* 
ash  and  iron  oxide.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  b  tough  and  elas- 
tic, occnn  in  l«mifM»  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  u  ordinarily 
obtained  cryMallised  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  There  are 
three  well-marked  varieties*  known  as  Aiutcmnie^  Pklog^pite^ 
and  Biotite,  The  first  is  biaxal,  occurs  in  granites  and  other 
igneotts  rocks,  and  has  lethia  and  magnesia  as  well  as  pota-sh 
in  its  composition.  The  second  'n  also  biaxal,  and  is  found  in 
granular  limestone  and  serpentine.  The  third,  known  also  as 
Magnesia  M.,  is  uniaxal,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  pot- 
ash, magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Formerly  huge  masses  were 
found  in  Siberia ;  and  the  mineral  abounds  in  Finland,  Green- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  &c 

'      IC'call  (Heb.  a  contraction  of  Mkayahu^  '  Who  is  like  Jeho- 
'   vah  ? '  r^.  3  Cbr.  xiii.  2),  a  Hebrew  prophet  called  the  Morasthite 
I   (l  I),  that  is,  a  native  of  Moresheth  (pet haps  in  the  territory  of 
I   Gath,  cf,  L  14),  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the 
I   ion  of  Indah  (1  Kings  xxii.  8).     The  time  at  which  he  pro- 
I   phesied  is  stated  in  the  superscription  of  the  book  of  M.,  which 
I   IS  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  as  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Tudah,  r.^.,  within  B.C.  758-697  ; 
according  to  which  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and 
somewhat  later  than  Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea ;   but  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  book,  at  any  rate  all  but  I  I- 16,  were 
uttered  in  the  xeign  of  Hexekiah  (cf  Jer.  zxvi  18).    The  OyU 
I  of  M.  IS  hiffhly  poetteal^  Yery  simiur  to  that  of  Isaiah,  csp^ 
ally  in  the  frequent  play  upon  words. 
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Ificia-Bohirt  or  Xioa-Slate,  a  metamphoric  rock  with  the 
same  constituents  as  gneiss,  but  containing  more  mica.  It  is 
ordinarily  distinguish^  from  gneiss  by  its  foliated  structure ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  simply  less  metamorphosed 
than  this  other  widely-distributed  metamorphic  rock. 

Ki'chMl,  8t  (Heb.  *who  U  like  unto  God*),  the  'first  of 
the  chief  princes,'  or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13),  'which  standeth 
for  the  children  of  thy  people'  (xit  i),  he  who  'disputed  with 
the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses'  (Jude  ix. ;  4^  3  Peter  it  ll), 
and '  fought  with  his  angels  against  the  dragon '  ( Rev.  xiL  7).  In 
Rahbiniod  tradition  he  was  regarded  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  now  be  is  the  patron  of  the  Church  militant, 
and  guardian  of  redeemed  souls.  He  is  usually  represented  in 
art  as  clad  in  armour,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
pair  of  scales,  with  which  he  weighs  the  souls  of  men.  Michael- 
mas, or  the  Feast  of  Sl  M.  and  AU  Angels,  falls  on  September  29. 

irinlt^  Yin,  sumamed  Palasolo^us,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  PalaeologL    See  Byzantine  Empieb. 

Kiohaelia,  Johaan  Bavid,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 
Halle,  37th  February  17 17,  is  the  greatest  name  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  biblical  science  since  the  KeformatioiL  After 
studying  at  Halle,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland,  was 
made  (1745)  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where  from 
175^  to  1770  he  was  joint  etlitor  of  the  Gottin^er  GeUhrUn 
Antngen,  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  discovery  to 
Arabia,  which  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Karstens  Nie- 
buhr  and  Forskaal.  M.  died  at  Gottingen,  22d  August  1 79 1.  In 
a  period  of  transition  from  the  old  ortliodoxy,  his  works  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  subsequent  rationalism.  The  chief  are 
EinUUung  in  die  CiUtUchm  SchrifUn  des  l^eum  Bundei  (2  vols. 
Gbtt.  1750;  Eng.  trans,  by  Bishop  Marsh,  best  ed.  1823),  Das 
Mosaische  Recht  (6  vols.  Frankf.  1 770-75  S  Eng.  trans.  1^  Dr. 
A.  Smith,  1814),  and  Z?^  il/imi/ (Staudlin,  3  vols.  Gott  17^ 
1823).     See  his  Ltdttubeschnibtrng  vm  ikm  uibU  abgcfattt  (LeipiL 

1793). 
KiOlUMlaiM  IMqr-    See  Astbs* 

TlfiiThfir^**ifT  Sfty,  39th  September,  is  an  English  money 
term.  There  is  also  a  law  term  of  Michaelmas.  It  begins  on 
the  2d,  and  ends  on  a5th  November. 

lEilih«l0tk  Jtilas,  a  French  historian,  was  bom  at  Paris. 
August  21,  1798,  educated  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne,  and 
afterwards  taught  languages,  philosophy,  and  history  for  a  live- 
lihood. In  1 82 1  he  became  professor  m  the  CoU^^e  RoUin,  in 
1830  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  roval  archives,  in  1838 
Professor  of  History  and  Morals  in  the  Coll^  de  France,  and 
in  the  sameyear  was  elected  a  member  of  Uie  Acad^ie  des 
Sciences.  Tne  Revolution  of  February  1848  opened  the  way  to 
a  political  career,  but,  though  an  ardent  political  theorist,  he 
wisely  shunned  the  perils  of  office.  Nevertheless  after  the  cvup- 
ikai  he  lost  his  professorship  by  refusing  to  swear  fidelity  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  M.  died  at  Hyires,  February  9.  1874.  His 
literary  career  began  in  1826  with  La  TabUaux  Synchrpmquts 
di  Vffisiaire  Alodeme.  This  was  followed  in  1831  by  Principfs  de 
la  PkihscpkU  de  VHistaire  (Par.  1831);  Frkis  de  nOstoire  Mo- 
denu  (Par.  1833),  a  work  which  hxs  gone  throui^h  numerous 
editions;  Origtnes  du  Droit  Francois  (1837),  &c.  ;  but  the 
greatest  monument  of  his  genius  and  industry  is  the  Histoire  de 
Frame  (16  vols.  1837-67  ;  new  ed.  1871,  et  seq.\  parts  of  which 
are  published  as  separate  monographs — t.g.^  the  Histoirt  di  la 
Rei'oluiiOH  Fran^aise  (7  vols.  1 847- S3;  new  ed.  1868).  The  2d 
and  3d  vols,  of  VliUUnre  du  X/X*  Si?cle  were  issued  postlm- 
mously  in  1875.  During  his  tenure  of  the  chair  of  history 
he  a!»sailed  with  more  than  Gallic  vehemence  the  principles  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  books  in  which  hi«  impassioned  controversy 
was  carried  on,  Des  Jesuits  (1843),  Du  I^Hre^  de  la  Femme 
et  de  Fami:ie  (1844)  profoundly  stirred  his  countr>Tnen.  Dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  regime,  without  abandoning  the  field  of 
political  and  controversial  literature,  to  which  belofig  La  Polo^e 
Martyre  (1 863)  and  La  BibU  de  VHumaniti  (1864),  he  turned 
aside  to  quiet  paths  in  which  he  met  no  foe,  and  in  his 
ZV)»J«w  (1856).  tinsecte  (1857),  La  Mer{\%fn\  La  Montagne 
(1 868)  proved  the  versatility  of  his  vivacious  genius.  His 
histories  are  written  with  an  occasional  neuveti  like  that  of 
the  eaxly  chroniclen,  but  they  are  leu  systematic  leoords  of 
events  than  brilliant  pictures  from  icparate  epochs     He  Is  in« 
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tensely  democratic  in  his  ideas,  but  there  is  nothing  ignoble — 
nothing  of  the  sycophant — in  his  admiration  of  the  *  people.'  He 
is  haunted  by  the  dream  of  a  noble  nation,  and  is  merciless  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  crimes  that  hindered  its  growth  in  the 
past     See  Gabriel  Monod's  J,  M,  (Par.  1875). 

Michigan,  one  of  the  northern  central  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior  and  St,  Mary  River, 
S.  by  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  W.  by  Lake  M.,  and  E.  by 
Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  by  the  rivers  Detroit  and 
St  Clair.  Area,  56,451  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,334,031.  M, 
consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  the  smaller  or  more  westerly 
extending  between  Lakes  Superior  and  M.,  the  larger  separat- 
ing Lake  M.  from  Huron  and  Erie.  The  two  peninsulas  are 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  Mackinaw  Straits.  The  former,  which  projects  to  the  E., 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  whole  area,  and  has  a  broken, 
mountainous  surface,  rich  in  minerals,  and  partly  covered  by 
dense  forests.  Its  watershed  is  formed  by  the  Porcupine  Range, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  2000  feet,  and  sends  to  the  lakes  liie 
rivers  Ontonagon,  Tequamenon,  Escanaba,  &c.  The  lower 
peninsula  projects  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is  a  rich,  level 
region,  cultivated  extensively,  and  watered  by  the  Cheboygan, 
Saginaw,  Racine,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  &c  The  lake-coast 
of  M.  is  over  i  icx)  miles  long,  is  much  indented,  and  fringed 
with  numerous  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Isle  Royale,  the 
Beaver,  Fox  and  Manitou,  and  the  Drummond  and  Sugar 
Islands.  The  shores  of  the  lakes,  especially  of  LakeM.,  are 
mostly  steep,  water-worn  bluffs.  The  upper  peninsula  is  in  great 
part  covered  with  Eozoic  formations,  and  the  rocks  are  richly 
charged  with  copper  ores.  The  lower  peninsula  consists  wholly 
of  the  Appalachian  series,  the  central  portion  being  occupied  by 
coal-measures  to  the  extent  of  7000  sq.  miles.  M.  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  mining  States,  and  the  products  include  not 
only  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  but  salt,  limestone,  and  gypsum, 
petroleum,  slates,  &c  In  1874  there  was  raised  in  34  mines 
21,894  tons  of  copper;  in  the  60  mines  of  the  Marquette  iron 
district,  935,400  tons  of  iron  ore  (value  $5,058,979).  The 
climate  varies  much  over  so  wide  an  area  ;  in  1875  the  mean 
temperature  was  43.06,  the  rainfall  28  inches,  the  fall  of  snow 
(which  affords  good  protection  for  wheat  crops)  63^  inches. 
The  *  Burr  Oak  soils  on  the  western  slopes  of  M.  are  exceedingly 
productive.  Of  the  whole  area,  40  per  cent,  is  under  wood  ; 
the  white  pine  forests  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  U.S.  In 
1875  ^he  arable  area  was  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  1,250,000 
were  in  wheat,  710,000  in  Indian  corn,  329,000  in  oats,  and 
1,016,000  in  hay,  besides  smaller  areas  under  rye,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  On  ist  January  1876,  M.  had  361,100  cows,  and 
410,000  oxen  and  other  cattle ;  3,450,600  sheep,  and  459,700 
hogs.  In  1874  the  product  of  the  mines  was  $16,000,000,  and 
of  the  forests  $45,000,000.  The  lumber  trade  is  equal  to  that 
of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota put  together.  There  are  (1874)  3993  miles  of  railway  in 
the  State.  The  chief  towns  are  Lansing  (the  capital),  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Jackson  City,  and 
Bay  City.  The  name  M.  is  a  contraction  of  the  Indian  word 
Mitchi  Sau'gyfgan,  Make  country.*  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  that  of  a  French  mission  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in 
1641.  After  the  War  of  Independence  the  territory  was  retained 
by  Great  Britain,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  the  U.S.  in  1796.  It 
became  a  State  in  1837. 

Michigan,  Lake,  the  longest,  and,  after  Superior,  the 
largest  of  the  great  American  lakes.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  that  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  confined  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  two  parts  of  Michigan,  on 
the  W.  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  on  the  S.  by  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Its  area  is  25,600  sq.  miles,  its  extreme  length  340 
miles,  its  breadth  70,  and  its  mean  depth  looo  feet.  The  chief 
indentation  is  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin.  M.  receives  many 
streams,  is  drained  through  Mackinaw  Straits,  25  miles  wide, 
into  Lake  Huron,  and  communicates  by  canal  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. Though  subject  to  violent  storms  it  is  a  great  commer- 
cial highway,  especially  for  wheat,  and  has  valuable  white  fish, 
large  trout,  and  other  fisheries.  On  its  W.  shore  are  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee. 

Mickle,  William  JuIinB,  bom  at  Langholm,  Dumfries- 
shire, September  29,  1734,  received  two  years'  schooling  at  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  having  failed  in  business  as  a 
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brewer,  came  to  London  in  May  1763  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
his  pen.  He  gained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  was 
glad  to  accept  the  post  of  corrector  in  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford  (1765),  and  here  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  Concy':in( 
(1767),  a  Spenserian  poem,  republished  as  Syr  Alartyn  {\i'i%)  \ 
a  translation  of  Camoen's  Lusiad  (1775  ;  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1877)  5  ^^  ballad  of  Cumnor  Hall^  and  other 
poems.  As  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnstone  (1779)  hevii.icd 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Portuguese 
Academy,  and  in  17S0  he  became  an  agent  of  prizes.  He  d:cd 
at  Forest  Hill,  in  Oxfordshire,  October  28,  17S8,  There  is  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  (3  vols.  1806),  with  a  memoir  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Sim.  The  exquisite  song,  Theris  nae  Luck  about 
the  House f  probably  written  by  M.  prior  to  1760^  has  been  also 
attributed  to  Jean  Adam,  who  died  in  the  Glasgow  WorkhoiLc 
in  1765.     See  the  Athcncmm^  January  27,  1877. 


i'crocosxn  (Gr.  *  a  little  world  *),  a  name  given  to  man  br 
the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  fanci^  they  traced  re- 
lations  between  the  different  parts  of  his  nature  corrcspono:n^ 
to  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  universe.  The 
physical  universe  was  in  contradistinction  called  Macrocosm (i 
great  world '). 

Microles'tes,  a  genus  of  extinct  Marsupial  (q.  v.)  mamm^U 
which  present  the  oldest  traces  of  mammalia  in  Europe  at  la^L 
The  remains  of  M.  aniiquus  occur  in  the  Upper  Tnas  in  the 
Keuper  strata  of  Wiirtemberg.  These  consist  of  a  few  tccih 
only,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  was  a  marsupial. 

Microm'eter  (Gr.    mikros^  '  little,*  and  metron,  *a  irei' 
sure '),  an  optical  instrument  for  measuring  very  small  disUricet 
and  angles.     The  simplest  form  is  the  wire  M.,  which  coniL«» 
of  three  very  fine  wires  set  in  the  diaphragm  at  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope.     The  one  wire  is  fixed  centnlif 
in  the  field  of  view,  while  the  other  two  are  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  so  adjusted  with  milled-head  screws,  &a,  as  to  be  easilj 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  wire. 
By  rotation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  fixed  wire  may  be  set  in  nny 
required  direction,  so  as,  for  example,  to  coincide  with  the  Iidc 
joining  two  stars.     By  moving  the  two  cross  wires  from  coin- 
cidence till  each  bisects  one  star,  a  measure  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stars  is  at  once  obtained  in  terms  of  the  number  oi  j 
turns  of  the  M.  screws,  and  this  is  reduced  by  a  knon^  and  | 
previously    ascertained     formula    to    standard   arcaal  uiit;^   \ 
Various  modifications  of  the  wire  M.  exist,  but  the  iboTe  ico  •  , 
cates  sufficiently  the  principle  of  alL     Fraunhofer'f  suspendii  I 
annular  M.  consists  of  an  accurately  turned  metallic  ring  set  in  | 
a  perforated  plane  glass  plate  ;  and  the  relative  positions  of  coo- 
tiguous  stars  are  easily  obtained  by  observations  of  the  times  11 
which  they  suffer  eclipse  by  the  substance  of  the  ring  and  at  \ 
which    they    reappear.      Reticules    and   circular  microme'^n  ! 
measure  in  the  same  way — ^by  observing  the  lapse  of  time.  Tee  | 
Heliometer  (q.   v.)  is  another  and  very  accurate  form  of  M.  I 
Abbe  Rochon  made  an  ingenious  application  of  the  laws  of  { 
double  refraction  to  the  construction  of  a  M.    Two  trianguh:  1 
prisms  of  the  same  doubly- refracting  crystal  are  joined  $0  as  lo  | 
form  a  parallelopiped,  while  their  axes  of  crystallisalioa  are  it  . 
right  angles  to  each  other.     If  this  apparatus  is  placed  in  lu;  I 
axes  of  the  telescope  between  the  object  glass  and  eyepiece  | 
two  images  of  the  object  viewed  are  form^,  which,  howcrf',  , 
coincide  when  the  prism  is  at  the  focus.     The  distance  of  'M  1 
one  image  from  the  other  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  \ 
double  prism  from  the  focus.     Hence  by  moving  the  prism  for- 
wards until  the  images  originally  coincident  are  now  made  ji-«J 
to  touch  at  one  point,  data  are  supplied  for  delcrraining  the  ip-  I 
parent  diameter   of  the  object.      See  Herschell's  Outitrui  y  | 
Astrofiomy, 

Mi'croscope  (Gr.  miMros,  'little,*  and  skcpec,  •I$«'\i2 
optical  instrument  which  enables  us  to  view  minute  objfcii  ^? 
forming  magnified  images  of  them.  Its  principle  depends  upoE 
the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  (see  Optics).  If  a  V^^  ^| 
rays,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  convex  lens  (see  Lens),  art  alioww 
to  pass  through  the  lens,  they  are  so  refracted  as  to  convcn;:  'j 
a  point  known  as  the  principal  focus,  after  which  they  cootioj* 
diverging  indefinitely.  If  a  luminous  source  be  placed  at  i' 
focus,  the  rays  constituting  that  portion  of  its  light  whkh  u^j 
upon  the  lens  are  refracted  so  as  to  beoMBe  panlkl  Shci^ 
the  source  of  light  be  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  focav  ^ 
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rernctcd  rmyi  are  still  divergent,  though  not  to  such  an  extent ; 

I   *hij<|niic source  be  beyond  the  focu^  the  refiacted  rays  axe 

femjcred  cooTemnt  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  which  is  mathe- 

,   miticilly  related:  to  the  distance  of  the  luminous  source  from  the 

fx^     Ihe  former  arrangement  is  that  which  holds  in  the 

o'dinaiy  magniWn^.gUss  or  simple  M.    Here  the  object  to  be 

''''?V  "  P'****^  "fnlCsxai  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  and  the 

vi<jhthr  diverging   refracted    rays   are    received  by   the   eye 

hf.d  close  to  the  other  side  of  the  lens.      The  distance  of  the 

0  ject  from  the  lens  must  be  adjusted  so  that  each  point  has  its 

uMge  formed  at  that  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  an  object  is 

$«n  distinctly.    Hence  the  lens  must  be  adjusted  for  each  eye ; 

2r.d  tbe  image  is  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  object,  and 

tlw  greater  the  further  sighted  the  observer  is.    Long-sighted 

persons,  who  cannot  view  near  objects  distinctly,  use  concave 

«P«ctide$  or  glasses,  which  form  an  image  at  a  sufficiently  great 

d.5:iiice  to  be  viewed  with  ease.     Such  single  lenses  date  from 

the  14th  c,  and  were  the  sole  aids  with  which  Leeuwenhoek, 

Swimmerdam,  and  Lyonnet  made  their  famous  microscopical 

nsarches.      The  smaller  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  the 

gicitcr  the  magnifying  power. 

The  tpmpomid  Af.  dates  from  the  1 7th  c  It  is  a  combination 
of  two  lenses,  the  one  acting  as  the  object-glass,  the  other  as  the 
ey«-gi«»  They  are  fitted  mto  a  double  tube,  which  admits  of 
the  motion  of  the  eye-piece  so  as  to  suit  all  sights.  The  tube  is 
ttsoalljp  set  nearly  vertical ;  and  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  set 
henath  the  object-gkss  at  a  distance  a  litUe  beyond  the  focal 
distance.  The  rays  from  each  point  of  the  object  collect  after 
itfraction  at  a  focus ;  and  the  result  is  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  fonned  in  the  tube.  This  image  is  then  viewed  by  the 
nrcpwcc,  exactly  as  the  original  object  was  viewed  by  the  simple 
M.  In  the  best  microscopes,  the  eve-piece  is  not  a  single  lens, 
rot  a  combination  of  two,  invented  by  Huyehens,  the  magnify- 
n^  power  of  which  is  greater  than  coukl  conveniently  be 
'tttiaed,  on  account  of  spherical  aberration  and  chromatic 
««ts,  by  a  single  lens.  Achromatic  arrangements  are  now  in- 
.ftnsable  in  a  really  efficient  M.,  in  the  construction  of  which 
wcfa  names  as  Ross,  Varley,  Nachet,  Smith,  Beck,  Browning, 
At,  ire  widely  celebrated.  The  solar  M.^  first  suggested  by 
licberkiihn  in  1738*  throws  an  image  of  a  transparent  object, 
upon  which  the  sun's  rays  have  in  the  first  place  been  concen- 
^»t  by  a  powerful  lens  through  a  series  of  glasses,  upon  a 
•own,  where  it  mav  be  viewed  by  a  large  audience.  See 
Qoeckett.  On  tke  Af.  (i855) ;  Carpenter,  The  M.  andUs  Reveia- 
ftw  {1862) ;  and  Beale,  I/<no  to  work  with  the  M.  (1864). 

Xierosa'tua  belongs  to  the  remarkable  fiunily  of  plants 
'Jtaed  Cycadacea  (q.  v.),  and  is  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
f»w  (q.  v.).  Several  interesting  species  of  this  genus  occur 
»  Aasttalta,  of  which  one  with  long  slender  leaves  like  palms  is 
t^oeosed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  church  decoration  on 
Film  Sunday.  The  underground  stem  yields  a  gum  like 
tngacanth. 

ID'das,  a  Phrygian  kmg,  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  who 
beag  offered  by  Dionysus  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  he  should 
«Jt,  tequestcd  that  everything  he  touched  might  be  converted 
atogold.  Bnt  soon  M.,  like  to  die  of  hunger,  was  glad  to  get 
nd  01  the  dangerous  blessing  by  washing  in  Pactolus,  which  has 
f^er  lioce  had  gold  among  its  sands.  According  to  another 
jtftti,  Apollo  gave  M.  ass^s  ears,  because  in  a  musical  contest 
bctwtcn  that  god  and  Pan  he  had  awarded  the  prize  to  the  latter. 


J,  m  town  in  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  pro- 
'•w-.ce  of  Zeeland,  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
«^th  the  coast  of  which  it  is  connected  in  three  directions  by 
^buQt  three  miles  of  navigable  canal,  and  in  two  by  the 
fUffcndsal-Vliessingen  railway.  M.  has  many  fine  buildings  and 
I'IMxts,  a  town-house  (built  1468),  with  a  high  Gothic  tower, 
ttd  twenty-five  life-sixe  statues  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
jad  Zeeland,  and  near  the  centre  an  old  abbey  of  Our  Lady. 
h  wu  formerly  an  important  Hanse  town,  having  extensive 
commerce  with  the  £.  and  W.  Indies  and  the  Levant,  but  its 
^e  has  greatly  declined.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
K»p»  vinegar,  and  laoe.    Pop.  (1870)  14,714. 

XSddle  AgM,  a  term  applied  to  the  1000  years  extending  from 
ji«  oteithrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  c.  by  the  bar- 
DwttM  to  the  capture  of  Cottstantmople  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
to-  the  Renaissance  (q.  v.)  whkh  sprang  from  that  calami^. 
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The  first  half  of  the  M.  A.  are  sometimes  distinctively  termed 
the  Dark  Ages,'  because  of  the  gloom  that  fell  upon  Europe 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  civilisation.  But  it  was  not 
the  darkness  of  contented  ignorance  and  dull  apathy.  The  new 
races  struggled  onwards  and  upwards  till  a  fresh  social  and  poll- 
tical  hfe  had  been  organised.  The  second  half  of  the  M.  A.  may 
seem  to  lie  in  a  dim  twilight,  but  it  is  a  twilight  heralding  the 
dawn,  not  passing  into  night :  it  is  a  dimness  in  which  many 
Tglonous  constellations  are  still  visible— Aquinas,  Bacon,  Dant^ 
Chaucer,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  Nor  were  these  M.  A.  with- 
out  their  peculiar  charms  and  gifts.  They  had  their  Chivalry 
(q.  V. ),  Crusades  (q.  v.),  and  spirit  of  Romance,  and  in  them  archi- 
tecture, with  its  handmaids,  carving  and  glass-painting,  attained 
a  glory  Aat  has  long  since  departed.  There  were  night  workers 
then  who  powerfully  influenced  succeeding  generations— mis- 
sionaries like  Boniface  and  Methodius,  who  went  forth  to  com- 
bat heathendom  and  slaverv,  the  establishers  of  the  hierarchic 
system  and  of  feudalism,  the  inventors  of  gunpowder  and  the 
printing-press.  See  Hallam,  History  of  the  M.  A.  (1818); 
Riickert,  Geschiehte  des  Mittelalters  (Stuttg.  1853) ;  and  Dr.  L. 
Schmitx,  History  of  the  M,  A.  (Edinb.  1859). 

Middleabroagh,  the  great  centre  of  the  iron  trade  in  the 
N.  of  England,  b  situated  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
ri^ht  baxik  of  the  Tees  estuary,  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3^ 
mdes  £.  of  Stockton  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway.  It  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  formation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  and  to  its  advantages  as  a  place  for  shipping  coaL  M. 
is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  rapid  growth  among  all  the 
towns  in  England,  its  site  being  occupied  by  a  single  fiirmhouse 
in  1829.  In  1831  the  pop.  was  383;  in  1841,  5463;  in  1851, 
7431 ;  in  1861, 18,992;  in  1871,  46,643;  and  in  1874  it  is  esti- 
mated  at  over  60,00a  In  1840  vast  beds  of  iron  were  discovered 
in  the  Cleveland  Hills,  which  run  from  the  vicinity  of  M  to  the 
coast  at  Whitby.    The  bed  was  15  feet  thick  near  M.,  and  the 

Quantity  of  ore  raised  in  the  Cleveland  district  in  1876  was 
,562,000  tons,  the  value  being  j£'i,i62,02a  Much  smelting 
is  carried  on  at  M.  and  the  vicinity,  and  the  pig-iron  manu- 
fiictured  in  1876  was  2,075,565  tons.  Extensive  steel  works 
were  opened  in  1877.  Sesides  pig-iron,  the  chief  artides 
produced  are  finished  iron  in  the  shape  of  rails,  ship-plates, 
iron  pipes,  girders,  and  heavy  castings  for  bridges.  Recently 
extensive  Bessemer  steel  works  were  establish^  by  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  the  principal  iron  firm  in  the 
district,  at  Aston  Junction,  2  miles  from  M.,  for  the  manu- 
facture chiefly  of  steel  rails  from  Cleveland  and  Spanish  ores. 
Iron  shipbuilding  is  an  extensive  industry  (in  1870,  there  were 
built  II  vessels  of  3897  tons),  and  there  are  large  engineering  and 
chemical  works,  potteries^  saw-mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c. 
In  1875  there  entered  the  port  2051  vessels  of  339,737  tons,  and 
cleared  2988  of  536,641  tons.  M.  has  several  good  buildings,  a 
free  library,  a  splendid  new  passenger  station  (N.E.  Railway), 
and  a  public  park,  the  Albert,  of  72  acres,  the  gift  of  ftfr.  H. 
W.  F.  Bolckow,  M.P.  It  was  incorporated  in  1053,  and  since 
1868  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament 

Middleoex  (originally  the  land  of  the  Middle  Saxons,  those 
between  the  E.  and  the  W.  Saxons),  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England,  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Essex  on 
the  E.,  Hertfordshire  on  the  N.,  Buckinghamshire  on  the  W.,  and 
Surrey  on  the  S.  Area,  282  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871)  2,539,765. 
Though,  with  the  exception  of  Rutland,  the  smallest,  it  is  next  to 
Lancashire  the  most  populous  county  in  England.  It  has  one 
court  of  general  and  quarter  sessions,  has  17  petty  sessional  divi- 
sions, contains  222  civil  parishes,  townships,  and  places,  and  re* 
turns  2  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  watered  by  the  Thames, 
Lea,  Colne,  Brent,  and  New  River.  The  soil  consists  chiefly  of 
London  clay,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  is 
carried  on.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundantly  cultivated,  and 
cattle  are  reared  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  The 
market  towns,  exclusive  of  tne  metropolis,  are  Uxbridge,  Brent- 
ford, Southall,  Staines,  and  South  Mimms  Bamet  Harrow 
and  Enfield  are  also  considerable  places* 

Kiddle  Temple.    See  Inns  of  Couar. 

Middleton,  an  industrial  town  of  Lancashire,  and  the  ter« 
minus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  E.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  6  miles  N.N.E.  of  Manchester.  Silk  weaving  is  the 
main  industry,  and  there  are  large  cotton  mil]%  calico-printing 
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works,  dye  and  bleaching  works,  iron-foundries,  &c.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  collieries.  M.  has  a  free  library  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  (1871)  14,587. 

Middleton,  Gonyers,  D.D.,  a  theologian  of  considerable 
ability,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  December  27, 1683.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1 706.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  pamphlets, 
in  which,  both  on  personal  and  public  grounds,  he  vehemently 
attacked  the  famous  scholar,  Richard  Bentley,  then  Master  of 
Trinity  College.  In  1729  he  published  his  Lftter  from  Koftu^ 
denouncing  the  rites  and  ridiculing  the  miracles  of  the  Romish 
Church.  His  greatest  work,  the  Life  of  CUerOy  appeared  in 
1 741.  Some  of  his  later  writings,  such  as  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Miraculous  Poruers^  See. ,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Fail  of  Man^ 
were  thought  flagrantly  unorthodox  at  the  time.  M.  died  July 
28,  1750.  His  Antiquitates  Middletoniana  (Lx)nd.  1754)  and 
Aliscellaneous  Works  (4  vols.  Lond.  1 752-57)  discuss  points  of 
theology  and  antiquities,  and  are  not  without  value. 

Middletown,  a  city  in  Connecticut,  U.S.,  24  miles  N.E.  of 
New  Haven  by  rail,  and  31  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  has  a  fine  custom-house,  a  Wesleyan  College, 
an  Episcopal  College,  ten  churches,  seven  banks,  and  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  (1870)  6923. 

Middlewich,  a  market-town  of  Cheshire,  England,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Weaver,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Stoke  by  rail.  There  are  silk,  cotton,  and  com  mills, 
and  salt  is  made  from  several  brine  springs  near  the  town. 
M.  had  its  name  from  occuoying  the  central  position  among 
Norlhwich,  Nantwich,  and  the  other  salt-towns,  or  *  wiches,*  a 
name  applied  to  places  nro<lucing  salt,  because  that  mineral  was 
originally  obtained  by  the  cva juration  of  salt  water  in  shallow 
bays  (Norsf,  tc/V,  *  bay  *),     Pop.  of  parish  (1871)  4920. 

Midg^e,  a  name  popularly  given  to  many  Dipterous  insects  or 
Flies.  Most  of  the  typical  midj^es  l>elong  to  the  family  of  the  Tifu- 
liiia  or  Crane-flies,  01  which  tlie  familiar  *  Daddy  Long-legs*  is  a 
good  exaftinlc.  The  common  M.  is  the  Chifvnomus plumosus.  The 
larvse  are  tlic  little  red  worms  so  common  in  rain-water  barrels, 
and  in  muddy  waters.  The  larvae  of  one  species  of  M.  (C 
oeeanicus)  inhabits  the  sea.  Two  broods  of  these  larvx  are  pro- 
duced in  each  season.  Another  genus  of  Dipterous  insects 
which  falls  under  the  designation  of  M.  is  Simulia^  of  which  S. 
or  Khai^io  Coiutnf*aschttisis  alwunds  in  Hungary,  and  is  known 
occasionally  to  kill  cattle  l>y  its  bite,  and  by  suflbcating  them 
through  gaining  access  in  great  numbers  to  the  windpipe. 
Siwii/ia  molesta^  the  *  hlnck  fly '  or  black  M.,  is  a  common  pest 
in  America.  All  these  insects  have  suctorial  mouths,  with  cer- 
tain parts  modified  to  Rcrvc  as  a  piercing  apparatus  for  penetrat- 
ing tlic  skin  of  their  victims. 

Midhat'  Paaha',  a  Turkish  statesman,  was  bom  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1822.  He  entcretl  the  public  service  when  very 
young,  and  held  in  succc  ssion  various  civil  appointments.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimran  War  he  was  sent  to  put  (town  brigandage  in 
Roumclia.  lie  subsecjuenlly  spent  a  few  years  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  other  European  capitals,  where  he  imbibed  a  love  of 
liberal  institutions.  In  his  first  important  office,  governor  of  the 
vilayet  of  the  Danube,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1864,  he 
displayed  ability  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  improvements 
of  all  kinds.  He  aftetwanls  became  the  leader  of  the  Young 
Turkey  party,  and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council 
of  Justice.  As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mehemet  Rushid 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Sultans 
Abdul-Assiz  and  Murad.  Early  in  1876  he  published  a 
scheme  of  administrative  reform,  and  on  19th  Deceml^er  was 
created  Grand  Vizier,  when  he  promulgated  the  new  Turkish 
constitution.  While  advocating  radical  internal  improvement, 
he  was,  however,  vehemently  opposed  to  foreign  dictation,  and 
was  the  soul  of  the  Turkish  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
Constantinople  Conference.  M.  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
his  office  and  banished,  February  5,  1877.  Though  he  has  since 
remained  in  exile,  he  is  still  the  favourite  statesman  of  the  Otto- 
man people,  and  his  recall  to  power  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  time,  should  Turkey  outlive  the  terrible  assault  now 
being  made  on  her  national  life. 

MidliiLrst  (*the  mid  wood '),  an  old  town  of  England,  Sussex, 
on  the  Rother,  an  affluent  of  the  Arun,  56  miles  S.W.  of  London, 
and  6  W.  of  Petworth  by  rail  It  is  the  polling-place  for  W.  Sus- 
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sex,  and  has  a  weeki  j  tr-^-tet 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Boccas,  vi^ 
with  great  splecdcvr.     M 
Pop.  (1871)  6753. 

Mid'ianites  were  a  i^r-na-fi:  tr-r"-i- 
who  seem  to  hare  dwell  pr-r:c:pi_T  3 
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Arabian  pcninsma,  from  the  pyrr-^^^ilA  ot 
to  the  borders  of  Canian  ^Nr-bi  xx.-  4,  7;  rrr.  6l  T'^ 
Semitic  origin  of  the  M.,  awi  thex  ccnsi- jx:i:*t  ir:S  th 
Israelites  is  acknowlei -e-d  (Gen.  xrr.  \\  b-t  Ti^ry  :rcvp:  t-f-n- 
selves  troublesome  r.ei^hh-zicrs  to  ±ar  k-'-'.-ci  tl  u*ct  ict 
quieted  by  Gideon  (Judges  Ti-vii). 

Midnapore',  the  chief  town  of  the  cL-trct  cf  the  sani«  lumt, 
in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  tbe  left  baak  of  ti«  Cossye  nir.aai 
the   present  terroimis  of  the  Hi^h  Levei  Caiil,  64  niLes  W. 
from  Calcutta.    Pop.  ( i S72)  3 1.491.    It  his  norTjficrzrcs  oi  hr« 
and  copper  ware,  and  conducts  a  larrc  tr*de  in  not— Tb« 
district  of  M.,  which  lies  on  the  rl^bt  haak  cf  lie wx:b  oft-- 
Hooghly,  has    an  area    of    50S2  s-care  mJes;  p&p.  (iS;:i 
2,540,963.     Near  the  sea  it  is  very  low,  and  iiiixc  .0  u  i'.^xi 
by  cyclones.     Here  was  fonncriT  a  fioonsiunc  sail  mirii'ir.:^. 
in  the  tract  knon-n  as  HidgilL     The  rice  crc9  s  pcglut  yaica- 
dant.     In  the  inierior  the  countiy  rues  mio  hiiis  ojreTW  »i;i 
jungle,  where  the  tribe  of  Sarthils  ccliea  be,  csanr  a-k^d 
beeswax.     It   was    severely    afi.ctcd  by  the  fiaiioe  of  ivc 
There  are  now  canals  bo*h  for  irrigaifoo  axxi  naiigiiioo,   Tl: 
exports  of  rice,  indigo,  hides,  oil-seedss  brassware,  Datire  cc<\  0 
goods,  and  silk,  are  valued  (1876-77)  at  more  than  one  iliuo 
sterling  a  year.     Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Eart>r<in  ni;> 
trate,  primary  education  has  been  Teij  wkieiy  disused. 

Mid'rash  (Heb.  from  darask,  to  study,  exporad,  cf.  J  Gin-a. 
xiil  22,  xxiv.  27,  'story*),  was  among  the  Jews ibe seer cc  of 
studying  and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  on;  a  c' 
which  was  co-eval  with  the  return  from  the  Babyloain  Cap- 
tivity, which  was  developed  under  the  Great  Sjnig^c 
(530-220  B,C ),  and  carried  on  by  the  Tanaim,  or  teactc.  oi 
traditional  lore  (B.C.  220-220  A.D.  \  M.,  meaning  first  of  ill  «• 
pounding  in  the  abstract,  was  applied  next  to  the  expor.tioc  rvri 
{pi.  Midrashim).  It  was  thus  the  source  of  the  Halicih  ;q.  <  tyi 
the  Haggadah  (q.  t.),  and  of  the  innnmcrable  coouiKBiAnes  :nd 
figurative  expositions  of  the  sacred  text,  which  were  it  ibc  >a« 
time  called  M.,  although  the  name  was  by  the  people  itscrrrl 
for  the  more  popular  Haggadah.  In  short  M.,  in  its  ^-^' 
sense,  means  the  whole  uncanonical  Jewish  litentarc,  ioca  *; 
the  Talmud  (q.  t.),  down  to  the  13th  t,  afterikhiciiitaa»- 
to  be  applied  to  Rabbinical  writings.  Sec  E.  Dentsch,  Lvi 
Remains t  Art  '  Talmud '  (Lond.  1874). 

Midshipman.  According  to  the  dedsioD  of  the  Bomi cf 
Admiralty  (January  1870),  youths  intended  for  the  oftcena?  ci 
the  Ro3raLl  Navy  must  after  due  examinatioo  «r»e  two  to-'. 
on  board  a  training  ship  as  naval  cadets,  after  which  ther^t 
transferred  to  a  sea-going  ship.  Those  who  have  obuinec  Q"^ 
class  certificates  are  at  once  rated  as  midshipmen,  boi  oci^n 
have  to  serve  from  three  to  twelve  months  on  the  so-go^^ 
training  ship  before  taking  rank.  Five  yeais*  senricc  1$  ouf^ 
and  midshipman  is  necessary  before  passing  as  hcsteiuni.  A 
midshipman's  pay  is  is.  9d.  per  day. 

Mid'Buminer  Day,  the  24th  of  Jane,  is  the  second  of  tk 
English  terms  or  quarter-days,  on  which  rent  falls  doe. 

Mid'wife,  Midwife'ry.  Midwife  (Old  Eng.«M/rf.*»B«^ 
or  'reward,'  and  wif^  'a  woman'),  is  the  name  gittn  brf^ 
English  to  a  woman  who  assists  other  women  in  child binh,  1^1  »"* 
etymology  indicates  that  her  services  were  not  graluitoas.  F:aa 
this  is  derived  the  term  Midwifery,  which  designate  the  ar  ar 
practice  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth.  Far  a  nuie  v^- 
titioner  in  this  branch  of  the  medical  art  the  French  tra 
accoucheur  is  also  used.  Instead  of  the  famiUar  de$igT5***>^ 
midwife  and  midwifery,  the  Latin  terms  obstehicim  m^  ^^' 
rics  are  sometimes  used  when  applied  to  educated  physiciiB'^ 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  iMirturition  takes  pbce  tu  ^r^-f 
— that  is,  the  child  presents  itself  in  the  normal  position,  v^  *-<" 
livery  is  completed  within  twenty-four  hours  with  siicty  to^u.e 
mother  and  child.  In  all  cases  some  assistance  it  ncct«r^. 
although  not  absolutely  so,  and  hence  the  practice  of  M.  a^* 
generally  been  confided  to  women.  From  the  OW  Test«o^ 
Scriptures  we  learn  that  this  was  the  custom  among  the  t^7- 
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tians  aud  the  Hebrewi,  and  it  k  equally  certain  that  it 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans    Among  all  nations, 
and  in  all  times,  nntil  rerj  recently,  women  alone  practised  M. 
But  while  ordinary  or  natural  cases  were  conducted  by  women, 
we  leam  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  were  not  igno> 
rant  of  B£.,  for  Hippocrates  refers  to  tde  necessity  of  taming  the 
cliXid  in  certain  cases,  and  gives  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  placenta ;  and  Celsus  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  parturi- 
tion.    Aetius  and  Paulas  Aegineta  recommended  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  in  certain  cases.     Rhazes  adrocated  the  rupture 
of  the  membrsnes  when  labour  was  impeded  on  account  of  their 
toughness,  and  Avioenna  described  an  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  the  modem  forceps  to  be  nsed  in  cases  of  prolonged 
lalxmr.    It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  physicians  ana  surgeons 
dul  not  attend  ordinary  cases  of  parturition,  but  only  such  as 
required  opeialive  interference.    At  about  the  commencement  of 
the  i6th  c.  the  practice  of  Bl  appears  to  have  become  more  gene- 
rally leco^nised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  practice,  and  a 
irork  on  the  subject  was  published  by  Eucharias  Khodion,  which 
was  translated  from  the  German  into  Latin,  Frendi,  and  English, 
and  was  the  first  book  published  on  the  subject  in  England.    In 
1573,  Ambrose  Psr^  the  celebrated  surgeon,  published  a  work 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  early  part  3L  the  17th  c,  the  tagf 
ftmme  of  Marie  de'  M^kis  published  a  collection  of  observa* 
tions  on  M.    The  greatest  advance  in  the  art  of  M.  was  made 
by  the  English  obstetrician  Chamberlen,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  c,  by  the  discovery  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
forceps  and  the  Tcctis.    The  form  of  the  instrument  used  and  its 
mode  of  application  were  not  made  public,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  these  instruments  was  not  known  till  1815,  when  a  collection 
of  otistetric  instruments,  tnchidiiw  a  double-bladed  forceps  and 
a  vectii,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Medico>Chirurgi- 
cal  Society,  waa  discovered  in  a  concealed  space  in  a  bouse 
occupied  about  a  century  before  by  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen.     In 
1 668,  Maurioeau  wrote  a  treatise  on  M.,  which  was  long  a  stan- 
dard wotk,  and  which  was  translated  into  English,  in  1673,  by 
Hugh  Chamberlen,  and  at  about  this  time  medical  men  began 
to  engage  generally  in  the  practice  of  M.  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.     During  the  1 7th  c.  mid  wives,  in  certain  parts 
of  Germany,  used  ergot  of  rye  to  accelerate  parturition,  but  it 
was  not  till  late  in  the  i8th  &  that  the  drug  came  into  general 
w^  in  M.  practice     In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  c,  Chapman 
taoght  K.  in  London,  and  was  probably  the  first  lecturer  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century  a  small  hospital  was 
opened  by  Sir  Richard  Manningham  for  the  reception  of  partu* 
rient  women ;  but,  although  several  distinguished  men  practised 
obstetrics^  as  Smellie,  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Bland  in   this 
country,  and  Astruc  and  Baudelocoue  in  France,  the  practice 
of  &f.  was  generally  regarded  as  the  lowest  branch  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.    During  the  present  century  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  M.,  and  there  are  professors 
of,  or  lecturers  on  M.  in  all  the  medical  schools ;  and  attendance 
on  a  coarse  of  lectures,  and  an  examination  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  M.  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  medical  qualifi- 
cation.   There  were  formerlv  bye-Uws  which  precluded  practi- 
tioners in  M.  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  London  College  of 
Ph3rsicans,  but  these  have  been  repealed.    Special  provisions 
are  also  made  lor  the  education  of  midwives,  and  comparatirely 
wdl-educated  nurses  are  granted  diplomas  certifying  that  they 
have  regularly  attended  lectures  on  M.,  and  have  gained  prac- 
tical instruction  under  analified  teachers.    The  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  removing  the  disabilities  as  to  tex  lor  obtaining  a 
medical  qualification,  will  probably  induce  many  females  to 
study  for  the  medical  profession  and  devote  their  attention  to 
obstetrics. 

Blithmfery, — M.,  as  a  branch  of  medical  science  includes,  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  of  generation,  the  pro- 
cess of  conception,  the  signs,  symptoms,  and  duration  of  preg- 
nancy, partontion  tn  all  its  varieties,  malformations  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state.  While  the  ma* 
jority  of  cases  of  labour  are  natural,  unnatural  labour  may  arise 
from  malfocmaticm  or  disease  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  or  from 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  child,  rendering  manual  or  instra- 
mental  aid  advantageous  or,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  deBvery  at  all  possible.  In  prolonged  cases  of  labour, 
depending  on  atony  of  tna  ulema,  or  on  obstructiotts  in  the  soft 
parts,  d^very  by  the  fof«eps  may  be  necenary  without  imperil- 
ling the  life  of  etther  the  mother  or  child ;  but  the  mcchanicsl  ob- 
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itfootioo  amy  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  openUlao  of  cnmiotomy 
necesiary,  in  which  case  the  child  is  necessarily  destroyed ;  or 
the  Caesarean  section,  whereby  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger. 
In  certain  cases  also^  when  the  presentation  is  unnatural,  manual 
interference  is  necessary,  and  if  haemorrhage  be  present  instru* 
mental  delivery  is  also  essentiaL  Skilled  supervision  is  also  fre* 
quenlly  necessary  in  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  for  the 
arrestment  of  post-partum  haemorrhage.  In  Oriental  countries 
and  among  savage  and  uncivilised  tribes  there  must  be  great 
loss  of  maternal  and  infantile  life  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
skilled  supervision  during  parturition ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
labour  appears  to  be  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  and  wiih 
fewer  complications  among  savage  and  semi*civiliscd  tribes  than 
among  the  highly  civilised.  See  Lei»hman's  System  of  AItd» 
vn/try  {Lond,  1876),  and  Plsy fair's  Treatiu  on  the  ScUrue  and 
Practice  €>/  Midwijfry  (Lond.  1876). 

KigiMt,  VfJ^qeAm  Ans^uste  Xaris,  a  French  historian, 
was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  May  8th,  1 796,  where  he  pur* 
sued  his  studies  in  company  with  Thiers,  both  being  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  same  time.  In  1822  he  published  Dela  Feedaliii 
da  Institutions  de  Saint  Loms  etde  la  Ufisiation  de  ce  FHnce^ 
At  Paris,  besides  contributing  to  the  Canrmr  FranftUs^  he  bqgan 
a  conne  of  lectures,  and  in  1824  published  the  Histdre  de  la 
HhHtlntim  Fran^ise  (loth  ed.  1868),  a  work  which  is  especially 
distinguished  for  the  value  of  iu  political  reflections.  For  the 
share  he  took  in  the  journalistic  protest  against  the  decrees  of 
July  1830^  the  new  government  rewarded  him  by  the  Direc- 
torship of  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1837,  and  upon  the  death  of  Comte, 
perpetual  secretary  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  was  removed 
from  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lamartine  in  1848^  and  since  then 
his  life  has  been  one  of  quiet  devotion  to  historical  pursuits. 
Besides  discourse  ^^1  wd  wshnoires  relating  peculiarly  to 
France,  M.  published  Vie  de  Franklin  (1848),  Nistaire  de  Marie 
Stuartd^Si  ;  aded.  1865) ;  CJkar/es  Qmint iiSS4 ;  3d  ed.  1858), 
&&  His  style  is  wanting  in  the  lightness  and  buovancy  of  the 
best  writen ;  in  narration  he  has  not  the  rapid  brilliance  of 
several  contemporaries,  but  he  b  unexcelled  in  the  philosophical 
summation  of  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  historical  events. 

Mignonett«',  a  diminutive  of  mi^nan^  'darling,'  is  the  name 
given  by  the  French  to  several  lavourite  plants.  In  England 
(where  the  name  has  been  in  use  more  than  too  yean)  it  is 
limited  to  the  sweet-scented  Keseda  edarata^  one  of  the  best- 
known  garden  annuals,  a  native  of  the  N.  African  coast  coun- 
tries. If  protected  in  winter,  and  properly  trained,  the  plant  may 
be  made  to  last  several  Years,  forming  the  tree-M.  of  gardeners. 
In  early  Roman  tiroes  it  held  a  high  position  as  a  charm  for 
healing  woundsb  The  genus  Reseda  numbers  about  thirty  species, 
of  which  two  are  natives  of  Biitaiii. 

KigTA'tion  of  An'imals,  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
peculiar  feature  of  animal  life,  according  to  which  certain 
animals  are  seen  to  pass  with  greater  or  less  exactitude  and 
regularity  from  one  region  or  country  to  another,  in  conformity 
with  the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  The  manner  and  details  of 
this  migration  present  some  very  inexplicable  features.  Some 
animals  </vf.,  swallows)  pass  Irom  region  to  region  in  vast 
flocks :  others  singly  ana  in  a  quiet,  inconspicuous  manner. 
Skylarks,  according  to  Mr.  St  John,  arrive  at  first '  in  a  con- 
stcnt  and  straggling  stream'  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  but 
later  on,  fly  over  in  immense  flocks,  llie  male  birds  also 
usually  arrive  in  the  south,  it  may  be  days,  or  even  weeks,  before 
the  females ;  whilst  both  sexes  leave  together  on  their  southward 
journey.  The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  birds  are  enabled 
to  find  their  way  back  to  their  own  laikl,  or  indeed  to  travel  un- 
erringly between  their  temporary  and  permanent  homes,  is  of 
an  almost  insoluble  kind.  Tegetmeier,  says  that  the  '  homing ' 
laculty  of  the  carrier  pij^eon  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  land- 
marks—4hat  is,  on  the  sense  of  sight  and  on  the  '  instinct '  of 
memory.  But  sight  alone  cannot  aid  birds  while  guiding  their 
flight  over,  it  may  be,  miles  of  sea,  or  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
a  continent  Then  again,  the  exact  return  of  birds  to  their  old 
haunts,  is  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  phases  of  M.  A 
pair  of  stone  curlews  have  been  seen  to  return  year  by  year  to 
a  particular  aert,  notwithstanding  the  changed  character  of  the 
surroundings— a  former  rabbit-warvtn  in  which  the  ncrt  was 
placed  havmg  been  converted  into  a  plantation.  Not  lew  carious 
is  the  cxactitadn  in  point  of  tiae  which  marics  the  M.  of  many 
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birds.  Many  sea-birds  (^^.,  puffins)  return  to  their  haunts  exact 
to  a  given  day ;  and  swifts  disappear  at  a  given  time  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

The  causes  of  M.,  however,  present  points  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  intricate  character.  It  would  appear  that  the  most  feasible 
explanation  that  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  M.  of  A.  depends 
on  the  recognition  of  inherited  habits^  together  with  the  presence 
oi  physical  or  climatic  change  and  geological  alteration, 

Mig'uel»  Dom  Maxia  Evarist,  ruler  of  Portugal  from 
1828  to  1834,  third  son  of  King  Joao  VI.  and  Carlota  Joachima 
of  Spain,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  26th  October  1802,  and  in  1808 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Brazil,  where  his  education  was 
neglected.  He  returned  in  1821  to  Portugal,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  his  ambitious  mother,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  absolutist  party,  and  in  1824  caused  Marquis  Loul^  to  be 
assassinated,  the  king  at  the  same  time  being  made  prisoner  in 
his  palace.  But,  by  the  help  of  the  French  ambassador,  Hyde- 
de-Neuville,  the  latter  defeated  the  plot  of  M.,  who,  with  his 
mother,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Vienna.  After  the  death  of 
Joio  VI.,  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  made  over  (2d  May 
1826)  his  right  to  the  throne  to  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  providing  also  M.  should  be  made  regent,  and  after- 
wards become  her  husband.  M.,  however,  on  his  return 
seized  absolute  power,  dissolved  (13th  March  1828)  the 
Constitutional  Cortes,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
legitimate  king  on  the  25th  of  June.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
to  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  excess.  In  1831  he  had  war 
with  France,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  French  fleet  for  his 
violence  to  French  subjects,  and  soon  after  Dom  Pedro  returned 
to  claim  his  daughter's  rights.  After  three  years'  struggle  he 
overcame  M.,  who  was  exiled  on  the  29th  May  1834.  He  went 
to  Genoa,  thence  (1834)  to  Rome,  married  (1851)  the  Princess 
Adelheid  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  (bom  1831),  removed  to 
Bavaria,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Bronnbach,  near  Wertheim  in 
Baden,  15th  November  1866.  He  left  six  daughters,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Maria,  married  (1871)  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  Spanish 
pretender,  Don  Carlos,  and  one  son,  M.  (bom  1853),  who  in 
1874  announced  himself  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Mika'nia,  a  large  genus  of  Composita  nearly  limited  to  tro- 
pical America,  where  several  species  are  in  repute  as  a  cure  for 
snake-bites,  and  the  native  name  of  '  Guaco '  has  been  botani- 
cally  adopted  for  that  considered  most  effective,  namely,  M, 
Guaco  ;  but  this  valuable  properly  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  scientific  experiment.  Over  a  hundred  species 
have  been  described. 

Miklo^ich,  Franz  von,  the  greatest  living  Slavonic  scholar, 
bom  at  Lutienlierg,  in  Styria,  November  20,  181 3,  was  educated 
at  Warasdin,  Marburg,  and  Gratz,  became  in  1848  member  of  the 
Austrian  Diet,  and  in  1849  Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages  at 
Vienna.  M.  has  greatly  benefited  philology  by  a  series  of  writings 
on  the  Old  Church  Slavonic,  chief  of  which  are  Radices  (Lcips. 
1845)  and  lexicon  I.inguce  Palaoslovenica  (Vienna,  1850),  and 
Vergleichende  Gram  mat  ik  der  Slawischen  Sprachen  ( 1 85  2-  74).  He 
has  edited  the  texts,  Vita  Sanctorum  (Vienna,  1841),  Vita  Sancti 
Clement  is  {ib,  1 850),  Codex  Suprculiensis  {ib.  1851),  Apostolus 
monasterii  Shishatovacensis  (ib.  1 853),  Sancti  Johaunis  Homilia 
in  Ramos  Palmarum  {ib.  1854),  Monumenta  Serbica  {ib.  1 858), 
and  Acta  el  Diplomala  Graca  Alcdii  yEvi  (1860-64).  He  has  also 
written  the  important  monographs,  Formenlehre{\\tim2i,  1850), 
and  Lautlehre  der  Altslowenische  Spracht  (ib.  1 850),  Ueber  die 
Sprache  der  altesten  Russichen  Chronisten  (ib.  1855),  Du  Spmche 
der  Bulj^aren  in  Siebenbiirgen  (ib.  1 856),  Die  Bildung  der  Slaw- 
ischen Fersonnamm  {ib.  i860).  Die  Slawische  Elemente  in  Ru- 
munischen  (ib.  1 861),  Die  Bildung  der  Ortsnamen  aus  Per- 
sonnamen  in  Slawischen  (ib.  1 865)  ;  and  formed  valuable  col- 
lections in  his  Slawische  Bibliothek  (2  vols.,  ib.  1851  and  1858), 
and  Chrestomathia  Palaoslovenica  (ib.  1854  and  1861).  M.  has 
of  late  years  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Gipsy  dialects,  the  results  of  his  researches  being  embodied  in 
Die  Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen  der  Zigeuner  £uropas 
(Vienna,  1873-77). 

Milan  (ItaL  Milano,  Ger.  Afailand),  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  cities  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  modem  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  71  miles 
N.N.  EL  of  Genoa  by  rail  Sumamed  '  the  grand,'  it  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  occupying 
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a  singularly  advantageous  position  on  the  small  but  navigiiblf 
river  Olona.    The  tovm,  following  the  line  of  its  walls,  nunpirti,  , 
and  canals,  is  about  7  miles  in  arcumference.     It  is  entered  by 
some  12  gates,  beyond  which  suburbs  (borghi)  have  recently  spmn;; 
up,  taking  their  names  from  the  gates.    The  chief  of  these  is  tiie 
Porta  Venezia,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Venezia,  a  handsome 
new  prolongation  of  the  principal  street  of  M.,  the  Corso  Vit. 
torio  Emmanuele.     The  great  commercial  centre  of  NL  is  th« 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  formerly  the  heart  of  a  net -work  of  w^etcl.^i 
lanes,  now  entered  by  wide  handsome  streets  and  endosetJ  l«y  1 
new  pile  of  fine  buildings,  and  by  the  Duomo  of  M.,  next  to 
St.  Peter*s  at  Rome  the  grandest  and  largest  in  Italy.    It  u 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  in  Gothic  style,  is  sor- 
mounted  by  a  dome  220  feet  high,  and  by  a  tower  of  360  f«t, 
and  is  ornamented  externally  by   18  turrets,  by  2000  nurbie 
statues,  and  by  much  exquisite  carving.     The  interior  ii  15) 
yards  long  by  61  broad,  and  the  nave,  155  feet  high,  is  supported 
by  52  columns.     Founded  in  1386  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Viscjnj, 
it  was  in  part  finished  by  1500,  but  the  great  tower  wu  acjri 
by  Napoleon  in   1805,  and  extensions  and  rep>airs  faa?e  b^n 
going  on  ever  since.      One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  M.  is 
that  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  387,  and  dating  in  its  present 
Romanesque  form  from  the  12th  c.     It  is.  rich  in  old  loabj 
and  frescoes,  and  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Loq' 
bard  kings  and  German  emperors  were  crowned  with  the  iroa 
crown  that  has  been  preserved,  since  the  time  of  Barbaro^ 
at  Monza.      Other  notable  churches  are  the  Gothic  S,  }X2r.\ 
delle  Grazie  of  the  5th  c.,  containing  Leonardo's  'Last Supper;' 
S.  Lorenzo,  the  oldest  in  M.,  founded  in  the  4th  c.,  and  enncbcd 
with  mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries;  S.  Eustorgio,  which  wis 
rebuilt  in  1 278,  and  contained  the  *  bones  of  the  magi '  pnor  10 
1 162  ;  and  S.  Alessandro  (1602),  the  most  splendidly  decontri 
church  in  M.     The  famous  Brera  or  Palazzo  delle  Scienzc  ed 
Arti,  formerly  a  Jesuits*  college,  comprises  a  very  valuable  pjctor? 
gallery  of  800  works,  the  library  of  thtf  Academy,  founded  m 
1 1 70,  and  containing  200,000  vols.,  a  collection  of  50^000  cotiii, 
an  archaeological  museum,  and  the  observatory.     M.  i^  sin^uliriy 
affluent  in  art  and  literary  treasures.     'ITie  Bibhbteca  Ambro- 
siana,  founded  by  Cardinal   Borromeo  in  1609,  now  cooau 
140,000  printed  vols.,  and  20,000  MSS.  and  palimpsests.    Ihe 
Pinacoteca  counts  among  its  priceless  works  many  rare  specimrrt 
of  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Titian,  &c.     Besides  other  pnbhc  wl- 
lections,  M.  can  boast  of  26  private  picture  galleries,  while  it  tis 
also   15  museums  of  natural  history,   and  14  of  medals  in<i 
antiquities.     Perhaps  the  principal  modem  secular  builcmz  i« 
the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  largest  and  finest  arcaac  n 
Europe,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  180  ^et  high,  lighted  in  th: 
evening  by  2000  gas-jets,  and  erected  (1865-67)  at  1  cost  of 
/[" 320,000.     Foremost  among  its  many  splendid  charitiei,  is  ti< 
Ospedale  Maggiore,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  worli. 
founded  in  1457,  and  relieving  yearly  some  20,000  patienti  H 
holds  a  high  Yank  as  an  educationad  centre,  having  cciebrif^ 
schools  of  medicine,  of  music,  of  military  science,  in  addition  lo  :s 
gymnasia  and  its  many  normal,  technical,  and  conventual  schivl  • 
Of  the  numerous  places  of  amusement  in  the  so-called '  L;'^ 
Paris,'  the  chief  is  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  (1778),  after  San  Or  j 
at  Naples  the  largest  in  Italy,  holding  3000  persons.  The  old  a.! 
new  public  gardens  afford  delightful  promenades,  and  in  the  N  ^^ 
of  the  city  extends  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  with  an  area  of  783  bt  ;4> 
yards.     The  fine  new  Cimitero  Monumentale,  outside  the  K-- 
Garibaldi,  has  an  area  of  500  acres,  and  cost  the  city,  cxciasr^ 
of  the  price  of  the  ground,   1,000,000  francs.    A  Tcinpi'>  ci 
Cremazione,  for  the  buming  of  dead  bodies,  was  added  to  1!  n 
1876.      The  manufactures  of  M.  are  silks,  woollens,  ribU^rN 
porcelain,  cutlery,  &c.,  &c    Pop.,  with  the  district  of  Corp«  ^^  • 
(1874)  199,009.     M.,  the  ancient  Mediolanum  ('middle  im:^- 
land '),  was  the  largest  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  when  takea  by 
the  Romans  in  222  B.C.   Cicero  and  Marcus  Brutus  were  amo^?  »^ 
govemors,  and  for  wealth  and  influence  it  almost  rifalled  Ro^^  -^ 
the  3d  c.    Maximian,  in  the  4th  c. ,  made  it  the  impcnal  r^-<if -^ 
It  was  early  Christianised,  but  was  sacked  by  the  Ham  io  45^ 
and  by  the  Goths  in  539.     Its  struggles  against  the  empire  y^ 
ended   by   Friedrich  Barbarossa,    who  totally  destroyed  ii  ^ 
1 162.     Subsequently  it  was  goveraed  by  the  Visconti  (q-  u 
and  by  the  Sforza  (q.  v.),  and  during  the  soprenscy  "  ^;* 
latter  (1447-1535)  it  rose^  by  its  patronage  of  art,  to  ^^'l 
of  its  fame.    It  was  the  residence  of  Bnmumte,  oif  Leootrio  '^ 
Vinci,  and  of  his  many  illustrioas   disclpks.     Aiber  c^^ 
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politicd  vnoBitiidei,  H.  erentnally  fell  to  Anstria'in  17 14.  In 
1796^  Kumleoa  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpme  Republic, 
awl  fioaUy  of  the  'kingdom  of  Italy.'  It  was  restored  to 
Amtria  in  1815,  hot  after  the  Franco-Austrian  War  of  1859,  it 
vas  aanezed  with  the  rest  of  Lombazdy  to  Sardinia,  and  once 
sioce  hecame  Italian. 

Xilan'  IV.  Obron'ovitoh,  Prince  of  Servia,  bom  at  Jassy, 
3«i  August  1854,  is  the  grand-nephew  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch 
(q.  ▼.)»  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  father,  only  son  of 
Fnnce  Ephr&im,  was  married  to  a  Moldavian  lady.  Adopted 
by  the  chudless  Michael  IIL,  the  young  M.  was  se^for  education 
u>  Paxis  in  1864,  but  was  r^:alled  by  the  Skuptcl^^  to  occupy 
(be  throne  in  1868  on  the  assassination  of  Michael.  M.  was 
oowned  at  Belgrade  on  attaining  his  majoHW  in  1872,  and 
ounied  Natalie  Keschko  in  1875.  In  June  of  the  latter  year 
senrui  joined  Bosnia  and  Herzcgoyina  in  the  revolt  against  the 
i'urte,  bat  in  a  brief  campaign  the  Servians,  in  spite  of  the  help 
Rodered  by  an  organised  force  of  Russian  volunteers,  were 
repeatedly  beaten  by  the  Turkish  troops,  till  finally  the  storming 
of  Alexinatz,  on  the  1st  September,  opened  the  way  to  Belgrade, 
tod  thus  plaidng  Serm  at  the  mercy  of  her  opponent,  compelled 


H.  to  sue  ibr  peace.  The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace 
'  (ItRCtiy  involved  die  interference  of  Russia,  and  led  eventually 
to  the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  At  i>re8ent  (October  1877) 
great  efibrts  arebeing  made  by  Russia  to  induce  Servia  to  join 
ihe  Slavic  cnisade  against  the  Ottoman. 

XilaB'BO^  a  fortified  seaport  of  Sicily.  In  the  province  of 
Messina,  stands  on  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Capo  de  M.,  20) 
'  fliilesW.  of  "  -     - 


It  has  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  admit 

ting  ships  of  war,  and  a  castle,  erected  by  Karl  V.,  and  restored 
'  iS  the  t7th  c,  now  converted  into  a  prison.    There  are  valuable 

uuuj  fisheries,  and  an  export  trade  in  oil,  wine,  linseed,  dried 
I  freits,  ftc    Popu  (1874)  1 2,06a     M.  (the  Myht  of  Strabo)  was 

(wooded  b^  the  ZandaAus  prior  to  648  B.a,  surrendered  to  the 
.  Athenians  under  Laches  (427  B.C.),  and  after  the  Roman  con- 

^Qcst  of  Sicily  'enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  fauUrata  colonia, 
I  The  Consul  Dnilios  gained  the  first  Roman  naval  victorv  in  the 
,   Bay  o(  M.  (260  B.C ) ;  and  here  Garibaldi  with  2500  men  defeated 

7000  Neapolitans  under  General  Bosco,  July  20^  i86a 

IQ'dow  (Ger.  mehUhau,  'meal-  or  flour-dew')  is  a  name 

descriptive  of  the  powdery  appearance  upon  the  leaves  and  the 

acns  of  plants  from  the  growth  over  their  surface  of  certain 

mistttc  fungi;  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  has  been  extended 

I  10  the  dark  mildew  of  the  wheat,  or  even  to  cases  in  which 

'  DO  parasitic  fungns  is  present    In  the  hop  M.,  the  rose  M., 

,   the  M.  of  peaches  and  of  grapes,  the  wnite  mealy  coating 

rrprtKnts  the  young  state  of  the  fungus,  the  perfect  form  being 

vooe  Erytiphi  or  cfosely  allied  genus,  and  it  may  be  conquered 

by  dastuigs  with  sublimed  sulphur.     The  wheat  M.,  arising  from 

a  species  of  Ptucinia^  is  at  present  without  any  known  remedy. 

Vae  dark  spots  found  on  linen  after  being  folded  up  for  a  time 

I  «  a  damp  place  are  attributable  to  M.,  which  however  may  ori- 

C'nate  from  impure  starch  used  in  the  dressing  of  the  goods. 

Xile  (Lat.  miUe passuum^  'a  thousand  paces'),  the  standard 
itiaeruy  measure  used  in  most  European  countries.    The  £ng- 

.  bsh  statute  mile  was  defined  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elixabeth  as  equal  to  8  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16}  feet  each ; 
tnd  ii,  therefore,  5280  feet,  or  1 760  prds.  The  Roman  pace  was 
5  ieet,  and  the  foot  was  1 1  '62  English  inches ;  so  that  the  ancient 
Roman  mile  was  1614  English  3rarda    The  value  of  the  mile 

!  nxies  much  in  different  countries,  owing  probably  to  the  early 
anfosion  of  the  Roman  measure  with  the  Celtic  league.  In 
Knuce  the  old  les^e  has  been  abolished,  and  has  given  place 
to  the  kilomiftre  (see  MxTEic  System).  Taking  the  English 
itatnte  mile  as  unity,  the  values  of  the  most  important  European 
aUcs  are  as  follows  :-*Modeni  Roman  mile,  '925  ;  Tuscan  mile, 
1^7;  Spanish  league,  4*151 ;  Portugal  mile,  i'278;  German 
mile,  4'6q4;  Danish  mile,  4'68i ;  Swedish  mile,  0*648;  Swiss 
league,  2^3.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Germanv,  and  Italj,  the 
inetiic  system  has  been  established  by  law,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  same  by  other  countries  b  only  a  question  of  time. 

XQiertiis,  once  the  greatest  of  the  thirteen  cities  of  the  Ionian 

League,  stood  on  the  peninsula  of  Grion,  at  the  southern  en- 

tnsoe  of  the  Latmicns  Sinus,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Ephesus. 

I    I'4  nte  has  now  receded  lo  miles  from  the  coast    According  to 

trtdition,  M.  was  originally  a  Carian  town,  and  was  captured  by 
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the  lonians  (ci>va  1043  B.&),  under  whom  it  speedily  attained  a 
high  commercial  prosperity,  being  famed  for  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  plantea  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Euxine, 
Hellespont,  and  iEgean.  It  became  tributary  to  Croesus,  was 
sacked  by  Darius  (494),  and  remained  subject  to  Persia  till  the 
battle  of  Mycale  (479),  when  it  joined  the  Athenian  Confede* 
racy.  It  was  stormed  bjr  Alexander  the  Great  (334),  sided  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  (60  A.D.), 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  See  Leake's  Asia  Minor^ 
p.  239. 

mi'fOTd,  a  seaport  of  S.  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  famous  haven  of  the  same  name^ 
7  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Haverfordwest,  and  6  W.  by  N.  of  Pem- 
broke, with  which  it  b  coimected  by  rail.  It  has  extensive  and 
recently-constructed  harbour  works,  a  considerable  coasting-trade, 
chiefly  in  coal,  and  a  productive  oyster  fishery.  3/.  Haven^  one 
of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  is  17  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  is  about  19  fathoms  deep,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  circle  of 
low  hills.  Prior  to  18 14  M.  was  the  seat  of  a  royal  dockyard 
and  ai^^nal,  and  a  station  for  the  Irish  mail-packet  Although  a 
thriving  port  from  the  earliest  times,  it  still  remains  imperfectly 
developed  in  regard  to  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  splendid  access  by  sea.  In  1875  there  entered 
the  port  1262  vessels  of  263,804  tons,  and  cleared  1 1 73  of 
228,030  tons.  Pop.  (1870)  2836.  The  village  of  New  M., 
3i  miles  to  the  E.,  has  taken  some  of  the  trade  from  the  older 
port,  and  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  Waterford, 
bristol,  Liverpool,  &c 


Fron'tier  (Ger.  MUU&rgrmte\  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  boundary  of  Austria  with  Turkey,  which 
graaually  received  a  military  organisation  for  the  resistance  of 
sudden  inroads  \fj  the  Turks,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and 
the  exclusion  ot  ^ntagious  disease.  A  number  of  Dunilies 
('  Grenzhiiuser ')  were  originally  privileged  to  occupy  a  certain 
area,  on  condition  of  rendering  military  service  when  required 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  danger  of  Turkish  invasion  had, 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  practically  ceased,  a  movement  was 
made  to  put  the  M.  F.  on  a  civil  instead  of  a  militaiy  footing, 
but  the  attempt  cost  several  civil  envoys  and  commissaries  their 
lives,  and  the  military  organisation  not  only  remained  in  forces 
but  was  even  extended.  The  proceeds  from  the  lands  assigned 
to  a  family  are  divided  equally  amone  its  members,  except  that 
the  '  Hausvater '  and  '  Ilausmutter  each  receive '  a  double 
share.  Besides  this  estate,  or '  Stammgut,'  which  caimot  be  sold, 
the  family  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  allodial  property,  or  '  Ueber- 
land.'  The  diflierent  'Grenzhiiuser'  are  classed  under  '  Grens- 
communionen,'  from  which  are  formed  'Compagnien'  and 
'  Regimen ter.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  towns  called 
'  Militar-communitaten '  undergo  lighter  service,  and  have  a 
more  restricted  right  to.  hold  any  portion  of  the  M.  F.  In  1849 
the  M.  F.  was  dedared  an  independent  crownland,  and  in  1850 
the  inhabitants  were  invested  with  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  previously  only  occupied,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  Tiansylvanian  portion  of  the  M.  F.  passed  under 
civil  government.  From  the  latter  year  till  1 871  tne  M.  F.  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  governed  respectively  from  Agram 
and  Temesvar,  the  Croatian-Slavonian  and  the  Servian-Banatic, 
the  former  comprising  10  regiments  and  7  military  communities, 
the  latter  7  r^ments,  i  iMittalion,  and  5  communities.  The 
whole  district,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  W.  boundary  of 
Transylvania,  had  an  area  of  2800  sq.  miles,  with  about 
1,200^000  inhabitants.  Since  1871  the  so-called  Warasdin 
Frontier,  consisting  of  two  regiments,  has  been  incorporated 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  it  formerly  separated,  and  the 
Servian-Banatic  Frontier  has  been  joined  to  Hungary.  Thus, 
of  the  former  M.  F.  there  remains  only  the  W.  part,  stretching 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  junction  of  the  Drina  and  Save,  with  an 
area  of  1320  so.  miles,  and  a  pop.,  almost  all  of  Slavonic  stock, 
numbering  (1809)  593,232,  of  whom  319,000  are  Catholics,  and 
266,000  l^ong  to  the  Greek  church. 


^- 


Itary  Immu'nitiefl.  A  soldier  in  the  regular  army  has 
certain  civil  privileges.  He  cannot  be  punished  tor  leaving  any 
work  or  employer,  nor  can  he  be  summoned  or  arrested  for  a 
debt  under /3a    See  Mutiny  Act. 

Militaxy  Sao'retazy,  a  confidential  officer  on  the  perKmal 
staff  of  a  general,  with  whose  correspondence  he  is  intrusted. 
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The  M.  S.  of  a  general  in  the  field  has  ;(346,  15s.  a  year,  but 
that  at  the  Horse  Guards  receives  ;(2000.  A  general  of  division 
niay  have  an  assistant  M.  S.  with  a  salary  of^i73,  7s.  6d. 

Militell'o,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in  the  rich 
corn-land  of  the  Val  di  Catania,  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Caltagi- 
rone.     Pop.  (1874)  9875. 

Mili'tia  (from  Lat.  milest  *a  soldier'),  an  organisation 
apart  from  the  regular  army  of  a  country,  which  may  in 
certain  cases  be  called  out  for  military  purposes.  In  England 
a  force  of  this  kind  has  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 
Before  the  Norman  Conquest  every  five  hydes  of  land  were 
charged  with  the  equipment  of  one  man,  and  freemen  were, 
according  to  their  wealth,  obliged  to  provide  arms,  which 
could  not  be  sold  or  pledged,  and  required  to  be  annually 
exhibited.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  this  force,  called 
*the  Fyrd,'  was  maintained  in  addition  to  the  feudal  army, 
supplied  by  the  barons  and  knights  in  exchange  for  the  land 
held  by  them.  The  scale  of  arms  assigned  to  each  class  was 
revised  in  1285,  but  the  regulation  as  to  keeping  of  arms  was  not 
abolished  till  1604,  when  James  I.  raised  his  'train  bands.*  No 
man  in  the  M.  was  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  his  county,  save  on 
great  national  emergencies.  The  command  was  vested  in  *  com- 
missioners of  array.*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Parliament 
insisted  on  its  claim  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  king 
refusing  his  consent,  the  civil  war  took  place.  On  the  Restora- 
tion the  M.  was  reorganised,  the  supreme  command  being  vested 
in  the  king,  and  under  him  in  the  lord-lieutenant  of  each  county, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
A  bill  to  reconstruct  the  M.  was  passed  in  1757.  All  able- 
bodied  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  ranks  and  trades,  were  liable  to  be  selected  by  ballot  for 
five  years'  service.  The  enforcing  of  the  ballot  produced  rioting, 
and  has  never  been  much  resorted  to,  the  numbers  having  been 
usually  adequately  supplied  by  voluntary  enlistment.  A  balloted 
man  had  to  serve  himself,  produce  a  substitute,  or  pay  a  fine. 
A  supplementary  force  of  M.  was  raised  in  1796-1799.  In  1797 
a  bill  ordered  the  formation  of  M.  in  Scotland.  From  181 7  to 
1852  the  ballot  was  wholly  suspended.  Under  Lord  Card  well 
in  1872  the  control  of  the  M.  was  transferred  from  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants of  counties  to  the  war  office, 'and  a  certain  number  of  M. 
regiments  (usually  two)  were  under  the  new  army  organisation 
attached  to  each  brigade  of  infantry,  under  command  of  the 
colonel  of  the  military  district.  Barracks  were  erected  for  their 
monthly  training  at  the  district  depots.  In  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  s 
Mobilisation  Scheme  of  1876,  the  place  where  each  regiment 
would  be  sent  in  case  of  invasion  was  assigned,  the  force  having 
been,  liable  since  1 859  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  M.  has  been  embodied  on  the  following  dates,  1 757-1763, 
1778-83,  1792- 1803,  1S15,  1854,  and  1857.  It  has  always  been 
practically  the  feeder  of  the  army.  In  one  year  alone  (1799) 
25,000  men  volunteered  as  regulars.  The  battle  of  Talavera  was 
won  principally  by  drafted  militiamen.  Fifty  regiments  volun- 
teered for  foreign  service  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  ten 
of  these  were  sent  to  Mediterranean  stations.  Eighteen  regi- 
ments volunteered  in  the  same  way  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
A  M.  reserve,  not  to  exceed  in  number  one-fourth  of  the  M., 
was  created  by  Act  of  1867,  consisting  of  men  actually  serving 
in  the  M.,  who  receive  an  additional  bounty  of  £1^  and  in  time 
of  war  may  be  drafted  into  the  army.  Officei-s  of  the  M.  who 
have  had  two  years*  training  may  obtain  commands  in  the  regular 
army  on  passing  an  examination.  The  pay  of  the  M.  is  nearly 
the  same  per  day  as  that  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  The  pay 
and  allowances  amounted  in  1875-76  to  ;^685,300,  and  the  total 
charge  for  efifective  and  non-effective  services  was  ;^I,2I4, 153. 
The  strength  of  artillery  and  infantry  was  133,952.  See  the 
History  of  our  Restrve  Forces  (Lond.  1870). 

Laws  affectitig  the  M, — By  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  50,  the  Acts 
relative  to  the  M.  in  England  are  consolidated  and  amended, 
and  a  M.  force  of  80,000  men  is  now  immediately  available, 
which  may  in  an  emergency  be  raised  to  120,000.  The  Act 
provides  for  voluntary  enlistment  for  five  years,  and  authorises 
a  bounty  not  exceeding  /^6  to  be  paid  to  each  person  enlisting. 
The  period  of  training  and  of  exercise  are  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one  days  in  one  year,  unless  extended  by  order  in  council.  The 
quotas  for  each  county  are  fixed  by  order  in  council,  and  where 
the  quota  has  not  been  enrolled  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the 
Queen  in  council  may  order  the  deficiency  to  be  raised  by  ballot. 
r66 


The  M.  may  now  be  called  out  during  war,  or  in  case  of  naiioDil 
danger.  By  17  and  18  Vict  c  105,  innkeepers  and  othcn  arc 
made  liable  to  have  the  permanent  staff  of  the  M.,  when  divrm- 
bodied,  billeted  upon  them.  22  and  23  VicL  t  38,  rcp:li;a 
the  interchange  ot  M.  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
periods  of  service.  The  M.  in  Scotland  is  now  regulated  bjr  the 
Act  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  106. 

Milk  (Old  Eng.  meok^  Ger.  milch^  from  melken^  *  to  handle;' 
allied  to  Lat.  tnul^ere  *to  milk,*  mulcere  *to  soften,*  and  Gr. 
amelgein  *  to  squeeze ')  is  the  fluid  secretion  with  which  all  mam- 
malian animals  suckle  their  young.  It  is  an  opaque,  white  Iquui 
with  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge,  and  seen  under  the  microsco}  c  it 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  minute  globules  of  fat,  to  which  iheMhJ:e 
colour  is  mainly  owing,  with  still  smaller  globules  of  nitrc^cous 
matter,  all  floating  in  a  watery  fluid.  M.  being  the  only  food  sjp- 
plied  to  the  young  of  the  most  higlily  organised  creatures  is  lojiiJ 
to  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  perfect  dietary,  and  is 
therefore  regarded  as  a  typical  food.  The  fatty  glabules  ab-vf 
mentioned,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  specific  gravity,  gradualr 
rise  to  the  surface  when  M.  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  form  Cream 
(q.  v),  from  which  Butter  (q.  v.) — the  fat  of  M.— is  prrpaicd. 
M.  contains  a  second  carbohydrate,  in  the  form  of  lac  ose  gt 
milk-sugar,  which  gives  to  the  substance  the  sweetness  it  pos- 
sesses. By  fermentation  or  souring,  the  lactose  is  converted  inio 
lactic  acid,  which  causes  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  M.— 
casein  (see  Cheese) — to  coagulate,  and  the  M.  therefore  thickens. 
In  the  process  of  making  cheese,  the  butter  and  casein  are  n- 
moved  by  artificially  coagulating  the  M.,  and  the  fluid  yellov 
whey  which  remains  consists  of  water,  with  the  lactose  or  m^i- 
sugar,  the  most  of  the  salts  which  are  present  in  M.,  and  some 
traces  of  fatty  and  nitrogenous  matter  unremoved.  NL  forms  in 
exceedingly  valuable  article  of  food  to  adults  as  well  as  iQfiii'> 
throughout  the  entire  world,  and  as  the  source  of  batter  and  cbetsc 
it  is  the  basis  of  most  important  and  valuable  industries.  The  M. 
chiefly  employed  as  an  article  of  adult  food  is  that  of  the  cov, 
but  goat's  M.  is  also  frequently  used.  Sheep*s  M.  is  consume  i 
in  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  French 
Roquefort  cheese  ;  the  Laplanders  use  reindeer's  M.,  the  Tarur* 
consume  the  M.  of  the  mare,  and  prepare  a  fermented  Uqco- 
called  Koumis  (q.  v.)  therefrom  ;  and  among  the  Arabs  camels 
M.  is  used.  Human  M.  contains  less  fat  and  casein,  but  moit 
sugar  than  that  of  the  cow.  The  following  table  cxlub;li  thr 
average  composition  of  the  principal  varieties  of  M. 


Water, 
Casein,  &c., 
Hiitter, 
Milk-sugar, 
Mineral  matter, 


Human. 

Cow. 

89*0 

86-3 

1-6 

4« 

23 

3'7 

69 

5» 

02 

08 

Ass.      M^re.    Goal.  I  Sheep^  I  P-; 


887 
2 '4 

7« 
03 


89-8 
ai 
1-6 
6t 
04 


864 
48 
42 
4  » 


83-3 

4^ 
4« 

08 
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The  M.  of  cows  though  remarkably  constant  in  its  consti'.u'joa 
on  the  whole,  varies  within  certain  narrow  limits,  accoriimg  lo 
the  breed,  state  of  health,  food,  and  age  of  the  cow  yieloir.g  it 
Thus  some  breeds— the  Alderney  cattle,  for  example— yield  or! r 
a  small  quantity  of  M.  very  rich  in  fat,  while  other  brwls,  sucn 
as  the  long-horns,  give  more  M.,  and  that  proportionally  nc'it: 
in  casein.  A  cow  yields  on  an  average  from  20  to  25  p:n'- 
of  M.  per  day,  of  which  about  12  per  cent,  is  cream ;  but;* 
much  as  40  per  cent,  of  cream  is  sometimes  obtained  from  li  f 
M.  of  an  AUierncy  cow.  Sh'm  Af.  consists  of  M.  depri\td  oi  i 
large  proportion  of  its  cream  by  skimming,  but  as  it  still  rei^  r,^ 
nearly  all  its  casein  and  other  constituents,  it  is  a  valuable  and 
nutritious  food.  Butter  M,  is  the  caseinous  portion  of  atani 
from  which  the  butter  has  been  separated  by  churning.  Coo- 
densed  M.,  now  in  extensive  use,  is  sweet  milk  partially  cvipo  • 
ated  by  steam  heat,  and  thickened  with  sugar.  The  adultcriL ve- 
to which  M.  are  subject  consist  almost  exclusively  m  the  irauii. 
lent  abstraction  of  cream,  and  in  adding  water  to  the  M. 

Milk  Fever.  When  the  milk  is  being  first  secreted  tls^ 
mammary  glands  are  in  a  state  of  great  activity ;  but  occa-Nia- 
ally  this  excitement  is  excessive,  and  a  high  degree  of  fcta 
accompanies  the  newly  established  action.  M.  F.  is  n)'>5t  fir 
quent  after  a  first  birth,  and  is  ushered  in  by  shiverii^  htaii'cfit 
hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  the  principal  features  of  pyiriu. 
together  with  pain,  tumefaction,  and  naidness  of  the  brc*«iv 
Sometimes  M.  F.  is  followed  by  inflammation  and  abscess  ^ 
the  mammary  glands.     The  best  prevention  of  M.  F.  is  the  ea'^* 
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I  amplication  of  the  infant  to  the  breast ;  and,  when  the  fever  has 
j   set  in,  it  is  best  subdued  by  emptying  the  breast,  and  by  the 

admiaistratioa  of  aperient  and  saline  medicines.  The  patient 
I  sboald  be  kept  upon  a  low  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  and  local 
j  isflanunatoiy  symptoms  should  be  controlled  by  appropriate 

mean& 

Xilk  Yetoh.    See  Astragalus. 
Xilk  Wort    See  Polygala. 

IClky  Way  ( Via  LaeUa\  also  known  as  the  Galaxy,  forms 
a  veil-marked  zone  of  light  in  the  n^ht  sky.  Though  yeiy 
intgaUr  in  its  outlines,  it  can  be  traced  right  round  in  a  great 
cirde,  inclined  to  the  celestial  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  63*, 
and  intersecting  it  in  the  constellations  Monoceros  and  Aquila. 
For  nearly  half  its  length  it  is  composed  of  two  branches ;  while 
as  it  passes  through  Uie  southern  cross  it  becomes  very  narrow, 
bot  at  the  same  time  very  intensely  luminous.  Its  true  nature 
v£  indicated  by  Galileo;  but  most  of  our  knowledge  we 
obtained  from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  HencheU — at  once 
tlie  pioneer  and  prince  of  star-eaugers.  By  means  of  his  mag- 
niBcent  telescopes^  he  completdy  resolved  the  ftL  W.  into  its 
component  stars.  Not  only  so,  he  speailated  upon  the  pro- 
bability that  the  M.  W.  formed  a  gigantic  cluster  of  stars, 
of  which  our  sun  was  one.  The  section  of  this  cluster,  by 
a  plane  drawn  through  the  sun  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  M.  W.,  would  have  a  shape  something  like  the  letter  Y  with 
the  son  about  the  point  of  bifurcation.  This  hypothesis  explains  all 
the  leading  phenomena — such  as  the  two  branches,  and  the  com- 
pantiTe  absence  of  stars  on  other  parts  of  the  heavens.  Struve's 
researches  led  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  M.  W.  were  viewed 
from  a  far  distance  in  the  line  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to 
its  plane,  it  would  no  doubt  present  an  appearance  like  some  of 
oor  irresolvable  nebulae.  These  nebulae  may  then  be  great 
dnstets  of  stars  similar  to  our  M.  W.,  but  at  such  an  incon- 
ceiTably  great  distance,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  only  visible  as 
faint  hazy  luminosities  with  the  strongest  telescopic  power  at  our 
disposal    See  Nebula. 

Xill  (Old  Eng.  miln,  Ger.  muhie,  allied  to  Gr.  myH  and 
Lat.  mBs,  '  a  miU,'  from  tnifUn,  '  to  grind'),  a  term  applied  to 
a  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverising  any  substance  by  means  of 
two  indented  or  grooved  surfaces,  between  which  the  substance  is 
placed.  The  earliest  kind  of  M.  was  that  used  for  comminut- 
ing com,  and  in  its  original  form  it  resembled  a  rude  kind  of 
mortar.  A  corn-mill  of  this  sort  b  still  found  in  use  among 
.African  and  other  degraded  tribes.  In  process  of  time  mill- 
itones  in  the  form  of  two  circular  stones,  placed  one  on  the 
other,  were  substituted.  The  upper  stone  rotates  on  a  pivot  on 
the  under  or  nether  stone,  which  is  fixed;  the  adjacent  faces 
are  grooved  radixdly  with  furrows,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stone  there  is  an  aperture  for  the  introduction  of  the  grain, 
which  is  thrown  off  as  flour  at  the  edges.  For  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  grain  between  the  stones,  the  grinding  surface 
of  the  upper  one  is  made  slightly  concave  around  the  central 
aperture.  The  npper  stone  was  originally  moved  by  hand,  aiid 
attenraids  by  cattle ;  water-power  was  employed  by  the  Romans, 
while  in  modem  flour-mills  steam  is  used.  Millstones  are  com- 
posed of  hard  silicious  vesicular  rock,  obtained  in  unrivalled 
quality  at  La  Ferttf-sous-Jouarre,  in  France,  and  are  formed 
of  segments  (Fr.  mouiage),  cemented  and  bound  round  the 
circamference  with  iron  bands.  The  common  diameter  of  a 
millstone  is  4  feet,  and  the  thickness  12  inches,  part  of  which 
connsts  of  concrete  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  burrstone  chips, 
bj  the  use  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  secured  and 
expense  saved.  The  sharp  edges  which  crush  the  com  are 
soon  worn  smooth,  and  the  stones  therefore  require  frequent  re- 
dressing. Under  the  head  Disintegrator  a  most  useful  and 
effective  form  of  M.  is  described.  Disintegrating  flour-mills  on 
the  same  principle,  but  with  more  cages,  usually  eleven,  of  steel 
bars,  are  extensively  employed.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  ordinary 
millstones  aro  used  to  grind  the  semolina  produced  in  one  of 
these  disintegrating  flour-mills,  which,  however,  perform  as 
mach  work  as  twenty-seven  pairs  of  millstones  would  do ;  the 
saving  of  space  thereby  effected  is  therefore  very  ^preat 

There  are  man^  other  forms  of  M.  with  a  crushing  and  grind- 
ing action  used  m  industrial  pursuits— as,  for  example,  paint- 
mills,  mortar-milli^  ore-mills,  &c.  A  revolving  iron  pan  or 
trough,  with  two  heavy  vertical  rollers  at  the  extremities  of  an 
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axle  placed  in  it,  is  found  very  effective  for  grinding  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar.  For  working  clay,  a  machine  called  a  pug-mill 
is  employed.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  central  shaft  fitted 
with  Knives  which  thoroughly  incorporate  the  day  in  its  passage 
through  the  machine.  Vanous  other  kinds  of  machinery  are 
denominated  mills,  and  the  term  M.  is  also  generally  applied  to 
places  where  raw  materials  are  brought  into  a  condition  for  use. 
Thus,  there  are  saw-mills,  powder-mills,  oil-mills,  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  faorics,  wind-mills,  water-mills,  &c. 
Millwork  is  the  name  given  to  the  combination  of  machinery  for 
the  transmission  of  power  in  a  mannfocturing  mill  or  factory. 
For  practical  details,  see  Sir  W.  Fairbaim,  MiUs  and  MUhoork 
(2  parts,  Lond.  1861-65);  R.  Buchanan,  On  Miltwork  and  other 
Machmay  (by  Tredgold  and  Rennie,  1841-42) ;  T.  Box,  Prae* 
tical  Treatise  on  Mill'gtaring  (1869). 

Law  Regarding  MiUs. — A  proprietor  of  an  upper  portion  of  a 
stream  which  drives  a  M.  is  not  entitled  to  alter  its  course  or 
to  diminish  its  volume  to  the  injury  of  the  M.  Under  24  and 
25  Vic.  c.  97,  to  destroy  the  dam  of  any  millpond  subjects  the 
offender  to  pMcnal  servitude  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Mill,  James,  was  bom  at  Northwater  Bridge,  near  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire,  6th  April  1773,  educated  at  the  parish  school 
and  at  Montrose  Academy  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  then  sent 
by  the  help  of  the  family  of  Stuart  of  Fettercaim  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Playfair  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  complete  course  of 
Divinity.  In  1798  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  but  his  preaching 
is  said  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  have  been  very  bad.  During 
this  time  M.  acted  as  tutor  to  Miss  Stuart,  afterwards  the  mother 
of  James  David  Forbes,  the  naturalist,  and  in  the  family  of 
Bumet  of  Elick  (Aberdeen).  Beaten  by  Sir  David  Brewster's 
brother  in  a  candidature  for  the  parish  of  Craig,  M.  went  to 
London  in  1802,  and  began  work  for  John  Gifford  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  JRevUwt  and  for  the  Eneyclopadia  Britannica,  He 
also  became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal  and  of  the  St, 
Jcimeis  Chronicle  newspaper.  In  1805  he  married  Harriet 
Burrow,  whose  mother  kept  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at 
Hoxton.  By  her  he  had  nine  children  (the  eldest  John  Stuart), 
of  whom  four  daughters  survive.  The  next  10  years  were  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  History  of  British  India  in  6  vols.  The 
history,  which  still  remains  the  best  work  of  the  kind  both  in 
accuracy,  clearness,  and  adherence  to  sound  principle,  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  Assistant  Examiner  of  India  Correspondence 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  he  held  till  1832.  Before 
his  appointment  he  had  contributed  to  the  supplement  of  the 
5th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  his  classical  articles 
on  Government,  Education,  Colonies,  Prison  Discipline,  Juris- 
pmdence.  Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  are  also 
published  separately.  To  1822  belongs  his  Elements  0/ Political 
Economy,  a  work  much  more  accurate  than  Malthus  and  more 
popular  in  style  than  Ricardo.  To  1829  belongs  his  Analysis  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  in  absolute  clear- 
ness of  statement  resembles  Hobbes  or  Condillac,  but  which 
avoids  the  greater  fallacies  of  the  extreme  sensational  school. 
The  careful  posthumous  edition  of  this  in  1869  bv  his  son, 
Prof.  Bain,  and  Dr.  Findlater  is  probably  the  best  Manual  of 
Psychology  (from  the  mental  side)  in  English.  It  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  principles  of  association  as  affecting  the  individual, 
and  does  not  allow  for  the  inherited  experiences  of  the  race.  M. 
supported  the  Ballot  and  other  reforms  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  At  the  house  of  Bentham,  to  whom 
M.  owed  much  help,  he  formed  the  school  of  Philosophical 
Radicals  (Grote,  Roebuck,  BuUer,  John  Stuart  Mill,  &c.), 
who  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  important  legislation 
of  this  country  for  the  last  forty  years.  His  latest  work. 
Fragment  on  Mackintosh  (1835),  is  a  criticism  almost  amusing 
in  its  grim  energy  of  destruction  on  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's wordy  and  superficial  Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  M.  died  at  Kensington,  23d  June  1836. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character  and  acuteness  of 
mind,  striving  amid  much  discouragement  for  a  lofty  intellectual 
ideal ;  but  he  was  harsh  and  unlovable,  even  to  his  children. — 
John  Stuart  M.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
London,  20th  May  1806.  The  story  of  his  rigid  education  has 
been  told  in  his  posthumous  Autobiography,  A  joumey  to 
France,  where  he  sikw  J,  B.  Say  and  lived  with  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  b^an  his  lifelong  familiarity  with  things  French, 
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which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  lucidity,  point,  and  balance 
uf  his  style,  especially  in  animated  passages.     He  spent  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  retiring  in 
1858  when  the  territories  were  transferred  to  the  Crown.     All 
this  time,  however,  his  life  was  full  of  practical  and  speculative 
interests.     As  a  philosophical  Radical  he  supported  the  cause 
of  Reform  in  the  Westminster  and  London  RevieivSt  announcing 
principles  which   were   afterwards  more   fully  stated   in   such 
works  as  Liberty  (1859),  Considerations  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment (1861),  Subjection  of  Women  (1869),  and  the  more  directly 
political  portions  of  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1848).     He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  or  free  development  of 
social  units,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  social  welfare.     In  the 
Unsettled  Qts^stions  of  Political  Economy  (1844),  and  the  larger 
work  just  mentioned,  he  states  the  doctrines  of  capital,  wages, 
rent,  profits,    international  values,  currency,  &c.,  in  extremely 
popular  and  yet  precise  language ;  and  he  discusses  the  limits  of 
government  interference  and  other  political  questions  with  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  previous  discussions  and  of  the  actual  con- 
dition and  experience  of  foreign  states.      His  System  of  Logic 
(1843)  is  the  most  important  treatise  on  that  science  written 
by  any  Englishman  in  modern  times.     His  chief  contributions 
to  philosophy  proper  were  Utilitarianism  (1862),  a  re-statement 
of  Bentham's   principles,    with  some    modifications ;    and   his 
trenchant  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy 
(1865).     As  a  disciple  of  the  Experience  or  Association  School, 
he  of  course  attacks  the  Hamiltonian  doctrines  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, Free  Will,  Cause  and  Perception,  but  he  also  professes 
to  have  discovered  glaring  contradictions  in  the  characteristic 
theory  of  Natural  Realism.     M.*s  writings  on  general  subjects 
have  been  collected  in  3  vols,  of  Dissertations  and  Discussions 
(1859).     M.'s  ardent  political  convictions  led  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  sat  for  Westminster  from  1865  to  1868. 
His  name  is  associated  with  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  8th  May  1873.     M.'s  influence  on  at  least 
one  generation  of  his   fellow-countrymen  was  immense.     His 
works  are  still  studied  by  all  classes.     Democratic  in  politics, 
agnostic  in  religion,  and  opposed  to  intuitionalism  in  mental 
science,  he  represents  many  of  the  airrents  of  thought  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  c.    The  posthumous  Autobiography  (1873) 
and  Essays  on  Nature^   The  Utility  of  Relii^ion  and  Theism 
(1874),  have  not  altered  the  general  effect  of  his  writings.     In 
1873  appeared  an  interesting  memorial,  consisting  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct sketches  of  M.  and  his  work,  by  Fox  Bourne,  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  E.  Cairns,  Henry  Fawcett,  and  others. 

Mill'ais,  John  Everett,  B.A.,  an  English  artist,  was  bom 
of  an  old  Jersey  family  at  Southampton,  8th  June  1829.  He 
entered  the  Academy  in  London  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  his  first 
important  picture  was  *  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru,'  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1846.  This  was  followed  by  *  The  Widow's 
Mite,*  a  colossal  cartoon  (1847),  and  *The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seizing  the  Women  of  Shiloh*  (184S).  In  1849,  together  with 
W.  Holman  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Rossetli,  he  renounced  the  teaching 
of  the  Academy  and  the  traditions  of  *  the  antique,*  and  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  so-called  *  Pre-Rapnaelite  School,* 
which  subsequently  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  expressed  in  letters  to  the  limes  (1852),  in  a  pamphlet 
on  PreRaphaclitism^  and  in  his  lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting  (1853).  The  chief  works  produced  by  M.  under  this 
new  influence  were  'Isabella*  (1849),  'Ferdinand  cured  by 
Ariel*  (1850),  'Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange*  and  the 
*  Woodman'^s  Daughter*  (1851),  *The  Huguenot'  and  'Ophelia* 
(1852).  He  became  Associate  in  1853,  and  R.A.  in  1863. 
Among  his  later  works  are  *  The  Order  of  Release*  (185^), 
*The  Rescue*  (1855),  *A  Dream  of  the  Past'  (1857),  *Thc 
Black  Brunswicker'  (1861),  'Joan  Dare'  (1865),  *A  Souvenir 
of  Velasquez'  (1868),  'The  Knight- Errant'  (1870),  'Moses' 
(1871),  'New-Laid  Eggs*  (1873),  'A  Day  Dream*  (1874),  'The 
Sound  of  Many  Waters*  (1877).  Several  of  these  pictures, 
especially  'Isabella*  and  'The  Huguenot,*  are  widely  known 
through  engravings.  They  are  all  more  or  less  characterised 
by  vivid  realism,  a  masterly  breadth,  combined  with  affection- 
ate minuteness,  a  classic  simphcity  of  design,  and  pure  radiant 
colouring. 

MiU'au,  or  Milliau,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  on  the  Tarn,  40  miles  S.£.  of  Rodez,  has  large  tanneries 
and  manufactures  of  gloves,  silk,  and  draperies,  and  carries  on 
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a  trade  in  wood,  wool,  and  'Roquefort  cheeses.'  It  vis  1 
stronghold  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  i6th  c,  but  was dismanled 
by  Louis  XIII.  (1629),  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  reTocaiioo 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Pop.  (1872)  13,804. 

Milll30axd8  are  strong  and  flexible  boards,  made  like  brown 
wrapping-paper  from  old  tarred  rope  and  coal  sacks.  They  tik« 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the  finishing  process  they  are 
'  milled  *  under  heavy  rollers,  to  impart  solidity  and  a  smooth 
surface.  They  are  made  of  various  thicknesses  and  sizes  for  ose 
by  trunkmakers,  vellum  binders,  and  bookbinders. 

Minennlum  (Lat.  'the  space  of  a  thousand  years'),  is  the 
name  applied,  owing  to  the  duration  generally  assigned  to  ir,  to  \hz 
Messianic  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  which  the  first  Chn<*  1  ;s 
expected  to  be  established  upon  the  earth  by  Christ  at  his  second 
advent,  and  which  has  been  looked  for  by  many  Christians  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  ideas  regarding  it  were  borrowed  from 
the  Jews.  It  was  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  latter  before  ind  at 
the  time  of  the  commg  of  Christ  that  the  Messiah  would  csubli^h  i 
glorious  and  universal  kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  all  nations  bein^ 
either  reduced  to  subjection  or  destroyed,  the  Jews  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  Temple  restored.  As  to  the  cun- 
tion  of  this  kingdom,  the  prevalent  belief  was  that  it  was  to  be 
eternal  (cf  John  xiu  34)  ;  but  other  opinions  were  that  it  wou.d 
last  40,  70,  400  (2  Esd.  vii.  28),  looo,  and  several  ihou^l 
years.  The  authority  adduced  for  the  lOOO  years  was  Is.  kiiL^i 
interpreted  by  Ps.  xc  4  (^  2  Pet  iiu  8).  The  namtive  of  th< 
creation  of  the  world  (Gen.  t)  was  also  regarded  as  a  type  of  ::> 
destinies,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  as  God  had  crcatol 
the  world  in  six  days  and  then  rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  wcr  i 
would  be  completed  in  6000  years  (according  to  Ps.  xc  4, 2s 
above),  and  the  seventh  thousand  would  be  a  time  of  rest  ini 
Messianic  bliss.  Again,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  there  was 
to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Dan.  xiL  2),  and  in  the  lattr 
Jewish  theology  the  resurrection  spoken  of  by  Daniel  bcoire 
twofold  ;  (i)  of  the  pious  at  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah,  to  t^kc 
part  with  him  in  his  kingdom  ;  (2)  a  general  resunectioo  a!  tte 
last  day,  for  universal  judgment 

The  early  Christians,  finding  themselves  in  circuinstancf?  of 
trial  and  adversity,  similar  to  those  of  the  Tews,  and  doub:!rs^ 
also,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  from  Jewish  tniniDt; 
and  traditions,  adopted  their  hopes  for  the  future,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  true  Israel  of  God  would  come  tncni. 
phant  out  of  their  conflicts,  and  attain  to  the  dominion  ofihe 
world.  This  was  to  take  place  at  the  second  coming  of  Chnst, 
which  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  is  represented  i- 
near  at  hand  {cf.  Malt.  x.  23,  xvi.  27,  28,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  Mark  xii:. ; 
Luke  xxi.  ;  Rom.  xiii.  1 1,  12;  i  Cor,  vii.  29,  xv.  51,  52;  I  Thtr>^ 
iv.  13-18  ;  Heb.  x.  25,  37  ;  i  Peter  iv.  7  ;  2  Peter  iii.  8-14 ;  Kct 
i.  3,  7,  iii.  II,  &c.).  As  a  natural  consequence  of  interpret  n:^ 
such  passages  literally,  Millenarianism  (Gr.  Chiliasm,  fromr«;/'". 
1000)  became  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  except  amon;;  tbc 
Gnostics.  At  the  same  time  there  are  hints  in  the  New  Tesu- 
ment  itself  of  an  uneasiness  respecting  the  tardy  fulfilment  »i 
the  Messianic  hope,  and  a  suspicion  that  the  time  appointed  fur 
the  advent  had  passed,  in  the  numerous  exhortations  to  janence 
in  waiting  for  it  {cf  i  Thess.  i.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  James  v. 
7,  8).  As  time  passed  on  these  suspicions  seem  to  bare  rpered 
into  open  unbelief  {cf  2  Peter  iii.  4  ;  Jude  17-21)'  I0  ™^*  '^"^ 
difficulty  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  was  put  back  from  time  to 
time,  e.g.t  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  it  is  put  at  the  Jewiib 
period — the  end  of  6000  years  of  the  world's  age.  But  w^ 
opposition  to  the  belief  now  assumed  a  new  form.  Tbei  ei 
spread  from  the  Alexandrian  divines  that  the  passages  m  im 
Bible  which  seemed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  M.  wcTef'>^ 
interpreted  spiritually  or  allegorically.  The  first  to  put  ftxth 
this  idea  were  Caius  at  Rome  and  Origen  at  Alexar.dr.i 
Origen's  teaching  was  more  effectually  followed  up  by  hi$  p"' '^ 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (248-265),  and  Millcnanari^r 
being  farther  brought  into  disrepute  as  part  of  tbc  creed  of  tre 
Montanists  (q.  v.),  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  ortk«iii 
faith  of  the  Church. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Millenarianism  has  always  been  >? 
twofold  resurrection,  so  that  a  modem  term  for  ibc  doctnne  o 
the  Pre-mUlmnial  theory  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  i.  At  > 
coming  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  personal  and  glorioci*  tw 
martyrs,  or  all  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  sludl  be  raised  from  the  d»l 
in  order  to  participate  with  Uie  saints  alive  at  the  time,  who  xr? 
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to  be  'cfaaa^'  (l  Cor.  xr.  51,  52 ;  i  Thess.  iv.  13-17),  in  the 
kingdon  be  u  to  establish  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  First  Resur- 
icctioo  of  Rer.  zz.  d  s.  The  Jews  are  to  be  converted,  restored 
to  their  own  land,  invested  with  special  honours  and  preroga- 
tiTe%  and  made  the  instruments  of  tlie  converaon  of  the  world. 
3.  This  kingdom  is  to  be  one  of  great  splendour,  prosperity,  and 
blesedoesB,  and  is  to  last  a  thousand  jears.  4.  At  the  end  of 
the  31.  the  second  or  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
end  of  the  world  are  to  take  place.  What  has  been  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Church  since  the  3d  c.  is  '  that  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
deitniction  of  Antichrist  are  to  precede  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  which  event  will  be  attended  by  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
conninmation  of  the  Church.'  See  Hodge's  Syst*  TJuoU  (Edinb. 
i$73},  i^\fsi^^%  Likrbuek  d.  Ktrchmgaek,  (Eng.  trans.  1855), 
Brown's  Ckrists  Secomd  CominF  (1853),  Seiss's  TIU  Last  Times 
tudUu  Great  Ccmmmmatiom  (Lond.  1866). 

Xill'epeda  (Lat.  'having  a  thousand  feet*),  a  name  given 
to  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Myriapoda,  They  form  the 
Tftrioos  genera  of  arthropodous  representatives  of  the  division 
CkUogHotAa^  in  which  a  great  number  of  legs  exist ;  each  seg- 
ment, except  the  anterior  ones,  being  formed  of  two  united 
sclents,  and  thus  the  M.  appears  to  have  two  pairs  of  limbs. 
The  antennae  consist  of  6  or  7  joints.  Two  pairs  of  mandibles 
are  devdcped.  The  generative  organs  open  anteriorly.  The 
Common  M.  (Itthis  terrestris)  is  found  among  damp  moss,  and 
in  like  situationSb  It  is  sometimes  named  the  '  Hairy  Worm,' 
SDd  coib  itMlf  into  a  spiral  form  when  irritated.  Other  genera 
ofta  oamed  Millepedes  are  Polydesmus  and  Glomeris, 

KU'er,  Hiigih,  son  of  a  seaman,  was  bom  at  Cromarty  in 
Scotland,  October  10^  1802 ;  became  an  orphan  in  his  fifth  year, 
WIS  edttcaied  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  left 
It  to  work  as  a  ttone*mason.  The  publication  of  JPoems  written 
M  ike  Leisure  Hcesrs  of  a  Jomrmyman  Mason  (1829)  secured  for 
him  the  clerkship  in  a  local  bcmk,  which  gave  him  leisure  to 
derdop  more  freely  his  ardent  passion  for  ^logical  pursuits  and 
ftadiag  m  English  literature.  Contributions  to  the  Inverness 
Cmrier,  and  Senus  emd  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (1835), 
vtre  the  firrt  fruits  of  this  leisure.  Meanwhile  M.  was  being 
deejily  stirred  by  the  great  ecclesiastical  controvennf  then  begin- 
siog  to  lage  over  ScoUand.  His  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on 
the  *Auchterarder  Case'  hurried  him  into  the  arena  of  public 
£ladiaton,  and  in  18I40  he  was  summoned  to  Edinbaigh  to  con* 
oQct  the  iVitnesSp  the  oigan  of  the  Non-Intrusion  party.  In  its 
colomas  appeared  TJke  Old  Rod  Sandstone^  a  series  of  geological 
utidei  which  set  forth  the  results  of  original  and  valuable  re- 
Ksrch  in  ^ctoreaque  and  pellucid  £ngli&  M.  was  the  first  of 
the  physicists  wbo^  without  diminution  of  their  scientific  merits, 
have  sought  to  rival  litterateurs  in  the  graces  of  language.  Lyell, 
Marchixm,  and  Bnckland  <mickly  recognised  the  advent  of  a 
fmh  and  powerful  mind.  During  the  struggle  ending  in  the 
I>imipiioQ  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843711.  ^ve  up  all  the 
itrength  and  energy  of  his  rugged  soul  to  the  service  of  the  sec- 
tion that  afterwards  formed  the  Free  Church,  and  the  nobler 
extrcise  of  his  genius  was  for  a  while  suspended.  Yet  his  First 
Imfrasions  ff  England  emd  its  People  (1847),  and  his  Footprints 
9f  tki  Creator  (i£^9),  called  forth  by  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^ 
proved  that  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  his  diction  had  suflfered  no 
•hatemeat,  while  his  patient  pursuit  of  geological  science  was 
ihown  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Rochs  (1857),  Cruise  of  the  Betsy 
(1S58),  and  the  SheUh  Booh  of  Popular  Geology,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Miliei^(l869).  But  overwhefmed  by  the  quantity  of  work  which 
p^eoed  upon  him  through  the  calls  of  journalism,  literature, 
and  science,  on  the  23d  December  1856,  m  a  fit  of  insanity,  he 
«ho(  himself  at  Portobello.  M.  was  a  man  of  great  power,  of 
ooble,  serious,  and  intense  character,  with  a  truly  Scottish  per- 
wvcnace  and  a  vast  capacity  for  work.  Considering  his  meagre 
oatfic  of  culture,  and  the  narrow  range  of  his  early  associations, 
his  achievements  and  his  accomplishments  are  incontestable  evi- 
dcace  of  the  native  richness  of  his  mind.  He  has  left  an  indelible 
nark  in  the  htstory  of  gcologv,  and  will  long  be  affectionately 
raBcmbettd  by  all  dassci  of  his  countrymen.  See  My  Schools 
M^  Schoolmasters  for  a  record  of  his  earlier  career ;  also  P. 
Btyae's  JUk  of  Hugh  Miller  (a  vols.  Lond.  1871). 

Miller's  Thumb.    See  Buxxhkaoi, 
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is  the  name  of  numerous  grasses  of  varied  habit, 
of  wide  geographical  range,  and  of  great  value  in  an  economic 
point  of  vieWf  forming  indeed  in  many  countries  the  staple 
food  crops  of  the  people.  Tlie  genera  Panicumj  Setaria^  and 
Sor^um  furnish  the  chief  supply.  Of  the  first,  P»  miliaceum 
is  largely  cultivated  in  India,  producing  ovate,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, various-coloured  seeds,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Besides  furnishing  a  palatable  and  nutritious  table  food, 
it  IS  one  of  the  best  of  Sx  grasses  grown  for  poultry  use.  In 
the  common  kind  the  grain  is  yellow;  in  other  varieties 
white,  gray,  or  black.  P,  frumentaceum  and  P,  mUiare  are 
also  frequently  cultivated  in  India,  yielding  a  seed  largely 
used  for  food  both  by  men  and  cattle.  P»  stectabiU  is  grown  in 
BrasiU  OtSeturia,  the  seed  of  S,  Italica  is  largely  used  in  Italy 
in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  flour  which  is  made  into  bread,  or, 
when  nnely  pulverised,  into  pastry,  and  a  light  food  for  invaUds. 
In  India  it  is  cultivated  on  fight  dry  soils,  yielding  two  crops  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  Under  the  name  of  German  M.  a 
variety  of  the  above  {Germanica)  is  grown  in  Moravia,  S.  Hun- 
ganr,  and  Lombardy.  It  is  known  as  'Moliar'  bv  the  Germans, 
and  the  seeds  are  used  for  making  bread,  as  well  as  for  boiling 
in  soup  and  in  milk,  and  they  are  also  used  for  feeding  domestic 
animau.  In  the  genus  Sorghum,  the  most  important  is  S,  vul* 
gore,  some  of  its  varieties  growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet  The 
seeds  are  large,  nearly  oval,  and  very  variable  in  colour  in  the 
different  varieties,  some  being  white,  others  yellow,  and  others 
again  reddish  or  black.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  the 
species  is  largely  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe ;  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  India 
(where  it  is  odled  '  Dhurra ') ;  and  in  W.  and  Central  Africa. 
S»  saccharatum  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  sugar  M. 
In  America  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  plant, 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  its  stalks.  Under  the 
name  of  'Gero,'  the  round  grains  of  Peniciliaria  spicata  are  in 
daily  household  use  by  the  natives  on  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Gambia.  This  VL  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  is  further  used  for  making  several  kinds  of  beverages. 

Idl'rind,  Mili'rine,  or  Fer  de  Mouline,  in  Heraldry,  is 
the  iron  fixed  to  the  centre  of  a  millstone.  It  is  a  species  of 
cross  moline,  and  has  its  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  W. 

Mil'man,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  son  of  Sir  Francis  M.,  phy- 
sician to  George  III.,  was  bom  at  London,  February  10,  1 791. 
Educated  at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford, 
of  which,  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.  A.,  he  became 
Fellow.  In  181 2  he  obtained  the  Newdigate  poetry  prise  ;  and 
three  years  after  he  produced  Fcudo,  a  tragedy,  put  on  the  stage 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary  s, 
Reading.  In  1818  he  published  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City, 
in  1820  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (perhaps  his  best  poem) ;  in  1821 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetiy  at  Oxford,  and  published  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch^  Bdshauar,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1827  a  series 
of  Bampton  Lectures,  in  1829  History  of  the  Jews  (3  vols, 
new  ed.  1863),  in  1840  History  of  Christianity,  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire 
(3  vols.),  together  with  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  IVoris. 
In  1849  ^c  ^^  nude  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1854  appeared 
the  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  (3  vols).  The  last  of  these  is  M.'s 
masterpiece,  and  has  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among 
historians.  It  is  written  with  ample  knowledge,  philosophic 
acumen,  and  spiritual  insight  The  poet  and  the  priest  are  finely 
blended  in  the  work.  To  the  first  we  owe,  e,g,,  the  picture  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Piera  the  Plowman  ;  to  the  second,  the 
picture  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  M.  lacks  the  majestic  genius 
and  the  rich  resources  of  Gibbon  (whom  he  has  edited),  but  he 
has  the  nobler  merits  of  Christian  faith  and  human  sympathy. 
He  died  24th  September  1868.  His  History  of  St.  Paul*s,  and 
Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other  Essays^  were  published  posthu- 
mously. 

Milne-Bdwardfl,  Henri,  a  distinguished  French  naturalibt, 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  was  bom  at  Bn^es  in  i8o(^  and 
studied  medicine  in  Belgium  and  Paris,  taking  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1823.  He  published  his  Manuel  de  MatOre  Meaicale  in 
1825,  Manuel  d^Anatomie  Chirurgicale  in  1826,  Recherches pour 
servir  d  tHistoire  Naturelle  (1832-34),  and  his  great  work,  His^ 
toire  Naturelle  des  Crustacet  (3  vols.  1834-41).  He  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  in  i838»  Professor  of  En- 
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tomolo'^  at  the  Jardindes  Plantesin  1841,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  1844,  and  subsequently  President  of 
the  Faculty.  His  Elemifits  de  Zooiogif  appeared  in  1834-37  (2d 
edition  in  4  volv,  with  600  enjjravings,  1840-43).  In  1841  he 
issued  a  Coitrs  J^lcntintaire  de  Zoohgie^  and  a  work  on  the  com- 
pound Ascidian  Mollusca,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  fresh 
and  interestiufj  discovery.  His  Lemons sur  la  Physiologic  et  t  A na- 
iomie  compart  de  t Uomme  et  dt's  Animaux^  appeared  in  1857. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1875. 

Mil'ner,  Joseph,  born  near  Leeds,  January  2,  1744,  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1766,  became  80on  after  headmaster  of 
Hull  Grammar  School,  where  he  died  15th  November  1797. 
In  1794  he  published  three  volumes  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  once  popular,  but  very  narrow-minded,  and  now  almost 
forgotten.  A  fourth  volume,  added  by  his  brother  Isaac  M. 
(born  January  I,  1 75 1,  died  April  I,  1820),  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
brought  the  work  down  to  the  Reformation. 

lUQlnes,  Monckton.     See  Houghton. 

Milon,  of  Croton  in  Magna  Graecia,  a  famous  athlete  of  the 
6th  c.  B.C.,  who  was  six  times  victor  in  wrestling  at  the  Olympic 
and  the  Pythian  games.  Many  stories  were  told  of  his  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  that  he  carried  a  four-year-old  heifer  on  his 
shoulders  through  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  ate 
it  all  in  one  day.  He  had  half  succeeded  in  rending  the  trunk 
of  a  great  tree  with  his  hands,  when  the  wood  closed  on  them, 
and  held  him  fast  till  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

Milosch'  Obren'ovitch,  Prince  of  Servia,  was  bom  in  1784 
in  the  village  of  Dobrinja,  in  the  Servian  circle  of  Uschica.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  and  along  with  his  half-brother 
Milan  joined  Czemy  Gcorg  (see  Czerny)  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Turks.  Milan  died  in  18 10,  but  M,  soon  came  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  warriors  of  the  Servians. 
In  1813  his  splendid  defence  of  the  village  of  Rawanj  threw  into 
the  shade  even  the  achievements  of  Czerny  Georg  himself.  On 
the  great  uprising  of  the  Servians,  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  1815, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  after  long  and  chequered 
fighting  finally  secured  the  freedom  of  his  country.  At  the 
peace  of  1 816  he  was  recognised  by  the  Sultanas  Woiwode  of 
Servia,  and  in  181 7  he  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hereditary  Prince  of  Servia.  He  ruled  not  without  skill  but 
very  despotically  till  1839,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
authorityand  was  banished.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
TVTilan  jML  O.,  who  died  twelve  days  after  he  had  assumed  the 
government,  and  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  M.'s  second  son 
Michael  (bom  i6ih  September  1823),  who  in  1842  was  forced 
to  make  way  for  Karadgordgevitch,  son  of  Czerny  Georg.  On 
the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1858,  the  Servian  Skuptschina  recalled 
the  grey-haired  exile  M.,  who  died  26th  September  i860. 

Milreis'  (a  thousand  reis\  the  standard  coin  of  Portugal.  Its 
average  exchange  value  is  4s.  4id.,  or  about  4i  M.  to  £\  ster- 
ling.    The  Brazilian  M.  'is  valued  at  2s.  3d. 

Hilti'ades,  a  *  tyrant*  of  the  Chcrsonnesus,  of  Athenian  de- 
scent, who  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Darius  by  his  conquest 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  (494  B.C.),  repaired  to  Athens,  and  on  the 
second  rer>ian  invasion  of  Greece  (490)  was  chosen  one  of  the 
ten  generals  of  the  Athenian  and  Plataean  forces.  To  his  fore- 
sight and  valour  the  great  victory  of  Marathon  (q.  v.)  was  wholly 
due — hence  Byron  calls  him  *  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ;' 
yet  having  failed  in  an  attack  with  seventy  ships  on  the  island  of 
Paros,  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippus  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 

Mil'ton,  John,  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  9lh  Decem- 
ber 1608.  His  father  was  a  scrivener,  of  Puritan  leanings  yet 
liberal  tastes,  and  especially  skilled  in  music.  M.'s  first  teacher 
was  Thomas  Young,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Puritan,  from  whose 
care  he  passed  to  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  his  habits  of 
study  were  formed.  Aubrey  states  that  he  commonly  sat  till 
past  midn  ght,  and  mentions  a  turn  for  composing  verses  even 
then  noticeable.  Of  these  verses  two  specimens  remain  in 
the  English  Paraphrases  of  Psalms  cxiv.  and  cxxxvi.,  rendered 
when  he  was  fifteen.  He  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  12th  Febraary  1625,  being  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  Mr.  Chappell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
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With  this  tutor  he  had  differences  which  led  him  to  retire  irora 
the  university  during  part  of  his  third  year  of  residence ;  but  he 
returned,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  ToTey 
complete<l  his  course,  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January  16:1, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  July  1632.  He  left  the  University  with  fav:h 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  but  nicknamed  '  the  Lady,'  as  he  himself 
confesses  with  a  candour  not  unmingled  with  pride,  because  of 
his  delicate  appearance  and  reserved  manners.  The  following 
of  his  extant  writings  are  what,  according  to  Masson,  by  t)i^ 
time  lay  in  MS.  :  In  Latin — the  first  four  of  the  Famiiu\r 
Epistles^  and  seven  college  themes  afterwards  published  w  ih 
these  as  Prolusiones  quadam  Oratoria  ;  the  first  seven  pieces  m 
the  Elegiarum  Liher ;  and  the  first  six  in  Syharum  Lihtr.  Iq 
English — On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  Ccu^k, 
1626  ;  part  of  a  Vacation  Exercise  at  College^  1628  ;  the  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity^  1629 ;  On  the  Passion^  1 630  ;  On  Time,  1030 ; 
On  the  Circumcision^  163O;  At  a  Solemn  Mustek^  1630 ;  Sen; 
on  May  Mornings  1630 ;  On  Shakspeare,  1630 ;  On  tke  Unin- 
sity- Carrier ;  Another  on  the  same  ;  An  Epitaph  on  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Winchester^  1631  ;  Sonnet  on  bis  twenty-third  bin.i- 
day,  1 63 1.  The  deep- toned  verses  on  Shakspeare,  writien  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  were  prefixed  anonymously  to  the  seamd 
folio  of  Shakspeare — how  proud  a  homage  silently  rendered  by 
genius  to  kindred  genius! 

For  five  years  after  leaving  Cambridge  M.  resided  with  his 
father  at  Horton,  giving  up  thoughts  once  entertained  of  tix 
Church,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  m>i'.ia 
literature,  besides  mathematics  and  music.  Characterisiiaiif 
he  chose  the  most  solemn  instmments  to  play  upon,  the  ovp.':\. 
and  the  bass  viol.  With  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  his  mind 
was  richly  imbued ;  its  air  was  native  to  him  :  and  his  medita'ions 
moved  to  the  stately  step  of  its  sages.  A  long  list  of  projected 
dramas  and  other  poems  was  written  at  this  time,  and  sull 
exists.  "What  he  did  accomplish  during  these  five  years  placed 
him  high  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  poets.  We  liarc: 
three  of  the  Familiar  Epistles;  the  Sonnet  to  the  Nightin-^^U  \ 
DAllci^rOf  and  //  Penseroso, — the  one  musical  with  the  sooad  ot' 
rural  joys,  breathing  the  breath  of  summer,  every  word  a  drop  of 
honey,— the  other  gentle  and  serious,  with  the  nightingale's  sort;; 
to  the  wandering  moon,  the  sullen  clang  of  the  curfew, and  ilc 
winds  rocking  the  trees ;  Arcades,  part  of  an  entertainment  bcUTc 
the  Countess  of  Derby  at  Harefield,  1633  ;  Contus,  presented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  before  Lord  Bridgewater  in  1634,— the  ir,oj: 
exquisite  dramatic  poem  the  imagination  of  man  ever  concciTcd : 
Lycidas,  1 63 7,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  college  companion, 
Edward  King,  containing  passages  of  the  tendercst  pathos,  bcr? 
and  there  disclosing  already  the  anthor*s  hostility  to  the  simp:  of 
the  times. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1637  M.  went  abroad,  tra- 
velled for  fifteen  months  in  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  hj 
Geneva, — somewhat  hurriedly  because  of  the  civil  distiirba.ncc» 
in   England.     He  did  not  again   take  up  residence  with  h;; 
father,  but  opened  a  school  in  London,  first  in  St  Bride's  Chuy-^"'; 
yard,  afterwards  in  Aldersgate  Street.     The  ensuing  perioii  oi 
his  life  connects  itself  intimately  with  his  countrys  sfnjcsf* 
for  freedom.     He  began  soldiering  with  a  sturdy  attuk  •;• 
prelacy,  entitled  Of  Reformation,  totuhing  Church  Disafhnf '« 
England,  backed  by  other  two  pamphlets,  OJ  Prelatical  E^-- 
copacy,  and    The  RecLson  of  Church  Goi'emment  urgtd  >::c.n^ 
Prelacy,     A  knot  of  M.*s  associates,  under  the  name  of  >n3e:« 
tymnuus  (formed  by  their  initials),  took  up  the  cudgels :  wry 
were  attacked  by  Bishop  Hall ;  M.  thereupon  wound  up  the  con- 
troversy for   the  time  with  Animadversums  upon  the  /*/*»•••• 
stranfs  Defence,  and  finally  with  an  Apolo^  against  a  F^^^tf'^' 
called  '  A  Modest  Confutation  of  the  Animadversicm  tt/v%  tki 
Remonstrant  against  Smectymnuus*     In  1643  he  roarried  Man. 
daughter  of  a  Royalist  called  Powell  in  Oxfordshire;  but  thf  ip*'- 
rant  country  girl  quickly  tired  of  a  student  for  her  husband,  in  J 
ran  home  to  her  father's  house,  whence  no  entreaties  cooJd  loi" » 
time  recall  her.     At  once  making  his  private  misfortune  a  iD3r*fT 
of  general  principle,  perhaps  somewhat  satisfied  to  hare  oppor- 
tunity for  broachmghis  matured  though  startling  views,  hepn'  rJ 
four  tracts  on  divorce  :  The  Doctriste  dm/  DiseipUme  ef  Vr-^  ' 
restored  to  the  good  of  both  sexes  from  the  bondage  ofCntm  Uf 
(1644);  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucertouchm^I>iBmt^}^'^ 
lated  extracts— 1644)  j  Tetraehordon^  or  ExfMtitmt  afm  "•' 
four  chief  places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage  9f^^^- 
in  Marriage  (1645);  and  Cdasterion,  a  Reply  to  *  A*^"- 
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Afumtrggaimi  the  Dcetn9te4md  Dudpiku  of  Dwara  {1640. 
In  tbeie  be  adTocated  morel  inoompatibtlhy  u  ground  for 
divocoe;    Howerer,  towardi  the  dose  of  1645  his  wife  made 
peace  with  him.    In  1644  he  likewise  wrote  On  Education^  and 
hU  trompet-tooed  Areopagitua,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberhf  of  Uh* 
bans^  i^rmimg.     In  1649  he  defended  the  regicide  of  Charles 
L  m,  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magisiraiet^  one  of  the  ablest 
iiHsaeots  ever  penned  in  iavonr  of  the  jus  popuH;  upon  the 
appctiance  of  which  and  another  treat — Oburvations  on  Articles 
•t  Btoet  between  the  Eari  0/ Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels — he 
was  sppoiiited  foreign  secretanr  to  the  Council     He  then  re- 
moved to  an  official  residence  m  Scotland  Yard.    There  exist 
f'-tfiy  of  his  official  Latin  letters  of  this  period.    Jhon  Basi- 
uke  IL  bitterly  answered  with  Ihonohlastes  (1649) ;    and  he 
vienoed  the  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  Primo  ad  Carolum  Se* 
amhm  of  Salmasius  with  the  crushing  /Vv  Populo  Anglicano 
Offemsie  (1654).     In  1653  he  became  totally  blind  witli  gutta 
vrent;  and  about  the  same  time  his  wife  died.    Still  he  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  secretary  under  Cromwell,  his  dictated 
ictten  of  this  period  numbering  about  eighty.    In  answer  to 
ttrtctnres  on  his  former  Defence  he  produced  Defemio  Secunda 
pn  AfuloAnglicana  (1654),  followed  by  Authoru  pro  se  Defen^ 
s»  centra  Alaumdrum  Morum^  Ecclesiasten  (1655),  and  Authoris 
ed  Alexandri Mori  Sufptementum  Responsio  (1655).    The  stric- 
torei  were  supposed  to  come  from  Alexander  More,  but  Pierre 
DumooKtts  really  penned  them.     M.'s  replies  cannot  be  cleared 
ffom  the  charge  of  scurrility,   but  their  effect  was   prodi- 
ivMk :  they  were  translated  into  many  languages,  and  became 
Uic  talk  of  Europe.     M.  was  married  again  in  1656  to  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney ;    but  in 
less  than  a  year  she  died  in  childbirth.     His  writings  of  this 
period  dose  with  letters  written  for  Richard  Cromwell  and  the 
Pirliunent,  and  a  few  more  tracts, — A  Thatise  of  Civil  Power 
r«  Ecclesiastical  Causes^   Considerations  touching  the   likeliest 
meant  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church  (distinctly  enunciat- 
ing the  Voluntary  principle),  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the 
Ruptures  of  the  Comsnomoealth^  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
tstabUsk  a  Free  Commonwealth^  The  Present  Means  and  Brief 
Ddmeation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth^  and  Brief  Notes  upon  a 
Late  Sermon  titled  *  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King:    Thus  for 
tventy  years  M.  had  produced  nothing  but  polemics :  seldom 
lus  a  pen  as  mighty  been  so  long  devoted  to  strife ;  seldom 
^ve  its  triumphs  at  once  been  so  immediate  and  so  permanent. 
Stem  and  even  fierce  in  his  zeal  for  freedom,  M.,  leaa  a  poet, 
Qight  have  proved  a  Cromwell. 

In  May  1660  Charles  took  the  throne.  M.  remained  in  con- 
aalment  till  the  passing  of  the  Oblivion  Act ;  and  the  cat's- 
paw  parliament  publicly  burned  his  Defence  and  Ihonohlastes — 
the  onlv  honour  these  works  had  not  yet  attained.  After  his 
reJcase  he  resided  in  Artillery  Walk,  and  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  his  daughter  induced  him  to  marry  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mis&hall  of  Che>hire  (February  1664).  About  the  same  time 
V  published,  or  left  in  print,  a  school  primer  entitled  Accidence 
Comment  t  Grammar,  The  History  of  Britain  (much  of  it  written 
K>og  before),  Artis  Logieee  Pienior  Institution  Of  True  Religion, 
Eptttaiarum  Fawuliarum  Liber  (/nus,A  Brief  History  of  Moscooia 
end  of  other  lesS' known  Countria  lying  Eastward  of  Russia, 
l-Hera  Senatus  Anglicani,  Johannis  Miltonis  Angli  de  Doctrina 
Christtasia  ex  Sacris  duntaxeU  Libris  petita  Disquisitionum  Libri 
l>m.  To  these  we  have  to  add  Paradise  Lost  (1667),  Paradise 
kegasMoi  ( 167 1 ),  and  Samson  Agonista  ( 1 67 1 ).  Paradise  Lost  was 
<old  on  the  27th  of  April  1667,  to  Simmons  the  bookseller  ioT£^, 
lad  a  contingent  pajrment  of  two  other  equal  sums  on  the  sale  of 
2600  copies — £1$  m  all,  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  price  for 
u  epic  theiu  At  the  end  of  two  years  1300  copies  had  been 
mR  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  intelligence  of 
ihe  age  failed  to  appreciate  what  will  stand  for  ever  as  its  monii- 
inent,  *  ihe  noblest  work,'  says  Voltaire,  surely  no  partial  judge, 
'vliich  human  imagination  has  ever  attempted.*  Of  Paradise 
kfgaimed  (the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  to  M.  by  his  secre- 
tty,  Eliwood  the  quaker),  and  Samson  Agonistes  it  may  truly  be 
aftmed  that,  were  there  no  Paradise  Lost,  they  would  stand 
BBntalled  in  modem  literetore  for  wealth  of  fancy  and  depth  of 
•aipintion. 

Old,  Uind«  gouty,  M.  was  now  '  much  more  admired  abroad 
tbaa  at  home.'  His  liabitual  gravity  and  austerity  had  become 
l^uemess;  be  held  himself  aloof  nom  the  profligate  rebble 
uoaod  him :  even  by  the  learned  was  *  visited  much  more 


than  he  did  desire. '  It  is  not,  perhaps,  singular  that  he  attended 
no  church,  but  it  is  certainly  strange  tmtt  so  devout  a  spirit 
observed  no  private  worship  in  his  house.  The  apology  of  John- 
son that  M.'s  life  was  a  perpetual  act  of  worship  is  at  once  mag- 
nanimous and  true.  M.  died  November  8, 1674,  and  was  buri^ 
in  St  Giles'  Church,  Cripplegate.  To  make  the  list  of  his 
works  complete,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  edited  two 
MSS.  of  Raleigh-- 7:i^  Cabinet  Council  (1658),  and  Aphorisms 
of  State  (1661).  His  treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana  was  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1823,  and  edited  by 
Bishop  Sumner  two  years  later.  A  Commonplace  Book  ana 
a  Latin  Essay  and  Latin  Verses,  presumed  (on  almost  con> 
elusive  proofs)  to  be  by  M.  were  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  from  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  F.  U.  Graham, 
Bart,  by  Alfred  J.  Horwood  (1876).  There  have  been  more 
than  150  editions  of  M.  published.  Concordances  to  his  works 
have  been  prepared  by  Pendergrast  (Madras,  1857-59)  and 
Cleveland  (Lond.  1867).  See  Masson*s  Life  of  M,  (Mac- 
millan,  vols.  L  il  iii.  1858,-71,-73,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  in  the  press, 
1877),  liis  accurate  edition  of  M.'s  Poetical  Works  (1874), 
and  the  highly  interesting  and  thoroughly  German  work — M 
und  seine  Zeit,  by  Stem  (Leipzig,  1877,  vols.  i.  and  ii — ^to  be 
completed).  Parculise  Lost  is  published  in  facsimile  of  the 
origmal  edition  by  Elliot  Stock  (1877). 

Idwan'kee,  the  chief  commercial  citv  of  Wisconsin,  U.S., 
and  a  port  of  entry  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lakc  Michigan,  85  miles 
N.  of  Chicago  by  raiL  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  M., 
which  is  navigable  3  miles  up  for  the  largest  lake  vessels,  and 
flows  into  M.  Bay,  a  beautiful  and  sheltered  inlet.  M.  is  one 
of  the  largest  primary  wheat  markets  in  the  world,  and  the 
centre  of  12  railways.  In  1875,  34^  vessels  of  64,933  tons  were 
enrolled  at  this  port,  and  the  elevators  have  a  capacity  of 
3,800,000  bushels.  In  1874  the  direct  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries of  flour,  grain,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  $2,165,163. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  despatched  was  22,255,380  bushels ; 

of  com,  55^1563 ;  o*^  oats*  726,035  ;  of  barley,  464*^37  »  of  »7«. 
791870;  of  flour,  2,217,579  barrels;  of  wool  3,165,125  lbs.;  of 
tobacco,  6, 100, 4 10  lbs.;  of  butter,  4, 102, 836;  of  cheese,  2,631,175; 
of  hops,  10,786  bales ;  and  of  iron,  6986  tons.  M.  has  18  iron 
works,  employing  2280  men,  10  large  flour  mills,  15  tanneries, 
extensive  breweries,  &c.  Another  great  industry  is  pork-packing, 
the  live  and  dressed  hogs  packed  in  1874-75  numbering  248, 197. 
The  city,  which  was  a  mere  village  of  the  Pottawattomie  when 
visited  by  the  first  white  settler  in  1825,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  elegant  in  the  N.  W.  It  has  28  newspapers,  10 
of  which  are  diulies.  Pop.  in  1840,  1750  ;  in  1850,  20^000;  in 
i860,  45,286;  in  1870^  7if499>  and  in  1875  (State  census), 
100,775. 

IGme  (Gr.  mimos),  a  form  of  drama  common  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  consbting  of  comic  representatioiu  of  life,  often  in 
extempore  dialogue.  The  Greek  M.  app^ira  first  in  Magna 
Gnecia  and  Sicily,  where  it  received  its  highest  development 
from  Sophron  of  Syracuse  about  420  B.C  The  Roman  Mimus 
was  of  native  growth,  and,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  mimic 
acting  and  low  buflbonery,  was  more  in  fiivour  than  the  regular 
drama.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  Mimes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  theatres,  where  they  delighted  Sulla  and  Julius 
Caesar.  Decius  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus  were  then  their  most 
popular  writers. 

Mimicry,  the  name  applied  to  that  condition  whereby  certain 
animals  or  plants  exhibit  a  marvellous  resemblance  in  form  or 
colour  to  other  animals  or  plants,  or  to  inorganic  substances 
As  is  well  known,  many  animals  {e.g.,  flounders,  partridges, 
woodcocks)  closely  approximate  in  colour  to  their  surrounding 
But  we  And  more  typical  examples  of  M.  in  such  cases  as  the 
Leaf  Insects  (q.  v.),  or  stick  insects  {Phasmid^),  where  the 
wings  and  bodies  respectively  exhibit  the  closest  M.  of  leaves 
and  dried  twigs.  Certain  inodorous  butterflies  of  S.  America 
so  closely  resemble  their  |trong-smelling  neighbours  of  a  widely 
different  kind,  that  the  most  careful  examination  is  required  for 
the  detection  and  separation  of  the  two  forms.  Among  plants 
many  curious  examples  of  M.  occur.  The  Euphorbias  of  Africa 
and  the  Cactacese  of  S.  America — two  groups  widely  separated 
from  each  other— so  closely  resemble  each  other,  type  by  type, 
that  the  practised  botanist  alone  can  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 
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Kimo'ue,  *.  lub-order  at  the  natural  order  LtgumoiBsa, 
Quinbcring  about  looo  species,  chiefly  belonging  lo  the  genera 
Mimeia  and  Aeacia  (q.  v.). 
1'be  true  M.  aie  almost  all 
tropical.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  American,  a  few 
eilendiiig  southwards  be- 
yond the  tropics  ;  some 
species  are  natives  of  Africa 
and  E.  India,  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  Australia, 
\vheretlie.4c<inii  is  so  abun- 
dant. Only  a  small  num- 
ber are  in  cullivation,  and 
these  principally  for  the 
curious  seiisilive  properly 
of  iheir  leaves.  The  pnds 
of  another  genus  called 
I'raseph    supply   a    large 

Suanlity  of  tannin,  and  the 
utt    having    been   found 
-     —  highly  serviceable  in  Ame- 

rica    for     caille     feeding, 
Mimou  puilia.  lias  been  olhciall/  recom- 

mended (1877)  for  cultiva. 
n  to  Australia  and  S.  Africa  for  like  purposes.     See  Mez- 
QUITS  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

n'ulus,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  planls  belonging  lo  Scrcfih- 
iilariaces,  numbering  about  30  species,  mostly  American,  wiih 
a  few  Australian  and  New  Zealand.  M.  luteus — the  monkey 
flower — a  naiise  of  N.  Aaierira,  has  now  become  naturalised  in 
several  pans  of  Britain.  Many  varieties  of  it  have  been  raised, 
which  have  become  garden  favourites.  The  musk,  so  commonly 
grown  as  a  window  plant,  is  Af.  mostha/us,  a  nalive  of  N.W. 
'  le  genus  M.  the  stigma  is  bilabiate  and  irritable, 
ihe  two  lips  collapsing  together  when  touched  with  a  sharp 

ICin'a,  Lat.  form  of  Gr.  Maa  (Heb.  manih;  cf.  Lat.  mututa, 
and  Eng,  maa/y),  a  Greek  weight  of  loo  draclinue,  or  15  01. 
83'7S  S'^  't  "'^  meant  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  100 
drachma,  or  £4,  is.  3d. 

or  Mino  Bird  {Cracula  musUa),  a  species  of  Indian 
conirostral  Inasseres.  famous  for  its  talking  powers,  and  for  its 
general  vivacity  and  intelligence.  It  attains  the  siie  of  a  thnish, 
and  is  of  a  deep  velvety  black,  with  white  wing-quills.  Two 
bright  yellow  wattles  spring  from  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
bill  is  conical,  and  tlie  upper  mandible  slightly  curved. 

Min'aret,  or  Ulnar,  the  tail,  narrow  tunei,  characteristic 
of  Saracenic  arcliitecture.     It  is  divided  into  stories  by  bal- 
conies and   contains   a  staircase  inside.       From    the    top  the 
Mohammedan  priests  summon  the   faithful  to  prayer  by  the 
ice.     Minarets  ore  properly  accompaniments  of  the  mosque, 
e  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  main  building ;  but  in 
dia  are  sometimes  erected  apart  as  pillais  of  victory — f-g.,  tbe 
Kmub  Minar  at  Delhi 

'Minffti,  a  channel  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  some  30 
mQes  ill  average  breadth,  separating  the  island  of  L.ewes  from  the 
county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  Little  M.  is  the  channel, 
-  -    liles  broad,  between  the  islands  of  N.  Uist  and  Skye. 

in'cio,  (be  Mindus  of  the  Romans,  a  river  of  N.  Italy, 
*  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Garda,  flows  S.  and  then  S.E., 
till  after  a  course  of  38  miles  it  falls  into  Ihe  Fo,  8  miles  below 
Mantua,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable  for  baizes. 

Uind.  The  most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
accurate  and  truly  Ecientihc  definition  of  M.  is — '  not-matter.' 
This  is  altogether  apart  from  any  metaphysical  questions  as  to 
whether  either  M.  or  matter  is  a  substance  existing  by  itself ;  or 
whether  M.  is  something  diflerent  from  mental  states ;  or 
whether  M.  is  ultimately  dependent  on  material  conditions  from 
which  ic  differs  in  kind ;  or  whether  the  destruction  of  M.  is  con- 
ceivable, and,  if  inconceivable,  whether  it  may  be  safely  denied. 
On  any  of  these  assumptions,  there  is  a  great  class  of  conscious 
tales  which  all  agree  in  calling  M.  Such  ate  pleasures,  pains, 
olittons,  thoughts  ;  Ihe  whole  internal  subjective  non-extended  , 


world  as  distinct  from  the  extended  olqecliTe  wadd  of  Dittcr 
presented  in  perception.  In  one  tense,  of  course  matter  iiilu 
M.,  because  assuredly,  whillever  may  be  our  itworyu  tsu< 
connection  belween  the  two,  matter  is  known  onlj  as  1  matil 
modification.  But  Ihe  tendency  of  modem  scient&  tliocjtit  ii 
to  r^pu'd  subject  and  object  ai  rather  two  tides  or  ispccu  of  out 
inscrutable  reality  j  and,  of  these.  M.  is  the  tubjectire  ci 
spiritual  side ;  it  may  be  only  the  psychical  (unction  of  nsnu 
organisation,  or  it  may  be  a  parallel  and  iadepcDdenl  stiuai  id 
pre-established  harmony  with  Ihe  other.  M.  has  beta  ttta 
divided  into  numerous  faculties  and  powers,  which  repieieiiLd 
the  more  or  less  hasty  conclusions  of  thinkers  with  regiid  id 
what  seemed  ultimate  and  undecomposable  mental  facts.  Smi 
divisions  (t.g.,  that  of  Reid,  into  intellectual  and  ttliTc,  tinliiBj 
out  of  view,  at  least  in  name,  the  element  of  feeUng]  lead  to  ao- 
ceal  the  fact  that  not  only  are  complei  operations  o(  i-i-.  tbt 
intellect  proper,  the  product  of  few  and  simple  laws  of  intdlEt-  , 
tual  changes,  but  they  are  also  in  Iheir  growth  ineilnobly  iots- 
twined  with  the  constant  play  of  the  other  fundamental  ponn 
of  the  M.,  vit.,  feeling  and  wiU.  The  human  M.  must  ilnfi 
be  considered  (at  least  in  its  higher  processes)  as  one,  and  not  ' 
many  separate  powers,  though  for  uie  purposes  of  aulju  it 
is  necessary  lo  distinguish  and  trace  the  separate  acticaofila  . 

Hindana'o,  the  moil  southerly,  and  after  Loion  ihc  tvgoi 
of  tbe  Philippine  Islands.  Area,  30,000  iq.  miles.  It  ii  Mif  ' 
and  woody,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  produces  rice,cattoa,  ipia\ 
coal,  gold,  &C  Only  parts  stretching  along  the  E.  oA  N.E, 
coasts  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  number  74,000  Hx 
rest  is  in  the  possession  of  independent  and  savage  tiibc^  Erttlfr 
addicted  to  piracy. 

Uin'den,  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  Pmsua,  proTtnce  i 
Westphalia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  40^  miles  W.bjS. 
of  Hanover  by  rail.  It  has  a  stone  bridge  (iSiK]  tsafis 
Weser  640  feet  lona  and  ■  railway  bridge  oSfitA  fed,  ) 
churches,  among  which  the  Domkirche  (I07a'ii9a]  i>  tin 
most  conspicuous.  1'here  is  considerable  river  traffic,  ud 
tobacco,  leather,  soap,  and  beet-sugar,  are  manafactiind.  AI 
Todtenhausen,  3  miles  N.,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswid;  it- 
feated  cite  French  under  Contades,  1st  August  175a  Fi>p>  (l^i)' 
17,038. 

Mineral'ogy  (Fr.  mitUralcgu,  from  KotJrai,  '  vhsl  ii  t" 
by  mining,'  from  r/iiner,  'to  mine,'  and  that  from  LaL  Nfm, 
'  to  drive  or  toss  about '),  is  that  branch  of  geoli^  Bbidi  ma 
of  the  formation,  composition,  and  classification  of  minenli.  A 
mineral  is  generally  defined  as  a  substance  not  pnaesimg  oiEuir 
vitality,  but  having  a  deHnile  chemical  compositicin,  lad  umll; 
a  geometric  form.  Rocks  are  a  collection  of  minenli,  ind  ixaa 
upon  a  good  knowledge  of  M.  must  a  really  tme  knovlc^p  i^ 
geology  depend.  According  to  (he  above  dcHaitioo,  mlocu 
include  not  merely  the  numerous  varieties  of  aasrti,  fclip". 
and  the  metallic  ores,  but  also  (he  metals  and  elemeui  'i-'^ 
are  found  native,  and  even  water,  naphtha,  petroleoio,  k,  i* 
these  chemically  compound  liquids  diner  from  the  wtidi  enlr  " 
having  diHerent  temperatures  at  which  Iheir  phjrsicil  duif? 
of  State  occur.  If  our  globe  were  a  few  degrees  coUn,  " 
would  have  water  in  a  solid  condition,  very  much  reKmUii!;  <" 
appearance  ordinary  rock  salt.  Minerals  are  distin^ishelfiiiei 
each  other  by  (l)  their  physical  properties,  and  (j)  thnr  dKatn' 
properties.  The  most  important  in  the  physical  properucs  >> 
the  form  in  which  a  given  mineral  crystallises  (see  CKVSIUU- 
graphy).  Minerals  are  of  course  frequently  found  not  oriu!' 
lised;  but  even  in  their  amorphous  state  Iheycanofloi  benst^'.'  . 
distinguished  by  other  physical  tests — such,  for  iiistuce.ullicr 
fusibility,  and  their  behavioor  under  the  blow-pipe.  Their  [<<:' 
lion  in  tbe  scale  of  h.irdness  (see  HaksheSs)  is  aaoliier  iaf^- 
tant  te!t.  Little  aid  in  determining  ■  mineral  can,  st »  rait,  br 
got  from  the  colour,  which  depen(&  much  upon  the  pfesCT"  " 
foreign  substances.  This  should  always  be  noted,  aowHi  " 
well  as  the  lustre,  streak,  form  of  fracture,  ftc. ;  for  tl^T  *"  1 
very  useful  as  auxiliaries  to  other  and  better  tetti.  Chansi^ 
supplies  several  valuable  methods  by  which  minerJi  »«r  " 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  acid  lest,  for  initios  =*■'' 
at  once  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  a  mineral  isaoiioW 
or  nol,  since  the  carbonates  as  a  rule  efferresce  nndcr  tit  srw 
of  a  strong  acid.     Blow-pipe  analysis  has  no*  usaoea  i  Wt 
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pootioa  in  the  ^teraunmtMii  of  minenlt,  and  the  microsoope 
oas  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  mineralogist  See 
Dana's  SysUm  of  M,  (1837,  new  ed.  1868X  and  Mamtal  ofAf. 
(1857,  new  ed.  1873). 


Xmeral  Tallow  or  HatofaAttiaa  (in  honour  of  the  emi- 
nent diemist  Hatchett),  a  rare  native  hydrocarbon  (approxi- 
mately carbon  85.5,  hydrorai  14.5),  resembling  beeswax  or 
spermacetL  It  occars  in  Wales,  near  Merthyr-Tydvil,  near 
Loch  Fyne  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Moiavia. 

]fi]|«nl  Waters,    a  term  nsuall;f  applied  to   all  spring 
waters  which  contain  an  excess  of^minenl  ingredients  above 
what  is  Qsnally  found  in  ordinary  drinking  water.     They  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  remedial  agents,  both  for 
tntenal  use  and  for  bathing,  thermal  waters  bcmg  used  in  all 
countries,  and  even  by  savage  races  for  the  latter  purpose;    The 
Greek  and  Roman  physicians  had  great  faith  in  their  curative 
virtnesi  and  the  temples  erected  to  iEsculapius  were  usually  in 
dose  proximity  to  mineral  springs.    To  the  Romans  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  thermic  springs  in  Italy, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  in  other  parts  of  Eiuope.    M, 
W.  have  been  variously  classified  as  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  classification  adopted  by  Dr.  Althaus  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient :— (i)  Alkaline  Waters  (2)  Bitter  Waters, 
(3)  Moriated  Waters*  (4)  Earthy  Waten,  (5)  Indifferent  Thermal 
Waters,  (6)  Chalybeates,  (7)  Sulphurous  Waters, 

t.  The  Alkaline  Waters  are  divisible  into  {a)  simple  alkaline 
aciduUm  waters^  the  chief  ingredients  being  carbonic  acid  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  principal  waters  of  this  class  are  the 
thermal  springs  of  Vichy  and  the  cold  springs  of  Fachingen, 
Gcilnaa,  and  Btlin,  and  they  are  used  in  cases  of  indigestion, 
biliary  and  renal  calculi,  gravel,  gout,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
abdommal  plethora,  {i)  Muriaitd  alkaline  acutulous  waUrt^ 
which  contain  a  considerable  ouantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
sudi  as  the  thermal  springs  ot  Eros  and  the  cold  springs  of 
Selter^  Lahatschovits,  and  Salzbruim.  They  are  used  in  chronic 
catanhal  affections,  and  the  Ems  water  has  a  reputation  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  {c)  Alkaline  saline  waiert,  whose  chief 
contents  are  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  such  as  the  warm 
spdags  of  Karlsbad  and  the  cold  springs  of  Marienbad,  useful 
in  cues  of  abdominal  plethora  depending  upon  habitual  consti- 
pation from  sedentary  occupations,  and  congestion  of  the  liver. 
X  The  Bitter  Waters  contain  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
soda,  and  the  most  celebnted  are  those  of  Piillna,  Saidschiitz, 
Sediiti^  Friedrichshall,  and  Kissingen.  They  are  useful  as  pur- 
gatives and  diuretics  when  it  is  advisable  to  excite  the  action 
both  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  In  England  the  bitter  waters 
of  derry  Rock,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  Purton  Spa, 
in  Wiltshire,  are  used  for  similar  purposes. 

3.  The  Muriated  Waters  are  divisible  into :  (a)  simple  mmiaied 
waters^  contaiiung  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  ol  sodium  or 
common  salt,  such  as  the  hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden  and  Baden- 
Baden,  the  tepid  springs  of  Soden  in  Nassau ;  of  Mondorf  at 
Luzemburie;  and  of  Kanstatt  near  Stuttgart;  and  the  cold 
springs  of  Kissingen,  Homburg,  and  Chelteiuiam,  useful  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  abdominal  plethora.  (^)  MuriaUd 
litkie  waters^  containmg  chlorides  of  sodium  and  lithia,  such  as 
Baden-Baden,  Karlsbad,  Fransensbad,  Kissingen,  and  Weilbach, 
useful  in  gout  and  periodic  headache,  (r)  Brines^  containing  a 
large  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium,  such  as  Rehroe  and  Mann- 
heim, useful  for  bathing,  (a)  lodo^^maied  mnriaied  waters, 
containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  iodides  and  bromides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium,  useful  in  cases  of  scrofulous  infiltrations 
of  the  glands,  scrofulous  ulcers,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  Ac.,  and  in  cases  of  bronchocele  or  goitre.  The 
waters  of  this  daai  are  very  numerous,  but  Kreuznach  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

4.  Earthy  Waters  contain  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  most  important  being  those  of  Wildungen,  Leuk,  Bath, 
Lucca,  and  Pisa,  useful  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  gout, 
iheamatism,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  dysuria,  prostatic 
disease,  &&  The  ftnt  of  these  ( Wildungen)  is  largely  exported, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  diuretiCt  promoting  the  elimmation 
of  gravel  and  renal  calculL 

5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
saline  constitnents,  such  as  Gastein,  TSplitz,  Willbad,  Plombikes, 
Warmbnmn,  Clifion  and  Buxton,  useful  for  stimulating  the  skin 
sad  exciting  the  nervous  system. 
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6,  Chalybeate  Waters,  divisibU  into  (a) /M»/i/^  a<iiMM»  <^Aa(^ 
heates^  containing  carbonic  add  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of 
iron ;  and  (i)  saline  acidulous  chalybeateSi  containmg  sulphate 
of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  waters  of  this 
class  are  very  numerous,  and  are  useful  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  anaemia,  chlorosis,  &c.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Alexandersbad,  Auteuil,  Bockle^  Kossen,  Kronthol,  Lipp- 
springe,  Soden,  &c. 

7.  Sulphurous  Waters,  which  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  metallic  sulphides,  or  both,  useful  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  goat,  and  rheumatism.  The  sulphurous  waters  are  em- 
ployed externally  and  internally.  The  principal  thermal  springs 
are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Borcette,  Baden,  Bareges,  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  and  Bagn^res  de  Luchon  ;  and  the  cold  are  Labassere, 
Nenndorf,  Eilsen,  &&  See  Spas  of  Europe  (Lond.  1862), 
by  Dr.  Althaus ;  Dietionnaire  GhUral  des  Eaux  Afinlrales  et 
dHydrologie  AfalicaU,  by  MM.  Durand -Fardel,  Le  Bret,  and 
Lefort. 

ICnflr^va  (Etruscan  Menrfa,  from  the  same  root  as  mens, 
'mind*),  a  virgin  deity,  worshipped  bjr  the  Etruscans  and 
Sabines,  but  especiallv  at  Rome,  where  she  had  ancient  temples 
on  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and  C«lian  Hills.  She  was 
partly  the  goddess  of  courage  and  success  in  war,  partly  the 
mipersonation  of  all  intelligence  and  invention,  and  the  tutelary 
deity  of  all  handicrafts,  arts,  and  sciences.  Tarquin,  son  of  De- 
maratus,  joined  her  worship  to  that  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  her 
father  in  a  common  temple,  and  she  was  said  to  have  sometimes 
wielded  the  thunderbolu  of  Jove.  The  festival  of  M.  lasted  five 
days  (from  19th  to  23d  March),  and  was  called  '  Quinquatrus.' 
Her  image  was  preserved  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  Rome. 
LAtterly.Bl  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Athena. 
See  Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer. 

AthinA  (in  the  Vcdas,  Akana  is  the  '  Dawn*),  or  Pallas^  AtkM, 
called  by  Homer  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  in  later  traditions  said  to 
have  ^rung  in  full  armour  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  was  one  of  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  state  and  of  all  arts 
and  inventions  that  were  of  avail  for  its  defence  and  prosperity. 
Athena  invented  the  plough,  the  rake,  the  trumpet,  tne  cnariot, 
navigation,  numbers,  created  the  olive-tree,  taught  men  to  use 
fire,  oxen,  horses,  and  all  instruments  of  tillage.  Her  power- 
ful intellect  and  wise  counsel  gave  her  a  place  on  the  right4)and 
of  Zeus.  Athena  maintained  law  and  order,  and  instituted  the 
Areiopagus ;  was  warlike,  not  for  the  sake  of  war,  but  when 
prudence  demanded  it,  and  was  the  especial  protectress  of  heroes. 
She  was  worshipped  Uiroughout  Hellas.  Athens  early  derived 
her  cult  from  the  ancient  towiu  on  Lake  Copais.  Her  sacrifices 
consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Her  great  festivals  at 
Athens  were  the  Panatheneta  (q.  v.)  and  the  Arrephoria^  In 
the  latter  two  maidens  in  their  7th  year  carried  the  splendidly 
embroidered  peplos  of  Athena  in  solenm  procession.  The  three 
great  statues  of  Athena  by  Phidias  were  held  perfect  The  first, 
of  gold  and  ivory,  and  of  colossal  sixe,  stood  on  the  Acro- 
polis ;  the  second,  of  bronze,  was  made  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon ;  the  third  was  called  the  '  Lemnian '  or  '  Beautiful 
Athena.'  In  the  numerous  representations  of  Athena  she  wears 
a  figured  helmet,  an  aegis,  a  sleeveless  tunic  p^y  covered  with 
the  peplos  or  cloak,  aiid  bears  a  round  Argolic  shield  on  which 
is  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

Minervi'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  on  a  height 
overlooking  an  affluent  of  the  Ofanto^  24  miles  S.W.  of  &r- 
lettiL  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive 
views  is  called  the  '  balcony '  of  Apulia.    Pop.  (1874)  13,844. 

Mines,  Mllitairy,  are  subterranean  passages  used  in  modem 
warfare  for  depositing  quantities  of  gunpowder  for  subsequent 
explosion.  They  were  originally  employed  merely  to  furnish 
secret  access  to  a  fortified  place,  or  to  afford  the  means  of  under- 
mining the  walls.  The  besieged  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  same 
device,  and  were  often  successful,  not  only  in  averting  threatened 
danger  to  their  walls,  but  also  in  damaging;  the  battering-rams 
and  war-engines  of  their  foes.  When  the  mines  of  hostile  parties 
met,  fierce  subterranean  encounters  resulted.  About  two  centu- 
ries after  iu  discovery,  gunpowder  was  first  used  in  mining  tactics 
by  a  Genoese  engineer,  who  in  1487  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
open  a  breach  in  the  citadel  of  Sassano  in  Tuscany.  Subsequent 
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attempts  by  Pedro  Navarro,  a  Spanish  captain,  were  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c  the  excavation  and 
firing  of  mines  became  general.  The  besieged  were  ultimately 
forced  to  run  out  countermines^  from  which  a  practised  ear  could 
readily  tell  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  was  working  his 
mine,  and  could  take  measures  to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  The 
vertical  portion  of  amine  is  called  a  shaft,  and  the  horizontal  por- 
tion a  gallery.  The  sides  of  a  gallery  must  be  lined — ordinarily 
with  wooden  frames  or  cases— to  prevent  the  loose  earth  from  fall- 
ing in  and  filling  up  the  passage.  In  driving  a  long  gallery,  means 
for  ventilation  must  be  carefully  looked  to  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  the  powder  becoming  moist  when  deposited  in  the  chamber 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  powder  may  be  fired  by  a  safety 
fuse,  a  powder  hose,  or  more  preferably  by  an  electric  current. 
To  prevent  the  explosion  from  spending  its  energy  otherwise 
than  is  desired,  the  gallery  leading  from  the  chamber  must  be 
filled  up  from  a  certain  distance  with  solid  material.  This 
operation  is  called  tamping ;  and  the  most  convenient  materials 
for  tamping  are  sand-bags,  or  bags  containing  loose  earth  or 
sand,  which  can  be  readily  deposited  or  removed.  The  com- 
motion caused  by  the  explosion  extends  of  course  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  distances  at  which  the  disturbance  is  felt  are  called 
the  radii  of  rupture.  The  surface  of  the  ground  directly  over 
the  position  of  the  exploded  charge  forms  a  more  or  less  circular 
opening,  called  the  crater  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of 
the  centre  to  the  vertical  line  from  the  chamber  to  the  surface  is 
a  measure  of  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Minghettl,  Cavaliere  Marco,  an  Italian  statesman,  born 
at  Bologna,  September  8, 1818,  educated  in  his  native  citv,  travel- 
led in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and  in  1840  founded 
a  newspaper,  //  FelsineOt  advocating  economic  and  f>olitical  re- 
form. In  1848  M.  acted  at  Rome  as  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
but  in  the  same  year  entered  the  military  service  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  displaying  great  bravery  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
which  cost  Charles  Albert  his  crown.  Under  Cavour  he  served  as 
Foreign  Minister,  in  i860  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  in 
1863  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  1868  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  1873 
to  1876.  \i\^  c\\\ti  vforV^  VLXt  Delia Economia  Pubbltca  (i2t^^\ 
and  Opusculi  Lellerari  (iSjl), 

Hinlio  (Sp.  Afino\  a  river  that  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Galicia, 
Spain,  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction,  forms  part  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  Portugal,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Caminha  after  a  course  of 
130  miles,  20  of  which  are  navigable.    M.  is  the  ancient  Minius. 

Miniature  Painting  is  a  branch  of  fine  art,  embracing 
the  production  chiefly  of  portraits  on  a  very  small  scale.  The 
paintings  were  done  in  early  times  on  vellum,  but  subsequently 
ivory  was  very  extensively  used.  The  term  miniature 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  minium^  red  lead,  the  con- 
nection being  found  in  the  fact  that  the  art  of  M.  P.  deve- 
loped from  the  practice  of  illuminating  initial  and  other  lead- 
ing letters  in  ancient  and  medizeval  MSS.  with  red  lead  and 
vermilion.  The  small  figures  introduced  into  such  illuminations 
were  by  the  Italians  called  miniaturOf  and  hence  when  the 
practice  of  separately  painting  minute  portraits  arose,  they  were 
known  by  the  same  name.  The  development  of  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, and  the  perfection  attained  in  the  production  of  por- 
traits by  that  means,  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  M.  P.  as  a  profes- 
sional pursuit,  and  the  art  is  now  practised  by  very  few.  Many 
artists,  e.g.t  Holbein,  Hilliard,  the  two  Olivers,  Cooper,  and 
Hoskins,  attained  great  eminence  as  miniature  painters.  The 
term  miniature  is  now  applied  to  any  painting,  drawing,  or 
other  object  executed  on  a  scale  very  much  reduced  from  its 
ordinary  proportions. 

Mini^  Kifle.    See  Rifled  Arms. 

Mini'm  (Fr.  minime^  Lat.  minimus^  *  the  least ')  is  the  name 
of  a  small  note  in  music  equal  to  two  crotchets. 

Min'ims  {Fratres  Afinimi^  *  the  least  of  all  friars '),  a  religious 
order  founded  (1435)  ^X  St.  Francis  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  under  the 
title  'Eremites  of  St.  Francis,'  and  confirmed  (1474)  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  (1492)  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  changed  its  name  to  M. 
It  spread  into  France  in  I482,  into  Germany  under  Maximilian 
I.,  and  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  into  Spain,  and  in  these 
three  countries  the  M.  were  respectively  known  as  Bon-hommes^ 
Pcutlintr^  and  Fratres  de  Victoria  (the  conquest  of  Malaga  being 
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ascribed  to  their  prayers).  In  Spain  the  first  convent  of  cun> 
of  the  order  was  founded  in  1495  >  i"  France,  in  1621.  Tk 
rule  is  based  on  that  of  the  Franciscans,  of  whom  the  Bl  arc 
regarded  as  a  branch ;  but  to  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  dnstitr, 
and  obedience  is  added  a  fourth  of  perpetual  fatt  (vito  quadta- 
gesimalis).  The  superior  is  styled  Corrector,  and  the  ha(»i:  con- 
sists of  a  tawny  cassock,  with  hood,  scapular,  and  lc2ihc:n 
girdle. 

Mining  is  the  method  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  min.ril 
kingdom  is  reached  and  secured  for  human  nse.  All  ezoiTiiions 
made  by  man  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whether  amf<i 
on  with  the  view  of  obtaining  mineral  treasures  or  not,  arecallci 
M.,  and  in  siege  operations  of  war,  military  M.  occupies  a  pn>. 
minent  place.  (See  Mines,  Military.)  The  industrial  ope* 
rations  of  M.  are  most  largely  concerned  in  obtaining  the  o:t^ 
of  metals  and  coal ;  but  saline  deposits,  sulphur  ores,  preciocs 
and  ornamental  stones,  and  various  non-metallic  minerals  are 
also  of  great  importance  in  the  range  of  M.  pursuits.  Quaxryin,' 
may  be  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  M.  concerned  withobta;!! 
ing  stone  for  building  and  other  purposes,  entirely  by  means  0; 
open  excavation.  As  the  rock-masses  that  form  the  earth  are 
divided  into  stratified  and  unstratified  deposits,  so  also  tk 
mineral  wealth  they  inclose  is  found  arranged  either  in  regular 
beds  or  strata,  and  in  lodes  or  veins,  irregular  masses,  acu 
nodules,  &c.  As  these  distinctions  of  stratified  and  unstraiificLi 
deposits  give  rise  to  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  M.  opentioDS, 
they  will  be  here  separately  noticed.  From  stratified  rocks  irr 
principally  obtained  the  varieties  of  coal,  bituminous  and  als 
minous  shale,  and  several  of  the  most  important  iron  orei  In 
veins,  &c.,  are  found  the  metallic  minerals  other  than  these  iron 
ores,  and  the  veins  are  chiefly  disseminated  in  igneous  and  meti- 
morphic,  or  so-called  primitive  rocks.  Although  .ia  Grea! 
Britain  especially,  and  generally  also  in  other  coontriest  the 
old  reformations  are  richest  in  mineral  wealth,  neither  carbon- 
aceous nor  metallic  minerals  are  confined  to  any  particular  seres 
of  rocks,  but  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  all  periods,  from  the 
palaeozoic  to  the  most  recent. 

Coal  M. — From  the  fact  that  coal  is  disposed  in  rc^iiiar  be^is 
or  layers  in  stratified  rocks,  its  working  is  more  simple  and  eisy 
than  is  the  case  with  irregular  veins  of  metalliferous  ores.    Thf 
presence,  position,   and  thickness  of  coal-seams  in  any  6ei'j 
are  first  ascertained  by  means  of  borings.     The  first  considf'a- 
tion  in  the  winning  of  the  coal  is  whether  the  scam  b  at  such  1 
depth  as  renders  it  practicable  to  drain  the  pit  to  be  formed  by 
means  of  a  'day  level  or  gallery  running  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pit  into  an  open  valley  or  watercourse  at  a  height  aboret'c 
sea  level.     \Vhen  this  is  impossible,  as  is  now  frequently  the 
case,  pumping  machinery  has  to  be  provided  sufficient  to  am 
all  the  water  which  accumulates  in  the  *  sump,'  or  tewcst  part 
of  the  pit  to  the  height  at  which  it  can  run  freely  away.    Every 
coal  pit  must  contain  at  least  two  shafts  or  openings  to  the  su; 
face  of  the  earth,  and  these,  when  the  seams  are  disposed  in  1 
nearly  horizontal  manner  and  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the 
surface,  are  cut  in  a  vertical  direction  through  the  snperinoifli- 
bent  strata.     But  when  the  seams  crop  out  to  the  surface,  sni 
dip  downward  in  a  basin-shaped  field,  the  dip  may  be  foU^w'^' 
by  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  coal  is  sometimes  pulled  up  fV 
inclined  plane  of  the  strata.     Through  the  main  or  engine  ili-t: 
the  coal  is  raised,  and  the  colliers  ascend  and  descend  the  p*- 
and  in  that  shaft  is  also  arranged  the  pumping  machinery  wfioi 
such  is  required.     The  object  of  the  second  or  bye  shaft  is  tu 
provide  a  means  of  egress  to  the  miners  should  the  nuin  J^^' 
be  accidentally  blocked,  an  occurrence  which  has  somcta^f^ 
caused  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  the  bye  shaft  is  also  taken  »3 
vantage  of  for  ventilating  the  pit.     The  two  shafts  having  l<efl 
sunk  to  the  seam  to  be  worked,  they  are  connected  by  a  ?^  <^' 
or  leading  ait  through  the  seam.     Tlie  *  dip  head  level  *  »*  '^" 
run  from  each  side  of  the  bottom  or  engine  shaft,  it  bein?  : 
gallery  cut  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  or  level    direction  al' 
the  seam,  and  forming  the  main  line  of  communication  froft; 
parts  of  the  workings  to  the  engine  shaft     The  dipheaiierr 
is  the  lowest  part  of  the  workings,  the  coal  being  worketi  l^'« 
it  upwards  towards  the  outcrop  or  surface  of  the  ground-        ^ 

There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which  the  coal  \s  workr-. 
the  one  being  known  as  the  *  pillar  and  stall '  or  *  post  an.i  *t^|J 
plan,  and  the  other  is  called  the  *  long  wall  *  system.    The  p;  i^'  1 
and  stall  system,  which  is  that  most  commonly  adopted,  is  li^^*^  | 
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m  p!an  in  the  accompanying  figure  (i),  in  which  D  is  the  main 
shaft,  A  B  the  dip  head  level,  U  the  bye  or  ventilating  shaft,  and  F 
a  fvrnace  for  causing  an  inirard  draught  of  air  through  the  shaft. 
The  course  of  the  current  of  air  along  the  stalls  or  heads  is 
iod  jcated  by  arrows,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  direction  of 
the  canent  is  controlled  by  doors  placed  across  the  passages. 
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Fig.  f. 


The  dark  shaded  portion  indicates  the  pillars  of  coal  left  to 
npport  the  roof,  and  a  portion  of  one  panel  is  completely 
worked  out  As  the  coal  is  removed  from  this  portion,  called 
the  goaf,  all  supports  are  withdrawn  by  the  colliers  who  work 
Uckward  in  the  direction  of  the  shaft,  and  the  roof  fadls  in  as 
(he  work  proceeds.  In  excavating  by  the  long  wall  svstem, 
tbe  whole  of  the  coal  b  worked  away  at  once,  access  to  tne  face 
of  the  wall  or  working  place  being  preserved  by  artificial  sup- 
ports of  debris,  coal,  or  wood.  In  some  cases  roadways  are 
criren  through  the  solid  coal  seam  in  different  directions  to  the 
extremities  of  the  workings,  from  which  the  miners  work  bade- 


vard  to  the  shafts  leaving  nothing  but  goaf  behind  them.    The 
long  wiU  system  it  much  more  simple  and  economical  than  the 
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pillar  and  stall,  as  almost  every  fragment  of  coal  can  by  it  be 
worked  out  It  is  on  that  account  coming  gradually  into 
favour  with  mining  engineers,  and  is  now  adopted  in  many 
localities  where  pUlar  and  stall  working  formerly  prevailed. 
The  diagram  (fig.  2)  illustrates  the  varieties  of  long- wall  work- 
ing, showing  at  A  advancing  stalls  or  tooth  work  by  which 
the  face  of  the  coal  is  taken ;  at  B  the  coal  is  worked  on  its 
end,  and  at  c  D  the  workings  are  carried  in  a  straight  line 
without  regard  to  the  cleat  or  grain  of  the  coal. 

The  work  of  the  collier  has  generally  to  be  performed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  a  very  constrained  posi- 
tion. With  his  pick  he  undercuts  the  seam  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  working  either  in  the  coal  itself  or  in  the  under 
clay.  The  mass  is  then  detached  either  by  driving  wedges 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  or,  in  pits  free  from  fire- 
damp, by  blasting.  Machinery  for  cutting  coal  has  been  suc- 
cessniUy  introduced  in  recent  years,  one  of  the  most  successful 
devices  being  the  Gartsherrie  coal- cutting  machine,  worked  by 
Messrs.  W.  Baird  &  Cob  in  their  pits.  The  coal  is  loaded 
into  small  waggons  or  tubs,  drawn  to  the  main  or  engine  ^aft, 
and  there  raised  to  the  pit  head.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
arduous  work  the  collier  is  subject  to  many  serious  risks,  and 
the  yearly  average  of  fatal  injuries  in  British  coal  mines  alone 
exceeds  one  thousand.  The  most  prolific  causes  of  death  are 
accidents  from  the  fall  of  roof,  from  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
from  breakages  of  rope  and  overwinding  m  the  shafl,  and  from 
irruptions  of  water.  The  utmost  precautions  are  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  such  accidents  by  stringent  regulations  laid  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament  and  enforced  by  Government  inspection, 
but  nevertheless  accidents  involving  great  loss  of  life  are  still  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  deepest  coal-pit  in  Great  Britam  is  that  at  DunkinfieM 
in  Cheshire,  where  coal  is  brought  from  a  depth  of  2504  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  engine  shaft  sinking  vertically  2034  feet 
llie  shaft  of  Sacree  Madame  Pit,  near  Charleroi  in  Belgium,  is 
2400  feet  in  depth.  The  expense'of  sinking  some  of  the  deeper 
shafts  and  of  the  engineering  work  of  tubbing  for  keeping  water 
out  of  the  pits  is  often  very  great,  from  ^00,000  to^^ioo^ooo 
having  sometimes  been  expend  before  it  became  possible  to 
commence  the  practical  working  out  of  the  coaL 

Meialliferms  Mitus. — The  M.  of  clay  bond  and  black  bond 
iron  ores  which  occur  interstratified  witii  coal  in  carbcmiferous 
deposits,  is  conducted  under  circumstances  analogous  to  ordinary 
coal  M.  But  ordinary  metalliferous  deposits  which  occur  in 
veins  or  lodes  are  secured  by  a  somewhat  different  series  of  pro- 
cesses. As  the  ore  is  in  these  disposed  in  all  directions  nom 
horizontal  to  vertical,  sometimes  dwindling  away  into  thin 
sheets,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  huge  masses,  it  cannot 
be  attacked  on  any  one  plane;  A  main  shaft  is  first  sunk  from 
the  surface  till  it  reaches  the  lode ;  from  the  shaft  a  series  of 
horizontal  galleries  at  reguUr  distances  from  each  other  are  run 
out,  and  between  these  galleries  communication  is  established 
by  means  of  minor  shafts  called  winzes.  In  this  manner  the 
workings  are  carried  out  from  the  main  shaft  as  far  as  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  go,  and  the  direction  and  richness  of  the  lodes 
being  thus  explored,  the  miner  works  back  towards  the  centre, 
taking  the  rectangular  blocks  into  which  the  mine  has  been 
divided  in  reguUr  succession.  These  he  may  attack  either  from 
above  or  below,  excavating  in  successive  stages  or  steps,  so  that 
the  work  in  progress  has  a  stepped  or  stair-like  aspect  In 
metalliferous  mines  a  device  callea  a  '  man  engine '  (Ger.  fahr" 
kunst)f  is  employed  for  taking  the  miners  to  or  from  the  work- 
ings. It  consists  either  of  one  or  two  rods  extending  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  on  which  at  regular  intervals 
are  fixed  a  staging  or  platform  on  which  a  man  can  stand.  The 
rods  have  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  in  the  case  of  a  two  rod 
pnachine,  supposing  one  rod  is  raised  say  12  feet  while  the  other 
is  depressed  a  corresponding  distance,  by  alternately  stepping 
from  the  platform  of  the  one  to  the  other  the  miner  can  either 
raise  or  lower  himself  the  distance  of  12  feet  at  each  stroke  of 
the  apparatus.  With  single  rod  machines  acting  through  a  de- 
finite distance,  at  which  intervals  a  fixed  staging  is  attached  to 
the  shafting,  the  same  raising  or  lowering  can  be  accomplished. 
For  details  regarding  this  important  pursuit  there  may  oe  con* 
suited  Smyth's  Ccai  and  Coal  M,  (Lond.  1867)  1  Cornwall,  iis 
Mines  ana  Afmrrs  (Lond.  185O;  Simomin's  Undergrmmd  Life, 
tiana.  by  Bristow  \  and  the  article  M.  in  Ur^s  DUiimary  (7th 
ed.  Lond.  1875). 
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Law  Regarding  Mines. — The  general  rule  of  law  is  that 
the  owner  of  the  surface  of  land  is  the  owner  of  all  below  it,  but 
gold  and  silver  mines  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  when  these 
metals  are  found  mixed  with  others,  then  the  Crown  may  take 
them  at  a  valuation,  in  accordance  with  a  statute.  When 
land  is  let  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  tenant  is  not  en- 
titled to  open  a  mine,  unless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  that 
effect.  So,  when  land  is  taken  to  make  a  railway  over  it,  the 
owner  may  retain  and  work  a  mine,  but  by  common  law  he 
must  not  work  it  so  as  to  endanger  the  railway.  In  Scot- 
land, by  the  statute  of  1424,  gold  mines  are  declared  to  belong 
to  the  Crown,  without  limitation ;  and  silver  mines  also  when  the 
value  of  three  half-pence  of  silver  can  be  extracted  from  the 
pound  of  lead. 

Min'ister  Plenipotentiary.    See  Ministry, 

Min'istry  in  the  political  sense  includes  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Crown,  who  are  selected  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  executive  government  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  the  Revolution  of  1688  that  the  word  began  to  take 
its  present  significance.  *  Up  to  that  time,*  writes  Mr.  Freeman, 
*  the  servants  of  the  Crown  had  been  servants  of  the  Crown,  each 
man  in  the  personal  discharge  of  his  own  office.  The  holder  of 
each  office  owed  faithful  service  to  the  Crown,  and  he  was  withal 
responsible  to  the  law ;  but  he  stood  in  no  official  fellowship 
towards  the  holder  of  any  other  office.  But  William  III.  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  a  committee  harmoniously  working 
together,  the  individual  members  of  which  should  stand  by  each 
other,  support  the  same  measures,  and  work  with  unity  of  pur- 
pose. To  these  was  gradually  transferred  the  deliberations  of 
all  important  questions  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
before  they  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  written  law 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cabinet  or  Prime  Minister  ;  it  knows  them 
as  members  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  privy 
councillors,  as  holders,  each  man  in  his  own  person,  of  certain 
offices  ;  but  as  a  collective  body  bound  together  by  a  common 
responsibility,  the  law  never  heard  of  them.  But  in  the  eye  of 
the  unwritten  constitution  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  form  the  main  features  of  our  government.* 
It  is,  however,  from  the  Privy  Council  that  proclamations  and 
warrants  are  signed  and  sent  forth.  A  M.  is  formed  by  the 
sovereign  calling  upon  a  statesman,  who  has  held  office,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  colleagues  whose  ideas  of  policy  accord  with 
his  own.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  House  of  Commons  declining  to 
pass  a  measure  upon  which  the  M.  may  have  determined  to  stake 
their  official  existence.  Neither  can  the  sovereign  keep  a  minister 
in  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  House,  nor  remove  him  if  he 
has  their  approval.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  that  the  king  ceased  to  take  a  share  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet.  A  M.  includes,  besides  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  forms  it,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  four  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  who  are  always  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
who  are  not  necessarily  members  but  may  be  so.  Other  mini- 
sters are  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Attorneys-General 
and  Solicitors- General  for  England  and  Ireland,  the  Lord- 
Advocate  and  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland,  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Education  Committee,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Masters  of  the 
Horse  and  Buckhounds,  the  Steward  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Household.  In  diplomacy  there  are  three  orders  of  ministers, 
the' highest  being  ambassadors,  who  completely  represent  their 
sovereign  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Mini- 
sters plenipotentiary,  though  they  guard  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen,  have  a  smaller  representative  power,  and  the  third 
class,  including  the  chargis  cTaffaireSy  though  they  discharge  simi- 
lar duties  with  the  second,  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  amount 
of  ceremonial.  See  Macaulay's  History  (vol.  iv.),  and  Free- 
man's Grcwth  of  the  English  Constitution  (1872). 

Minium.    See  Lead. 

Mink.    See  Weasel. 

Minneap'olis,  a  city  of  Minnesota,  U.S.,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi'  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  8  miles  N.W.  of  St 
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Paul  by  rail,  and  3  from  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Minnchahi 
( *  laughing  water ').  It Js  the  seat  of  M.  University  and  of  Ham- 
line  University,  now  (1876)  being  erected  by  the  Methodists,  and 
has  48  churches,  18  large  saw-mills,  18  flour-mills,  extensi^^e 
machine  shops,  &c.  Settled  in  1849,  it  was  joined  with  the  dty 
of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  E.  bank,  in  1872.     Pop.  (1876)  32,00a 

Minn'esinger,  or  Minn'esanger,  the  name  by  which  160 
German  lyric  poets  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  arc  knonu 
Soon  after  their  first  appearance  in  Upper  Austria,  the  chanctcr 
of  their  poetry  seems  much  modified  by  a  French  influence  i'n:n 
diffused  over  the  Rhine-lands.  As  they  chiefly  sang  of  lore 
{minne),  the  whole  literature  took  the  name  of  Minmgcsang.  Its 
later  form  originated  in  the  district  around  the  Maas,  where 
chivalry  was  at  its  greatest  height  The  French  inflncnce  was 
especially  marked  in  the  structure  of  the  verse.  The  three  chief 
forms  were :  (i)  *  Lieder,'  series  of  tripartite  strophes,  sung  to  ibe 
same  melody,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  dancing,  their 
subjects  being  either  erotic,  sacred,  or  eulogistic  of  lonis  and 
princes  ;  (2)  *  Leiche,'  bipartite  strophes  of  various  mcl^iy, 
usually  accompanied  with  dancing,  except  when  the  subjecis 
were  religious  ;  (3)  '  Spriiche,'  in  verses  often  of  irregular  form, 
whose  usual  subject  was  *  Gottes-und-Herrendienst,'  and  whi:'] 
were  only  meant  for  recitation.  The  'Tagweise*  or  *Ta»ltfrl' 
celebrated  the  sad  parting  of  two  lovers  at  the  dawn  of  diy. 
In  richness  of  form,  and  glow  of  passion,  the  *MinnqjesiLs" 
stands  very  high.  It  demanded  great  artistic  aiUurt. 
and  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  sons  of  the  love: 
nobility,  who  were* taught  music  and  poetry  by  the  clergy.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  its  latest  period  that  the  art  of  the  M 
became  an  accomplishment ;  from  a  *  Meister  *  was  expectec 
originality  of  thought  and  form.  The  poems  were  sung  by  ibc 
poet  himself  to  his  harp  ;  from  him  wandering  minstrels  leamt 
them  ;  these  were  the  first  to  write  down  and  collect  them ;  the 
older  poets,  e,g,.  Wolfram  v.  Eschenbach,  could  not  even  writs. 
In  the  13th  c  the  number  of  M.  immensely  increised;  they 
flourished  especially  in  Swabia  and  Thuringia,  bat  were  fooo  i 
at  all  German  courts.  The  greatest  names  of  the  greatest  penoi 
were  Heinrich  v.  Veldecke,  Reinmar  v.  Hagenau,  Walther  y.  d 
Vogelweide,  Hartmann  v.  Aue,  Gottfried  v.  Strassburg,  Wollriit. 
v.  Eschenbach,  and  Ubich  v.  Liechtenstein.  Reinmar  v.  Zwttc:, 
a  Rhinelander,  from  1230  to  1260,  treated  subjects  chiefly  of  a 
personal  and  public  character,  but  his  prosaic  tendency  sho^ 
the  spirit  of  decline.  Konrad  v.  Wurtzburg  holds  a  higher  place 
especially  for  his  narrative  poems,  and  Reidhart  (1210-40)  mtro- 
duced  a  fresh  humour  into  nis  pictures  of  popular  life.  About 
the  close  of  the  13th  c  the  spirit  of  chivalry  grew  ruder,  anJ 
gradually  the  minne  poetry  lost  itself  in  the  mechanic^  spj".:- 
lessness  of  the  Meistersinger  (q.  v.).  See  Von  der  Hagcn. 
Minnesdnger  (4  vols.  1 838);  Lachmann  and  Haupt,  Da  Minn:- 
sangs  Fruhling  (1857);  Taylor,  Lays  of  the  M.  (Lond.  1825)- 
A.  E.  Kroeger,  The  M,  of  Germany  (Lond.  1873). 

Minneso'ta,  one  of  the  N.W.  states  of  the  American  Uni-^n, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  by  Iowa,  E  by 
Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior,  and  W.  by  Dakota,  from  whr.i 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Red  River.  Area,  85,531  sq.  mi^fe; 
pop.  (1875)  609,777,  including  12,370  tribal  Indians.  M.i$3^ 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  337  ^^^\ 
It  is  traversed  in  the  N.  by  a  range  of  flat  drift-hills  (the  'dmac 
between  rivers  flowing  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mei'xc', 
1680  feet  above  the  sea,  but  nowhere  more  than  100  feet  abj»f 
the  surrounding  country,  which  to  the  extent  of  lh^ee-fou^th^  »^ 
rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  oak-openings  and  bells  ol  ham- 
wood  timber,  and  dotted  with  numberless  small  lakc^  coverJ)^ 
^th  of  the  whole  area.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mi&»ii>|^;  • 
and  its  affluent  the  M.  (from  which  the  state  is  named),  the  Kt. 
River  of  the  N.  and  the  St.  Louis.  The  first  of  these  is  nir.:- 
able  within  the  stai  e  for  540  miles.  Towards  Lake  Supenor  ih't 
is  a  rich  mineral  tract,  especially  plentiful  in  iron  and  oopp^^^t 
while  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  at  Belle  Elaine  on  R  Rj*^. 
the  manufacture  of  salt  has  attained  great  saccess.    Other  F^^ 


tile  alluvium,  which  is  admirably  adapted  in  the  N.  to  »oa;'" 
culture  and  grazing.  About  one-third  of  the  entire  larua  » 
under  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ehn,  maple,  pia^  *P°^ 
&c     The  vast  encroachments  of  the  lumber  trsde  haw  bert 
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cooipcniated  bj  the  planting  already  of  some  20,000,000  forest- 
t  reel  OB  the  prairies.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and 
bcidn^  the  mean  summer  temperature  being  70*50*,  while  that 
of  winter  is  16 'lo*.  VL  is  one  of  the  greatlwheat-growing  States^ 
ud  hss  now  an  area  of  2,622,324  acres  in  grain  crops  alone, 
lo  1875  the  yield  of  wheat  was  31,475,000  bushels ;  of  oats, 
I5.77S.«»;  of  com,  9,500,000;  of  barley,  1,585,000;  of  rye, 
^000;  and  of  budcwheat,  31,500.  The  growth  of  potatoes 
was  3,350^000  bushels,  of  flax,  1,227,547  !!».,  and  of  tobacco, 
28,324.  In  1875,  ^-  ^"^  I^7»3I3  horses,  467,578  cattle,  5257 
oui]cs  sad  asses,  162,807  shecPi  and  141,810  hc^.  Five  million 
bushels  of  the  wheat  are  made  into  flour  by  the  mills  of  the  State, 
and  U.  floor  retains  the  fint  rank.  Besides  flour-milling  the 
other  great  industry  is  lumbering,  the  lumber  produced  in  1874 
b(ing42i,ooo,ooofeet,  Talue  15,500,00a  In  1875  there' were 
D  M.  2227  miles  of  railway.  St  Paul  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  sit  Minneapolis  and  Winona.  The  French  missionaries 
found  their  way  hither  in  1680.  The  real  work  of  settlement 
did  not  begin  till  1805,  and  M.  was  only  organised  as  a  Territory 
m  i849»  Its  subsequent  development  was  singularly  rapid,  and 
It  wu  made  a  State  in  1858. — ^M.  Siver  rises  in  Big  Stone 
Uke,  on  the  E.  boundary  of  Dakota,  flows  first  S.E.,  and  then 
NX  thronghthe  'Big  Woods'  in  the  State  to  which  it  gives 
aune,  joining  the  Biussissippi  5  miles  above  St.  Paul,  after  a 
conne  of  470  milesy  of  which  300  miles  are  navigable  during  high 
witer. 

ICnn'ow  (Leuciseus  phoxinus\  a  small  species  of  Teleostean 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Cyprimda  or  Carp  family,  and  allied  to 
the  Dace  (q.  t.),  Chub  (q.  v.),  and  other  fishes.  It  inhabits 
Aresms  and  rivns,  suid  b  usually  found  in  clear  water.  The  M. 
mty  sttain  a  length  of  3  inches,  but  b  usually  much  smaller. 
The  Bpper  surface  is  of  a  dirty  grey  or  olive  colour,  the  under 
pans  being  silveij  white.  The  M.  is  a  favourite  bait  for  pike 
udpeich. 

Xi^or,  in  Law.     See  Agb. 

Minor  (Music).    See  Interval,  Mods,  Scale. 

XtBoi^ea,  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  lies  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Majoica,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Area  33^  s^. 
miles ;  pop.  39,005.  Its  coast  is  much  indented,  especially  in 
the  N.,  and  the  siimce  is  hilly,  rising  in  £1  Toro  to  a  height  of 
4793  ^«  Less  fertfle  than  Majorca,  it  produces  oil,  wine, 
bemp,  s&lla,  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits.  Tne  main  industry  is 
tHe  oiakiog  of  boots  and  shoes  for  Cuba.  Coals  are  imported 
directly  from  Great  Britain  for  a  cotton-factory  and  the  steam- 
ihtp  company,  but  in  1875  <^i^y  three  vessels  entered  the  ports, 
vith  cargoes  worth  jf  1352.  Mahon  (q.  v.)  is  the  capital,  and 
soother  oitef  port  is  Ciu<uidela«  In  recent  ^ears  a  huee  number 
of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated  to  Algeria  to  avoid  conscrip- 
tioD  snd  the  oppressive  taxes. 

ICn'oritas.    See  Franciscans,  Order  of. 

Xi'nos,  a  mythical  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus  and  Sarpedon,  and  father  of  Ariadne 
{%  ^\  who  after  death  was  made,  with  iEacus  and  Rhadnman- 
Ihos,  judge  of  the  lower  world.  Legends  later  than  Homer  and 
Heaod  rpeak  of  another  M.,  his  grandson,  and  the  husband  of 
Psiiphae^  who  was  killed  by  King  Cocalus  in  Sicily,  whither 
he  had  pursued  Daedalus  (q.  v.).  Re  was  the  lawgiver  of  Crete, 
ud  the  first  Greek  who  established  a  considerable  naval  power. 

XinotaTir  (Gr.  'bull  of  Minos'),  in  Greek  mythology  the 
momtrous  ofispring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  and  a  bull, 
«ith  1  Dsision  for  whidi  Aphrodite  had  inspired  her.  The  M. 
was  hau  man  half  bull,  and  was  inclosed  by  Minos  in  the  famous 
L&bTrinth(q.  v.)  at  Cnossus,  where  he  fed  on  the  youths  and 
DKudens  yearly  sent  as  a  tribute  by  the  Athenians,  till  slain  by 
Iheaeus  with  the  help  of  Ariadne  (q.  v.). 

Xistk,  a  government  of  W.  Russia,  is  bounded  N.  by  Vitebsk 
tad  Vilna,  S.  by  Volynien,  W.  by  Grodno,  and  E.  by  Mohilev. 
^'^  35>354  sq-  miles;  pop.  (1870)  I»I35,588,  of  whom  185,000 
tre  Pedes,  97,000  Jewi,  and  3000  Tartars.  M.  is  watered  by  the 
Hipct  and  Beresina,  affluents  of  the  Dnieper,  and  is  to  the 
tcax  of  three-eighths  under  forest  and  one-third  pasture  and 
Qcadow.  Swamps,  mostly  in  the  S.,  cover  2204  sq.  miles,  and 
give  rise  to  various  diseases,  including  Plica  Polonica. — X.,  the 
cspctal,  Iks  on  the  Swisloct,  a  branch  of  the  Beresina,  and  on 


the  Warsaw  and  Moscow  Railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  of  a  Roman  bishop,  and  has  14  churches,  a 
theatre,  and  a  large  com  trade.    Pop.  (1870)  35,563. 


♦ 


(the  Old  Eng.  form  of  the  Low  Lat  moneuteriuni^ 
properly  denotes  the  church  of  a  monastery,  but  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  cathedral,  e.g.^  to  that  of  Canterbury  b^  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  *  York  Minster '  is  a  familiar  instance  m  the  pre- 
sent day.  Similarly,  in  Southern  Germany,  the  miinster  of 
Stras8burG[,  Basel,  and  Bern  correspond  to  the  domkirchen  of 
Erfurt  and  Brunswick. 

Mint  (Old  Eng.  minte^  Dut  munte,  Lat  mmtAa,  Gr.  miH' 
tha),  a  genus  of  strong-scented  perennial  herbs,  with  creeping 
underground  rootstocks,  belonging  to  the  liatural  order  Labtaia, 
and  chiefiy  natives  of  N.  temperate  regions,  though  some  are 
Australian.  The  species  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  and 
vary  in  number  from  30  to  100,  accordii^  to  the  discriminative 
power  of  the  describer.  Some  are  common  in  Britain,  ^^.,  M, 
aquatka  and  Mn  arvensis^  and  among  those  of  rarer  occurrence 
are  three  of  the  most  important  as  regards  their  uses,  namely. 
Peppermint  (M,  Piperifa)^  Penny-royal  {Af,  pulfgium\  and 
Spearmint  {M,  tdru/is),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  last  is 
really  a  native.  Peppermint  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is  procured  by  distilling  the  leaves. 
The  oil  and  the  preparations  made  from  it  are  largely  used  as 
aromatics,  carminatives,  and  stimulants,  and  are  especially  use- 
ful in  the  alleviation  of  nausea,  griping  pains,  and  flatulence. 
Owing  to  its  powerful  taste,  peppermint  in  some  shape  or.  other 
is  frequently  used  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste  of  medicine.  A 
kind  of  liqueiur  is  also  prepared  from  it.  The  taste  of  M.  puU' 
gium  is  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  people  objectionable;  its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  other  mints,  but  in  former 
times  the  plant  had  special  virtues  assigned  to  it,  hence  it  is  still 
employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  female  complaints.  M,  inrt" 
du  is  the  plant  used  for  culinary  purposes  under  the  name  of  M. 
It  possesses  the  properties  of  peppermint,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

IQzit  (Old  Eng.  mynetf  from  Lat  motiHa,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined),  the  place 
where  coining  or  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  money  is  conducted.  A  coin  may  be  defined  as  a  piece 
of  precious  metal,  impressed  with  a  State  device  or  marK,  as 
a  guarantee  of  its  value  and  weight  British  silver  and  bronze 
monies  are  merely  tokens  having  a  nominal  value,  and 
are  issued  simply  for  convenience  in  conducting  pettv  business 
transactions.  The  early  history  of  the  coinage,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  M.  in  Britain  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Old 
English  had  silver  and  copper  coins,  but  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest the  latter  fell  into  disuse.  There  was  no  national  gold 
coinage  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  money  then  made 
consisted  only  of  silver  pieces  of  low  value.  Many  foreign 
gold  coins  were,  however,  in  circulation.  In  exchanging  large 
sums  it  was  customary  to  reckon  by  toeight  of  bullion,  whue 
small  sums  were  exchanged  by  means  of  the  silver  currency. 
Subsequently^  and  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  different  denominations  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  by  the  period  of  the  Restoration  coins  of  gold  and  silver 
were  very  numerous,  those  of  the  latter  metal  being  made  of 
much  higher  value  than  formerly.  Since  then  the  varieties  of 
coins  have  numerically  decreased,  and  gold  has  been  established 
by  law  as  the  only  standard. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Old  English  times,  the  mvnetfras 
('  minters '  or '  moneyers ')  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  king, 
and  journeyed  with  him,  striking  money,  when  required,  at  ms 
command.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  amount  of  work  increased, 
permanent  mints  were  established  in  the  chief  towns.  In  Stephen's 
reign  certain  bishops,  barons,  and  monasteries  were  privileged 
to  coin  money.  Malpractices  among  the  moneyers  in  issumg 
debased  coinage  were  frequent,  and  were  visited  with  exemplary 
punishment  Relative  to  these  frauds,  an  official,  named  the 
gerffa  (later  reeve\  is  alluded  to  in  Old  English  Uws,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  the  responsible  hcM  of  the  M.  at  the 
time.  Ruding  observes  that  the  London  M.  did  not  receive  its 
full  constitution  of  superior  officers  till  the  eighteenth  jrear  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  a  comptroller  was  appowted  as  a 
check  upon  the  warden  and  master.  The  moneyers  were  always 
a  privileged  dan,  enjoying  exemption  from  certain  taxes  and 
public  dutieSi 
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The  Royal  M.,  wliere  the  current  coins  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  several  of  the  colonies  are  struck,  is  situated  at  Tower 
Hill,  London.  At  present  (1877)  its  removal  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  contemplated.  In  1 837,  a  Parliamentary  Select 
Committee  took  evidence  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  M.,  and  in  consequence  of  their  report  several  impor- 
tant chanijes  were  made  in  its  constitution.  In  185 1  the  Royal 
M.  became  a  governmental  department,  subject  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  practice  of  allowing  contractors,  or  moneyers,  to  conduct 
the  coina!:;;e  was  abolished.  The  remunerative  office  of  Master  of 
the  M.,  of  late  years  occupied  by  men  of  hij;h  scientific  attain- 
ments, was  abolished  on  the  death  of  the  late  Master  in  1869,  and 
the  nominal  Master  and  Worker  is  now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cliequer.  By  Act  33  Vict.,  any  person  or  importer  may,  under 
specified  conditions,  have  gold  bullion  coined  free  of  charge  at 
the  M.,  but  since  the  Bank  of  Eni^land  is  bound  by  Act  7  and 
8  Vict,  to  purchase  bullion,  previously  weighed  and  assayed,  at 
the  rate  of  ;^3,  17s.  9d.  per  oz.  of  standard  gold,  it  practically 
is  the  only  importer.  After  coining,  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
ceives the  gold  at  the  M.  price  of^^^,  17s.  lojd.  per  oz.,  whereby 
the  Bank  makes  a  profit  of  about  £2000  on  each  million.  The 
M.  purchases  silver  for  itself  at  the  lowest  market  price.  Act 
56  Geo.  III.,  ratified  by  Act  33  Vict.,  provides  that  the  pound 
weight  troy  of  standard  gold  contains  22  carats  fine  gold  and  2 
carats  of  alloy  (copper),  and  that  standard  silver  be  of  the  fine- 
ness of  1 1  oz.  2  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  and  18  pennyweights  of 
alloy  in  every  pound  weight  troy  ;  and  it  is  further  enacted  that 
20  pounds  weight  troy  of  standard  gold  be  coined  into  934*5  sove- 
reigns, and  that  66  shillings  be  coined  out  of  every  pound  troy 
of  standard  silver.  While  gold  coin  is  thus  issued  at  nearly  the 
market  value  of  bullion,  a  profit  or  seigniorage  accrues  to  the  M. 
from  the  silver  coinage,  for  a  shilling  is  intrinsically  only  worth 
about  lojd.  This  profit  enables  the  M.  to  issue  new  silver  coins 
for  worn  and  light  ones.  All  fees  and  profits  of  the  M.  are  paid 
into  the  Exchequer. 

Coining, — The  processes  pursued  in  coining  silver  and  bronze, 
as  compared  with  gold,  differ  so  very  slightly  in  detail,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  trace  the  course  of  the  latter.  At  stated 
times  the  Bank  of  England  sends  '  importations '  of  gold  in  the 
form  of  ingots,  each  of  180  oz.  weight,  and  previously  assayed, 
to  the  M.  The  ingots  are  there  weighed  and  assayed,  and  tiie 
proportion  of  copper  alloy  or  fine  gold  required  to  bring  them 
to  the  fineness  of  standard  gold  determinea.  The  ingots,  with 
the  ascertained  alloy,  are  then  melted  and  cast  into  bars.  The 
plumbago  cntcibles,  or  melting-pots  hold  each  a  charge  of  1200 
oz.,  which  fills  four  moulds.  The  bars  formed  in  the  moulds 
are  removed  and  quenched  with  water,  and  from  each  bar  two 
pieces  are  cut  off  for  assay.  If  the  assay  prove  satisfactory,  the 
sovereign  bars,  measuring  24  inches  long,  1*375  inches  wide, 
and  I  inch  thick,  pass,  after  being  weighed,  to  the  roUing-mill^ 
which  reduces  them  to  fillets  6  or  8  feet  long.  After  the  hollow 
ends  are  cut  off,  each  fillet  is  formed  into  lengths  of  18  inclies, 
which  are  annealed  in  copper  tubes,  and  then  plunged  into  cold 
water.  The  fillets  are  further  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling, 
and  on  issuing  from  the  gauging-mill  they  measure  I  '829  inches 
wide  and  '053  inches  thick.  At  this  stage  a  blank  is  now  and 
again  punched  out  of  a  fillet  for  comparison  with  a  standard 
weight,  a  variation  of  half  a  grain  only  being  allowed.  Two  inches 
of  one  end  of  each  fillet  are  next  pressed  thinner,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third,  in  a  flatting-mill y  and  after  the  whole  length  has 
been  re-passed  through  the  rolling-mill,  the  flatted  end  is  intro- 
duced between  two  fixed  cylinders  in  the  draw-bench.  The 
flatted  part  is  there  seized  hold  of  by  a  *dog,*  which  travels  with 
an  endless  chain,  and  draws  the  whole  fillet  through  the  cylin- 
ders, to  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  fillets  are 
previously  smeared  with  oil  to  prevent  the  excessive  heat, 
developed  by  friction,  destroying  the  surface  of  the  fillet.  On 
leaving  the  draw-bench  the  fillets  are  divided  into  four  lengths, 
and  from  each  a  test-blank  is  stamped  and  weighed.  The 
fillets,  freed  from  oil,  are  then  taken  to  the  screw-cutting  presses  lo 
be  cut  into  blanks.  The  perforated  metal  is  called  scissel  (Lat. 
sctndoy  *  I  cut  *),  and  returns  to  the  melting-pot.  The  blanks 
then  pass  on  to  the  weighing-room,  where  they  are  separated 
into  *  heavy,'  'light,*  and  'medium,*  by  marvellous  automaton 
weighing-machines  invented  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Pilcher  of  the  Royal  M.  These  machines  weigh  at  the  rate 
of  23  blanks  a  minute,  and  indicate  variations  of  yT^Vrr^h  of  a 
grain.  As  already  mentioned,  the  law  demands  that  934} 
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sovereigns  be  taken  out  of  20  pounds  troy  weight  of  gold,  whi^li 
gives  the  weight  of  a  sovereign  as  123*2744  grams*  Notwiih- 
standing  that  the  fillets  are  rolled  and  cut  with  mathenuiiol 
exactness,  the  blanks  are  found  to  differ  in  weight.  Tbehw 
recognises  the  fact,  and  allows  a  remedy  (from  Lat  ad  remed-.tun) 
which  is  fixed  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870  at  two-tenths  of  a 
grain  for  the  sovereign,  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  for  the  half- 
sovereign  over  or  under  the  standard  weight  The  mcdiam 
blanks  alone  reach  the  coining-press,  the  others  are  re-mcltcu. 
In  a  marking-machine  or  edge-corn presser,  the  edges  of  the  bli:.b 
are  thickened  by  reducing  the  diameter.  The  raised  eogc 
affords  a  protection  to  the  image  and  superscription  to  ^>; 
afterwards  added.  A  fter  annealing ,  and  blanching  or  brightaiing 
in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  blanks  are  converted  mio 
coins  in  the  screw  coining-press.  The  obverse  and  rcrerse 
devices  on  the  coins  are  obtained  from  the  upper  and  lover 
dies  (see  Die-Sinking),  together  with  the  crenaied  or  miil.^ 
edge  from  the  collar,  at  one  descent  of  the  press.  Tbe'perfcd 
coins  are  put  up  into  bags  containing  701  sovereigns  (180  ci  I. 
and  the  weight  and  assays  of  several  coins  being  tested,  the  Bai^k 
of  England  in  due  course  receives  the  coinage. 

English  gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  nlvcr 
to  40s.,  and  bronze  to  is.  Bronze  money  (composed  of  copter 
95,  tin  4,  and  zinc  I,  In  100  parts)  is  very  much  depreciatd 
in  value,  and  is  struck  principally  at  Birmingham,  byMecr\ 
Heaton,  under  contract  with  the  M.  At  a  weight  of  I22'50  gr^as 
or  '774  grain  below  the  theoretical  standard,  current  soTere:^! 
reach  the  limit  of  20s.  value,  and  half-sovereigns  cease  to  be  Icgu 
tender  for  los.  below  61*125  grains.  On  the  return  of  woni 
gold  coins  to  the  M.  a  deduction  is  made  for  loss  of  weight  beiuv 
the  legiilised  limits. 

The  coinage  of  the  Royal  M.  for  five  years  endug  1875  was 
as  follows : — 


Gold. 

SUver. 

BroBWk 

1S71 

187a 

1873 
1874 

1875 

15,261,44a 
3.384.568 

1.461,565 
943.364 

;C7ot'Si4 

ii»43.836 

1,081,674 

890,604 

594,000 

/7.6r6        i 
46..M8        ' 
69^813 

See  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  (Lood. 
1840),  and  G.  F.  Ansell,  The  Royal  M.  (3d  ed.  1875). 

Min'uet  (Fr.  menuei,  from  Lat  miner),  the  name  of  asiov. 
graceful  dance.  It  is  named  from  the  sh^  steps  used  in  lix 
dance.    Properly,  M.  is  the  name  of  the  mnsic  or  air. 

Min'ute,  in  Horology,  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hoar  ;  aod  in 
angular  measurement  is  the  60th  part  of  a  degree.  In  archiiK- 
ture,  it  is  the  60th  part  of  the  shah  of  the  colomn. 

Blinute  is  the  name  given  to  a  draft  of  the  procednre  of  any 
meeting,  and  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  taken  down 
briefly,  with  a  view  to  its  afterwards  being  engrossed  ot  cnhrf  ri 
In  Scotch  law  a  M.  is  a  memorandum  or  record  of  some  act  of 
a  court,  or  of  contending  parties. 

Mi'ocene  (Gr.  '  less  recent  *)  is  the  name  given  in  gwlogj  ^ 
Lyell  to  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations,  coming  between  ibe 
Eocene  and  Pliocene.  About  25  per  cent  of  its  fossils  irc 
represented  in  living  species.  In  Bntain  the  M.  is  rciy  poo-'f 
developed,  and  only  in  limited  localities,  Dartmoor  in  Deroa. 
and  Mull,  off  the  W.  of  Scotland.  On  the  Continent,  ill  o>n 
Central  Europe,  there  is  an  enormous  development  It  ^ 
divided  into  three  well-marked  subdivisions  —  the  L^^^^ 
Middle^  and  Upper,  The  Lower  is  entirely  a  freshwater  dc[  •^\ 
and  consists  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  sandstone.  It  ^ 
well  developed  in  Switzerland  (Molasse  deposits),  Croatia.  Foe- 
tainebleau,  Auvergne,  and  all  through  Germany;  and  its r.«ra 
presents  distinct  subtropical  characteristics.  The  MidJ^  ^ 
somewhat  marine,  but  has  the  same  land-plants  as  the  \o^- 
It  is  very  typical  in  Touraine,  and  also  occurs  io  Swititriici, 
Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  and  the  United  States.  Ther<'r' 
consists  of  thin  laminated  marine  marls  and  limettoiies»  n(^  11 
fossil  remains.  500  plants  and  840  insects  have  been  docnbrJ 
by  Heer  from  the  Upper  Molasse  depositt  of  Svitxeilwi-    l^ 
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flcn  strong  retembles  the  American  tjrpes;  and  fishes  and 
rvpdles  abooBML  The  first  fossil  fox  is  here  fonnd,  with  remains 
I  of  the  Dinotherimn  and  Mastodon.  The  sab-tropical  climatic 
eoaditioDS,  which  the  Bf.  deposits  imply,  seem  to  have  extended 
flp  to  the  70th  latitude^  embracing  toe  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland^ 
ftiid  Greenhnd. 

ICrUeaa  is  the  name  of  a  fiunily  that  during  the  Z3th  c 
emigrtted  to  Fiance  from  Florence,  and  subseouently  obtained 
the  marqaisate  of  M.  in  ProYen9e.  The  one  who  luui  given  it 
•n  ondying  interest  is  the  great  revolutionary  orator,  GREibriel 
Hoaord  ae  Biqaetti,  Coxnta  de  M.,  son  of  Victor  Riquetti, 
Mtn{uts  de  M.,  who  was  bom  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  March  9, 
1749)  and  came  into  the  world  a  prodigy  of  size  and  ugliness. 
At  the  age  of  three  his  ugliness  was  increased  by  smallpox.  The 
child  was  impish  in  habits  as  well  as  looks,  exhibiting  such  ter- 
rific activity  m  mind  and  body  that  his  father — rather  heedlessly, 
;or  be  was  corresponding  with  the  nncte — likens  him  to  '  a 
oepbcw  of  the  devil.'  No  child  had  probably  a  worse  up- 
Hr.oging.  Victor  Kiquetti  was  a  domestic  tyrant  of  the  maddest  • 
Uud,  who  wrote  philanthropic  and  economic  pamphlets,  and 
alicii  hmuM  V A  fHt  des  Hammes^  but  who  treated  his  wife  and 
chiidren  with  unspeakable  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
caased  to  be  issu«i  against  them  no  fewer  than  fiftv-four  lAtres 
4t  (aduU  Bl.  was  placed  under  a  succession  ot  tutors  who 
coold  not  manage  him ;  he  was  then  entered  in  the  Bern  regi- 
mat  of  the  Marouis  de  lAmbcrt,  and  henceforth  his  career  till 
Uw  outbreak  of  tne  Kevolution  is  a  mberable  record  of  vicious 
iodaigene^  varied  by  imprisonment,  attacks  of  disease}  and  the 
pndttction  of  literary  essays.  Most  of  these  are  necessarily 
lalnclctt,  for  M.  was  not  in  any  sense  a  scholar  or  a  student ; 
Ut  Ui  Traiti  tU  la  MythologU^  Traiti  de  la  Langue  Franfoise, 
EiseidihUtUraiuft  AndenneetModimit  may  still  possess  an 
merest  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose  name  cannot  be  forgotten 
n  the  history  of  Fiance.  His  La  Moitarckie  Fnunenne  sous  U 
MUne  U  Grand  (1788),  and  Nisiaire  Secriie  dt  la  Cour  di 
BerUn  (1789),  are  the  result  of  a  temporary  refuge  in  Pnissia. 
Bot  it  was  not  till  1789  that  the  passionate  and  powerful  genius 
of  )C  fonnd  fit  expression.  Rejected  by  the  nobles  of  Provence 
as  their  representative,  he  suddenly  denounced  the  order  as  '  m 
all  coo&tries  and  in  all  ages  the  enemies  of  the  people/  and 
threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  another  Marius.  Elected 
by  the  Third  Estate  as  diputiiax  Aix  and  Marseille,  the  moment 
U  appeared  in  the  Assembly  he  took  the  foremost  place  by  the 
irt  and  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  On  the  memorable  23d  of 
Jtme,  when  De  Br^zd  entered  the  Assembly  with  the  king's 
orders  for  them  to  depart,  M.  bellowed  through  the  tempest  of 
voices : '  Go^  tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  can 
drive ns hence!'  Yet  he  detested  the  mere  anarchy  of  mobs, 
and  to  prevent  insurrection  instituted  (8th  July  1789)  the 
.Vjt.-)aal  Guard.  Gradually  the  Court  drew  towards  him  in  its 
leeUenesi  and  despair,  and  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was 
ipeat  in  an  effort,  hopeless  indeed,  but  carried  on  with  daunt- 
^  lesolntioii  and  indomitable  will,  to  restrain  the  ever-increas- 
ing oiadness  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  force  upon  the  nation 
,  v.iae  form  of  constitntional  life  and  some  wreck  of  royalty.  It 
:» a  striking  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  the 
»F>lendoQr  of  his  eloquence,  that,  without  allies  and  without  fol- 
•oven,  he  ruled  imperiously  the  fiercest  and  most  lawless 
Assembly  that  has  ever  met  in  the  history  of  mankind.  On  the 
U  of  February  1791  he  took  his  place  as  President  of  Assemblv ; 
Ut  tlie  excesses  of  passion  had  consumed  him ;  for  a  few  weeks 
tie  ttmggled  on,  his  spirit  aflame,  his  body  a  mass  of  corruption, 
'tit  the  27th  Marchy  when,  after  speaking  five  limes,  he  left  the 
•liMinbly  for  ever.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  April.  His  numerous 
vodu  are  most  completely  collected  in  the  edition  of  1825-27, 
9  voLk  The  best  book  upon  M.  is  Dumont's  Sotivenus  sur  Af, 
*Ptf.  183a).  See  also  Mimoira  Bio^aphiques^  &c,  edited  by 
UcasdeM<mtigny(8  vols.  Par.  1834);  Vermorel's  M^  sa  Vie^ 
•»  Ofiwns^  ses  Diumirs  (5  vols.  Par.  1864)  \  and  Reynaud's 
M^ftla  ConstUaenU  (Par.  1872}. 

IQr^acto  (Lat.  '  something  wonderful ')  is  a  name  which  has 
Wn  Qsed  in  a  very  loose  sense  for  'anything  wonderful,  any- 
thing for  which  the  proximate  cause  could  not  be  discovered, 
*M  anything  in  which  divine  agency  was  specially  indicated.' 
More  strictly  it  is  defined  as  'an  event  in  the  external  world 


brought  about  by  the  immediate  efficiency  or  simple  volition  of 
God.  According  to  Christian  teaching  generally,  a  miracle  is 
'an  incident  accomplished  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  who  thus 
manifests  his  will  to  humanity,  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  truth  of  a  doctrine '  {cf.  Matt  ix.  2-8 ;  John 
x1.  15,  42,  45).  The  principal  question  connected  with  miracles 
is  their  value  as  a  proof  of  a  divme  revelation.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, on  the  one  hand,  that  miracles  are  the  only  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  revelation ;  on  the  other,  that  they  are  neither 
neccJisary  nor  available,  becaufse,  '  as  faith  must  be  founded  on 
the  truth  as  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  any  amount  of  external 
evidence  can  produce  faitn,  or  enable  us  to  see  that  to  be  true 
which  we  could  not  so  apprehend  without  it*  The  view  held  by 
the  more  moderate  theologians  is  that  the  evidence  of  miracles 
is  important  and  decisive,  but  at  the  same  time  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  that  of  the  truth  itself;  in  other  words,  that  '  the  pouit 
which  miracles  are  designed  to  prove  is  not  so  much  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  taught  as  the  divine  mission  of  the  teacher.'  (i) 
It  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  validity  and  importance 
of  miracles  as  seals  of  a  divine  mission,  that  as  a  fact  God  has 
confirmed  his  revelations  by  them.  (2)  The  sacred  writen  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  as  proofs  that  their  message  was  from  God. 
llius^  in  the  Acts  of  tne  Apostles  it  is  stated  that  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  divers  wonders  and  miraculous 
gifts,  and  that  Christ  himself  was  approved  \ij  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs  (Acts  iL  22,  43,  &c.).  (3)  Christ  constantly 
appealed  to  his  miracles  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission  (<^  John 
V.  20,  36 ;  X.  25,  &C.). 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  miracles  are 
Iqgion.  I.  It  is  objected  that  they,  as  generally  defined, 
'  involve  a  suspension,  or  alteration,  or  violation'of  the  laws  of 
nature,'  which  laws  are  absolutely  immutable,  so  that  miracles 
are  impossible.  2.  With  othera  the  objection  goes  farther  back, 
and  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  denied  by  (i)  Pantheists,  who 
affirm  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  natural  and  super- 
natural events ;  (2)  by  those  who  hold  that  miracles,  as  suppos- 
ing separate  individual  acts  of  the  divine  will,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  an  absolute  Being ;  and  (3)  by  those  who 
hold  that '  if  God  interfere  in  the  natural  order  of  events  which 
are  produced  by  causes  which  he  has  ordained,  it  can  only  be  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  his  work.'  3.  Again  it  is  objected 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  an  event  is  miraculous  or 
when  it  is  due  to  natural  causes,  since  we  have  not  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  such  causes,  and  more  especially  as 
accordin|^  to  the  Bible  '  lying  wondera  have  been  wrought  by 
evil  spirits  through  the  medium  of  magicians  and  fiilse  pro- 
phets'  (Exod.  vil  XX,  12,22,  viil  7;  Deut  xiii.  I,  2;  Matt 
xxiv,  24),  which  are  real  miracles  in  the  sense  of  not  being  due 
to  natural  causes.  4.  One  of  the  most  formidable  objections 
is  Hume's  famous  one,  that  no  human  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  since,  according  to  our 
twofold  experience,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  witnesses 
should  be  mistaken  than  that  the  course  of  nature  should  have 
been  violated. 

An  important  Question  connected  with  the  belief  in  miracles  is 
the  time  when  miraculous  powers  ceased  to  be  granted  to  men. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, they  were  poured  out  on  the  Apostles.  The  continuance 
of  those  powers  in  the  primitive  church  is  alleged  by  divines  of 
all  churches  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
The  most  prevailing  opinion  among  Protestant  writers  is  tliat 
they  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  being  withdrawn, 
as  no  longer  needed,  when  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (325).  According  to  other  writers,  who  give 
copious  'proof  of  their  statements,  they  were  continued  to  the 
5th  c  to  the  6th  c,  and  to  the  Reformation.  That  they  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  day  is  maintained  and  believed  to 
be  proved  by  the  most  respectable  testimony  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  See  Middleton's  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers^  drv.  (Works,  X755),  Babbage's  Bridgewater  Treatise 
(1838),  Essays  and  Reviews  (Lond.  1861),  Mosley's  Bampton 
Lectures  (1865),  Hodge's  Syst,  Tkeol.  (Edinb.  1873). 

Miracle  Plftya.  See  Mysteries,  Miracle  Pi.ays  and 
Moralities. 

Virago'  (Fr.,  'something  seen  as  in  a  mirror*)  is  a 
peculiar  optical  phenomenon,    occasioned  by  certain   atmos- 
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pheric  conditions.  It  is  very  often  seen  by  travellers  in  the 
neated  sand  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  mariners  in  high 
latitudes.  In  the  former  cases  the  air  close  to  the  strongly  heated 
ground  is  rarefied  so  as  to  become  less  dense  than  the  higher 
strata.  The  great  tranquillity  of  the  atmosphere  permits  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  for  some  time,  and  consequently  rays 
of  light  in  passing  down  through  the  lower  strata  of  air,  which 
are  becoming  less  and  less  dense  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
ground,  are  sufiering  continual  refraction,  so  that  they  travel  in 
curved  lines,  which  tend  ultimately  to  turn  up.  Now  the  direc- 
tion in  which  any  object  is  seen  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
rays  from  the  object  enter  the  eye,  and  hence,  under  certain 
conditions  like  those  above  indicated,  a  cloud  at  a  considerable 
altitude  in  the  sky  may  really  be  seen  projected  on  the  ground 
like  a  lake.  The  corresponding  marine  phenomenon,  commonly 
called  looming^  is  similarly  explained,  though  the  conditions  are 
reversed.  Here  the  density  of  the  air  increases  as  we  approach 
the  chilly  surface  of  the  sea,  and  hence  the  light-rays  travel  in 
arches  whose  vertices  point  upwards.  A  vessel  below  the  visible 
horizon  of  the  spectator  is  thus  frequently  seen  projected  on 
the  sky  at  a  considerable  elevation.  As  a  rule  there  are  more 
images  than  one  visible,  which  are  alternately  reversed  and 
erect,  and  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
gradual  variation  in  density,  and  therefore  in  refractive  index 
of  the  vertical  column,  may  render  possible  several  distinct 
trajectories  of  rays  terminating  at  the  points.  The  Fata  Mor- 
gana (a.  V.)  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  explained  upon  the  same 
principles. 

Miramidii',  a  river  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  flows  in'^a  N.E.  direction,  and,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  New- 
castle, and  has  a  large  export  trade  in  timber.  The  salmon  and 
cod  fisheries  at  its  mouth  are  valuable. 

Mir'amon,  Miguel,  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  September 
29,  1832,  entered  the  military  academy  of  Chapultepec  (1846), 
and  received  his  commission  (1852).  He  opposed  the  revolution 
of  1855,  defeated  Juarez  at  Salamanca  (1855),  and  was  appointed 
president  ad  intenm  in  the  room  of  Zuloaga  (1859).  He  failed 
in  an  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and,  execrated  for  his  share  in  the 
'massacre  of  Tacubaya,*  was  forced  (i860)  to  take  refuge  in 
Europe,  where  he  visited  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
courts.  On  the  accession  of  Maximilian  (q.  v.)  to  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  M.  was  made  grand-marshal  (1863)  and  ambassador  to 
Berlin  (1864);  but  in  1866,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  he  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  and  undertook  the  defence 
of  Queretaro,  which  was  captured  May  15,  1867.  Along  with 
Maxunilian  and  Tomas  Mejia,  M.  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
sentenced,  and  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  June  19, 
1867. 

Miran'dola,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  in  a 
flat,  rice-growing  district,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bologna.  It 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  an  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  M.  and 
Concordia,  who  belonged  to  the  famous  Pico  family.  Francesco 
Maria  sold  the  duchy  of  M.  to  Modena  in  1710.     Pop.  (1874) 

13.170. 

Mire'court,  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  1 7  miles  N.W.  of  Epinal.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lace  manu- 
facture which  extends  12  miles  in  every  direction.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  leather,  hosiciy,  and  em- 
broidered articles.     Pop.  (1872)  5089. 


j^ 


r'or  (Fr.  miroir^  from  Lat.  miror^  *  I  wonder,  I  admire  *), 
a  looking-glass,  or  an  instrument  with  a  highly  polished  surface 
capable  of  reflecting  the  image  of  objects  presented  to  it.  Hand 
mirrors  of  polished  metal  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Egyptians  made  them  from  copper,  the  Romans, 
during  the  empire,  from  silver  cliiefly,  and  a  kind  of  white  metal 
is  still  used  in  the  East.  Golden  mirrors  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  but  Beckmann  {History  of  Inventions)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  this  precious  metal  was  only  used  for  the  M.- 
frame.  Ancient  mirrors  of  obsidian  and  other  stones  are  believed 
by  the  same  author  to  have  been  made  rather  for  ornament  than 
utility.  Pliny  states  that  glass  mirrors  backed  with  leaf-metal 
were  made  at  Sidon ;  metal  mirrors  were  not,  however,  super-  u 
seded  by  glass  in  Europe  till  the  13th  c.     Polished  plate-glass  [ 
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(see  Glass)  silvered  on  the  reverse  surface  is  now  exdoslTdy 
employed  for  mirrors.  An  amalgam  of  tin  was  uied  in  *  siher- 
ing '  down  to  184a  Drayton,  an  English  chemist,  then  der^sed 
a  method  of  coating  the  glass  with  a  thin  layer  of  sUrer  pr^ 
cipitated  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  siWer  by 
means  of  highly  oxydisable  essential  oils.  Tartaric  sdd  has  siccr 
been  substituted  for  the  latter.  The  glass  is  well  cleaned  &nd 
heated,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  solutions  of  silver 
and  tartaric  acid  have  been  poured  on  the  glass,  the  silvering  is 
efTected.  The  process  is  completed  by  washing  the  glas?  m^th 
water,  and  after  drying,  applying  varnish  to  protect  the  silvrr 
from  friction.  M.  Lenoir  has  recently  discovered  thai  by 
sprinkling  a  dilute  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  mercon 
and  potassium  over  the  silver  afler  washing,  that  an  amal^-am, 
whiter  than  pure  silver,  more  adhesive  to  the  glass,  with  less 
affinity  for  sulphur  vapours,  is  instantly  produced. 

Mir'za,  a  contraction  of  the  Persian  '  Mir-zadeh,'  t^  son  of 
a  prince.  Appended  to  the  surname  it  is  the  title  of  a  prince ; 
prefixed,  it  is  a  common  style  of  honour. 

Mirzapore'  ('  Prince-town'),  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  station  on  the  railway,  448  miles 
N.W.  from  Calcutta,  and  53  E.  from  Allahabad :  pop.  (1S72) 
67,274.  It  is  a  town  of  modem  date,  with  numeroas  mosques, 
temples,  and  ghauts^  or  bathing-places.  It  was  formerly  iIk 
cotton  emporium  of  Central  India,  before  the  days  of  railways ; 
and  still  conducts  a  large  trade  both  by  river  and  rail  la  tk 
year  1876-77  the  principal  exports  were  thus  returned: Haw 
cotton,  jf 45,000;  oil-seeds,  ;£50,ooo;  stone,  /i6,ooo;  sugar, 
jf  26,000.  The  import  of  European  piece-goods  was  valued  i\ 
;f  148,000.  The  exports  down  stream  during  the  first  six  month> 
of  1876  were  valued  at  ;£'32,000,  chiefly  stone  and  cotton.  Ilieit 
are  manufactures  of  carpets,  cottons,  and  silk.  The  military 
cantonments  are  3  miles  N.E. — ^The  district  of  \L  lies  between 
the  native  states  of  Bundelcund,  the  Behar  district  of  Shahabi<:i, 
and  the  Ganges :  area,  5217  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1873)  1,015,8:^ 
The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millets,  sugar-cane^  and  cotton. 
The  sandstone  of  Chunar  is  extensively  quarried.  Other  pn>- 
ducts  are  kunkur  limestone,  saltpetre,  iron,  and  slate. 

Misdexnean'our  (from  mtr,  'wrongly'  or  'astraj,'  and 
demeanour^  from  Fr.  demenir^  *  to  lead  *  or  *  drive  *).  The  lena 
is  generally  used  in  law  in  contradistinction  to  Felony  (q.  rk 
and  comprehends  all  offences  which  do  not  amount  to  felony. 
Every  infringement  of  a  public  statute  is  a  M.,  though  no  pena.;y 
for  infringement  be  stated. 

Misere're  (Lat  '  Have  mercy  upon  me  \  the  familiar  name 
in  Catholic  usage  of  the  5Xst  Psalm  (50th  in  the  Vul^).  h 
is  one  of  the  '  Penitential  Psalms,'  and  occurs  very  often  in  \he 
services  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nowhere  so  impressively  is  w 
the  office  of  the  Tembrct  in  Holy  Week. 

Miserere  (in  Fr.  misiricorde^  or  patienci^^  in  medixval  ckoir- 
stalls,  was  a  projecting  bracket,  often  elaborately  carved,  affixed 
to  the  under  side  of  the  seat,  which,  the  seat  turning  on  bingfi. 
was  designed  to  form  a  rest  for  the  occupant  of  the  stall  dmic: 
the  standing  portions  of  the  service. 

Misfea'sance  (Fr.  '  a  wrong-doing ')  is  a  law  term  denotirc 
the  doing  of  a  wrong.  Nonfeasance  is  the  omitting  to  do  tbi 
which  should  have  been  done. 

Mise'no.  Oapo  di,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy, 
91  miles  W.S.W.  of  Naples,  Here  stood  the  ancient  MisftMn, 
whose  harbour  was,  under  Augustus,  made  the  station  for  ^ 
Tyrrhenian  fleet. 

Mish'mi  Bitter  is  'a  stomachic  and  tonic  much  used  is 
Bengal,  and  is  derived  from  the  golden-yellow,  woody  root  d 
Coptis  Teeta,  a  small,  stcmless  plant,  found  in  the  MiihoJ 
Mountains,  E.  of  Assam.  The  "bitter  rhizomes  of  an  Amerifaa 
species  are  also  used  for  a  like  purpose.     See  Corns. 

Mish'na  (Heb.  *  learning,'  from  sAanaJi,  to  leam,  to  r^paf. 
although  by  the  Christian  fathers  it  was  translated  deutemv,  i» 
if  from  sAeni,  second  [u.  law])  had  its  origin  in  tndi'-^l 
gjosses  upon  the  Law.  It  was  the  work  of  the  *  Scribes '  of  t>J 
Great  Synagogue  (B.C.  530-220)  to  preserve  the  text,  to  expU^ 
its  precepts  in  accordance  with  collateral  tradition,  and  to  m- 
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stnid  the  people  ia  the  synagogues  and  the  schools.  For.  the 
better  keeping  of  the  old  precepts  they  erected  also  certain 
'Fences,' or  new  injonctions.  Next  came  the  Scribes  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (B.a  220-32O  A.D.),  and  at  the  end  of  eight  hnndred 
yean,  the  ordinances,  injunctions,  prohibitions,  precepts— old 
ind  new,  traditional,  derived,  and  enacted — ^had  grown  to  such 
balk  that  thej  ooold  no  longer  be  mastered  in  uieir  scattered 
and  diiefly  onwritten  form.  The  reduction  of  the  whole  un- 
wiitten  law  into  a  code  was  accomplished  aboat  320  A.D.  by  the 
cofflbiaed  efforts  of  all  the  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rabbi  Jehuda  the  Holy.  See  £.  Deutsch's  UL  Remams;  art. 
«Tilmiid'(Lond.  1874). 

ICakolcs',  a  town  of  Hungary,  county  of  Borsod,  in  the  rich 
wheat-growing  valley  of  Sajo,  95  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pesth  by  rail. 
It  has  a  hand^me  Protestant  Church  and  a  theatre,  and  a  large 
trade  in  wine,  melons,  &c     Pop.  (1869)  21,199. 

IGino'mer  means  in  law  the  misnaming  of  a  person.  For- 
merly, in  a  criminal  indictment,  an  error  in  the  name  of  a  defen- 
dant was  fatal  to  it.  But  when  this  occurs  the  Court  is  now  by 
statute  required  to  amend  the  indictment,  and  the  case  proceeds 
aoooniiagly. 

nspri'tion  and  Gbntempf  are  terms  in  law  denoting 
those  offences  next  nnder  the  degree  of  treason  or  felony.  M. 
of  felony  is  the  concealing  of  it  without  assenting  to  it 

Karepresenta'tion  is  in  law  the  kind  of  falsehood  which 
the  law  punishes  or  gives  redress  for.  See  Lie;  Perjury; 
TiADE Masks,  Frauds  in  ;  Insurance;  Director. 

Kisa'al  Si  a  book  containing  all  that  is  required  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  (Lat  Missa),  that  is,  the  fixed  '  ordinary ' 
and  'canon,'  with  the  changeable  Introits,  Collects,  Gospels, 
Epistles,  &C.  With  the  object  of  introducing  uniformity  in  place 
of  the  almost  endless  variations  which  had  been  in  use  up  to  the 
Reformation,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  a  bull  of 
Pope  Pius  v.,  the  Roman  M.  was  in  1570  prescribed  for  use  in 
all  churches,  except  those  which  had  had  one  of  their  own  for 
two  centuries.  The  M.  is  a  development  of  the  ancient  Sacra- 
mentaries. 

Xia'aioxis  are  expeditions  sent  into  infidel  countries  for  the 
propagation  of  leligioiL  Such  expeditions,  in  one  form  or 
aaother,  have  been  sent  out  in  coimection  with  all  religions 
pooessing  any  degree  of  vitality,  /.^.,  the  Buddhist  and  Mo- 
hammfdan.  The  present  article  deals  solely  with  the  M.  of  the 
Christian  Church. 
L  Early  M,  ef  the  Church. — ^The  first  missionaries  were  of 
j  cnxiK  the  apostles,  and  their  successors  laboured  unremittingly 
I  till  the  Christian  religion  was  established  as  the  state  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire  (325).  After  that  event  the  Church  was  in  a 
position  to  direct  her  efforts  farther  afield.  In  348  a  converted 
Goth  of  the  name  of  Ulfilas  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent 
to  convert  his  countr3rmen,  a  work  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  being  a  Gothic  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Ireland  in  431  by  St.  Palladius,  who  was  followed  by  St 
Patrick  in  44a  From  the  Church  which  was  founded  in  Ireland 
M  were  sent  to  Alban  (afterwards  part  of  Scotland)  (see  St. 
Columba),  and  to  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  the  N.  of  Europe. 
(Huistianity  was  unquestionably  introduced  into  Britain  durmg 
the  time  it  was  held  by  the  Romans,  but  was  extinguished  by  the 
bfasion  and  conquest  of  the  heathen  Germans,  except  in  Wales. 
A  mission  was  sent  to  the  country  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
597*  Augustine,  the  leader  of  it,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
^lish,  and  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Christian 
religion  was  speedily  re-established  in  the  country.  About  the 
ume  time  Colnmbajius,'an  Irish  monk,  introduced  Christianity 
into  Buf]^undy,  and  after  he  was  banished  firom  the  country  con- 
tinned  hn  labours  among  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  After  his 
<Ia^  (61$)  St.  Gall  and  St  Kilian  continued  the  work  in  Swit- 
leriand,  Suabia,  and  Franconia.  -  Christianity  was  introduced 
ioto  K.  (^rmany  early  in  the  7th  c.  by'Amandus,  and  into  Hol- 
land by  St  Eloy,  and  the  Enjglish  bishops  Wilfrith  (677)  and 
Willelnod  (692).  The  great  missionary  of  this  time  was  St  Boni- 
£ice  (q.  v.),  who  laboured  in  (jermany  for  forty  years  (715-755). 
A  Prankish  mission  was  sent  to  Denmark  about  825  under  Ebbo^ 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  another  soon  after  under  Ansgar 
((].  ▼.),  the  'Apostle  of  the  North,'  who  also  went  to  Sweden 
(about  830).  The  Christianity  of  these  northern  countries  which 
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had  become  almost  extinct,  was  revived  in  the  loth  c.  and  nth 
c  hj  English  missionaries,  who  also  went  to  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. A  countrv  which  seems  to  have  attracted  M.  to  it  at  a 
very  early  period  is  India,  whither  Christianity  is  said  to  have 
been  first  carried  by  St  Thomas,  Bi.  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  it  firom  Alexandria  about  the  end  of  the  2d  c  and  the  bmn* 
nine  of  the  4th  c.,  and  one  seems  to  have  been  sent  ftom  &ig- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Alfred. 

II.  Modem  A/.— r After  the  nth  c  missionary  effort  slumbered 
till  the  great  awakening  of  the  Reformation.  Since  then  it  has 
been  increasingly  active.  We  may  note  (i)  Roman  Catholic  At, 
—The  discovery  of  America  opened  up  a  new  field  for  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  and  the  Church  eveiywhere  followed  up  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniarcis.    At  this  time  also  the 

freat  missionary  organisation  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  was  formed, 
rands  Xavier  (q.  v.),  one  of  LovoUi^  associates,  went  to  India 
in  1542,  where  he  produced  a  reformation  among  the  European 
settlers,  and  baptized  the  natives  by  tens  of  thousands,  repeat- 
ing the  work  in  Ceylon,  whither  he  went  in  1547.  He  then 
went  to  Japan,  where  he  laboured  for  three  years,  and  founded 
a  mission  which  produced  extraordinarjr  fruits.  Although  Xavier 
did  not  succeed  m  penetrating  into  China,  the  Jesuits  afterwards 
accomplished  it,  and  met  with  great  success.  For  the  more 
systematic  working  of  M.  a  co^regation  of  cardinals  was 
appointed  at  Rome  in  1622 — ^the  (Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide — ^which  is  the  most  perfect  missionary  organisation  in 
the  world.  (2)  Protestant  ilf.— Missionary  effort  in  the  Church 
of  England  was  revived  in  the  i6th  c.,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
in  connection  with  voya^  of  discovery  and  the  foundation 
of  colonies.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  tmie  '  that  the  Church 
should  be  planted  on  all  ground  which  was  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  CrowxL*  The  Church  was  accordingly 
established  in  the  North  American  colonies,  and  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1649.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  founded  in  1698,  was  incorporated 
in  1 701  under  the  name  of  the  Socie^  for  Promoting  Cnristian 
Knowledge,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  originated.  Other  societies  are  the  Baptist 
Society  (founded  1792),  the  London  Missionary  Society  (1795), 
which,  at  first  supported  by  English  Protestants  generally,  has 
now  beoi  left  in  great  measure  to  the  Independents.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  formally  established  in 
1818.  The  Churches  in  Scotland-^Established,  Free,  United 
Presbyterian,  &c. — ^have  all  their  missionary  societies.  The 
great  American  society,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  M.,  which 
was  established  in  i8ia  But  the  Church  which  perhaps  deserves 
the  title  of  missionary  above  all  others  is  the  Moravian,  which 
established  M.  to  the  Hottentots  (1736),  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
(1737),  in  S.  Carolina  and  Algiers  (1739),  in  Ceylon,  Amster- 
dam, &c  Within  the  last  fifty  years  missionary  work  has  made  a 
great  advance,  and  its  present  position  is  briefly  as  follows : — 
Africa, — ^The  northern  coast  is  practically  untouched,  being 
wholly  Mohammedan.  M.  begin  at  Senegal,  and  alon^  the  W. 
coast  are  many  M.  more  or  less  prosperous,  founded  by  the 
Wesleyan,  Church  of  England,  American  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian  (Scotland),  the  Basel,  and  the  Baptist  Societies. 
In  South  Africa,  where  the  greatest  conquests  have  been  made, 
there  are  about  450  missionaries,  and  90  native  labourers.  In 
Egypt  the  most  prosperous  M.  belong  to  the  American  United 
Presbyterian  Churdu  In  Madagascar,  where  Christianitv  is  now 
the  established  religion,  there  are  Bi.  belonging  to  the  London, 
the  Propagation,  and  the  Norwegian  Societies,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  Island  of  Mauritius  the 
M.  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Asia, — In  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  there  are  M.  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church,  &c.  In  India  and 
Ceylon  M.  were  carried  on  in  1872  bv  35  Missionarpr  Societies, 
besides  local  agencies,  with  551  ordamed  missionanes,  besides 
native  labourers.  In  (^ina  there  are  about  30  agencies  at  work, 
with  about  900  ordained  missionaries,  half  of  whom  come 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  Indian  ArchipeUigo  and  the  Straits 
the  M.  belong  principally  to  the  Dutch,  Rhenish,  Gossner's,  and 
Propagation  Societies.  In  Polynesia  M.  have  been  very  sue- 
cesafiil.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  than  300  islands  have 
cast  off  idolatry.    ^M/rwo.— The  great  mission  fields  here  are 
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Mexico,  S.  America,  and  the  W.  India  Islands.  Several  socie- 
ties, British  and  Canadian,  especially  the  Wesleyan  and  Church 
of  England  societies,  are  at  work  among  the  Indians  in  the 
British  Possessions. 

In  187 1,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Butler,  there  were  throughout 
the  world  2165  Protestant  missionaries,  2078  female  missionaries, 
and  9886  native  preachers  and  catechists.  In  1874  the  receipts  of 
the  various  missions  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  jf  872, 906,  in 
Continental  Europe  to  ;£^i  10,965,  in  America  tO;^472,5o8.  See 
Dr.  Maclear's  History  of  Christian  Missions  During  the  Middle 
A^es  (Lond  1874),  and  Hassell's  From  Pole  to  Pole  (Lond. 
1874) ;  also  article  Bible  Society. 

Mississippi  (Ind.  Missi Sepe,  'great  river*),  the  principal 
river  of  N.  America,  and  after  the  Amazon,  and  perhaps  the 
Congo,  the  mightiest  in  the  world,  rises  in  Lake  Itaska,  on  the 
densely-wooded  plateau  of  Minnesota,  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  at  an  elevation  of  1680  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course 
is  southerly,  and  its  length  in  a  straight  line  is  1 164  miles,  but 
with  its  windings  2800.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of  1,244,000  sq. 
miles,  an  extreme  depth  of  120  feet,  and  a  mean  velocity  of  3*39 
feet  per  second.  The  M.  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  pushing 
forward  a  long  tongue  of  land,  by  three  main  *  passes,'  respectively 
1677,  1440,  and  900  feet  wide.  Till  it  reaches  the  Missouri  (q.  v.) 
it  flows  through  a  broken  picturesque  country  of  heath  and  pine 
forest,  its  narrow  course  in  parts  confined  on  either  side  by  car- 
boniferous bluffs  200  feet  high,  and  impeded  by  numerous  rapids, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (18  feetj,  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids  (24),  and  Rock  Island  Rapids  (22).  Below 
the  Missouri,  or  X300  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  basin  entirely 
changes  character.  Here  the  enormous  stream  rolls  through  a 
rich,  level,  alluvial  bed,  mostly  covered  with  forests  on  the  E. 
bank,  and  stretching  away  to  the  W.  in  boundless  prairies.  The 
M.  is  subject  to  most  destructive  annual  floods,  to  guard  against 
which  vast  levees  have  been  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  valley 
States.  Louisiana  alone  has  erected,  on  its  780  miles  of  river- 
front, 75,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earthworks.  The  new  levees 
(1873)  ^^^  22  ^^^^  ^ig^>  142  a>t  the  base,  and  have  a  cross  section 
of  1672  sq.  feet  An  appeal  is  now  (1877)  being  made  to  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  over  the  entire  care  and  cost  of 
the  works,  and  a  recent  estimate  by  United  States  engineers  gives 
the  cost  of  a  complete  system  at  $36,000,000,  and  of  the  yearly 
repairs  at  $2,000,000.  The  maximum  rise  of  the  river  at  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  and  Cairo,  respectively  370,  480,  and  1097  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth,  is  52  feet.  The  delta,  formed  by  sediment 
brought  down  chiefly  by  the  Missouri,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  river,  having  an  estimated  area  of  38,600  sq.  miles. 
Besides  the  Missouri,  the  M.  receives  the  Red  River,  Yazoo, 
Arkansas,  Ohio,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  navigable 
streams.  It  passes  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis, 
St  Louis,  &c.,  and  is  navigable  for  great  river-steamers  as  far 
as  St  Anthony,  2037  miles. 

lllississippi,  a  southern  state  of  the  American  Union, 
bounded  W.  by  the  rivers  M.  and  Piarl,  E.  by  Alabama,  N.  by 
Tennessee,  and  S.  by  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area, 
47,156  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  827,922,  of  whom  445,026  are 
coloured.  The  country,  entered  in  the  N.E.  by  the  limestone 
spurs  of  the  Appalachians,  has  a  general  slope  W.  and  S. ,  and 
is  roughlv  divided  into  three  districts,  (i)  'i'he  great  cotton-zone 
in  the  N.  W.,  comprising  some  4,000,000  acres;  (2)  a  fertile  prairie 
region  in  the  W.,  yielding  rich  crops  of  corn  and  cotton;  and  (3) 
the  southern  and  sparsely  inhabited  portion  stretching  to  the 
Gulf,  with  its  inferior  soil,  iu  fine  pasturage,  and  its  vast  *  pine 
barrens,*  from  which  are  drawn  immense  supplies  of  timber  and 
turpentine.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  great  western  boundary 
stream,  its  affluents  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  Sun- 
flower, and  Tallahatchie,  and  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing 
directly  to  the  Gulf.  M.  has  a  coast-line  of  88  miles,  and  in- 
cludes a  group  of  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Horn,  Deer,  and 
Ship,  the  last  possessing  the  only  good  coast  harbour  of  the  state. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  limestones  and  clays  belonging  to  the 
Devonian,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations  ;  the  minerals 
arc  few  and  ot  comparatively  little  value.  The  climate  is  singu- 
larly  healthy,  except  in  the  low  bank  river-bottoms.  In  1873 
observations  at  Vicksburg  gave  a  mean  temperature  of  64 •67', 
and  a  rainfall  of  48*4  inches.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  still 
covered  with  primeval  forests  of  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
beech,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  pine,  &c.,  and  like  the  other  Gulf 
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States  M.  is  prodigal  in  rare  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers.    About 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  only  some  two-flfths  were  included  in  farms  in  187a    Cot- 
ton, of  which  it  produces  more  than  any  other  state,  was  ahnoit  | 
the  exclusive  staple  for  many  years,  but  latterly  much  attention  ' 
has  been  paid  to  other  crops.     In  1873  the  amount  of  cotton 
raised  was  600,000  bales  (value  $28,500,000) ;  of  Indian  com, 
18,543,000  bushels  (value  |iS,76ii550) ;    of  wheat,  189,000  , 
bushels  ;  of  oats,  492,000;  of  Irish  potatoes,  206,000 ;  of  tobacco, 
85,000  lbs.  (value  $14,450);  and  of  hay,  13,000  tons.    Minor 
crops  are  sugar,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes.     In  1874  M.  bd 
88,300  horses,  99,100  mules  and  asses,  x8o,ioo  milch  cows, 
329,800  oxen    and  other  cattle,    153,600  sheep,  and  819,100 
swine — value,   $29,000,000.     The    industries  are  very  iligiit, 
there  being  only  (1873)  '5^  timber  saw-mills,  45  flour-mills,  an i 
II  cotton  factories.     In  1875  the  railways  extended  1141  milc% 
Jackson  is  the  capital,    but  the  chief  towns  are  Vicbbars:, 
Natchez,  and  Columbus.     First  visited  by  Fernando  de  Soto  ia 
1539,  the  country  was  partly  explored  by  Marquette  and  Jolitt 
in  1673.     A  colony  of  200  French  immigrants  was  founded  on 
the  Bay  of  Biloxi  in  1699.    The  territory  was  acquired  in  171S 
by   the  projectors  of  the  M.  Scheme  (q.  v.).    Admitted  to  the 
Union  in  18 19,  it  was  one  of  the  flrst  Southern  States  to  secede 
in  1 861,  and  during  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  scene  of  manT 
destructive  raids  and  battles.     The  siege  and  capture  of  Yicki- 
burg  in  1863  by  General  Grant  was  one  of  the  great  events  of 
the  struggle.     Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  value  of  property,  and  the  average  price  of  farm-laod  is  rtill 
only  some  two-fifths  of  what  it  was  before  i860. 

Mississippi  Scheme,  the  name  of  a  great  financial  'bubble,' 
projected  in  Paris  in  1 719  by  John  Law  (q.  v.),  in  conjunction 
with  the  regent  and  officers  of  the  State.  Its  ostensible  object 
was  to  develop  the  resources  of  Louisiana  province,  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  its  real  purpose  was  to  relieve  the  ezchequa 
from  the  debts  incurred  by  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Already 
director-general  of  the  royal  bank.  Law  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  so-called  *  Company  of  the  West,*  which  received  a 
grant  of  Louisiana,  and  issued  200^000  shares  at  500  linei 
each.  Paper  currency  was  accepted,  although  then  depre- 
ciated to  70  per  cent,  below  par.  Subsequently  the  ounpanj 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  France, 
and  the  power  of  collecting  national  revenue  and  taies^  The 
shares  were  increased  to  624,000,  and  meanwhile  the  bank 
issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper  currency  amounted  10 
2,700,000,000  livres.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  frtnry. 
Crowds  from  all  parts  rushed  to  Paris.  Here  the  streets  were 
thronged  by  excited  mobs,  and  trade  for  the  time  was  incfeased 
enormously.  The  climax  was  reached  when  at  the  end  o(  1719 
the  shares  were  sold  for  10,000  livres  each,  and  money  wa»  m 
plentiful  that  the  bank  loaned  at  2  per  cent.  Soon  after  tnis 
came  the  crash.  Attempts  to  restrict  the  issue  of  goU  led  to  a 
rush  upon  the  bank.  Vast  but  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  confidence.  The  company  was  even  amalgamated  with 
the  royal  bank.  But  the  bubble  was  finally  burst  by  an  edict  cf 
2 1  St  May  1720,  announcing  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  nloe 
of  shares  and  bank-notes.  In  July  1720  the  bank  stopped  pav 
ment,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  universal  distress  and  banK- 
ruptcy.  The  leaders  in  the  scheme  are  charitably  allowed  :o 
have  been  themselves  deluded  by  the  notion  that  the  prospentr 
of  a  nation  can  be  secured  by  a  mere  increase  of  its  money  cir- 
culation, and  that  the  stability  of  paf>er  money  may  be  goaran- 
teed  without  respect  to  its  convertibility. 

Missive,  in  Law,  is  a  letter  or  memorandum.  In  inerca:i' ^e 
affairs  a  M.  may  have  the  effect  of  a  legally  executed  docttmcnt. 

Missolonglii,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Greece,  in  the  nooardiT 
of  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  stands  on  a  promontory  in  the  sballc* 
Gulf  of  Procopanista,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Patras.  The  6shcne^ 
its  principal  industiy,  employ  300  men,  and  are  let  bf  la^ 
Government  at  an  annual  rental  of  ;£53,ooa  The  anchtVA^*^ 
for  larger  ships  is  at  San  Sosti,  6  miles  distant  In  1873  tiiTtt 
entered  the  port,  1212  vessels  of  59i568  tons ;  and  cleared.  li^> 
of  59,285  tons.  The  value  of  exports  (currants,  valooia,  »>.«1. 
tobacco,  &c.),  was ;f  17,857;  and  of  imports  (coffee,  sagar,  whcii. 
iron,  &c),  ;f 28,571.  Pop.  (1870)  5714-  M.  is  famous  Sw^s* 
part  it  played  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  when  Mai»«- 
kordatos  successfully  defended  it  from  November  $,  l^-^i'  ^^ 
January  6,  1823,  and  again  for  fifty-nine  days  in  the  ckae  d  ti* 
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htter  TCtr.  But  on  April  22,  1826,  it  was  taken  by  Reshid  Rnd 
IbhUum  Pashas,  with  a  force  of  20,000  Turks  and  14,000 
Egyptians,  after  a  twelve  months'  gallant  defence  by  Notos 
BozBuis  and  his  garrison  of  4000  men.  A  maiisolenm  enshrines 
the  besxt  of  Byron*  who  died  here,  April  19,  1824.  See  Tabre^ 
Bstain  du  SQge  di  M.  (Par.  1826). 

KiMOn'ri  ('mud-river'),  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hardly  \  mile  from  the  source  of  the 
Colombia.  It  is  formed  from  three  rivers,  the  JeflQcrson,  the 
Madison,  and  the  Gallatin,  runs  first  N.,  and  after  several  con- 
sidcnble  falls,  turns  E.,  then  flows  S.E.  till  below  St.  Louis  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi,  after  a  course  of  3047  miles.  The  chief 
afflaentsof  the  M.  from  the  right  are  the  Yellowstone,  Little  M., 
White  River,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  from  the  left,  Jacques, 
Big  SioQx,  and  Little  Sioux.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as  far 
as  the  £alls,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  basin  of  the  M. 
is  aboat  557*918  sq.  miles. 

■iMOiiri,  a  central  state  of  the  N. -American  Union,  bounded 

N.  by  Iowa,  W.  by  Nebraska,  Kansasi,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 

S.  by  Arkansas,  and  £.  (470  miles)  by  the  Mississippi,  which 

separates  it  from  Illinois.  Kentucky,  and « Tennessee.     Area, 

^5-350 sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,721,295,  of  whom  118,071  are 

coloured  and  75  Indians.    The  state  is  crossed  fron^  W.  to  E.  by 

the  M.  River  (q.  t.),  which  is  also  for  200  miles    its   N.W. 

boandaiy.    The   S.E.  is  swampy,   the  S.W.  chiefly  covered 

bf  the  Oiark  Mountains  and   their  offshoots  to   the    river 

Osage.    Most  of  the  rest  is  rolling  prairie^  with  here  and 

(here  forests,  which  in  the  M.  valley  are  especially  luxuriant. 

Coal  mcasnrei  extend  over  23,100  sq.  miles  of  the  W.,  N.W., 

and  N. ;  adjoining  these,  and  in  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  of  M.  are 

ibond  Devonian  rocks ;  £.  of  the  latter  is  a  Silurian  tract  200 

miles  broad ;  and  the  S.E.  b  chiefly  alluvium  and  drift  deposits. 

M.  is  particnlarly  rich  in  iron  ores.    Lead  and  zinc  (m  the 

S.)  are  plentiiiil,   and  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,    are  also 

worked.    The  soil  is  geneimlly  fertile,  though  less  so  in  the 

S.W.  and  S.    The  wild  animus  of  M.  are  very  numerous,  in- 

dadhig  the  bev,  panther,  wolf,  racoon,  and  opossum ;  deer, 

rabbit^  hares,  sqnirrds ;  the  eagle,  vulture,  and  other  birds  of 

prey.    The  dimate  is  one  of  extremes,  ranging  at  St.  Louis 

HRHn  7*  to  100*  F.,  and  the  average  rainfall  amounts  yearly  to 

37*^3  inches.    In  1873  the  produce  of  Indian  com  was  70,846,000 

boshds,  valued  at  ^6,921,480;  of  wheat,   11,927,000;  rye, 

44^000;   oats,    15,670,000;    barley,    266,000;    buck-wheat, 

26,000;  Irish  potatoes,  1,839,000;  tobacco^  13,200^000  lbs. ; 

hay,  101,000  tons  (worth  $5,709,500).     The  live-stock  of  M. 

consisted  in  1874  of  543fOOO  horses,   89,200  mules,  421,400 

nrilch-cows,  806,300  oxen  and  other  cattle,  1,408,500  sheep, 

^603,300  swine — total  value,    $67,306,342.      In    1870    the 

nbe  of  flour  produced  in  M.  was  $28,332,160 ;  packed  meats, 

Ii3t933f  195 ;  liquors,  $8,371,440 ;  lumber,  $6,685,462 ;  tobacco 

and  cigars,  $10,415,604.    The  value  of  all  industrial  products 

was  $206,213,429.    The  lead  produced  in  1873  was  27,676,320 

lbs. ;  zinc,  1 1,582,440  lbs. ;  the  iron  in  1872, 509,200  tons.    The 

value  of  the  total  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  M.  is  estimated 

at  $i4,ooo,ooa     In  1875  there  were  2600  miles  of  railway. 

M.  publishes  280  newspapers.     St  Louis  is  the  largest  town, 

lefleinon  the  state  capital.      Other  cities  and  towns  are  Kansas, 

St  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St  Charies,  Springfield,  Ledalia,  and 

l^nngton.    Though  as  early  as  1864  there  was  a  small  French 

colony  at  Fort  St  Louis,  the  colonisation  of  M.  properly  began 

ODly  with  the  i8th  c.    M.  belonged  to  Louisiana,  came  under 

Spain  in  1763,  and  in  1803  under  the  Union.     In  1812  it  was 

constituted  a  territory,  in  182 1  was  received  as  a  state.     Slavery, 

thongh  never  extensive  in  M.,  contributed  to  retard  its  pro- 

Cln  the  struggle  for  Kansas  the  slave-owners  seized  a 
part  of  M.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  sought 
to  attach  it  to  the  South.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  pro- 
cess of  every  kind  has  been  very  great  The  state  sends 
thirteen  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ili«t.ftke,  in  Law.  See  Error  in  £ssentiai.s  ;  Consent  ; 
Contract. 

Xiflrtletoe  (Old  Eng.  rniiUUi,  Ger.  miitel,  Icel.  misUUdnn, 
of  oncertain  derivation)  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitic 
plants  designated  botanicallv  Viscum^  and  to  most  European 
nations  fiuniliarlv  represented  by  the  common  M.  or  V,  aUum, 
The  natural  order  to  which  it  belonp  is  LaraniMacem,  con- 
sisting of  aboat  450  evergreen  parasitic  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical 


in  their  distribution,  but  many  found  in  temperate  regions. 
The  above-named  V,  album  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
possessed  of  any  considerable  interest,  and  about  it  only  a 
tew  points  of  the  scientific,  historic,  or  legendary  literature 
can  here  be  noticed.  It  roots  firmly,  grows  slowly,  gra- 
dually kills,  and  so  ultimately  dies  itself  upon  the  tree-branch 
that  supports  it  The  stem  when  full  grown  is  ah  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  divides  and  sulxiivides  in  a  regular 
forked  manner ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong,  leathery,  and  of 
a  yellowish-green  colour ;  the  separate  male  and  female  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruit  forms  a  small  white  berry  with 
viscid  contents.  It  has  a  marked  preference  in  the  selection  of 
the  tree  it  grows  upon,  the  apple  being  most  commonlv  affected, 
then  poplars,  hawthorn,  limes,  maples,  mountain-ash ;  it  is  rarely 
found  on  the  oak  (less  than  ten  authentic  instances  are  recorded 
in  Britain);  and  on  the  larch,  pear,  &c.,  is  very  exceptionaL  Its 
range  of  distribution  is  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  in  Britain  is 
only  prevalent  in  the  S.  half  of  England ;  it  is  not  a  native  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  is  there  propagated  as  a  curiosity.  To 
the  ancient  Britons  it  was  a  special  object  of  veneration,  many 
important  Druid  rites  being  performed  in  connection  with  it,  and 
a  lingering  record  of  this  we  perhaps  see  at  the  present  day  in 
the  use  of  the  plant  for  Chnstmas  decorations.  It  was  long 
extolled  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  but  these  have  unfortunately 
not  survived  to  the  present  time.  See  Dr.  Harley  in  Trans, 
of  Unnean  5ar.,  vol.  xxiv.,  and  Dr.  Bull  in  Journal  of  Botany^ 
vol.  ii. ;  also  the  writings  of  Edwin  Lees  of  Worcester. 

Mis'tral  (a  Provencal  word,  formerly  nuustral^  Ital.  nuustraU^ 
from  Lat  magistralis^  '  the  masterful'  wind),  a  N.W.  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  S.  coast  of  France.  It  is  dry  and  cold,  sudden 
in  its  approach,  and  terrible  in  its  effects  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  M.  is  the  Counts  or  Corns  of  the  Romans. 

MiBtrettr a,  a  tOMm  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  about  4 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  18  miles  RS.R  of  Cefalu.  It  has  a 
brisk  trade,  especially  in  manna.     Pop.  (1874)  11,003. 

Kitau',  or  JelM'va,  a  town  in  Russia,  govemm'ent  of  Cour- 
land,  in  a  sandy  district  on  the  Aa,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Riga  by 
rail.  It  has  six  churches,  three  synagogues,  and  the  old  castle  and 
burial  vault  of  the  former  dukes  of  Courland.  M.  manufactures 
japanned  articles,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  com,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Pop.  (1870)  22,185.  '^c  plBLce  takes  its  name  firom 
Mita,  a  Slavic  deity. 

Kite,  a  name  given  to  members  of  the  order  Acarma,  of  the 
class  Arachnida  (q.  v.).  Of  the  acarina — which  are  small  in 
size,  have  eight  legs,  a  mouth  fitted  for  biting,  and  a  body 
usually  covered  with  bristles — the  common  or  domestic  M. 
(Acarus  domesiicus)  is  a  good  example.  The  A,  destructor  is 
a  terrible  pest  in  museums,  where  it  gnaws  the  fur  of  stuffed 
animals,  and  destroys  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  Sugar  M. 
(A,  sacckarrhinus)  inhabits  sugar.  The  Itch  M.  causes  the  dis- 
ease of  that  name.  Many  species  are  parasitic  on  beetles  and 
other  insects,  and  thus  aid  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
nature,  by  preventing  the  increase  of  these  insects.  The  name 
M.  is  often  erroneously  extended  to  certain  true  insects,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  order  MaUophaga^  which  infest  the 
plumage  of  birds. 

ICiVford,  John,  an  elegant  English  scholar,  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  13th  August  1 781.  After  leaving  Oriel  Collie, 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Benhall,  Suffolk,  in  i8ia  In 
1815  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Weston  St  Peter's,  and 
in  1817  to  that  of  Stratford  St  Andrew,  also  in  Suffolk.  M. 
edited  the  GentUmarCs  Magtudm  from  1834  to  1850,  and  with 
fine  critical  acumen  and  ripe  scholarship  aimotated  numy  of  the 
English  poets  in  the  Aldine  edition.  He  died  at  Benhall,  27th 
April  1856. 

Hitford,  Mary  Bussel,  daughter  of  a  dissolute  physician, 
was  bom  at  Alresfoid,  Hampshire,  i6th  December  1787.  Before 
she  was  twenty  she  had  published  three  volumes  of  verse,  receiv- 
ing for  the  same  a  severe  word  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  Her 
first  and  greatest  success  was  Our  Village^  a  series  of  papers  con* 
tribnted  to  the  Lady's  Magatine,  published  in  five  volumes  be« 
tween  1824-32.  She  likewise  wrote  Atherton  (a  novel,  1824), 
BHford  Regis,  Stories  of  Country  Ltfe  (1850).  Of  her  tragedies, 
the  best  are  Juiian  (1823),  Foseari  (1826),  Rienu  (1828).  She 
brought  out  in  1854  her  dramatic  works  (2  vols.),  which  included 
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Otho  of  Wittelsback^  Inn  di  CastrOy  and  Gaston  de  BlondevilU, 
M.  wrote  simply  and  feelingly  ;  but  the  secret  of  her  fame  rests 
much  in  the  private  friendships  she  formed  with  many  distin- 
guished literary  men  and  women  of  her  day.  Her  filial  generosity 
to  a  reckless  and  reprobate  parent  reveals  a  quality  of  character 
finer  than  anything  she  has  written.  In  1852  she  published 
RecolUctbns  of  a  Literary  Life  ;  or  Books ^  Places ^  and  People. 
She  died  at  Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  January  10, 
1855.  M.*s  letters  were  patched  up  into  a  Life  by  L'Estrange 
(Lond.  Bentley,  1869);  and  Henry  Chorley  edited  a  second  series 
in  1872. 

Mitford,  William,  was  born  at  London,  loth  February 
1744.  He  left  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  without  a  degree,  and 
read  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1 761  gave  him  ample  means  and  leisure  for  study.  In  1769  he 
became  captain  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  Gibbon 
was  major,  and  it  is  supposed  that  intercourse  with  this  historian 
determined  M.  in  his  choice  of  literary  work.  After  publishing 
in  1 774  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Langua^e^ 
and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse ^  Modern  and  Ancient^  and 
A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  he  began  to  write  his  once 
famous  History  of  Greece,  vol  i.  of  which  appeared  in  1 784,  vol. 
ii.  in  1790,  vol.  iii.  in  1797,  vol.  iv.  in  1808,  and  vol.  v.  in  1818. 
Though  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  works  of  Thirlwall, 
Grote,  &C.,  it  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
genuine  attempts  at  a  Greek  history  founded  upon  original 
research,  and  enlivened  by  a  pungent  and  vivid  criticism.  M. 
sat  in  Parliament  from  1785  to  18 15,  and  the  political  partisan 
is  audible  in  his  shrill  strictures  on  Athenian  democracy.  M. 
likewise  wrote  Observations  on  Christianity,  and  Principles  of 
Design  in  Architecture.  He  died  on  the  8th  February  1827.  His 
brother,  Lord  Redesdale,  prefixed  a  biographical  notice  to  the 
1829  edition  of  the  History. 

Mith'ras  was  the  sun*god  of  the  Persians,  called  the  Invin- 
cible. He  is  commonly  represented  as  a  youth  kneeling  on  a 
bull,  whose  throat  he  is  cutting,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion,  while  a  flying  arrow 
is  directed  against  the  breast  of  the  animal.  These  are  astro- 
nomical symbols  regarding  the  sun  in  Taurus,  in  which  sign  the 
vernal  equinox  occurred  in  ancient  times.  See  Hyde's  Veterum 
Persarum  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia. 

Mithrida'tes,  or  Mitbrada'tes  ('sun-given,'  from  Pers. 
mithra,  *  the  sun,'  and  the  root  da,  *give'),  a  name  borne  by 
several  kings  of  Armenia,  Commagene,  Media,  Parthia,  Per- 
gamus,  and  Pontus,  of  whom  the  most  famous  was  M.  VI., 
King  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupator  and  Dionysus,  com- 
monly called  The  Great.  Succeeding  his  father,  M.  V., 
about  120  B.C.,  while  under  13  years  of  age,  M.  began  a  career 
of  unscrupulous  ambition  with  the  murder  of  his  mother  and 
brother.  In  a  short  time  he  subdued  Colchis,  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and,  on  the  death  of  Parisades, 
he  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  having  invaded  Pontus,  M.  drove  him  (88)  ^om 
Bithynia  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  seized  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  and  Roman  Asia,  and  caused  the  massacre  of  80,000 
Roman  citizens.  He  also  sent  armies  into  Europe  to  help  the 
Greeks  in  their  rebellion,  but  in  86  Sulla  twice  defeated  M.'s 
general  Archelaus,  near  Chseronea  and  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  same  time  M.  was  himself  overpowered  in  Asia  by 
Fimbria.  This,  the  First  MithridoHc  War,  ended  (84)  with  M. 
consenting  to  pay  2000  talents,  and  yield  70  ships  to  the  Romans. 
In  83  Murena  attacked  M.,  but  was  defeated  at  the  river  Halys 
(82),  and  retreated,  closing  the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  In  74 
M.  began  the  Third  Mithridatic  War  by  taking  the  field  with 
120,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  besides  barbarian  auxiliaries. 
He  overran  Bith3mia,  worsted  the  consul  Cotta  at  Chalcedon, 
and  besieged  Cyzicus,  but  the  other  consul,  LucuUus,  forced  him 
to  retreat  (73)  with  great  loss  to  Pontus,  whence,  after  a  severe 
reverse  in  72,  he  fled  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  King  of  Ar- 
menia. LucuUus  defeated  both  kings  near  Tigranocerta  in  69, 
and  near  Artaxata  in  68.  Disaffection  among  his  soldiers  now 
obliged  LucuUus  to  retire,  and  before  the  end  of  67  M.  had  re- 
g.iined  the  greater  part  of  Pontus.  In  66,  however,  he  was  so 
hard  pressed  by  Pompeius  that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  where  he  established  himself  at  the 
capital,  Panticapaeum,  and  resolved  to  pass  round  the  Euxine, 
through  the  Sarmatae  and  Getae,  to  invade  Italy  itself.  But  his 
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army  mutinied,  and  made  his  son  Phamaces  long,  and  in  despair 
M.  committed  suicide  (63),  He  was  buried  with  royal  hooocrs 
by  Pompeius  at  Sinope,  his  native  town.  This  ambitious  despot, 
Cicero  confesses,  was  the  greatest  opponent  the  Roman  arms 
had  yet  met.  He  had  great  skill  in  war,  and  extraordiiury 
vigour  of  both  mind  and  body ;  he  could  speak  twenty-6ve  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  and  his  Greek  education  at  Sinope  had  taorht 
him  to  be  a  patron  of  the  arts.  For  a  graphic  picture  oi  tui 
career  and  character,  see  Mommsen's  Romische  dschickte  (£d^.  , 
trans,  vol.  iiL  Lond.  1863).  I 

Mit'railleuse,  a  gun  composed  of  several  barrels,  from  wbicb 
a  number  of  shots  may  be  fired  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. As  early  as  die  14th  c.  such  forms  of  ordnance  were  con-  | 
structed ;  but  experience  proved  the  single-barrelled  gun  lobe  more 
effective.  In  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  however,  the  French  m- 
troduced  an  improved  form,  a  small  cannon  revolver,  capable  of 
firing  from  300  to  400  shots  in  a  minute.  The  Galling  gun  (s« 
Gatling),  first  tried  in  1862,  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  baibeen 
adopted  by  the  United  States'  army,  and  by  several  European 
powers.  An  English  M.  containing  50  cartndges  was  approved  , 
after  trial  at  Woolwich,  i8th  January  1872.  1 


i'tre  (Lat  mitra)  is  the  official  head-dress  in  the  Westeir 
Church  of  bishops,  archbishops,  some  abbots  and  provosts,  isd, 
in  a  particular  form,  of  the  Pope.  A  kind  of  linen  turyxin  was 
the  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and,  with  a  gcM 
plate  in  front,  of  the  high  priest  Now  in  the  East  a  crown  oi 
this  nature  was  the  symbol  of  power  and  authority.  The  cro«ii 
worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  a  high  BfL,  formed  of  bands  cf 
linen  or  silk.  The  head-dress  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  on  sate 
occasions  was  a  double  M.  of  the  same  kind.  And  a  kind  ci 
regal  power  was  vested  in  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  was  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state,  in  fact  the  vicegerent  of  JehoTah  (r/ 
Deut.  xvii.  12 ;  Josh.  xiv.  i,  xvii.  4).  It  was  this  turban  or 
holy  crown  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  {cf.  Ex.  xxviiL  36)  which  ' 
was  adopted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  him  granted  10 
other  bisnops.  The  horns  of  the  M.  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  cloven  tongues  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  3)1  More  probably 
they  represent  a  twofold  power,  as  the  double  crown  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  represented  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  On  the  same  principle  the  Papal  tiara  has  bees 
formed  by  the  addition  of  three  crowns  to  the  common  M..  io- 
dicating  three  accessions  of  power :  the  first  added  by  Pop« 
Alexander  III.,  1 1 59,  the  second  by  Boniface  VIIL,  1303,  asd 
the  third  by  Urban  V.,  1362.  1 

Mitre,  in  Architecture,  is  the  line  of  junction  of  mooldir.^ 
or  other  surfaces  which  meet  at  an  angle. 

Mitsch'erlich,  Eilhard,  a  celebrated  German  chemist,  wis 
bi>m  at  Neuende,  near  Jevcr,  7th  January  1794,  stnlied  at 
Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  Gottingen,  went  to  Berlin  in  iSiS,  aai 
threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  study  of  chemistry.  His  discx>- 
very  of  the  law  of  Isomorphism  procured  him  the  acqnaiDtu><x 
of  Berzelius,  who  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  be  remaioci 
from  1 8 19  to  1 82 1,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  at  B^ri^ 
on  the  death  of  Klaproth,  Here  he  continued  to  labotnr  till  hu 
death,  2Sth  August  1863.  His  discoveries  of  Isomorphism  as<i  1 
Dimorphism  are  what  will  permanently  preserve  his  name ;  bet 
his  memoirs  on  Benzine  and  the  Formation  of  Ether  are  aL«o  c! 
the  greatest  value.  M.*s  chief  work  is  his  Lehrbuck  ier  Oext 
(1829^1).     See  Rosens  Gediuhtnissrede  (BerL  1864I. 

Mitt'imui  is,  in  English  law,  a  writ  for  transferring  i  xtccfi 
from  one  court  to  another. 

Mittwei'da,  an  industrial  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxoer. 
near  the  Zchopau,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  Leipsic  by  rail  Ii  ^f 
large  engineering  works,  cotton  mills,  dye-works,  bleach-fetnk 
and  a  trade  in  peat  and  building  stones.     Pop.  (1875)  9093. 

Mityle'ne.    See  Lesbos. 

Mixed  ICarriages.  The  question  whether  in  a  marirr 
between  two  relatives  who  are  both  perfectly  healtby«  li^  o^'-'^ 
healthy  conditions,  and  whose  families  are  perfectly  bealthr.  ih« 
children  bom  will  probably  be  unhealthy,  is  one  bttJe  di*c3j»ol 
but  of  vital  importance  to  society.  Such  maniagei  bsvt  l"^ 
allied  to  produce  sterility,  malformations,  insanity,  and  *?*^ 
diseases  of  the  senses,  scrofula,  albinoism,  phth»si%  and  cretimA 
But  in  1871  the  House  of  Commons  roliised  to  make  tins '^ 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  census.     The    modem  prohib:2J»»* 
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of  nuriage  haTe  descended  firom  earlier  social  institutions, 
strengtbciied  by  Christian  asceticism.  But  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Penii,  and  Arabia,  there  was  little  if  any  restriction  on  what  is 
now  tailed  incest ;  and  even  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Ramans,  marriages  of  very  near  kin  were  common,  especially  in 
the  earlier  and  less  corrupt  times.  The  matured  civil  law  per- 
mitted marxiages  in  the  fourth  degree,  or  between  first  cousins  : 
the  canon  law  only  outside  the  fourth  or  seventh  degree,  that  is, 
third  ooosins  are  forbidden  to  marry.  Hence  the  singular  preju- 
dice  in  England  that,  though  first  cousins  may  marry,  second 
coasitts  may  not  It  would  appear  from  the  minute  prohibitions 
in  Liber  Poen.  de  Incest,  in  Thorpe's  Early  Instttuiions,  that 
Ihere  was  little  restriction  among  the  Old  English.  In  fact, 
then  does  not  seem  to  be  any  innate  horror  of  marriage  between 
near  kin  implanted  in  mankind.  In  savage  nations  we  find  the 
ccaflicting  customs  of  exogamy  and  endogamy :  the  one  probably 
Lued  on  the  scarcity  of  women  caused  by  female  infanticide,  or 
ofl  the  traditional  hcmour  of  capturing  a  wife,  and  constantly 
lof  ported  by  inter- tribal  hostilities :  the  other  on  pride  of  race, 
which  disdains  alliance  with  foreign  and  therefore  inferior 
womciL  Where  these  institutions  luive  passed  away,  they  still 
siirme  in  the  practice  of  many  savage  tribes  in  prohibiting 
fflariii^  between  certain  relatives,  and  of  others  preferring  mar- 
ram between  near  kin.  But  wlule  exogamy  ma^  account  for 
r<r^ibitions  of  marriage  between  relatives  of  the  third  degree  and 
bcjond  it,  it  hardly  accounts  for  prohibitions  among  direct 
aKeodants  and  descendants  which  occur  in  endogamous  tribes, 
and  have  become  part  of  the  general  law  in  modem  times. 
These  prohibitions  are  most  universal  where  the  parties  are  in 
the  course  of  nature  of  an  unsuitable  age  :  against  whose  union, 
tJiereibre^  many  obvious  objections,  not  connected  with  kinship, 
Bay  be  uged ;  and  they  are  not  so  strong  in  the  case  where  the 
yougeroithe  oonple  is  a  female,  because  females  have  leas  con- 
troi  ofer  their  marriages  than  males.  It  is  certainly  not  true 
that  tntenaarriage  of  kinsfolk  has  ever  been  prohibited  on  the 
fnnnd  that  its  effects  on  the  offspring  have  been  observed  to  be 
ifijurioos.  No  such  efiects  have  been  observed.  In  those  isolated 
conmsnities,  whidi  have  continually  intermarried  among  them- 
te.^  sadi  as  the  Cagots,  the  Vaqueros,  the  Chuetas,  &&,  no 
ipcoal  fates  of  mortality,  and  no  special  percentage  of  disease, 
bie  been  observed*  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Parasyn- 
{caciasts  are  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  there  are  no  means 
of  ^H^ting  the  proportion  of  consanguineous  to  non-con- 
MASmaeoQS  marriages.  Wherever  such  statistics  have  been 
e^'iiected  with  approximate  safety,  they  suggest  conclusions 
rather  in  fiavonr  of  tn-and-in  breeding.  The  diseases  attributed 
to  cooAnguineous  nuurriage  are  in  truth  the  result  of  inherit- 
•ace.  whlcli,  of  coarse,  operates  with  increased  power  in  pro- 
uaciog  disease  or  accumulating  idiosyncrasy  when  organisations 
hivm^  similar  faults  are  brought  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
*h:!e  nidicious  selection  in  crossbg  may  remove  inherited  dis- 
ease, the  general  tendency  of  crossing  is  to  produce  mediocrity, 
orrtversion  to  an  unimproved  type — ^.^.,  Anglo-Indian,  Dutch 
>uigfaales)  Portuguese-Malays,  Uie  various  hall-breeds  of  Ame- 
nd, &c  If  a  cross  is  fer  se  beneficial,  the  more  distant  the 
ftUdon  the  more  benendsd  ought  to  be  the  cross.  But  the 
Znerality  of  hiJf-breeds  are  worse  than  their  parent,  and  incap- 
«-le  of  oontinnoas  reproduction.  '  God  made  white  men,  and 
tho  Uack  men,  bat  the  devil  made  half-castes  '—(Livingstone, 
limbmy  50).  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  Lubbock 
ut  EogUnd,  Uytterhoeven  in  Belgium,  and  Mantregasza  in  Italy, 
asT  at  last  secure  some  aathontative  public  inquiry  into  this 
{live  social  question. 

Kiz'tarM  are  oflSdnal,  medicinal  preparations,  used  as 
vthiclcs  for  more  active  medicines,  or  for  their  own  intrinsic 
niic  The  following  are  the  M.  of  tiie  British  Pharmacopoeia 
vith  thev  doses : — ^M.  ammoniad,  )  to  I  oz. ;  M.  amygdalae,  M. 
ovasoti,  M.  actae,  M.  £erri  axomatica,  M.  ferri  composita,  i  to 
3  ec;  IL  gentianse,  )  to  i  oc;  M.  guataci,  M.  scammonii,  ^  to  2 
oK^s  M.  seaiHe  compoaitay  l  to  i)  oc;  M.  spiritus  vini  Gallici, 
t  toaoL 

lOaTea,  or  Us'eil  (Fr.  misahu^  '  foresail,'  ItaL  nutMana^ 
'lateen  sail,'  from  mtuano,  Lat.  nudms,  'middle'),  a  large 
tna^[Qlar  sail  fbrnerlv  attached  to  the  stem-most  mast  of  a 
thre^aasier,  so  named  from  its  running  fore  and  aft,  and  thus 
ketptag  the  middk  line  of  the  ship.  M.  is  the  name  now  given 
**othcsM^ 


Hnemon'ioa  (Gr.),  the  art  of  refreshing  the  Memory  (q.  v.)  by 
artificial  aids,  as  bv  tying  a  knot  in  one's  pocket-handkerchief; 
by  associating  the  heads  of  a  discourse  with  the  various  parts  of 
a  building,  a  system  ascribed  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  to  the 
Greek  poet  Simonides  (500  B.C.);  or  b^  the  substitution  for 
figures  of  letters  which  may  be  formed  mto  articulate  sounds, 
llkus  a,  Uie  first  vowel,  and  ^,  the  first  consonant,  may  stand  for 
I,  and  e  and  c  for  2,  when  ae  or  be,  eb  or  ra,  will  respectively 
stand  for  12  and  21.  Of  this  last  method,  introduced  in  the 
14th  c.,  various  modifications  and  improved  systems  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  the  best  known  being  those  by  Richard 
Grey  (1730),  Gregor  von  Fainaigle  (1812),  Aim^  Paris  (1833), 
and  Karl  Otto  (1840).  See  Hermann  Kothe,  Lekrbmh  der 
Mnemonik  (Hamb.  1852);  Stokes,  On  Memory  (51st  ed.  Lond. 
1875) ;  and  T.  A.  Sayer,  Aids  to  Memory  (Lond.  1875). 

lEnamos'yne  (Gr.  'memory'),  daughter  of  Uranus,  the 
mother  by  Zeus  of  the  nine  Muses. 

the  name  given  by  the  Maories  to  a  gigantic  struthious 
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bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Dmomis^  whose  remains  are  abun 
dantly  found  in  New  2&aland.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Tavlor  in  1839.  In  the  article  Dinornis 
the  M.  is  said  to  be  whouy  extinct,  but  in  the  Greymouth  Weekly 
ArguSf  a  New  Zealand  paper,  there  appeared  a  letter  in  1876, 
signed  R.  K.  M.  Smythe,  Browning's  rass,  Otago,  describing 
the  capture  of  two  living  moas,  '  a  female  8  feet  high,  and  a  young 
one  3  feet  shorter.'    See  Chambers* s  yimmal  (September  1877). 

Mo'ab  was  the  name  of  a  Semitic  tribe  which  occupied  the 
highlands  to  the  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  (mod.  Arab.  Beika  and  JCerrak),  M.  was  a  powerful 
nation  when  the  Israelites  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and 
escaping  the  disasters  which  overtook  the  latter,  was  still  a  '  very 
great  nation '  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  extraordinary  number 
of  ruins  discovered  in  the  county  by  travellers  are  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  former  wealth  of  the  nation.  See  Tki  Land  of  M,^ 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram  (Lond.  1873). 

Mo'abite  Stone  is  a  remarkable  inscribed  stone  which  was 
discovered  (August  19, 186^)  by  Mr.  Klein,an  English  clergyman, 
near  the  ruins  of  Dibftn  (anc  Dibon),  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Moab  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  best  authorities  it  is  'the  very 
oldest  Semitic  lapidary  record  of  importance  as  yet  discovered.' 
Unfortunately,  aJthoueh  in  'a  nenect  state  of  preservation' 
when  shown  to  Mr.  Klein  in  iSw,  it  was  afterwards  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  Arabs,  whose  jealousy  was  aroused  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  European  scholars  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  only  veiy  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  copies  of  the  inscription  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  even  from  what  has  been  preserved  '  the  gain  to 
palaeography  and  Semitic  science  is  enormous.'  It  also  illus- 
trates in  a  high  degree  the  history  of  our  own  writing,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the  identical  Phceni- 
dan  shape.  This  remarkable  stone  is  'the  monument  of  a 
Moabite  king,  Mesha  (^  2  Kings  iii.),  who,  after  a  brief  record  of 
himself  and  bis  father,  tells  of  certain  deeds  of  wi^r  from  which 
he  issued  victorious.  Further,  the  names  of  Israel,  Omri, 
Chamos,  and  a  number  of  well-known  Moabite  cities  occur  up 
and  down.'  M.  Ganneau  has  'restored'  the  ston^  filling  up 
the  lacunae  in  the  inscription  to  the  best  of  his  abihty,  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  has  published  a  photograph  of  it 
from  a  cast  presented  by  the  Louvre  authorities.  See  Ginsburg's 
M.  S.  (1871) ;  Tristram's  Land  0/ Moab  (1873) ;  Undergrvund 
JerusaUm,  by  Captain  Warren  (Lond.  1877). 

Moat  {jt  Fr.  moite,  Ital  mote,  '  a  mud  or  turf  hillock  *)  is  the 
name  now  given  to  a  wet  or  dry  ditch  dravm  round  the  ram- 
parts of  a  fortress,  at  least  12  feet  deep  and  twice  as  many  wide. 
When  reveted  with  masonry,  the  interior  slope  of  the  M.,  nearest 
the  parapet,  is  called  the  scarps  the  exterior  slope  the  counterscarp. 

Mobile',  a  thriving  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Alabama,  U.S., 
on  the  river  M.,  near  its  entrance  into  M.  Bay,  30  miles  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  140  E.  of  New  Orleans  by  rail.  It  is 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  girt  by  several  beautiful  hills,  and  has 
a  fine  climate,  though  subiect  to  occasional  ravages  of  yellow 
fever.  Its  harbour  is  shallow,  but  is  being  dredged  (1877)  at 
the  cost  of  Congress,  so  as  to  secure  a  passage  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 13  feet  Meantime  large  vessels  have  to  remain  25  miles  off 
in  the  bay.  There  is  a  Targe  export  trade  in  cotton,  naval 
stores,  lumber,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  the  staple  import  is 
coffee.    On  an  average  50  vesseb  enter  yeariy  from  foreign  ports 
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lod  130  from  American  ports.  M.  has  many  handsome  build- 
ings, 0.  city  hospital,  the  Alubanu  Medical  College,  30  chinches, 
2  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers,  &c.  Pop.  (1870)  32,034- 
M,  was  settled  by  Lrfmoyne  de  Bienville  in  1702,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Louisiana  till  1723. — VL  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  nf 
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icied  by  Forts  Motgnn  and  Gaines,  the  latter  stnnd- 
ihin  Island  at  Ihe  enliunce.  The  depth  is  about 
-.  ,  .  .  jeir  the  outlet  itincrea^es  toll, and  here  the 'cation 
fleet"  is  loadeil  by  lighters  from  M,  with  the  rich  produce  of 
Alabama.  The  M.  river  is  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
Alabama  river  enters  the  bay. 

Uobil'ier,  Or6dit.  a  French  bank,  originated  in  November 
1852,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  mouey  upon  the  security  afforded 
by  movable  property.  By  its  original  charter  the  bank  was 
pemiilled  the  privilege  of  paying  up  the  calls  made  upon  ic  by 
companies  in  nhich  its  money  was  invested,  in  its  own  notes  or 
obligations.  But  when  they  proposed,  afler  declaring  a  dividend 
of  40  per  cent,  in  1855,  to  make  a  paper  issue  of  340,000,000 
francs,  the  public  alarm  compelled  government  to  interfere. 
Many  of  the  transactions  of  the  C  M.  have  been  upon  (he  most 
enormous  scale,  and  the  industries  of  France  owe  to  it  much 
of  their  rapid  development,  as  its  funds  flow  largely  into  railway 
•Jid  other  public  schemes.  Within  recent  years,  however,  its 
dividends  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  shares,  which  are 
500  francs,  were  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse  (October  3,  1877) 
at  ISS  francs. 

Kobiliea'tion,  the  placing  of  an  army  on  a  war  footing, 
consists  in  filling  up  the  field  troops  lo  their  full  strength,  and 
in  the  formation  of  d^pSl  and  gamson  troop),  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  for  instant  service  of  transport  and  commissariat 
supplies.     See  Akuies. 

Hocli'a,  a  town  in  S.W.  Arabia,  province  of  Yemen,  in  a 
desert  tract  on  the  Red  Sea,  80  miles  W.N. W.  of  Aden.  It  has 
a  good  and  well -fortified  harbour.  M.  exports  annually  ovei 
10,000  tons  of  the  fineit  coffee,  besides  dates,  gum,  &c.  Pop. 
about  7000. 

ISoclia  Btoae,  a  white  Innslucent  variety  of  agate  exhibit- 
ing dendritic  filaments,  or  moss-like  markings  of  a  dark  colour, 
produced  by  the  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  It  is 
found  at  Cambay,  in  India,  and  in  Arabia,  Mocha  being  Ihe 
place  lo  which  ihe  stones  were  conveyed  for  the  purposes  ol 
trade,  whence  the  name.  It  also  exists  in  Wicklow.  Ihe  dm- 
drachata  of  Pliny  and  M.  S.  are  identical. 

rulida 
quills 
are  the  longest ;  the  bill  has  shon 
bristles  at  the  base,  and  the  nostrih 
are  oval  The  tarsi  have  broad 
scales  in  front.  This  bird 
dull  brown  colour,  the  quills  of  the 
wings  having  white  l^ses-  The 
Iwo  central  tail.feathers  are  black- 
ish, and  Ihe  under  parts  are  brown 
tinged  with  grey.  The  male  has 
the  white  colour  of  ihc  wings  and 
the  back  line  of  the  body  more 
plainly  impressed  than  the  female. 
The  at 


B  average  length  : 


9  inches. 


M«tii.e  Bird  ""  "'  '  greenish-blue  spotted  with 

•  brown.  The  M.  is  wary  and  active, 

and  wages  war  acainst  other  birds  who  attempt  to  encroach  on 
its  domain ;  while  the  black  snake  of  America— a  determined 
enemy  both  to  birds  and  their  eggs— is  jealously  watched  and 
repulsed.  The  M.,  however,  has  acquired  its  celebrity  from  its 
extensive  powers  of  vocal  imitation.  Any  and  every  sound 
which  the  bird  hears  it  is  aj^parently  able  to  imitate,  often  in  (he 
most  exact  manner.  The  cries  of  animals,  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  and  even  tunes  whistled  in  its  vicinity,  are  correctly  ic- 
peated  by  il.  The  natural  sonj;  of  the  M.  is  bold  and  clear,  but 
Ihe  bird  so  fre^iiently  and  fully  introduces  the  note  of  other 
birds  and  imiuiions  of  sounds  into  its  vocal  efforts,  that  its  own 
notes  are  rather  difficult  ol  determination.  The  M.  may  breed 
twice  or  thrice  annually. 
186 


Kode  (hi»>.),   I'he  arrangement  of  the  scale  of  tlieocuic  jiig 
major  or  minor  keys  is  called  the  major  or  minor  M.    Fouik  .1 
■     ■     '  See  also  Gkegokiah  Cba.ii, 


Hod'elling,  the  art  of  constructing  an  object  in  dif  (i^ba 
s  a  model  to  be  execuied  in  marble,  or  to  be  cast  in  pl»a«  « 
ther  material.  The  fine  plastic  clay  employed  is  litpt  uiu 
fotmly  moist,  and  is  manipulated  in  great  pan  with  tbt  lizi^-v 
'  ^ted  where  necessary  by  tools  of  bone,  wood,  or  muL 
ng  curved  ends.  Suitable  supports  must  be  girfn  u  [tt 
work  progresses.  M.  in  wax  is  pursued  by  meditiisis,  fni. 
smiths,  and  oilier  decorative  metal  workers,  who  emploj  irorj 
tools  for  the  purpose.  M.  is  also  of  great  importuc:  n  <a 
preparation  of  moulds  from  which  eorichmcnts  la  pkitaDl- 
Faris,  &c,  for  internal  decoration,  are  cast 

Mo'deoa,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  M.,  N.  Ililj,  '»i- 
aled  in  a  fertile  and  healthy  plain,  35  miles  N.W.  of  iolop-x 
and  between  the  Secchia  and  Panaro,  nilh  which  nTcn  \i  a 
connected  by  canals.  Intersected  by  the  Via  jEmilia,  the  tfs 
is  one  of  stately  buildings,  broad  streets,  and  spadooi  isaet-. 
girt  by  ramparts  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  Apauiim 
and  .^milion  plains.  lis  Juoiub,  b^nn  in  RomiDeuiiir  u>ir 
1099,   and   consecrated   in   1184,    lias  a  nperslniclim 


Palaizo  Keate,  formerly  Ducale,  is  a  magrtificenl  torrcted  \mA- 
ine,  begun  In  1634.  and  now  containing  Ihe  BibUollKCa  Einut. 
with  90,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS. ;  a  pictBre-gallery,  mda..:!^ 
works  of  Titian,  Correggio,  Tinlorello,  Salvator  Ron,  ke. ;  1 
museum  of  36,000  medals  ;  the  Este  archives,  Ac  M.  huioii: 
some  twenty-seven  churches,  besides  many  educational  uid  \x* 
volent  institutions,  and  a  fine  theatre.  Ita  univenllyni  !3> 
pressed  in  iSal,  bul  it  still  has  good  schools  of  law,  nediao- 
theology,  4c  There  U  ■  slight  industry  in  linens,  ynnlra, 
silks,  hats,  leather,  glass,  and  paper.  Pop.  (1S74)  30,^541  li- 
Ihe  ancient  Muliita,  was  made  •  Roman  colony  in  B.Ci  jS},  tii 
is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  a  splendid  city.  It  dedioed  inn  '-» 
lime  of  Constantine,  and  is  called  'but  the  corpse  of  ion'  br 
Ambrose  in  3S7.  After  suffering  from  the  itiUEglo  of  'i^ 
Guelpha  and  Ghibelines,  it  fell  in  taS8  to  the  l-Jie  Fu^T 
(q.  v.),  under  whom  it  rose  conspicuous  in  the  l6tll  c.  as  1  Iri 
bant  centre  of  art  and  litersture.  The  title  of  doke  w«  tm- 
fened  by  Friedrich  III.  in  1451,  and  M.  remained  ilnuHl  n' Si- 
nuously with  the  bmily  till  the  expiry  of  the  male  line  in  ii°'. 
after  which  it  passed  by  female  tine  Id  Austria.  InsorrccU'iC' 
in  1S48  and  1S51  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity,  bat6eaiiji° 
1859  Francisco  V.,  the  last  duke,  was  driven  from  his  ion- 
lories-  M.  was  soon  afterwards  finally  annexed  by  popokt  tm 
lo  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Hodera'to,  a  musical  term  signifying  that  the  lime  it  10  k 
taken  at  a  moderate  pace. 

Hod'erator  is  the  name  given  to  the  Chairmu  of  tl.- 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  churches. 

Ho'dica,  a  town  in  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuie,  on  tb  ?cxj 
(anc.  Metychanui),  42  mites  S-W.  of  Ibe  lown  of  Syran><.  I 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  hemmed  in  by  high  rocks,  and  lui  * 
castle  and  several  fine  churches.  Five  miles  N.  11  thf  'W 
d'lsplca,  with  curious  old  rock-dwellings.  M.  ii  the  Mobil  ^ 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Msiuka  or  Mutyea  of  the  Grecli  >^ 
Romans. 

UodiU'ion,  in  Arcbitectnre,  a  horinKiIal  bracbt  pl>^ 
beneath  Ihe  Corona  (q.  v.)  of  a  cornice,  and  only  diforoc  '■^'= 
a  Console  {q.  *,)  in  having  its  larger  end  placed  Wkwatoi, »; 
the  smaller  one  in  front, 

Hodtila'tion,  a  change  of  key,  is  a  very  comnoa  iri'l  i^^' 
live  feature  in  modem  musical  compositions.  Wilhool  1!  '■!- 
effect  of  a  piece  is  apl  to  be  wearisome  M.  into  theuloi"-'- 
or  relative  keys  is  termed  natural  M.,  into  olher  keys  ei"»="'^ 
M.     For  very  brief  modnlatioiu  the  term  '  nauitisa '  ii  o^ 

Kod'olua,  a  constant  coefficient  or  multiplier  taA  i»  ''*^-' 
conneclions  in  raalhematici — more  especiaUy,  lio»e«r,  d  '^ 
theory  of  Logarithms  (q.  *.), 

Ho'dn*.  Lands  in  England  may  be  exempt  ftta  ^^- " 
pariiaily  so,  by  custom  or  prescription,  in  which  ax  »  »  ■  " 
compensation,  is  substituted  at  twopence  an  acre  fbr  ihc  <■<"  " 
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,  a  Danish  iiUnd,  separated  bv  Ulvsund  from  Seeland 

oD  the  KW,  and  by  Gronsund  from  Falster  on  the  S.  W.  Area, 
77  10.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  13,34s.  The  sorface  is  unduktingy 
aad  toe  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
igricultnre,  fishings  and  shipbailding. — ^IThe  chief  town,  Stege, 
OD  the  W.  coast,  is  very  old.  It  stiU  retains  priTileges  received 
fipom  Erik  Clipping  in  the  13th  c^  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in 
1659k  ind  was  the  scene  of  a  Swedish  naval  exploit,  25th  May 
1710^  which  resultckl  in  the  capture  of  thirteen  Danish  men-of- 
war.    Pop.  about  200a 

XoB'xii  (mod.  Birhd-a-ICerAH,  'the  lake  of  the  horn'),  a 
like  of  Central  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Fayum  (q.  v.),  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Nile  by  the  canal  Bahr-Tusuf(' Joseph 
River*),  snd  is  30  miles  long  and  6  broad.  The  &heries,  which 
were  formerly  of  far  more  importance,  now  yield  only  about 
/too  a-year.  We  have  a  splendid,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
acauite,  account  of  the  lake  from  Herodotus. 

XflB'sia  was  a  Roman  province,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Dinobe,  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  Haemus,  Orbelus,  and 
Sordns^  on  the  £•  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mount 
Scardns  and  the  riwers  Drinus  and  Savus.  It  was  divided  by 
the  river  Cebrus  into  M.  Superior  in  the  W.,  and  M.  Inferior 
in  the  £.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Thracians,  but  a  large 
body  of  Gauls  settled  there,  B.C  277.  M.  was  subjugated  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  as  a  frontier  province 
WIS  strongly  fortified  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  395 
the  Ostrogoths,  afterwards  called  Moeso- Goths,  settled  in  M., 
with  the  permission  of  the  Romans,  with  whom,  however,  they 
sooo  quarrelled  and  fought  In  the  6th  c.  Slavonians  entered 
Upper  11,  and  in  tbe  7th  Bulgarians  entered  Lower  M.,  estab- 
lishing themselves  easily  in  lands  that  had  been  wasted  by  Goths, 
Hims^  tad  Avars. 

KA'to-Gothlo,  the  language  of  those  Goths  (q.  v.)  who  in 
theieign  of  AureUan  (270-275  A.D.)  established  themselves  in 
Dacia.  The  Bible  of  Ulfilaa  (q.  ▼.)  shows  tliat  the  M.-G.  be- 
ioogcd,  through  its  phonetic  structure,  to  the  Low  German  class, 
bot  grtmmaticallv  it  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  far  more  primi- 
tiTe  than  the  Old  English  of  the  Bedwulf  or  the  Old  High 
Gennas  of  Karl  the  Great  Especially  in  the  plurals  of  the 
verbi  is  the  greater  liilness  of  its  forms  apparent,  aosely  answer- 
ing  u  they  do  to  the  Latin  terminations  mus^  Hs^  nt*  Tlie 
exceptions,  however,  are  equally  important,  for  they  prove  the 
gnmmatioJ,  and  therefore  historical,  impossibility  ot  deriving 
either  Old  English,  or  High  German,  or  both,  from  M.-G.  See 
Diefenbach,  VtrgUichtnda  WmrUrlmch  tier  Gothisehm  Spnuhe 
12  Tols.  Frankf«  1851) ;  and  Grein,  Das  Gothistht  Verbum  in 
^prackvergleukender  Anskht  (Kass.  1873). 

XolTttt  ('  the  foot  of  the  moss '),  an  inland  watering-place  of 
Scotland,  in  the  N.  of  Dumfriesshire,  is  situated  in  the  rich 
sheltereii  valleys  of  the  Annan,  2  miles  N.  by  £.  of  the  station 
of  Beattock  on  the  Caledonian  Railway.  The  springs  are  chaly- 
bette  and  sulphurous,  and  attract  a  large  number  c»  visitors,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  handsome  hotels,  baths,  reading 
lad  assembly  rooms,  &c.  The  town  is  protected  to  the  N.  by 
the  M.  Hills,  which  rise  m  Hartfell  to  a  height  of  2650  feet 
Pop.  (1871)  173a 

Xofbt,  Rev.  Hobert,  D J>.  a  veteran  African  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  Inverkeithing  in  1797,  and  was  sent  in  1816 
to  Namaqua-land  on  the  Orange  River.  When  on  a  visit  home 
in  1840  he  published  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern 
Africa^  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Bechuana  language  (new  ed.  1872).  His  daughter  married 
David  Livingstone,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  pav^  the  way 
f<3r  the  achievements  of  that  great  missionary,  at  whose  funeral 
it  Westminster  Abbey  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mourners. 
In  1873  ^c  was  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  ^^5000.  In  May 
1877,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  a  speech  on  Foreign  Missions,  which  virtually  summed  up 
his  life  work.  Dr.  M.  reported  that  there  were  now  churches 
and  missions  scattered  over  the  Bechuana  or  Bassuto  country 
Irom  the  Zulus  on  the  E.  to  the  Damaras  on  the  W.,  that  in 
connection  with  them  there  were  40,000  communicants  and 
45fOOO  pupils,  and  that  some  jf  250^000  worth  of  British  mer- 
chandise is  introduced  yearly  into  the  country.  Since  then  he 
lus  probably  startled  a  portion  of  the  religious  world  by  the 
pahhcation  of  a  letter  in  which  he  strongly  pronounces  in  favour 
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of  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  For 
an  account  of  his  labours,  see  Rivers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Plaa 
(1863 ;  new  ed.  1876),  and  Miss  A«  Manning's  Heroes  of  the 
Desert  (1875). 

KofiiM'il  (mufassal^  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
'separate'),  a  term  in  universal  use  among  Europeans  in  India, 
to  express  the  country  generally,  the  rural  part  of  a  district, 
'  the  mterior,'  as  opposed  to  the  Sudder  Station  or  civil  head- 
ouarters.  Even  a  villager,  when  absent  from  his  cottage  in  the 
nelds,  is  said  to  be  in  the  M.  In  Bengal,  it  is  specially  used  for 
the  whole  country  exclusive  of  Calcutta,  the  traditional  botmd- 
ary  being  the  Manratta  Ditch  (q.  v). 

Kogadore',  or  Suirali,  the.  chief  seaport  of  Morocco,  on 
a  promontory  running  into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  a  strongly 
fortified  island,  130  miles  W.S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  It  has 
a  great  overland  trade  with  the  Sudan.  In  1876,  its  exports, 
chiefly  almonds,  esparto,  olive-oil,  orchella  weed,  and  beeswax, 
amounted  in  value  to/'275,333,  of  which  ;£'i53,i57  went  to 
Great  Britain  and  ^\\  8,064  to  France.  The  value  of  the  imports 
(cotton,  sugar,  tea,  &c.)  was  ;f  246,686,  as  much  as  ;£2I4.527 
worth  coming  from  Great  Britain.  There  entered  the  port  in  1876, 
66  vessels  of  24,001  tons  (British  39,  of  15,302  tons),  and  cleared 
67,  of  25,544  tons  (British  40,  of  15,845  tons).  Pop.  about  120,000. 

Ko^aer  (Arab.  *  caves '),  a  town  in  the  province  of  Huelva, 
Spain,  overlooking  the  Rio  Tinto,  43  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Seville. 
From  its  port,  Palos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Columbus  set  out 
on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  3d  August  1492.    Pop.  7332. 

Kog^  (Mu'ghal,  a  corruption  of  Mongol),  the  name  which 
history  has  indeUbly  fixed  upon  the  dynasty  founded  by  Baber, 
which  endured  at  Delhi  from  1526  to  1857.  Baber  himself  was 
a  Tartar,  being  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Timur ;  his 
mother  only  was  a  Mongol,  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Genghis 
Khan.  The  name  M.  attached  itself  to  the  family  in  India  as 
well  as  in  Europe;  and  early  travellers  have  familiarised  us 
with  the  title  of  'the  Great  Mogul,'  though  the  court  appella* 
tion  was  alwajrs  Badshah,  the  Persian  for  king.  Tne  M. 
dynasty,  which  in  power  and  historic  grandeur  yields  only  to 
that  of  Rome,  was  continued  through  seventeen  emperors,  of 
whom  the  greatest  was  the  brave  and  enlightaned  Akbar  (q.  v.), 
and  the  last  who  retamed  any  real  authority  was  the  bigoted 
Aurungzebe  (q.  v.).  The  dvnasty  closes  with  Mohammed 
Behaudur  Shah,  '  the  king  of  Delhi,'  who  was  tried,  deposed, 
and  banished  for  his  participation  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  His 
son  .still  lives,  an  exile  at  Tungu  in  British  Burmah;  but  the 
traditional  glory  which  surrounded  the  name  has  now  departed 
even  from  the  minds  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  having 
been  to  a  large  extent  transferred  to  the  raj  of  the  new  Em- 
press. In  architecture  alone  have  the  Moguls  left  a  worthy 
memorial ;  in  other  public  works  they  were  lacking,  but  their 
mosques  and  their  tombs  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Futtehpore- 
Sikri  will  never  be  surpassed.  It  is  curious  that  their  emperors, 
almost  without  exception,  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
when  not  cut  off  by  a  violent  fate.  The  term  M.  is  now 
generally  applied  throughout  India,  with  an  additional  per- 
version of  its  original  meaning,  to  all  Mohammedan  foreigners 
who  are  not  of  Afghan  or  Patban  blood.  In  this  sense,  which 
includes  Turks  and  Persians,  though  not  Arabs  or  Abyssinians, 
who  are  separately  classified,  the  general  census  (1868-72)  re- 
turns 219,755  Moguls  in  India,  most  numerous  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  the  Punjaub,  and  Oude.  See  The  Fall  of  the  M, 
Empire^  by  H.  G.  Keene  (Lond.  1876) ;  HowortVs  History  of 
the  Mongols  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lond. 
1876),  and  The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians^  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  Prot  John  Dowson  (Lond.  8  vols.  1867-77). 

Mohacfl',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Baranya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  32  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Fiinfkirchen  by  rail.  It  has  five  churches,  large  cattle-markets, 
and  an  important  trade.  Pop.  (1869)  12,140.  Here  Lajos  II. 
was  defeated  and  slain,  with  22,000  of  his  followers,  by  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  29th  August  1526,  a  defeat  that  for  160  years 
transformed  a  great  part  of  Hungary  into  a  Turkish  province ; 
and  here  too  the  Turks  were  in  their  turn  totally  routed  by  Karl 
of  Lothringen,  12th  August  1687. 

IColiair,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  an  animal  formerly 
peculiar  to  Asia  Minor,  but  now  accliinatised  in  Australia,  Cape 
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and  130  fiom  Anietiean  ports.  M.  has  many  hiindsomc  build- 
ings, a  cit;  bospitil,  the  AlatKima  Medical  College,  30  churches, 
3  daily  and  $? renl  weekly  newspapers,  &c.  Pop.  (1070)  32,034. 
M.  was  settled  by  Umoyne  de  Bienville  id  ijm,  »nd  was  the 
capital  of  Louisiana  till  1733. — M.  BftJ,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  30  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  milel  broad, 
and  i.i  ptotecled  hy  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  the  latter  stand- 
ing on  Dauphin  Island  at  the  entrance.  The  depth  is  about 
I2feci,  but  near  (he  outlet  it  increases  to  91,  uid  here  the  'cotton 
fleet'  is  loadeil  by  lij^hters  from  M.  with  the  rich  produce  of 
Aiab.-ima.  The  M.  liver  is  one  of  the  branches  by  which  tlie 
Alabama  river  eaters  the  bay. 

Kobil'ier,  OrMit,  a  French  bank,  originated  in  November 
1852,  for  the  purpose  ofl  ending  money  upon  the  security  afforded 
by  movable  property.  By  its  original  charter  the  bank  wal 
permitted  the  privilege  of  paying  up  the  calls  made  upon  it  by 
companies  in  which  its  money  was  invested,  in  iti  own  notes  or 
obligations.  But  when  they  proposed,  afier  declaring  a  dividend 
of  40  per  ceoL  in  iSjS,  to  make  a  paper  issue  of  240,000,000 
fiancs,  the  public  afirm  compelled  government  to  interfere. 
Many  of  the  transactions  of  the  C  M.  have  been  upon  the  most 
enormous  scale,  and  the  industries  of  France  owe  to  it  much 
of  thrir  rapid  devejopmenl,  ax  its  funds  flow  largely  into  railway 
and  olhet  public  schemes.  Within  recent  years,  however,  its 
dividends  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  shatci,  which  a' 
500  francs,  were  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bonne  (October  3,  i8-  / 
at  ISS  francs. 

Kobiliss'tion,  the  placing  of  an  annjr  on  a  wot  I  .  -     . 
consists  in  filling  up  the  field  troops  to  their  (idl  strer    -    <  '    . 
in  the  farmation  of  d^pSt  and  ganison  troops,  at  wel'.'   ;- 
preparation  for  instant  aervice  of  transport  and  c . .      '  •  i  .  > 
supplies.    SeeAuius.  t       '•■y^-' 

Moch'a,  a  town  in  S.W.  Arabia,  province  '      .  r  .  ' 

desen  tract  on  the  Red  Sea,  So  miles  W.  N.W.     ,  -  ~  ." ' 
a  good  and  wetl-lbrtified  harbour.    M.  e«p,  ,  ■<  :   " 
10,000  tons  of  the  fineft  coffee,  besidea  d*  ,  '.  *  •  ' 
about  7000,  '  :  •' ' 

Uoolui  Stons,  a  white  translucent     'i '' 
ing  dendritic  filaments,  or  moss-like  r    /'  _  ^^s 

!>roduced  by  the  infiltration  of  oiide  [^t  ^^j 

aund  at  Cambav,  in  India,  and  '  ^  eilremcly 

place  to  which  ie  stones  were  -,!„,     He  was 

trade,  whence  the  name.     It  al'  '  Mwers  of  ima 

Jratk^ila  of  Pliny  and  M.  S.  f  ^  refinem^t  of  feeling. 

Kock'ing-Bird  {Mtnv  ^  „/  ««■  ""^  .*'"'•  "c^r^inB 

or  Thnuhes,  fonnd  in  N.  .<^  the  K'J'^  "^  ""'?lh  of 

^  "J«  roA  near  Mecca.     Here, 
^O  (^  nights  in /o4rt««flrt  (Heb. 
*!(•'''' And  when  he  slept  he  had 
,      V,-=^-  dawn-'     One  nii;ht— *the 
*"  iW '^,157  than  alhouEsnd  months' 
■tWI^hich  thrke  called  to  him  'Cry.' 
jt  •*?  H  hal  s*i«"  I  •^'7 :  ""d  ">e  voice 
K'»*'ilfiyI^rd'(f/Isa-iL6).    These 
s^Xoran,  allhough,  according  to  the 
J  "  -ope"'  '"  '''*  ninely-siilh  chapter. 
>       '-Bi,   *fl  bim  how  the    Lord   had    created 
"y.    'fiJ'Tand    'by    the    pen'    had   told    him 
j,^      ,  yo^w   ,„oke   feeling  'as  if  a  book  had 
'      <f^'!5.     In  •  >i'°'*  "f  Efail  "ciiemenl  he 
'^  »  "'jV  'vie  ai"!  "''''  *'*'■  "''**'  '""l  liappened. 
'^  "^"n  **"  "*  ^^'  could  herself,  expressing 
fed  '■'lulil  be  ""  prophet  of  his  people.     She 
hi   I*  t^utin  Waraka,  who  was    old   and  blind, 
'  ^^'JlufthcJewsandtheChristianii.    When 

"exclaimed  "  AWj'ur,  Am'o'bi  /  (Heb.  iaJos/i, 
''i  'w*  'TL|5isiheiww«u{Gr.  n(imDj,''kw,"inAmbic 
'"'(  li^  veiJl'jTiecret  message,  hence  the  messenger  of  the 
'''  ir<r<"  ,g  Moses.  He  will  be  the  prophet  of  his 
„  l"  J,  c**:conifDrted  bv  the  faith  of  his  wife,  which  she 
/  r,  rf"  J    U  her  death,  and  of  Waraka,  M.  now  waited 

/  *«P  '»!»  I'"  "'  "6  '"^  """^  revelations,  but  none  came,  and 
/  S^Lt'  '  I  w"  '  ■=  "^  '''™'^  '°  commit  suicide.  Bui  when 
/  in  *  -fil*  ""j  ■  f"*''!''**  ""  Mount  Hira  for  that  purpose,  he 
f  !<<'  '^fltn^^'ti  W  Gabriel  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  crying,  '  1  am 


Uode  {viui.).  The  arrangement  of  I'j;: 
major  or  minor  key*  tl  called  them^'^  ^- 
the  term  had  reference  to  time,    f'  Si.a' 

Uod'elUng,  the  art  of  eo»-  ^^a  ^ 

OS  a  model  to  be  eieeuted  "Tj'S  g' *].■'■: 
other  material.  The  6ne  f  *,^  2  S'  %• 
formly  moist,  and  is  man-'  tj  i-S  1:  T'^ 
assisted  where  necessa 'j^  ■■  f=  ^^  'T  }^ 
having  curved  ends,  -";■  .j  ';  ■;  '-•'^'  *'  \_ 
work  progresses.     ■''■'■-■-■'      -■  " 


tools  for  the  pu  i 
preparation  of 
Pans.  &C.,  to>.     :', 


n-- 


■*>•  -^ 


^: 


-  ■  ■  ..  gttu  nppon. 

lUeimmediiKaBc- 
..!>  to  IiamfbnihisMlKiDBdc 
..  Lahab,  into  his  legal  guitUu. 
ji  M.  had  become  known  throngb  the  pilfmn 
iMil  preached,  to  the  people  of  Medina,  thtnoBtii 
.. ,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  Jews.  ThrooEli  IbeaHic 
.labs  had  been  familiansed  with  the  god  of  AlniuiD,  mi 
threatened  with  punishment  for  their  nnbelief  in  bin,  vlw  tin 
Messiah  should  appear.  Thinking  it  possible  that  Itm  profM 
who,  though  their  own  countryman,  preached  tb*  jod  t/ 
Abraham  (see  Mohammedanism),  might  be  the  Meniili  «j 
whom  the  Jews  threatened  them,  they  secretly  leol  tm  ir^ 
lions  to  M.  at  Mecca,  and  on  hii  cipounding  his  dodiiK  10^ 
second,  they  svrore  allegiance  to  him.  From  thf  depouuca  fe 
chose  twelve  men  to  be  'bishops,'  and  called  (he  irfl  o*  1* 
people  of  Medina  'aids.'  When  this  Iransaciioniieesiot';'""" 
in  Mecca  the  indignilion  was  intense,  and  to  noid  0  '" 
followers  of  M.  fled  to  Medina  to  the  number  of  too  limii" 
A  price  was  set  upon  the  prophet's  head,  and  a  numbe  tJ  noiJ 
youths  banded  themselves  together  to  take  his  iifc, » tt^  it 
and  his  faithful  companion  Abu  Bekr  al  last  fled  also,  louir; 
Yathrilj  (henceforth  called  Mcdinat-an-Nabi,  the  'QlJ  <*  ''' 
prophet ')  in  September  62a.  The  Mohammedan  EnotHrnS 
dates  from  the  first  month  of  the  first  lunar  year  after  this  "O" 
and  from  this  time  till  his  death  M.  is  judge,  lawivrr,"^''"' 
The  Jews,  who  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  M«J:m  ' 
CDuraged  him  and  caused  him  to  believe  in  h 
belief  that  he  was  to  convert  all  Arabia  to  Jnd 
their  tool  was  becoming  too  powerful  for  th( 
and  tried  to  make  him  ridiculous,  the  trsult  of  which  bis  J" 
that  the  hatred  of  Mohammedans  against  Jews  ha"  ""f  ■" 
greater  than  against  any  other  infiiiels.  , 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Hejrah  M  proclaimed  wars^*^ 
enemies,  especially  the  Koreish  and  certain  Jewiih  Inlo,''^ 
with  316  men  he  defeated  600  Meccans.  Si»  years  ifter,"!'*' 
was  concluded,  and  a  pilgrimage  10  Mecca  wis  f*^™^ 
Desiring  to  spread  the  faith  beyond  Arabia,  he  Ml  "^^^ 
to  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  to  the  govemw  oi  tf^,- 
to  the  king  of  Abvssinia,  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Pow. ";'  -^ 
Amra  the  Ghossanide.  Amra  put  his  mesaengen  to  ^«"- 
revenge  for  which  M.  proclaimed  war,  in  whidi  be  to  *" 
The  Meccans  upon  this  seiEed  the  opportunity  to  i«  'P^_ 
him,  bat  before  they  were  prepared  he  was  npen  **  '  '; 
10,000  men,  took  the  cityby  slonn,  and  was  P"*™  ", 
and   prophet.     In  the  year  10  of  the  Htjnh  he  ■"  " 
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.  pi!gnnia|e  to  Mecci  with  at  least  40,000  Muslims,  whom  he 

I  exhorted  and  blessed  on  Mount  Arafat.     He  had  just  planned  a 

I  Tist  expedition  against  the  Greeks  when  he  felt  the  hand  of 
death  vpoo  him.  Whether  or  not  he  intended  to  appoint'  a 
successor,  as  some  think,  he  died  without  doing  so,  on  the  nth 
or  I2th  of  the  third  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  llejrah 
(Jane  8,  632). 

I  Ai  to  an  estimate  of  the  diaracter  of  M.,  all  that  can  be  done 
here  ts  to  indicate  the  results  arrived  at  by  those  who  have 
^udied  the  subject.  He  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1529  by 
Lother,  according  to  whom  he  was  the  '  Little  Horn '  of  Daniel 
(nil.  9),  snd  who  wondered  whether  he  or  the  Pope  were  the 
trorst  According  to  Melanchthon  M.  was  inspired  by  Satan, 
lod  bis  sect  was  altogether  made  up  of  blasphemy,  robbery, 
aati  sliameful  lusts.     His  first  regular  biographers — Prideaux, 

'  Spaahetm,  D'Herbelot,  &c. —distinguished  him  by  such  epithets 
ss  *  nicked  impostor^'  'dastardly  liar,'  'devil  incarnate,'  Behe- 

i  uuth,  Konh,  Beast,  666  {ff.  Rev.  xiii.  18).  But  this  grotesque 
vehemence  of  language  gradually  gave  place  to  more  civil  names 

,  in-I  more  temperate  representations  both  of  the  man  and  his 
uocuioe ;  and  the  latest  investigators  '  have  taught  the  world  at 

,  l^rge  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  thing  of  vitality,  fraught  with 

,  s  tboBsand  fruitful  gf rms ;  and  that  M.,  whatever  view  of  his 
chsncter  be  held,  has  earned  a  place  in  the  golden  book  of 
hcnuaity.'  See  Sprenger's  Mohammad  (Berl.  x86i>65) ;  Ameer 

,  K^^Mohamed  (Lond.  1873) »  £•  Deutsch's  Lit,  Remains  (Lond. 
18741;  Muir's  Afakamd  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1877);  and  Bosworth 

'  Sau:h*s  Af.  attd  MokammedoHism  (Lond.  1874). 

XbhAiiimadis  the  name  of  several  Turkish  sultans,  of  whom 
,  the  only  notable  one  is  M.  IX,  suniamed  Bujuk  ('  the  Great '). 
\\t  tras  bom  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  succeeded  his  father 
'  Amunih  in  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  ravaged 
ijfceoe,  and  built  a  fort  which  commanded  the  Bosphorus.  He 
a.d  siege  to  Constantinople  (April  6,  1453)  with  250,000  men 
:>!  300  i^leys.  After  the  partial  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  the 
Genoese^  he  txanq>orted  it  by  night  overland  into  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople.  The  siege  lasted  fifty  days;  the  city  was 
ctrried  by  assault  on  May  29,  and  the  Eastern  Rqman  Empire 
ame  to  an  end.  Mohanuned  attacked  Belgrade  in  1456,  but 
VIS  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men. 
He  D(xt  subdued  Trebizond,  Lesbos,  and  Bosnia.  He  captured 
Ik^grade  in  1465,  and  conquered  Albania  in  1467.  He  took 
Ncgropont  in  1470^  defeated  the  Persians  in  1472,  and  con- 
'.aered  the  Crimea  in  1475.  F*^*  7^"  ^*^^'  ^®  threatened 
\''^\'^^  snd  made  an  nnsuccessful  attack  on  Rhodes.  He  died  at 
N  .omedia  in  May  14^1.  M.'s  actions  at  different  times  reflected 
(r-elty,  magnanimity,  perfidy,  and  generosity.  Barbarous  as 
nuDT  of  his  deeds  were,  he  encouraged  learning  and  civilisation, 
«ashunself  an  able  linguist,  speakmg  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
uin,  and  understanding  Latin  ;  he  was  also  a  painter,  and  had 
t  grot  knowledge  of  geography  and  mathematics.  Several  of 
K:»  letters  translated  into  Latin  were  published  by  Landinl  at 
\'»\s^  in  J  520.  While  he  did  not  scruple  at  any  deed  of  violence 
iieotvsanr  to  satisfy  his  vast  ambition,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
\  '\6i  bloodshed  for  its  own  sake,  and  on  many  an  occasion  he 
*i£  tolerant  and  liumane.  To  his  lust  for  conquest  the  Turks 
c»e  the  firm  establishment  of  their  empire  in  Europe.  He  was 
1  crest  warrior  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  See  lOiowles*  HiS" 
fry§fiJu  Turks^  and  Hammer's  Ceschichtc  des  Osmanischen 

i:n%  ks  1 10  vols,  1 827-34). 

Kofaamm'edai&imi,  the  religion  which  was  founded  by 
M'  hammed  (q.  v.),  can  onlv  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
'digious  oondtrion  of  Arabia  at  the  time  when  he  took  up  his 
nivuoa.  The  religion  of  the  country  was  composed  of  three 
«!i/feient  eleneots  :  certain  forms  of  heathenism,  chiefly  nature- 
^onhip,  Judaism,  and  Chrbtianity.  (i)  Heathenism.  Fetish- 
ioa  prevaUed  to  a  certain  extent,  as  appears  from  certain  sacred 
•toaes  tnd  trees — «^.,  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba,  or  temple 
sKribed  to  Abraham  at  Mecca,  the  White  Stone  at  Taif,  and 
Tinoos  orade-trees,  one  of  which  was  near  Mecca.  Of  a  higher 
x-r^  was  the  worship  of  'the  host  of  heaven.*  The  Sun,  the 
Mf*».  Juptter,  Venus,  &c.,  had  their  temples,  with  their  com- 
)•  ea»eot  of  priests.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  such  a  stage  of 
r-It'ioos  devdopment,  the  people  had  their  Lares  (q.  v.)  and 
I'eaatca  (q.  t.),  sometimes  of  the  rudest  description  ;  e.g.<t  in  one 
tribe  tltt  houaefaold  god  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  dough. 
.   Aogels  and  demons  also  were  treated  with  pious  attention  as 
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intercessors  with  the  great  Allah.  (2)  Christianity.  The  old 
theory  that  whatever  is  good  in  M.  was  derived  from  Christianity, 
has  given  way  before  recent  investigation,  for  the  Arabian  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time  was  of  an  incredibly  low  type.  Mohammed's 
only  instructors  were  certain  Greek  and  Abyssmian  slaves.  The 
Syrian  journeys,  during  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  are  now  considered  to  be  mythical,  as  well 
as  the  monk  Bahira-Sergius-Georgius-Nestor,  by  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  been  instructed.  Thus,  although  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  is  understood  in  the 
Koran,  it  also  combats  the  notion  that  Maiy-Maryam  'the 
daughter  of  Imran,  the  sister  of  Harun,'  was  the  mother  of  God, 
and  a  member  of  the  Trinity.  It  also  contains  some  extraor- 
dinarv  stories  from  the  Apocryphal  (New  Testament)  writings, 
and  the  heretical  notion  that  it  was  '  not  Christ  who  was  cruci- 
fied,' but  Judas ;  the  hallucination  being  imposed  on  Christ  as  a 
punishment  for  his  allowing  people  to  call  him  God.  (3)  The 
most  important  of  the  three  religious  elements  was  that  of  Judaism. 
A  number  of  Jews  were  found  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period. 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  more  to  seek  refuge  in  the  same  country, 
and  the  Asmonseans  caused  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  N.  to 
adopt  their  religion.  These  Jewish  tribes  lived  scattered  all 
over  Arabia,  chiefly  in  the  South,  leading  a  pastoral  or  agricultural 
life,  or  they  were  congregated  in  cities :  e.g.,  Yathrib  (afterwards 
Medina),  Kheibar  (near  Medina),  and  Yemen.  Now  the  Jews 
were  the  cultivated  class  among  the  Arabs  ;  they  could  all  read 
and  write,  which  few  of  the  Arabs  could  do.  The  great  accom- 
plishment in  Arabia  at  the  time  was  poetry,  and  the  Jews  were 
especially  gifted  in  this  way.  And  not  only  were  they  superior 
in  learning  to  their  Arab  countrymen,  but  they  were  familiar 
with  the  great  Talmudic  development  of  the  Law  which  had  been 
going  on  among  their  own  brethren  in  Judaea  and  Babylonia; 
and  great  light  is  thrown  by  the  Talmud  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran,  although  the  reverse  of  this  has  generally  been  supposed. 
In  short  they  were  called  by  the  Arabs  '  the  people  of  the  Book.' 
As  to  the  relation  of  M.  to  these  antecedent  faiths,  Mo- 
hammed professed  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  belong  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hanifs  (lit.  'hypocrites'),  whose  religion  was 
a  phase  of  Jewish-Christianity,  or  Christian-Judaism,  and 
who  styled  themselves  '  Abrahamite  Sabians.'  They  believed 
in  one  God,  and  were  guided  by  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  and 
certain  'rolls  of  Abraham  and  Moses,'  called  Ashmaat  or 
Shamaaia  (Talmud.  Shemaata^  '  legal  traditions '  or  Halacah), 
which  were  collections  of  Midrash  (q.  v).  In  this  sect 
there  were  a  number  of  men  who  had  become  disgusted  with 
the  fetishism  into  which  most  of  their  countrymen  had  sunk. 
Once  four  of  them  met  at  the  Kaaba,  during  the  annual  feast, 
and  expressed  to  each  other  their  secret  opinion  :  '  Shall  we  en- 
compass a  stone  which  neither  heareth  nor  seeth,  neither  helpeth 
nor  hurteth?  Let  us  seek  a  better  faith.'  And  the  fiiith  they 
adopted  was  the  '  Religion  of  Abraham,'  the  Hanifite  Creed. 
It  was  this  creed  that  Mohammed  established ;  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed.  To  understand  M.,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  what  this  '  Religion  of  Abraham '  was,  which  formed  its 
foundation.  The  word  used  for  it  in  the  Koran  is  Mdla  (Heb. 
for  Chald.  memra^  Gr.  logos).  This  '  Word  '  which  Abraham 
proclaimed,  teaches,  says  the  Talmud,  'the  existence  of  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  who  rules  this  universe  with 
mercy  and  loving-kindness.  He  alone,  also,  guides  the 
destinies  of  men.  Idolatry,  even  when  combined  with  belief  in 
him,  is  utterly  to  be  abhorred ;  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped ; 
in  him  alone  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  adversity.  He  frees  the 
persecuted  and  the  oppressed.  You  must  pray  to  him  and  serve 
him  in  love,  and  not  murmur  when  he  asks  for  your  lives,  or  even 
for  lives  still  dearer  to  you  than  your  own.'  R^arding  duties  to 
man,  it  teaches  :  '  Loving-kindness  and  mercyare  the  tokens  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham.'  '  He  who  is  not  merciful  is  not  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.'  '  What  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Abraliam's  descendants ?  Their  compassion  and  their  mercy.* 
And  this  mercy  and  loving-kindness  is  to  be  extended  to  every 
human  being  '  without  reference  to  garment,  birth,  rank,  creed, 
or  nationality.'  Abraham,  when  he  died,  left  to  his  children 
four  guardian  angels — ^Justice^  Mercy,  Love,  and  Charity. 
These  traits  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Talmud,  form  the  foundation  of  M.,  '  often  in  the  very 
words,  always  in  the  sense  of  these  Jewish  traditions.'  '  Abra- 
ham,* says  me  Koran,  '  war  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  but 
he  was  pious  and  righteous,  and  he  was  no  idolater.'    Both  in 
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the  Talmud  and  the  Koran  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
unity  of  God,  the  absence  of  mediators,  and  the  repudiation  of 
any  special,  exclusive,  privileged  creed. 

The  fundamental  position  on  which  Mohammed  built  his 
religion  was  that  *  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world 
there  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  but  one  true  orthodox 
belief ;  consisting,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  in  the  acknowledging 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  the  believing  in  and  obeying  such 
messengers  or  prophets  as  he  should  from  time  to  time  send 
to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  ;  and,  as  to  practice,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
together  with  such  other  precepts  and  ceremonies  as  God  should 
think  fit  to  order  for  the  time  being,  according  to  the  different 
dispensations  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world.*  To  this 
religion  he  gave  the  name  of  /r/aw,  the  great  characteristic  of 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  fatalism,  but  the  real  mean- 
ing of  which  is  contained  in  Mohammed's  own  words: — 'We 
have  spoken  unto  thee  by  revelation — follow  the  religion  of 
Abraham.*  According  to  Ueutsch,  *  as  far  as  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran  are  concerned,  Fatalism  is  an  utter  and  absolute  in- 
vention-* The  name  Muslim,  the  derivative  of  Islam,  is  con- 
tained and  explained  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  the  word  used  for 
*just,  righteous  man,*  in  a  paraphrase  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  i6;  and 
the  word  signifies  'one  who  strives  after  righteousness  with  his 
own  strength.'  Notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
popular  understanding  of  their  creed  on  the  part  of  Muslims 
practically  amounts  to  Fatalism.  '  God  is  supreme ;  what  he  wills 
can  only  be  known  by  what  he  brings  to  pass  ;  and  against  his 
decrees  as  manifested  in  the  progress  of  events  it  is  idle  to  strive.' 

The  great  peculiarity  of  M.  lies  in  this  that  it  is  'at  once  a 
religious  creed  and  a  political  revelation.  Church  and  State  are 
so  completely  identified  that  the  religious  life  is  made  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  constitution  of 
society  and  the  government  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
series  of  divine  enactments.  In  religion,  therefore,  all  spiritual 
development  is  treated  as  a  crime  against  society  and  punished 
accordingly.  In  civil  and  political  life  all  efforts  after  reform  or 
improvement  are  regarded  as  a  rebellion  against  the  revealed 
will  of  God  and  punished  as  infidelity.*  In  short,  ^ytxj  Moham- 
medan state  is  a  theocracy,  and  hence  the  first  propagation  of 
M.  was  practically  commensurate  with  the  extension  of  the 
Saracen  Empire.  Mohammedan  law  consists  of  three 
elements,  the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  systems  of  juris- 
prudence taught  by  the  four  orthodox  Imams.  These,  according 
to  Muslim  ideas,  contain  an  accumulation  of  first  principles 
which  are  above  the  reach  of  human  criticism  for  two  reasons  : 
because  they  are  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  and  because 
they  are  written  in  a  language  which  is  no  longer  perfectly 
understood.  The  Koran  (q.  v.)  was  set  forth  by  Mohammed  as 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  ordinances  written  on  the  vast  table 
which  is  before  the  throne  of  God  for  that  purpose.  These  ordi- 
nances had  often  been  revealed  before  to  certain  individuals 
selected  from  the  race,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  these  earlier  re- 
velations had  become  so  corrupted  that  they  rather  deluded  men 
than  instructed  them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Koran,  as  a 
perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  superseded  them  all.  The 
prophet  had  at  all  times,  through  the  angel  Gabriel,  access  to 
the  *  preserved  table,*  so  that  in  all  his  teaching  it  was  not  he 
that  spoke,  but  the  very  Word  of  God.  Further,  in  all  his  re- 
ligious acts  he  was  a  divinely-revealed  type  and  exemplar  for  the 
exact  imitation  of  all  his  followers.  The  traditions,  then,  are 
the  declarations  of  Mohammed  regarding  religious  questions — 
moral,  ceremonial,  or  theological,  and  records  of  all  that  he  said 
or  did,  orally  handed  down  by  Ayesha,  his  favourite  wife,  the 
four  *  rightly  directed '  califs — Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali — and  the  six  companions  called  the  Evangelists  of  Islam, 
These  transmitted  their  knowledge  to  their  disciples;  these  to 
the  next  generation,  and  so  on.  Millions  of  anecdotes  regarding 
the  prophet,  the  greater  number  of  which  had  originated  in  mere 
gossip  or  been  fabricated  by  story-tellers,  were  soon  floating 
about  among  the  faithful,  and  in  order  to  preserve  whatever  was 
authentic  or  valuable  in  them,  collections  were  made,  and  certain 
tests  applied  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  Thus  Abu 
Daiid  Suleiman  (A.D.  817-889)  wrote  down  500,000  traditions 
respecting  the  prophet,  from  which  he  selected  4S00.  Al  Bok- 
hari  (810-870)  made  wliat  is  called  the  'Authentic  Collection,* 
having  selected  7200  out  of  a  mass  of  600,000.  But  there  are 
rix  collections  which  are  received  by  all  orthodox  Muslims.  Out 


of  the  whole  number  of  authentic  traditions  about  3000  refer 
directly  to  the  prophet,  and  are  partly  historical  and  panly 
prophetical.  The  historical  form  an  instructive  commentary  oa 
the  Koran,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strange  confusioa 
of  thought  so  apparent  in  the  Koran,  which  placed  on  the  same 
level  serious  moral  offences,  breaches  of  sumptuary  regulations, 
and  ceremonial  omissions.  The  prophetical  set  forth  cspcdaliy 
the  early  Mohammedan  beliefs  regarding  death,  the  re?urreciioQ 
of  the  dead,  the  last  days,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  future  Lie. 
As  to  the  general  body  of  the  traditions  they  form  *a  vastdiiotic 
accumulation  of  legends  about  angels,  demons,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  created  beings.* 

In  their  legal  aspect  the  traditions  were  a  collection  of  statutes 
supposed  to  embrace  the  entire  sphere  of  man's  daily  life,  so  as 
to  preclude  the  need  for  any  appeal  to  the  unassisted  reason  of 
man.  The  califs  who  succeeded  Mohammed  were  merely  lie 
executors  of  a  system  already  complete ;  but  when  a  case  arose 
for  decision  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  cither  in  ibc 
Koran  or  the  traditions,  they  had  recourse  to  the  method  of 
'  analogical  deduction.'  This  was  the  state  of  matters  under  the 
four  *  rightly,  directed '  califs,  and  after  that  analogical  ju^v 
ments  were  given  by  devout  men  who  had  learned  by  heart  the 
Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  analogical  judgments  of  the 
califs,  especially  seven  divines  known  as  *  the  seven  jurisconsmu 
of  Medina.*  The  first  systematiser  of  this  mass  of  unwrittcQ 
learning,  consisting  of  remembrances  of  the  Prophet,  the  teachings 
of  the  traditionists,  and  the  judgments  of  the  seven  juriscon^iiits, 
was  Malek  Ibn  Anas,  the  first  of  the  four  orthodox  Imams  (see 
Mohammedan  Sects),  and  a  native  of  Medina.  He  dictated  \ 
treatise  called  'The  Beaten  Path,*  i>.,  a  system  of  jnrisprodcnce 
embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  human  life,  which  si>eedily  cazoe 
to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Koran  itself  The 
religion  of  Islam  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Iman^  faith  and 
theory,  and  />»»,  religion  or  practice.  The  one  chief  article  of  faith 
is  that  *  there  is  no  god  but  the  true  Gkxl,  and  that  Mohammed 
is  his  apostle.'  But  this  is  subdivided  into  six  branches:—!. 
Belief  in  God  ;  2.  in  his  angels ;  3.  in  his  Scriptures ;  4.  in  his 
prophets  ;  5.  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  day  of  jadg- 
ment;  and  6.  in  God's  absolute  decree  and  predeterminalioQ 
both  of  good  and  evil.  There  are  four  articles  of  practice  >-i. 
Prayer ;  2.  alms ;  3.  fasting ;  and  4.  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecct- 
Nothing  is  more  prominent  in  the  Koran  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God.  The  doctrine  regarding  the  angeU  i- 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who  themselves  had  developed  it 
under  Persian  influence.  Besides  angels  and  demons  ttr 
Koran  teaches  the  existence  of  another  intermediate  order 
of  beings  of  a  grosser  fabric  called  Jin  or  Genii,  soic 
of  whom  are  good  and  some  bad.  As  to  the  Scripturei,  tbe 
Koran  teaches  that  God  has  given  revelations  of  nis  will  to 
his  prophets  at  different  times,  to  the  number  of  104.  ^' 
these  lo  were  given  to  Adam,  50  to  Seth,  30  to  Enoch,  10  to 
Abraham,  and  the  other  four — the  Pentateuch,  the  Psaltri, 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran — to  Moses,  David,  Jcsos,  tnd 
Mohammed ;  but  all  are  now  lost  except  the  last  four. 
Of  prophets  whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world  from  tiine 
to  time,  all  professors  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  there  haw  been 
124,000,  or,  according  to  another  tradition,  224,000;  of  wb*»^ 
313  were  apostles  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recka 
mankind  from  infidelity  and  superstition ;  and  six  of  thea>— 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed- 
brought  new  laws  and  dispensations,  which  succcssiwly  a-'ro- 
gated  the  preceding.  As  to  a  future  state  the  Koran  teaihs* 
that  when  corpses  are  laid  in  the  grave  they  are  examineti  or 
two  angels  as  to  their  faith.  If  the  answer  be  satisfactory,  the 
corpse  is  permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  if  not,  it  is  tormented  tu 
the  resurrection.  The  body  is  entirely  consumed  except  its 
bone  called  ajb  {os  coccygis),  from  which,  as  from  a  seed,  iJc 
whole  will  be  renewed  at  the  Resurrection  by  a  40  days'  raa  - 
ideas  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  Iwnc  Lni  ^  ^ 
a  dew.  Hell  is  divided  into  seven  apartments  :  the  first  f«xue 
reception  of  wicked  Mohammedans,  who  after  being  pari>-ti 
there  for  a  time  will  at  length  be  released ;  the  second  for  w 
Jews  ;  the  third  for  the  Christians  ;  the  fourth  for  the  <ar.wi*- 
shippers ;  the  fifth  for  the  magicians  ;  the  sixth  for  the  ldoUicr>. 
the  seventh  for  hypocrites,  who  profess  some  religion  bat  n 
heart  belong  to  none.  The  righteous  as  tber  enter  P"***^ 
drink  from  a  pond  which  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  rivers  of  P»«* 
dise,  after  which  they  never  thirst  again.     Thereafter  foHyW* : 
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might/  feut)  and  then  each  is  dismissed  to  the  mansion  assigned 
to  hun.  The  comforts  of  these  dwellings  are  regulated  accord- 
isg  to  the  merits  of  each,  bat  the  very  meanest  will  have  80,000 
serraots  and  72  wives  of  the  girls  of  raradlse,  who  are  of  ravish- 
ing betatj,  and  called  from  their  large  black  eyes  kural  oyun 
(£ag.  hmrii\^  besides  the  wives  he  had  in  this  world.  The  most 
delicious  viands  and  wines  will  delight  the  palate  without  pro- 
dttciog  satiety,  the  most  magnificent  garments  and  furniture  will 
pidse  the  eye,  and  the  most  ravishing  music  will  (ill  the  air.  But  it 
a  to  be  understood  that  these  sensual  enjoyments  are  only  the 
lowest,  soch  as  are  common  to  all  the  inmates  of  Paradise.  There 
is  ittpenbandant  recompense  of  a  spiritual  nature  promised  to 
those  of  the  highest  degree.  This  exquisite  delight,  in  compari- 
soo  with  which  all  the  other  pleasures  of  Paradise  are  forgotten, 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  beholding 
his  face  morning  and  evening.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
itgudinfT  predestination  is  that  whatever  hath  or  shall  come 
to  pass  m  the  world,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  is  irrevocably 
6xed  by  the  divine  will,  and  recoiled  from  all  eternity  on  the 
ptiervtd  tMe, 

Of  the  four  articles  of  religious  practice  the  first  is  Prayer, 
which  Mohammed  used  to  call '  the  pillar  of  religion '  and  the 
'key  to  Paradise.'  Five  times  a  day,  according  to  the  express 
injnnction  of  Mohammed,  who  received  a  revelation  on  the 
aibjcct  on  the  occasion  of  his  MiraJ,  or  journey  to  heaven, 
e?ety  true  Mussulman  engages  in  prayer,  turning  his  face  mean- 
while toirards  Mecca.  Almsgiving  is  of  two  kinds  :  legal,  the 
unoant  of  which  is  fixed  by  law,  and  voluntary.  It  is  held  to 
be  highly  meritorious,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  procuring  answers 
to  prayer.  Fasting  also  is  a  religious  duty  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Koran  that  the  whole 
month  of  Ramadan  be  observed  as  a  fast  from  daybreak  till 
soDKt  Lastly,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  so  important  that 
he  who  fails  to  perform  it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
The  chief  ceremonies  nrescribed  for  the  pilgrims  consist  in  going 
io  procession  roand  the  Kaaba,  running  between  Mount  Safa 
and  MotrntMerwa,  performing  their  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat, 
offioriog  sacrifices,  shaving  their  heads  and  cutting  their 
nails.  See  Sale's  Koran ;  Sprenger*s  Koran,  Mohammad,  &c. 
^BerL  1861-5);  Deutsch*s  Lit,  Remains;  art,  'Islam'  (Lond. 
1874);  Bosworth  Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism 
(Lood.  1874) ;  Vamb^iVs  /slam  im  neusuehnien  Tdhrhundert 
(Letp.*i875);  ^^"^  Moir  s  Life  of  Mahomet  (new  ed.  Lond.  1877). 

XohanunedAXi  Sects.  Mohammedans  are  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  difTerent  sects^xactly  75,  according  to  a  tra- 
ditional prophecy  of  Mohammed's — four  of  which  are  admitted 
to  be  ortnoaox,  and  all  the  rest  heretical.  The  former  get  the 
general  name  of  Sonnites,  i^.,  Traditionista,  because  they  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Sonna  or  collection  of  Traditions  (see 
MOHAMMIDANISM),  although,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  them — 
the  Hanifites— do  so  only  in  a  very  small  degree.  Their 
fooaders  are  called  the  four  orthodox  Imams  (see  Imam),  and 
are  regarded  as  the  great  authorities  in  jurisprudence,  i.  The 
hioU&es,  who  are  most  numerous  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  were 
foaoded  by  the  Imam  Malek  Ibn  Anas  (A.D.  713-795),  a  native 
of  Medina.  His  treatise,  'The  Beaten  Path,'  which  was  a  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  human  life, 
and  compiled  from  the  Koran,  the  Traditions,  and  the  judgments 
of  'the  seven  jurisconsults  of  Medina,'  speedily  came  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Koran  itself.  2.  The  Hamf 
ita  were  founded  by  the  Imam  Abu  Hanifa-an-Noman  (a.d. 
^9^7^)1  a  native  oi  the  Persian  city  of  Basra,  and  the  father  of 
the  legists  known  as  '  the  Jurists  of  Irak,'  who  differed  from 
Malek  chiefly  in  making  almost  no  use  of  the  Traditions  as  a 
KNirce  of  law,  admitting  only  18  of  them  to  be  authentic.  He 
profesed  to  have  drawn  his  jurisprudence  entirely  from  the 
Koran,  by  'analogical  deduction.'  Hence  his  followers  have 
been  called  ^the  followers  of  reason,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  three  Sonnite  sects,  or  'followers  of  tradition.' 
The  Haunifite  has  been  the  most  widely  spread  of  the 
foor  orthodox  systems.  It  was  the  one  that  prevailed  at 
Bagdad  daring  the  time  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  and  is 
that  which  prrails  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  present  day. 
{3}  The  third  sect,  the  ShaJiUi,  was  founded  by  tlie  Imam  As- 
Shafi  (AJX  767-820),  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  the  family 
of  the  Prophet,  who  followed  the  eclectic  method  of  Malek 
nther  than  the  deductive  method  of  Aba  Hanifa.     He  first 


acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors, and  then  built  up  nis  own  of  materials  taken  from 
both,  but  especially  from  the  traditional  precedents  of  Malek. 
The  chief  seat  of  his  system  was  in  Egypt,  but  Shafite  doctors 
were  rivals  to  those  of  the  Hanifite  school  in  aU  the  principal 
cities  of  Asia.  (4)  The  last  of  the  four  Imams  was  Ahmad-ibn- 
Hanbal  (A.D.  780-857),  a  native  of  Bagdad  and  pupil  of  As- 
Shafi.  His  system,  which  never  extended  much  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Bagdad,  and  is  now  almost  entirely  obsolete,  was  a 
reaction  against  the  rationalising  tendency  of  the  Hanifite  system, 
according  to  the  elastic  meth^  of  which  the  court  jurists,  by 
skilful  manipulation,  got  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  to  permit  the 
most  iniquitous  practices  of  califs  and  governors.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  the  society  of  his  time,  he  conceived  that  a  supplement- 
ary revelation  was  needed,  and  this  he  found  in  the  mass  of 
traditions  which  had  accumulated  since  the  days  of  Malek-ibn- 
Anas.  From  this  he  compiled  a  lepal  system,  which  was  to 
render  all  appeal  to  human  reason  entirely  superfluous. 

Of  the  heretical  sects  there  are  also  four  principal  ones,  of 
which  the  rest  are  subdivisions,  (i)  The  Motaaalites  ('Separa- 
tists') are  the  followers  of  Wasel-ibn-Ata,  who  was  expelled 
from  the  school  of  Hasan  of  Basra  for  teaching  that  a  believer 
who  had  committed  a  grievous  sin  was  not  to  be  deemed  an 
infidel,  but  was  in  a  middle  position.  Besides  the  above,  his 
followers  adopted  the  following  tenets :  (i)  they  rejected  all 
eternal  attributes  of  God ;  (2)  they  held  that  the  Word  of  God 
consisted  of  letters  and  sound ;  (3)  they  denied  absolute  pre- 
destination, holding  that  God  is  the  author  of  good  only,  and 
not  of  evil;  and  (4)  they  held  that  God  could  not  be  seen  in 
Paradise  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  rejected  all  similitudes  applied 
to  God.  (2)  1\it  Sefatians  (' Attributists')  differed  from  the 
Motazalites  chiefly  in  affirming  the  eternal  attributes  of  God,  this 
being  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Mohammedans.  They  afterwards 
intrc^uced  another  species  of  attributes  called  declarative,  ex- 
pressed by  speaking  of  God  having,  e^.,  hands,  eyes,  &c,  which, 
when  understood  literally,  led  to  the  notion  of  a  likeness  between 
God  and  man.  (3)  The  name  Kharejites  ('rebels')  was  first 
applied  to  12,000  men  who  revolted  from  Ali  (a.h.  37),  after  the 
battle  of  Sefiein,  because  he  had  referred  a  matter  concerning 
the  religion  of  God  to  the  judgment  of  men,  declaring  him  to 
be  an  inndel  therefor.  They  also  held  that  an  Imam  who  tamed 
aside  from  the  truth  might  be  deposed,  and  that  any  man  mi^ht 
be  raised  to  that  dignity,  although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  tnbe 
of  the  Koreish,  provided  he  mA,  the  necessary  qualifications. 
(4)  The  ShttUs  ('adherents')  were  the  adherents  of  Ali-ibn- 
Abu-Taleb,  in  opposition  to  the  Kharejites,  maintaining  that  he 
was  the  lawful  Calif  and  Imam,  that  the  supreme  authority, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  belonged  to  his  descendants,  and 
that  the  dignity  of  Imam  b  a  fundamental  affiur  of  religion,  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  people,  but  fixed  bv  the  prophet. 

At  the  present  day  the  chief  antagonism  to  the  Sonnites  or 
orthodox  Mohammedans  is  on  the  part  of  the  Shiites.  The 
controversy  between  them  turns  chiefly  on  the  following  points. 
The  Shiites  reject  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
successors  of  Mohammed  as  usurpers,  while  the  Sonnites  regard 
them  as  rightful  Califs  and  Imams.  The  Shiites  regard  Ali 
(the  fourth)  as  the  first  true  Imam,  esteeming  him,  indeed,  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  Mohammed  himself.  The  Shiites  reject  as 
unworthy  of  credit  the  Sonna  or  Collection  of  Traditions  which 
the  Sonnites  receive  as  of  canonical  authority.  And  both  charge 
each  other  with  corrupting  the  Koran  and  neglecting  its  pre- 
cepts ;  in  short,  they  regard  each  other  as  abominable  heretics, 
worse  than  Jews  or  Christians.  Now  as  the  Turks  generally 
are  Si2uiites  and  the  Persians  Shiites,  the  greatest  possible 
enmity  exists  between  these  two  nations,  although  both  are 
Mohammedan.  See  Sale's  Koran  ;  Prelim.  Diss,  ;  and  R.  D. 
Osbom,  Muhammadan  LaWf  in  Contemp.  Review  (May  1877). 

Kohamxned  Behaudur  Shah,  the  seventeenth  and  last  of 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  He  came  to  the  throne,  already 
in  his  old  age,  in  1837.  He  lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
Sepoy  mutineers  in  1857,  and  after  the  storm  of  Delhi  by  the 
British,  he  was  captured  alive  by  Captain  Hodson  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Humavun.  He  was  tried  (January  27  to  March  9, 
1858),  found  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  and  arson,  and  sentenced 
to  transportaUon  to  Burmah.  He  subsequently  died  at  TUngU| 
and  there  his  youngest  son,  Jumma  Bukht,  still  sorrives  in  exile. 
See  Sir  J.  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (vols.  i.-iii.). 
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Mohawk  Biver,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Hudson,  which  it 
joins  lo  miles  above  Albany,  after  an  entire  course  of  140  miles. 
It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  a  beautiful  and  popul- 
ous valley,  once  the  chief  abode  of  the  M.  Ifidians^  a  nation 
which  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  family  or  confederacy.  In  17S4 
this  nation  removed  to  Canada,  where  some  hundreds  still  survive. 

Moliic'ans  or  Mohe'gans,  formerly  a  powerful  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  belonging  to  the  great  Algonquin 
family,  and  occupying  in  the  17th  c.  the  parts  of  the  land  now 
comprising  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Later  on  they  were  confined  to  Connecticut,  and  are 
now  almost  extinct. 

Mohilev",  or  Mogilev',  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded 
N.  by  Vitebsk,  E.  by  Smolensk,  S.E.  by  Tchernigov,  and  W.  by 
Minsk.  Area,  227  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  908,858  (103,000  Jews, 
40,000  Poles).  M.  is  drained  by  the  Upper  Dnieper,  and  its 
affluent  the  Zosh,  and  is  one-third  tilled  land,. one-fourth  forest. 
— M,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  92  miles  S.W.  of 
Smolensk,  is  the  chief  town.  It  has  a  cathedral,  21  other  Greek 
churches,  and  4  monasteries  ;  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Russia,  and  has  4  Catholic  churches.  There  are 
one  Lutheran  church,  and  22  synagogues.  The  manufacturing 
industries  of  M.  are  considerable,  and  much  fruit  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Pop.  (1870)  40,431.  Another  M  is  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  Dniester,  195  miles  N.W.  of  Odessa,  It  has  extensive 
general  trade  with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Pop.  (1870) 
18,129. 

Mdhler,  Johann  Adam,  a  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Tgersheim,  in  Wurtemberg,  May  6,  1796,  educated  at  Mergen- 
theim  and  Ellwangen,  studied  at  Tiibingen  and  Rottenburg,  and 
in  1 8 19  was  ordained  priest.     Returning  to  Tiibingen,  he  was  ap- 

EoxiAfA^privat  docent  (1822),  and  Professor  of  Theology  (1828) ; 
ut,  becoming  embroiled  in  a  bitter  religious  controversy  with  Baur 
and  others  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  glad  in  1835  ^o  accept  the  chair 
of  Biblical  exegesis  at  Munich,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1838. 
Of  his  writings,  in  which  he  strove  to  harmonise  the  system  of 
Schleiermacher  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  the  principal 
are  Die  Einhcii  in  der  Kirche  (Tub.  1825),  Athanasius  (Mainz, 
1827),  Symbolik  (Mainz,  1832),  and  N^euen  Uf tier  sue hungen  dcr 
Lehrgegenscitze  Zwiechen  den  Katholiken  und  ProtestanUn  (Mainz, 
1834).  His  Nachgelasscnen  SchrifUn  (2  vols.  Ratisb.  1839-40) 
were  edited  by  Dollinger,  and  his  Patrologie  (Ratisb.  1839)  by 
Reithmayr. 

Moliurbhu'zij  ('  peacock '),  the  largest  of  the  tributary  states 
of  Orissa,  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  government  of 
Bengal,  lies  S.  among  the  hills,  E.  of  the  district  of  Midnapore. 
Area,  4243  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  258,680 ;  revenue,  ;f  20,515  ; 
tribute, /^  106.  The  products  are  honey,  resin,  lac,  tussurixV^  cloth, 
timber,  rice,  and  iron.  The  Rajah  was  of  some  importance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  much  of  his  territory  has  lately 
passed  under  British  administration.     The  capital  is  Baripada. 

Mohurr'uin  {mnharraniy  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  mean- 
ing *  sacred,*  'prohibited  ;'  cf,  the  Latin  sacer)^  the  first  month 
of  the  Mohammedam  year,  in  which  it  was  held  unlawful  to 
make  war.  The  name  is  specially  applied  to  the  great  fast  or 
festival  which  is  held  during  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month,  in 
commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Pro- 
phet, Hassan  and  Hussain.  Dirges  are  recited  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  tinsel  models  of  their  tombs  are  carried  in  crowded 
processions  from  the  Imambara  to  the  Karbala  on  the  last  day. 
This  festival  is  only  observed  by  the  Shiah  sect;  and  its  cele- 
bration, which  is  attended  with  great  pomp  in  all  the  large 
Mussulman  towns  of  India,  has  always  a  tendency  to  result  in  a 
disturbance  with  the  rival  sect  of  Siinis. 

Mordore,  a  now  disused  coin  of  Portugal,  equal  to  4000  reis, 
or  about  27s.  sterling. 

Moines,  Des,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon,  357  miles 
W.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  been  the  State  capital  since 
1855,  and  among  its  buildings  are  a  U.  S.  court-house  built  of 
marble,  an  arsenal,  twenty  churches,  &c.  In  1876  a  new  State- 
house  was  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  State 
library  contains  20,000  vols,     M.  has  three  daily,  seven  weekly, 


and  three  monthly  newspapers,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  ex- 
tensive coal-mining.     Pop  (i86o)  3965  ;  (1870)  12,035. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth,  a  minor  poet,  was  bom  January  y 
1798,  at  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  and  practised  there 
as  a  surgeon,  l^t  t'dAy  "^v^iXx^xt^  The  Bombardment  of  Alpjry 
and  other  poems,  and  became  a  contributor  to  BUchroc'ii 
Magazine,  under  the  nom  de plume  of  Delta  (A).  The  Legend  :f 
Genevieve  (1824),  Domestic  Verses  (1843),  and  l^he  Auichio^rathr 
of  Mansie  Waugh  (1828)  first  appeared  in  the  magazine.  The  list 
of  these  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  small,  vulgar,  shrewd, 
conceited,  yet  kindly  Scot.  It  displays  something  of  the  racy 
humour  of  Gait  with  more  tenderness  and  poetry,  and  constitutes 
M.'s  best  claim  to  remembrance.  In  1851  he  published  Tkt 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half  Ceittur\\  and  The  Lmmt 
of  Selim.  He  died  at  Dumfries,  July  6,  185 1.  Aird  edited  his 
works  in  one  vol.  (1857). 

Moire  is  a  term  applied  to  watered  silks.  Stout  silk  of 
double  width  is  only  so  figured,  and  the  waved  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  moistening  the  fabric,  folding  it  carefully,  so  that 
the  individual  threads  of  the  warp  or  woof  lie  directly  over  each 
other— the  condition  on  which  a  successful  result  depends— 
and  subjecting  the  whole  to  great  pressure.  The  watered 
portions  reflect  the  light,  and  are  then  displayed  to  advantag?. 

Moir^e  Metallique  (Fr.),  a  name  given  to  tinplate,  cxhibi'. 
ing  a  beautiful  crystalline  appearance,  produced  by  sponj^in; 
over  the  metal  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds,  thin 
washing,  drying,  and  lacquering.  Boxes  and  other  articles  ait 
made  of  it,  but  they  are  less  common  now  than  fonnerly. 

Moiss'ac,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Tam-et-GaronDc, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montanbin. 
Pop.  of  commune  (1872),  9036.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey  with  curious  statues  and  carvings.  ^L  has  a  trade  in 
cereals  and  wines. 

Mokudd'uxn  (muJ^addam,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  *  one  who  goes  before,  a  leader  *),  a  term  introduced  by 
the  Mohammedans  into  India  for  the  headman  {pradMH,  or 
potail)  of  the  Hindu  village  community.  In  Orissa,  where  this 
name  is  especially  in  use,  the  M.,  from  being  merely  a  col- 
lector of  the  government  revenue,  has  developed  into  a  landlord 
with  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  See  Hunter's  Onssi 
(Lond.  1872), 

Mola,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  on  thf 
Adriatic  coast,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bari  by  rai 
It  lies  amid  gardens  and  olive  groves,  and  has  sereral  W3« 
churches.     Pop.  (1874)  11,775. 

Molasse',  the  name  given  in  Switzerland  to  the  loose  sandy 
deposits  which  occupy  the  central  lake-region  between  the  A/^« 
and  Jura,  and  which  correspond  in  age  lo  the  Miocene  (q.  v.) 
formations.  The  contemporaneous  conglomerate  at  the  foot  0. 
the  Alps  is  called  Nagelflue,  The  shells  are  vegetable  rcmaics, 
and  indicate  freshwater  agency  for  the  most  part,  and  a  sal»- 
tropical  climate. 

Molass'es.    See  Sugak« 

Mold  (Cymr.  Wyddgrug\  a  parliamentary  borough  in  iJj? 
county  of  Flint,  Wales,  on  the  Alun,  11  miles  W.SW.  of 
Chester,  and  connected  with  the  rest  of  England  by  a  branch  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  a  re^on 
rich  in  minerals,  particularly  coal  and  lead,  and  has  in  its  vicing 
many  ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Old  English  remains,  and  ttc 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  and  of  a  fortified  hill,  llie  county  assircs  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  here.    Pop.  of  borough  (i87i),4554- 

Mordau  (Bohemian  Vltava\  the  chief  river  in  Bohemia,  rL^* 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vogelstein  in  the  Bohmerwalde  at  a  height  ot 
3868  feet,  flows  S.E.  to  Hohenfurt  (1736  feet),  then  turns  N. 
towards  Budweis,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  Pra^»  '"'<^ 
it  attains  a  breadth  of  300  feet,  and  finally  joins  the  Elbe  a- 
Melnik,  after  a  course  of  262  miles.  It  receives  on  the  r^i'^ 
the  Masch,  Luschnitz,  and  Sazawa,  and  on  the  left  the  Woiawi 
and  Beraun. 

Molda'via  and  Walla'chia.    See  Rumania. 

Mole  {Talpa\  a  typical  genus  of  the  family  Talpids^  wh'ci 
in  turn  is  included  in  the  Insectivorous  order  of  Mimawi^ 
The    family  Talpidee  U  distinguished  by   its  membeci  hiviafi 
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a  variable  namber  of  incisor  teeth,  the  canine  teeth  being  fre* 
({uently  absent,  and  their  place  taken  by  fadae  molars.     The 
molar  teeth  have  sharp  tubercles,  adapted   ibr  crushing  the 
insects  on  which  these  animals  feed.  The  feet  hare  five  toes,  and 
the  animals  are  pianiigrade,  i>.,  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot 
on  the  ground  in  walking.     In  the  Moles  themselvea  six  upper 
and  four  lower  incisors  exist     The  canines  namber  two  and  the 
molars  six  in  each  jaw,  the  premolars  numbering  eight  above  and 
six  below.    The  mnzxle  is  long  and  blunt  at  tCe  extremity  ;  the 
ejes  are  small  and  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  the  tail  is  short 
Five  toes  exist,  the  fore  feet  have  the  soles  turned  backwards, 
and  the  claws  are  strong.     The  common  M.  ( Talpa  Eurcpcea) 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  quadnipeds.     Its  burrows  or  dwel- 
liogs  are  of  very  definite  shape  and  form.     A  central  fortress 
B  generally  constructed,  from  which  yariout  tracks  radiate  to  the 
feeing  ground.     The  nest  in  which  the  female  bring:;  forth  the 
yoang  is  also  formed  in  an  ingenious  and  careful  fashion.     The 
jottogp  numbering  from  4  to  7,  are  bom  in  April,  but  may 
appear  later  in  the  summer.     The  colour  of  the  M.  is  generally 
blackish  grey,  bat  some  specimens  have  been  found  of  white 
and  cream  colour.     The  M.  is  very  pugnacious.    Fierce  com- 
bats take   place    between    the  males,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  victor  not  merely  kills  but  eat*    the    vanquished.      The 
ordinary  food  consists  of  earthworms,  which  the  M.  captures 
with  dexterity.      The  fore-limbs  are  mainly  used  in   burrow- 
ing, and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  palm  of  the    hand 
is  turned  backwards,  the  work  of  scooping  out  the  earth  is 
readily  performed.     A  special  bone  is  developed  for  the  support 
of  the  moxzle,  and  the  collar-bones  are  strongly  made.    The 
golden  M.  {Pkrysocklaris  aurau)  is  a  S.   African  species,  the 
hairs  of  whose  fur  shine  with  iridescent  hues,  and  thus  obtain 
for  it  its  name.     The  teeth  of  the  golden  M.  interlock  in  a 
curious  fashion.    Its  fore  feet  have  four  toc%  and  the  hinder  feet 
are  five-toed,  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  being  very  Urge. 
The  star-nosed  AL  (Comdylura,  or  Asiramycta  crisiaius)  is  a  N. 
American  species,  deriving  its  name  from  the  peculiar  star- 
shaped  cartilaginous  disc  in  which  the  nose  terminates.    About 
twenty  homy  'caruncles'  or  rays  form  this  peculiar  strocture, 
the  nostrils  opening  in  its  centre.    The  colour  resembles  that 
of  the  common  M.     The  shrew  AL  {ScaUft  aquaiiau)  is  also  a 
X.  American  species,  and  appears  to  be  01  aquatic  habits^    The 
length  of  its  moxzle  is  about  16  inches. 

Xol^,  Kattliiea,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  magistrates  of 
France,  belonging  to  an  old  parliamentary  family,  was  bom  in 
15&4.    While  holding  the  office  of  procureur-general,  Richelieu 
in  1 64 1  appointed  him  First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
Daring  the  stormy  period  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v.),  he  defended 
with  equal  seal  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  in  consequence  had  to  struggle  at  times  against  both. 
In  1 65 1  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  although 
his  sense  of  justice  was  at  tiroes  embarrassing  to  the  Court  and 
the  nobles,  it  won  for  him  a  national  respect  which  secured  his 
position  against  assault     M.  died  30th  January  1656.     See  his 
MM^a  ^vols.  Par.  1854-56),  edited  by  ChampoUion-Figeac. 
— Bdooaid  Fraa9ois  Xatthiaa  K.,  bom  5th  March  1760, 
hecame  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in   1788.     He 
I  married  a  daughter  of  Malesherbes,  emigrated  in  1789,  but  re- 
I  turned  to  France  in  i  J94  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  guillotine  on  the 
2oth  of  April.— liOULi  Matthieo,  Oomt«  dn  K.,  son  of  the 
1  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris,  27th  January  1781,  emigrated  with 
'  his  &ther  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  lived  partly  in 
Switzerland,  partly  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  returned 
to  France,  where  he  sought  hj  hard  study  to  make  up  for  the 
neglected  education  of  his  youth.     Through  the  influence  of 
Mme.  de  Beaumont  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Pasquier, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Joubert     In  1806  M.  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Napoleon  through  a  review  which  called  his  at- 
tention to  a  Yolame — Ettais  di  McraU  tt  di  Poliiiqut — published 
the  year  before.     He  was  immediately  chosen  as  one  fitted 
for  positions  under    government     In  February   1806,  he  be- 
came Auditor  of  the  Ytmj  Council ;  in  Tune  M^Ure  da  Reqm^ts  ; 
in  November  1807,  Prefect  of  C6te  d  Or ;  in  February  1809, 
CooodUor  of  State  ;  ia  October,  Director-General  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  entered 
the  CaUnet     Under  Louis  XVIIL  he  acted  (1817)  as  Minister 
of  Marine.    In  the  first  cabinet  of  Loab-Philippe  M.  (14th 
August  1830)  waa  Foreign  Minister,  and  (1836)  he  again  took 


the  popt,  acoBpting  (1837)  the  Premiership  after  the  resignation 
of  Ouizot  Two  3rears  after  he  reMgnea,  and  (21st  February 
1840)  waa  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Fiench  Academy.  On 
the  33d  November  1855  he  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Champla- 
treux.     He  had  practiodly  retired  from  afiairs  for  fifteen  years. 

Xole-OlielMt  {Gryil0ialpa\  a  genns  of  Ortk^erms  insects, 
burrowing  in  the  groand  by  means  of  greatly  aeveloped  fore- 
limbs.  These  limbs  are  short,  stout,  and  flat,  having  strong 
spinous  projections,  especially  in  their  terminal  parts.  The 
egi^s,  numbering  from  300  to  40<\  are  laid  in  tough  capsules  in 
subterranean  galleries.  The  common  M.-C.  {G.  vulgaris)  ia 
scattereil  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  attains  a  length 
of  3  inches,  and  is  of  a  brown Uh  colour.  The  wings  are  short, 
and  the  fore-Iq^  are  used  for  cutting  plant  tissues,  as  well  as  for 
burrowing.  Like  its  mammalian  namesake,  the  mole,  it  it  verv 
combative.  It  al^o  effects  great  destmction  amongst  plants,  u. 
hngipennis  and  another  species  ((7.  didaciyid)  commit  ravages  of 
mat  extent  amongst  the  sugar-canes  in  the  W.  Indies.  G. 
bcTMlis  is  an  American  species  inhabiting  moist  earth  near  ponds 
and  rivers.  The  M.-C.  has  a  peculiar  chirp  or  call,  made  by 
moyements  of  the  wing-covers. 

Xol'ecule  (Fr.  diminutive  of  Lat  sm/^,  'a  mass'),  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  substance  which  can  exist  in  a  free  state. 
Molecules  must  not  be  confounded  with  atoms,  which  are 
defined  as  the  ultimate  indivisible  particles  composing  matter. 
A  M.  OMy  be  divided,  but  it  then  ceases  to  be  the  same  M. 
Molecules  of  the  same  substance  are  alike  in  mass  form,  and 
constitution,  but  are  different  from  those  of  other  substances. 
Concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  molecules  we  know 
nothing  definite,  but  theory  inclines  to  regard  a  M.  as 
an  aggregation  of  atoms,  or  even  of  other  molecules.  For  in- 
stance, in  chemist  IT,  a  M.  of  water  ia  made  up  of  a  M.  of  hyd- 
rogen and  half  a  M.  of  oxjrgen.  Now,  according  to  Avogadn>*t 
Law,  deduced  originally  from  experiment,  but  an  immediate 
consequence  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (see  Gases), 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  contain  the  same  number  of  molecnlea.  Hence  to 
form  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  voTumet'  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of  the 
latter.  The  study  of  molecular  physics  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  important ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  naturally 
look  for  the  next  great  advancement  in  scienee.  The  pheno- 
mena of  light,  sound,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  are  now 
recognised  as  molecular  phenomena  ;  and  anything  which  tends 
to  make  clearer  our  vision  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  must 
necessarily  result  in  wider  views  of  the  trans'ormations  of  these 
various  forms  of  energy. 

In  natural  history  the  molecular  theory  of  organisation  is  a 
theory  which  assumes  that  the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  originate  from  the  aggregation  of  in6nitesimally 
small  particles  of  organic  nature  named  'molecules.'  The  late 
Professor  J.  Hug;hes  liennett  of  Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  this  idea,  and  described  the  formation  of  cells  as 
resulting,  in  man>  cases  at  least,  from  agq^gation  of  molecules. 
These  molecules  are  believed  to  possess  inherent  vital  properties, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  grow  and  reproduce  their  like,  and  ex- 
hibit the  movements  described  under  the  title  of  molecular  motion 
— a  process  of  movement,  however,  liable  to  be  closely  imitated 
by  trie  motion  of  particles  of  inorganic  substances  in  fluids. 

Mole-Hat  (S^a/ax),  a  genus  of  Jiodemi  Mammalia,  forming 
the  type  of  a  family  (Aspalacida)  having  large  and  projecting 
incisor  teeth,  very  small  outer  ears,  and  small  and  rudimentary 
eyes.  The  feet  are  short,  and  the  claws  small.  The  tail  is 
short  or  absent  The  Common  M.-R.  {Spalax  typklus)  or 
'sleeper,'  inhibits  S.  Russia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  generally. 
It  burrows  like  the  insectivorous  mole,  undcrj^round.  Its  food 
is  of  vegetable  nature,  and  appears  to  consiNt  largely  of  roots. 
The  colour  is  a  light  brown,  inclining  to  red.  The  average 
length  is  lO  inches.  Nearly  allied  to  the  M.-R.  is  the  Coast- 
Rat  or  Sand- Mole  {JBathytrpu  maritimuj),  found  on  the  coasts 
of  S.  Africa.  The  teeth  are  exceedingly  prominent,  and  the 
claws  very  long  and  powerfuL  The  colour  is  a  greyish  brown, 
and  the  length  about  15  inches. 

Xole'skiii,  a  stout  heavy  &bric  of  cotton  woven  like  satin, 
and  used  principally  for  the  trousers  and  other  working  gar* 
ments  of  out-door  lidxwrers,  and  for  the  clothing  of  male  inmates 
of  workhouses,  &c 
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Moles'worth,  Bev.  William  Nassau,  an  English  histo- 
rian, bom  at  Miiibrook,  near  Southampton,  8th  November  1816, 
was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  at  St.  John's  and 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1839, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  made  vicar 
of  St.  Clement's  Spotland,  near  Rochdale,  in  1844.  He  has 
written  a  History  of  the  Riform  BUI  0/  iS^2  (1864),  A  A'fw 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy  {\%(>']\  and  a  History  of  England 
from  the  Year  1830  (3  vols.  1871-73  ;  new  ed.  1874).  The  last 
in  particular  is  an  admirable  record  of  one  of  the  most  instructive 
periods  in  the  national  history. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  an  English  philosophical  poli- 
tician, belonged  to  an  old  Cornish  family,  and  was  born  in  London, 
23d  May  1810.  Educated' at  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany,  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
voting  for  national  education,  the  ballot,  and  Jewish  emancipation. 
From  1837  to  1841  he  represented  Leeds,  and  when  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Canadian  administration  was  under  discussion  he  made 
some  remarkable  speeches  on  Colonial  government,  and  attacked 
with  crushing  effect  the  system  of  transportation.  Four  years  of 
leisure  were  devoted  to  study  and  to  the  fine  edition  of  Hobbes* 
Works,  which  cost  him  £(iO0O.  In  1845,  ^^  spite  of  his  support 
of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  he  was  returned  for  Southwark,  which 
he  represented  till  his  death,  22d  October  1855.  M.  understood 
and  assisted  the  financial  reforms  of  Peel,  took  office  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  under  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  and 
was  made  Colonial  Secretary  by  Palmerston  in  1855.  He  has 
been  called  *  the  liberator  and  r^enerator  of  our  colonial 
empire;*  and  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  vast  information  on 
political  subjects,  of  clear  and  exact  thought,  and  of  great  ad- 
ministrative promise.  M.  was  the  owner,  and  for  a  time  the 
editor,  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Grote. 

Kolfett'a,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  61  miles  S.W. 
of  Foggia  by  rail,  has  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  and 
natural  breakwater,  and  a  fine  cathedral,  numerous  churches, 
a  castle,  and  a  college.  The  linen  manufacture  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  oil,  fruits, 
&C.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated  Nitre  Caverns — 
one  of  them  1400  feet  in  circumference — which  yield  500  tons 
of  saltpetre  annually.     Pop.  (1874)  26,516. 

Moli^re,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  (the  name  '  Poauelin ' 
is  spelled  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways),  son  of^  Jean 
Poquelin,  originally  a  tapissier,  subsequently  valet-de-chambre 
to  Louis  XIII.,  with  reversion  of  the  office  to  his  son,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  15th  January  1622.  Until  his  fourteenth  year  he  attended 
at  the  shop,  and  learnt  nothing  ;  but  through  the  influence  of  liis 
grandfather  he  became  attached  to  the  drama,  was  sent  to  the 
ColUge  de  Clermont^  afterwards  studied  under  Gassendi  with  much 
profit,  and  became  an  accomplished  scholar  and  disciple  of  Epi- 
curas.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre  to  Langucdoc  in  1642,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  company  of  players  who  performed  at  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  assuming  in  1646  the  name  of  Moliere. 
From  1646  to  1658  his  movements  were  of  the  most  irregular  sort, 
but  he  has  been  traced  with  his  company  to  the  towns  of  Nantes, 
Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Narbonne,  Pezenas,  Grenoble,  and  Rouen, 
During  these  wanderings  he  had  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  and  wrote  LEtourdi^  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  the 
Dipit  AmouretiXy  in  which  his  bent  towards  the  humorous 
interpretation  of  life  and  character  began  definitely  to  reveal 
itself.  In  1658  M.  and  his  troupe  returned  to  Paris,  played 
before  Louis  XIV.  on  the  24ih  October,  in  the  farce  Doctcur 
Amouretix,  which  obtained  a  succh  de  rire.  Liberty  was  given 
him  to  establish  a  company  at  the  Petit-Bourbon  Theatre,  bear- 
ing the  official  name  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  During  the  next 
fifteen  years  he  wrote  thirty  comedies.  His  first  triumph  was 
achieved  in  Les  Pr/cieuses  Ridicules  (November  1659),  which, 
while  in  form  it  resembled  a  farce,  was  penetrated  by  the  most 
trenchant  spirit  of  comedy,  and  made  an  end  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  More  and  more  he  de- 
termined to  study  the  actual  world,  and  to  lean  less  upon 
Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  school.  Sganarelle  (1660) 
and  Don  Garcia  ou  le  Prince  jaloux  (1661)  reveal  the  growth 
of  his  insight  in  this  direction,  and  H^cole  des  Maris  (1661) 
rises  to  the  creation  of  more  definite  types  of  individual  char- 


acter than  he  had  yet  produced.      It  marks  the  height  ot  hi 
earliest  manner.     M.  married  in  1662  a  girl  of  eighteen,  Armon-ie 
Bejart,  his  relationship  with  whom  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  his  feeling  and  thought,  which  was  reproduced  in  more 
than  one  of  his  dramas.     In  the  midst  of  much  domestic  happi- 
ness he  produced  (1662)  V£cole  des  Femmes^  a  pure  comedv  of 
manners,  and   the    following  year  V Impromptu  de  VeruiuUu 
which  is  full  of  satirical  portraiture  of  contemporaries.    A  y.-\ 
was  born  to  him    19th   January  1664,  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
acted  as  godfather.    Besides  the  production  of  some  lively  farcrs, 
M.  this  year  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing  for  three  acis  0 
HHypocritCt  which  afterwards  became    the    Tartufr^  but  wis 
soon  suppressed.     Some  of  its  dominant  ideas  were,  howtrcr, 
allowed   to   get  vent   in    Don    Juan   ou  le  Festin  dc  IHem, 
which  appeared  in  1 665,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  cltrgr, 
whose   uproar  caused   the  elision  of   some  important  scenes 
But  the  friendship  of  the  king,  who  supported  him  amiist  in 
abundant  hostility  of  criticism,  was  now  shown  by  a  pensi'^n 
and  the  honorary  title  to  M.*s  company  of  Troupe  du  Rot.   (>i 
the  15th  September  appeared  his  V Amour  AfMecin,  in«^hch 
the  faculty  was  overwhelmed  with  raillery  of  the  most  briiin* 
and  incisive  sort,  the  result  of  observations  made  upon  meioJ 
pomposity  and  inefficiency  during  an  illness.     On  the  4'h  of 
June    1666  was   acted  Le  Misanthrope,  one  of  the  bnghe; 
examples  of  comedy  in  existence.     In  it  M.  subjected  mMv^t 
to  the  natural  development  of  characters,  and,  taking  for  ih: 
central  motive  of  the  piece  the  unhappiness  of  his  own  ocp^ 
rience  with  a  young  wife  surroimded  by  admirers,  he  played  w  :b 
his  own  moods  of  bitterness  in  the  spirit  of  wise  and  health  J 
comedy.      //  Mklecin  malgri  lui,    a  bright  vivacious  »tirt. 
belongs  to  the  same  vear.     Not  till  the  5ih  of  February  looo 
was  Tartufe  allowed  m  its  integrity  to  appear  upon  the  Faro 
stage.     It  is  the  play  by  which  M.'s  name  has  become  be^i 
known  to  the  world,  and  has  taken  rank  among  the  hi^he^  of 
his  achievements.     There  is  consummate  art  in  the  managrm^t 
of  the  principal  figtire,    the    priestly   sensualist,  who  junij 
branded  as  the  crown  and  flower  of  hypocrisy ;  there  is  aiituir- 
able  discrimination  and  variety  among  the  surrounding  chanc- 
ters,  and  an  infinite  range  of  emotional  and  intellectual  cirresr 
sion.    In  1668  appeared  VAvare  and  Georges  Dindon,  the  forrocr 
modelled  on  Plautus,  but  so  enriched  with  additions  of  M.  t 
own   that  it  has  been  called  a  chef   d^oeuvre  de  limttiiv* 
originate.     Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhcmme  (October  1669)  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  the  prevalent  passion  for  aping  aristocratic  wan; 
Les  Femmes  Savantes  (March  1672)  presented  to  the  laughter  of 
Paris,  in  scenes  and  language  abounding  with  beauties,  the  ab- 
surdities of  pedantry,  and  the  farce  Le  Matade  Imaginairt  {ib'W 
closed  his  career  as  a  dramatist.    He  died  at  Paris,  17th  Febrji.7 
1673,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  him  a  Christian  b-T-.^ 
but  at  the  king's  request  the  body  was  interred  in  the  ccniftrrr 
of  St.  Joseph.    Like  Shakespeare,  M.  found  but  mean  tradi:;.o 
of  comedy  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  mere  uproarious  iinx 
and  buffoonery,  which  he  raised  into  a  high  and  endarinr  v- 
The  immemorial  puppets  of  previous  writers  he  swept  cif  ts? 
stage,  and  substituted  living  men  and  women,  in  whose attic'f* 
and  relationships  he  let  the  world  mirthfully  see  itself.    K^^'\ 
Shakespeare,  too,  it  is  his  special  glory,  whilst  catching  if. 
satirising  the  tendencies  of  his  generation,  to  have  stampci  fc 
hall-mark  of  humanity  on  his  characters,  so  that  they  rcxJ^a 
representative  for  all  time.     His  genius  has  penetrated  the  »i"- 
guage  of  France,  and  his  wit  and  vrisdom  flow  spontaneot:  t 
as  proverbs  from  the  lips  of  all  men.     His  joyful  hum<wr,  h'> 
robust  sense,  his  profound  and  inexhaustible  knowledge  of '  c 
human  heart,    and  his  detestation    of   cant,    are   amon^  •- 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to    the    first  place  in  the  1:?^-^ 
history  of  his  country.     It  would  be  impossible  within  our  Tj-- 
to  enumerate  even   the   chief  editions  of  M.*s  (Eurrfs    ^• 
may  note  those  of  Barbin  (7  vols.  Par,   1674),  of  Bret  (6  ^ra 
Par.  1773),  of  Petitot  (6  vols.  Par.  1812),  of  Taschcrcau  (8  vo:; 
Par.  1823-24),  of  Moland  (7  vols.  Par.  1863-64),  of  1^^:-^ 
vols.  Par.  1874),  of  Eugene  Despois,  which  contains  all  the  2!:- 
toric  and  literary  documents  relating  to  each  play  (Hici^'*. 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  1873-75).      The  person  responsible  for  most^  < 
the  obscurities  and  errors  which  long  shrouded  and  dtf:or*e^ 
the  biography  of  M.  is  Grimarest,  whose  Vie  de  AT  ippe^rrc  m 
1705  ;  but  within  the  present  century  the  researcb«  of  '"^^^j 
scholars  have  done  much  to  rectify  the  mischief.    Sec  T*- ^^ 
reau,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  £crits  de  J/.  (1825) ;  Ba^in,  .V-- 
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,  Hutmftm  tmr  Im  Vk  dt  M.  (1851) ;  Soleirol,  A£.  et  sa  Troufe 
j  (1S5S):  Lacroiz,  Lajmnesu  de  M.  (1858);  Souli^,  Rechtrcfus 

xwM.  (1S63) ;  Fonrnier,  Le  Roman  de  M,  (1863) :  Campardon, 
\  Otatmmis  imiiits  sur  7,-3.  P,  Af,  (1871) ;  Claretie,  J/.,  sa  Vie 

tt  m  (Euvrts  { 1873) ;  Despois,  Ze  ThMire  Fraufais  sous  Louis 

XIl\  (1S75;  Eng.  iraxas.  by  M.  Henri  Van  Laun,  6  vols.  Edinb. 

1875-76X 


Lola,  a  Spanish  Jjesuitp  born  at  Cuen^a,  New  Cas* 

tiif,  in  1335,  studied  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  was  appointed 

hJfcssor  of  Dirinity  in  the  Portuguese  university  of  Evora.     In 

15S8  be  published  a  book  entitled  De  Libeti  ArbitrU  Concordia 

atm  Gratia  Donis  Divina  Prascientia,  Provideniia^  Pradestina- 

:sytf,  et  Hefrobatione  (*  Harmony  of  Free  Will  with  the  Gifts  of 

i^race,  Ac.  ),  in  which  he  set  forth  opinions  on  the  relation  of 

I  (]nce  to  Free  Will,  diflfcring  from  the  received  doctrine  of  the 

Charch,  ai  expressed  by  Augustine,  and  expounded  by  Thomas 

Aqoioas.    The  book  was  immediately  attacked  b^  the  Domini- 

ciQi  (q.  v.),  who  charged  M.  with  Semi>PeIagianism,  while  the 

Je^ib,  without  at  first  adopting  his  opinions,  denied  that  they 

vitre  Pelagian  or  heretical  at  alL    The  controversy  waxed  so 

boc,  that  in  1594  the  Pope  (Clement  VIII.)  enjoined  silence  on 

both  parties,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 

'heologaos  which  met  in  1598.    Their  meetings,  called  'Con- 

ntcationes  de  Auxiliis,'  were  continued  for  three  years,  and 

then  a  decision  adverse  to  M.  was  given  in  1601,  the  year  in 

«hich  M.  died. 

Moliniam,  is  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Moans  (q.  v.)  regarding  Grace  and  Free  WilL  At  the  third  of 
the  Congregations  (de  Auxiliis)  the  opinions  of  M.  were  thus 
rammarised : — I.  A  reason  or  ground  of  God's  predestination  is 
to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  Free  Will ;  2.  In  order  that 
I  the  grace  whidh  God  bestows  on  men  may  become  the  ^/t  of 
pcnereimnce,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  consenting 
and  cooperating  with  the  divine  assistance  offered  them,  which  is 
t  thing  within  their  power ;  3.  There  is  a  mediate  knowledge 
I'nentia  media  *)  by  which  God  knows  future  contingent 
eTCBts  before  he  forms  his  decree ;  4.  Predestination  is  either 
general,  for  which  there  is  no  ground  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
theauelves  beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  or  particular, 
for  which  there  is  a  ground  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  Free 
Wiii.  This  '  scientia  media'  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Jesuit 
tbfr.IoQ;ians,  and  the  Dominican  views  in  an  extreme  form  were 
(Hibashed  in  the  Aagustinus  of  Jansen  (q.  v.). 

KoliiUM,  Xi^nel  ds,  a  Spanish  mystic  of  noble  family, 
was  bom  at  Patacina,  near  Saragossa,  3 1st  December  1627,  and 
v:tt(Iicd  theology  at  Pamplona  and  Coimbra.  After  having 
RcriTed  orders,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  much- 
vju^'ht-after  confessor.  He  published  his  Guida  SpirUuaU 
-n  1675,  in  which  he  insbted  that  perfect  Christianity  consisted 
iQ  tra<.4^ui!lity  of  soul,  the  pure  love  of  God  apart  from  desire  of 
>ecofflpense,  the  renouncing  of  the  world,  and  the  entire  abstrac- 
tum  of  thought  and  will  irom  temporal  things,  and  their  concen- 
tratioa  upon  God.  In  1683  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition, 
tnd  in  1687  sixty-eight  propositions  of  his  books  were  declared 
orfttrary  to  the  parity  ol  the  Church.  He  was  then  imprisoned 
t.J  Msdcath,  December  29^  1690. 

MbU'Ali,  a  title  given  to  certain  Turkish  officers  whose  func- 
WJtii  are  principally  judicial,  but  partly  ecclesiasticaL  The  four 
rnollahs  who  preside  over  the  great  pashaliks  of  Adrianople, 
hrju,  Damascus^  and  Cairo,  are  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
M^^ttn  who  legislate  in  smaller  districts  are  appointed  monthly. 

MoUn^ca  (Lat.  molluscus^  'soft,*  from  mollis),  a  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  including  those  forms  which,  zoologically 
ipeakmg,  may  be  named  *  shell- fish.'  Thus  mussels,  limpets, 
tnd  cUm-shells  are  true  M.  In  addition  to  the  groups  of  true 
i:icilfiib,  such  animals  as  the  sea-mats  (Polyzoa),  &c,  sea- 
^a;rts  ( TWitara/tf ),  and  lamp-shells  {Brachiopoda)  are  included 
la  this  snb-kingdom;  and  the  aittlefishes  {Cephalopoda)  and 
*ini-batteril}es*  {Pteropoda)  are  also  M.,  the  former  ani- 
mals being  the  highest  members  oi  the  group.  The  Polyzoo, 
Tsaicata,  and  Brachiopoda  are  by  most  zoologists  recognised 
IS  fonntne  a  lower  assemblage  of  the  M.,  to  which  the  name  of 
Ai^utaida  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied.  The  general  characters 
vitch  relate  the  laig^  series  of  animals  nam^  'molluscs'  into 
'te  snb-kingdom,  are  found  (i)  in  the  general,  but  by  no 


means  universal,  presence  of  a  Shell  (q.  v.).  Many  mollnsct 
want  a  shell ;  ^.^.,  the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata :  but  some  mol- 
luscs included  in  shell-possessine  groups  may  also  be  'naked.' 
Thus  the Doridce  or  'sea-lemurs,  and  the  sea-hares,  &c  among 
the  Geuteropods,  illustrate  naked  molluscs,  classified  with  true 
shell-bearing  forms ;  but  it  is  notable  that  in  their  early  or  em- 
bryonic state  of  existence,  such  naked  molluscs,  along  with  all 
other  higher  M.,  possess  a  rudimentary  shell  (2)  A  perfect 
digestive  system  is,  save  in  a  very  few  instances,  apparent  in  all  M. 
The  recognition  of  this  character  serves  to  distinguish  such  lower 
M.  as  the  Polyzoa  from  the  Zoophytes,  to  which,  in  outward 
appearance,  they  present  a  close  resemblance.  The  latter  have 
at  most  an  incomplete  digestive  tract.  The  digestive  system  lies 
in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  while  the  heart,  or  centre  of  the 
liamal  system  lies  dorsally  in  M.,  and  the  chief  nerve-centres 
ventrally,  or  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  body.  (3)  The  character 
of  the  nervous  system  forms  a  distinctive  feature  in  M.  This 
system,  in  all  higher  M.,  consists  of  three  ganglia  or  nerve- 
masses.  These  are  connected  together  by  nerve-cords,  and  are 
disposed,  one  hi  the  head  {cerebral  or  cephalic  ganglion)^  one  in 
the  foot-region  (pedal),  and  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart  and  gills  {branchial  or  parieto^splanchnic).  This  irregular 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  has  suggested  Owen's  name  of 
Neterogangliata  ('  irregularly-gangliated '),  applied  to  the  M.  in 
opposition  to  the  term  Homogangliata,  applied  to  AnmUosa^ 
in  respect  of  the  regular  and  defined  nature  of  the  nerve- 
centres  in  the  latter  animals.  In  MoUuscoida  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  single  nerve-mass  only.  (4)  The  symmetry 
or  shape  of  the  body  in  M.  is  typically  bilateral  or  '  two-sided.' 
But  being  more  developed  to  one  side  than  the  other,  the  bi' 
lateralism  of  M.  is  described  as  existing  on  each  side  of  a  curved 
median  line,  instead  of  being  described  or  defined  by  a  straight 
line,  as  in  Annulosa  and  Vertebmta.  In  higher  M.,  the  lower 
or  ventral  surface  of  the  body  is  specially  adapted  to  form  a/W, 
which  becomes  greatly  modified  in  the  various  classes — forming 
4he  true  '  foot '  in  Lamellibranchiata,  the  crawling-disc  of  Gas- 
teropods,  and  the  tentacles  or  arms  of  Cephalopods,  &c  The 
foot  is  wanting,  in  MoUuscoida.  (5)  In  all  higher  M.  a  distinct 
heart  exists.  The  heart,  moreover,  consists  of  at  least  two 
chambers.  In  lower  M.  (as  in  Polyzoa)  a  distinct  heart  may  be 
wanting.  In  higher  M.  there  is  no  tendencv  to  form  compound 
colonies  of  animals,  such  as  is  illustrated  oy  the  Polyzoa  and 
Tunicata  amongst  lower  M. ;  and  in  the  higher  M.  reproduction 
is  always  subserved  by  sexual  methods. 

The  digestive  system  of  M.  comprehends  a  mouth,  occasion- 
ally surrounded  by  tentacles  {Polytoa\  and  containing,  in 
higher  forms,  jaws  or  a  dental  apparatus ;  the  jaws  of  cuttle- 
fishes, and  dental  apparatus  or  odoniophore  of  Gasteropods, 
exemplifying  the  structures  of  the  mouth  in  M.  In  Ldunelli- 
brancniata  no  hard  parts  exist  in  the  mouth.  The  ali- 
mentary tract  itself  includes  a  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine ; 
the  anus  or  vent  frequently  being  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
mouth.  A  large  liver  is  usually  developed,  and  salivary  glands 
are  generally  represented.  The  kidneys  of  M.  are  represented  in 
such  classes  as  LamcllihranchicUa  and  Gasteropods  by  the  Organ 
of  Bojanus,  a  structure  adapted  for  separating  waste  nitrogenous 
matters  from  the  blood.  The  htart  of  higher  M.  is  purely 
systemic  in  its  nature,  f>.,  it  serves  solely  to  propel  pure  blood 
through  the  body  ;  the  venous  blood  returning  to  the  breathing 
organs  through  the  veins  without  the  direct  action  of  the  heart. 
In  Cephalopods,  rudimentary  or  subsidiary  hearts  may  be 
formed  by  dilatations  of  the  veins  at  the  bases  of  the  gills  ;  these 
so-called  '  branchial  hearts '  serving  to  propel  venous  blood  into 
breathing-organs.  The  respiratory  or  breathing  function  may  be 
perform^  in  M.  by  ciliated  tentacles  (Polyzod^,  by  a  breathing- 
sac  {XunicaicC),  by  elongated  'arms'  {Breuhiopodc^,  by  true 
gills  {Lamellibranchiata,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Ciphalo* 
poda),  or  by  a  lung-chamber  (snails,  slugs,  &c).  In  some  low 
forms  of  M.  the  general  body-surface  may  constitute  the 
breathing-organ  {e.g.,  some  Pteropods). 

The  nervous  system  of  M.  has  been  already  described.  The 
cephalic  ganglia  appear  to  regulate  the  sensory  apparattis ;  the 
pedal  ganglia  supply  the  muscular  system  with  nerve-filaments, 
and  hence  may  be  named  /he  motor  centres  of  M. ;  and  the 
branchial  ganglia  supply  the  viscera  generally,  and  hence  may 
be  regarded  as  functionally  corresfK>nding  with  the  Sympathetic 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals.  Or^ns  of  sense  are 
developed  in  varying  degrees  of  perfection  m  M.     Eyes   of 
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simple  structure  are  developed  in  some  Lamellibranchiates ; 
such  organs  being  represented  by  the  row  of  colour-spots  seen 
around  the  margin  of  the  mantle  in  the  pectem  or  scallop-shells. 
In  some  Tunicata,  colour-specks,  probably  visual  in  function, 
exist  just  within  the  mouth-aperture.  Tentacles,  or  organs  of 
touchy  are  present  in  many  M. ;  these  being  well  seen  in  the 
snails  and  Gasteropods  generally,  in  Polyzoa  (where  they  sub- 
serve respiration),  and  in  Tunicata.  The  arms  of  Cephalopoda 
subserve  touch  and  prehension  as  well.  The  sense  of  hearing  is 
represented  in  higher  M.  by  auditory  vesicUs  usually  placed  near 
the  foot ;  while  in  some  few  M.  an  olfactory  apparatus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  many  M.,  but,  as  in  snails,  &c., 
male  and  female  organs  may  be  found  existing  in  one  and  the 
same  individual.  The  copulation  of  two  such  Hermaphrodite 
individuals,  curiously  enough,  appears  necessary  for  the  fertili- 
sation of  the  eggs.  Subsidiary  glands  {nidamental  glands)  are 
frequently  developed  in  connection  with  the  generative  system 
of  M. ;  these  structures  serving  (as  in  Gasteropods  and  Cepha- 
lopods)  to  invest  the  eggs  with  tough  outer  capsules.  The  clas- 
sification of  M.  is  represented  in  the  following  table,  and  the 
chief  characters  of  the  various  classes  are  described  in  such 
articles  as  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranciiiata,  &c.  : — 

Mollusca. 

Division  I. — Molluscoida,  " 

or  Lower  Mollusca. 
Mollusca  characterised  by  the 

low  oiganisation  of  heart  and 

nervous  system  as  compared 

with  tlie  higher  Mollusca. 


I. 

2. 

3- 
(4- 


Division  IT.— Higher  M., 
or  M.  Proper. 


5. 
6. 

7. 


Classes. 

Polyzoa :  Ex.  Sea-Mats,  &c. 
Tunicata:  Ex.  Sea-Squirts. 
Brachiopoda :    Ex.    Lamp- 
shells. 

Lamellibranchiata:  Ex.  Oys- 
ters, Mussels,  Clams,  &c. 

Gasteropoda:    Ex.  Whelks, 
Snails,  &c. 

Pteropoda :  Ex.  *  Sea-butter-w 
flies.' 

Cephalopoda:    Ex.    Cuttle- 
fishes. 


Fossil  M. — M.  are  abundantly  preserved  as  fossils,  owing  to 
their  having  hard  parts  in  the  form  of  shells.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  the  oldest  rocks,  and  commence  their  existence  in  the 
Cambrian  Period^  when  no  less  than  five  classes  {Polyzoa^ 
Brachiopoda^  Gasteropoiia,  Pteropoda^  and  Cephalopoda)  are  re- 
presented by  fossil  species.  In  the  Silurian  Rocks^  the  Brachio- 
poda were  so  abundant  that  the  Silurian  Period  has  been  named 
the  *  age  of  Brachiopods.'  The  Tetrabranchiate  (or  four-gilled) 
cuttlefishes  attained  the  height  of  their  development  in  the 
Silurian  and  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  are  represented  in  existing 
seas  by  one  existing  species  only — the  Pearly  Nautilus  (see  Nau- 
tilus). The  Lamellibranchiales  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian ;  but  of  the  soft-bodied  sea-squirts,  or  Tunicata,  no  record 
has  been  preserved  in  the  history  of  fossil  forms. 

MolluBCOi'da,  a  subdivision  of  the  Mollusca  (q.  v.) — regarded 
by  some  zoologists  as  a  distinct  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  world 
— represented  by  the  lampshells,  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  sea-mats, 
&c.,  or  Polyzoa  (q.  v.),  and  by  Tunicata  (q.  v.),  or  *  sea-squirts.* 
The  M.  are  decidetUy  of  lower  organisation  than  the  Mollusca 
Proper,  or  Higher  Mollusca,  They  exhibit  inferiority  (i)  in  the 
absence,  or  at  most  rudimentary  nature,  of  the  heart ;  (2)  in  the 
nervous  system  consisting  of  a  single  ganglionic  mass,  whereas 
in  Mollusca  Proper  it  consists  of  three  well-marked  ganglia ;  (3) 
in  the  absence  of  a  foot ;  and  (4)  in  the  presence  of  a  sexual 
form  of  reproduction,  such  as  budding  or  gemmatiofi,  well  seen 
in  the  sea-mats  {J^olyzoa)  and  certain  tunicates.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  differences  entitle  zoologists  to  separate 
the  M.  completely  from  the  Mollusca. 

Moll'witz,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  4 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Brieg.  Pop.  645.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  victory  won  by  Fried  rich  II.  of  Prussia  over  the  Aus- 
trian Marshal  Neipperg,  April  10,  1741. 

Moloch,  property  Molech  (Heb.  'king,*  cf.  Baal,  'lord*), 
and  perhaps  also  Mllcom,  although  some  consider  the  last  to 
be  a  distinct  deity,  was  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites 
(i  Kings  XL  5,  7).  He  was  one  of  the  Fire  or  Sun-gods  com- 
mon to  all  the  Semitic  tribes,  who  had  brought  that  form  of 
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Nature-worship  with  them  from  their  original  home  in  the  h-.g> 
lands  of  Armenia.  As  Baal  and  Astarte  represented  the  regener- 
ative power  of  Nature,  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  Sun,  M. 
represented  its  destructive  side,  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  rites  with  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped were  human  sacrifices^  dedication  of  the  first-born,  pur.6- 
cations  and  ordeals  of  fire,  mutilations,  vows  of  perpetoal  Tirginitv, 
&C.  This  worship  was  first  established  at  Jerusalem  by  Solomon 
(i  Kings  xi.  5,  7),  and  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  Josiah  (iKin^^ 
xxiii.  10,  13).  It  was  restored  by  Josiah's  son  and  successor 
(xxiii.  32),  and  was  only  completely  rooted  out  by  the  iUby- 
lonish  Captivity.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  have  (intended  ttm 
human  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  M.  by  the  Israclne,  for 
the  children  offered  to  him  were  not  burned,  but  only  nni: 
to  pass  between  two  fires ;  and  this  theory  is  a  favoarite  oa* 
in  modern  times.  But  it  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hani,  ihi 
the  allusions  to  actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  explain? j 
away  :  ^^.,  in  Deut.  xil  31,  Ps.  cvl  37,  38,  Jcr.  vii.  31, 
Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21,  xxiii.  37,  and  2  Chron.  xxviiL  3  (r/.  2  Kili,' 
xvi.  3). 

Molodl  Lizard  {Moloch  horridus\  a  species  of  lizard  foscd 
in  Australia,  and  presenting  a  singular  appearance  from  its  bcin:; 
covered  with  strong  plates  and  spines,  while  the  head  bean  tft>/ 
prominent  processes.  A  protuberance  armed  with  two  spina 
occurs  in  the  back  of  the  neck« 

Moltlce,  Hellmuth  Karl  Bemhard,  Graf  von,  Chie/ 

Marshal  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  son  of  an  officer  of  a  Meck- 
lenburg family,  and  was  bom  at  Gnewitz,  October  26, 1800.  Sdcq 
after  his  birth  his  parents  settled  in  Holstein,  and  in  his  twcli^h 
year  M.  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  military  school  He  obiaiocd* 
lieutenancy  in  the  Slh  Prussian  regiment  of  infantry  in  1822,  and 
studied  at  the  Military  Academy  and  at  the  Divisional  School, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  He  went  to  Turkey  m  1835,  ai>i 
receiving  a  conunission  from  the  Porte,  served  in  the  campaigri 
of  1839  against  Mehemet  All,  returning  to  Prussia  in  1845.  lie 
became  a  member  of  the  Grand  General  Staff  in  1848,  chief  d 
the  Staff  of  the  4th  Army  Corps  in  1848,  chief  of  die  Grar.i 
General  Staff  in  1858,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1859.  In  tie 
last  year  he  accompanied  the  Austrian  headquarters  durin;  r?.e 
Italian  campaign.  As  chief  of  the  Prussian  stafii  he  plar,r<el 
the  invasion  of  Denmark  in  1 864,  His  magnificent  generaLh 
crushed  the  Austrian  army  at  Sadowa  in  1866,  when  be  reoc.v^i 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  In  the  Franco- German  w»r  lie 
held  the  supreme  command  of  the  four  great  armies  whicH 
simultaneously  entered  France.  To  him  pre-eminently  beior^-> 
the  honour  of  that  unparalleled  and  unbroken  series  of  grc-: 
victories,  from  the  battle  of  Weissenburg  to  the  capiiula'.ion  tl 
Paris,  which  humbled  the  military  power  of  France,  auJ  in- 
spired all  Germany  with  patriotic  pride.  He  was  created  Gr- 
(Count)  1870,  field-marshal  January  1871,  and  chiefn:in^»l 
September  1871.  M.  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  siraicgss 
in  perfect  mastery  of  detail,  in  calm  clear  foresight  of  ^  the 
chances  of  a  gigantic  campaign.  Usually  a  silent  thinker,  1 
speech  he  made  in  the  German  Reichstag  in  the  spring  of  i^77- 
calling  attention  to  the  military  activity  ol  France  and  the  dcccj- 
sity  of  increased  watchfulness  on  the  frontier,  created  an  n- 
aggerated  feeling  of  alarm.  He  has  written  the  following  vrorU 
all-important  to  the  military  student,  Der  Russiuh-r»Thi.r.' 
Feldzug  (1835),  Briefe  iiber  Zustdfule  und  Begebenhtiten  w-v 
Turkei  1835-39  (Berl.  1841  ;  Eng.  trans.  1877);  Der  lu^in^^ 
Fcldzugvon  1859  (3d  ed.Beri.  1870),  and  DerDeutsch-Fran-s^^  ^ 
Krieg  (Beri.  1873  et  seq.).  An  English  translation  of  his  t^-^- 
vatiofis  on  the  Influence  that  Arms  of  Precision  hiWe  en  .i'*^  ^' 
'Tactics  was  published  in  187 1. 

Molucc'as,  or  Spice  Islands,  a  great,  widdy-satt«rrti 
group  in  the  E.  Indian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  P^*^- 
and  lying  between  Celebes  on  the  E.  and  Papua  on  the  ^V.;  w 
3"  S.— 6'  N.,  and  long.  126'— 135"  E.  Area  4S.a»  sqf  ^'^• 
pop.  (1873)  348, III.  By  far  the  largest  are  Gilolo  and  CeraT. 
and  other  important  members  of  the  group  are  Amboyna,  li^r  J' 
Burn,  Temate,  Tidore,  Batshian,  Makian,  Motir,  tnd  OiJ.  inrr 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  very  irregular  in  ontKne,  and  n»  i-' 
ruptly  in  grand  mountain  masses,  clad  to  the  summit  with  io»^-^- 
riant  forests  of  teak,  ebony,  sandal,  iron,  satin,  palm,  vxi  !»**•• 
fruit  trees.  Among  the  natund  products  are  rice,  ^^S*'-  ^^!^ 
indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices.     AmboyDA  yields  the  t<^ 
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I   clom,  Buds  utd  tlie  UliuKn  tlie  bat  nutmen.     Teinate,  to 

I   lbeW.afGila]o,unid,ofalt  the  iiluidi,  to  produce  the  greateit 

■nnltj  ef  ipicc*.    Along  the  couti  there  are  valuable  irepang 

ukt  pcvl  uheriet.     The  loatbem  porlion  of  the  M.  is  governed 

iliredlr  by  ihe  Dutch  through  the  Residenciei  of  Buida  and 

>  Anbejiu,  the  northeni  put  indirectlj'  through  the  sultaiu  of 

Tenxle  and  Tidorc     Amboyna  is  the  capital  of  the  M.,  and 

ttux  Bativia,  the  chief  leat  of  Dalch  commerce  in  Oceania. 

I   The  Diiginal  inhabitants   are   Milajs,    but   Aratra,    Hindus, 

CUaoc,  Japaaoe,  and  Meilizoei  are  numerous.    In  the  islands 

I   indirectly  goremed,  the  inhabitants,  mostly  Mohammedans,  aie 

I  cnulj  inven  to  piracy.    The  M.  were  visited  and  claimed  in 

i;>l   liy  the   Poitoguese,   who   subsequently   behaved   to    the 

ii.hitjilantiwith  vile  deceit  andemelty.    Assisted  by  the  natives, 

itt  Dalch  drove  out  the  Porlugaese  in  1607,  and  have  since 

I   lanuud  mastcn  of  the  islands,   except  from   iSlo  to  1814, 

,   wbea  they  were  tobjed  to  the  English.     See  separate  articles 

on  Ahboyna,  Banda,  Batshian,  Gilolo,  &C. 

Xdjbda'tiam  (lymbol  Mo,  atomic  weight,  96),  a  ulvery- 

I   ■bil^  hard,  almost  infusible  metal,  discovered   by  Hjehn  in 

I   ifil.    In  chief  source  is  the  ore  mefyidmn,  which  ii  the  bisul- 

I   jihide  of  M.  (MoS)),  and  which  when  roasted  in  air  to  a  dull 

I   ml  heat  and  digested  with  strong  ammonia  yields  molybdatc  of 

inimoiiia.    By  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  nal  in  txcat, 

\   Doljbdic  acid  (MoOj)  it  precipitated.    The  metal  is  obtained 

by  ledadng  the  acid  with  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.     Its  pro- 

pcities  are  little  known,  and  the   rarity  of  the  metal  renders 


.  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sul- 

tu  of  ZaniibaT,   and  on  a  coral   islet  at  the  mouth  of  two 

men.     The   harboor   is   good,  but    the   town,  inhabited  by 

hilf-cute   Anb^  ii  roinons   and  filthy.      It   was   visited   by 

Vuco  da  Gama  in  1497,  aod  from  1539  to  1730  it  was  held 

bf  the  Pottugaese,  who  erected  a  strong  rock-fort,  the  walli 

of  which  are  still  standing.     M.  was  occupied  by  the  Engliah 

I   in  1814,  bat  abandoned  two  years  later.     Pop,  10,000. 

I      Komwn'i  a  considerable  town  in  the  Chine«   province  of 

Vnsnui,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Yunnan,  more  than 

SOCIO  feet  above  the  sea,  about  135  miles  N.R  from  Bhamo,  the 

linhesi   navigable  point  on  the  Irrawaddy  Kiver   in   British 

Bunuh.      It  was   formerly  the  centre  of  a  valuable  tran^t 

inde  in  minermli,  &&,  and  lubseqtietitly  a  rally ing-point   of 

.    ihe    Panthaya  or    Mohammedan    rebels.     M.  was  the  farthest 

1   pDiat  reached  by  an  official   British  exploring  expedition  into 

W.  China  in  1867.     It  is  said  to  have  been  since  almost  de- 

iliayed  by  the  victorious  Chinese.     See  Dr,  Anderson's  Atan- 

:    Jakr  aiU Mantnn  {Load.  I&j6). 

Xo'cuott  of  a  velocity  or  of  a  force  about  a  given  point  is  the 
rrodoct  of  its  magnitude  into  the  peipendicuhit  from  the  point 
upon  ill  direction.     Similarly  the  M.  of  momentum  of  a  moving 
Wy  about  a  given  point  is  the  product  of  the  momentum  bto 
the  perpendicular  from  the  point  upon  the  direction  of  motion 
ol  the  tiidy.     The  sum  of  the  moments  of  momenta  of  a  system 
!   of  nntuaily  acting  panicles  about  any  axiaii  constanL    TheAf. 
tf  Jiurtia  of  a  system  of  particles  with  reference  to  any  axis  is 
the  tun  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  part  into  the 
,    iqaare  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and  it  represeoted  mathe- 
I    malicaily  by  Zm;^,      If  jV  be  the  man,  and  *  be  taken  so  that 
■Vi*  =  Zmr',  i  is  tailed  the  radius  of  gyration.     It  it  an  impor- 
UDt  quantity  in  the  mathematical  discussion  of  rolaliont. 
I       ITomenttun,  or  Qa&iititf  of  Kotlon  of  a  rigid  body 
tnoring  without  rotation  it  proportioiul  tolhemau  and  velocity 
coD)olnlly.    Hence,  deGning  unit  M.  as  the  M.  of  unit  mass 
I    aota^  with  unit  velocity,  the  H.  of  mass  m  moving  with  velo- 
city V  a  measored  by  the  product  imi.    M.  is  therefore  a  vtclm' 
01  dimled  qnantily  ;  and  momenta  are  to  be  compounded  like 
other  vectors,  such  as  velocitiei  and  forces.     A  force  acting 
'    opon  a  given  mass  it  mcatured  by  the  M.  it  produce*  in  unit 
Tme  ;  and  the  unit  force  is  of  course  that  which  produce*  unit 
>1.  in  imit  lime.     Taking  the  pound,  foot,  and  second  as  the 
omti  of  masa,  length,  and  time  respectively,  let  us  find  the  value 
of  Ihe  poimdal  orabiolnte  unit  of  force.     A  body  failing  for  one 
Kcoed  at  the  equator  acquires  a  velocity  of  33'oS8  feet  per 
wcoail— •  H.  therefore  of  >»  x  33-0S8.      The  unit  force  would 
fife  to  the  body  a  velocity  of  I  foot  per  second ;  hence  the  value 
uf  the  force  of  gnvity  at  the  equator  is,  in  terms  of  the  absolute 


unit,  33-0S&  Conteqnenlly  3axii3  ii  the  number  of  absolute 
units  OT  pavndah  which  measure  the  magkt  of  a  pound  at  the 
equator.  In  other  words  the  ponndal  is  equal  to  the  weuht  of 
about  half  an  ounce. 

Monun'aei),  Theodor,  an  illustriotis  German  scholar  and 
historian,  bom  at  Gaiding  in  Slesvig,  November  30,  1S17,  was 
educated  at  the  Allona  Gymnasium  (1834-38),  studied  Uw,  phi- 
lology, and  history  at  Kiel  till  1S43,  and  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  (1844-47).  Id  1E4S  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Lcipsic,  but,  losing  the  post  through  hit 
action  in  the  political  troubles  of  that  and  the  ff^owing  year, 
was  successively  appointed  Professor  of  Roman  Law  at  Ziirich 
(1851),  Bresku  (1B54),  and  Berlin  (1858).  In  1875  he  retumed 
to  Leipsic  as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence.  As  an  historian,  M. 
has  won  for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation.  His  RSmischt 
Giuhichtt  (5[h  ed.  3  vols.  Berl.  1868-70  ;  English  trans,  by  W. 
P.  Dickson,  Lord.  1862-63)  gives  lo  the  general  reader  Ihe  re- 
sults of  bis  own  and  others'  researches  during  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  fields  of  archeology,  philology,  and  political  economy, 
and,  while  agreeing  generally  with  the  eariier  work  of  Niebuhr, 
clears  up  many  points  which  that  writer  hid  necessarily  left  in 
obscurity.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  his  way  of  treating 
his  materials,  though  strictly  critical,  is  eminently  constructive. 
His  political  opinions  tinge  his  narrative  with  the  hues  of  life. 
No  German  historian  has  ever  approached  the  lucid  vigour,  the 
trenchant  eloquence,  and  the  picturesque  pomp  of  his  style. 
Betides  the  RSmisihi  Gtahkhti,  M.  has  written  Dr  ColUgiu  il 
SedaJidit  Stmanamm  (Kiel,  1S43),  Oskiicki  Sludim  (Beri, 
1845);  two  'epoch-making'  works,  executed  in  conjunction 
with  Hetuen  for  the  Berlm  Academy,  Corpui  Zmcnftiffuum 
NtafiolUanarum  (Leips.  1851),  and  Cerput  Inicrifitienutn  Zjtti- 
Honm  (BerL  1863) ;  GescAuAtt  dti  RimUtlun  Minmaau  (BerL 
i860);  Renuseht FancAtingm  (Berl.  1864)  ;  Digala  JutHniani 
Auguiti  (BerL  1868-70);  Remuckit  Staatsrahl  (Leips.  1871), 
Jec.  Daring  1877  M.  made  a  tour  throagh  Italy  to  complete 
his  study  of  old  Roman  inscriptions,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  civic  honours.  Never  since  the  days  of  Erasmus 
has  a  scholar  been  so  royally  welcomed. 

Uomor'dioa,  a  small  genus  of  cucntbitaceout  climbing 
plants  with  fieshy  fruits, 
which  are  prickly  or 
warted  eitenially,  and 
burst  when  ripe  into  ine- 
gular  valves.  An  Indian 
species  named  M.  Char- 
antia,  now  frequently 
grown  in  hothouses,  is 
veiy  ornameatal,  particu- 
larly wheji  the  ripe 
warted  fruit  bursts,  and 
shows  the  seeds  covered 
with  their  Seshy  red  ariL 
Another  Indian  species,  .; 
M.  mixta,  has  large 
creamy  flowers  and  red 
prickly  fruit  shaped  like 
a  butfock's  heart.  The 
fruit  of  M.  bahamina 
infiised  in  oil  forms  a  vulnerary  in  repute  in  tome  Eastern 
countries^  The  'squirting  cucumber '  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut, is  by  recent  systemalists  separated  into  a  genus  called 
Eiialhim,  but  it  was  long  known  aa  Af.  ilaltrUmi,  and  gave 
name  to  the  drug  Elaterium  (q.  v.}. 

Kompoz',  a  town  of  Colombia,  S.  America,  on  the  Uag- 
dalcDB,  no  miles  S.E.  of  Cartagena,  hai  tome  trade  and  ship- 
building.    Pop.  10,000. 

Iffon'oohinn  (from  Gr.  menackas,  '  a  monk '),  means  the 
monkish  life  in  all  its  form*.  Christian  advocates  of  the  system 
have  always  maintained  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Gos^l, 
which  indicates  a  vow  of  poverty  as  a  step  towards  perfection 
(Matt  xii.  l6-a(i).  Contemplative  asceticism,  however,  is  a 
thing  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Monks  have  been  at  common 
among  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  Thibet  at  ever  thev  were  in 
Europe.  The  Neo-Platonista  recommended  M.,  and  the  Jewish 
Nazarites,  Eechabites,  Essenes,  and  ThenpeulK,  all  hved  more 
or  lets  after  this  manner.  Persecution  was  probably  the  chief 
cattse  of  Chriitians  first  betaking  tbemselvei  to  live  in  the  desert 
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(see  Eremites).  During  Maximius'  persecution  a  hermit  An- 
tonius  excited  much  attention  by  his  extravagant  asceticism, 
attracted  a  number  of  imitators  around  him,  .and  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  M.  (see  St.  Anthony).  When  a 
number  of  hermits  had  been  brought  together  in  this  way, 
Pachomius  (about  340)  founded  a  habitation  on  the  island  of 
Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  where  they  might  live  together,  a  koinobion 
(Gr.  koinoSf  'common,*  bios,  'life'),  with  a  system  of  rules  for 
their  government,  including  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  the  president  (Gr.  abbas,  archimandrite).  About 
the  same  time  similar  societies  were  founded — by  Amun,  on  the 
Nitrian  mountain,  by  Macarius  (the  elder),  in  the  desert  of 
Sketis,  and  by  Hilarion,  in  the  desert  of  Gaza,  The  peculiarities 
of  the  M.  of  this  period  consisted  in  solitariness,  manual  labour, 
spiritual  exercises,  and  restraint  of  the  bodily  appetites,  for  the 
sake  of  mortifying  the  flesh  and  allowing  the  spint  the  better  to 
contemplate  divine  things.  It  was  received  in  the  East  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  and  the  number  of  monks  soon  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  *  A?  there  were  no  more  persecutions, 
and  no  more  opportunities  of  martyrdom ;  as  Christianity  had 
even  acquired  external  dominion;  the  erroneous  notion  was 
spread  abroad  that  there  was  no  longer  an  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  the  full  exercise  of  Christian  virtue.  The  general 
corruption  or  consciousness  of  individual  guilt  caused  many  to 
seek  solitude.  Many  sought  escape  from  the  oppressive  circum* 
stances  of  life.  Others  wished  to  make  a  figure  and  obtain  an 
influence.  Others  were  attracted  by  sloth;  and  lastly,  others 
were  drawn  away  by  mere  imitation.'  The  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Church  eulogised  the  system ;  examples  of  it  were 
found  in  pre-Christian  times  (e.g.,  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist) ; 
the  Therapeut?e  were  shown  to  have  been  Christians  (Acts  ii. 
44 ;  iv.  32)  ;  and,  in  short,  the  original  condition  of  the  first 
Cliristians  was  shown  to  have  been  a  state  of  M. 

Hitherto  Monasteries  (q.  v.)  had  been  confined  to  the  deserts, 
but  Basil  the  Great  (329-379)  established  one  near  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  and  from  this  time  they  became  common  near  the 
haunts  of  men.  Meantime  M.  had  been  developed  in  many 
various  forms.  The  Rhtmoboth  or  Sarabaitae  merely  lived  an 
ascetic  life  in  society.  The  Boshn  wandered  about  in  companies 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  Coenobites  lived  together  in  convents. 
The  Anchorites  (q.  v.)  were  distinguished  for  their  ingenious 
modes  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  the  highest  point  in  the  art  perhaps 
being  reached  by  the  *  Pillar-Saints '  (q.  v.),  imitators  of  Simeon, 
who  in  420  took  up  his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  near  Antioch. 
There  were  also  convents  for  females  (Ascetriae,  Monastriae, 
Castimoniales,  Sanctimoniales,  Nonnae)  as  early  as  for  males. 

In  the  West,  M.  was  at  first  regarded  with  contempt  as  a  piece 
of  Oriental  fanaticism,  and  when  it  was  introduced,  partly  owing 
to  this  feeling  and  partly  owing  to  the  difference  in  climate,  it 
was  in  a  far  less  ascetic  form.  Monasteries  were  established  in 
Italy  (at  Milan  and  Rome,  and  on  the  small  islands  on  the  coast) 
and  in  Gaul  in  the  end  of  the  4th  c  In  Africa,  notwithstanding 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  system  by  Augustine,  the  hatred  of 
M.  was  kept  up  longer  than  almost  anywhere  else ;  its  converts 
were  for  long  found  only  among  the  lower  classes. 

As  M.  was  considered  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  it  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  nursery  for  the  clergy,  and  especially 
for  bishops.  The  next  idea  was  to  transfer  it  altogether  to  the 
clergy,  on  whom  Celibacy  (q.  v.)  and  a  strict  monastic  life 
were  imposed  by  zealous  advocates  of  the  system.  A  new  form 
was  given  to  M.  by  Benedict  (q.  v.),  whose  system  (529)  was 
distinguished  especially  by  exacting  a  promise  from  all  who 
entered  a  monastery  never  to  leave  it  again.  This  system  soon 
spread  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  thus  was  established  the 
first  monastic  order — the  Benedictines  (q.  v.) — ^under  a  particular 
'  rule.'  In  these  primitive  times  monasteries  were  a  beneficial 
influence  wherever  they  were  planted,  for  the  monks  *  reclaimed 
waste  lands,  educated  the  young,  removed,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  the  contempt  for  labour  which  slavery 
had  produced,  gave  the  flrst  impulse  to  art  by  the  ornamen- 
tation of  churches,  handed  down  to  posterity  the  history 
of  their  time  in  chronicles,  and  by  their  copyists  preserved 
to  it  the  writings  of  antiquity.'  But  in  the  rude  times  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  monasteries  were  bestowed  as  fiefs  on 
persons  not  monks,  and  abbots  strove  for  political  power,  '  all 
discipline  was  neglected,  and  disorders  and  excesses  of  all  kinds 
prevailed  among  monks  and  nuns.'  An  attempt  at  reformation 
wai  made  in  the  loth  and  i  ith  centuries.    The  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
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diet  was  .restored  in  the  convent  of  Clngny  by  the  abbot  Berno 
(910),  and  additional  rules  were  added  by  the  abbot  Odo  (927- 
941),  so  as  to  form  an  essentially  new  order — Cluniaceuiii. 
Similar  reforms  were  carried  out  in  Italy  and  Germany  a  Lttle 
later  (about  X020-70).  About  the  same  time  a  new  developmeai 
of  M.  appeared  in  the  donati  or  oblati,  who  yielded  up  them- 
selves and  all  their  property  to  the  service  of  the  monastery: 
the  fratres  conversi,  lay  brothers  who  managed  the  houschol  i 
department,  and  the  fratres  conscripti  ox  confrata^  who  lud  a 
share  in  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  reformation  above  referred  to  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  fresh  decadence ;  and  this  phenomenon  has  uniformly  re> 
peated  itself  every  time  there  has  been  a  reform,  and  even  «ith 
every  new  order  of  monks  that  has  been  formed.  Reputation 
for  sanctity  brought  increase  of  wealth,  and  increase  of  wealth 
was  accompanied  or  followed  by  desire  of  independence,  im- 
bition,  and  love  of  pleasure.  Every  new  order,  however  fair  it 
might  promise  at  first,  invariably  developed  in  a  short  time  all  or 
some  of  the  evils  exhibited  by  the  others.  So  invariably  did 
this  occur,  and  so  great  was  the  confusion  produced  in  the 
Church  by  the  innumerable  orders,  that  in  12x5  Pope  Innocent 
III.  forebade  the  formation  of  any  new  ones.  But  scarcely  had 
the  law  been  passed  when  the  rope  was  constrained  to  grant 
exemption  from  it  in  favour  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  (q.  v.),  till 
further  multiplication  of  these  again  was  forbiddden  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  1274. 

Yet  another  form  of  M.  was  developed  In  the  12th  c  in  ooDoec- 
tion  with  chivalry.  The  idea  that  fighting  with  the  infidel  was 
one  of  the  highest  deeds  of  piety,  and  of  the  greatest  valne  in 
working  out  one's  salvation  was  a  highly  popular  one  in  sach  a 
warlike  age,  and  went  far  to  compensate  for  the  self-denial  of 
M.  Thus  several  orders  of  monks  formed  themselves  into  orders 
of  monkish  knights,  e.  g,^  the  Knights  Hospitallers  (q.  v.),  or 
new  orders  were  formed  on  this  principle,  e.  g.  the  Kn^kis 
Templars  (q.  v.),  in  the  course  of  the  12th  and  13th  centmiei 

Amid  the  great  efforts  to  reform  the  Church,  which  were 
made  in  the  15th  c,  the  monastic  orders,  with  their  general 
corruption,  could  not  be  overlooked.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  to  reform  them  that  were  put  forth  by  llie 
Popes  and  Church  Councils,  complaints  of  the  cormption  of  M. 
never  ceased  during  this  period,  and  the  evil  was  not  cured  till 
the  Reformation  of  the  x6th  c,  when  the  system  was  eo- 
tirely  discarded  by  the  Protestants ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  kept  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline has  as  a  rule  been  maintained.  See  Gieseler's  LcArht^h 
d.  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1855.) 

Mon'aco  (the  Monctci  Pontus  of  antiquity),  capital  of  the  tiny 
principality  of  M.,  on  the  coast  of  the  department  Alpes  Mtii- 
times,  5  miles  N.£.  of  Nice  by  raiL  It  is  picturesquely  sitmieU 
on  a  bold  rock,  round  which  wind  beautiful  promenades.  Many 
visitors  are  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter 
and  by  the  sea-bathing  in  summer,  but  perhaps  a  greater  indoce- 
ment  is  the  '  tapis  vert '  at  the  Casino,  for  M.  is  a  legalised  gam- 
bling place.  There  is  some  export  trade  in  oil,  oranges,  citrons, 
perfumery,  *  artistiques,'  liqueurs,  pottery,  &c.  With  the  sar- 
rounding  territory  M.  has  an  area  of  6  sq.  miles.  Pop.  of  the  pnn- 
cipality  (1873),  574';  of  the  town,  2667.  M.  has  belonged  to  tb< 
Grimaldi,  a  Genoese  family,  since  968.  For  a  time  (from  XS4S}  it 
was  dependent  on  Sardinia,  and  in  1 861  the  adjoining  oonunoDa 
of  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  were  sold  by  Carlo  IIL  to  France. 

Mo'nad,  the  name  given  to  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  lir^Qj 
beings.  They  exist  as  exceedingly  minute  specks  of  protoplasmic 
matter,  and  occur  in  stagnant  water,  in  inmsions  of  aninul  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  like  situations.  Some  of  the  mooads, 
at  least,  are  believed  by  competent  authorities  to  be  of  vegetaU: 
nature,  and  there  appears  little  doubt,  from  recent  researches 
that  many  so-called  monads  represent  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  Many  monads  are  provided  with  viwi* 
tile  cilia  or  filaments,  used  in  locomotion. 

Moziad  (Gr.  monas, '  unity  *)  in  Leibniz*  system  of  philosop^> 
is  the  primary  element  of  matter.  Monads  are  simple  sabstancet, 
are  neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible,  and  form  by  agpt* 
gation  all  compound  substances.  Created  and  yet  simple^  thcr 
are  necessarily  indestructible,  and  are  in  reality  the  true  itom^ 
of  nature.  Leibniz  divides  them  into  two  classes — those  which 
though  they  have  perception  lack  consciousness,  and  those  which 
to  perception  add  a  certain  consciousness  called  appentptv^       \ 
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The  mcmben  of  the  latter  dass  differ  according  to  the  degree 
of  ihcir  conacioiisiiess — there  being  a  gradation  from  lower  to 
higher  types.  The  Deity  is  the  Prinu  M.^  or  M,  of  Monads, 
The  tens  M.  b  iis«l  raguely  in  the  various  systems  of  Zeno, 
Leucippos,  Democritos,  &c. ;  bat  Leibniz  was  the  first  to  sys- 
tematise the  conception. 

jfoBBd'nook,  a  solitary  and  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
S.W.  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  which  rises  from  the  swell  of 
had  E.  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  a  height  of  3180  feet. 

Xon'aglian  (Irish  Gael  Mmtieachdn^  *  a  place  abounding 
ill  litUe  hills*),  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster, 
is  booiMled  N.  by  Tvrone,  W.  by  Fermanagh,  S.  by  East  Meath 
aad  Cavan,  and  E,  by  AnBiu|h  and  Louth.  Area,  496  s(|. 
mJes;  pop.  (1871)  114,969.  The  surface  is  hilly,  especially  in 
the  £.  and  N.W.,  where  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  reach  1254 
lect  There  are  many  boes  and  small  lakes.  The  chief  rivers 
of  M.  are  the  Blackwater  (for  12  miles  the  N.E.  boundary),  and 

m  the  S.W.)  the  Finn,  an  affluent  of  the  Shannon.  The  Silurian 
fonnadon,  which  occnpies  the  greater  pturt  of  the  country,  is 
apped  in  the  N.W.  by  the  carboniferous  limestone.  There  are 
▼alnable  quarries  of  lime,  marble,  and  sandstone.  The  soil  of 
M.  is  in  general  loom  resting  on  clay,  and  is  still  ill  drained  in 
ihe  W.  and, N.W.  In  1876  there  were  139,739  acres  under 
aopi  (chiefly  flax,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes) ;  143,698  in  grass ; 
5044  in  plantation  ;  and  29,679  bog,  waste,  and  water.     M.  has 

1S76)  10^838  horses,  85,555  cattle,  15,099  sheep,  and  32,066 
figs.  The  county  is  traversed  bj  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  by  one 
brudi  and  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  towns  are  M. 
'q.  v.).  Clones,  and  Carrickmacross.  M.  returns  two  members 
•0  Pirliamcnt.  The  chief  antiquities  are  the  '  Worm  Ditch'  at 
Scotshouse,  and  the  round  towers  at  Clones  and  Inniskeen. 

Xonaghan,  the  county  town  of  M.,  Ireland,  on  the  Ulster 
Canal,  and  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Armagh  by  rail.  It  has  three 
prindpal  streets,  divei]rin^  from  a  square  called  the  *  Diamond.' 
There  are  in  M.  an  Episcopalian  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  (built  1862-60)  and  college,  and  several  Dissenting 
chapds.  linen  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable  trade 
m  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1871)  376a 

Kon'astcsy  (from  Ecd  Gr.,  monastes^  'a  monk,'  and  that 
(rom  Class.  Gr.  mmmx,  'solitary ')  meant  originally  the  dwelling 
of  a  lingle  monk,  as  distinguished  from  ccenoHum  (Gr.  knnos^ 
'oomitton,'  and  ktos^  'life'),  the  habitation  of  a  number  of  asso- 
ciated mcnks ;  bat  afterwards  the  name  was  used  in  the  West 
with  the  same  meaning  as  ooenobium  in  the  East.  The  head  of 
the  VL  was  called  the  Abbot  (Aram. '  father '),  hegumenos  (Gr. 
'president  \  artkimandriU  (Gr.  from  arekm^  'ruler,'  and  man- 
4/v,  'a  fold').  Under  him  were  other  officers :  <.r.,  the  eentt' 
n^rmj  and  decanus  ('dean'),  who  presided  over  a  hundred  and 
ten  icspectively.  In  later  times,  under  the  generic  name  of  M, 
theie  were  the  specific  names  of  Abbey,  which  was  governed  by 
•B  Abbot,  and  Priory,  governed  by  a  Prior,  an  inferior  kind 
of  abbot  or  abbot-vicar,  to  which  Commandery  and  Precep- 
lunr  corresponded  in  the  military  orders.  In  the  mendicant 
r<:dets  the  proper  name  was  Friary  or  Ck>nvent  The  houses  of 
fesuJcs  are  Convents  or  Nunneries. 

Xo&M'tieisiii.    See  Monachism. 

Xonattu',  Toll,  or  Bitolia  (anc.  Octohphum,  or  Heraclea), 
a  town  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet  of  Selanik,  in  a  wide  plain 
at  the  &  base  of  the  Peristerie  Mountains,  and  on  the  Dragor, 
9$  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Saloniki.  llie  seat  of  a  governor-general, 
inJ  a  garrison  town,  it  has  1 1  mosques,  extensive  bazaar,  and 
u)  important  transit  trade  with  Constantinople,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
^  The  town  is  named  from  the  neighbouring  monastery 
\Monastir)  of  Bukova.     Pop.  45,000. 

Koabodd'o,  J'ames  Bomet,  Lord,  a  Scotch  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Monboddo,  Kincardineshire,  1714.  He  was  edu- 
ced at  Laurencekirk  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  studied 
''V  at  Groningen  In  Holland,  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in 
1:38,  and  rose  to  the  bench  in  1767.  His  book  on  the  Orifin 
^HdPro^rtis  0/ Language  was  published  in  1771-76 ;  and  another 
work  on  Anaeni  Mdaphytics  appeared  immediately  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  May  26,  1799.  M.  was 
aa  ahle  judge,  but  in  all  other  matters  an  eccentric  enthusiast 
lie  endeavoorcd  to  conform  his  manner  of  living  to  that  of  the 
(ifeeks  and  Romans.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  fan- 
Uftic  monkey-development  theory,  the  reasonableness  of  which 


may  be  judged  by  his  eirolanation  of  how  men  came  to  have  no 
tails — they  wore  them  off  by  sitting  1  Yet  his  writings  abound 
with  shrewd  sense  and  wit 


FrazLciflco  de,  Oonde  de  Osona»  bom  of 

an  illustrious  Spanish  family  at  Valencia,  December  29,  1586, 
rose  to  be  Privy-Councillor  and  Minister  of  War,  Ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  of 
Kleve,  in  1635.  His  fame  as  a  Spanish  classic  rests  on  his 
Exptdkum  de  lot  Catalanes  y  Aragonaes  contra  lot  Griegos  y 
Turcot  (Barcel.  1623),  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Catalan  chronicler  Muntanar;  but  he  also  wrote  a  Vida  de 
Boecio  (Frankf.  1642),  and  other  works.  See  Ticknor's  Hittory 
of  Spanish  Literature  (voL  iii.  p.  146). 

Koncalie'ri,  a  town  of  Italyi  province  of  Turin,  5  miles  S. 
of  Turin  by  rail,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  Among  its  fine  buildings 
is  a  ch&teau  where  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1823.  M.  has  a 
large  October  cattle  £ur,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Alps  and  pUdns  of  Piedmont     Pop.  (1874)  9994. 

KoncreiiT,  an  old  Scottish  family,  which  received  a  baronetcy 
in  162^.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  are  : — 
Sir  Hienry  Wellwood  M.,  D.D.,  eighth  baronet,  an  emi- 
nent clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bom  at  Black- 
ford Manse  in  Febraary  1750.  From  1775  till  his  death  in 
1827  he  was  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  preacher.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Church, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party.  He  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1785.  His  chief  works 
are  the  Evidences  of  ihe  Jewish  and  Christian  Reuelations^  Account 
of  the  Lift  and  Writings  of  John  Ertkine^  D.D,^  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Sermons^  in  3  vols. — 2.  His  second  son,  Jamofl  Well- 
wood  K,  bom  13th  September  1776,  succeeded  as  ninth 
baronet,  and  took  rank  among  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  at  that  time  adorned  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
lawyers  Scotland  has  produced.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench  as 
Loixl  M.  in  1829,  and  his  judicial  career  materially  enhanced  his 
reputation.  He  died  30th  April  180. — 3.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  &enry  WeUwood  K,  bom  in  1809, 
ordained  minister  of  East  Kilbride  in  1836,  and  after  the  disrop- 
tion  translated  to  Free  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  He  b  the 
seventh  baronet  in  lineal  succession  who  has  been  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  M.  is  senior  principal  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Churdi,  was  elected  its  Moderator 
in  1869,  and  obtained  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  i860 
the  degree  of  D.D.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  various 
pamphlets,  are.  Creeds  and  Churches  in  Scotland  (1869),  The 
Claim  of /fifht  {1S77),  and  Free  Church  Practice  (i877).--4. 
James  Wellwood  K,  second  son  of  (2),  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, 29th  November  181 1,  educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  his  native  dty,  and  passed  advocate  in  X833. 
After  holding  the  office  of  Solicitor-Cieneral  for  Scotland  for  14 
months,  he  became  Lord  Advocate  in  185 1,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  Premier,  and  this  appointment  was  renewed  under 
the  govemments  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  He  was  M.P.  for  the  Leith 
Burghs  from  1 851  till  1859,  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from 
1859  till  x868,  and  for  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen from  December  1868  till  October  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  During  his  lone  Parliament- 
ary career,  M.  rendered  important  service  to  his  party  in 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  name  is  most 
honourabhr  identified  with  the  efforts  made  by  Liberal  govem- 
ments, of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  education  in  Scotland.  Of  the  educational  measures 
introduced  by  him,  that  of  1861,  for  increasing  the  salaries, 
fixing  the  examinations  of  teachers,  and  for  the  abolition  of  tests, 
alone  passed  Into  law ;  but  his  prolonged  and  devoted  labours 
undouDtedly  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of 
1872.  He  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1858,  and  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  18681,  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  Editiburgh  Review,  and  author  of  a  work 
of  fiction  entitled  A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cousin,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  FroMer^s  AfagOMtne,  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1871,  and  in  1874  was  raised  to  the  Peenip  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  the  style  of  Baron  M.  of  TulUebole. 
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Mondo'vi,  a  town  and  fortress  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro,9  miles  E.  of  Cuneo  by  rail,  lies  among 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  1824  ft,  above  the  sea.  M.  is  a 
bishop's  see,  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  X5th  c,  manufactures  silks, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  paper,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
( 1S74)  16,543.  Here  the  French  under  Massena  and  Augereau  de- 
feated the  Austro- Sardinian  forces  under  Beaulieu,  2 1  st  April  1 796. 

Mone'sia  Bark  is  derived  from  a  Brazilian  species  of  Chty- 
sophyllum^  and  a  preparation  of  it  b  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
alterative  in  leucorrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  bark  is 
full  of  a  milky  juice,  but  after  drying  becomes  heavy,  brown,  and 
hard,  with  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter. 
Monesin  is  the  active  principle. 

Mon'ey  (Fr.  monttaU^  from  Lat.  vioiuta)  is   the   measure 
and    standard    of    value   and    the    medium   of   exchange.      It 
is   also  a  convenient    store  of  value.     All  these  functions  arc 
separable;  e.g.^  in  Elizabeth's    time   silver    was   the  measure 
of  value,  gold  was  used  for  large  payments  in  quantities  de- 
pending on  its  current  value  in  silver,  and  com  was  the  stan- 
dard of  value  in  the  leases  of  college  lands.     The  early  use  of 
cattle  as  M.  is  traceable  in  the  words  pecunia,  fee  ;  katemay  skat, 
and  capital.     The  wampum  beads  and  cowry  shells  of  N.  Ame- 
rica are  still  more  primitive.     Corn  (which  is  still  deposited  in 
Norwegian  banks),   oil,  cacao  nuts,  tobacco,  egfjs,  and  dried 
codfish,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  produce  have  also  been  used. 
The  cotton'  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  libongos,  or  straw  mats  of 
Angola,  cubes  of  tea  in  Tartary,  and  the  Scotch  nails  mentioned 
by  Adam  Smith  are  among  the  manufactured  articles  which 
have  served  as  M,     The  qualities  of  good  M.  seem  to  be :  (i) 
that  it  shall  have  substantial  intrinsic  value  generally  appreciated ; 
(2)  it  must  be  portable — gold  can  be  taken  from  London  to  Paris 
at  a  cost  of  "4  (including  insurance) — ;f  5  in  Spartan  currency 
(iron)  would  weigh  a  ton ;  (3)  it  must  be  practically  indestruc- 
tible ;  (4)  it  must  be  homogeneous,  so  that  the  equal  weights 
will  have  the  same  values ;  (5)  it  must  be  divisible  without  great 
loss  (gold  loses  in  melting  about  is.  4d.  per  ounce) ;  (6)  it  must 
not  be  too  variable,  as  it  is  used  as  a  standard  of  value  in  long 
contracts ;  (7)  it  must  be  easily  known  as  intrinsically  genuine, 
and  must  be  able  to  receive  and  retain  a  mint  mark.     In  the 
earliest  times  the  various  metals  used  as  M.  were  not  coined,  but 
passed  by  tale,  or  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  weight  and 
shape.     The  sycee  silver,  now  used  in  China,  seems  to  be  a 
small  shoe-shaped  ingot,  with  an  assay-stamp  of  doubtful  value. 
Coins  proper  *arc  ingots,  of  which  the  weight  and  fineness 
are  certified  by  the  integrity  of  designs  impressed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  metal,'     The  objects  in  selecting  a  form  of  coin  are  to 
prevent  counterfeits  and  the  fraudulent  removal  of  metal  from 
the  coins,  to  minimise  the  depreciation  by  tear  and  wear,  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  and  historical  monument  of  the  nation.     The 
last  object  has  not  been  attained  in  Great  Britain.     The  standard 
unit  of  value  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  weight  of  the  standard 
metaL     Hence,  it  seems  not  to  matter  much  whether  or  not  we 
have,  as  M.  Chevalier  suggests,  a  universal  standard  unit  of 
value  corresponding  with  the  metric  system  of  weights.     As  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Eng.   mancus,  vuarCy  ora,  thrimsa,    and 
shillinj^,  the  monies  of  account  may  be  entirely  different  from  the 
unit  oivcdue  (i  lb.  silver),  and  the  current  M.  (silver  pence  and 
halfpence).     We  must  also  distinguish  from  standard  M,  such 
token  M.  as  our  bronze  coinage,  of  which  the  legal  value  often 
varies  75  per  cent,  from  the  metallic  value.     M.  which  is  legal 
tender,  or  which  has  what  the  French  call  cours  forci^  is  what 
under  the  Coinage  Act  (33  Vict.  c.  10)  a  creditor  must  accept 
from  his  debtor,  subject  to  liability  for  costs  in  an  action  for  his 
debt.     The  popularity  of  M.  depends  very  much  on  custom  : 
thus,  the  Austrian  mint  has  since  1870  issued  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  for  use  in  the  Levant  and  N.  Africa.     There  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  new  M.  to  disappear  from  circulation.     This  is  on 
account  of  the  *  picking  and  calling'  by  bullion  dealers,  &c, 
who  melt,  Jexport,  or  hoard    the    full   weight    M.      *  Bad  M. 
drives  out  good,'  so  that  sovereigns  are  constantly  circulating 
which  are  6d.  or  8d.  below  the  standard.     The  chief  systems  of 
metallic  money  are  :  (i)  currency  by  weight,  which,  as  Aristotle 
says,  was  the  oldest,  and  which  still  exists  in  the  Chinese  tcul 
and  elsewhere  ;  (2)  unrestricted  currency  by  tale,  in  which  the 
State  would  merely  certify  the  weight  of  the  various  portions  of 
metal  :  by  the  system  of  parallel  standards  the  coins  would  cir- 
culate by  tale  at  ratios  varying  according  to  the  market  values 


of  the  metals  ;  (3)  single  legal  tender  system,  which  has  alwaTi 
been  found  insufficient,  as  when  in  England  the  want  of  1  Icjiii. 
mate  copper  coinage  was  supplied  by  tradesmen's  tokens ;  ^4) 
the  multiple  legal  tender  system  ;  (5)  the  composite  legal  tender. 
where  subordinate  token  coins  of  a  metal  different  from  iht 
standard  of  value  and  principal  legal  tender  are  recognised  li 
tender  for  small  amounts.  International  M.  would  no  doub 
facilitate  commercial  accounting  and  statistical  inquiries,  ana 
would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  melting  and  recoining  which  ai  pre- 
sent goes  on.  Its  possibility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  c  .1.15 
are  received  as  tender  beyond  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  iss^J^i 
The  competing  schemes  for  a  decimal  system  in  British  mor.e; 
are  known  as  the  Pound  and  Mil  system,  which  would  alter  ilie 
farthing  4  per  cent  to  make  it  x^W  ^^  £^  \  ^^  ^^«  Penny  cm 
Ten  Franc  system,  which  would  reduce  the  penny  4  per  ccr.:. 
to  make  it  y^^y  of  ten  francs.  For  the  higher  forms  of  M.  «c 
Promissory  Note,  Bill  of  Exchange,  Cheque,  Ba.nk,  &c 

Monferra'to,  a  former  marquisate  of  Italy,  bounded  N.  bt 
the  seigniory  of  Vercelli,  E.  by  Milan  and  Genoa,  S.  by  tbc 
Apennines,  and  W.  by  Piedmont.  It  had  an  area  of  1300  sc. 
miles,  and  was  divided  by  the  Tanaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po, 
into  Upper  and  Lower  M.  Casale  (q,  v,)  was  the  apiuL 
Aleran,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  M.,  was  created  a  marquis 
by  Otho  II.  in  995.  His  successors  played  a  prominent  pari  .a 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.),  one  of  them,  Konrad,  being  chosen  Kr.- 
of  Jerusalem  (1192),  and  another,  Guglielmo  VIL,  marrying  li^ 
daughter  Yolande  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Andionicus  FaJw- 
lus(i284).  ITieodoro,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  succeeds 
to  the  marquisate,  which  remained  vested  in  his  descendi^u, 
until,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  line  (i533)»  i^  P*"^  ^^  ^: 
House  of  Gonzaga  (q.  v.).  Since  1703  it  has  been  incorponicd 
with  Savoy,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Turin. 

Monge,  Gaspard,  a  celebrated  French  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Beaune  (C6te-d'0r),  May  10,  1746.  While  studying  it 
the  military  school  at  Meziires  he  invented  his  famous  Ghmtnt 
Descriptive^  and  succeeded  Bossut  as  tutor  and  professor  there 
in  1772.  In  1 780  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  charge  of  the  manufactories  to: 
supplying  war-material  to  the  army,  and  was  thj  prime  mover 
in  the  subsequent  founding  and  organising  of  the  Ecolc  Pol)tecb- 
nique.  In  Italy,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  tbc 
transport  of  artistic  spoils  to  France,  he  met  Bonaparte,  who:n 
he  accompanied  to  Egypt  There  he  used  well  his  oppormniues 
as  a  scientific  maiu  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1799  he  resumed  ha 
work  as  a  teacher,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tcolc  Polf 
technique,  but  was  deprived  of  his  position  under  the  reign  d 
Louis  XVIII.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  28,  1818.  As  a  mathe- 
matician M.  has  gained  celebrity  by  his  discoveries  in  p^rc 
geometry,  while  in  the  published  papers  of  the  AcadcmT  0/ 
Sciences  his  numerous  memoirs  upon  the  geometry  of  curves  and 
surfaces,  upon  differential  equations,  and  problems  of  attraction, 
attest  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  science.  His  chief  works  art 
Traite  Elementaire  de  Statique  {.xi^^  \  7th  ed.  1834);  Gior.f^r^ 
Descriptive  (1799  ;  6th  ed.  1837) ;  Application  de  tAlgchrth'-i 
Ghmitrie  (1805);  and  Thiorie  des  Ombres  d  dt  la  Fersptcn^. 
published  by  Brissin  (1819).  See  Dupin,  Essai  kisierijiu  »f 
les  Services  et  les  Traz'aux  Scientifiques  de  Af,  (Par.  1819). 

Monghyr'  {Afun£ir),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  tbc 
same  name,  in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bonk  of  '^^ 
Ganges,  256  mUes  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Calcutta,  Pop.  11872 
59,698.  It  is  favourably  situated  on  a  rock  overhangmg  the  n»ci. 
both  for  commerce  and  defence.  Its  history  goes  back  to  an  eiil*' 
period,  and  in  1763  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Bengal  by 's: 
last  independent  Nawab,  Mecr  Cossim.  M.  contains  a  large  i:A 
no  longer  kept  up,  and  many  temples,  tombs,  and  other  buila:;^ 
The  trade,  both  by  river  and  railway,  is  very  considerable.  Tc<-- 
are  manufactures  of  all  sorts  of  iron-ware,  including  cheap  f>i'^ 
inlaying  swords  with  gold  and  silver,  cabinet  work,  boots,  i^' 
dyeing. — The  district  o(  M.,  which  lies  on  both  banks  ot  lJ- 
Ganges,  has  an  area  of  3913  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  1,811, 9^^-  -^ 
the  extreme  S.  it  is  hilly.  The  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  puis«^  ^  ■' 
seeds,  indigo,  and  opium.  The  cultivating  classes  are  not  wtu  ('- 
The  chief  towns,  besides  M.  tovm  itself,  are  Shaikpara,  Jomnia.. 
pur,  Khagurriah,  and  Barheya.  In  1876-77  the  exports  wot 
valued  atj6430,ooo,  chiefly  oU-seeds,  wheat,  and  other  food  gn^^^A 
indigo,  hides,  and  gAee;  the  imports  at  jf3i4»oo(^  chiefly  p»C'^ 
goods,  salt,  and  sugar. 
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Xongolia,  the  land  of  the  Mongols,  and  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  is  a  Tast  plateau  200O  feet  above  the  tea,  extending 
between  Siberia  on  the  N.  and  China  Proper  and  Thibet  on  the 
>.,  and  between  Turkestan  on  the  W.  and  Mantchuria  on  the 
£.  Area  estimated  at  1,104,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  600^ oca  M. 
y^  in  great  part  occupied  bv  the  Desert  of  Gobi  (q.  v.)»  is  girt 
I7  high  mountain  ranges  (the  Altai,  Khin-ghan,  &c),  and  con- 
U;ni  the  head  waters  of  the  Amoor,  Yenisei,  and  Angara.  The 
c::nute  is  one  of  great  extremes.  Apart  from  the  desert  region 
the  soil  is  mamly  baked  clay,  affoniing  root  only  to  stunted 
Ui^es  and  tufts  of  saline  grass.  Yet  in  the  more  finvonred  spots 
ife  Mongol  manages  to  rear  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep, 
which  be  exchanges  for  Chinese  tea,  com,  and  manufactured 
gckxk  The  chief  centres  of  population  are  Urra  and  Ka^a- 
Aomm,  and  in  the  N.  W.  are  the  trading  stations  Uliassutai  and 
Kcbda  See  M,^  tk*  Tangui  Country^  and  ihi  SolUuda  of 
.\crtlum  Thibet^  by  Lieut. -Cot  N.  Prejevalsky  (Eng.  trans, 
w  !a  notes  by  CoU  Yule,  Lond.  1876). 

Xon'goU,  The,  a  branch  of  the  great  Turanian  family  (see 
TrRA?iiAM),  tppear  in  the  9th  c.  a.d.  inhabiting  the  neighbour- 
boudofLake  Baikal  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Siberia.  They 
were  diTided  into  the  M.  proper,  the  BuriaU,  and  the  Kalmuks 
n.  T.>.  These  Genghiz  Khan  (q.  v. ),  the  founder  of  the  Mongo- 
iun  empire,  welded  in  the  13th  c.  into  a  nation,  whidi  included 
ftiotheTttngas(q.  r.)  and  Turkic  tribes.  His  descendants  founded 
tH<  Ynan  djmasty  in  China,  and  m  the  W.,  after  crushing  the  califs 
c(  Bagdad  and  the  Seljuks  (q.  v.)  of  Iconium,  conquered 
Moskow,  and  invaded  Poland  and  Silesia  (1241),  but  were 
f):ced  by  the  united  armies  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Silesia  to 
itt:re  into  Morawia  and  Hungary.  In  1243  they  withdrew  to 
KAnkorom,  between  the  rivers  Onon  and  Tamir,  there  to  elect 
ft  new  Khan.  Their  empire  at  this  period  stretched  from  China 
to  Poland,  from  India  to  Siberia ;  but,  vast  and  unwieldy,  it  was 
('oooed  to  a  speedy  decay.  Expelled  from  China  (1360),  the 
M.  rsllied  once  more  in  Central  Asia  under  Timur  (q.  v.),  but 
:'•  1468  bis  empire  too  fell  by  its  own  weight ;  and  in  Jagatai 
a!?ne,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  was 
1  Mongolian  dynasty  able  to  maintain  itself.  Hence  came 
Biber  (q.  v.^  who  conquered  India,  and  founded  the  Mogul  (q.  v.) 
tme.  At  present  the  M.  are  mostly  subject  to  those  nations 
■'  horn  tbey  once  subdued — the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan  of 
Torkey,  and  the  T^ngusic  sovereign  of  China.  See  D'Ohsson's 
Hixtm  da  M.  (4  vols.  Amst  1834-35)  S  ^»  Muller*s  Science  of 
Unpiage  (2  vols.  Lond.  1862) ;  and  Henry  H.  Howorth's  History 
fftlu  M.from  Uu  gih  to  the  19M  c.  (i  vol.  Lond.  1876). 

Monitenr,  lie,  formerly  the  official  French  journal,  dates 
tn  cr  the  title  of  Gatdte  NoHonale^  or  Le  Moniteur  Umversel, 
fmn  May  5,  1 789.  Since  1811  it  has  been  known  simply  as 
U  MemUur  UnioirseU  It  was  founded  by  Joseph  Panckoucke, 
i"i  after  his  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter, 
Madame  Agasse.  Alwavs  a  docile  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Lit  piny  in  power,  it  has  been  republican,  imperialist,  and 
rujilist  in  tumSi.  Its  editora  often  held  high  official  rank,  and 
i's  coDtribaton  on  art,  science,  and  literature  numbered  for 
nuoy  years  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  nation.  Under 
Xa'v.leon  ni.  it  ceased  to  be  a  private  property.  On  January 
1. 1^,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Journal  Oficiel  as  the  Govem- 
Dcnt  organ,  and  it  has  been  conducted  mdependently  since, 
litboQgh  during  the  siege  of  Paris  it  was  selected  by  the  Govem- 
nmt  of  Defence  for  their  official  publications.  At  present  (1877) 
r.  Boofidally  supports  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 
A  reprint  of  its  earlier  nambers,  published  by  Leonard  Gallois 
n  32  vols.  (1840,  ftc),  forms  a  most  complete  and  interesting 
rscord  of  the  great  events  of  the  first  Revolution. 

Koaltor  (Lat. '  n  wamer'),  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Lixards 
'?  v-S  representing  the  family  Vdran&a,  in  which  the  tongue  is 
<>.tider,  bifod  or  cleft,  and  protnisible,  and  the  body  covered  with 
'<i:es.  The  head  a  long,  and  the  tail  keeled  or  ridged  on  its  upper 
*  'rCace.  The  feet  are  well  developed,  and  have  toes  furnished 
V  (h  firoog  cUws.  The  VL  inhabits  the  Old  World,  with  the 
a  e7>tion  M  one  species,  found  in  Mexico.  The  M,  Niloticus  of 
N.  Africa  is  a  familiar  example.  It  may  attain  a  length  of  6  feet, 
>a  I  IS  said  to  devour  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  The  name  is  derived 
frc  n  the  animal's  emitting  a  whistling  sound,  supposed  to  warn 
t^  observer  of  the  approach  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  found  most 
{'eqoently  in  the  neighDonrhood  of  rivers.  Representations  of 
i^'C  M.  occur  upon  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 


f 


HoniWrial  or  Hu'toal  IiiBtruo'tion  Sys'tem,  consisted 
in  the  employment  of  selected  pupils  as  the  teachers  of  their 
schoolfellows,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  head-master.  It 
was  first  applied  to  solve  the  problem  of  popular  education  in 
England  by  Bell  and  Lancaster  (q.  v.)  early  in  this  century ;  and 
from  its  cheapness  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  set 
in  operation  was  extensively  adopted.  Its  inherent  defects, 
however,  led  to  its  medy  disuse,  and  it  has  been  entirely  sup- 
planted in  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain  by  the  pupil- 
teacher  system,  established  bv  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Educatioru  See  ViWwct!^  Rationaie  ofDiscipiine;  Wood's 
Sasional  School ;  Bell's  Madras  School ;  British  School  Manual ; 
Currie's  Common  School  Education. 

Honk.    See  Monachisic 

Honk,  Gtoorge,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  M.  of  Potheridge,  was  bom  at  Merton,  nearTorrington,  in 
Devonshire,  December  6, 1608.  He  took  part  in  the  descent  on 
Cadiz  (1625),  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^  (1627),  and 
next  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Dutch  army  under  Lords  Oxford 
and  Goring.  Returning  to  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  attended  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  (1639)  as  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Lord  Newport's  r^ment,  and  in  1642  passed  over  to  Ireland 
with  Leicester  and  Ormond  to  qaell  the  revolt  in  Ulster.  Re- 
called and  arrested  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  Parliament 
(i^3)»  but  soon  released,  M.  rejoined  his  troops  at  Nantwich, 
where,  in  January  1644,  he  was  defeated  by  Fairfax,  made  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Three  years*  captivity  and  the 
persuasions  of  his  kinsman  Lord  Lisle  induced  him  to  enter  the 
parliamentary  service  (1646),  and  he  was  once  more  despatched 
to  Ireland,  where  a  treaty  concluded  with  O'Neill  brought  him 
under  the  temporary  displeasure  of  Cromwell.  He  accompanied 
that  ^neral,  however,  on  his  Scotch  campaign,  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Dunbar  (1650),  and  was  left  with  7000  men  to  accom- 
plish the  sul^ection  of  the  Highlands.  Thb  he  achieved  by  four 
months'  hard  fighting,  and  in  1653  was  joined  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  at  sea,  where  he  won  two  signal  victories 
over  the  Dutch.  A  peace  was  concluded  (1654),  and  M.  resumed 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  living  for  five  years 
quietly  at  Dalkeith,  and  bus]dng  himself  with  gardening,  but 
always  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  Cromwell,  who  in  one 
letter  charges  him  openlv  with  plotting  for  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy.  Only  with  the  Protector's  death  was  the  moment 
for  action  come.  Rejecting  Richard  Cromwell's  offer  of  ;f  20,000 
a  year,  M.  gathered  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  levied  money 
and  recruits,  and  marched  on  London,  the  cry  of  a  '  Free  Parlia- 
ment '  preceding  him  like  wildfire.  He  entered  unopposed,  and 
even  while  organising  the  Convention  Parliament,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  exiled  court.  Charles,  on  his  landing  at  Dover 
(May  23,  1660),  embraced  M.,  called  him  '  father,'  and  shortly 
after  created  him  Earl  of  Torrington,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  presided  at  the 
Admiralty  (1664),  governed  London  during  the  great  plague 
(166O,  and  with  Prince  Rupert  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  three 
days  6ght  (1666).  He  died  January  3,  1670,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  far-seeing  politican  and  an  able  and 
popular  general,  M.  had  a  happy  knack  of  taking  the  tide  of 
afiaira  at  its  flood.  His  action  m  the  Restoration  is  explained  by 
his  abandonment  of  the  royalist  cause  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
desperate ;  and  though  a  man  of  no  greatness,  he  possessed  the 
shrewdness  and  power  of  striking  on  the  hot  iron  that  render  a 
man  capable  of  great  results.  See  Skinner's  and  Guizot's  Lives 
of  M. ;  Evelyn's  and  Pepys'  Memoirs ;  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History;  and  Macaulay's  History  of  En^nd. 

Honk'Bird  {Tropidorhynchus  comiculatus),  a  species  of 
Insessores,  belonging  to  the  Tenuirostral  section  of  the  order. 
It  receives  its  name  from  its  bare  head  resembling  the  shaven 
crown  of  a  monk.  The  M.-B,  is  a  native  of  S.  Australia,  where 
it  "a  also  named  the  '  Friar  Bird,'  '  Leatherhead  '  and  '  Poor 
Soldier.'  The  bill  is  elevated  at  the  base,  and  tne  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  are  longest  The  tail  is  long  and  rounded.  The 
feet  and  claws  are  very  strong.  The  bird  feeds  on  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  also  on  insects.  Its  voice  is  powerful,  but 
somewhat  harsh.  The  wines  are  short,  and  the  flight  propor- 
tionally weak.  The  general  colour  is  a  greyish-brown,  the  tip 
of  the  tail  being  wmte.  Lon^  white  leathen  decorate  the 
breast,  and  the  under  parts  axe  light  brown. 
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Monk'ey,  the  general  name  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
mammalian  order  Quadrumana  ('  four-handed '),  this  latter  divi- 
sion being  included  in  the  larger  order  of  the  Primates^  in  which 
Man  (q.  v.)  is  also  ranked.  The  term  *Ape*  is  now  limited  to 
denote  the  more  man-like  of  the  Quadrumana — ^such  as  the 
Gibbon,  Orang,  Gorilla,  and  Chimpanzee,  while  the  Baboon 
is  by  some  authorities  also  styled  an  *Ape,*  although  it  is 
of  a  decidedly  lower  type  than  the  four  genera  first  mentioned. 
The  lowest  Quadrumana  are  the  Lemur,  Aye -aye,  &c,, 
which  exhibit  so  many  peculiarities  and  evidences  of  lower 
structure  when  compared  with  other  Quadrumana,  that  they 
are  by  many  authors  included  in  the  division  Prosimia  or  Lower 
Quadrumana.  Thus  the  term  '  M.*  may  most  significantly  and 
properly  be  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  Quadrumana,  which 
typically  represent  the  order,  and  which  are  intermediate  in 
position  between  the  lemurs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  anthro- 
poid or  man-like  apes  on  the  other.  A  readily  appreciated 
definition  of  a  M.  would  be  that  of  a  higher  mammal  having 
a  discoid  or  deciduate  placenta,  the  hallux  or  great  toe  being 
usually  opposable  to  the  other  digits,  and  the  poUex  or  thumb 
also  generally  opposable  to  the  other  toes — so  as  to  convert 
both  feet  and  hands  into  prehensile  organs.  The  incisor  teeth 
generally  number  four,  and  the  molars  six  in  each  jaw.  Perfect 
collar-bones  or  clavicles  are  developed,  and  the  mammary  glands 
^x^  pectoral ,  «>.,  placed  on  the  breast.  Monkeys  are  divided 
into  3  well-marked  groups.  Of  these  the  (i)  Strepsirkina  have 
curved  or  twisted  nostrils,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
snout  As  a  rule  the  incisor  teeth  number  six  in  each  jaw, 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  being  aslant.  Tuberculate  molars 
occur.  The  second  toe  has  a  claw-like  nail ;  all  the  feet 
have  five  toes,  and  the  thumbs  are  opposable.  To  this 
group  belong  the  Aye- aye  or  Cheiromys,  the  Lemur,  and 
Loris,  the  Strepsirhine  Monkeys  being  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  Madagascar,  and  some  few  species  inhabiting  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago. The  (2)  Plalyrhina  Monkeys  inhabit  the  New 
World  exclusively,  and  are  represented  by  the  Spider  M. 
{A/cles)t  Howling  M.  {Afyceles),  Marmoset,  Squirrel  M.  [Cal- 
lithrix),  &c  In  these  the  nostrils  are  broad  and  widely 
separated.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  the  premolar  teeth 
number  six  in  each  jaw.  No  cheek  pouches  or  natal  callosities 
exist ;  and  the  thumbs  are  either  wantmg,  or  if  present  are  but 
feebly  opposable.  The  (3)  Catarhina^  or  Old  World  Monkeys, 
have  thirty-two  teeth,  arranged  as  in  man.  In  one  genus  {Colobus) 
only  are  the  thumbs  wanting,  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  being 
opposable.  The  canine  teeth  are  large  and  projecting,  and 
cheek  pouches  and  natal  callosities  are  frequently  found.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  never  prehensile.  Cheek-pouches  and  callosities 
exist  in  such  Catarhine  Monkeys  as  the  Semnopitheci  of  India, 
the  Guenons,  Macaques,  &c.  In  the  baboon  and  mandrill 
the  tail  is  short  and  tne  muzzle  is  long ;  while  in  the  anthropoid 
ape  or  man-like  monkey  the  tail  and  cheek-pouches  are  want- 
ing, and  natal  callosities  are  generally  absent. 

Monkey-Pot,  the  popular  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  Lecythis 
GrandifiorOf  a  Brazilian  species  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Myrtaceae,  tribe  Lecythidacese  (q.  v.).  The  capsule,  containing  eat- 
able almond-like  fruits,  resembles  in  general  shape  an  S- shaped 
urn,  5  inches  long  by  3  broad,  closed  at  its  upper  end  by  a 
lid  which  fits  into  a  circular  opening  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Monk'8-Hood.     See  Aconite. 

Monk's-Bliubarb.    See  Dock. 

Monkwearmouth.    See  Sunderland. 

Mon'xnouth,  the  county  town  of  Monmouthshire,  England, 
finely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  Wye,  1844 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Its 
famous  castle,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  was  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V., 
hence  called  *  Harry  of  M.*  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  its 
beautiful  spire,  in  part  dates  from  the  14th  c.  M.  has  iron  and 
tinplate  works,  corn-mills,  and  tanneries,  besides  wood-turning 
and  paper-making  industries,  and  a  trade  on  the  Wye  in  bark, 
timber,  and  country  produce.  With  Newport  and  Usk,  it  sends 
a  member  to  Parliament.     Pop.  (1871)  5879. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of^  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  Lucy 
Walters,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  20th  April  1649,  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  whose  name  he  took,  brought  up  as  a 
nobleman  by  Henrietta  Maria,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
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Whitehall,  1662.  Pepys  writes  in  his  Diary  for  September  i'\ 
of  that  year,  '  Here  I  also  saw  Madam  Castlemaine,  and  liich 
pleased  me  most,  young  Crofts,  the  king's  bastard,  a  most  preny 
sparke  of  about  fifteen  years  old.'  In  his  sixteenth  year  be 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  married  Anne. 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bucdeuch,  who  brought  him  a  fortune 
of  ten  thousand  a  year.  He  took  her  name,  and  became  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Master  of  thf 
Horse,  Commander  of  the  first  troop  of  Life  Guards,  Cn;cf 
Justice  of  Eyre,  S.  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Unircniiy 
of  Cambridge.  In  1673  M.  led  the  English  auxiliaries  agaiiist 
the  Dutch,  and  earned  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  miliunr 
skill.  On  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries  he  was  receitw 
by  the  people  of  London  with  royal  honours,  and  the  stoiy  begin 
to  be  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  kic;:. 
Though  the  king  made  a  solemn  asseveration  before  his  Coqsc! 
to  the  contrary,  the  rumour  was  credited,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
had  to  retire  from  England.  By  his  demency  at  the  battle  of 
Both  well  Bridge,  M.  won  (1679)  still  more  the  affectioa  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftc- 
bury,  he  made  what  were  really  a  series  of  royal  progressu 
throughout  England,  bore  on  his  escutcheon  the  Engli4  lori 
and  French  lilies  without  the  baton  sinister,  mixed  in  nstx 
sports,  acted  as  godfather  to  the  children  of  the  peasutiy,  anl 
touched  for  king's  evil.  The  popular  enthusiasm  ran  so  h.;h 
that  Charles  compelled  M.  to  retire  to  Holland,  while  the  Da>.e 
of  York  was  recalled  to  the  court.  But  in  i6iSo  M.  was  a^-:o 
permitted  to  return,  and  again  he  courted  the  faToar  of  the 
people  by  royal  progresses.  Being  apprehended  at  .Stafibrd,  be 
made  his  escape  to  Antwerp  (1684),  where  he  became  the  ceotK 
of  a  host  of  intriguing  exiles.  After  the  king's  death  be  planoei 
an  invasion — the  Earl  of  Argyll  to  land  in  Scotland  and  promote 
his  cause  there,  whilst  he  was  to  set  up  his  own  baaoer  in  tht 
S.  of  England.  M.  disembarked  in  Dorsetshire  (21st  Jnne  16S5 . 
published  a  violent  manifesto  against  James  IL,  gathered  roaii 
him  crowds  of  farmers  and  traders,  but  failed  to  attract  the  nob'cs 
and  gentry.  Advancing  through  Taunton  and  Frome,  M.,  thoo^H 
he  had  meanwhile  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  Scotch  expedition, 
rashly  attacked  the  king's  troops  at  Sedeemoor  (July  5th),  ud 
suffered  a  miserable  defeat  and  capture.  James  had  no  mocyoa 
him,  though  M.  appealed  in  most  humiliating  terms  for  pardca 
He  was  executed  at  London,  25th  July  1685.  M.  was  a  coofiime^ 
libertine,  but  his  acddental  attachment  to  Protestantism  secorri 
him  popular  esteem.  The  attractive  boldness  of  his  character. 
and  his  charm  of  manner,  were  not,  however,  sopplemented  l*r 
the  stronger  virtues  necessary  for  permanent  distinction.  Sk 
Robert's  Life,  Progresses^  and  Rebellion  of  Jamei,  Duke  ^  Af. 
(Lond.  2  vols.  1844) ;  Macaulay's  History  of  England  (voli  i. 
and  ii.),  and  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  [ilVy 

MonmoutliBhire,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  England,  is  boonlei 
\V.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Breci- 
nock,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Hereford,  E.  by  Gloucester,  and  S.  bt 
the  Sevem'sfestuary.  Area,  368,399  statute  acres;  pop.  (1S71 
195,448.  The  northern  part  of  M.  is  mountainous,  and  ak 
brated  for  its  scenery,  Tne  highest  points  are  the  Cradle,  264^ 
feet,  and  the  Sugar-Loaf,  1856  feet  The  chief  riten  are  thf 
Usk  and  the  Wye,  the  latter  of  which  partly  confines  the  cocn:T 
on  the  W.  Bordered  by  the  Caldeco,  and  Wenlloog  Lcrels,  tt 
coast,  22  miles  long,  is  low-lying,  and  protected  bycxtcnssfc 
sea-walls.  M.,  in  part  formed  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  of  ifc« 
S.  Welsh  carboniferous  measures,  is  particularly  rich  in  coal,  iron- 
stone, and  limestone.  In  1876  there  were  37,473  seres  ^^  ^ 
crops,  13,674  under  green  crops,  23,486  in  clover,  sanfoin,  «^ 
grasses,  and  152,236  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountis 
and  heath ;  and  M.  had  10,597  horses,  42,222  cattle,  \%\p 
sheep,  and  I4»7I4  pigs.  The  chief  crops  arc  wheat,  bulejr,  <.'i>^ 
turnips,  and  swedes.  Grazing  and  farming  are  the  general  ocuv 
pations,  but  in  the  W.  part  the  dominant  industries  are  u 
mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  tlie  iron  manufacture.  The  tov^' 
are  Monmouth,  Newport,  Chepstow,  Rhymney,  Ponivp?*- 
Tredegar,  and  Abergaveimy.  M.  is  a  centre  of  anliquar-^ 
interest,  and  among  its  many  ruined  piles  are  Caldecot  (rr'<- 
Calcot),  Raglan  and  White  Castles,  and  the  abbeys  of  Tia:  -'^ 
and  Llanthony. 

Honochlamyd'eSB,  or  Apet'alfld,  the  fourth  sab-cla«  '' 
the  Dicotyledons  (q.  v.),  embracing  those  plants  whose  *J^^ 
have  a  calyx  only  or  no  perianth.     It  is  subdivided  latff  ;'' 
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Anjmjerwutp  In  which  the  omies  axe  in  a  pericarp^  to  which 
Pojjrgooaeoe,  T.<Bnicfa%  Enphorbiaceae,  and  Amentifene  be« 
Vx^ :  lad  (i)  Gywrnosperma^  m  which  there  is  no  pericarp,  as  in 
the  CooiierR  and  Cjcadaceae. 

Xon'oohord  (Gr.  wwnos^ '  ^^^^\  ^'^^  fhardi,  '  a  string'),  an 
iastmniait  fonned  by  a  board  with  bridges  at  both  ends,  between 
which  a  string  is  distended,  nsed  for  experiments  on  the  vibra- 
ticfii  of  strings,  and  for  asccaiaining  the  relative  proportions  of 
noikal  sounds.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  said  to  have 
beta  mfcnted  by  Pythagoras.  The  name  is  also  given  to  an  old 
iistnuDeat  of  the  Ciavichord  kind,  which  should  be  more  correctly 
cilied  nonichord. 

Koaoootjto'donoiU  FUmts  form  one  of  the  primary 
clases  n  the  natural  system  of  botany,  comprising  those  plants 
m  which  the  embiyo  has  only  a  single  cotyledon,  the  vascular 
bonilcs  of  the  stem  are  dispersed  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  prevalent  number  of  the  parts  of  &e  flower  is  three  or  six. 
The  letves  are  nsuaUy  parallel-veined.  This  great  dass  may  be 
cnsYtniestiy  separatee  into  three  divisions: — i.  Those  with 
^?ttoaceoQS  flowers,  including  grasses  and  grass-like  herbs,  such 
as  Kdga ;  a.  Those  with  petoloid  flowers  and  ovary  inferior,  as 
ra  the  orchis,  the  iris,  the  agave,  &c.;  3.  The  flower  petalotd, 
oTaiy  ssperior,  as  in  the  palms,  the  lilies,  the  arums,  &c.  The 
j^reat  tjstematist,  Mr.  Bentham,  in  a  paper  recently  laid  before 
theLiAocan  Society,  propounds  an  arrangement  into  four  series, 
tiz.,  Efigyiut,  Cfivmariar,  Nudi flora ^  CluimaUs,  The  term  En- 
Af^rmj,  as  found  in  botanical  books,  is  synonymous  with  M.  P. 

XoBOd6l'Ulia(Gr.affM0/,  'single,' and ^Ai//,  'the  womb'), 
Pc  Blainville^  name  for  the  highest  division  of  mammalia  (in- 
cltxiuig  all  the  higher  mammals  and  man),  in  which  the  two  ovi- 
•tids  or  FaOd^mn  tuba  coalesce  to  form  a  single  uterus  or  womb, 
vfctch  may,  however,  exhibit  at  its  fundus  or  base  a  partial  sepa« 
ntioQ  into  two  halves.  The  so-called  '  comua'  or '  horns '  of  the 
stem  in  the  horse,  &c,  exempli^  this  condition,  and  attest  the 
foraution  of  the  vtenss  as  a  double  organ,  or  from  a  union  of  the 
r  lUoptaa  tubes.  In  M.  the  uterus  opens  into  a  single  vagina  or 
ooUct,  which  is  completely  separated  from  the  bowd  or  rectum, 
K\\  Bl  have  a  ftacertta^  and  hence  this  division  of  the  mam- 
oala  cotresponos  with  that  of  the  placentalia. 

Moa'odcoL    See  Nakwhai. 

XoDflB'eiOQS  (Gr.  manos^  'single,'  and  oikion^  *a  dwelling') 
a  a  term  nsed  in  botany  to  imply  that  male  and  female  organs  in 
iifferat  flowers  are  borne  on  one  and  the  same  individmd  plant 
Familiar  fxamplcs  are  the  oak,  birch,  beech,  and  hazel,  where  the 
caUutt  are  the  male  flowers,  and  the  female  are  much  less  con- 
{'.cBQws.  The  cocninber  being  a  M.  plant,  gardeners  often  eficct 
xTuacial  fecundation.     See  DiCBCious  and  Heucaphroditb. 

Kon'ognm  (Gr.  monos^  '  single,'  and  gramma^  '  a  letter ') 
A  a  device  or  figure  formed  by  interlacing  two  or  more  letters 
which  axe  the  c^ief  components  of  a  name  or  title  of  a  person 
'V  place.  The  use  of  monogranu  b  very  andent,  dating  from 
tHe  ume  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  ;  while  in  the  ancient  records  of 
India  and  China  thev  are  common.  The  study  of  monograms  is 
specially  fakteresting  historically;  since  upon  a  knowledge  of  them 
^<peads  the  true  understanding  of  many  inscriptions  and  monu- 
'«otL  See  Heller's  Manogramnun-LexiJkon  (1831),  Bruillot's 
f^tiftmaht  da  Mmcgrammei  (3  vols.  1832-34),  and  Nagler*s 
;  'if  Mmegrammisten  (4  vols.  1857-70). 

Kon'ogn^  (Gr.  m^Mtr,  *  single,'  zxAgrapMi,  'a  writing  )» 
ii  the  name  given  to  a  paper  or  memoir  which  deals  exclusively 
kith  one  particular  topic.  It  was  originally  restricted  to  a 
iscntific  memoir,  but  is  now  applied  to  any  historic,  Uterai^.  or 
t&eological  paper  whidi  undertakes  to  deal  exhaustivdy  with  a 
K^caTtobiect. 


Xon'dlith  (Gr.  monw,  'single,'  and  litAw,  'a  stone'),  is  a 
r  i*ar  or  sttythin|g^  cut  from  a  single  block  of  stone.  Remarkable 
rumples  are  found  in  Egypt,  and  several  European  dties 
^<«st  of  Monolithic  columns  removed  from  that  country.  See 
Ouusx. 

.  Honoma^oia  (Gr.  m^ncs,  'single,' and ivmhui,  'madness') 
a  the  term  appUcd,  by  some  physicians,  to  that  form  of 
^ustnty  in  whica  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
^ca,  or  is  irrational  on  one  subject  only.    There  is  great  dis- 


parity of  opmion  among  psycholcfiists  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  the  term.  With  one  author,  M.  means  only  a  fixea  mor- 
bid idea ;  with  another,  only  partial  exaltation ;  while  a  third 
restricts  it  to  a  single  morbid  mipulse.  Examples  of  M.  may 
occur  under  the  form  of  ddnsional  insanity,  or  those  states  in 
which  marked  delusion  u  present,  whether  of  a  melancholic  or 
exalted  character,  the  former  condition  being  termed  melancholia 
with  delusion,  and  the  latter  M.  with  delusion ;  or  of  a  destruc- 
tive character,  homiddal  and  suicidal  insanity,  &c.,  with  de- 
lusion ;  or  under  the  form  of  emotional  insanity,  or  morbid 
state  of  the  emotions  without  delusions,  the  affective  M.  of 
Esquirol.  This  form  of  insanity  may  be  marked  by  a  perverted 
moral  sense,  or  by  impulses  of  a  destructive  character  without 
ddusion.  The  species  or  varieties  of  M.  must  correspond  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  their  combinations ;  so  that  we 
have  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  monomanias,  as  also 
mixed  forms ;  and  each  variety  may  be  marked  by  exaltation  or 
depression.  M.  may  be  simple  or  complex,  stationary  or  pro- 
gressive ;  thus  monomaniacs  may  be  sound  on  all  points  except 
one,  or  die  M.  may  be  associated  with  more  or  less  general  in- 
coherence. As  a  general  rule,  even  in  apparently  simple  cases, 
other  faculties  are  implicated,  so  that  persons  suffering  60m  M. 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  responsible  for  their  actions.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  sanity  terminates 
and  insanity  begins.  There  are  many  varieties  of  M.,  and  in  all 
cases  they  are  to  be  r^arded  with  suspicion  as  the  first  symptoms 
of  general  insanity.  The  more  marked  forms  of  M.  are  those 
characterised  by  a  particular  delusion,  such  as  that  the  person 
is  made  of  glass.  According  to  Pritchard,  M.,  or  partial  in- 
sanity, is  characterised  by  some  particular  illusion  or  erroneous 
conviction  impressed  upon  the  understanding,  and  eiving  rise  to 
a  partial  aberration  of  judgment  The  individuJ  affected  is 
rendered  incapable  of  thinking  correctly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  particular  illusion ;  while  in  other  respects  he  betrays 
no  palpable  disorder  of  the  mind.  When  there  is  no  morbid 
perception,  but  only  a  fake  conception,  French  writers  employ 
the  expressions  conception  /attsse,  conviction  d&irante,  idk  fixe. 
The  chief  varieties  of  M.  are  M.  of  Suspicion,  of  Fear,  of 
Superstition  and  unseen  agendes,  of  .Vanity  or  Euphoria,  of 
Pnde  and  Ambition,  of  Religion,  as  also  Erotomania,  Klepto- 
mania, and  Dipsomania.  See  Psychological  Medicine^  by  Drs. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke  (Lond.  1874). 

Hommgaliela,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  W.  of  Virginia,  flows  N.  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Pittsburg  joins  the  Aile^hany  to  form  the  Ohio,  after  a 
sinuous  course  of  300  miles  in  a  nch  mineral  and  timber  yielding 
country.    It  is  navigable  to  keel  boats  for  200  miles. 

Honoph'ysitea  (Gr.  monos,  *  single,'  9sAphysis^  <  nature ')  are 
those  who  have  maintained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  are  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  nature,  which  is 
TOirtly  divine  and  partly  human.  This  heresy  originated  with 
Eutyches  (q.  v.),  wno  taught  that  by  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  nature  in  Christ  the  latter  was  extinguished,  so  that 
the  Glorified  Saviour  is  wholly  divine.  The  modification  of  this 
doctrine  which  was  adopted  by  the  M.,  was  due  to  Dioscorus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  presided  over  the  'Synod  of 
Robbers'  at  Ephesus  (449).  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon  (451 )» which  condemned  Eutyches ;  but  the 
patriarch  dected  in  his  stead  was  murdered,  and  tne  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  M.,  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions till  the  8th  c.  So  strong  had  the  sect  become  by  476, 
that  in  that  year  the  Emperor  Basilicus  was  persuaded  to  pub- 
lish an  edict  renouncing  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  altogether,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Cssarea,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch,  and  about  500  bishops.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th 
c.  it  was  much  depressed,  owing  to  the  persecution  by  the  ortho- 
dox party,  and  internal  dissensions ;  but  a  revival  took  place  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Erfpt,  under  Jacobus  Baradseus  (541- 
578),  and  originated  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.).  Besides  the  Jacobites, 
the  IhL  at  the  present  day  indude  the  CopU  (q.  v.),  the  Karon- 
ites  (q.  v.),  ana  the  Armenians  (q.  v.). 

Honop'oli  (Gr. '  the  solitary  dty '),  a  seaport  of  Italy,  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  35  miles  S.E.  of  the  dty  of  Ban  by 
rail  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  situated  in  a  rich  olive 
district  Near  it  are  some  fine  rock-hewn  tombs,  whose  con- 
tents are  preserved  in  the  Bad  museum.     Pop.  (1874)  13,800. 
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Monop'oly  (Gr.  monos^  'sole*  and/^AVi,  *sale*)i  as  used  in 
Aristotle's  Politics  (i.  1 1),  means  simply  the  operation,  known 
in  Scotch  law  as  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  in  English  law 
as  engrossing,  of  one  man  buying  up  the  whole  supply  of  a 
commodity  to  sell  it  at  his  own  price.     Such  an  offender  was  in 
Roman    law   called  a  Dardanarms^  and  punished  under   the 
Lex   Julia   de  Annona  (d.  48,  2,  2).      M.  of  clothing,    fish, 
and   all    other  articles   of  food    was   prohibited    by   the  Em- 
peror Zeno  (Code  iv.  59),  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  exile. 
The  matter  is  also  mentioned  in  a  previous  constitution  of  Leo 
in  the  year  473 ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  corrupt  practice 
among  the  Imperial  Magistrates  of  obtaining  authority  for  this 
illegal  traffic.     At  Athens  a  law  limited  the  amount  of  corn  a 
man  might  buy.     The  definition  of  the  old  Scotch  offence  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  in  1592  (c  150)  from  an  English  statute, 
which   did    not  apply  to   retail   dealers,   6    Edw.   VI.   c.    14. 
Forestalling  consists  in  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  com- 
modity on  the  way  to  market,  or  dissuading  any  one  from  carry- 
ing his  commodity  to  market,  or  making  motion  to  enhance  the 
prices  in  the  market     The  regrator,  again,  was  he  who  bought 
victual,  flesh,  fish,  or  other  wares  in  fair  and  market,  and  sold 
them  again  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  fair  or  market 
within  four  miles,  or  who,  by  buying,  contract  or  promise,  gets 
into  his  hand  the  com  growing  in  the  field.     At  the  end  of  the 
i6th  c.  heavy  fines  were  imposed  in  a  few  such  cases  where 
cattle  and  corn  *  had  been  kept  up  to  a  dearth.'     In  one  case  a 
conviction  followed  on  the  charge  against  a  merchant  of  buying 
com  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  it  being  said  that  this  was  unlawful 
except  for  maltsters  and  dealers  in  meal.     So  late  as  1607  a  Leith 
merchant  was  convicted  of  buying  a  ship- load  of  timber  in  the 
harbour  before  landing  or  entry  in  the  town's  books.     These 
laws  belong  to  a  period  when  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling 
certain  commodities  was  often  given  by  the  Crown  or  superior 
to  a  certain  community  to  be  exercised  in  a  certain  place,  often 
at  prices  to  be  fixed.     In  English  law  every  grant  by  the  Crown 
of  the  sole  right  of  buying,  selling,  making,  using,  &c.,  was  bad 
if  it  raised  the  price,  deteriorated  the  article,  or  impoverished 
artificers.     But  the  Crown  had   the   power,  much  abused    by 
Elizabeth,  of  creating  by  letters-patent  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling,  where  the    grant  was  of    genend   use,  or 
where  an  individual  had  brought  something  new  or  useful  into 
the  country.     This  led  to  the  great  statute  of  monopolies,  21 
Tas.  I.  c.  3,  which  restricted  monopolies  in  favour  of  the  true 
mventors  to  fourteen  years,  provided  the  M.  was  not  mischievous 
to  the  state  nor  generally  inconvenient  (see  Patent).     Patents 
and  copyrights  are  thus  not  monopolies  in  a  legal  sense  of  the  word; 
they  are  statutory  rights  of  property.      The  old  M.  implied  a 
right  to  tax  the  public  to  any  extent  which  would  not  make 
them  forego  the  use  of  the  commodity.     Limitation  of  competi- 
tion, even  where  it  merely  excludes  foreign  production,   is  in 
every  case  bad.     A  patent  merely  postpones  a  part  of  the  in- 
creased cheapness  which  the  public  owe  to  the  inventor.     The 
word  M.  is  still  applied  to  cases  where,  from  the  conditions  of 
trade,   certain   persons  possess  exclusive    natural    advantages. 
Small  capitalists  cannot  enter   certain  trades    with    hopes  of 
success  ;  the  local  situation  of  one  great  industry  near  another  on 
which  it  depends  is  another  example.     Great  hardship  on  the 
one  hand,  and  great  meanness  on  the  other,  have  often  accom- 
panied combinations  to  buy  up,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  legal  limit  for  the  general 
market :  it    is  only   in   a  small  department,  like   the    Stock 
Exchange,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  some  wholesome 
rule  against  the  mere  speculation  in  prices. 

Monos'toma,  or  Monos'toxnum  (Gr.  monos,  '  single,'  and 
stomot  *  mouth  *),  a  genus  of  Trematode  worms  or  flukes,  having 
a  single  sucker  only,  in  which  the  mouth  opens.  In  their  perfect 
state  they  exist  as  parasites  in  water-fowl,  their  miniature  or 
embryonic  forms  being  found  within  freshwater  mollusca,  such 
as  the  Planorbis  or  pond  snaiL  M,  lentis^  a  familiar  species,  has 
been  known  to  occur  within  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  in  a 
case  of  cataract. 

Mon'otheiBxa  (Gr.  monos,  'one,'  and  theos^  'God'),  means 
the  belief  that  there  is  but  one  God,  as  opposed  to  Polytheism 
(q.  v.),  or  Dualism  (q.  v.).  This  Supreme  Being,  however,  is 
conceived  in  several  ways  :  in  one  fornix  as  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Allah  of  the  Mohammedans ;  in  three  fonns^ 
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as  the  Trinity  of  Christians  \  ot  m  all  forms,  as  the  Infinite  of 
the  Pantheists. 

Monoth'eliBin  (Gr.  monos,  *  one,*  and  thelema,  *  will ']  vu 
a  heresy  which  arose  in  the  Church  in  the  7th  c  as  a  d^ 
velopment  of  the  teaching  of  Eutyches  (q.  v.),  with  which  it»ii 
almost  identical,  its  distinctive  doctrine  being  that  io  oo^s^ 
quencc  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natw«  la 
Christ  he  had  only  one  will,  the  divine,  which  governed  all  his 
actions,  both  divine  and  human.  This  theory  is  said  to  brc 
originated  with  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandra  as 
a  likely  foundation  for  a  compromise  between  the  Monophysitcs 
(q.  v.)  and  the  Orthodox,  and  in  this  light  it  was  laid  by  the  latter 
before  tiie  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  received  it  with  enthasiism. 
But  the  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  Lateran  Council  (649),  2nd 
afterwards  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (6S0). 

Monotrem'ata  (Gr.  monos^  'single,'  and  *trema^  an'opn-- 
ing  *),  the  lowest  order  of  Mammalia,  represented  by  the  Oni- 
thorhynehus  (q.  v.)  or  'duck-billed  water  mole*  of  Austnlia, an i 
by  two  species  of  Echidna — the  porcupine  ant-eaters  of  the  sar/ 
region.     The  name  M.  is  derived  from  the  urinaiy,  gcncnt.><r. 
and  digestive  systems  opening  into  a  common  cavity  or  f/«.i, 
which  in  turn  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  a  %\\v^.t 
aperture.     This  disposition  of  parts  is  eminently  bird-like,  aci 
even  more  so  is  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  female  ref ro- 
ductive  organs.      The  two  oviducts  or   *  Fallopian  tubes '  in 
M.    remain   separated   throughout    their   entire  extent,  ead 
dilating  to  form  a  uterine  cavity  which  opens  into  the  doao. 
So  bird-like  is  this  arrangement  that  the  name  Ormthodiltk-s 
was  given  by  De  Blainville  to  the  division  of  Mammalia  of  wbic 
the  M.  is  the  only  representative  order.     Further  characters  r.f 
M.  are  that  (as  in  binds)  the  bones  of  the  skull  become  finny 
united  together,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sutures  or  lines  of  anioi:; 
that  the  jaws  want   teeth,  and  in  the   Ormihorkymkus  ait 
covered  with  homy  plates,  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  \t 
furnished  with  a  bill,  resembling  that  of  a  duck  in  shape ;  thai 
the  coracoid  bones  are  developed  separately  from  the  uaptU^ 
or  shoulder-blade,  as  in  birds ;  and  that  these  bones  utu«i 
to  the  breast-bone,  while  the  clavicles  also  are  united  as  in 
birds.     Marsupial  bones,  similar  to  those  found  m  Mar«ipulJ 
(q.  v.),  exist  in  M.,  but  these  structures  never  support  a  jkucii 
or  marsupium  in  the  present  order.    The  testes  of  the  male  XL 
are  retained  throughout  life  within  the  abdomen.    No  outer  tin 
are  developed,  and  the  mammae  are  unprovided  with  nipple 
The  brain-structure  of  M.  is  decidedly  bird-like.    The  c:rt%i 
callosum  is  small,  and  by  Owen  is  believed  to  be  absent  alto- 
gether.    The  feet  have  five  toes  each,  and  the  males  ha«  a 
tarsal  spur.     No  placenta  is  developed,  and  the  angle  of  ii>e 
lower  jaw  is  not  inflected. 

Monotropa'ceed  is  now  from  structural  affinities  gecenl^ 
considered  a  sub-order  of  Ericcueee,  The  plants,  however,  com- 
prised in  it  are  very  exceptional  in  appearance,  all  having  the 
aspect  of  parasites,  and  their  leaves  are  reduced  to  scales,  la 
Britain  the  group  is  represented  by  Monotropa  Hypcpitys,  focn-i 
growing  among  decaying  oi]ganic  material  in  conneciioa  %Si 
the  roots  of  fir,  beech,  and  wUlow. 

Monreale,  a  town  in  Sicily,  proyince  of  Palermo,  od  6^ 
Monte  Caperto,  near  the  river  Oreto,  4}  miles  W.S.W.  cf 
Palermo.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  mK^> 
ficent  cathedral  (dating  from  the  12th  c,  and  restored  5i^>«  '*^^ 
fire  of  181 1 ),  held  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  SiciiXJ 
Norman  style,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  335  J'^^ 
long  and  131  wide,  with  bronze  doors  (1186).  Eighteen  ^.i:-- 
pillars  support  the  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave,  which  is  in  '- : 
Arabian  style,  and  the  walls  (70,400  so.  feet)  are  covered  vii^ 
the  richest  mosaics.  M.  has  also  a  rich  Benedictine  moniicr^ 
(1 174),  with  beautiful  doisters.  On  the  road  firom  Palcnro  l> 
M.  began  (30th  Mar<^  1282)  the  massacre  known  as  the  S;c-« 
Vespers.    Pop.  (1874)  16,211. 

Honro',  Alexander,  primus,  a  celebrated  Scotch  anit2Ci^> 
son  of  a  physician,  and  grandson  of 'Sir  Alexander  M^nra  "J^ 
Bearcrofts,  was  bom  in  London,  September  8,  1697,  and  d^' 
cated  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  He  was  appointed  J«- 
turer  of  anatomy  to  the  Surgeon's  Company  at  Edinbun:b  jt 
1 719,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  m  17-^ 
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The  great  Medical  School  of  the  UniTenity  of  Edinburgh  dates 

>  fron  hii  t|>pointment  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  1721.     He 

was  s  brilliant  lecturer  and  successful  demonstrator.    His  father 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Infirmaiv,  and  on  its 

opening  M.  became  physician  to  the  mstitutton.    He  was  secre- 

tvy  to  the  society  aftenrards  known  as  the  Philosophical  Society, 

and  ms  a  laripe  contributor  to  the  six  volumes  of  AfediecU  Essays 

which  it  published  in  1732.    M.  died  July  10^  1767.    His  works 

tndode  TnattM  fin  Ostahgy  (1726),   Observations  Anatomical 

wd  PkyswUigkal  (1758),  and  an  Account  of  the  Success  oflnoeu" 

ktim  of  Small-pox  in  Scotland  (1765).     Memoirs  of  M.  were 

I   written  by  his  son  Donald,  a  physician  and  medical  writer,  bom 

1731,  died  180X — A.  1£,  secundus^  youngest  son  of  the  pre- 

oeiiiog,  bom  March  24,  1733,  at  Edinburgh,  educated  there  and 

It  Berlin,  saoceeded  his  father  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  1760, 

A  position  he  held  for  forty-eight  years,  and  also  as  Secretary  to 

I   the  Philosophical  (afterwards  the   Royal)    Society,  to  whose 

Transactions  he  contributed.    He  died  October  2,  i&i 7.  Among 

M's  works  may  be  noticed  his  treatises  On  the  Stntctmre  ami 

Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  (1783),  A  Description  of  the 

Puna  Mucosa  of  the  Human  Body  (17SS),  The  Structure  and 

I   Pkysioiogy  of  fishes  (1785),  and  Three  Treatises  on  the  Brain,  the 

I   Eye,  and  the  Ear  (i  797).— A.  K.,  tertius,  son  of  the  prececUng, 

horn  in  Edinbuigh,  November  5, 1773,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 

Chair  of  Anatomy  in  1808,  having  been  ioint-professor  for  ten 

yein  previously.    He  retired  in  I £^7,  and  died  at  Craiglockhart, 

Bear  Edinburgh,  loth  March  1859.     The  three  Monroes  had  thus 

been  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than 

ISO  years.     M.  iertius  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 

Reyil  Society,  and  was  author  of  Outlina  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 

lluwun  Body  (4  toU  1813),  and  other  works. 


f,  capital  of  M.  county,  Michig^  U.S.,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Raisin  into  Lake  Erie,  35  miles  S.  of  Detroit  by 
rail.  It  has  large  flour  and  saw  hiills,  and  manufactures  of 
tobacco  and  mAchinery.  Near  it  are  extensive  vineyards.  Pop. 
(1870)  s8c6. 


I,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  wasbom, 

of  an  old  Cavalier  family,  in  Virginia,  April  28, 1758.   He  fought 

with  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  studied 

law,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  Elected 

to  Coogresi  in  1783,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to 

irame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Sent  as  United 

States  Minister  to  Paris  in  1794,  he  was  recalled  within  a  year 

on  account  of  his  democratic  enthusiasm.     In  1799  M.  was 

el«cted  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  under  Jefferson's  Presidency 

was  successively  envoy  to  France  (1802)  and  minister  at  London 

fiioy9iU     In  the  former  capital  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of 

Loaisiana  for  his  Government  for  fifteen  million  dollars.     He  was 

Secretaij  of  Stmte  from  i8iitoi8i7,  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 

•lent,  being  re-elected  in  182a    Under  his  Presidencv  the  United 

States  acquired  Florida.     He  died  at  New  York,  4th  July  183 1. 

Without  shining  talents,  M.  was  a  pradent,  energetic,  and  success- 

fal  sdministrator.     His  policy  aimed  at  the  peaceful  development 

of  the  great  resources  of  his  country,  but  he  was  also  propounder 

of  ihefitmotts  '  M.  doctrine,'  that  no  European  power  haa  a  right 

to  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  America,  and  that  the  introduction  of 

their  system  to  any  part  thereof  would  be  dangerous  to  the  United 

States.    See  Jc^n  Quincey  Adams*  Lives  of  J,  Madison  and  J, 

M.  (Rochester,  U.S.,  1850). 

Xonro'vi^     See  Liberia. 

Koxui(Fr. ;  Flem.  Berghen:  both  names  mean  'hill  town'), 
the  capital  of  Hainault,  Iklgium,  on  the  Trouille,  16  miles  N. 
of  the  French  frontier,  and  40  S.W.  of  Brassels  by  rail.  Its 
fortificatioiu  were  demolished  in  1866,  but  it  can  still  be  de- 
f-^ed  by  flooding  the  vicinitv  with  the  waters  of  the  Trouille. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  of  St. 
Waodru,  founded  in  I45(\  and  an  interesting  town-house  built 
in  1443.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  an  asyluoL  Lying  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  mining  centre,  M.  has  an  active  trade  in  coal, 
and  is  an  important  railwav  junction.  A  canal  {fe  Canal  de 
Condi)  connects  the  town  with  the  Scheldt  It  also  trades  in 
horses,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  and  manufactures  woollens  cot- 
tons linens,  lace,  pottery,  tobacco,  and  cutlery.  Pop.  (1875) 
24^5391  It  suffered  much  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  iSth 
centuries. 
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Kaoselioe  (the  Mons  Silicis,  *  Flint  Mountain,'  of  the  Lom. 
bards),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ferrara  by  rail,  with  silk-mills,  a  ruined  castle,  and 
dismantled  walls.     Pop.  (1874)  9765. 

KoOBOon'  (derived  from  the  Arabic  word  mausim, '  a  regular 
season '),  the  name  applied  to  the  periodical  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  directly  determine  the  climate  and 
rainfall  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India.  Like  the  Trade 
Winds  Proper  (q.  v.),  of  which  they  are  really  only  a  modified 
continuation,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  unequal  dbtribution  of 
earth  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator,  which,  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  globe, 
causes  regular  interchanges  of  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air. 
The  S.W.  M.,  which,  roughly  speaking,  blows  from  April  to 
October,  brings  its  annual  rainfall  to  the  Malabar  or  K  coast 
of  India,  and  ultimately  to  Bengal  and  Hindustan  Proper.  A 
reverse  current  from  the  N.  £.  prevails  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  on  which  depend  the  winter  rains  of  Upper 
India,  and  the  one  rainy  season  of  the  Coromandel  or  W.  coast. 
The  changes  of  the  season,  or  breaking  of  the  M.,  are  tisually 
ushered  in  by  variable  gales  and  thunderstorms. 

Mon'ster,  Konstroslty,  terms  applied  in  physiology  and 
anatomy  to  describe  any  organism  which  departs  in  an  extreme 
and  marked  degree  from  the  type  of  stmcture  of  its  kind.  The 
science  of  Teratology  is  that  which  imdertakes  the  description 
of  such  organisms,  and  which  endeavours  to  trace  the  lines  of 
their  deviations.  Tales  of  beinn  half-brate  and  half-human  are 
common  enough  amone  the  earty  legends  of  our  own  and  other 
countries ;  andeven  as  late  as  the  1 6th  c.  we  find  Ruefi'and  Schot- 
tus  discussing  the  probability  of  monsters  being  produced  throup^h 
the  sexual  imion  of  women  with  devils.  The  cauus  of  monstrosity 
have  been  referred  in  our  own  day,  and  are  still  so  referred 
by  many  persons,  to  the  influence  upon  the  unborn  progeny  of 
some  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother.  A  parturient 
woman,  after  seeing  the  stump  of  an  arm  which  has  undergone 
amputation,  bears  a  child  wnich  wants  an  arm.  Anotlier  is 
startled  by  a  firog,  and  bears  a  child  whose  countenance  is  frog- 
like. Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  The 
post  hoc  in  such  cases,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
o[  ergo  propter  hoc,  and  the  result  being  first  found  is  naturally 
and  easily  referred  to  some  cause.  Admitting  to  the  ftiU  the 
influence  upon  and  connection  of  the  mother  with  the  foetus,  cases 
of  monstrosity  are  not  to  be  explained  on  such  grounds  as  those  on 
which  the  popular  belief  is  founded.  It  frequently  occurs,  indeed, 
that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  first  malformed  child,  and  who 
fears  for  a  like  result  in  her  second  pregnancy,  bears  Uie  second 
child  in  a  perfectly  hale  and  normal  condition.  Yet  in  such  a 
case,  if  mental  influence  is  to  count  for  anything  in  producing 
malformation,  one  should  certainly  expect  the  second  child  to 
exhibit  even  a  greater  departure  from  the  normal  type  than  the  first. 
Monsters  are  produced  by  no  chance  mies,  but  by  the  infringe- 
ment of  some  law  or  laws  ;  the  malformation  itself  following  a 
law  of  its  own  in  the  course  of  its  production.  What  are  popu- 
larly named  '  freaks  of  nature '  have  no  existence  in  fact — so- 
called  '  freaks '  simply  representing  the  action  of  a  law  of  ab- 
normal growth  in  counterbalancing  the  law  of  healthy  develop- 
ment 

Monstersexhibit  certain  well-defined  groups  or  classes  which  are 
defined  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  abnormality. 
Thus  one  prominent  group  consists  of  monsters,  in  which  parts 
which  are  normally  present,  exist  in  a  small,  or  atrophied  condition, 
or  may  be  altogether  wanting.  Aeephali  or  headless  foetuses,  and 
anencefhalous  or  brainless  monsters,  arebv  no  means  uncommon, 
and  illustrate  this  first  group.  Parts  which  are  normally  united 
may  be  unconnected — as  when  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
are  imperfectly  developed — and  those  instances  in  which  such 
conditions  occur  exemplify  a  second  dass  of  cases  of  monstrosity. 
Union  of  normally  free  parts  forms  a  third  description  of  abnor- 
malities, illustrated  by  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or 
the  union  of  internal  organs.  More  typical,  however,  are  the 
cases  included  under  a  fourth  head — ^that  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  parts  and  stractures.  This  excess  may  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  producing  portions  or  the  whole  of  a  second  foetus 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  first  and  normal  one.  Such  *  double 
monsters '  aie  the  best  known  of  all  The  duplicity  may  be 
anterior,  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  individuals  are  united  fi^e 
to  face ;  or  posterior,  where  union  occurs  by  the  opposite  surfaces. 
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III  lateral  duplicity ^  the  union  is  for  the  most  part  anterior,  but  the 
bodies  are  to  a  great  extent  separable  at  the  sides.  Sometimes 
inferior  duplicity  also  occurs,  the  bodies  having  separate  heatls, 
but  being  united  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  trunks.  Oiher 
groups  of  monstrosities  present  excessive  developments  of  intenial 
organs  only — these  resulting  frequently  from  diseased  action. 
Triple  monsters  are  also  known  to  occur  both  in  man  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  monsters  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  those  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  by 
man.  Malformations  of  the  genital  organs  produce  cases  odterma- 
phrodiiism^  real  or  supposed,  but  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate 
the  production  of  the  latter  lesions  are  comparatively  well  ascer- 
tained. The  *  Siamese  Twins,'  who  died  at  a  comparatively 
advanced  age;  the  'Double- Headed  Nightingale,*  two  united 
negro-children  ;  and  the  *  Hungarian  Sisters,'  are  the  most  famous 
instances  of  Imman  monstrosities. 

Mofistrosity  in  Botany, — Vegetable  Pathology  may  be  divided 
into  Teratology  or  the  study  of  malformation,  and  Nosology 
or  the  diseases  of  plants ;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw 
any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  and  often 
one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  oilier.  The  causes  of  the 
phenomena  are  various.  Atmospheric  influence  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  affect  changes  in  the  size,  number,  arrangement,  and 
shape  of  the  organs  of  a  plant.  Adhesion  in  growth  produce 
much  alteration  in  appearance,  and  in  like  manner  the  separation 
of  organs  normally  united.  Changes  in  form  coming  under  the 
head  of  fasciation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cauliflower  and  the 
cockscomb,  and  other  changes  arising  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  whole  parts  of  plants,  causing  a  variety  of  monstrous  growths, 
come  under  Prolification,  Antholysis,  and  Gemmation,  The 
attacks  of  parasites,  and  animal  injuries,  are  also  fruitful  of  vege- 
table monstrosities.    See  Metamorphosis  of  Organs. 

Mon'strance  (Lat.  monstrare^  *  to  show')  is  a  utensil  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  holding  the  Host  (q.  v.)  when  it  is 
exhibited  to  the  people,  either  on  the  altar  or  in  procession, 
consisting  of  a  sun-shaped  holder,  in  which  the  host  is  placed, 
fixed  on  a  foot  or  stand.  Being  for  such  a  sacred  use,  it  is  of 
course  generally  of  the  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship, 
and,  like  all  the  utensils  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  con- 
secrated. 

Monstrelet,  Enguerrand  de,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
born  about  1 390,  is  supposed  upon  his  own  authority  to  have 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  was  connected  in  1430  with  the 
court  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  under  whom  he  held  some  ofhce 
until  1440.  At  Compiegne  l;e  saw  Jeanne  Dare,  and  witnessed 
the  interview  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  her.  In  1444  he 
look  the  oath  as  Provost  of  Caml>ray,  and  died  20th  July  1453. 
M.'s  fame  rests  upon  his  Chronique^  a  work  composed  of  three 
books,  two  only  of  which  are  his.  The  first  extends  from  1400 
to  1422,  and  the  second  carries  on  the  narrative  to  1444.  The 
work,  compared  with  the  vivacious  pages  of  Froissart,  is  inex- 
pressibly dull,  but  its  value  as  an  accurate  record  of  facts  is 
quite  as  great.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  M.  D'Ouet  D'Arcq 
(2  vols.  Par.  1857-58). 

Montag^na'na,  a  town  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  45 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Venice.  It  has  an  old  citadel  and  walls,  some 
woollen  and  linen  weaving,  and  a  trade  in  hemp  and  spun  silk. 
Pop.  (1874)  9178. 

Montag^ards  were  the  members  of  the  party  called  La 
Montague  (tiie  Mountain),  which  played  such  a  blomly  part  in 
the  great  French  Revolution.  They  were  so  designated  because 
they  sat  on  the  topmost  benches  in  the  National  Convention. 
The  power  of  the  parly  was  shattered  by  the  lall  of  Robespierre 
in  July  1794.  The  name  has  since  been  occasionally  given  to 
extreme  Revolutionists,  and  was  applied  to  a  short-lived  corps 
of  urban  militia  organised  in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Iffon'tag^,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelyn,  Earl  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Kingston,  a  j)le.asure- 
loving  nobleman,  was  bom  in  London  in  1689.  As  a  child  she 
was  famous  for  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  the  pet  of  the  Kit- 
Kat  Club.  Bishop  Burnet  assisted  her  in  her  Latin,  and  she  was 
an  insatiable  reader.  When  in  her  teens  she  fell  in  love  with 
Mr.  E.  Wortley  M.,  a  Whig  M.P.,  but  difficulties  regarding  the 
match  intervened  which  were  only  solved  by  an  elopement  in 
1712.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Mr.  M.  was  appointed 
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a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  lovely  and  accomplished 
wife  shone  as  a  resplendent  meteor  in  circles  of  wit  and  fa>iiio:L 
In  17 1 7  he  was  nominated  Ambassador  at  ConsiaDiinopic, 
whither  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him,  and  to  this  visu  we  oac 
those  charming  letters  on  Oriental  life,  which,  though  not  puU 
lished  till  after  her  death,  have  been  the  delight  of  posterity  ever 
since.  On  her  return  to  England  in  17 18  she  advocated  tLc 
introduction  of  inoculation,  and  at  length  her  ardour  and  ecu ra^s 
won  the  day  against  the  faculty  and  public  prejudice.  Aboi: 
this  time  she  published  Tmvn  Eclogues^  and  her  violent  litcnn,- 
feud  with  Pope  occurred.  Satirised  by  her  former  admirer  in  liic 
Dunciad  and  Imitations  of  Horace,  she  retorte<l  vi[;oroo>lY  in  3 
retaliatory  poem.  In  1737  she  left  England,  where  her  husbard 
remained,  and  she  resided  principally  at  Lovero,  Italy,  uli  L  > 
death  in  1761.  She  died  in  London,  August  21,  1762.  An  coi- 
tion of  her  lettei-s  in  3  vols,  was  published  by  the  notorious  Cap- 
tain  Cleland  in  1763,  and  an  additional  volume  (suspccteii  to  yt 
a  forgery)  in  1767.  A  collection  of  her  works  was  publishrd  la 
1803  (2d  ed.  1817).  In  1837  Lord  Whamcliffe  publl<lirti  htr 
Letters  and  Works  (3d  ed.,  with  memoir  by  W.  Moy  Thotni?, 
1861).  Her  letters  depict  with  a  certain  lightsome  grace  aid 
simplicity  the  manners  and  fashions  of  her  time,  and  are  fuii  ui 
lively  feminine  gossip.  Those  on  Turkey  are  deci<le<jly  the  ix<*. 
See  Queens  of  Society  (Lond.  i860).— Ediinurd  Wortley  M., 
the  erratic  and  profligate  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b<ira  in  171:. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  two  parliaments,  and 
published  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Rcpui^i^'. 
^^  1739'  He  spent  many  years  in  the  East,  ultimately  beu re; 
a  Mahometan,  and  died  at  Venice,  2d  May  1776,  while  roak:n^' 
preparations  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  Nichol's  Liierdn 
Anecdotes  of  the  18/A  Century  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  d 
his  career. 

Montai^e'i  Michel  Eyquexn  de,  was  bora  of  a  nolle 

family  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,  in  Perigord,  2Sih  Fcbnianr 
1533,  taught  from  the  cradle  to  speak  Latin,  finished  his  siudici 
at  the  College  of  Guyenne,  entered  upon  a  course  of  law  at  Bor- 
deaux or  Paris,  and  (1554)  became  Councillor  in  the  Parlamtnt 
of  Bordeaux.     Until  1568,  when  his  father  died,  M.  faiihlullT 
discharged  his  legal  duties,  but  in  1570  resigned  his  ofiacc,  and 
was  appointed  by  Charles  IX.  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Sl 
Michel.     Though  court  life  was  distasteful  to  him,  hcaccepici 
(1576)  the  post  of  Gentleman-Ordinary  to  the  king,  and  later  lu: 
of  Gentleman  of  the  Clianilxrs  to  the  King  of  Navarre.    Mean- 
while he  had  translated  the  Natural  Theolo^  of  Raymundus 
Scbondus,  and  in  1580,  after  some  years  of  rctiremenl  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  Essais  in  two  books.     During  the  same  year  be 
set  out  upon  a  travelling  tour  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  an^ 
Germany.     An  interesting  journal  of  his  travels  written  pa  tlv 
in  the  most  careless  French  and  partly  in  ungrammalical  Ita  :-n. 
still  survives.     He  was  recalled  at  the  King's  order  to  accei  t  t.e 
mayoralty  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  il.vM. 
Having  sustained  the  interests  of  the  town  so  well  before  Hcun 
HI.,  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term.     In  1585  he  prcprrl 
a  new  edition  of  his  Essais^  and  three  years  later  returncti  lul'  * 
chateau,  where  he  died  13th  September  1592.   M.  is  among  t  e 
greatest  of  the  French  moralists.     Anything  like  a  sy^temai : 
body  of  ethics  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Essais.     Their  charm 
consists  in  a  delightful  frankness,  garrulity,  and  egotism.    H'> 
experiences  were  wide  and  various,  his  adoraiion  of  antiou  7 
immense,  his  meditative  insight  as  keen  as  it  was  profv.nl 
The  result  is  that  his  Essays  are  full  of  life  and  movemen!.  j^re- 
trated  with  a]^propriate  learning,  and  coloured  by  the  hues  lI  i 
philosojihy  which  drew  none  of  its  inspiration  from  the  currtrt 
religion.     M.  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  but  he  wis 
temperate  because  he  stood  aside  from  party,  wise  beaus^  h  j 
thoughts  were  unhampered  by  tradition,  and  genial  iln  '2,- 
natural  bias.    The  Essays  have  another  merit  of  a  tijlTcrcnt  I  '•i- 
French  critics  note  that  they  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  oi  liv 
French  language.     A  certain  supple  grace  of  expression- 1^ 
result  of  M.'s  classic  studies — was  infused  by  him  into  the  nati.f.!. 
diction,  and  has  ever  since  remained  one  of  its  chief  dijuncii'  c*. 
Among  modern  editions  may  be  noticed  those  of  Viclor  LccJcfc 
(5  vols.  1826),  Buchon  (1837;  new  ed.  with  Notice  hy  r.crt- 
Paradol,  4  vols.  1865),  Louandre  (4  vols.  1870),  Dczemien*^^ 
Barckhausen  (2  vols.  1870-75),  Molheau  and  Jouausi  [2  ^ 
i873-74)»  a"fl  Courbet  and  Roger,  with  Glossary  (i  and  i  ro\^ 
1S74).     See  J.  F.  Payen,  Notice  Bibliosraphiqui  stir  M,  (l^jJ)  • 
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IhcumaUs  mMiis  ou  peu  eomuis  sur  M,  (1847-56) ;  Gnin,  La 
V^  FiMique  dt  MUhd  M.  (1855) ;  Malvesin,  Michel  AT.,  sm 
Ori^,  sa  FamUU  (BonL  1875). 

Kontalem'bert,  Gharles  7orbea»  Comte  de,  was  bom 
it  Lomlonf  29th  May  1810,  began  to  study  at  the  Scotch  College, 
Pans,  and  finished  at  the  Sainte-Barbe  Institute.  Along  with 
Lamennais  he  took  part  in  founding  VAvenir  (1830),  in  which 
the  pTXDciples  of  democracy  and  Catholicism  were  defended 
side  Dy  side,  '  God  and  Liberty,  the  Pope  and  the  People '  being 
the  motto  under  which  the  advocacy  was  maintained.  He 
earned  on  with  great  earnestness  and  brilliancy  a  journalistic 
cni^ade  in  behalf  of  free  Catholic  education  outside  the  influence 
of  the  iiniTcrsity,  and  (May  1 831)  he  opened  a  free  school  to 
eiDl)ody  his  ideas.  It  was  closed  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
and  M.,  who  succeeded  hb  father  in  the  peerage  that  year,  de- 
fended himself  before  the  Chamber  in  an  incisive  and  well-tumed 
%  ccch.  Bat  the  increasing  violence  with  which  M.  and  his 
oolleagoes  in  VAvenir  were  lashing  the  abuses  of  society,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Church.  The  paper  ceased  to  appear  (1832), 
after  an  interview  M.  had  with  the  Pope,  the  latter  laying  down 
the  lav  that  human  guidance  must  be  directed  from  the  Church 
aicoe,  and  publishing  on  encyclical  denouncing  the  alliance  of 
democracy  with  Catholicism.  M.  retired  to  Germany  for  two 
fean,  wliere  he  wrote  LHistoire  de  Sainie  Elisabeth  at  Hongrie 
(1836;  1 2th  ed.  1868),  and  on  his  return  took  his  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peen.  In  1836  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bel- 
gian minister,  in  1839  he  visited  London,  and  from  Madeira  in 
1S43  he  launched  a  powerful  brock$tre,  calling  Catholics  to  watch 
their  mterests  upon  the  occasion  of  a  new  law  being  proposed  in 
connection  with  secondary  education.  During  the  same  period 
his  speeches  on  points  of  policy  which  touched  either  the  doc- 
tiioes  of  politiad  freedom  or  Catholic  privilege,  were  much 
admired  for  their  elegance,  conscientiousness,  and  correctness. 
He  accepted  the  rerolution  of  1848,  and  being  returned  to  the 
Lef^islative  Assembly,  supported  Louis  Bonaparte  until  the  cout' 
/^d/ drove  him  to  resign.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1852.  Five  years  later  he  retired  altoge- 
ther from  political  life^  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His 
fiunUiarity  with  English  institutions,  for  which  he  had  a  sincere 
admiration,  often  served  in  his  political  contributions  to  furnish 
coDtemporaiT  contrasts  with  the  state  ot  matters  in  France.  His 
greatest  work,  in  spite  of  its  inaccuracies,  is  Les  Moines  d*Occi' 
dfnt(^  vols.  1861-07).  It  embraces  the  period  between  Bene- 
dict sad  Bemard,  and  is  written  with  such  lustrous  beauty  of 
language,  such  ajdonr  of  spiritual  insight,  that  one  thriUs  in 
re>ponsive  sympathy  as  he  reads.  Among  M.'s  other  writings 
are  Du  Devoir  des  Cathoiiqua  dans  ia  Question  de  la  Liberti 
^ Enstignemeni  ;  LAvenir  politique  deVAngfelerre  ;  PieIX,et 
Uri  Almtrsion.  VEsfogne  et  la  Liberii,  published  in  1875,  ^ 
as  ill  editor,  P^re  Hyaanthe,  remarks, '  in  some  sort  his  political, 
hteianr,  and  religious  testament.*  M.  died  13th  March  1871. 
See  Mrs.  01iphant*s  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  M,  (1872). 

Monta^aa,  a  western  territory  of  the  U.S.,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  £.  by 
Dikota,  and  W.  bv  IdsJia  Area,  143,776  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1870)  39,895,  of  whom  19,457  were  Indians,  18^306  whites, 
1949  Chinese,  and  183  coloured.  As  its  name  indicates,  M.  isa 
country  of  mountains,  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  main  range 
ci'  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  by  many  lateral  ranges,  including 
the  Bitter  Root,  Judith,  and  Belt  Mountains.  Its  scenery  is 
imgalarly  grand  and  impressive,  the  physical  features  being  on 
a  «Gale  of  unsurpassed  magni6cence.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Missouri  (formed  by  the  '  lliree  Forks' — the  Galatin,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison),  the  Milk,  and  Yellowstone,  and  the  Clark  and 
(".her  afBuents  of  the  Columbia,  flowing  W.  to  the  Pacific 
Am  >ng  the  mountains  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  while  the  slopes 
and  valleys  are  clad  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  cottonwood, 
cedar,  aspen,  Ac  The  S.  boundary  of  M.  encloses  part  of  the 
Ttmarkable  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  climate  in  the 
plaiQs  sad  valleys  is  very  mild,  the  mean  temperature  ranging 
from  44,*  to  48*.  In  1870^  139,537  acres  had  been  taken  up 
as  farms,  and  the  value  of  farm  produce  was  $1,676,660^  and  of 
animals  alaughtercd  1169,092.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
bariey,  and  potatoes.  M.,  an  excellent  grazing  country  with 
abttodanoe  of  'bunch  grass,'  had  5289  horses,  12,43a  milch 
cows,  24,306  other  cattle,  2024  sheep,  and  2599  swine.  By 
(u  the  prindpal  indttstry  is  gold  mining,  and   it  is  estimated 
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that  since  the  discovery  in  1861  the  mines  have  yielded  gold  to 
the  value  of  f  ioo,ocx>,ooa  Placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  mining 
are  carried  on  extensively.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some 
falling  off  in  the  enterprise,  though  many  of  the  mines  are  as 
productive  as  ever.  Other  mineral  products  are  silver,  copper, 
lignite,  and  petroleum.  Virginia  City  is  the  capital,  and  Helena 
the  largest  town,  with  a  pop.  of  3106.  M.  was  organised  as  a 
separate  territory  in  1864.  ' 

Mon'taxiiBts  were  a  heretical  sect  in  the  early  Church,  which 
was  founded  by  Montanus,  a  Phrygian,  who  about  150  began  to 
profess  that  he  received  revelations  from  the  Holy  Ghost  amoimt- 
ing  to  a  new  dispensation  superior  to  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  which  was  to  supplement  the  latter,  and  bring  the 
Church  to  perfection.  Two  fanatical  women,  Maximilla  and 
Priscilla,  attached  themselves  to  him  as  prophetesses,  with  a 
number  of  other  adherents,  and  a  sect  was  formed.  The  pro- 
phesjrings  of  Montanus,  Maximilla,  and  Priscilla,  which  were 
received  by  the  M.  as  revelations,  related  chiefly  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  New  fasts  were  prescribed  :  two  Lents  (q.  v.) 
besides  that  observed  by  the  Church,  and  two  weeks  of  Aero- 
phagy  (Gr.  xeros,  '  dry,  fasting,'  and phagein,  'to  eat'),  that  is,  total 
abstinence  from  meat  and  drink  and  from  ablutions.  Second 
marriages  were  forbidden  as  no  other  than  fornication.  Un- 
bounded value  was  attached  to  complete  celibacy,  and  profotmd 
contempt  expressed  for  everything  earthly.  Sins  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  to  John  v.  16,  17,  for  one  of  which 
the  sacrament  of  penance  was  appointed,  but  the  other — incon- 
tinence, murder,  idolatry — excluded  the  sinner  for  ever  from  the 
Church,  although  not  from  the  grace  of  God.  Men  were  for- 
bidden to  flee  from  or  buy  off  persecution,  which  is  sent  by  God. 
Millenarianism,  which  was  held  by  the  Church  generally  during 
the  first  two  centuries  (See  Millennium),  seems  to  have  been 
prominently  held  by  the  M.  An  after  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  M.  was  that  Montanus  himself  was  the  Paraclete,  so 
that  they  altered  the  baptismal  formula  to  'Father,  Son,  and 
Montanus.'  The  sect  flourished  chiefly  in  Asia,  where  it  con- 
tinued down  to  the  6th  c.  In  the  Western  Church,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advocacy  of  Tertullian,  it  ^ined  a  certain  hold 
about  the  end  of  the  2d  c,  but  became  extinct,  in  name  at  least, 
after  the  4th  c 

Montar'g^  a  town  of  France^  department  of  Loiret,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canal  d'Orleans,  Canal  de  Briare,  and  Canal 
de  Loing,  69.  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  M.  has  considerable 
trade  in  cereals,  wine^  saffron,  wool,,  and  cattle,  and  manufac- 
tures serge,  cutlery,  hosiery,  leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  (1872) 
8104. 

Montau'ban  {Mens  Aldanus),  a  town  in  France^  capital  of 
the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tarn  andTescou,and3i)  mUes  N.N.W.  of  Toulouse  by  rail. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  There  are  several  fine 
public  buildings,  the  most  important  being  the  cathedral  (1739)1 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery  called  Mons 
Aureolus,  Tliere  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  silks,  porcelain,  flour,  chemicals,  and  beet-sugar,  and  the 
town  is  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  Southern  I^^ance.  M. 
was  founded  in  1 144,  and  was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  131 7.  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  Huguenot  strongholds,  and  has  the  sole 
Protestant  theological  college  in  France.     Pop.  (1872)  16,635. 

Montb^liard  {Mons  Pelicardis ;  Ger.  Mompelgard),  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Doubs,  France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle 
and  Luzine,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Besan9on  by  rail.  It  makes 
watches  to  die  yearly  value  of  a  million  francs,  and  has  a  large 
cotton  industry.     Pop.  (1872)  6509. 

Mont  Blano,  the  monarch  of  European  mountains,  and  the 
central  point  of  the  Alpine  system,  belongs  to  the  Graian  Alps, 
forms  (smce  i860)  part  of  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  towers  to  a  height  of  15,781  feet  It  is  a  gigantic  mass  of 
granite  and  protogine,  rising  in  steep  rocky  pyramids  {aiguilles\ 
and  covers  an  area  of  98  sq.  miles.  The  waters  of  iu  fifty-six 
great  glaciers  (Mer  de  Glace,  Glacier  du  Tour,  d'Argenti^re, 
&c.)  are  carried  off  mainly  to  the  W.  by  the  Arve,  through  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Chamonny  (q.  ▼.),  and  E.  bv  the  Dora  Baltea, 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  through  the  romantic  valleys  of  Ferret  and 
AU^e  Blanche.  After  M.  B.  itself,  the  chief  heights  are  the 
Aiguille  de  G^t  (13,156  feet),  Les  Jorasses  (i3,7Si),  Aiguille 
Verte  (11,218),  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re  (12,569),  and  Aiguille  du 
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Midi  (12,608).  The  snow-line  descends  to  8000  feet.  M.  B. 
was  first  ascended  by  Halmat,  a  guide,  in  1786,  and  again  in 
1787  by  De  Saussure,  the  naturalist.  Since  then  the  feat  has 
been  frequently  performed.  The  ascent,  which  takes  two  or 
three  days,  and  costs  250  francs  a-head,  is  made  now  about 
forty  times  annually,  and  is  attended  by  no  serious  danger,  or 
even  difficulty,  unless  in  bad  weather.  A  party  of  eleven  per- 
sons perished  in  a  storm  during  the  ascent  in  1870.  See  Eugene 
VioUet-le- Due's  M.  B.,  its  GcocUskal  and  Geological  ConstUu- 
tion^  drf.  (Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Montbrison,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  Vizezy,  22  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Etienne  by  rail.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-d'Esperance,  the  Mairie 
and  Palais-de-Justice  (both  ancient  convents),  and  a  public 
library  of  15,080  volumes.  M.  has  tanneries,  breweries,  and  a 
spinning-mill,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  three  mineral 
springs.     Pop.  (1872)  5386. 

Montcalm  de  Scdnt  V^ran,  liOuia  Joseph,  Marquis 

de,  a  celebrated  French  general,  bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Candiac, 
near  Nfmes,  February  28,  17 12,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
nine,  obtained  his  captaincy  (1729),  and  commanded  the  Auxer- 
rois  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Plaisance  and  Exiles.  Created  a 
field-marshal  (1756),  he  was  immediately  despatched  to  Canada, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  an  English  invasion,  and  opened 
the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Oswego  and  Georges. 
Though  to  60,000  English  he  could  only  oppose  3000  regulars*, 
as  many  militiamen,  and  1800  undisciplined  Indians,  M,  intlicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  Lord  Abercromby,  under  the  wall  of  Ticon- 
deroga  (July  18,  1758).  But  in  the  following  year  three  simul- 
taneous attacks  were  made  on  Canada.  Wolfe  (q.  v.),  advancing 
on  Quebec  (June  27),  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  scaling  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  (September  13),  he  appeared  in  M.'s  rear. 
In  the  great  English  victory  that  followed,  both  generals  fell, 
M.  surviving  his  rival  only  by  a  day.  A  monument  raised  in  Quebec 
by  Lord  Dalhousie(i827)  bears  the  following  inscription  :  Mortem 
virtus  communem,  famam  historia,  numununtum  pcsteritas  dtdit, 

Mont-de-Maraan,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Landes,  61  miles  N.W.  of  Tarbes  by  rail,  on  the 
Midouze,  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Adour,  formed  by  the 
confluence  here  of  the  Midou  and  Douze.  The  buildings, 
wholly  modem,  include  a  lyceum,  theatre,  and  public  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  M.  has  ironworks,  distilleries,  and  crushing- 
mills  for  linseed  and  colza  oils,  and  carries  on  a  busy  transit 
trade  with  Bayonne  in  Armagnac  wines  and  brandies.  Pop. 
(1872)  6964. 

Montebell'o,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  pro\'ince  of  Pavia,  23 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria,  was  the  scene  of  a  double  defeat  of 
the  Austrians,  first  by  the  French  under  Lannes  (q.  v.),  9th  June 
1800,  and  again  by  the  Franco- Sardinian  forces,  20th  May  1859. 

Montecu'culi,  Raimondo,  Count,  was  bom  at  Modena  in 
1608,  eiiucated  among  the  Jesuits,  entered  the  Imperialist  army, 
and  in  1637  distingui.shed  himself  in  Silesia  by  leading  a  charge 
of  2000  men  against  10,000  Swedes.  Taken  prisoner  in  1 639 
he  was  kept  at  Stettin  for  two  years,  wiiere  he  devoted  himself 
to  science  and  a  study  of  the  art  of  war.  He  commanded  the 
army  which  in  1657  assisted  the  king  of  Poland  against  the 
princes  of  Sweden  and  Transylvania,  and  in  165S  he,  as  Field- 
Marshal,  helped  tlie  king  of  Denmark  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
Jutland.  For  some  years  he  operated  ai^amst  the  Turks,  and  at 
last,  from  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Raab,  he  was 
able  to  rout  them  in  their  attempted  passage  across  the  river 
(August  1664).  When  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Holland,  the  Emperor  took  part  with  the  latter,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1673  M.  led  an  army  from  Bohemia  to  the  assist- 
ance of  William  of  Orange,  and,  though  watched  by  Turenne, 
outmanoeuvred  him,  joined  the  Stadthokier,  and  captured  Bonn. 
He  was  killed  by  accident  at  Linz,  l6th  October  16S1.  His 
writings  were  published  by  Ugo  Foscolo  ^2  vols.  Mil  1807),  and 
again  by  Grassi  (2  vols.  Tur.  1821).  His  Memoirs  were  pub- 
li;»hed  at  Vienna  in  Latin  in  171S. 

Montefio're,  Sir  Moses,  a  Jewish  philanthropist,  the  de- 
scenv^ant  of  a  wealthy  family  of  bankers,  was  bom  in  London, 
October  24,  1784-  Pic  was  knighted  in  1S37,  when  he  held  the 
ofhce  of  Sheriff  of  London,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1846.  Since  1S40  he  ha^  undertaken  \'arious  missions  to  the 
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East  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  and  his  earnest,  nnwcane!, 
and  successful  services  in  procuring  kindlier  lawi  and  greater 
freedom  for  them  in  many  states,  notably  in  Poland,  Moroao, 
and  Turkey,  has  made  his  name  revered  throoghout  the  world- 
wide Hebrew  community.  His  philanthrophy  has  also  b«a 
exerted  in  favour  of  oppressed  Christian  subjects  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramigate 
in  1867  in  memory  of  his  wife  Judith  (author  of  S<da  of  a  Visii 
to  Egypt  and  PaUstitu^  1S44).  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  of  London  tor  h:& 
humane  efforts,  and  in  1873  he  was  presented  with  the  frctdom 
of  the  City.  In  June  1875,  ^'hen  over  90  years  of  age,  he 
undertook  a  mission  of  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  at  Jemsalem,  and  a  special  thanksgiving  service  for  hia 
safe  retum  was  held  in  the  following  September  at  ihc  Great 
S3magogue,  London,  Sec  Piccioito's  Angl^Jcwisk  Hvitrj 
(Lond.  1876). 

Monte'gO  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Jamaica,  in  the  N.W.  of  Ike 
island,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  declining  trade  in  sugar,  ram,  molasses,  &c.  M.  hai  long 
been  the  seat  of  a  U.  P.  mission.     Pop.  about  500a 

Monteleo'ne  (the  Hipponium  of  the  Greeks,  and  Vibo  Vdcn- 
tia  of  the  Romans),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Catanzaro,  48^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cosenza,  and  3  miles  distant 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  1 
trade  in  fmits  and  wine  ;  played  an  important  part  in  the  Na- 
politan  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  suffered  greatlj  from  the 
earthquake  of  1783,  in  which  its  castle,  erected  by  Fnedrich  II., 
was  almost  totally  destroyed.    Pop.  (1874)  11,84a 

Mont^lixnar,  a  town  in  S.  France,  department  of  Da*me, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rubion  and  Jabron,  near  the  left  bank  oi 
the  Rhone,  213  feet  above  the  sea,  and  49^  miles  N.  of  A?ignoa 
by  raiL  M.  has  considerable  trade  in  wme,  truffles,  and  nw 
silk,  and  manufactures  leather,  bricks,  and  confectionery.  M. 
dates  from  the  Roman  period,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  called 
Montlilium  Leopardi.     Pop.  (1872)  7737. 

Montem,  the  triennial  Wlut-Tuesday  festival  of  the  Eton 
scholars,  who,  dressed  in  rich,  fanciful  habits,  marched  to  '  S^li 
Hill,'  a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  Road,  where  *«dt'— money 
for  the  support  of  the  captain  of  the  school  at  King's  Codecs 
Cambridge — having  been  collected  among  the  spectators, 
they  were  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  Windmill  Ion.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  the  Courier  of  1 799.  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  graced  the  proceedings,  the  memben  of  the 
procession  numbered  twenty*seven,  and  the  'salt'  collected 
amounted  to  /^8oa  Prior  to  1759  the  E.  M.  fell  on  Dccerobcr 
6,  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas,  whence  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  relic  of  the  installation  of  the  Boy- Bishop  (q.  v.).  Since  1S47 
a  regatta  has  taken  its  place. 

Montemay'or,  Jorge  de,  a  famous  Spanish  poet,  bora  aboct 
1 5 15  at  Montemayor,  near  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  went  to  Castile,  and  became  a 
singer  in  the  royal  chapeL  He  accompanied  Philip  II.  on  h;> 
visit  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Later,  the 
Queen  of  Poitugal,  Philip's  aunt,  invited  him  to  her  court.  M. 
fell,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  duel  in  Italy  about  1562.  By  hisbnllianl 
though  unfinished  Diana  Enamorada  (1st  ed.  154S;  mod.  ed.. 
Madrid,  iSo2\  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  ^i»;uril 
romance,  which  exercised  a  wide  influence  in  Western  Eurcf<. 
The  Diana  comprises  seven  books,  partly  in  prose  and  pariii  -^ 
verse,  and  is  di>tini;uished  by  its  inexhaustible  fund  of  icacc' 
sentiments,  and  by  the  dignity  and  harmony  of  its  versificatioi 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  first  published  at  Antwcr}^  a 
1554,  under  the  title  of  Obras^  but  in  subsequent  editions  iw 
collection  was  termed  Camicmro,  Sec  Ticknor's  His-^-O  •'/ 
S/onisA  Lit^ature. 

Montene'gTO  (the  *  Black  Mountain,' so  called  from  the  dri 
forests  with  which  it  Is  covered ;  the  Tmrktsh  name  KMrt-D^^^ 
and  the  Montenegrin  Tsemagora  have  the  same  meaning),  t  «3i.- 
independent  principality  over  which  Turkey  claims,  bothasprac* 
tically  failed  to  exercise,  suzerainty,  lies  near  the  Adriatic,  and  ^ 
bounded  \V.  by  Dalmatia,  N.  by  Herzegovina,  £.  by  Bosnia,  a"- 
S.  by  Albania.  It  has  an  area  of  1770  English  sq.  miles  The 
country  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme  (Kutch  Koo,  the  b:gbe$i 
peak,  is    9300  feet  above  the  sea- level),  and  is  weii  waicioi, 
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the  chief  stretm,    the    Monitsha,  falling  into  Lake  Scutari. 

'   The  gToaod  is  rocky  and  sterile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  but 

I   health/.   The  products  are  chiefly  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fish, 

hooey,  and  smoked  mutton,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  cattle, 

sheep^  and  ngs.    Wine,  brandy,  sugar,  arms,  sandals,  &c.,  are 

iaponed.    Fear  of  invasion  has  prevented  the  formation  of  any 

roida»  and  all  goods  are  carried  along  U>e  narrow  footpaths  by 

woioen  or  horses.     The  chief  markets  for  the  principality  are 

CaRaro  and  Rissina    The  country  is  divided  into  8  districts  or 

oahijai.    The  villages  (310  In  number)  are  mere  collections  of 

hoYeis,  and  the  capital,  Ceitinje,  consists  of  a  single  street,  with 

aboat  40  respectably-sked  houses.     The  pop.  was  estimated  in 

1871  to  be  I95>585,  and  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 

arms  (ages  ao  to  50),  21,85a     The  people  as  a  rule  are  a  tall, 

powerfal,  high-spirited  race ;  but  they  are  quite  illiterate,  and 

bife  necesavily  the  savage  Qualities  engendered  by  four  cen- 

'   tariei  of  desperate  fighting  for  independence.    Th«ir  govern- 

loeiit  is  patriarchaL     They  are  divided  into  40  tribes,  each 

niicd  by  elders  and  a  chief  ailed  Knja,  who  acts  as  magistrate 

doriog  pcao^  and  commander  in  war.     The  assembled  Knjas 

f«nn  the  SkupieMma,  or  Montenegrin  Parliament     A  Prince- 

Bishop  or  Vladika  of  the  House  of  Petrovitcb,  was  both  tem- 

puial  and  spiritual  ruler  from  1697  till  1852,  when  Danilo  I. 

(who  iotroduced  important  internal  reforms)  proclaimed  himself 

Hospodar  or  secular  prince.      The  Hospodar  possessed  the 

entire  rerennes  of  the  country  till  1868,  when  instead  thereof 

A  dril  list  was  given  him  of  2000  ducats  Gf  350),  augmented  by 

a  grant  from  Russia  of  8000  ducats  (;£^X400),  and  from  France  oC 

50,000  francs  (£2000),    The  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church 

'    (incorporated  with  the  Holy  Sjrnod  of  Russia  since  1852),  and 

there  are  some  200  priests,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read, 

vbo  follow  ordinary  secular  occupations,  and  are   liable  for 

,  military  service.    The  convents  are  those  of  Cettinje,  Ostrog, 

and  St  Stefano.    The  lan^age  is  a  pure  dialect  of  the  Illyrico- 

^crvian  branch  of  the  Slavic 

History. — On  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Servia 
by  Turkey  (1389),  M.,  then  known  as  Zeta,  continued  to  assert 
lU  independence,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  a  chronic 
vir&re  with  the  Porte.     Savage,  sanguinary,  and  cruel  as  its 
'   people  are,  yet  the  virtues  of  fortitude,  courage,  and  unswerving 
patriotism  have  never  been  more  splendidly  illustrated  than  in 
the  history  of  their  marvellously  protracted  struggle.  *  Among 
the  most  notable  campaigns  ve  those  of  1623,  17 12,  and  1768, 
10  which  latter  ^ear  20,ocx>  Tuiis  were  slain.  In  1820,  and  again 
ta  1830,  Turkish  invasions  weio  successfully  repelled.     Omar 
Pasha  entered  the  principality  in  1852,  but  withdrew  on  inter- 
fvotioQ  by  the  great  powers.    Fresh  collisions  took  place  in 
t^SS.    The  Montenegrins  favoured  the  Hencegovinian  insur- 
rection of  1861,  but  on  Omar  Pasha's  appearance  before  the 
apita]  concluded  pe&ce,  and  for  the  first  time  acknowledged 
the  sozerainty  (^  Turkey.     Complications  arose  in  1874  and 
1875.    On  July  2,  1876^  war  was  once  more  declared,  and  in 
the  campaign  of  that  year  Prince  Nikita  defeated  Mukhtar 
aad  Deiirtsh  Pashas,  who  suffered  severe  losses.     After  the 
annistice,  October  1876-March  1877,  Suleiman  Pasha  marched 
his  army  through  the  Duga  Pass  from  Nicksics  to  Podgoritza  at 
s  fearful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  would  probably  have  crushed  the 
principality,  had  not  the  appearance  of  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria 
tailed  his  forces  to  the  Balkans.    Nicksics,  the  Turkish  strong- 
bold  to  the  N.  of  the  principality,  left  to  itself,  capitulatra 
September  8,  1 877,  to  the  Montenegrins,  who  are  at  present 
f November  1877)  masters  of  the  situation.     See  Lady  Strang- 
lx^*%EaiUmSkara0f  the  Adriatic  {\jojxd,  1864) ;  J.  O.  William- 
sod's  Daimatia  a$tdM.  (1848) ;  UServieet  le  M.,  by  Reinach  (Par. 
1S76) ;  U  M.  Conttmparam^  by  Foilley  and  Wlahovitj  (Par. 
1S76):;  Der Krieg  M^timjahrt  1876,  by  Gopcevic  (Vien.  1877) ; 
M.^  by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  £.  Gladstone,  in  the  Nttu* 
Itmtk  Cenhtry^  Vivj  1877 1  >nd  M^  its  People,  and  their  History, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Denton  (1877). 

Xonteptileia^Dp,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena, 
39  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Siena,  and  about  twice  as  fiur  S.  S.E. 
of  Florence.  It  is  built  on  a  spur  of  the  extinct  volcano 
Monte  Amiata  (^644  ft),  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine  cathedral, 
ai»d  several  weu-built  diurches.  The  whole  hill  is  covered 
with  beautifiil  vineyards,  which  yield  a  wine  that  ranks  among 
the  finest  ia  Italy.  P<^  of  town  (1874),  2813 ;  but  with  the 
suburbs,  13,16a 


Mcmtereaa-Faut-Toiine,  a  town  of  France,  department 
Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  contiuence  of  the  Yonne  and  Seine,  17 
miles  S.E.  of  Melun,  and  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  (1872)  6714.  It  has  manufactories  of  earthenware  and 
leather,  and  has  considerable  commerce  in  cereals,  wines,  and 
cattle.  The  '  Bridge'  of  M.  is  hbtoricallv  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  assassination  (141 9)  of  John  '  the  Fearless,'  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  Tanneguy  Duchitel,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Or- 
leanist  party. 

Monterey',  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  province  Nueyo 
Leon,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  which  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  no  miles  E.N.K.  of  the  town,  and  the  same  distance 
W.N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mextca  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Pop.  (1869)  13,50a  In  the  war  of  1846,  it  capitulated 
after  f'^ur  days*  siege  to  the  American  forces  under  General 
Taylor. 

Mon'te  Bo'aa,  an  Alpine  group  of  nine  lofty  peaks,  on  the 
boundary  between  Piedmont  and  the  Swiss  Canton  Valais.  They 
are  situated  between  the  Pennine  and  Lepr  ntine  Alps,  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  felstone.  The  highest  peak,  Diifourspttze,  is 
15,217  feet  high;  the  others  are  Nordende  (15,132),  Zumstein- 
spitze  (15,004),  Signalkuppe  (14,964),  Parrotspitze  (I4t577)> 
Ludwigshohe  (14,219),  Schwarzhom  (14,098),  Balmenhom 
(14,187),  Vincent-pyramide  (13,816),  and  Jagerhom  (13,042). 
The  system  is  very  rich  in  glaciers,  the  Lys-glacier  and  Comet- 
glacier  being  the  finest.  Minerals  are  very  abundant,  but  have 
not  yet  been  worked  to  advantage. 


San  Giulia'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trap- 
ani,  6  miles  £.N.  £.  of  the  town  of  Trapani,  stands  on  an  isolated 
mountain  (anc.  Eryx)  2464  feet  high.  It  has  an  ivy-clad  castle 
of  Saracen  origin,  and  a  cathedral  somewhat '  restored '  in  1865. 
Pop.  (1874)  3056,  rapidly  falling  off  n  account  of  migrations 
to  the  plain.  On  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus. 


Sant'  An'gelo,  a  town  of  Southern  Itahf,  pro- 
vince of  Foggia,  a  few  miles  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manfivd'-nia,  and  28  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Fo^a.  Pop. 
(1874)  13,9^  It  has  a  picturesque  castle  and  a  famous  old 
sanctuary  of  St  Michele.     The  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  is  very 


sanctuary 
luxuriant 


Mon'te  Sar'ohio,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Benevento,  7  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Benevento.  Pop.  (1874) 
488a  Its  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  D'Avalos  family, 
has  been  recently  used  as  a  state  prison. 

Mon'teepan,  7ran9oiBe,    Athenals,  Marquise  de, 

daughter  of  Rochechouart  Due  de  Mortmart,  was  bom  in  1641, 
and  in  her  youth  bore  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Tounay-Charente. 
In  1661  ^e  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  M.,  who  brought 
her  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  her  beauty  and  vivacity 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  monarch.  She  superseded  the 
soft  La  Valli^re  in  the  roval  regards,  and  after  1667  received 
his  exclusive  devotion.  The  Manjuis  de  M.  did  not  accept  the 
situation  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
successively  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  banished  to  Cayenne,  and 
finally  divorced.  But  M.  was  doomed  to  be  superseded  in 
turn.  She  required  a  governess  for  the  children  whom  she  had 
borne  to  the  king,  and  the  lady  whose  services  she  obtained 
(Madame  Maintenon),  robbed  her  of  his  affections.  In  1686 
Louis  finally  broke  off  his  relations  with  M.,  who  in  169 1  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris.  She  entered  the  order  of  the  Daughters 
of  St  James,  and  died  27th  May  1707.  By  her  intercourse  with 
Louis  she  had  three  sons,  the  Due  de  Maine,  the  Comte  de 
Vexin,  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  and  three  daughters,  Mile, 
de  Nantes,  married  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon ;  Mile,  de  Tours 
(died  1681),  and  Mile,  de  Blois,  married  to  the  Due  d'Orleass ; 
besides  other  children  who  died  young.  M.  was  ambitious  and 
haughty,  and  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  •her  shame.  See  Mimaires 
de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  M,  (2  vols.  Par.  1829). 


Gharlea  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la 
BrMe  et  de,  a  famous  political  philosopher,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best  fiunilies  of  Guyenne,  and  was  bom  loth  January 
1689,  at  the  Chfttean  de  la  Bride,  near  Bordeaux.    From  hJs 
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youth  he  was  devoted  to  classical  study,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year  composed  a  treatise,  never  published,  arguing  in  behalf  of 
the  salvation  of  pagans.  On  the  24th  Febniary  17 14  he  was 
appointed  Councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  his 
tastes  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  the  philosophy  than  in  the 
details  of  jurisprudence.  In  1721  he  published  the  Lettrcs 
PersaneSf  a  work  in  which  he  subjects  to  ciiticism,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  foreigner,  the  complete  circle  of  the  national 
life.  Its  lively  colourincj  and  incisive  ob<;ervation  gained  him 
admission  to  the  French  Academy  (1728),  though  there  is  a 
story  current  that,  to  turn  aside  the  opposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
he  publi>he<l  an  edition  with  the  objectionable  passages  cut  out. 
M.  resigned  his  post  at  Bordeaux  in  1726,  travelled  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England,  where  he  made  the 
friemiship  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  him- 
self for  some  years  to  the  study  of  Roman  history,  and  pub- 
lished in  1 734  Considerations  sur  Us  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de 
la  Dkadence  des  Romains.  In  1748  appeared  his  masterpiece, 
L Espnt  des  Lois^  in  which  politics  were  approached  from  a 
scientific  aspect,  and  the  character  of  the  various  forms  of 
government  analysed  with  precision  and  without  partiality. 
The  book  was  one  of  the  forces  which  distinctly  helped  to 
produce  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Demogeot  says :  *  M.  is 
in  turn  the  Voltaire  and  the  Rousseau  of  the  Revolution,  but  a 
Voltaire  timid,  circumspect,  veiling  his  opinions  in  allusions 
and  subtle  censures  that  could  not  be  impugned ;  .  .  .  a  Rous- 
seau turned  jurisconsult  and  historian,  without  passion,  without 
a  dream  of  ilie  ideal,  noting  the  facts  and  realities  of  the  Past, 
satisfied  with  finding  the  "reason"  of  everything,  and  preferring 
to  **  explain  "  existing  institutions  rather  than  to  change  them.' 
M.  died  at  Paris,  February  10,  1755.  Innumerable  editions  of 
his  principal  works  have  appeared,  and  his  CEnvres  Completes 
have  been  very  frequently  published  with  the  notes  and  com- 
ments of  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  Mably,  Cravier,  La  Harpe,  &c. 
We  may  cite  in  particular  the  editions  of  1799  (8  vols.),  of  1816 
(6  vols.),  of  1 8 19  (8  vols.),  with  the  ^h^  of  Villemain,  of  1S26 
(8  vols.),  of  1835,  and  of  1862  (2  vols.). 

Montever'de,  Claudio,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  at 
Cremona  in  1568,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649.  He  produced 
many  pieces  of  sacred  music,  several  operas,  including  Orj'eo  and 
Ariana^  and  five  books  of  motets  and  madrigals.  M.  intro- 
duced many  innovations  into  his  compositions,  which  contri- 
buted much  to  the  transformation  and  enrichment  of  the  art  of 
music. 

Monte  Vid'eo,  San  Felipe  de,  the  capital  of  the  S.  Ame- 
rican Republic  of  Uruguay,  lies  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (here  65  miles  wide),  132  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  running  down 
from  a  steep  hill  to  the  sea,  which  surrounds  M.  V.  on  three 
sides.  The  finest  building  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  Italian 
style,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Consiitucion.  There 
are  three  otlier  Catholic  churches,  San  Francisco,  La  Caridad, 
and  Los  Ejercicios,  a  Protestant  clmrch  (built  1846),  and  a 
Mctho<ii>t  chapel,  an  opera-house,  several  theatres,  and  a  large 
hospital,  the  best  in  S.  America.  The  harbour  is  fortified,  and 
is  commodious,  but  is  neither  deep  nor  well-protected  from  the 
W.  and  S.W.  winds.  There  is  a  dry  dock  admitting  vessels  275 
feet  long,  and  two  others  are  in  progress,  one  of  which  will  take 
in  ships  of  420  feet.  In  1875  there  entered  the  port  of  M.  V. 
1658  vessels,  of  953,605  tons  (British  330,  of  419,435  tons) ; 
cleared  1720,  of  987,935  tons  (British  346,  of  430,474  tons). 
The  chief  exports  are  skins,  wool,  tallow,  dried  fish,  oil,  and 
extract  of  meat  (36,000  cases  in  1875) ;  and  imports  wine, 
spirits,  flour,  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware.  In  1875  the 
custom- house  receipts  amounted  to  $4*359,398.  M.  V.  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  San  Jose,  Florida,  and  Duragno,  and 
a  line  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  was  begun  in  1874.  Pop.  (1872) 
105,295. 

Mon'tez,  liOla,  was  bom  about  1820.  Her  birthplace  is  vari- 
ously given  as  Seville,  Limerick,  and  Montrose  m  Scotland. 
After  an  adventurous  life  in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  she 
came  to  Miinich  in  1846,  won  the  favour  of  King  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria,  who  made  her  Countess  of  Landsfeld.  She  moulded 
in  some  degree  the  policy  of  the  Bavarian  Court,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Ul tramontanes.  In  consequence  of  public  dis- 
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turbances  caused  by  her  own  rashness  and  pride,  she  was  ex- 
pelled  from  the  country  in  Febraary  1848,  returned  to  En^Iaad, 
thence  went  to  North  America  in  1852,  where  she  excited  a  i;reit 
furore  as  an  actress,  and  latterly  became  a  lecturer  on  social  and 
moral  questions.  She  published  an  Autobiography^  and  dicvi  at 
New  York,  30th  June  1861. 

Montezu'ma  I.,  the  greatest  of  Mexican  monarchs  snc- 
ceeded  Itzcoatl  in  1436,  and  immediately  began  the  subjuga:i<  n 
of  hostile  neighl>ours,  annihilating  the  Chalcese,  defeating  anJ 
killing  the  King  of  Tlatelolco,  adding  to  his  dominions  :bc 
province  of  Cuihixcas — a  tract  of  Djuntry  150  miles  broad — next 
conquering  another  province  called  Tzompahuacan,  subduing:; 
the  powerful  Mixt.icas,  and  finally  annexing  the  province  ol 
Cotasta  in  1457.  He  died  during  a  most  disastrous  famine— 
M.  IL,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  reigned  when  Mexico  wis 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1519.  At  first,  forbidding  Cortes 
to  move  inland,  he  only  excited  the  cupidity  of  his  foes  by  the 
rich  presents  he  sent  them  ;  and  Cortes,  making  friends  of 
several  disaffected  tribes,  proceeded  with  their  as.<;istance  to  t  :€ 
capital.  A  plot  formed  by  M.  for  their  destruction  at  ChokU 
was  discovered  by  the  invaders,  who,  marching  on  the  c\  r, 
slew  6000  Cholulan?,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard. 
Cortes  on  capturing  Mexico  kept  M.  a  hostage,  but  reiea-<H 
him  on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  Spain.  He  would 
never  embrace  the  Christian  religion  however.  Altempting 
afterwards  to  pacify  some  native  insurgents,  he  was  attackcid  by 
the  infuriated  mob  as  a  traitor,  and  died  from  wonnds  causd 
by  stones  thrown  at  him,  June  30th,  152a  Sec  Robertson'* 
History  oj  America,  and  \V.  A.  Prescott*s  History  cj  the  Conqu^t 
of  Mexico, 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de,  a  French  antiquary,  bom 
January  13,  1655,  at  the  chiteau  of  Soulage  in  Languecoc, 
served  under  Turenne,  but  in  1676  entered  the  Beiicdictin.- 
monastery  of  St.  Maur,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  studv 
of  philosophy,  theology,  history,  literature,  and  the  dead  aoi 
living  languages.  He  received  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
collection  of  medals  at  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  (1694),  made  in 
antiquarian  tour  in  Italy  (1698-1701),  was  admitted  mem  her  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (17 19),  and  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  December  21,  1741.  In  fobo 
alone,  M.  published  forty-four  different  works,  among  them 
Diarium  Italicum  (Par.  1702  ;  Eng.  trans.  1 725),  VAntipuii 
appliquie  et  representee  en  Figures  {l^  vols;.  Par.  1719-24),  and 
editions  of  Athanasius  (1693),  the  Greek  Fathers  (1706),  Chnr- 
sostom  (i 718),  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarttm  Manuscriptarum  A'*c< 
(2  vols.  1739),  &c.  , 

Montferrat     See  Monferrato.  ' 

Montfort,  a  French  family  who  derived  their  origin  from 
Baldwin,  Comte  de  Flanders,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Kad  the 
Bald.  M.  was  a  small  town  between  Paris  and  Chartres,  txxi 
Axnalric  II.,  its  seigneur,  is  the  first  name  which  emer]^es  in 
the  chronicles  (i  ith  c. ).  Simon  I.,  his  son,  was  thrice  mame>i, 
had  four  sons,  each  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  turn — Amalnc 
IV.,  the  last  of  these,  being  lon^  engaged  with  Henry  I.  of  Ec^*- 
land  in  a  quarrel  concerning  his  heritage  d*£vreux.  Simon 
UL,  his  grandson,  married  Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  6t 
Beaumont,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  his  second  son,  Simon  IV^ 
distinguished  himself  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Albigensian  here'.cs 
went  on  the  5th  crusade  (1202),  held  the  titles  Comte  de  M, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Comte  de  Toulouse,  in  making  good  his 
claims  to  which  he  perished.  His  fourth  son,  Simon  de  X.  vi> 
born  in  France  about  1206  ;  in  1226,  two  intermediate  brothr:* 
being  dead,  he  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Bourges  to  claim  tit 
countship  of  Toulouse.  Failing  in  that,  M.  crossed  to  En;;;  rri. 
where,  after  a  few  years,  he  got  the  consent  of  his  brothers  ir.i 
Henry  III.  to  enter  upon  the  earldom  of  Leicester  (1239).  Hf 
had  previously  made  a  clandestine  marriage  with  Eleanor,  s  strr 
of  the  king.  This  marriage  so  irritated  the  nobles  and  Hern 
that  M.  had  to  leave  England  in  order  to  get  it  legally  recog- 
nised. In  1244  his  name  appears  as  one  of  a  committee  i 
barons  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in  respect  of  his  exact:*'^ 
and  in  1249  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  with  the  title  of  Sencvvrhiit 
where  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  On  his  return,  be  becaitf  ir< 
leader  of  the  English  baronage  in  resisting  royal  encroachorc^ 
and  in  1258  was  one  of  the  twelve  chosen  to  put  the  Pronwo^^ 
of  Oxford  into  execution ;  and  to  him  were  more  espeoiiiy  dcr 
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the  onitoancei  known  as  the  Provisiou  of  Westminster,  by  which 
the  grievanoes  of  the  barons  were  overtaken.     For  a  year  the  pro- 
f  bional  ^Tcrament  thus  established  worked  well  enough,  but  in 
I2M  Henry  repodiated  the  oaths  he  had  taken,  and,  under  M.'s 
otpenision,  prrpanuions  were  made  for  war.     In  1263,  M.  com- 
[lilrti  him  thnce  to  confirm  the  Provisions,  and  in  the  same  year, 
v:.entbe  whole  question  of  dispute  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tu>-)  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  VL  was  the  only  Earl  who  appeared 
i{;ajbt  the  King.    Next  year,  the  award  being  in  favour  of  the 
Lr^/vn,  M.  took  up  arms,  and  though  success  was  at  first  on  the 
tdeof  the  King,  he  captured  Warwick,  besieged  ilochester,  and 
c>  licctcd  bit  forces  at  Lewes,  where  he  offered  to  buy  off  the 
Kio;*  if  he  would  confirm  the  Provisions.     A  battle  was  fought, 
ilcmy  and  his  son  fell  into  Simon's  hands,  and  he  ruled  the  coun- 
try lit  a  yertr  in  their  name.     A  new  constitution  was  devised, 
sntjer  which  the  King  was  compelled  to  act  under  the  advice  of 
otae  coomellon^  three  of  whom  were  to  be  in  constant  attend- 
tflce  opon  him.    Of  these,  M.  was  one,  and  (December  1264)  he 
uUed  the  Parliament  known  by  his  name,  to  which,  for  the 
fint  time,  borough  representatives  were  invited.     But  a  feud 
arose  betveen  the  family  of  M.  and  Gloucester,  which  developed 
ifito  a  war  and  culminated  at  Evesham,  where  he  fell,  August 
4tfa,  Z265.    *  He  stands  out/  writes  Professor  Stubbs,  '  best  and 
ffi«>Nt  paodly  in  comparison  with  the  meanness  with  which  he 
V2S  surroonded— the  paltry  faithless  King,  the  selfish  and  un- 
•cnipaloas  baronage.     He  is  relatively  great ;  but  he  is  not  per- 
iett    lie  is  scarcely  a  patriot — a  foreigner  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so.    He  is  somewhat  more  distinctly  a  hero,  but  he 
Dcver  anite  lids  himself  of  the  character  of  the  adventurer.'   (See 
btubts'  C^mtitMtionat  History  of  England  and  The  Early  Plan* 
tigmdi  (Lond.  1875)  ;  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Con^ 
fuat  (1867-76) ;  Creighton's  Li/e  of  Simon  de  Af,,  Edrl  of  Lei- 
{titer  (Lond.  1876) ;  Prothero's  Ufe  of  Simon  de  AT.,  £ai^  of 
iMotir^  with  sfteiai  Reference  to  the  Parliamentary  History  of 
his  Time  (Lon4  1877). 

XontgolTiar,  Jacques  Stiemie,  was  bom  (7th  January 
i?45)  at  Vidalon-l^-Annonais,  near  Lyon  in  France,  where, 
«.!.>  his  brother,  JoMph  Michel  M.  (bom  1740),  he  carried  on 
t  [.apcr  mannfactory.  lliey  devoted  much  attention  to  physical 
'oeooe,  and  invented  (1783)  the  air-balloon,  called  after  them 
*  Moogolfiire,*  for  which  they  were  both  admitted  to  the  Aca- 
^tmy.  Euenne  died  at  Serviires,  2d  August  1799.  His  brother 
urmtcd  the  Mier  hydraulique  and  the  calorimeter,  was  made  a 
Ditmber  of  the  Institute  in  1807,  and  died  26th  June  i8ia 

Xoatgom'erie^  the  name  of  the  Eglinton  family,  is  derived 

fr-'Oi  Roger  de  M.,  kinsman  of  William  of  Normandy,  the  first 

I'uir  of  whose  army  he    commanded  at  Hastings.      Roger 

o:)Uiaed  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury.     His  grandson  Rol^rt 

cime  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  obtained  the 

fdiiior  of  Eglisham  (Eaglesham)  in  Renfrew,  which  was  for  two 

vmtanes  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scottish  Montgomeries,  and  still 

;;ma:ns  in  the  possession  of  the  family.     He  is  a  witness  to  the 

toondaMon'charter  of  the  monastery  of  Paisley  in  1 160,  and  died 

ibout  1175.    A  lineal  descendant  of  his,  Sir  John  M.,  seventh 

Barun  of  Eaglesham,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 

i^Mntoun  of  Eglintoon,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Justiciar 

ci  Lo'vhians.  and  niece  of  Rol^rt  II.,  and  obtained  with  her  the 

LoruDies  of  Eglinton  and  Ardrossan.  The  ballad  of  Chevy  Chast 

rfcurds  the  death  of  one  of  Sir  John's  sons.  Sir  Hugh  ;  and  his 

!>:  *her.  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates,  was  one  of  the 

r  'tages  sent  to  England  to  ransom  James  I. — Alexander,  his 

'  n,  became  Lord  M.  in  1449 ;  and  his  great-grandson  Hugh 

»i%  created  Earl  of  Eglinton  in  150S.     The  title  passed  to 

I'^ther  branch  of  the  family  in  Alexander  Seton,  sixth  Earl 

i6i2).  sumamed  Greysteel,  who  fought  against  his  own  son  and 

li*ir  in  the  Parliament  army  at  Marston  Moor.   He  subsequently 

f^f'tbed  the  cause  of  Charles  II. — ^Archibald,  eleventh  Earl, 

binng  no  male  is&iie,  the  title  passed  to  Hugh  Ikl.,  who  became 

a  ^*^t  as   B.'^ron  Anlrossan  in   1806. — His  son,  Archibald 

Vaiiam,  K.T..  D.C.L.,  LUD.,  bom  in  1812,  succeeded  to  the 

cjUc  of  Earl  of  Winton  in  Scotland,  1840^  and  was  gi-anted  the 

time  title  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1859.    It  was  he  who  held  the 

cr.ebrated  toamament  at  Eglinton  Ca.Ntle  in  1839.    He  was  Lord- 

Leutenant  of  Ireland  during  theDerby  Ministries  of  1852  and  1858, 

tx\^  was  personally  ihe  most  popular  representative  the  British 

Cro%ini  ever  had  in  that  troubled  land.    In  his  own  land  of  Ayr- 

yii\n  hia  dignified  yet  winning  and  benignant  mannen  secured  him 


an  unbounded  popularity.  He  greatly  loved  Bums,  and  learned 
from  his  verse  the  way  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 
When  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Burns  Monument  at  Ayr  was 
laid  in  1844  with  something  like  national  honours,  his  was  the 
noblest  tribute  of  eloquence  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  '  Ayr- 
shire Bard.'  He  died  4th  Octol>er  i86i.~His  son,  Archibald 
William,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Lord  M.,  Lord  Seton 
and  Tranent  in  the  Scotch  peerage.  Earl  of  Winton  and  Baron 
Ardrossan  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  bom  3d  December 
1841,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  6th 
December  1862,  by  whom  he  has  several  daughters.  He  has 
not  yet  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  but  in  1876  he  some- 
what startled  his  countiymen  by  expressing  his  inability  to  admire 
the  poet  whom  his  father  loved  and  honoured.  See  Eraser's 
Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries  (2  vols.  1859). 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  North 
Wales,  on  the  Severn,  26  miles  S.  W.  'of  Shrewsbury  by  rail.  Its 
castle,  of  which  the  tower  and  parts  of  the  wall  still  remain,  was 
built  in  1093  by  Roger  of  M.,  whose  name  the  town  still  pre- 
serves. M.  has  a  trade  in  country  produce,  and  is  one  of  the 
M.  district  of  boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.   Pop.  (1870)  1285. 

Montgomery,  capital  of  Alabama,  U.S.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alabama  River,  150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pensacola  by  rail  A 
great  cotton-mart,  and  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  till  i860, 
it  has  a  fine  State-house,  standing  on  high  ground  overlooking 
M.  city,  also  12  churches,  4  daily  newspapers,  a  large  flour- 
mill,  several  machine-shops  and  foundries,  &c  Within  60 
miles  of  M.  are  extensive  coal  and  iron  deposits.  Pup.  (1870) 
10,588. 

Montgomery,  a  district  in  the  Puniaub,  British  India,  lying 
between  Lahore  and  Mooltan,  in  the  aoab  of  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Creanaub.  Azea,  5573  sc}.  miles;  pop.  (1868)  359,437.  No- 
rain  falls,  but  the  country  is  irrigated  by  an  indigenous  system 
of  canals  and  Persian  wheels.  The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  and 
dates,  oranges,  and  pomegranates  abound,  rhe  towns  are 
Kamaliah  and  Pakpattan.  The  name  is  derived  from  Sir  Henry 
J/.,  a  distinguished  administrator  of  the  Ptmjaub  under  the 
Lawrences,  and  like  them  of  Irish  origin. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet  of  James  VI. 's 
time,  bora  at  Hazelhead  Castle,  Ayrshire,  seems  to  have  been 
an  officer  in  the  guard  of  the  Regent  Morton.  What  services 
he  rendered  the  king  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  from  1582  he 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  five  hundred  marks  per  annum.  In  1586 
he  got  royal  licence  to  travel  for  five  years  on  the  Continent ; 
and  it  is  certain  he  was  confined  for  a  time  in  some  foreign 
prison.  The  dates  of  his  compositions  are  unknown.  Three 
short  poems  are  quoted  in  Bannaiyne's  MS.  (1568).  His  most 
famous  poem.  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae^  a  long  love  allegory — 
virtue  represented  by  the  cherry,  vice  by  the  sloe — ^was  first 
printed  by  Waldegrave  in  1597.     For  the  whole  of  his  com- 

fositions  see  the  edition  prepared  by  Laing,  with  memoirs  by 
rving  (ed.  1821).     It  is  probable  that  M.  survived  at  least  till 
1605,  when  his  Mindes  Melodie  was  printed  by  Charieris. 

Montgomery,  James,  an  English  poet  of  Scottish  origin, 
was  bora  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  November 4,  1771.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  John  M.,  a  Moravian  n.issionary,  went  in  1783  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  slaves  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  died  at  Barbadoes  in 
1 791.  Young  M.  was  meanwhile  being  educated  at  the  Moravian 
Seminsry  of  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  He  began  the  world  as  a  gro« 
cer's  shop-boy.  After  much  wandering,  he  started  a  newspaper 
in  Sheffield  (1794),  but  as  editor  of  the  ftu  was  twice  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  what  were  regarded  as  ofiences  against  Govern- 
ment. Those  were  the  dark  days  of  a  triumphant  and  cruel 
Toryisnu  While  incarcerated  in  York  Castle  ne  wrote  Prison 
Amusements,  by  Paul  Positive  {ijgy).  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
persecution  which  encircled  him  with  a  gentle  halo  of  martyrdom 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  subsequent  writings.  They 
were  received  with  a  cordiality  to  which' their  intrinsic  merits  did 
not  entitle  them.  Some  of  bis  hymns  and  shofter  pieces,  how- 
ever, exhibit  the  qualities  of  true  poetry,  and  are  embucd  with  a 
purity  of  Christian  sentiment  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  M. 
died  at  Sheffield,  30th  April  1854.  His  chief  works  are  The 
IVanderer  of  Smitterland  (1806 ;  9th  ed.  1822),  The  West  Indies 
(1809),  The  World  before  the  Flood  (1813),  Greenland  (1819), 
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The  Christian  Psalmodist^  or  Hymm  Selected  and  Original  {iSis), 
Prose  by  a  Poet  ( 1 824),  The  Pelican  Island  ( 1 827).  His  complete 
works  appeared  in  1 855.  See  his  Memoirs  by  Holland  and 
Everett  (6  vols.  1854-56),  and  Life  and  Times,  by  Ellis  (1864). 

Mont g^omery shire,  a  county  of  Wales,  England,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Denbigh,  S.  by  Radnor,  W.  by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan, 
and  Ei.  by  Shropshire.  Area,  485,351  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870) 
67,633.  It  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  of  Silurian  formation, 
and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  except  a  small  part  in 
the  extreme  W.,  which  is  drained  by  the  Dovey.  The  chief 
heights  are  Cader  Berwyn,  on  the  N.  boundary,  2563  feet  high, 
and  Rhydo  llywel,  in  the  Kerry  Hills  in  the  S.,  1895  feet.  Plin- 
limmon  is  partly  in  M.,  but  its  summit,  2463  feet,  is  just  within 
Cardiganshire.  Affluents  of  the  Severn  that  water  M.  are 
Vymwy,  Tanat,  and  Rhin  ;  the  Wye  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  county. 
The  valleys  are  fertile  and  woody,  but  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
face consists  of  moorland  sheepwalks.  The  sheep  are  cele- 
brated, as  are  also  the  *  Merlins,'  a  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies. 
In  1876  there  were  53,268  acres  under  com  crops,  12,314  under 
green  crops,  30,456  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation, 
and  148,890  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountains  and 
heath,  M.  had  (1876),  13,885  horses,  64,474  cattle,  353,604 
sheep,  and  22,164  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  Slate  is  the  principal  mineral  product, 
and  flannel  the  staple  of  manufacture.  M.  is  the  capital,  and 
other  towns  are  Welshpool,  Newtown,  and  Llanidloes.  The 
county  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  M.  was  anciently  part 
of  Powysland,  and  is  traversed  by  Ofla's  celebrated  *dyke.' 

Month  is  strictly  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round 
the  earth.  The  ordinary  lunar  M.,  or  lunation,  or  synodical 
M.,  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  goes  through  all  her  phases, 
as  from  new  moon  to  new  moon.  Its  mean  value  is  29*530589 
days.  It  is  longer  than  the  sidereal  M.,  or  time  the  moon  takes 
to  pass  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  since  in  virtue  of 
the  earth's  circumsolar  motion  the  moon  has  always  to  advance 
through  several  degrees  before  coming  to  its  former  position 
relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun.  The  mean  value  of  the  sidereal 
M.  is  27*321661  days,  and  is  the  true  period  of  revolution.  For 
Calemlar  M,  see  Calendar. 

Montholon,  Charles  Tristran,  Marqnis  de,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1782,  became  a  midshipman  when  ten,  at  eighteen  entered 
the  army,  and,  rising  rapidly,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  Austria,  Pmssia,  and  Poland.  After  Wag- 
ram  Napoleon  made  him  Comte,  and  attached  him  to  his  person. 
During  the  first  restoration  M.,  when  all  his  relatives  and 
friends  paid  court  to  the  Bourbons,  remained  faithful  to  his 
master,  whom  he  again  joined  as  aide-de-camp,  acting  in  that 
capacity  at  Waterloo.  He  attended  Napoleon  to  the  end  at  St. 
Helena,  performing  the  duties  of  private  secretary,  and  preparing, 
along  with  General  Gourgaud,  Alitnoires  pour  servir  h  ri/isloire 
de  France  sous  Napolion^  krits  d,  Sainte  HHhu  sous  sa  DictSe 
(1823).  Lending  countenance  to  the  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1840,  he  was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  but 
afterwards  pardoned.  In  England  he  published  Ricits  de  la 
Captiviti  de  NapoUon  d  Sainte  Hilhte  (1847).  He  also  wrote 
De  tArmie  Fran^aise  (1834),  and  Fragments  Religieux  inidits 
de  Napoleon^  recueillis  d  Sainte  IIHine  (184 1).  He  died  on  21st 
August  1853. 

Mon'ti,  Vincen'zo,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  Classicist  school, 
was  bom  at  Fusignano,  near  Ravenna,  February  19,  1 754,  and 
studied  at  Faenza  and  Ferrara.  Coming  to  Rome  in  1778,  he 
became  secretary  to  Luigi  Braschi,  nephew  of  Pio  VI.,  and  in 
rivalry  with  Alfieri  produced  the  tragedies  of  Aristodemo  (1787) 
and  Manfredi  (1788).  His  next  and  greatest  work,  Basvilliana 
(1793),  applauds  the  murder  of  Hugo  de  Basville,  the  agent  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  denounces  in  Dantcsque  language  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Yet  on  the  French  occupation  of  Italy  M. 
became  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  taking  refuge 
in  Paris  from  the  invasion  ol  Suwarrow,  there  composed  his 
Cantica  on  the  death  of  Mascheroni  (1800),  in  which  Louis 
XVI.,  the  'innocent  lamb'  of  the  preceding  epic,  figures  as  *a 
pitiless  tyrant.'  He  returned  to  Italy  shortly  after  Marengo, 
and  became  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Pa  via,  and  in  1805  historio- 
grapher to  the  newly-founded  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon's 
tall  M.  signalised  by  an  ode  in  honour  of  the  return  of  Astrsea, 
of  Justice,  that  is,  in  the  person  of  Franz  I.     He  died  at  Milan, 
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October  13,  1827.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeaifd 
under  the  title  Prosa  e  Poesie  (5  vols.  Flor.  1847).  See  Bknoli, 
Ragiofusmento  delta  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  M.  (Fer.  1837). 

Montill'a,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  33  im1« 
S.E.  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  on  the  line  of  railway  connecting 
that  city  with  Malaga.  It  has  linen  and  earthenware  maaufac- 
tures,  and  the  neighbouring  country  known  as  Campina  yieidt 
grain,  oil,  and  superior  wine.     Pop.  12,100. 

Montjoie  St.  Denis  (from  La  Montjoie  de  St  Denis,  n 
eminence  near  Paris,  where  St.  Denis  suffered  martyrdom),  th? 
war- cry  of  the  French  during  the  middle  ages.  Montjoie  ihecc; 
became  the  title  of  the  King-of-arms  in  France,  and  was  aI->o 
the  name  of  an  order  of  chivalry  instituted  in  the  12th  c  bf 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  to  combat  the  Saracens. 

Montlu'^on,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  od  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cher,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Moulins  by  rail  It 
has  a  Romano- Byzantine  cliurch  (SL  Pierre),  another  (Notre 
Dame)  dating  from  the  14th  c,  manufactures  of  iron-wares,  fir^ 
mirrors,  leather,  chemicals,  &c.  The  iamous  mineral  bailis  of 
Neris  are  10  miles  S.E.  of  M.     Pop.  (1872)  21,247. 

Montmorency  first  appears  in  French  histonr  in  958  as  t)i« 
name  of  a  chiteau,  whose  proprietor,  Burchard,  founded  the 
family.  In  1 100  we  find  the  lord  of  M.  disputing  with  Looi 
VI.  for  the  plains  of  St.  Denis^nd  afterwards  taken  primer 
at  the  battle  of  Brenneville.  STatthieu  de  IL  accomptnied 
Philippe- Auguste  on  his  crusade  of  1 19a  In  149a  wai  bon 
Anne,  who  became  the  first  Due  de  M.,  a  marshal  and  a  coc- 
stable  of  France.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  '  high  Calhclic 
party,'  and  acted  as  their  '  secular  arm.'  Over  FiBn9ois  L  be 
had  for  a  time  great  influence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  widi  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  formed  one  of  the  'black  coait'  of 
Henri  II.,  and  during  the  Italian  war  took  Metz  hy  goile. 
Though  he  led  an  army  against  Karl  V.,  the  slaggishDcss  vitk 
which  he  carried  on  war  in  Picardy,  and  his  skilless  condad  »t 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  lost  him  his  influence,  which  decii&ed 
still  more  on  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  conseaueot  vst^ 
the  Guises.  His  detestation  of  the  Huguenots,  and  his  fioaod^ 
interests  drew  him  to  the  side  of  that  family,  and  in  1561  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Triumvirate.  Against  the  Hugueoots 
he  operated  with  success  in  the  wars  of  1562-67,  but  died  of  1 
wound  received  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  November  12,  156". 
He  has  been  described  as  *  a  brutal  devotee,  the  typical  faoir: 
of  ignorance  and  reaction.' — The  traditions  of  the  house  were 
maintained  by  his  sons  Franyoifl  (bom  1530,  died  1579)^^ 
Henri  (born  1534.  died  1614),  each  of  whom  was  in  turn  I>Dt 
de  M. — Henry  IZ,  son  of  the  latter,  and  fourth  Dae  dcM. 
bom  at  Chaniilly,  31st  April  I575»  became  an  admiral  in  b:» 
seventeenth  year,  routed  the  Huguenots  in  Languedoc,  «« 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Rei- 
mont,  1630,  and  rose  to  be  a  marechaL  His  brilliant  orerr 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  block,  30th  October  165:. 
on  account  of  his  treasonable  alliance  with  Gaston,  Dc: 
d'Orleans.  The  last  scion  of  the  house  who  attamed  polit- 
cal  eminence  was  Matthieu,  Due  de  M.  (boni  lOthJs^T 
1776),  who,  escaping  destruction  at  the  Revolution,  liwd  to 
become  Foreign  Minister  under  Louis  XVIIL  He  diei  ^ 
Paris,  24th  March  1826.  See  Sismondi's  Histein  des  Fra*i£'J 
(vols,  iii.,  v.,  VL,  xv.-xxii.);  and  Kitchin's  Histmj  of  Irsiut 
(vol.  ii.  1877). 

Monto'ro,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  25  m^n 
E.  by  N.  of  Cordova  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  It 
lies  on  a  steep  ridge  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  vhic.) 
is  here  crossed  by  a  lofty  four-arched  bridge.  Olive  oil  islar^w' 
manufactured,  and  woollen  and  earthenware  industries  eii^ 
Pop.  10,50a 

Montpelier,  the  capiul  of  Vemiont,  United  States,  oo  tk 
Onion  River,  205  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Boston  by  rail  It  has  le^ 
churches,  a  Methodist  Seminaryand  Female  College,  two  \a£^y 
and  five  weekly  newspapers.  The  State  Capitol  at  M.  is  cw  •* 
the  finest  in  the  U.S.  There  is  a  considerable  general  w-t- 
Pop.  (1870)  3023. 

Montpell'ier,  a  town  in  S.  France,  department  of  Heni.\ 
on  the  river  Lez,  9  miles  from  the  Golfe  da  Lioo  by  the  (kat 
Canal,  and  304  miles  S.W.  of  Nismes  by  tail    It  isapictoit»?« 
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town,  boflt  OD  a  high  hill  standing  in  a  plain  covered  with  fruit- 
giniens  and  ooantnr-hoiises,  and  commanding  a  beaatiful  view 
towards  the  tea,  Mont  Ventouz,  and  the  Pyrenees.    M.  has  a 
Itilge  eipUiiade  shaded  with  trees,  a  triumphal  aichy  called  the 
Pofte  de  FejTOtt  (1691-92),  leading  to  the  Corinthian  colonnades 
U  the  Piaoe  de  Peyron,  from  which  extends  for  if  miles  an 
iqaeduct,  built  I753~66 ;  a  fine  hospital,  a  bourse,  ptUais  de  jus- 
tice, ftod  cathedral  of  St  Peter;  a  university  (1196),  with  a 
£u&ous  school  of  medicine  founded  in  the  12th  &  by  Arabian 
phyuoiosi  and  a  library  of  50,000  vols,  and  600  MSS. ;   a 
botsoicsl  garden  (the  oldest  in  France) ;  an  observatory,  and  a 
town  library  of  30,000  vols.    There  are  also  twenty-one  churches 
(ooe  Reformed),  the  Fabre  picture  gallery,  and  numerous  educa- 
liooal  and  charitable  institutions.    Af.  has  large  and  various 
industries.    It  manu£ictures  corks,  candles,  soap  (especially  in 
the  neighbouring  Villod^ve,  to  ;£'400,ooo  yearly),  silks,  woollens, 
luneon,  chemicals,  and  has  a  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  liqueurs, 
ulk-$tnfis,  and  articles  of  luxury.     Pop.  (1872)  57,727. 

Kontxeal,  a  dty  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  province 
of  (Quebec,  200  miles  N.E.  of   Lake  Ontario,  180  S.W.  of 
(}Debec,  and  335  N*  of  New  York.     It  stands  on  an   island 
of  dte  iame  name,  30  miles  long  bv   10  broad,  formed  bv 
j  the  confiuence  of  the  Ottawa  wiDi  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
ii  here  spumed  by  the  tubular  Victoria  Bridge  of  the  Grand 
i  Tnmk  KaUway    (l8|4-59),    with   24    piers    60   feet    high, 
;  lad  a  total  length  of  9184  feet     Behind  the  dty  rises  the 
wooded  Mont   Royal  (750  feet),  so  named  by  Cartier,  and 
whence  comes  the  modem  name  of  M.    Of  ^4  churches  Uie 
6oestafc  the  Catholic  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  (1824-20), 
I  with  itx  towers,  two  of  them  rising  to  213  feet;   and  the 
Anglicsa  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  with  its  spire  224  feet  high. 
I  Besides  the  M'Gill  University  (founded  1811)  and  University  of 
Bishop's  College  (1853),  the  Catholic  Montreal  College  (1773), 
M  St  Mary's  Collqge  (1852),  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
bcole  de  M^cine,  there  are  32  educational  institutions.    M. 
has  8  daily,  9  weekly,  and  13  other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  harbour,  90  miles  above  the  influence  ol  the  tide,  and  gener- 
ally frozen  over  from  December  to  April,  extends  for  3  miles,  and 
can  now  admit  ships  of  1800  tons  ourden.     It  is  Imed  for  one 
oiile  with  limestone  wharfs.     In  1873  there  entered  422  vessds, 
"^  J^f  453  tons ;  and  deared  527,  of  3^4,91 1  tons,    llie  value  of 
imports  in  the  same  year  was  $44,320,  £0 ;  and  of  exports  (grain, 
timber,  fun,  fish,  &&),  $19,679,118  ;  while  the  customs  revenue 
for  1870  amounted  to  $4, 128,052.     By  the  Grand  Trunk,  Meg. 
aiitic,  Intercolonial,  and  other  railways,  M.  is  connected  witn 
every  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  Allan 
mail  tteamcrs  ply  weeklv  between  Liverpool  and  M.  in  summer, 
&ad  Liverpool  and  Porthmd  during  the  winter  months.    M.  is  at 
oBce  the  commercial  capital  and  the  metropolitan  see  of  the 
Dominion,  and  till  the  reduction  of  the  troops  in  187 1  was  the 
military  headquarters  of  British  N.  America.     It  returns  three 
members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  to 
the  Qnebec  Legislature.     Pop.  (1871)  107,225,  of  whom  77,980 
were  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  French  Canadians.      Jacques 
Ciitier  discovered  in  September  1534  an  Indian  village,  Hoche- 
ligo,  near  the  site  of  which  thirty-nve  French  settlers  founded 
the  town  of  Ville  Marie  or  M.,  May  13,  1642.    Captured  bv 
17,000  English  under  General  Amherst,  September  8,  1760^  M. 
witnessed  the  rising  of  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty '  (1837),  was  the 
seat  of  Govemment  (1844-49),  <^d  "i  1875  ^"^<^  the  scene  of  a 
lerioos  bread  riot  and  disturbances  arising  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Catholic  anthorities  to  inter  Joseph  Guibord,  a  member  of 
(be  prxMcribed  L'Institut  Canadien,  in  consecrated  ground. 


XontnMe'  (Gael  Mmtvss^  'the  marshy  peninsula Oi  a  _. 
port  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Esk,  which  here  expands  into 
la  ahnost  land-locked  basin,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Dundee  by 
rail  It  is  a  thriving  seat  of  Uie  linen  industry,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  haiboors  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  there  bdng 
18  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  lowest  tides.  The  cUef  buildings 
aie  the  towo-hall,  the  parish  church  (1791),  and  the  Royal 
Lanatic  Asyhim  (1868),  erected  at  a  cost  of  /3D,ooa  There 
ve  statues  oC  Sir  Robot  Peel  and  of  Joseph  Hume,  who  was 
bora  here  in  1777.  Between  the  town  and  the  sea  extensive 
Unks  or  downs  extend  to  the  N.  M.  Basin,  which  forms  a  sort 
*^  roadstead  to  the  port,  7  miles  in  circumference,  is  shallow, 
tod  partly  left  dry  at  low  tide.  The  channel  by  which  the  waters 
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find  exit  is  impeded  by  the  island  of  Rossie  or  Inchbmyock,  and 
is  crossed  from  M.  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge,  432  feet 
long,  constructed  (1828-29)  ^X  a  cost  of  jf  20^000.  Communica- 
tion with  the  mainland  in  the  S.  is  completed  by  a  small  draw- 
bridge. In  1870  the  Board  of  Trade  erected  the  Scurdyness 
Lighthouse  (cost/2700)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  light 
visible  for  20  miles.  M.  has  (1877)  four  huge  flax-spinning  imfisy 
employing  over  2000  hands.  Shipbuilding  has  greatly  decreased 
of  late  years,  but  there  is  a  considerable  industi^  in  tmaber-saw- 
ing.  In  1876,  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  790  vessels  of 
114,562  tons.  M.,  with  Arbroath,  Forfiu',  and  Bervie,  sends 
one  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  (1871)  15,72a  Chartered  by 
David  I.,  M.  is  the  port  from  which  Sir  James  Douglas  sailed 
for  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  1330.  The 
famous  Marquis  of  M.  was  bom  here  in  161 2.  M.  was  the 
first  place  in  Scotland  where  the  Greek  language  was  taught, 
and  Its  educational  reputation  has  been  well  sustained  by  its 
modem  academy.' 

Montrose,  James  Grahame,  First  Marqtds  of,  son  of 

John,  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven,  was 
bom,  it  is  believed,  in  the  town  of  Montrose  in  161 2,  went  to 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1627,  and  married  Magdalene 
Carnegie,  daughter  of  Lord  Carnegie  of  Kiimaud,  about  three 
years  afterwards.  After  a  residence  at  Kinnaird  Castle  he 
sought  a  lareer  experience  of  life,  when  he  attained  his  majo- 
rity, by  traveL  In  France^  his  passion  for  arms  induced  him  to 
enlist  as  captain  in  the  domestic  service  of  Louis  XIII.  He 
appeared  at  the  Exi^lish  court  in  1636,  but  for  some  reason  now 
unknown  Charles  1.  overlooked  or  even  offended  him.  The 
result  was  that  M.,  returning  to  Scotland  in  the  following  year, 
threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  Covenanting  cause,  and 
hb  name  heads  a  project  for  a  'contribution'  in  February  1638. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
proceeded  to  Aberdeen  m  order  to  force  the  people  to  sign  the 
Covenant  But  the  adherents  to  the  Covenant  odng  few,  M. 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  carrying  the  ensign.  For 
Religion^  the  Covenant^  and  the  Country,  and  m  Mav  1639^  though 
no  plundering  was  allowed,  he  levied  an  impost  of  lo^ooo  marks 
from  the  people  of  Aberdeen.  Retuming  to  Aberdeen  later  on 
in  the  year,  he  found  the  Cavalier  leaders  dispersed,  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  their  strongholds,  begiiming  with  the  Tower  of 
Gight,  but  owing  to  fislse  ixuormation  and  me  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Aboyne,  he  retreated  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  15th  of 
June  at  the  Raid  of  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  19th  at  the  Bridge  of 
bee,  he  again  overcame  the  Cavaliers  and  established  the  Cove- 
nant The  same  autumn  M.  met  the  king  at  Berwick,  and 
though  on  the  20th  August  1640  he  led  a  contingent  of  the 
Covenanting  army  across  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream  agaiiut  Uie 
royal  forces,  some  said  '  that  on  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of 
ardour  was  but  a  mask  to  hide  treachery.'  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with  the  king.  M. 
was  therefore  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Edinbuigh  Castle 
(24th  July  1641)  on  the  charge  of  furthering  the  'Cumbernauld 
Baind,  a  covenant  which  was  supposed  to  thwart  the  cause  of 
the  original  one.  An  inquiry  into  that  and  an  allegation  that 
M.  plotted  against  the  life  of  Argyll,  ended  in  his  imprisonment 
till  1642,  after  which  he  joined  the  cause  of  the  king.  The  year 
1644-45  represents  the  most  brilliant  period  of  M.^  career.  It 
was  his  duty  to  raise  the  Highlands,  so  that  the  Scotch  army  in 
England  should  be  recalled.  Makmg  his  way  in  disguise  to 
Blair  Atholl,  he  unfurled  his  standard  and  sent  round  the  'fiery 
cross.'  With  1200  Irishmen  and  the  fighting  men  of  the  clans 
who  had  rallied  round  him,  he  advanced  to  Perth  and  routed 
the  mob  who  came  out  to  meet  him  at  Tippermuir  (September  i, 
1644).  He  then  marched  N.  to  Aberdeen,  met  the  Covenanting 
army  W.  of  the  city,  and  after  two  hours  fighting  dispersed  it. 
In  winter,  being  reinforced  by  Macdonald  of  Kolkitto,  M.  made 
a  swift  and  successful  raid  upon  Argyll  and  drove  him  firom 
Inverarv,  defeated  him  at  Inverlochy  (February  2,  1645),  pil- 
laged Elgin  and  Banffshire,  and  (April  3)  entered  Dundee  in 
triumph,  winning  victories  during  the  next  two  months  at  Auld- 
earn and  Alford,  and  on  August  6th  at  Kilsvth.  M.  was  now 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  but  in  travelling  to  recruit  his 
army  from  the  Borden,  he  was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh  by  a 
powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Leslie,  and  utterly  crushed. 
M.  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  few  followers^  A  new  effort  to 
arouse  the  clans  failed,  and  Charles  in  the  same  year  withdrew 
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M's  commission  as  lieutenant-general,  and  (3d  September  1646) 
he  sailed  for  Norway.  Being  ui^ed  in  Holland  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Charles  II.)  to  fight  for  the  royal  cause,  he  planned 
an  invasion  of  Scotland,  reached  the  Orkneys  with  1700  men 
(March  1650),  passed  to  the  mainland,  but  evoked  no  enthusiasm, 
and  at  Invercarron,  on  the  northern  border  of  Ross-shire,  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  Shortly  after,  he  was  captured 
by  Macleod  of  Assynt,  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  executed,  25th 
May  1650.  M.  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning  as  well  as  a 
warrior  by  natural  genius.  His  victories  were  often  softened  by 
clemency,  and  his  own  death  was  glorified  by  an  exhi])ition  of 
unflinching  manliness.  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (vols, 
vi.  and  vii.);  and  Mark  Napier's  Alefnoirs  0/  the  Marquis  of 
M.  (2  vols.  Edinb.  1 856). 

Montsde-Pietd  (Ital.  Afonti  di  Pietd^  i.^.,  *  charity-banks*)> 
institutions  for  lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  at 
low  interest  on  movable  property  deposited  as  security.  The 
first  of  these  was  founded  at  Perugia  in  1440  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Bamaba  di  Terni,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  the  poor  from  the  avidity  of  the  Jewish 
money-lenders.  The  good  re>ulting  from  its  gratuitous  loans 
gained  tlie  praises  of  the  clergy,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Monts  -  de  -  Piet^  in  Orvieto  (1445),  Viterbo  (1471), 
Bologna  (1475),  Parma  (1488),  Padua  (1491),  Florence  (1492), 
Milan  (1496),  Turin  (1519),  and  Rome  (1539).  They  gradually 
extended  to  other  countries.  The  first  in  Germany  was  founded 
at  Niimberg  in  1498,  in  Holland  at  Amsterdam  in  1578,  in 
Belgium  at  Brussels  in  1618,  and  in  France  at  Avignon  in  1577. 
The  M.-de-P.  of  France,  suppressed  during  the  first  Revolution, 
were  re-established  in  i8io5,  and  re-organised  in  1852.  They  are 
44  in  number,  annually  receive  pledges  representing  a  value  of 
two  million  pounds,  and  can  dispose  of  a  capital  equal 'to  one  and 
a  half  millions.  Four  of  them  lend  gratuitously,  the  others  at 
from  4  to  12  per  cent  Of  these  24  devote  their  profits  to  in- 
creasing  their  capital,  and  13  to  the  funds  of  hospitals. 

Montserr'at  (Lat.  Mons  i^rro/Mj),  a  mountain  in  N.E.  Spain, 
province  of  Catalonia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona.  It  consists 
of  breccia-like  rocks  of  Tertian  age,  resting  on  cretaceous 
formations,  and  rises  from  rich,  green  country,  an  isolated 
ridge  4060  feet  high,  stretching  from  £.  to  W.  Its  sides  are 
everywhere  cleft  by  deep  ravines  covered  with  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees.  On  the  W.  side  it  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  river 
Lobregat,  in  walls  985  to  2130  feet  high,  topped  with  fantastic 
peaks.  The  view  from  the  highest  summit  takes  in  all  Catalonia. 
Seen  from  Barcelona,  M.  seems  a  tabular  colossus  whose  crest  is 
split  into  numberless  peaks  like  the  edge  of  a  saw  {serra). 
Legend  tells  that  it  was  so  riven  at  the  Crucifixion.  Twelve  of 
the  highest  summits  bear  tmces  of  hermits'  dwellings ;  and 
on  the  E,  side,  at  a  height  of  1350  feet,  is  a  partly- mined 
Benedictine  monastery,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Carlist  insur- 
rection in  1827. 

Montflerrat,  an  island  in  the  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  belonging  to  Britain,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Guadaloupe, 
and  28  S.W.  of  Antigua.  Area  47  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  8693. 
Only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds. 
In  1874  the  revenue  of  M.  was  ;£^5io6;  expenditure,  ;f  5497 ; 
the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  13,289  tons 
(British,  12,171  tons) ;  the  value  of  total  imports  ;£^23,958  (from 
the  United  Kingdom,  ;f  7095),  and  exports  ^^33,079  (to  the 
United  Kingdom,  ;£"30,926,  of  which  sugar  was  ^ 23, 508).  The 
chief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the  S.  coast. 

Mon'za,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  on  the 
Lambro,  8  miles  N.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  The  Moduia  of  Theo- 
doric,  wiio  built  a  palatium  here,  M.  has  a  cathedral,  erected  in 
the  14th  c.  by  Campione  on  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Theode- 
linda  (595),  which  contains  the  tomb  of  that  Lombard  queen, 
and  the  Iron  Crown  (q.  v),  restored  by  the  Austrians  in  1866. 
Other  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Tirano,  con- 
taining frescoes  by  Luini  and  Ferrari,  the  Lyceum,  the  Broletto 
!  or  Town- Hall,  once  the  residence  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  and 
,  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  with  a  park  9  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  finest  gardens  in  Italy.  There  are  manufactures  of  cloth, 
hats,  and  leather.     Pop.  (1874;  25,288. 

Mood'y,  Dwight  Lyman,  bom  at  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, Februaty  5,  1837,  worked  as  a  farm  labourer  till  he  was 
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seventeen,  and  in  1856  came  to  Chicaga     Here  he  opened  a 
Sunday  School  for  looo  children,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Con- 

Segational  church,  and  here,  in  1 871,  he  was  joined  by  In 
avid  Sankey,   who,    born   at   Edinburgh,   Pennsylvania, 
August  28, 1840,  had  been  in  business  at  New  Castle  since  1855. 
Coming  to  Great  Britain  in  1873,  the  two  held  a  series  ofgig^n-  ' 
tic  revival  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  ud  < 
other  cities,  M.  preaching,  and  S.  singing  the  well-known  bymD% 
that  go  by  his  name.     Their  first  audience  at  the  AgricuiiunI 
Hall,  Islington,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  21,000,  audtbeiotil 
expenses  of  the  mission  amounted  to  ;f  28,396.  of  which  a  de&cit  | 
of  ;£'i38  was  left  by  public  contributions.     Since  their  retarn  to 
America  (1875)  they  have  continued  their  evangelisticirork  &t 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  places. 

Mooltan'  {MtS/tdn),  the  chief  town  of  the  division  anddis'rict  , 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  3  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  and  164  miles  S.W.  of  Lahoit. 
Pop.  (1868)  with  suburbs,  56,826.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  whicii 
has  suffered  much  in  war.  The  neighbourliood  is  covered  with  ' 
ruins,  and  to  the  N.  is  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the  Mohamine' 
dan  martyr,  Sham  Tabrezi.  In  1818  M.  was  captured  from  the 
Afghans  by  Runjeet  Singh,  who  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  booty 
of  four  millions  sterling.  In  the  second  Sikh  War  (1848-49)  M.  | 
was  bombarded  and  captured  (Jan.  1849)  by  General  Whish,  aod 
the  fort  subsequently  destroyed.  An  obelisk  preserves  the  memoiy 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaigns.  M.  b  a  great  centre 
of  trade.  It  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  Scinde,  Punjauh, 
and  Delhi  Railway,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  the  lodes 
flotilla,  under  the  management  of  the  same  railway  compinr. 
The  IcKcal  trade  in  1873-74  was  estimated  at  ;i^3i4,436  for  im- 
ports, and  ;£^I93,87I  for  exports.  In  1874  the  flotilla  steamers 
carried  to  and  from  M.  upwards  of  i6,coo  tons, valued  at  more  tfaaa 
one  million  sterling.  In  1876-77  European  piece-goods  to  the  ; 
value  of  j£'45,ocx>  were  imported  by  rail  from  Calcutta.  There 
are  special  manufactures  of  carpets,  silks,  and  silver  vises. —The 
district  of  M.  lies  between  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej  rireis,  ud 
borders  on  the  native  state  of  Bhawulpore.  Area  5927  sq.  mii&  ; 
pop.  (1868)  471,563.  There  are  thirty-nine  canals,  with  ta 
aggregate  length  of  632  miles,  of  which  only  II  miles  have  been 
added  since  the  commencement  of  Englbh  rule.  They  inigaie 
250,000  acres,  and  are  repaired  by  statute  labour.  By  their  meaos 
the  crops  were  saved  during  the  drought  of  1877.  The  staple 
crop  is  wheat ;  fruits  and  ve«;etables  are  also  abundant  See  Sir 
H.  Edwardes'  Year  on  the  Punjaub  Frontier. 

Moon,  The,  is  the  nearest  heavenly  body  to  our  earth,  roosii 
which  it  revolves  at  a  mean  distance  of  238,800  miles,  in  as  ellip- 
tic orbit  of  mean  eccentricity  '0549.  It  shines  solely  by  reflected 
light,  derived  chiefly  from  the  sun.  Consequently  the  araoam 
of  surface  which  is  visible  to  us  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  sun,  earth,  and  M.  At  full  M.,  whea  the  M.  ard 
sun  are  in  opposition,  f./.,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the 
whole  illuminated  hemisphere  is  seen.  At  new  M.  again,  whea 
sun  and  M.  are  in  conjunction,  the  illuminated  hemisphere  is 
wholly  turned  from  us,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  seen.  la 
certain  circumstances,  however,  the  dark  body  of  the  M.  ii  seeo 
projected  on  the  bright  disk  of  the  sun,  occasioning  a  solir 
eclipse  (see  Eclipses).  Such  a  phenomencm  would  occur  at 
every  new  M.  if  the  M.  revolved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  virtue,  however,  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orUt  t»> 
the  ecliptic  (the  mean  value  is  5°  8'  47" '9),  our  satellite  is  usually 
out  of  the  line  of  the  earth's  radios  vector,  and  eclipses  oal; 
occur  when  it  happens  to  be  at  or  near  its  nodes  or  points  st 
which  its  orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic  The  two  nodes  diameUK* 
ally  opposite  each  other  are  constantly  changing  their  poailioo, 
completing  a  single  revolution  in  6793 '391  days ;  and  liieyBUfc^ 
be  within  a  certain  definite  distance  from  the  positions  of  new  0^ 
full  M.  before  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  can  take  pbce.  Shor^lr 
after  new  M.,  our  satellite  is  seen  as  a  thin  crescent  setim.:  n 
the  W.  very  soon  aft  the  sun.  Frequently,  however,  ihe  dark 
body  of  the  M.  is  faintly  illuminated  by  light  reflected  from  tl* 
earth,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  phenomenon  popularly  known  aj 
the  *  old  M.  in  the  new  M.'s  arms.'  On  eadi  successive  ni^fci  w 
visible  crescent  increases,  and  the  time  of  setting  gets  later,  oi^''^ 
after  a  week's  time  it  has  reached  the  kaif-AI.  phase— the  ttd 
of  its  first  quarter.  In  another  week's  time  it  attains  fuU  Sf  — 
the  end  of  tne  second  quarter — after  which  it  diminishes  ihn'v^n 
its  decreasing  phases,  rising  befure  the  sun  at  inten'al*  w-i"--^ 
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gradudl/  grow  shorter  and  shorter  till  the  time  of  new  M. 
ooDcs  roimd  a^ain.     It  lakes  a  mean  period  of  29*530589  days 
to  complete  this  cyde,  which  is  the  synodical  month  01  lunation 
(see  Month).    The  time  of  the  M.'s  rotation  on  its  axis  is 
tbe  ojne  as  its  mean  sidereal  revolution  round  the  earth — 
I    27*321661  days.    Consequentiv  the  same  face  is  always  pre- 
\   scnted  towards  the  earth ;  and  we  never  see  the  other  hemi- 
ipberc^  except  when  certain  irregularities  of  motion  permit  us 
to  citch  a  glimpse  of  the  thin  scrips  that  lie  just  round  the 
t  visible  edge  (see  Libratzon).    Other  lunar  inequalities  are  dis- 
■  cosKd  onder  Lunar  Throry.     The  M.  is  2165  miles  in  dia- 
meter, has  a  mean  density  of  3*37  (that  of  water  being  i),  and 
I   has  t  mass  ^th  part  of  the  earth^    Under  the  telescope  the  sur- 
face of  the  M.  presents  a  very  diversified  appearance.     Plains, 
no&otain  chains,  ridges,  cralers,  valleys,  clefts,  and  faults  are 
I  plainly  recognisable.    Tliere  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  water  or  an  atmosphere,  nor  sign  of  life  of  any  kind. 
Recently,  however,  speculation  has  been  rSe  as  to  the  possibility  of 
!  t  be  KL  being  the  habitat  of  living  creatures.    Though  the  eminent 
utnroomers  Beer  and  Madler  regarded  the  surface  of  the  M.  as  not 
liaUe  U>  any  physical  changes,  recent  observations  by  Schroter, 
'  Webb,  Birt,  and  others,  indicate  changes  of  aspect  too  marked 
I   to  be  explained  solely  as  due  to  d^erences  of  illumination. 
'  .Veison  io  his  recent  work  ( The  Moon  and  the  Condition  and  Con- 
fipiratiM  of  its  Surface^  1876),  follows  out  Mattieu  Williams' 
M^^estion  of  the  nniversal  atmosphere,  condensed  by  gravitation 
I  00  tbe  fDifaccs  of  the  various  members  of  the  solar  system.  The 
coodenaation  will  of  conxse  depend  upon  the  mass  of  the  body ; 
I  and  calcohuion  gives  to  the  M.  an  atmosphere  whose  pres- 
sure does  not  exceed  ^th  part  of  that  of  our  earth's.    This  ex- 
treme rarity  majr  account  for  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence, 
,  Mch  as  the  refraction  of  stellar  light  during  ocodtation  of  a  star; 
aad  it  nggesta  a  reason  why  water  is  not  visible.    The  pressure 
a  sot  siScient  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  water  in  &e  fluid 
state.    It  may,  however,  be  present  in  the  solid  or  gaseous  state. 
Some  observers^   indeed,  have  described  peculiar  blue-tinted 
appearances  00  the  line  of  separation  between  light  and  dark- 
neis^  which  bear  resemblances  to  glaciers.     As  the  sun's  heat 
fcts  stronger  with  advance  of  the  lunar  day,  these  glaciers  may 
,  be  volatilised  into  vapour,  to  re-oondense  when  the  long  night 
comes  rooDd  again.    Life  may  in  such  circumstances  be  possible 
*-the  animals  hibernating  through  fourteen  days  of  darknfss, 
enclosed  in  a  shell  of  ice.    There  seems  no  doubt,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  M.  was  the  seat  of  extensive  volcanic  action. 
Tbe  average  height  of  the  mountains  is  5  miles ;  the  craters  and 
dicnlar  ranges,  a  marked  feature  of  the  M.,  vary  in  diameter 
fiom  a  few  hundred  feet  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ;  while  the  clefts, 
the  most  perplexing  of  all  lunar  features,  attain  a  length  of  300 
miles,    llie  explanation  of  the  physical  origin  of  these  is  still 
£u  from  complete,  since  in  our  earth  we  have  no  truly  analogous 
appearances  to  guide  us.    The  coincidence  in  time  between  the 
penods  of  axiad  rotation  and  orbital  revolution  has  been  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  retarding  effect  of  tidal  friction  at  a  time 
vbeo  the  surface  of  the  moon  was  molten.     From  observations 
of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  this  same  peculiarity  is  supposed  to 
extend  to  all  satellites,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
caas&    Under  Tides,  an  important  part  of  the  mutual  action  of 
(be  earth  and  M.  is  considered.     Of  late  years,  much  interest 
bas  been  revived  in  tbe  M^  and  photography  has  rendered  in* 
vaJoable  serrice  to  the  delineation  of  its  surface.      Excepting 
Neisoo's  book  above  mentioned,  which  is  a  valuable  compendium 
«f  recent  observations,  the  latest  work  on  the  subject  is   The 
Moon  (onsidtred  as  a  Planet^  a   Worlds  and  a  Sateilite^  by 
Nasmyth  and  Carpenter  (1874). 

Xoott,  Monntaiif  of  the  (Arab.  yeM-el^Komr)^  from 
(be  days  of  Ptolemy  supposed  to  be  a  lofty  range  crossing  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  £.  to  W.  in  the  region  of  the  equator, 
bas  been  identified  by  Beke  with  the  southern  continuation  of 
(be  Abyssinian  system^  which  traverses  the  country  of  the  Gallas 
and  Sndheli,  passing  the  equator  half-way  between  the  coast  and 
tbe  great  central  caves.  To  the  S.  of  the  equator  it  rises  in  the 
great  pealu  of  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro^  with  heights, estimated 
tf  12,000  aod  ao,ooo  feet  respectively. 

Moon-Blindneii,  or  Nootiu<nal  Amauro'sui,  is  a  disease 
which,  though  nue  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  wann  clinwitfa,  and  more  especially  among  seamen.  The 
fint  attack  generally  excites  great  alarm,  being  unaccompanied 
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with  any  premonitory  or  constitutional  symptoms.     M.-B.  pro* 
bably  depends  on  some  peculiar  state  of  the  retina,  rendering  the 

?re  insensible  except  to  light  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity, 
he  disease  is  generally  curable. 

Moon'ahee  (AfUtuhi)  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning 
a  '  writer  or  secretary.'  It  is  universally  applied  by  Europeans 
in  India  to  teachers  and  interpreters  of  Persian  or  Hindustani. 

Mooxudff  (AftSnsi/),  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning 
'  equitable  or  just.'  It  is  used  throughout  India  for  the  native 
judge  in  the  lowest  civil  courts  of  first  instance,  whose  limit  of 
jurisdiction  varies  in  tlie  different  Provinces. 

Moon'stone.    See  Felspar. 

Moore,  Johxi,  M.D.,  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Stirling,  1730,  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity,  and  in  1747  obtained  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Flanders.  After  tbe  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he 
went  to  Paris  as  surgeon  in  the  household  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador, Lord  Albemarle.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  commenced  practice  in  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  a  continental  tour,  and  on 
his  return  settled  in  London,  where  he  published  A  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  France^  Switterland^  and  Germany 
(^779)1  followed  by  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy 
(1781).  In  1789  appeared  his  once  popular  novel  Zeluco,  and  in 
1795  ^  ^*^^  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
This  was  followed  by  the  novels  Edward  and  Mordaunt  (i^oo\ 
which  now  lie  buried  in  oblivion.  His  last  work  was  an  edition 
of  Smollett,  with  a  memoir.  M.  died  at  London,  20th  Feb.  1802. 
Anderson  edited  his  works  in  7  vols,  with  memoir  (Edinb.  1820. ) 
— Sir  John  M.,  a  celebrated  and  popular  general,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  November  13,  1761.  In 
1776  he  joined  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot,  of  which  he  became 
heutenant-colonel  in  1790.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Corsica  in 
1794,  acted  as  brigadier-general  in  the  W.  Indies  in  1795,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  St  Lnde.  M.  assisted 
in  suppressing  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1797,  took  part  in  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799,  and  served  in  Egypt 
in  1800.  He  was  second  in  command  in  Sidly  in  1&2 ; 
after  which  he  was  charged  with  an  abortive  expedition  to 
Sweden.  In  1808  M.  received  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army 
sent  to  Portugal  to  aid  the  Spanish  resistance  to  the  French. 
He  pushed  forward  from  Salamanca  on  12th  December  with 
25,000  men  to  attack  Soult's  army,  and  had  defeated  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Sahagun,  when  he  learned  that  Madrid  had  fadlen,  and 
that  Napoleon  was  advancing  against  him  with  greatly  superior 
forces,  while  Soult  menaced  him  from  another  point  lliere- 
upon,  across  the  snows  of  a  mountainous  rqnon,  M.  made  a 
masterly  retreat  of  200  miles  to  CoruSa,  which  ne  reached  Janu- 
ary 13,  1809.  There  he  embarked  his  sick  and  artillery,  and 
without  cannon  defeated  Soult's  army,  January  1 6th.  He  died 
on  the  field  from  a  caimon-shot.  Monuments  are  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  at  Glasgow.  Ever  foremost 
in  the  post  of  danger,  M.  was  severely  wounded  on  many  a  well- 
fouffht  field.  His  dauntless  intrepidity  inspired  his  soldiers 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  Called  on  to  lead  one  forlorn  hope 
after  another,  his  patience  never  wearied  and  his  courage  never 
failed.  See  J.  C.  Moore's  Life  of  Sir  J,  M,  (2  vols.  1834),  and 
Napier's  History  of  the  IVar  in  the  Peninsula  (1832). 

Moore,  Thomait,  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  at  Dublin,  28th  May  1779.  His  first 
teacher  was  Samuel  Whyte,  who  also  taught  SheridaiL  Early 
noted  as  a  good  actor  and  mimic,  M.  contributed  verses  to  the 
Dublin  MagOMine  ythtii  fonrteeii,  and  in  1798  took  the  de^e 
of  B.  A.  at  Trinitv,  having  acquired  more  than  a  fair  reputation 
as  a  classical  scholar.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  an  ardent 
democrat  and  Irish  'patriot' — inverse.  Having  gone  to  London 
to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  published  by  subscription  a 
translation  of  Anacreon's  odes,  and  soon  forgot  the  woes  of  his 
country  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation.  In  1801  he  put  forth  the  Poetical 
Worhs  of  the  late  Thomas  Little,  Esq,,  which  were  well  received, 
though  reviewers  fell  foul  of  their  occasional  indelicaqr.  Lord 
Moira  appointed  M.  registrar  to  the  Admiralty  in  Bermuda, 
whither  he  repaired  in  1804 ;  but  finding  a  good  climate  could 
not  be  enjoyed  on  a  poor  salary  he  returned  in  three  months, 
travelling  through  America,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
publishe3  his  Odes  and  Epistles,    He  next  engaged  in  a  con- 
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genial  and  patriotic  task,  furnishing  appropriate  songs  to  the 
most  beaatiial  of  his  country's  national  airs.  The  Irish  Melodies 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1807  and  1834.  M.  was  now 
one  of  the  idols  of  society,  so  little  and  rosy  in  appearance 
that  he  could  only  be  likened  to  Cupid,  so  witty  a  versifier 
that  his  newspaper  squibs  were  city  talk,  and  a  morning's 
work  earned  a  small  income,  so  good  a  story-teller  and 
musician  that  he  made  the  lords  he  loved  so  dearly  laugh  and 
cry  by  turns  of  an  evening.  In  18 12  appeared  Intercepted  Letters^ 
or  The  Tkvopenny  Post  Ba^,  by  Thomas  Braum,  jun.^  in  which 
his  light  and  laughing  satire  attains  its  most  delicate  piquancy. 
Five  years  later  he  published  Lalla  Rookhy  a  gorgeous  Eastern 
romance  which  dazzled  the  public  for  a  season,  but  is  now  fast 
becoming  unreadable,  in  spite  of  its  various  lore  and  glittering 
fancies.  It  lacks  passion,  pathos,  and  the  shaping  spirit  of  ima- 
gination. The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris  (1818)  was  once  amus- 
mg.  In  1819  he  visited  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  and  formed  the 
friendship  which  led  to  his  editing  Tlie  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron  J  ivith  Notices  of  his  Life  (1830),  a  work  full  of  interest, 
but  too  copious,  and  too  lenient  in  its  criticism.  Of  his  later 
works  the  most  elaborate  are  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  (1823), 
The  Life  of  Sheridan  (1825),  The  Eticurean  (1827),  Life  and 
Death  of  Lord  Edviard  Fitzgerald  (iq^i).  Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion  (1833),  and  History  of  Ireland 
(1835).  Literature  proved  lucrative  to  M.,  but  he  remained  a 
spendthrift  to  the  end  of  life.  In  1835  a  pension  of;f  300  a  year 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  1850  his  wife  received  another;^  100. 
M.  died  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Devizes,  February  26,  1852. 
Most  of  his  work  is  passing  away,  and  will  soon  be  foi^otten  ; 
but  his  Irish  Melodies  are  imperishable.  They  are  not  all  good  ; 
many  are  even  trivial  and  poor,  but  the  finer  ones  have  a  radiant 
grace  and  vivacity  of  sentiment,  a  starry  sparkle  of  wit,  and  a 
faultless  finish  of  diction  that  must  yield  a  perpetual  pleasure. 
See  his  Memoirs^  Journals^  and  Correspondence ^  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  8  vols.  (Lond.  1852-56);  and  M's  Hitherto 
Uncollected  Writings,  edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd  (Lond.  1877). 

Moor-fowl,  a  name  given  to  the  Red  Grouse  or  Red  Ptar- 
migan (Lagopus  Scoticus),  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Rassores^ 
and  to  the  family  Tetraonidce.  The  M.  appears  to  be  confined 
in  its  distribution  to  Britain.  It  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour, 
variegated  with  black,  the  under  parts  being  light-red.  -The  legs 
and  toes  are  feathered.  The  eye  is  surmounted  by  a  crescentic 
patch  of  scarlet-coloured  skin.  The  average  length  of  this  bird 
IS  16  inches.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  eggs  number- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen. 

M001I16XL     See  Gallinule. 

Moorings  (Dutch,  marren,  *to  fasten;*  Fr.  amarrer ;  cf, 
Eng.  marline,  and  Lat.  mora,  *  delay '),  the  apparatus  to  which 
a  ship  is  fastened  when  stationed  in  a  harbour.  This  either 
consbts  of  two  anchors  fixed  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  by 
one  or  both  of  which  the  vessel  may  ride,  or  of  weights  (called 
mooring'blocks)  connected  by  chains  sunk  in  the  harbour. 

Moorish  Arohitecture.   See  Saracenic  Architecture. 

Moors  (the  Maurousioi  of  Greek,  and  Mauri  of  Latin  writers), 
an  African  race,  akin  to  the  Numidians,  who  inhabited  Mauri- 
tania (a.  V. ),  and  have  their  modem  descendants  in  the  Ama- 
zirghi  \cf  Maxues  in  Herod,  iv.  191)  branch  of  the  Berbers. 
They  figure  first  in  history  in  the  Punic  and  JugurthineWars, 
and  sided  with  Genseric,  the  Vandal  invader  of  Northern  Africa 
(429  A.D.).  Having  shared  in  the  reduction  of  the  Vandal  king- 
dom by  Belisarius  (533),  the  M.  were  next  conquered  and  con- 
verted to  Islam  by  the  Arabs  (698).  Many  of  them  followed 
their  conquerors  into  Spain  (709),  and  others  were  invited  over 
to  co-operate  against  the  Christians  (1091).  In  1225  was 
founded  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  (q.  v.),  the  capital  of 
which,  according  to  a  14th  c.  chronicler,  had  a  pop.  of  200,000. 
On  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1492,  such  of  the  M.  as  refused 
to  accept  baptism  were  expelled  from  Spain,  while  the  remnant 
that  complied — known  as  Christianas  Moriscos,  or  simply 
Moriscos — were  driven  by  cruel  persecutions  to  revolt  (1568-70), 
■nd  were  finally  banished  by  Philip  III.  in  1609. 

The  terms  Moor  and  Moorish  have  also  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Arab,  Saracen,  or  even  Mohammedan,  Hence 
*  morris  dance'  and  'nine  men's  morris*  in  English ;  the  frequent 
occurrence  in  France  of  such  words  as  For6t  des  Maures,  Mont 
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Maure,  &c  ;   and    Colebrooke's  application  of  the  term  *M. 
language '  to  Hindustani 

Moorshed'abad  {Mtlrshlddbdd,  '  the  city  of  the  priest,'  cri. 
ginally  called  Maksudabad),  the  principal  town  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  Bengal,  British  India«  mostly  sitnatexi  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti,  the  first  ofishoot  ot  the  Ganges, 
124  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  46,182.  The  kst 
Mohammedan  capital  of  Bengsd,  from  1704  to  1772,  and  still  the 
residence  of  the  Nawab,  whose  palace,  erected  in  1&40,  at  a 
cost  of  ;£'i6o,ooo,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  most  handsoicelr 
furnished,  is  conspicuous  from  the  river.  It  is  now  t  decajin^ 
city,  but  was  described  by  Lord  Clive  in  1759  as  being  as  ex- 
tensive, populous,  and  rich  as  London.  The  buildings  ar? 
mean,  except  the  palace,  the  Imambara,  and  the  Nizamut  Col- 
lege. The  manufactures  are  ivory  carving,  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, silk-weaving,  musical  instruments,  and  pipes.  Tbe 
city  is  called  after  the  Nawab  Moorshed  Cooly  Khan,  its  secood 
founder,  and  it  was  for  some  years  the  British  capital  of  Bengal, 
before  the  offices  of  government  were  fixed  at  Calcutta.  V^x. 
Nawab  Moorshed,  sometimes  known  as  Jaffier  Khan,  was  the 
most  skilful  of  all  the  administrators  of  Bengal  under  the  MogniL 
By  birth  a  Brahmin,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  slave  in  Persia,  as-i 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  a  renegade.  He  ruled  from 
1704  to  1725.  The  present  Nawab  of  M.,  whose  family  erijoy 
a  pension  of  ;£'i  50,000  a  year,  resides  in  England  near  Brighton 
— The  district  of  M.,  which  lies  between  the  river  Ganges  acd 
the  hills  of  Beerbhum,  and  is  bisected  by  the  Bhagirutti,  has  aa 
area  of  2578  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,353,626.  The  crop?  are 
rice,  pulses,  and  wheat ;  silk  and  indigo  are  declining  manufx:- 
tures.  The  towns  are  Berhampore^  the  dvil  and  military  head- 
quarters ;  Cossimbazar,  now  a  ruinous  swamp,  bat  the  former 
site  of  many  European  factories ;  and  the  marts  of  Jangipar, 
Jiagunge,  and  Dhulian.  The  trade  by  river  and  rail  is  cooiider- 
able,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Jain  merchants.  In  the  year  1S76-77 
the  exports  were  valued  at  more  than  a  million  sterUng,  chiei^j 
silk,  rice,  pulses,  wheat,  indigo,  and  oil-seeds ;  the  imports  a: 
^^740,000,  chiefly  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Moomk'  (Casnamis  BennettO^  a  species  of  Cassowary  (q.  t.), 
discovered  by  Devlin  about  1857,  and  described  by  Dr.  Bennett. 
It  occurs  in  New  Britain.  Its  height  is  3  feet  or  more,  and  ns 
colour  is  reddish,  mixed  with  black.  The  naked  skm  of  the  neck 
has  irridescent  hues.  The  head  has  a  hard,  black,  and  shims,' 
horn-plate.  Each  foot  has  three  toes,  the  cLuw  of  the  inner  toe 
being  three  times  the  length  of  the  others.  The  voice  is  d^ 
scril^  as  a  whistling  sound.  The  wing  has  four  spiaocs  pro- 
cesses, while  the  nearly-related  cassowary  has  five.  The  M. 
becomes  very  tame  in  captivity,  and  appears  to  posses  a  ^^ 
degree  of  intelligence. 

Moplahfl,  a  tribe  of  Mohammedans  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  S.  India,  numbering  about  600,000.  They  are  an  .\r:^w 
race,  recruited  by  converts  from  Hinduism  during  the  persco:- 
tion  of  Hydcr  Ali  and  Tippu.  Hardworking  cultinion  anJ 
enterprising  traders,  they  are  liable  to  serious  outbreaks  of  reit- 
gious  fanaticism.  In  1855  the  Collector  of  Madura  wis  nor- 
dered,  and  again  in  1873  nine  fanatics  rushed  upion  the  btjonets 
of  a  detachment  of  European  troops,  who  are  always  staiioovd 
in  the  district 

Mo'ra  (J/,  excelsa)  is  a  gigantic  timber-tree  of  British  Cii;i^» 
and  Trinidad,  belonging  to  the  Casalpimea  sub-order  of  U^*- 
minosce.  The  tough  and  close-grained  wood  is  imported:^ 
ship-building  purposes,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  B^ 
bark  is  astringent  and  suitable  for  tanning,  and  the  Ui^e  f^-^ 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  food  in  times  oT scarcity. 

Mora'ceSB,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  shrtbs 
and  herbs,  sometimes  climbers,  having  a  milky  juice,  and  cioi^  7 
related  to  the  Nettle  family.  The  greater  number  of  spcoes  trr 
those  of  the  genus  Ficus — the  fig,  india-rabber,  banyan,  &c^>^ 
another  important  member  of  the  order  is  Madura  ^eton^  tlz 
Fustic. 

Morad'abad  {Mtlrdddbdd),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  / 
the  same  name  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  oc  ik- 
right  bank  of  the  Ramgunga  river,  and  a  newly  opened  lu:  ^ 
on  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  railway,  100  miles  N.EL  of  L^^ 
and  838  N.W.  of  Calcntta.  Pop.  (1872)  62,417.  The  a> 
tonments  lie  W.  of  the  town.    Daring  the  Mutiny  of  iS57f  ^ 
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aplinc  a&d  order  were  presenred  for  some  time  by  the  personal 

,  exertionsof  the  Jodge;  and  finally,  after  the  outbr^k  at  feareilly, 

,'  (be  £iin>petns  nfeiy  escaped  eiUier  to  Meerat  or  Nynl  TaJ. 

The  ^sinct  of  M^  which  is  bounded  N.  1^  the  hills  of  Knmaon, 

ks  IB  area  of  227a  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  1,122,437.     It  is 

irryated  bj  small  canals ;  the  crops  are  wheat,  millets,  rice, 

,  Indiui  corn,  mgar-cane,  and  cotton.     Oil-seeds,  sugar,  and  raw 

oottoB  ire  exported  by  rail,  and  piece-goods  imported. 

JCdnina'.    See  Glaciexs. 

MonlltiMi  See  Mysteries,  Miracle  Plays  and  Moral- 

mis. 

Vor^ali.   See  Ethics. 

Komlio^  the  anc.  Murawum^  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province 
of  Coieiua,  on  the  W.  side  of  Monte  Pollino,  3^  miles  N.  of 
CoRDta,  near  a  rained  town  and  castle ;  has  silk  and  cotton 
iadttstiie^    Popi  (1874)  8910. 

Xbtaf  (Ger.  Morten),  a  Swiss  town  in  Freibarg,  on  the  Lake 

of  ML,  whidi  is  6  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  is  connected  by  the 

River  Brm  with  the  Lake  of  NeuchAtel,  7  miles  distant  to 

the  W.    It  is  a  wealthy  town,  and  its  narrow  arcaded  streets 

ire  overshadowed  by  an  old  castle  which,  with  a  garrison  of 

15,000  Bernese,  resisted  for  tep  days  the  artilleiy  of  Charles  of 

fioijgnndy.    The  fiunoos  battle  of  M.,  the  bloodiest  of  the  three 

comests,  in  which  the  Duke  lost  his  'Gut,  Muth,  and  Blut,' 

was  fought  22d  June  1476.     The  Bernese,  with  allies  irom  the 

Khine  acies,  numbered  34,000,  or  6000  less  than  the  enemy ; 

jet  the  Borgundians  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men, 

and  of  til  their  ammunition  and  baggage.    A  marble  obelisk, 

65  ktt  h^b,  was  raised  on  the  battlefield  in  1822. 

Moitttiii,  Leandro  Fernandez  de,  a  Spanish  poet  and 

dnmatisL  the  son  of  Nicolas  Fernandez  de  M.,  also  a  dramatist 

ii  737-1780),  was  bom  at  Madrid,  March  10^  176a    His  amusing 

eomedy,  £1  Vufo  y  la  mfla^  was  first  acted  in  179a     From 

1792  ro  1794  he  traTelled  throughout  Europe  for  the  purposes 

of  dramatic  study.     After  his  return  to  Spain  he  producM  El 

Barom  (1803),  La  Mogigata  (1804),  El  si  de  las  Ninas  (1806, 

one  ofhts  best  plays),  seyeral  other  comedies,  translations  from 

Shakespeare  and  Moli^  and  Lection  JbeticOj  satirical  pieces. 

The  fear  of  the  Inoutsition  induced  him  to  abandon  writing  for 

tile  stagey  and  he  tnereupon  began  his  great  hbtorical  work, 

Ori^na  dd  Teairo  Espailot.    M.  became  chief  of  the  Royal 

Ubniy  under  Joseph  Bonaparte.    On  the  return  of  Ferdinand 

IB  1814,  he  fied  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  21st  June  1828.    M. 

is  called  the  'Spanish  Molito,'  but  the  flattering  phrase  excites 

t  mile.    His  Obnu  CompUtas  were  published  at  Madrid  (6  vols. 

fSjo>3r);  a  good  edition  by  Revadeneyra  in  1848.    A  French 

iraasiation  appeared  in  1855.     See  Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of 

•^OM,  by  James  Kennedy  (Lond.  1852). 

KoniVa  (Slav,  'border  river,'  Ger.  March,  the  Roman 
Marur),  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  country  it  gives 
Biae.  It  rises  in  the  Schneeberg,  on  the  S.  frontier  of  Silesia, 
Aovs  in  a  southerly  direction,  receives  the  Thes,  Oskava,  Taya, 
^.  and  joins  the  I>anube  25  miles  below  Vienna  after  a  course 
of  21 2  miles,  of  which  only  50  are  navigable.  The  boundazy 
between  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary  in  its  lower  course,  its 
niley  has  beoi  the  scene  of  many  battles,  including  Aspem, 
Wagnm,  and  Esslii^. — Another  n.  (Marchus),  nearlv  200  miles 
Ion;,  rises  in  Bolgana,  flows  N.  through  Servia,  and  joins  the 
Dinube  45  miles  below  Belgrad. 

lldra'Tia  {Ger.  Mahren\  a  crown-land  of  Austria,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  W.  by  Bohemia,  S.  by  Lower 
ABstna,  and  E.  by  Galicia  and  Hungary.  Area,  0583  sq. 
milci ;  pop.  (1869),  2,017,274.  M.  lies  in  the  an^le  formed  by 
the  teimaiion  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Sudetic  range,  and 
Is  eodosed  on  the  W.  by  a  lofty  plateau.  It  descend  from 
the  N.E.  in  three  mountainous  terraces,  respectively  2000^ 
150Q,  and  1 100  feet  high,  till  it  reaches  the  open  plains  in  the 
S.W.,  watered  by  the  Morava  and  its  affluents.  M.  is  singu- 
lariy  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  rich  valleys  and  plains 
yJcMiag  abundance  of  grain,  beet-root  (iif545>973  cwts.  in 
1S71),  hops,  hemp,  ftu,  fruit,  and  wine  (3,273,147  g^ons).  Of 
tie  vaUat  one-half  is  arable^  one-fourth  under  forest,  one-tenth 
m  pasture,  and  oo^twelfth  occupied  by  gardens.  There  is  a 
Mondenhle  mining  iadnstiy  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  the 


principal  minerals  are  iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  meerschaum.  A 
larse  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  rearing 
of  horses  (in  1872,  118,469),  catUe  (S37,30S)#  "heep  (323,503), 
goats  (54it536)i  swine  (161,419),  bees  (68,865  hives),  geese  and 
ducks  (14,000^000),  and  hens  (7,000,000),  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  beet-sugar,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  tobacco^  glass, 
and  machinery.  Thit  inhabitants  are  Czechs  and  Poles,  to  the 
number  of  1,500^000 ;  the  Germans  amount  to  519,400.  In  the 
S.  there  is  a  colony  of  some  1580  Croats.  All  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  53,000  Protestants  and 
42,000  Jews.  Olmiits  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
Brunn  has  a  technical  institute.  Briinn  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Olmtitz,  Iglau,  Zwittau,  and  Prossnitz.  M.  has  an 
important  transit  trade^  which  is  carried  on  over  excellent  roads 
and  extensive  railways. 

History, — An  independent  Slavic  kingdom  in  the  9th  c 
and  named  from  the  river  Morava  (Slav,  'border  river'),  M* 
originally  included  the  N.  part  of  Hungary.  It  rose  to  its 
greatest  power  under  Zwentibold,  who,  however,  was  defeated 
and  depnved  of  part  of  his  territory  by  the  Magyars  under  Arpad 
in  894.  The  land  was  Christianised  by  Cvril,  made  tributary 
to  Bohemia  1029,  and  raised  into  a  markgrafdom  by  Fried- 
rich  I.  in  1 182.  By  succession  it  passed  with  Bohemia  to 
Austria  after  the  death  of  Ludwig  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz, 
1526.  It  has  been  a  separate  crown-land  since  1849  See  the 
works  of  Wohiy  (6  vols.  Briinn,  1835-40),  Koristka  (Vien.  1861), 
and  Dudik  (5  vols.  Briinn,  i86a-70- 


properly  Moravian  Brethren.  The  name 
of '  Brethren  of  thq  Law  of  Christ  *  was  assumed  by  certain  fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss  (q.  v.),  belonging  especially  to  the  Tabor- 
ites  (q.  v.),  who  were  found  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  in  the 
15th  c.  In  1467  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  under  the 
name  of  the  '  United  Brethren,'  being  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  'Brethren'  respectively.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  c  they  numbered  200^000^  but  in  1627 
they  were  driven  from  both  countries  and  took  refuge  in 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  The  modem  sect  of  M.  B.  was 
founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  been 
educated  chiefly  among  the  Pietists,  of  Halle,  and  had  the  de- 
sire to  realise  the  idea  of  his  godfather  Shener  and  found  a 
churdi  within  the  Church.  With  this  object  he  founded  a  colony 
on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia,  June  1722,  and 
appointed  a  zealous  young  Pietist^  J.  A.  Rothe,  as  pastor  of  the 
parish.  The  nudens  of  ue  settlement  was  Christian  David,  one 
of  the  old  Hussite  Moravians,  and  two  brothers,  Augustin  and 
Jakob  Neisser,  with  thehr  families,  who  built  the  first  houses  of 
a  village  which  received  the  name  of  Hermhut  ('  Watch  of  the 
Lord '),  and  increased  so  fast  that  in  ten  years  after  it  contained 
600  inhabitants.  At  first  the  settlement  was  simply  a  community 
of  Lutheran  Pietists,  but  about  1727  disputes  arose  among  them 
as  to  Election  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  some  of  them  began 
to  forsake  the  parish  church  and  hold  separate  services  in  a  hall 
in  the  village.  A  reconciliation  having  taken  place,  the  name  of 
the  old  M.  B. — '  United  Brethren ' — was  adopted,  as  well  as 
their  plan  of  forming  an  oiganised  ministry,  namely  of  choosing 
'elders'  by  lot  A  few  years  after  (1734)  David  Nitschmann 
was  chosen  bv  lot  and  consecrated  a  bi^op  by  D.  £.  Jablonsl^, 
Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Senior  Bishop  of  the  dis- 
persed Brethren. 

In  1736  Zinzendorf  was  banished  from  Saxony  for  '  teaching 
iislse  doctrine  and  disseminating  danserous  prindples,'  and  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  establiSiing  tnroupfhout  Europe 
settlements  similar  to  the  original  one,  and  organising  the  mission 
work  of  his  sect  At  the  end  of  1873,  ^  whole  number  of  M. 
in  Germany  was  69,139 ;  in  Great  Britain  5548 ;  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  7771 ;  in  N.  America,  11,375  ;  and  their  total  number, 
including  all  missions,  was  95,924.  Their  chief  settlements  in 
England  are  Fulneck  near  Leeds,  Fairfield  near  Manchester,  and 
0<£brooknear  Derby.  Their  theological  position  is  that  of  the 
Evuigelical  Lutherans,  or  very  nearly  that  of  the  Evangelicals  in 
the  Church  of  England.  See  Hagenbach's  German  Rationalism 
(Claik,  Edinb.  1865),  and  the  Moravian  MamuU^  published  at 
Bethlehem,  U.S. 

Mor'ay  (Celtic,  'the  land  on  the  sea^coast'),  the  former 
name  of  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Sootland*  now  called  Elginshire 
(q.  V.)  from  its  capital 
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Moray  Firth,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland,  extending  for  about  60  miles  between  the  counties 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  on  the  N.W,,  and  Inverness  and  Elgin  on 
the  S.E.  Its  extreme  width  from  Tarbetness  to  Burghead  is 
15  miles,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms.  It  is  continued  S.  by 
Inverness  Firth,  and  W.  from  Inverness  by  Loch  Beauly, 
which  receives  the  River  Beauly.  Its  N.  shore  is  indented  by 
the  narrow  Cromarty  Firth,  20  miles  long.  Inverness  Firth  is 
the  N.  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  name  M.  F.  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  greater  inlet  stretching  from  Wick  to 
Fraserburgh,  and  including  M.  F.  proper  and  Dornoch  Firth. 
M.  F.  has  good  herring  and  haddock  fishenes, 

Morl>id  Appe'tite  may  consist  of  an  excessive  and  irresis- 
tible desire  for  food  which  is  natural  and  healthy,  for  unusual 
articles  of  diet,  or  for  such  articles  as  are  positively  injurious  or 
revolting.  Excessive  appetite  is  occasionally  characteristic  of 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  it  may  be  developed  after  recovery 
from  acute  and  exhausting  diseases.  Chloretic  and  hysterical 
women  have  frequently  an  inordinate  desire  for  such  articles  as 
chalk  and  lime,  and  abnormal  appetite  is  common  to  women  in 
the^  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  Unnatural  appetite,  or  the 
desire  to  devour  articles  which  are  not  food,  and  which  are 
utterly  revolting,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  pregnancy,  and 
is  common  among  the  insane. 

Morl>ilia]i  (Celt.  *  little  sea'),  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  is  bounded  N.  by  C6tes-du-Nord,  E.  by  lUe-et-Vilaine, 
S.E.  b^  Loire-Inferieure,  S.W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  W. 
by  Finistirre.  Area,  2623  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  490,352.  The 
coast-line^  broken  by  five  bays  and  by  the  promontory  of 
Quiberon,  is  fringed  by  numerous  islands,  of  which  Belleisle 
(q.  V.)  is  the  largest.  Heath-clad  offshoots  of  the  Montagnes- 
Noires,  rising  in  the  N.  to  590  feet,  and  sloping  gradually  south- 
wards into  vast  fertile  plains,  give  rise  to  the  Oust,  Blavet,  and 
other  streams.  The  climate  is  moist  and  temperate,  and  the 
soil,  though  badly  cultivated,  yields  abundance  of  com,  flax, 
hemp,  and  fruits,  905  sq.  miles  being  under  crops,  and  1058 
heath  and  pasture,  while  9,700,000  gallons  of  cider  are  made 
annually.  Cattle-rearing,  pilchard  fisheries,  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  linen,  and  iron-mining,  are  the  chief  industries.  Two 
branch  lines  of  railway  and  one  canal  traverse  the  department, 
the  principal  towns  of  which  are  Vannes  and  L'Orient 

Mor'dants.    See  Dyeing. 

Mor'daiint,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  son  of  Lord 
Mordaunt,  was  bom  in  1658,  served  in  the  navy  under  Admirals 
Torrington  and  Narborough,  and  forsook  it  for  the  army,  in 
which,  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  he  gained  some  credit.  After 
the  Revolution- of  1688,  in  which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  M.  gained  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  and 
was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth.  In  1697  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Peterborough.  It  was  not  till  1705  that  he  found  his 
trae  sphere  of  action,  when  he  was  nominated  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  English  and  Dutch  soldiers  sent  to  assist  the  Arch- 
Duke  Karl  of  Austria,  who  was  straggling  for  the  Spanish 
crown.  He  occupied  Valencia  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
would  have  marched  to  Madrid  had  he  been  allowed.  After 
besieging  Barcelona  for  three  weeks,  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Monjuich,  and,  with  a  small  band  of  men,  forced  the  town 
to  capitulate.  He  set  the  Catalans  against  the  Castilians,  and 
chased  Count  Las  Torres  into  the  mountains,  retuming  in 
triumph  to  Valencia  (Febraary  1706).  With  3000  men  he 
harassed  a  Spanish  army  which  had  gone  to  the  rescue  of 
Barcelona,  and  compelled  a  French  fleet  which  had  appeared 
before  the  town  to  withdraw.  Once  more  M.  wished  to  make  a 
rapid  march  on  Madrid.  His  counsels  being  for  a  second  time 
rejected  he  retired  to  Genoa,  but  the  good-fortune  of  the  Austrians 
then  forsook  them.  In  January  1707  he  again  joined  them  as  a 
simple  volunteer,  but  was  recalled  to  England,  received  a  Par- 
liamentary recognition  of  his  services  (January  171 1),  performed 
diplomatic  services  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Sicily,  became  govemor 
of  Minorca,  and,  under  George  I.,  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  naval  forces,  lie  died  at  Lisbon,  25th  October 
1735.  M.  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Swifl,  Pope,  and  Berke- 
ley, and  wrote  some  indifferent  trifles  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
was  a  rash,  showy,  courageous  man,  surprisingly  fertile  in  in- 
genious expedients  that  perplexed  his  slower- witted  adversaries, 
and  altogether  one  of  tne  most  unique  and  interesting  charac- 
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ters  of  his  age.  See  Lord  Mahon's  JVar  of  Succession  in  Spain  ; 
Macaulay's  History  of  England^  and  Eliot  Warbuton's  Mmar 
of  C,  M,,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth^  with  SeUction: 
from  his  Correspondence  (Lond.  2  vols.  1853). 

More,  Haniifth,  an  English  authoress,  was  bom  at  Staple* 
ton,  2d  February  1745,  and  kept  a  school  at  Bristol  for  some 
time.  Her  flrst  work  was  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  Tkt  Sear.k 
after  Happiness  (i  773).  Her  literary  life  was  long  and  succeufaL 
She  died  at  Clifton,  7th  September  1833.  Of  ber  ram 
works  these  are  the  best : — Sacred  Dramas  (1782X  An  Esti- 
mate  of  the  Religion  of  the  fashionable  World  (1791),  Strktura 
on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Education  (1799)^  CaUks  m 
Search  of  a  Wife  (1809),  Practical  Piety  (1811),  H.  Bl  was  la 
excellent,  pious,  and  sensible  lady;  but  she  always  wrote 
books  with  a  moral,  and  occasionally  the  moral  is  the  best  of 
them.  Her  poetry  is  still  less  read  now  than  her  prose.  A  cos* 
plete  edition  of  her  works  in  1 1  vols,  appearea  in  1853.  bcc 
Roberts'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mn,  H»  M. 
(Lond.  4  vols.  1834).  MX  Letters  to  Zachaxy  MacanUj  vm 
published  in  i86a 

More,  Henry,  bom  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  OctoVr  1:, 
1614,  was  educated  at  Eton,  afterwards  studying  at  Chriss 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Earlf 
abandoning  the  Csdvinism  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  be  p^t 
himself  up  to  mysticism,  studying  in  particular  the  writings  0/ 
the  Neoplatonists.  In  1642  he  published  Psychodia  FlabneCy 
or  a  Platonical  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  much  subtk  thoQ|b: 
clothed  in  poetry  never  better  than  Bunyan's.  He  likewix  pvb- 
lished  The  Threefold  Cabbala,  an  explanation  of  the  first  dupteis 
of  Genesis,  The  Mystery  of  Godliness,  The  Mystery  of  Iidqmiy,  A 
Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Medela  Mundi,  or  Ctn 
of  the  World,  and  other  books  of  less  importance.  He  wis  tbe 
last  of  those  in  England  who  embraced  the  Renaissance  Plato&iss 
of  Italy.  His  phUosophy  attempted  to  make  matter  cootin^ert. 
metaphysics  bemg  with  him  the  science  of  incorporeal  cxistoKe. 
His  ethics,  like  mose  of  all  Platonists,  were  high  toDed;  pR£* 
tically,  he  was  benevolent  to  a  fault,  and  although  di^ying^ 
amusing  amount  of  naive  eeotism,  his  writings  imbue  tbe  i»kr 
with  sincere  admiration  and  respect  for  their  author.  He  tiu>* 
lated  his  works  into  Latin  in  1079.  Refusing  tempting  offiss  ^ 
church  and  university  preferment,  he  lived  we  life  of  t  redcse, 
and  died  ist  September  1687.  See  his  Life,  by  Ward,  (Looi  1^ 
ed.  1 712),  and  Vaughan's  Hours  with  the  Mystics  (Lood.  1856; 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  only  son  of  Sir  John  M.,  a  judge  ^ 
King's  Bench,  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  London,  147&  ilc  «x- 
sent  to  St  Anthony's  School,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  tnd  tbei>:r 
passed  as  a  page  into  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  a  geoeni.^ 
patron,  who  discovered  his  rare  gifts,  predicted  his  fntue  £uv, 
and  sent  him  to  Oxford  in  1497.  He  entered  Canteibarr,  cov 
included  in  Christ's  College,  learned  Greek  of  Grocyn  sod  U'> 
acre,  made  lifelong  friends  of  Erasmus,  Latimer,  and  otbcn,  ari 
proceeded  to  London  with  the  reputation  of  great  scholarship  iaI 
refinement  At  Lincoln's  Inn  he  studied  law  ;  and  dnring  tb 
period  of  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  become  somewhat  fu> 
atical  in  his  religous  observances,  wearing  hair  shirts,  scorn?  ^ 
himself  on  Fridays,  and  subjecting  himself  to  other  peoucs^' 
the  utmost  severity.  He  recovered,  however,  at  sight  of  s  MiS 
Colt,  in  Essex,  whom  he  married,  soon  after  entering  FSarliisKSt 
and  being  called  to  the  bar.  M.  was  rapidly  attaining  ciisSi3c< 
tion  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  when  his  effective  opposiiicc  ^'' 
the  marriage-grant  of  the  Princess  Margaret  kist  him  ibe  Ciuxr 
of  Henry  Vll.,  and  almost  brought  about  his  expulsion  firoei  tt 
country.  But  the  son's  smile  succeeded  the  father^s  fro^r  • 
Henry  VIIL  pressed  him  with  favours.  In  lSi4;-«5  ^  '"'•* 
employed  in  two  embassies  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1516  » 
became  a  Privy  Councillor ;  in  1 52 1  Knight  and  Tret«B«*'  "* 
Exchequer ;  in  1523  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ComrooBS ;  n  V<» 
Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  in  IC29  sscce^^  •* 
the  disgraced  Wolsey  as  Lord  Chancellor.  By  Ous  tine  hr  U. 
written  the  History  if  the  Life  and  Death  tf  King  Eduar:  ♦., 
and  of  the  Usurpatum  of  Richard  IIL,  prchMy  fooadea  ci 
Morton's  daU  (1509,  printed  in  1557),  and  C/ttpia,  pnbte^  J 
Latin,  first  at  Louvain  (1516),  next  at  Basel  (I5s8)»  •f"'  ^  |f 
English  translation  of  Robinson  in  1^51.  In  this  ^*^ft*/'* 
name  is  Greek  for  '  nowhere ; '  in  his  letten  he  aoaetima  L<&- 
nises  it,  as  Nusfuama),  M.  discourses  of  an  ideal  state  w:ui  i-^ 
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bvs.  The  book  is  a  loosely-biiilt  romance^  after  the  pattern  of 
Pkto'i  RepuUk,  wherein  much  is  plainly  fimtastic  ana  chimeri- 
caJ,  and  much  plausible  and  sensible :  under  all  its  extravagances 
there  nms  a  current  of  earnestly  suggestive,  philosophic,  catholic 
tlxnght,  stnngely  oontiastinp;  wiUi  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
eten  with  M/s  own  conduct  in  one  particular.  The  last  chapter, 
*0D  the  religion  of  the  Utopians,*  is  the  first  word  in  behalf  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  Toleration  to  be  found  in  the  Elnglish  or 
any  odier  tongue ;  but  his  bitter  hostility  to  the  Reformers — 
Tjmdale  especially — productive  of  Thd  Dialogye  (1529),  The 
Sufp&aJion  of  Souls  (1529),  &c.,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
wise  and  gentle  liberality  of  his  immortal  book,  and  is  the 
ooly  shadow  ou  his  lofty  character.  It  may  be  noticed  by 
WIT  oT  eztennation»  that  the  Utopia  was  published  before  the 
Raonnttion  bad  begun,  and  when  good  men  still  thought  of 
pori^riog  the  Church  without  the  violent  remedy  of  secession* 
To  11  the  policy  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  seemed  levolu- 
tkxuuy  and  anarchic.  Even  in  the  passage  where  the  religion 
of  the  Utopians  is  discussed,  he  uses  language  which  shows  his 
aveisioo  to  violent  and  unbridled  speech ;  and  there  was  much 
is  the  demeanour  and  speech  of  the  early  Protestants  to  lead  M. 
to  appose  that  he  was  suppressing  treason  rather  than  strang- 
ling uberty.  It  is  marvellous  to  note  how  many  things  Hi.  says 
are  practiied  only  in  Utopia,  which  have  since  been  extended 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  civilised  countries.  Admirers  of 
the  Ballot  Act,  «^.,  may  6nd  it  in  Bk.  ii.  chap.  3.  Altogether 
ooe  is  struck  with  the  prescient  or  prophetic  character  of 
R's  politics.  In  1532  the  reason  of^  M.'s  appointment  as 
doncellor  became  apparent.  Henry  desired  him  to  give  his 
approval  of  Catherines  divorce.  M.  delayed  answer,  but  fore- 
Kcing  only  trouble  in  his  office,  resigned  the  seals,  returning  to 
the  secorer  joys  of  home  and  family  with  the  childlike  simplicity 
and  nnafiected  lowliness  which  made  his  nature  so  lovable.  His 
fifst  wife  had  died,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  daughters 
and  his  son  he  had  married  a  shrewish  widow — nee  Mia  nee 
fnei^  he  writes  himself.  Nevertheless  Erasmus  and  otliers 
Qieak  with  admiration  of  the  happiness,  virtue,  and  piety  which 
the  example  of  the  master  caused  to  reign  in  the  household.  In 
1534  an  Act  was  passed  securing  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  Anne 
BoJeyn.  M.'s  assent  to  this  was  asked ;  he  refosed  it,  and  was 
lodged  m  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  a  year.  He  was  tried  in 
1535,  ^^  oil  ^^  6^  of  July  was  beheaded,  his  wonted  jest  being 
ready  even  for  the  executioner,  '  You  will  never  get  credit  by 
l>eh(9diiig  me^  my  neck  is  so  short'  Amid  an  age  of  notables 
M.  stands  forth  as  the  man  of  staunchest  principle,  purest  morals, 
^iacerest  piety — a  perfect  English  statesman  and  scholar.  His 
last  male  descendant  was  a  Thomas  M.,  who  died  in  1795,  while 
kaiamiiy  finally  became  extinct  in  181 5  by  the  death  of  Lady 
EQenborough.  NL's  collected  works,  Liatin  and  English,  were 
published  at  Lou  vain  in  1556-57.  The  best  translation  of 
Utopia  is  Bishop  Burnet's ;  there  is  on  exact  reprint  of  Robinson's 
W  Arber.  S^  Tike  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  AT.,  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper,  first  printed  in  1716,  and  that  by  Sir  J. 
ifackiotosh  (Lond.  1830). 

Xore'a,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.  v.), 
the  f^yocal  features  of  which  have  been  already  described  under 
GiixcB.  Area  8288  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  645,389.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  M.  has  been  mudi  disputed,  those  who, 
like  Falhnerayer,  hold  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  Modem  Greeks 
deriving  it  from  the  Slav,  mort^  *  sea ;'  Salverte  referring  it  to  a 
transposition  of  the  letters  of  Romea ;  and  the  popular  notion 
exphuning  it  bv  the  resemblance  of  the  outline  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  (Gr.  moron), 

Xoreau',  ^ean  Victor,  a  famous  French  general,  was  bora 
I  at  Morlaix,  m  Brittany,  nth  August  1763,  educated  for  the 
>  law  at  Rennes,  forsook  his  studies  to  join  me  army ;  returned 
,  to  jnrisprudenoe  once  more,  but  on  loth  September  1791, 
j  owing  to  his  demoaratic  leanings,  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
ist  battalion  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  with  which  he  joined  the 
vnty  of  the  N.  under  Dnmouriez.  By  the  25th  Germinal 
I794t  M.  had  been  appointed  general  of  divi«on,  through 
the  influence  of  Pichegru,  who  gave  him  a  corps  with  which 
he  operated  successfully  in  Flanders.  It  was  during  his 
triumphs  in  this  campaign  that  his  father  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold  at  Paris,  owing  to  a  suspicion  of  his  plotting  with 
the  detested  imigrls.  In  1795  M.  succeeded  Pichegru  as  the 
lead  of  the  army  of  the  N.,  and  in  1796  superseded  him  in  the 
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command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  During  the 
same  year  he  defeated  the  Anstrians  under  General  Wurmser, 
checked  the  Archduke  Karl,  and  being  menaced  by  a  force 
vastly  more  numerous  than  his  own,  retired  fighting  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  on  record. 
After  a  temporary  retirement,  produced  by  a.  misunderstanding 
with  the  Directory,  and  having  achieved  some  fine  victories  in 
Italy,  M.  once  more  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  (1800), 
routed  the  Austrians  over  and  over  again,  gained  the  battle  of 
Hochstadt,  and  signed  the  armistice  of  PivsdorfE  On  the  3d 
of  December  1800^  he  won  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden  over  the 
Archduke  Johann,  and  was  marching  towards  Vienna  when  the 
armistice  of  Steyer  stayed  him.  His  military  glory  became  at 
this  point  too  great  for  the  forbearance  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
little  difficulty,  by  means  of  spies,  in  finding  him  guilty  of  trea- 
sonable speeches.  And  it  is  certain  that  M.,  off  the  field,  was 
easily  influenced  from  the  outside  to  criticise  severely  the  govern- 
ment of  the  First  Consul.  Not  only  so,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  royalist  plots  of 
Cadoudal  and  Pichegru.  The  result  was  that  he  was  arrested, 
and  condenwed  to  imprisonment  (loth  June  1804),  which  was 
commuted  to  a  period  of  exile.  For  years  he  hved  in  America, 
returned  to  join  the  allies  in  181 3,  and  was  shot  with  a  cannon- 
IxiU  (August  27th)  at  Raecknitz,  his  death-bed  being  surrounded 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  kine  of  Prussia. 
He  died,  2d  September,  at  Laun  in  Bohemia,  and  though  he 
conscientiously  arrayed  himself  against  Napoleon,  his  country 
remembers  him  with  pride  as  the  second  greatest  of  the  revolu- 
tionary generals.  See  Thiers'  Histtrire  de  la  Rhfolution  and 
Histoire  du  Consuhtt  ei  de  P Empire  ;  and  Beauchamps'  Vie  poii" 
tique,  militaire^  et  privie  du  Gmiral  M,  (Par.  1814). 


Morecambe  Bay  (Celtic,  '  the  bend  of  the  sea '),  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  England,  separates  the  main  part  of  Lancashire 
from  the  outlying  portion  of  Fumess.  It  receives  the  Kent, 
Keer,  and  Lnne,  and  is  very  shallow,  a  vast  expanse  of  sand 
being  exposed  at  low  tide.  It  is  12  miles  broad  from  Piel  to 
Fleetwooid,  and  extends  inland  for  15  miles. 

Moreta',  a  stout- worsted  doth  watered  like  Moire  (q.  v.), 
whence  its  name.    It  is  much  used  for  curtains. 

Morel'  is  the  popular  name  of  Morchella^  a  ^nus  of  Funfi 
belonging  to  the  family  Ascomycetes^  division  DiscomveeteSf  of 
De  Barrps  arrangement,  and  to  the  order  Elvellacei  of  Ei^lish 
authors.  The  common  M.  {M.  esculenia)  is  a  well-known 
edible  fungus  sold  in  the  shops.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety 
of  ways  when  fresh,  forming  a  veiy  palatable  dish,  or  may  be 
dried  and  kept  in  reserve  for  flavouring  purposes.  In  growth  it 
attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches,  halt  consisting  of  a  smooth 
white  cylindncal  hoUow  stem,  surmounted  by  a  pileus  or  cap  of 
variable  conical  to  cylindrical  shape,  attach^  by  its  base  to  the 
stem,  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  deep  pits.  In  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  it  is  plentiful,  forming  a  profitable  article 
of  collection  for  the  German  peasantry ;  in  Britain  it  is  rather 
uncommon.  The  place  of  growth  is  usually  woods,  showing  a 
marked  preference  for  ground  where  fires  have  been  made,  as  in 
charcoal  burning.  The  half-free  M.  (Af.  semiliben^  is  also  an 
esculent  species,  found  under  hedges  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
In  it  the  conical  pileus  is  not  fully  attached  to  the  stem  as  in  the 
common  M. 


^- 


capital  of  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  delight- 
fully situated  among  the  mountains,  6350  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
130  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico,  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1541,  and  called  Valladolid  till  1828,  when  it  was  renamed  from 
the  revolutionary  diief  Morelos,  who  as  well  as  Iturbide  was 
bom  here.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  (since  1863),  and  has 
a  beautiful  cathedral  (built  1745)1  *  college^,  a  splendid  arched 
agueduct  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  a  large  cotton  factory  (since 
1868),  with  2500  spuidles  and  78  looms.     Pop.  30,00a 

Moreton  Bay,  an  indentation  on  the  coast  of  Queensland, 
65  miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  is  shut  in  by  Moreton  and 
Stradbroke  luands,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
size  and  number.  Five  rivers— the  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Bris- 
bane, Pine,  and  Caboolture — ^fall  into  M.  B.,  and  are  navigable 
by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  M.  B.  is  the  gate  of  a  vast  dis- 
trict of  great  fertility. 
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Moreton  Bay  Ghestnut,  in  Botany,  the  tree  Casfanosper- 
mum  Australia  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosa,  It 
is  a  native  of  Queensland,  and  is  a  handsome  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
attaining  an  average  height  of  85  feet,  and  producing  beautiful  red 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  pods  contain  edible  seeds  resembling 
the  chestnut,  whence  its  popular  name.  The  wood  is  of  small 
value. 

Moreton  Bay  Pine,  in  Botany,  the  tree  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghamii  (natuxal  order  Coni/era).  It  is  indigenous  to  Queens- 
land, where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  is  much  valued  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  and  serviceable  timber.  It  attains  a  height  of 
from  150  to  200  feet,  and  grows  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  A 
clear  white  resin  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  hangs  down  in  crys- 
tals resembling  icicles,  the  masses  thus  formed  being  sometimes 
3  feet  long,  and  from  6  to  12  inches  broad. 

Mor'g^n,  Lady  {n/e  Sidney  Owenson),  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  was  bom  at  Dublin  about  17S6,  published  a  volume  of 
poems  when  fourteen,  and  put  forth  three  novels,  St,  Clair 
(1804),  The  Novice  of  St,  Dominuk  (1805),  The  Wild  Irish  Girl 
(1806).  She  married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Morgan  in  1812. 
Besides  a  small  host  of  dashing,  humorous,  interesting,  withal 
silly  novels,  she  wrote  France  (1817-18),  Italy  (1821),  Life  and 
Times  of  Salvator  Rosa  (1823),  Woman  and  Her  Master  (i%/^o\ 
&C.  Lady  M.  died  in  London,  13th  April  1859.  Her  works 
were  collected  in  1855.  See  her  Autobiography^  Diary^  and  Cor* 
respondence  (1862  ;  2d  ed.  1 863);  and  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick's  Lady 
M,,  &c.  (i860). 

Morganatic  Marr^iagea  {Matrimonium'ad  morganaticum^ 
or  ad  legem  salicam^  German,  Morganatische  Ehe).  Members  of 
the  royal  families  of  Germany  can  only  intermarry  with  those 
of  *  Ebenbiirtigkeit,'  or  equal  birth-rank.  A  prince  may,  how- 
ever,  contract  a  left-handed  or  morganatic  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  inferior  status,  which  does  not  raise  her  to  his  own  rank, 
while  it  gives  legitimacy,  though  not  right  of  succession,  to  his 
children.  Such  marriages  are  common  enough  not  only  among 
the  princely  but  the  noble  houses  of  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III,  of  Prussia 
Math  the  Countess  Augusta  von  Harrach,  whom  he  created 
Princess  of  Liegnitz.  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  if  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign  to  their  marriages,  or  if  over  twenty- 
five,  the  consent  of  Parliament,  otherwise  the  connection  is  of  a 
morganatic  nature.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  old 
Gothic  word  morgjan,  *  limited,'  not  as  some  imagine  from 
morgengabe,  *  morning-gift*  or  *  dowry,*  the  only  privilege  obtained 
by  the  wife. 

Morgar'ten,  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Zug, 
between  the  M.  Hills  and  Lake  Egerie.  Eight  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrian  governors,  Leopold  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  army  to  subdue  the  forest  cantons,  and  was 
here  defeated  (15th  November  131 5)  by  the  Swiss,  who  had 
hardly  one-twelfth  of  his  numbers. 

Mor'g'hen,  Raffitelo  Sanzio,  was  bom  at  Florence,  June 
'9i  175^  He  came  out  as  an  artist  in  the  Roman  school  of 
Volpato,  and  in  1793  was  engaged  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  to  teach  engraving  at  Florence.  Among  his  earliest 
prints  were  the  *  Madonna  della  Seggiola,*  and  RafTaele's 
Transfiguration,*  a  copy  of  which  now  fetches  more  than  ;f  20. 
Perhaps  his  most  famous  work  was  the  engraving  of  Da  Vinci's 
'Last  Supper,*  an  undertaking  in  which  he  succeeded  especially 
because  in  that  picture  the  rendering  of  aerial  effect— in  which 
he  always  failed — was  not  severely  taxed.  He  died  April  8, 
1833.  In  all  he  engraved  73  portraits,  47  religious  and  44  his- 
torical and  mythological  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and 
'3  vignettes,  &c.  His  pupil  Palmerini  published  a  catalogue  of 
his  works  with  a  biographical  memoir  in  1824. 

Morgue,  La,  a  public  building  in  Paris,  on  the  Quai  de 
Marchi  Neuf  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are  ex- 
posed for  identification.  The  bodies  lie  thus  for  three  days,  and 
the  number  placed  in  the  M.  is  about  300  annually.  The  word 
^f,  originally  meant  merely  the  outer  court  or  vestibule  of  a 
prison.  The  name  is  now  commonly  aj^plied  to  dead-houses  in 
other  cities. 
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Mo'rion  (Fr. ;  from  IlaL  morione^  Span,  morro^  *  round  \  t 
headpiece  of  iron  or  steel,  of  Spanish  origin,  and  commomj 
worn  by  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian foot-soldiers  in  the  i6th  c  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  high  crest, 
and  the  rim,  bemg  turned  up  and 
pointed  at  the  front  and  back,  had 
a  crescent  form  at  the  side,  as  shown 
in  the  cut. 

Mor'ieon,  Robert,  a  Scotch 
botanist,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  in 
1620,  and  studied  at  the  university 
of  his  native   town.     During  the  Morioa. 

civil  war  he  fought  in  the  Royal 

army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  He  afVennrdi 
went  to  France,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Angen,  aiU 
was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  at  Blois.  He  be- 
came botanist  to  Charles  II.  in  1660,  with  the  charge  of  tie 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  London,  Norember  10, 
1683.  He  taught  a  new  classification  of  plants  in  his  chief  wod, 
Plantarum  Historia  Universalis  Oxoniensis  (2  vols,  pablubed 
1676-99). 

Moriao'nians.    See  Evangeucal  Union. 

Morland,  Georse,  an  English  painter,  bom  m  Londoi 
26th  June  1763,  sold  nis  drawings  at  the  age  of  sii^  tod  at  az« 
teen  was  a  finished  artist  and  a  sad  blackguard— thanks  to  the 
education  of  a  greedy  father.  He  painted  with  great  fieedom 
and  inimitable  humour.  His  subjects  were  usually  ammals, 
occasionally  rural  landscapes  and  interiors.  The  two  he  esp^ 
cially  affected  were  a  Utter  of  pigs  and  a  pothouse  pariocr. 
He  died  a  palsied  drunkard  in  a  sponging-hoose  in  Ejit  Street, 
29th  October  1804. 

Mor'itz,  Duke,  and  afterwaxds  Elector  of  Saxony,  eldest 
son  of  Duke  Heinrich  the  Pious  of  Saxony,  ban  aist  Much 
1 521  at  Freiberg,  joined  the  Protestant  party  in  1559,  manied 
(1541)  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philipp,  Landgraf  of  Hessen,  aod  the 
same  year  succeeded  his  father  m  the  government  of  the  doal 
part  of  Saxony.  He  at  first  supported  the  Schmalkakiic  Lo^ 
against  Duke  Heinrich  of  Brunswick,  but  when  it  cuoe  (154^* 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Emperor  he  sided  with  the  UtfT. 
who  in  a  sectet  treaty  promised  him  the  lands  and  title  ot  ha 
cousin,  the  Elector  Johann  Friedrich.  These  he  obtaioed  af.cr 
the  overthrow  and  capture  of  the  Elector  at  Muhlbeig  in  1547. 
But  as  Karl  V.  persisted  in  keeping  his  father-in-law  a  priioor. 
and  appeared  to  be  striving  to  make  the  imperial  power  a  po):- 
tical  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism  in  G^many»  M.  besiegci 
Magdeburg  as  a  pretext  to  collect  an  army,  and  forming  a  yxx\ 
league  (1551)  with  Henri  II.  of  France,  suddenly  fell  npoo  Kir^ 
and  extorted  from  him  the  Peace  of  Passau  (3 1st  Jalf  x^S^^ 
The  next  year  M.  attacked  the  Markgraf  Alfarecbt  of  Bnoicfr 
burg,  who  would  not  recognise  the  Passau  treaty,  sad  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Sievershausen  (9th  July  1553),  but  (Led  tw 
days  after  of  a  wound.  M.  was  an  able  nuer,  but  of  sn  anbiucA 
that  left  little  choice  to  his  conscience  of  the  means  to  inertia 
his  power.  He  was  a  reformer  in  home  a&iis,  employing  tb( 
confiscated  estates  of  monasteries  to  found  the  three  *  Fontcc- 
schulen,*  and  to  better  endow  the  Universi^  of  Leipsc^  He 
left  only  a  daughter,  Anna,  who  (1561)  marned  Priaoe  Willesn 
I.  of  Orange.  See  Langenn,  M,  JLenog  und  Kurfunt  w» 
Sachsen  (2  vols.  Leips.  i^i). 

Moritz,  Qraf  von  Gteudiaen,  better  known  is  Xb-'^^-^ 
Saxe,  bom  at  Goslar,  28th  October  1696,  was  the  ill^tisare 
son  of  King  August  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Maiie  Aor-i. 
Grafin  von  Konigsmark.  He  began  his  career  (1709)  in  FUd):» 
under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  entered  the  French  senrior  « 
1720,  and  in  1726  was  made  Duke  of  Conrland.  In  tk  «^' 
of  the  Polish  Succession,  M.  decided  the  victory  in  the  l>i  -^ 
of  Ettlingen  (1734),  took  Philippsbmig,  Png^  and  Epr  (r<t>  • 
and  seized  the  lines  at  Lauterburg.  Being  appointed  Man  w::i 
of  France  in  1744,  he  conduct^  the  campaign  in  Fliriie^ 
gained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  (nth  May  I745)»  '^  *^  ^•^* 
toriotts  at  Raucoux,  and  took  Bergen-op-Zoom  (X747)*  ^^'f 
tricht  ( 1 748).  After  the  Peace  of  Aachen  ( 1 748)  he  liwd  ai  M 
castle  of  Chambord  till  his  death,  30th  Nofeflibcr  im  i^^ 
1776  Louis  XV.  erected  over  his  grave,  in  the  Protestant  cla- 
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of  SL  Thomas  at  StTBSsbarg,  a  magniHoent  monnment  by  Pigalle. 
From  an  iU^timate  son  of  M.  was  descended  the  Marquise 
Ihiiietant  ('Geoige  Sand').  His  Reveries  Miliiaires  (best  ed. 
1757)  oootain  many  original  views  on  the  art  of  war.  See  M/s 
LtUra  ii  Mhnwres  (1794),  and  the  biographies  by  Taillandier 
(1665),  Weltzien  (1867),  and  Weber  (2d  ed.  1870). 

Xoiiti»  Frinoe  of  Orange,  and  Graf  ▼on  Kassau,  son 

of  Pnnce  William  L  of  Orange,  was  born  14th  November  1567 
»t  Dillenharg,  and,  after  his  father's  murder  in  1584,  was  chosen 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Stadtholder  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Netboiands.  He  resembled  his  father  in  prudence,  persistency, 
and  military  skill,  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  forty  towns  and 
c:.u»i  three  victories  before  the  truce  of  1609  stopped  hostilities. 
>L  strove  to  make  himself  an  absolute  ruler  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  dispotes  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarists,  the 
Litter  of  whom  he  zealously  supported ;  but  was  at  length 
I'jTced  to  abandon  his  ambitious  plans.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
camarried,  23d  April  1 625. 

Xorlaix  (Celt  'the  place  on  the  lea-sbore')*  or  Mont- 
roulat  (Med.  LaL  Mom  Xeiaxus),  a  river-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finistire,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
jtrlot  and  Kefflent^sl  miles  from  the  sea,  and  35  miles  E.N.E. 
o(  Brest  by  ralL  The  two  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built  are 
linked  by  a  splendid  railway  viaduct  210  feet  high ;  and  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St  Mathieu,  St  Melaine,  and 
Sl  Hartin-do-Cbainps.  The  Chateau  du  Taureau,  command- 
ing the  harbour,  which  intersects  the  town,  is  bordered  by  fine 
qoajn  and  promenades.  M.  b  mainly  frequented  by  coastei«|  and 
lui  mamilactures  of  cloth,  oil,  and  tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  lead, 
,  iisen,  com,  &C.    Pop.  (1872)  11,536. 

I     ][drl«7,  Henry,  bora  in  London,  1822,  educated  at  Neu- 

i  vied  and  King's  College,  London,  and  practised  as  surgeon  at 

\  Maddey  in  Shropdiire  (1844-48^  ;  was  a  schoolmaster  for  two 

j  ^eus  at  Liscaid,  Liverpool,  and  in  185 1  settled  in  London  as  a 

I  j-Mxraalist,  writing  for  Household  Words  and  the  Examiner, 

Uf  the  latter  he  became  editor.    In  1865  he  was  appointed  Pro- 

fr\  w  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  University  College, 

and  in  1870  was  appointed   Examiner  in  English  Language, 

Uteratore,  and  History  to  the  University  of  London.  •  M.  has 

\  richly  cultivated  mind,  fine  s]rmpathies»  a  clear  perception  of 

literaiy  beauty,  and  a  vigorous  critical  faculty.     Among  his 

aomenms  writings  may  be  noted  How  to  Make  Home  Unhealthy 

•  1850);  A  Defence  of  Ignorance  (1851);  U/e  of  Palissv  the 

Ps^iUr  (1852);  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan  (1854);  Life  of  Cor- 

ntliut  Agrippa  (le$6) ;   Memoirs  of  Barthohmem  Fair  (1859; 

new  ed.  1874) :  Fairy  Tala  (1859-60 ;  new  ed.  1877) ;  youmal 

ff  a  London  Flaygver{iS66);  TaUes  of  En^iish  Literature  {1S70) ; 

Cfment  Marot  and  other  Essays  (2  volsp  1871) ;  his  useful  First 

Shcuk  fff  E/igiisJk  Literature,  m  its  jd  edition ;  the  riceleton  of 

a  larger  woilc  in  progress  entitled,  English  Writers,  the  first 

three  parts  of  which  have  been  already  published,  embracing 

The  Cfits  and  the  Anglo-Saxons;  From  the  Conaiust  to  Chaucer  ; 

tfid  From  Chaucer  to  Dunbar.    His  latest  work  is  Illustrations 

tj  Eu^ish  EeligioH  (1877). 

Xorley,  John,  bora  at  Blackbura,  Lancashire,  in  1838,  was 
etticated  at  Cheltenham,  and  entered  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
■here  he  took  the  degree  of  RA.  in  1859.  He  succeeded 
l^cves  as  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1867.  He  has 
written  Edmund  Burke,  a  Historical  Study  (1867) ;  CntUal 
MisuUania  (1871) ;  Voltaire  (1871) ;  Bousseau  (1873) ;  On  Com- 
tromisi  (1874) ;  Critical  Miscellanies  (2d  series,  1877).  For 
w«e  time  pa^  M.  has  been  making  a  strong  impression  on  that 
>9ction  of  society  which  thinks.  He  has  a  brilliant,  lucid,  and 
poverfol  intellect ;  he  grasps  the  characteristics  of  an  age  or  an 
tcdiridnal  with  vivid  insight,  and  describes  them  with  a  keen- 
ne«s  precision,  and  pungency  that  have  the  charm  of  rhetoric 
vithoBC  itt  taint  Rationalistic,  yet  sympathetic,  he  resembles 
hu  departed  master,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  vigour  of  his  logic^ 
:ae  catholicity  of  his  culture^  and  his  almost  poetic  enthusiasm 
for  the  progieas  of  the  race,  Mark  Pattison  (Academy,  October 
t3.  1877)  cava  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  M.  has 
'  nsen  out  01  the  class  of  brilliant  periodical  essayists  into  the 
higher  dasi  of  the  very  few  who  influence  opinion.' 

Kor'nonA  la  the  name  given  to  a  sect  calling  themselves 
*  lie  Chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,'  which  was 
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founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  whose  head-quarters  is  at 
Utah,  United  States.  Joseph  Smith  (bora  23d  December  1805,  at 
Sharon,  Vermont,  U.  S.),  at  fourteen  began  to  have  'visions' 
of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  who  told  him  that  the  religious 
sects  then  existing  were  all  in  error.  In  1823  he  had  another 
vision,  in  which  a  glorious  personage  told  him  that  the  time 
had  now  come  for  the  Gospel  to  be  fully  preached,  and  gave  him 
directions  where  he  should  find,  buried  m  the  earth,  some  gold 
plates  inscribed  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Hefound 
the  plates  in  the  place  indicated,  although  they  were  not  fully 
entrusted  to  his  keeping  till  three  years  after  (1827).  According 
to  his  description  they  were  of  fine  gold,  8  inches  by  7,  and 
bound  together  by  three  rings,' passing  mrough  the  whole  at  one 
edge,  into  a  volume  6  inches  thick.  Along  with  the  plates, 
besides  a  breastplate  and  a  sword,  he  found  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
with  two  three-coraered  diamonds  fixed  in  the  glasses.  This 
was  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means  of  which  the  small 
characters  inscribed  on  the  plates  could  be  interpreted.  These, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  book  itself,  were  in  the 
'  Reformed  Egyptian '  language.  Only  eleven  persons  besides 
Smith  were  ever  privileged  to  see  the  plates,  which,  with  all  the 
other  articles,  were  returoed  to  the  angel,  and  never  seen  more. 
In  1827  Smith  told  his  story  to  a  farmer  in  Palmyra,  New  York, 
named  Harris,  who  agreed  to  support  him  while  translating  his 
plates.  The  translation  was  dictated  to  Harris,  and  afterwards 
to  a  schoolmaster,  Oliver  Cowdery,  by  Smith,  who  sat  behind  a 
curtain,  and  was  finished  in  1829.  While  en^iged  in  this  work. 
Smith  and  Cowdery  had  a  vision.  John  the  Baptist  appeared  to 
them,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  consecrated  them  priests  of 
the  order  of  Aaron,  and  commanded  them  to  baptize  each  other. 
When  they  had  done  this  '  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  granted  them.' 

In  1830  the  Church  of  Christ  was  started  at  La  Fayette,  New 
York,  with  six  members,  who,  when  they  had  ordained  each 
other,  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
Several  spectators  were  convertea  and  baptized,  and  at  the  first 
Conference  (June  1830)  thirty  members  were  present  Mission- 
aries were  now  sent  through  the  States,  and  gained  many  con« 
verts,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Bri^am  Young,  two 
brothers  Pratt,  and  RigdoiL  This  success,  however,  excited 
hostility  on  the  part  of  unbelievers.  Judicial  proceedings  were 
taken  against  Smith  for  fraud  and  imposition,  and  when  he  was 
acquitt^  he  and  his  friends  were  threatened  with  violence.  To 
avoid  this  they  removed  in  183 1  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  not  lonp^ 
after  a  party  of  about  1200  settled  in  Jackson  County,  Missoun, 
calling  the  place  '  Zion,  the  New  Jenualem,  where  Christ  would 
shortly  reign  in  persotu'  But  trouble  was  again  brewing  for  the 
Saints  in  both  settlements.  It  began  to  be  ramoured  that  they 
practised  communism  in  their  g<K>ds  and  wives.    Their  news- 

f>aperB  published  abolitionist  views,  and  declared  that  all  unbe* 
levers  would  soon  be  rooted  out  of  the  State.  In  this  wav 
popular  indignation  was  greatly  excited  against  them.  In  March 
1832  Smith  and  Rigdon  had  been  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  mob. 
Tliose  in  Missouri  were  so  harassed  that  they  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  middle  of  winter  (1833-34)  and  removed  to  Liberty, 
Clay  County.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  presidency  of  three 
(Smith  being  first,  and  Rigdon  second),  and  the  hi^h  court  of 
twelve  apostles  were  established  as  the  ruling  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  formal  title  of  '  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter- Day  Saints '  was  adopted  (May  1 834).  From  this  time  the 
M.  remained  unmolested  for  nearly  four  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1837,  however,  the  business  which  Smith  carried  on  in  Kirt- 
land failed,  and  the  bank  which  formed  part  of  it  stopped  pay- 
ment Smith  and  Rigdon  were  indictea  for  swindling,  and  to 
avoid  being  arrested  fled  to  Missouri.  Here,  owing  to  internal 
dissensions,  Harris,  Cowdery,  Rigdon,  and  some  others  of  the 
first  M.  were  expelled  from  the  Church,  although  Rigdon  was 
soon  readmitteo.  And  now  prosecution  from  without  began 
anew.  But  by  this  time  the  M.  were  strong  enough  to  retaliate, 
and  regular  warfare  ensued.  The  State  militia  was  called  out 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  M.  were  driven,  with  much  suffering 
and  some  loss  of  life,  across  the  Miuissippi  into  Illinois  (1838), 
whither  they  were  followed  by  the  President  and  other  leading 
men  who  had  been  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  then 
allowed  to  escape.  Here  a  new  settlement  was  formed  called 
Nauvoo  [Hebw  (jir)  '  beautiful '],  at  which  they  soon  numbered 
15,000.  In  1840  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  The 
corporation  assumed  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and  a  mUitta 
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consisting  of  all  able-bodied  men  was  organised.  In  1844  Smith, 
who  was  now  absolute  ruler,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters,  over  20,000  persons,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  only  roused  more 
hoslility  against  him.  For  some  time,  too,  he  liad  been  cau- 
tiously teaching  polyi^amy  under  the  guise  of  a  theory  regarding 
'spiritual  wives  ;'  indeed  he  had  had  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
in  1843,  although  it  was  not  published  tdl  afterwards.  But  now 
the  unbelievers  started  a  newspaper  in  Nauvoo  itself,  the  first 
number  of  which  contained  the  athdavils  of  sixteen  women  that 
Smith  or  other  prominent  M.  had  attempted  to  seduce  them. 
The  M.  destroyed  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  resisted  the  war- 
rants procured  against  them  therefor  ;  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
lioo^l  rose  in  arms  against  them.  To  avoid  a  general  massacre, 
Smith  and  some  oiliers  surrendered  themselves  to  the  governor 
of  the  Slate,  who  had  promised  them  safety  and  a  fair  trial,  and 
were  lodged  in  prison  at  Carthage.  But  a  rumour  having  got 
abroad  that  the  governor  wished  liieir  escape,  200  men  disguised 
as  Indians  broke  into  the  prison  (June  27,  1S44),  and  shot  Smiih 
and  his  brother  dead,  wounding  the  rest. 

On  the  death  of  Smith,  Biigham  Young  was  elected  President 
by  the  twelve  apostles.  But  persecution  by  the  unbelievers  still 
continued,  and  an  exploring  party,  headed  by  the  President,  set 
out  (Feb.  1846)  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  far  West.  In  Sep>- 
tember  the  city  of  Nauvoo  was  burned  by  an  armed  mob  after 
several  days*  sie^'e,  and  the  remnant  of  the  M.  driven  across  the 
Mississippi  into  Iowa,  where  the  exploring  party  had  halted. 
They  now  left  Iowa  for  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  endur- 
ing incredible  hardships  on  the  march  and  during  the  succeeding 
winter  ( I S48-49).  The  new  city  which  quickly  sprang  up  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Deseret  (Rcf.  Egyptian  !  *  honey-bee ').  In 
1S50  the  district  was  ail  nutted  into  the  Unitetl  Stales  as  a  terri- 
tory, under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  Brigham  Young  was  named 
the  first  governor.  Differences  soon  arose  with  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Stales,  and  in  1S54  and  1S56 
they  had  all  to  flee  to  Washington.  In  1857  troops  were  sent  10 
enforce  obedience,  with  whom  the  M.  h.id  several  skirmishes.  In 
i860  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  in  1862  a  i^ermanent  camp 
was  formed  near  the  city  to  overawe  the  M.  In  1 871  some  of 
the  leailing  M.  were  indicted  for  bigamy.  In  the  first  case  tried 
the  defemiant  was  convicte<l  ;  but  on  an  appeal  the  proceedings 
were  quaslieil,  which  the  M.  ascrilH.'d  to  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  Brij^ham  Young  has  just  died  (1 877),  and  the 
twelve  apostles  have  had  a  revelation  (Sept.  4ih)  inslructin 
liiem  to  ]>reside  over  the  Cluirch  without  a  new  I'lesident. 

The  exact  numl>ers  of  the  M.  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
Tlie  population  of  Utah  in  1S72,  when  tiie  fourth  unsuccessful 
attempt  w.as  made  to  obtain  admission  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
was  105,000,  alllunii:h.  of  course,  a  certain  pro|x>rtion  of  these 
were  Cientiles.  But  there  are  few  countries  in  liie  word  where 
the  M.  have  not  trieil  to  gain  converts.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  they  have  gained,  however,  have  come  from  Britain  ami 
l>*mmark,  l>ecause  in  every  other  country  the  misNionaiies  have 
Wen  prevented  preaching,  or  even  expelled.  ^  Oi  late  years,' 
it  has  l»een  assertevl  by  a  gvunl  authoriiy,  *iiie  inimigiation  into 
Utah  from  the  European  missions  h.is  varied  from  1000  to  4000 
annually.* 

The  principal  sacrevl  l»^ks  of  the  M.,  Ivsides  the  Bible,  are 
three  :  Fir>l,  tlie  F.y^k  cf  J/. 'r /'/.»//,  tran<latevl  by  Smith  from  the 
gold  ]>la!es,  puMiNhcvl  m  1S30,  and  styled  An  A^.cuut  'ctiu.is 
hv  fhi-  /:<:n./  of  M.-rruon  uyn  J\\:fiS  fr.ktn  frcm  t'm  JWifc's  of 
i\V/'»;.  J  f\ifts.\:f\i  h'  y<'S:\fh  Sntii'h.  It  a^nlains  wiiat  pro'es^s 
to  l)c  a  hisior)*  ot  ihe  American  Ci>niineni,  from  its  first  colonisa- 
tion alter  tlie  <lis{vrsion  from  Kibol,  down  to  tiie  year  A.D  420. 
wlicn  Moroni,  tlie  ia^i  of  the  Nej^lnie  prophets,  buried  his  ]^lales 
in  tiie  hill  of  Cumorah.  The  account  j^nen  o\  the  Ux^k  by  un- 
beiievci-s  is  that  it  was  written  aK^ul  tN»  by  a  preaciicr  of  an 
obscure  sect  named  SpaKitnLT.  who  had  iK-en  le\l  bv  the  di>cvn-er\- 
of  Mune  lemaiiis  of  an  extinct  race  lo  \>  rite  a  romance  connecting 
the  lacx?  Ivuli  with  the  Israelites  and  ilie  American  Indians  and 
th.U  Smith  oblauusi  bv  siMue  means  a  cv>pv  ot  S'.ul  an::'s  M.S., 
which  h.ul  never  lH.*en  publi>he\l.  .and  male  such  alicraiions  on 
it  as  suited  him.  Another  sacied  K^^k,  \shich  is  the  clief 
authority  on  ticvtnne.  is  /:.•  /»\vc  0/  I\\:'itu  anJ  d".  n:t;:s  of 
:k.-  Chtnk  of  '7-.  SMS  Ch'isf  of  /<}!/ot-/\jr  S.::r:/s,  sr.\.:4rJ  ro-.-  .'4.' 
/i\:\-.\f/:rm  ./(/»>/.  .'^K  ?iv//*  S*^:.'7  (publi>iievi  iS^^k  Ti^e  third 
is  /  i."  Jhjf-^  of  i/%i%j/  />;./  (Uverp.  185 1\,  which  is  a  selection 
^'om  the  ic\cIations,  iraiula.ions  and  luirations  of  Joseph 
3?^ 


Smith.  Mormon  theology  is  a  medley  of  doctrines  and  roper* 
stiiions  borrowed  from  many  sources,  there  being  indeed  points 
of  resemblance  between  it  and  almost  every  form  of  rcliipon 
that  ever  prevailed  in  the  world — Pantheism,  Dualism,  J udiism, 
Christianity — both  orthodox  and  heretical — Mohammedanhin, 
&c.  The  chief  items  of  the  popular  creed,  as  generally  preached. 
are  faith  in  Smith  and  his  successors,  repentance,  bapi;>m  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  other 
sacred  (Mormon)  books,  the  payment  of  tithes,  absolute  o't<- 
dience  to  the  president  and  the  priesthocKl,  The  great  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sect  is  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  recent  innovation  condemned  by  the  Book  ff 
Mormon,  It  was  in  1843  that  Smith  had  a  revelation  00  the 
subject,  but  it  was  not  till  1852  that  the  Sacred  Law  of  Mirrii^ 
was  publi:.hed  or  put  in  practice.  M.  are  popularly  kn  i»a 
simply  as  men  with  a  number  of  wives,  and  it  is  on  the  practice 
of  polygamy  that  the  existence  of  the  sect  will  greatly  depend. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  soon  have  to  choc«e 
between  giving  it  up  or  leaving  Utah.  There  is  a  party  am'-n; 
the  M.,  including  the  near  relatives  of  Joseph  Smith,  wlio  irr 
anti-polygamists,  and  who  afhrm  that  Brigham  Young,  and  nut 
the  founder  himself,  introduced  the  doctrine  and  practice  0! 
polygamy.  But  they  have  not  yet  ventured  lo  *sp*ut  lh« 
Church '  on  the  point.  Besides  the  books  already  mcniionn, 
see  a  Compendium  of  iJu  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  Ckurck  .y 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.  (Liverp.  1 85 7);  Edinburgh  Retnro},  No.  202: 
G.  A.  Smith's  Kise^  Progress,  ami  Travels  of  tht  Church  ojja^: 
Christy  &c. ;  H.  Dixon's  New  America  (1867). 

Mormyr'ids,  a  family  of  Teleostean  fishes  related  to  th« 
pikes  {Esoiidie).  The  body  is  long,  the  tail  slender,  and  tk: 
mouth  small.  The  gill-opening  is  a  mere  slit.  Its  besl-knowTi 
member  is  the  MormyTus  oxyrchynchus,  or  sharp-nosed  morrD)« 
rus  of  the  Nile. 

Mor'ny,  Charles  Aug^uste  Louis  Joseph,  Comt«  de, 
understood  to  h.ave  been  the  son  of  Queen  Hortcnsc  by  the 
Comte  de  Flahault,  was  bom  in  Paris,  23d  October  l8n,  dc 
cated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  entered  the  army  and  served  wiJi 
some  distinction  in  Africa.  In  1837  Queen  HorteoaC  left  hitu 
an  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  in  1838  he  forsook  the  army,  dcvc4fd 
himself  to  the  production  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  and  pabiiihfd 
a  well-informed  treatise,  Question  des  Sucres.  M.  was  rcturacd 
lo  the  Assembly  (1842),  and  s|X)ke  with  capacity  on  quest'C^ 
of  industiy.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  coup  S".'.:: 
of  1851,  and,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  countersigned  all  ihc 
\\t>\  proclamations  and  decrees.  He  was  appointed  Trciiost 
of  the  Corps  U^isLitif  in  1854,  and  in  185^57  rcprrsGiieJ 
France  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  married  a  rich  pnncea 
^Trubetskoi).  M.  was  one  of  the  heaviest  speculators  in  $tcvb 
aml>hares.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  10,  1S65.  YnMx^HntcirtS'M 
Cr:me  (Octol>er  1877),  Yiclor  Hugo  writes  of  M.  as  a  iici^  T 
fieediver,  *  possessing  all  the  frivolity  consistent  with  assxNSh 
nation,  without  conscience,  irreproachably  elegant,  iriamtms 
and  amiable;  at  most  a  perfect  duke.  Such  was  lillSlIUi^ 
factor.' 

MorOCC'O  (Fr.  Maroc,  Arab.  Ma^hrih-el-Ahsa,  'thcertrnne 
west'),  a  sultanate  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Afnca,  forming f*!^'' 
of  tiie  seaboard  of  tlie  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  ei.civl- 
ing  from  the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  in  the  N£.  to  the  nrtr 
Sakiet-el-Hamra  in  the  S.\V.,  a  distance  of  S40  miles  m  t 
straigiit  line,  and  inland  from  the  seaport  of  Mogadorc,  oat-? 
Atlaniic,  to  the  ea:>lcm  limits  of  the  plateau  of  Tciimait,  a«l> 
tance  yyi  Soo  nu.es.  Area  e>limated  at  268,920  sq.  nulo;  Y"^ 
(accoaiing  lo  Kohlfs^  at  6.ooo.ooo,but  by  others  at  only  2,75a^>>^ 
M.  is  iraveiscil  in  a  direction  nearly  'W.S.W.  by  the  fun  c. 
ran.;es  of  the  higlier  Atlas  Mountains,  which  culminate  K^rac.^ 
miles  S.E.  of  M.  city  in  Jel>el  Miliiin,  11,500  feel  hii^K,  i^>j^ 
te:nnnaie  in  Caj>e  Ghir,  OO  mdcs  S.  of  Mogadore,  sei>' :$ '^ 
lo  the  S.  several  lower  ranges.  An  irreguiar  and  •iJ^^i'^^^ 
mouniain  range  is  contmuevi  irom  Algeria  along  the  aus:  '..•::< 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  this  wild  region,  known  as  Vat  K:.-* 
v^ccnpieU  by  previatory  lril»es,  who  owe  a  merely  Dcminai  ii«j 
gjance  to  the  >ultan.  In  the  Kif  are  the  two  Spamsl»  port*  i 
Ccuta  and  Melilla.  The  sultanate  includes  the  three  Jtxatf 
kingdoms  of  Fez,  Maghrib,  and  Tafilet,  the  districU  of  Sos i^ 
l>iaa  in  ihe  extreme  S.,  and  an  outlying  desert  parties,  ou- 
piising  Gurara,  Tuat,  Tid-.kelt,  and  the  plateau  of  Tria^- 
i  he  cvosis  of  Tuat  is  of  great  importance  as  a  resting  i  bar  '-^ 
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the  canTans  trading  to  Murzuk  and  Timbuktu.     From  the 
AtJas  Mountains  a  wide,  fertile  plain,  intersected  by  various  low 
ffloantain  ranges,  stretches  towards  the  Athintic  coast,  and  here 
are  die  chief  centres  of  population.    The  rivers  are  invaluable  for 
irrigatioo,  bat  none  of  them  are  navigable.    The  great  plain  is 
vaiered  bjr  the  Sebu,  Bu-Regreg,  Ummer-Rebia,  and  Tensift. 
Other  HTers  of  M.  are  the  Muluja,  which  flows  from  the  Atlas 
MoQotaios  through  the  N.E.  district  of  Angad  to  the  Meditcr- 
ranean,  the  Draa  forming  part  of  the  S.   boundary,  and  the 
Saun  and  its  affluents  watering  the  country  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains  and  the  district  of  Tuat,  and  eventually  losing 
ibei/  in  the  Sahara.     A  great  part  of  the  interior  of  M.  is  en- 
tirely unknown  to  Europeans.    The  mountains  nowhere  reach 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  but  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Atlas 
are  white  as  late  as  April,  while  the  lower  slopes  are  clad  with 
laxohant  forests  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  kinds  of  valuable 
iimbcr-trees.     In  the  great  western  plain  the  climate  is  remark- 
ably temperate  and  eaual,  the  temperature  ranging  from  about 
40'  to  90**  F.    The  districts  along  the  margin  of  the  Sahara 
nificr  from  droughts,  and  are  swept  by  scorching  winds.     Agri- 
culture is  carried   on   in  a  very  primitive  way;   the  use  of 
manure,  for  instance,  being  almost  unknown.     Among  the  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  peas  and 
beans,  saffron,  grapes,  oranges,  sdmonds,  figs,  and  dates.     The 
lire  stock  consists  mainly  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a 
^TiuU  but  spirited  breed,  and  the  goats  whose  skins  furnish  the 
famous  M.  leather.     Lions  and  panthers  infest  the  forests,  and 
other  wild  animals  are  the  hysena,  jackal,  and  wild  boar,  and 
00  the  skirts  of  the  Sahara,  the  ostrich  and  gazelle.     Serpents, 
^orpioDS,  and  lizards  are  common,  and  the  country  is  frequently 
vLMtcd  by  the  scourge  of  locusts.     Of  the  inhabitants  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  three- fourths  are  Moors,  who  generally  reside  in 
(owns,  and  are  frequently  men  of  somewhat  superior  education. 
The  agriculturists  are  mostly  Berbers,  and  cattle-rearing  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  nomad  Arabs.     The  Jews  are  estimated  at 
340,000,  while  the  number  of  Christians  is  said  not  to  exceed 
50a    The  Berbers  and  the  kindred  race  of  the  Shellouhs  live 
ni  the  valleys  and  uplands  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  former 
towards  the  £.  in    the  region  of  Fez,  the  latter  towards  the 
Atlantic    Negroes  are  held  as  slaves,  and  the  Bohari,  a  black 
tribe,  have  furnished  the  ilUe  of  the  Sultan's  body-guard  for 
generations.     Besides  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  Kif,  there 
are  two  lawless  coast  tribes — namely,  the  Zimours,  who  live  in 
the  forest  of  Maimora,  between  Mehideyeh  and  Salee,  and  the 
Zyais,  who  occupy  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  Rabat     The  Zyars  carry 
pUlage  to  the  very  gates  of  Rabat,  and  caravans  from  that  place 
to  Dhir-el-Baida  are  constantly  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  many 
K&ibas  or  strongholds  built  by  Government  along   the   route. 
Oter  ill  M.  green  tea  is  esteemed  a  greater  luxury  than  even  coffee, 
and  a  preva&nt  habit  is  the  smoking  of  kief,  the  pernicious  Indian 
hema    The  roanuiactares  include  M.  leather,  carpets,  shawls 
(AoU/),  flint-lock  guns  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
leather-dyes,  coloured  tiles,  and  elegant  water-jars.     Since  the 
coodasion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  in  1856 
the  foreign  trade  has  increased  considerably.     In  1875  the  total 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  ;f  1,561, 312,  and  the  imports  to 
^1,011,588  ;    the   exports   to  Great  Britain  to  ;f  711,294,  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain   to  ;£'342.42a      The  chief  port  is 
Tangier,  and  others  are  Mogadore,  Mazagan,  Rabat,  Lariche, 
I>ar-el-Baida,  and  Saffi.     There  are  two  capital^  M.  and  Fez, 
the  principal  towns  of  the  interior.     M.  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  provinces,  each  under  a  kaid^  who  is  military  commander 
as  well  as  absolute  governor.     The  Sultan,  a  purely  despotic 
ruler,  is  head  of  the  religion,  which  is  a  form  of  Mohammedanism 
differing  from  that  of  Turkey  and  Persia  by  the  adoption  as  a 
text-book  or  code  of  Sidi  Beccari's  commentary  on  the  Koran. 
Extortion  is  universal,  and  there  is  not  a  printing  press  in  the 
country.     Part  of  the  region  conauered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th 
c^  M.  was  included  in  Barbary  till  the  I5in  c     The  kingdom  of 
Fcj  was  foofided  in  787,  and  that  of  M.  not  till  1058.     The  two 
»ta:es  were  united  in  the  beginning  of  the    17th   c,  and  the 
present  dyriasty  was  founded  in  1648.    The  slavery  of  Christians 
was  prohibited  in  1 814,  and  piracy  was  abolished  in  181 7.     See 
Augustin's  Atarokko  (Pesth,  1845),  Renou's  Empire  di  Maroc 
(Par.  1846),  Rohlfs  Land  und  VoiJk  in  Afrika  (Brem.  1870), 
and  Mein  ertter  AufnUhali  in  Marokko  (Brem.  1873),  Leared  s 
M.  and  tkt  Moon  (Lend.  1876),  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake*! 
UUrory  JUwtamt  (Loud.  1877). 


Korocco  (Arab.  MarrakJsh\  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  sul- 
tanate of  M.,  lies  in  a  plain  near  the  N.  base  of  the  Athis  Moun- 
tains, at  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  river  Ten- 
sift,  and  130  £.  of  its  port  of  Mogadore.  It  is  girt  by  a  wall 
23  feet  high,  and  7)  miles  in  circuit,  is  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts  of  ancient  construction,  and  contains  some  20  mosques 
and  several  large  bazaars.  The  palace  of  the  sultan,  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  magnificent  building.  Great  part  of  the  town  is  in 
ruins,  but  there  is  still  considerable  industry,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  red  and  yellow  M.  leather.  Pop.  50,000,  of 
whom  6000  are  Jews-  M.  was  founded  in  1072,  and  became 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  13th  c.  The  Moors  of  Spain 
frequently  sent  their  children  here  to  be  educated,  and  during  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  the  town  is  said  to  have  had  700,000 
inhabitants. 

Ko'ron,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  36  miles  S.  E. 
of  the  city  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  with  rail.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  strong  Moorish  castle,  and  is  noted 
for  its  lime,  which  is  used  for  many  ornamental  purposes.  Pop. 
10,50a 

Mor'peth,  a  market-town  of  Northumberland,  England,  on 
the  Wansbeck,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Newcastle  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  It  has  a  town-hall  (17 14)  designed  by  Van- 
burgh,  a  parish  church  of  the  14th  c,  a  free  grammar-school 
founded  in  1552,  and  transferred  to  a  new  building  in  1859,  a 
large  gaol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^£80,000,  and  the  Northumber- 
land Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  (1858-59),  which  cost  ;f39,ooo. 
Some  flannel  is  made,  and  there  are  rope-yards,  iron  and  brass 
founderies,  tanneries,  breweries,  brick  and  tile  works,  &c.  In 
the  vicinity  are  stone  quarries.  The  great  cattle  market  for- 
merly held  here  has  been  removed  to  Newcastle.  M.  sends  one 
meml)er  to  Parliament  Pop.  ( 1 871)  of  town,  4517  ;  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  30,239. 

Mor^pheus  (Gr.  the  'fashioner'  or  'moulder'),  in  classic 
mythology  was  the  son  of  Hypnos  ('sleep')  and  the  god  of 
dreams.  He  was  so  called,  because  he  snapes  or  forms  the 
dreams  of  the  sleeper. 

Mor'pliia  or  Korphine'  (C17H19NOO1  the  chief  active 
principle  of  opium,  was  discovered  by  SertUmer  1804.  It, 
and  the  many  other  alkaloids  present  in  opium  occur  in  com- 
bination with  sulphuric  or  meconic  acid  (HSC7HO7).  To  obtain 
M.  separate,  a  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  with  calcium 
chloride,  when  calcium  meconate,  with  much  of  the  colouring 
matter,  b  precipitated,  and  the  hydrochlorates,  chiefly  of  M.  and 
Codeine  (q.  v.)  are  left  in  solution.  These  are  crystallised  by 
evaporation,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  redissolved ; 
and  from  this  purified  solution  M.  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
It  is  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  being  de- 
posited as  white  rectangular  prisms.  The  chief  features  of  M. 
are  its  bitter  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  narcotic  poisonous 
properties.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  usually 
identified  by  the  deep  blue  colour  it  gives  with  neutral  ferric 
salts,  and  the  golden  yellow  compound  it  forms  with  nitric  acid. 

Medicinal  Preparations  and  Properties  of  M, — The  prepara- 
tions of  M.  possess  the  anodvne  and  soporinc  powers  of  opium  ; 
but  they  act  more  agreeably,  and  are  less  likely  to  produce 
headache  and  nausea,  being  less  exciting  and  stimulating. 
Acetate  of  M.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ji  to  )  a  grain,  and  a  solu- 
tion is  used  for  hypodermic  injection.  It  is  also  prepared  as  a 
liquor,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  lO  to  60  minims.  The 
Hydrochiorate  and  its  liquor  are  administered  in  the  same  doses, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  Suppository  and  as  lozenges,  and  of  the 
latter  one  or  two  may  be  taken  occasionally  for  cough.  Each 
lozenge  contains  ^  grain  of  Hydrochiorate  of  M. 

MorphoFogy,  the  department  of  biological  science  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  \\Mtform  and  structure  of  living  beings, 
M.,  as  now  understood,  includes  (l)  Anatomy ^  or  the  science 
investigating  the  structure  of  the  adult  being ;  (2)  Development^ 
which  traces  the  history  of  its  evolution  from  the  egg,  and  its 
progress  towards  maturity ;  and  (3)  Taxonomy  or  Classification^ 
which  deals  with  the  arrangement  and  relationship  of  the  beings 
whose  structure  has  been  ascertained.  The  science  oi  Functions 
or  Physiolo^  is  the  companion  science  of  M. 

KorreUgunffe,  a  town  and  port  in  the  district  of  Itssoret 
Bengal,  British  India,  96  miles  £.  of  Calcutta,  situated  in  the 
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Sunderbunds  on  a  creek  of  the  Haringhata  river,  one  of  the 
larger  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  founded  in  1850  by  Messrs 
Morrell,  who  took  a  lease  from  Government,  and  have  reclaimed 
20,000  acres  from  the  primeval  jungle.  M.  was  declared  a 
port,  and  buoyed  by  Government  in  1 869.  It  can  be  visited  safely 
by  large  ships.     Rice  is  the  great  export. 

Morris,  Rev.  Richard,  one  of  the  best  English  scholars 
of  the  age,  was  born  at  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  September  8, 
1833,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea.  In  1869 
he  became  lecturer  on  English  literature  in  King's  College  School, 
and  in  1871  was  made  curate  of  Christ's  Church,  Camber  well. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Philological  Society  in  1874, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  No  man  has  done  more — perhaps 
none  so  much — to  make  English  a  liberal  and  learned  study. 
The  influence  of  his  work  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  every  great 
public  school  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  inevitable 
day  has  arrived  in  which  men  will  admit  that  their  native  tongue 
is  not  only  the  base,  but  the  crown  of  linguistic  study,  to  which 
other  languages,  whether  superslitiously  called  *  classical  *  or 
stupidly  named  *  modern,'  are  merely  ancillary,  the  great  merit 
of  M.*s  labours  will  be  amply  acknowledged.  Besides  editing 
Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience^  Early  English  Alliterative 
PoemSf  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight^  The  Story  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus^  The  Aycnbite  of  fnwyf.  Old  English  Homilies  (2d 
series).  Cursor  A/undi,  Specimetis  0/  Early  English^  Chancers 
Poetical  PFbrhs,  Selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales^  &c.,  he 
has  written  The  Etymology  of  Local  Names  (1857),  Historical 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence  (1872),  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Historical  English  Grammar  (1874),  ^i"^  Primer  of  English 
Grammar  (1875), 

Morris,  William,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  1834,  is  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  educated  at  Forest  School, 
Walthamstow,  Marlborough  College,  and  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  studied  painting,  but  early  devoted  his  attention  to 
house  decoration,  a  business  he  has  been  engaged  in  since.  M. 
has  written  Defence  oj  Guinevere  {iS$S)f  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
(1867),  The  Earthly  Paradise  (4  vols.  1863-71),  Love  is  Enough 
(1873),  Translation  of  VirgiPs  .^neid  (1876),  The  Story  of 
Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  (1876).  Through 
all  his  poems,  especially  the  Earthly  Paradise ^  there  breathes  a 
voluptuous  indolence,  and  shines  a  glamour  of  sensuous  delight 
that  palls  on  the  appetite  for  very  richness. 

Morrisa'nia,  a  town  of  Westchester  county,  New  York, 
U.S.,  on  the  Harlem  River,  is  connected  with  New  York 
by  rail  and  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge.  Attached  to  the  county 
and  city  of  New  York  m  1874,  it  has  twenty  churches,  many 
schools,  an  academy  and  convent,  and  is  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  business  men  of  the  great  city.     Pop.  (1870)  19,699. 

Morr'is-Dance,  or  Morrice-Dance  (corrupted  from  Mo- 
rescOf  or  Moorish-dance')^  a  fantastic  dance  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 
Moors,  and  was  introduced  into  England  probably  from  France 
or  Flanders,  under  the  early  Tudor  kings.  In  England  it  was 
long  an  important  element  of  holiday  amusement,  and  it  still 
lingers  on  here  and  there  in  country  districts.  In  the  M.-D. 
the  hobby-horse,  or  a  dragon,  with  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 
Friar  Tuck,  The  Fool,  and  the  Queen  of  the  May  were  the  chief 
characters  represented.  Bells  were  fastened  to  the  feet  of  the 
performers. 

Morr'ison,  Robert,  D.D.,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China  and  an  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a 
lastmaker,  and  was  born  at  Morpeth,  January  5,  1782.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Independent  College,  Hoxton,  and  at  the  College 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Gosport.  After  devoting 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  he  was  sent  to  Canton  in 
1807,  where  he  combined  zealous  missionary  labours  with  the 
duties  of  translator  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory.  In 
1812  he  published  Hora  Siniccg  (translations  from  popular  Chi- 
nese writings),  in  1 814  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Chinese,  in  1819  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  1822  his  great  Chinese 
Dictionary  in  6  vols.,  and  in  1825  The  Chittese  Miscellany*  M. 
accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to  Pekin  as  interpreter  in  181 7,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1824-26.  He  died  at  Macao,  August 
I,  1834.     His  widow  published  in  1839  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
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Labours  of  Robert  M.  See  also  Mcdhurst's  China,  its  State  snd 
Prospects » — John  Robert  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  (b^ni 
1 814,  died  1843),  ^^  ^  member  of  the  Legisiative  Assembly 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  author  of  a  useful  manual,  Tke  Chuiae 
Commercial  Guide, 

Morr'istown,  capital  of  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S, 
on  the  Whippany  River,  31  miles  W.  of  New  York  by  rail.  It 
has  eight  churches,  the  Speedwell  Ironworks  and  stores, » 
public  park,  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  much  rioted 
by  New-Yorkers  during  summer.     Pop.  (1870)  4398, 

Morse,  or  Wal'ms  ( Trichecus  Ko5marus\  a  genus  of  carni- 
vorous mammalia  represented  by  a  single  species,  inhabiting  the 
Arctic  seas.  This  animal  is  included  with  the  seals  in  the  ^w.- 
sion  Pinnipedia,  or  that  in  which  the  feet  are  converted  into 
swimming  paddles.  Its  chief  characters  are  found  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  teeth.  There  are  six  upper  and  four  lower  inciwrs 
but  these  are  said  by  Owen  to  disappear  while  the  tnimai  is 
still  young,  with  the  exception  of  the  outermost  pair  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  form  tasks,  which  nuy 
measure  15  or  16  inches  in  length,  and  are  used  by  theanlnul 
to  aid  it  in  climbing  upon  the  ice.  Three  molar  teeth  of  simj^lc 
form  occur  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  molars  oa 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  Some  regard  the  foremost  lo»er 
molar  as  a  canine.  The  head  is  large  and  the  muzzle  pro- 
minent, the  upper  lip  being  provided  with  lai^c  bristles.  The 
M.  is  not  polygamous,  like  the  seals,  one  male  mating  with  one 
female  only.  The  average  length  of  the  M.  is  about  12  or  13  i«t, 
but  specimens  of  1 5  feet  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  b'.ad 
skin  is  sparsely  covered  with  dark  brown  or  blackish  hairs.  These 
animals  produce  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  both  parents  appear 
to  regard  their  progeny  with  care  and  affection.  They  progr^s 
on  land  with  a  clumsy  gait,  but  when  alarmed  contrive  to  mo\-? 
towards  the  sea  with  considerable  speed.  When  brought  to  baj 
they  defend  themselves  courageously  with  their  long  tusks.  They 
are  found  in  large  herds,  numbering  several  thousands  in  some 
cases.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  skin,  the  fat,  an-l 
especially  the  ivory  of  the  tusks,  which  is  very  close-grained  in-i 
white.  The  Eskimo  value  the  M.  exceedingly  for  the  Dumber 
of  useful  products  obtained  from  all  parts  of  its  frame.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  M.  occur  in  a  fragmentary  state  in  deposits  d 
the  Tertiary  age.  The  name  *  M.'  is  derived  from  the  Russian 
Morss ;  Walrus  is  the  Ger.  wallross,  *  whale  horse*;  and  Ra- 
maruSf  its  specific  appellation,  comes  Crom  the  Norw^im  Ru- 
mar,  meaning  'sea-horse.' 

Morse,  Samuel  Finlay  Breese,  one  of  the  inveoton  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  bom  at  Charlestovm,  Massachusetts, 
April  27,  1 791.  He  studied  art  in  London,  1811-15.  ^'^' 
which  he  settled  in  America  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1835  lie 
exhibited  his  telegraph  at  work  at  New  York,  and  the  admiaUc 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  his  system  attracted  widesprad 
attention.  Its  first  adoption  on  a  large  scale  was  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844,  and  thereafter  it  beanK 
universal  throughout  the  States  and  in  a  great  part  of  Eurtvft 
It  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1851,  and  in  1857  se>tTiI 
European  states  presented  the  inventor  with  a  purse  of  ^fx^os^ 
francs.  The  system  is  the  alternate  magnetising  and  unmi^ 
tising  of  a  bar,  which  causes  a  point  to  mark  dots  and  scores  00 
a  travelling  slip  of  paper.  M.  died  in  New  York,  April  2,  iS;! 
See  his  Life  by  S.  J.  Prince,  D.D.  (New  York,  i%lSl-^^ 
Edwards  HL  (i  794-1 871),  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  jou-til 
ist  and  geographer,  invented  a  system  of  printing  maps,  Oi  ci 
by  him  cerography. 

Morslransk',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  w 
the  Tzna,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka,  250  miles  S.E.  of  Mo>ci.at  \^ 
rail.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  soap,  and  tallow,  and  coa*^- 
derable  trade  in  com  and  cattle.     Pop.  (1870)  19*  504* 

Mortality,  Laws  of.  The  L.  of  M.  are  asccrUine^  ^t 
analysing  and  collating  statistics  of  life  and  death,  the  Txiac «_ 
the  deductions  being  in  relation  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  f 
the  data.  While  accuracy  of  registration  is  an  csscntiil  c^- 
dition,  the  greater  the  number  of  facts  re^stered  affords  w  ^- 
more  certain  means  of  arrivirig  at  correct  deductions.  lo  |  * 
early  part  of  the  17th  c,  John  Graunt  of  London  published  Qa 
Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortalxt^,  i- j 
in  1693  Dr.  Halley  published  the  celebrated  BresUa  tii>i«  ^ 
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morality,  preceded,  however,  by  the  investigations  of  Pascal  in 
Fnwce,  and  De  Wit  in  Holland.  In  1 7 13  Bernouilli's  work 
vai  pablisbed«  and  in  1743  Dr.  Price  published  his  tables  of 
iBortality  for  London.  In  1746,  M.  Deparcieux  published  his 
£jm  ntr  Us  FrobahUites  de  la  Vie  Humaine^  in  which,  from  com- 
patatioos  based  upon  the  registers  of  different  religious  houses, 
tie  showed  for  the  first  time  that  female  life  is  superior  to  male. 
Ib  1770^  Dr.  Price  published  his  Observations  and  Reversionary 
Feywumts,  The  taoles  most  generally  used  by  assurance  and 
aannity  offices  in  this  country  are  the  following  : — I.  The  North- 
ampton Tables  (Dr.  Price's),  based  upon  the  register  of  burials 
in  the  parish  of  All  Samt's,  Northampton,  l735-8a  II.  The 
New  Northampton  Tables,  numbers  I  and  2,  constructed  by  Dr. 
Farr.  Na  I  was  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  deaths 
daring  1838-44  with  the  census  returns  of  1841.  No.  2  is  based 
ODon  the  deaths  alone,  in  Northampton,  during  the  7  years 
1538-44,  and  agrees  almost  exactly  with  Uiat  of  Dr.  Price ;  the 
mean  duration  of  life,  according  to  the  two  tables,  respectively 
beia;;  24*88  and  2$*i8  years,  while  according  to  No.  i  New 
Nonhampton  itis37*5^ears.  III.  The  Carlisle  Tables,  con- 
structed from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  at  Carlisle, 
1780-87.  IV.  The  Government  Tables,  computed  |by  Nfr. 
FinUison  on  the  lives  of  22,000  nominees  for  Government 
annuities.  V.  The  English  Tables,  Nos.  I  and  2,  the  former 
being  deduced  from  the  living  by  the  census  of  1841,  and  from 
the  deaths  at  corresponding  ages  in  the  same  year ;  and  the 
ktter  from  the  living  in  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the 
Kvcn  years  1838-44.  Both  are  based  on  the  recorded  ages 
of  15,913,148  living  persons^  and  No.  2  on  2,436,648  deaths. 
The  observations  were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  and  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  and  probably  give  the 
resalts  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more  correctly  than 
thgse  previously  published.  VL  The  Experience  Tabln,  Nos. 
I  tad  2.  The  tables.  No.  I,  were  prepared  bv  a  committee  of 
cmment  actuaries,  on  the  data  afforded  by  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  17  life-asfmrance  offices,  the  labours  of  the  committee 
baring  extended  from  1838  till  1 843.  The  data  were  derived  from 
^3*9^5  policies,  of  which  40^616  were  distinguished  by  denot- 
ing the  sex  of  the  lives  assured,  and  by  classing  them  into  town, 
ooantiy,  and  Iri^  assurances.  The  Experience  Tables,  No  2, 
woetimes  called  the  Twenty  Office  Experience  Tables,  were 
coQuneoced  in  1862  and  completed  in  1869.  In  1864,  about 
20,000  cards  were  issued  to  20  offices,  English  and  Scotch,  re- 
qairing  the  followingdetails,  the  oldest  office  being  the  London 
AssBiuce  (1720).  The  particulars  required  on  the  English  card 
V ere—policy  number,  lilie,  British,  Irish,  or  foreign,  healthy  or 
diseased,  year  of  entry,  year  of  exit,  age  at  entry,  age  at  exit, 
mode  of  exit,  canse  of  death,  and  remarks.  The  Scotch  card 
distinguished  between  the  English  and  Scotch  lives.  The  date 
to  which  the  obserrations  were  carried  was  generally  to  the  end 
of  186^,  and  the  total  number  of  entries,  i  to,  426,  was  regarded 
as  soffident  to  allow  of  several  valuable  classes  of  tables  to  be 
(tinned.  The  four  great  divisions  into  which  the  data  was 
reduced  were  .the  following: — (i.)  Healthy  lives,  male;  (2.) 
healthy  fives  female;  (3.)  diseased  lives,  male  and  female; 
(4.)  lives  expMed  to  extra  risk  from  climate,  occupation,  &c 
The  fbUowtng  table  shows  the  numbers  living  at  decennial  periods 
oQt  of  10,000  entering  each  dass  at  age  10  i-^ 
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The  above  table  shows  that  at  the  age  of  forty  the  diseased 
lives  and  the  healthy  female  lives  show  nearly  the  same  decre- 
ment ;  but  after  that  age  the  diseased  lives  rapidly  diminish  by 
death,  whilst  the  healSiy  female  lives  are  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  healthy  males. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exfectatum  of  life  in  each  class, 
at  decennial  ages,  in  comparison  with  that  shown  by  other  well- 
known  tables  :^ 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  m  the 
latter  part  of  female  life  is  such  that  though  at  the  age  of  ten  the 
female  expectation  b  only  48*2,  whilst  that  of  healthy  males  is 
50 '3t  7^^  A^  ^^  30  the  expectation  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexes ;  and  after  that  age  the  female  expectation  is  considerably 
higher  at  all  ages.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  mor- 
tality, per  estimate,  at  the  chief  quinquennial  periods  of  life. 
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The  mortality  experience  of  the  leading  offices  of  the  United 
States  is  now  in  process  of  being  collected  and  compiled,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance. See  The  Insurance  C^cloteedia^  by  Cornelius  Walford, 
London  and  New  York,  toL  iii.,  1574,  ttseq,^  and  the  Assurance 
Magttsine* 

Mor'tar,  a  short  piece  of  ordnance  of  large  calibre  for  dis- 
charging shells  at  an  angle  of  45*  or  thereby,  in  siege  ooerations. 
It  owes  its  name  to  a  resemblance  in  form  to  the  vessel  called  a 
mortar  (Lat.  moriarium\  in  which  solid  substances  are  pounded. 
The  M.,  invented  in  the  14th  century,  was  the  earliest  of 
European  firearms.  It  was  built  up  of  longitudinal  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  hooped  and  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  without 
trunnions,  while  blocks  of  wood,  hollowed  out,  served  as  a  bed 
to  fire  it  from.  Afterwards  the  M.  was  cast  with  trunnions,  an 
improvement  that  enabled  It  to  rest  firmly  and  steadily  in  its  bed, 
and  faciliUted  its  elevation  to  any  angle.  Several  sizes  of  mor- 
tars, for  land  or  sea,  are  in  use  in  the  British  service.  The 
largest  M.  in  the  sea  service  is  13  in.  calibre,  64  in.  lon&  and 
5  tons  in  weight  The  M-in.  M.,  for  Umd  service,  weighs  36 
cwt,  and  measures  40  in.  m  length.  The  other  sizes  in  use  are 
ID  in.  and  8  in.  calibre.  Land-service  mortars  are  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which,  deprived  of  their  wheels,  form  steady 
M.  beds.  A  36-in.  M,  designed  in  1858  by  Mr.  Mallet,  to  throw 
ji  shell  wdghing  2481  lbs.,  may  be  seen  at  Woolwich  ArMoaL 
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Mortars  used  for  cementing  building  stones  together,  and 
for  plastering  walls,  are  of  two  kinds — I,  those  which,  like 
ordinary  mortar,  set  and  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  2, 
those  that  set  and  harden  without  the  assistance  of  the  atmosphere 
and  indurate  under  water,  hence  termed  hydraulic  M.  Ordinary 
building  mortar  is  made  of  common  or  rich  lime,  mixed  with  pit 
or  river  sand  or  fine  gravel,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parls  of  sand 
to  I  part  of  lime,  and  moistened  with  water  to  form  a  paste. 
The  pure  limestone  is  first  calcined  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  product,  called  quicklime,  is  slaked  with  water,  which 
causes  a  violent  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  crumbling  to  a  bulky 
powder  of  the  hydrated  lime.  Ordinary  M.  harden  on  account 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  ;  in  fact, 
the  lime  tends  to  revert  to  its  original  condition  of  a  carbonate. 
For  internal  plaster  work,  as  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  addition 
of  tanyard  hair  is  made  to  ordinary  mortar  to  cause  it  to  adhere 
to  the  laths.  Silica  and  alumina  are  essential  components  of 
the  stones  used  for  making  hydraulic  mortar.  Impure  limestones 
containing  clay  (silica  and  alumina,  admixed  with  oxide  of  iron), 
magnesia,  and  other  substances,  slake  with  different  degrees  of 
readiness  and  energy,  and  the  slower  and  less  violent  the  action, 
the  better  is  the  lime  adapted  for  building  under  water. 
Eminently  hydraulic  limes  are  obtained  from  limestone  contain- 
ing from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay  and  other  impurities,  and  M. 
prepared  from  them  set  in  3  days,  and  become  hard  in  I  month. 
Limestones  with  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  impurities  yield  hydraulic 
limes;  while  limes  of  y5*t-/'/<!r /4/</;v7w//WV>' are  procured  from  lime- 
stones containing  from  S  to  12  per  cent.  Hydraulic  limestones, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Lias  and  Lower  Chalk  formations,  are  not 
abundant  in  Great  Britain.  Their  calcination  and  the  slaking 
of  the  resulting  limes  require  to  be  carefully  conducted.  Fine 
clean  sand  (i^  to  2  parls  to  I  of  lime)  is  added  to  form  the 
mortar.  Hydraulic  lime  is  prepared  artificially  on  a  large  scale 
by  mixing  clay  with  rich  lime,  and  calcining  the  mixture.  The 
proportions  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  ingredients  ;  but  I  part 
of  dry  clay  to  4  parts  of  rich  unslaked  lime  (or  7  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  proportion.  Pozzuo- 
lana  and  trass — volcanic  products — containing  much  silica  and 
alumina,  were  formerly  much  used  in  England  instead  of  clay. 
The  setting  under  water  of  hydraulic  M.  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  hydrated  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  the  silicic  acid  having 
during  calcination  been  so  modified  that  it  subsequently  unites 
with  the  lime. 

Hydraulic  Cements^  popularly  so  called,  are  prepared  chiefly 
from  argillo-calcareous  nodules,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of 
clay  is  present  than  in  hydraulic  limes.  The  stones  are  calcined, 
ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water  without  slaking,  and 
the  resulting  cements  harden  quickly  in  water  without  admixture 
of  any  substance.  Of  English  cements  of  this  kind,  the  varieties 
known  as  Parkers*  (Roman),  Medina,  and  Atkinson'senjoy  a  high 
reputation.  The  stones  from  which  they  are  made  are  found  at 
Harwich,  Sheppey,  Yorkshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  &c 

Portland  Cenunt  (named  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
Portland  stone),  is  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime  prepared  from 
chalk  (75  to  80  per  cent.)  and  diluvial  clay  (20  to  25  per  cent), 
obtained  in  the  Thames  and  other  river  basins.  The  ingredients 
arc  ground  under  water,  and  the  sediment  is  dried,  calcined,  and 
reduced  to  powder.  Portland  cement  is  the  strongest  hydraulic 
mortar  known,  and  from  it  concrete  is  largely  made. 

Selenitic  Mortar  or  Cement^  recently  invented  and  largely  used 
in  plaster  work,  consists  of  hydraulic  lime,  anhydrous  gypsum, 
and  sand.  The  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  promotes  the  setting 
of  the  mortar,  and  enables  repeated  coats  of  plaster  to  be 
applied  within  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Plaster  of 
Paris  (q.  v.)  is  the  basis  of  several  other  cements  used  for  internal 
decoration  of  dwellings.  Kcene's  cement  is  prepared  by  saturat- 
ing plaster  of  Paris  with  an  alum  solution  ;  the  plaster  is  then 
driea,  recalcined,  and  ground.  In  Parian  cement  the  plaster  is 
soaked  in  a  borax  solution,  and  in  Martin's,  in  pearl  ash. 

Mastics  are  oleaginous  cements,  compounded  of  brick-dust,  clay, 
litharge,  or  other  materials,  with  oil.  They  are  seldom  used  in 
bulk,  being  chiefly  applied  to  the  exposed  joints  of  masonry. 

Mort  d'Arthur,  The,  is  one  of  the  romances  of  the 
Arthurian  series.  (See  Arthur.)  Up  to  the  time  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (12th  c.)  no  author  mentions  the  death,  very  few 
even  the  life,  of  the  British  warrior-princc.  Nennius  leaves  him 
victorious  afler  a  succession  of  battles,  but  in  the  Chronicle  of 
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Geoffrey  (Lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.)  ocairs  the  following  curious  pa>ia^: 
— *And  even  the  renowned  King  Arthur  himself  was  murtilly 
wounded  ;  and  being  carried  thence  to  the  isle  of  Avalloo  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds,  he  gave  up  the  Crown  of  Britain  to  h« 
kinsman  Constantine,  the  son  of  Cador,  Duke  of  Coniwail,  la 
the  five  hundred  and  forty-second  year  of  our  Lord's  incanuion.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  romance  of  the  ra^ii- 
eval  poets,  which  exists  in  various  forms  and  in  several  :ac 
guages,  French,  English,  German,  &c.  One  English  version  d 
the  15th  c,  from  an  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  was  p^nt^l 
by  the  Roxburglie  Club  in  1819,  and  another  hy  Mr.  HiLiW'.-,l 
from  an  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1S47.  Sr 
Thomas  Malory's  prose  version  is  only  a  compilation,  but  execjtd 
with  such  quaint  simplicity  and  pathetic  power  that  Tennvyo 
in  his  magnificent  reproduction,  which  has  familiarised  Ln^  i>n- 
men  with  the  legend  of  Arthur's  death,  has  often  ivaileu  r;m< 
self  of  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  knighL 

Mort'gag^e  is  in  English  law  a  pledge  of  land  or  othrr  xr^ 
property,  in  security  of  a  lean.  The  borrower  is  called  ihe  mort- 
gagor ;  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  A  M.  is  ofteneBec.fi 
by  merely  depositing  the  title-deeds  of  a  property;  and,  if  a  metcir* 
andum  accompanies  the  deposit  stating  its  object,  cqu.ry  w.J 
consider  it  a  M.;  and  should  occasion  arise  will  give  a  deawf.": 
sale  of  the  property.  When  no  explanatory  writing  accompanKi 
the  deposit,  the  lender  can  only  apply  to  a  c<»urt  of  law  ttjr  hi* 
money,  retaining  the  title-deeds  till  he  is  paid.  It  has  beo  t.c 
the  practice  of  late  years  to  insert  in  a  deed  of  M.  an  alKiluc 
power  of  sale,  in  case  of  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  dred. 

If  any  person  mortgage  his  estate  a  second  time,  and  do  rot 
inform  the  postponed  mortgagee  in  writing  of  the  prior  M.  uiJ  '^•• 
every  incumbrance  which  he  has  voluntarily  brought  uiH^n  \^s. 
estate,  the  postponed  mortgagee  holds  the  estate  as  a  purciu.^^ 
free  from  the  Equity  of  Redemption  (q.  v.).  The  role  of  eq-;!» 
is  that  a  second  mortgagee,  who  has  the  title-deeds,  not  havin; 
had  notice  of  a  prior  incumbrance,  shall  be  preferred ;  l«ec3->r 
the  negligence  of  the  first  mortgagee  in  lending  the  moner  with- 
out taking  the  title-deeds  enables  the  mortgagor  to  cvma;:  1 
fraud.  It  is  settled  law  that  if  a  third  mortgagee,  who  at  the 
date  of  his  M.  had  no  notice  of  the  second,  purchase  the  fc^ 
M.,  even  pending  a  bill  filed  by  the  second  to  redeem  tiie  I'jrs, 
both  the  first  and  third  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  estate,  hci^ 
any  share  of  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  second.  The  rca-^ 
given  for  this  is  that  the  third  by  thus  obtaining  the  legal  estii? 
has  both  Jaw  and  equity  on  his  side,  which  supersede  the  mer- 
ec^uity  of  the  second.  3  and  4  Vict  c.  55,  amended  by  S  ici  ^ 
Vict.  c.  56,  enables  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  ^tn^  t? 
M.  the  expense  of  draining  them.     For  Scotch  law,  see  ho>\t. 

Mortifica'tion,  in  Medicine.    See  Gangreni. 

Mortification,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting  a  gift  of  Ia>i 
for  charitable  or  public  use.  It  is  usually  conveyed  to  tnisiccito 
be  held  by  them  blench  or  in  Feu  (q.  v.). 

Mor'tis  Cau'sa  Deed  is,  in  Scotch  law,  a  deed  to  take  enrc' 
on  the  death  of  the  maker.  In  Scotland,  heritage  (or  fti 
estate)  cannot  be  conveyed  by  will.  The  usual  mode  of  dctic 
is  therefore  by  deed  of  conveyance  in  the  usual  fonn,  rocnrx: 
the  liferent  of  the  maker,  who  keeps  possession  of  tk  dceu 
until  his  death.    See  Delivery  of  a  Deed. 

Mortmain,  Statutes  ofc  These  arc  English  sJsicte* 
passed  to  prevent  priests  frightening  dying  persons  into  con^* 
ing  their  lands  for  charitable  or  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Thr 
statute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  enacts  that  to  be  valid  such  a  cocrr- 
ance  must  be  made  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  ti"- 
donor,  before  two  witnesses,  and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  m 
Chancery  within  six  months  after  execution.  The  deed  tx.<- 
bear  to  have  immediate  effect,  and  must  reserve  no  microf 
to  the  donor.     The  Act  applies  only  to  land  in  England. 

Mor'ton,  a  family  that  sprang  from  the  Douglisses.  ]^^ 
Douglas,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  was  created  a  peer  in  MS^^  '\ 
the  title  of  Lord  Aberdour  and  Earl  of  Morton.  James  ^^  ^ 
Earl,  having  no  male  issue,  entailed  the  (iamily  e^Uic*  »»• 
honours  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Douglas  of  Pillendrcich,  »»'» 
became  chancellor  under  Mary,  succeeded  Manay**  R«r«^'' 
and  after  showing  himself  a  true  statesman  in  sagacity  xi»j 
bravery,  but  a  cruel  soldier,  a  corrupt  judge,  a  l^TP^^^f*  ^?^ 
a  profligate,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  2d  June  ifiu  oj  '^ 
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ktiiden,  an  instnunent  he  bad  himself  introduced  to  use.  The 
carUoni  then  lererted  to  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  when  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  1585,  was  created  Earl  of  Niths- 
dile,  while  the  Morton  title  devolved  upon  Archibald  Douglas, 
eighth  Esrl  of  Angus.  The  eighth  E^arl  of  Morton  was  Sir 
NViUiam  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  William,  eleventh  Earl,  died 
without  issue,  and  the  honours  passed  to  his  uncle.  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Smitbiield.  George,  eighteenth  Earl,  was  made  a 
Kcrof  Great  Britain  in  1 791,  as  Baron  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
I  at  u  he  died  childless  the  British  barony  expired,  his  cousin, 
I  (•<x)rge  Sholto  Douglas,  becoming  Earl  of  Morton.  His  son, 
I  sholto  John  Douglas,  present  Earl  of  Morton,  a  representative 
SxMch  lord,  was  bom  April  13,  1818,  married,  nrst,  Helen, 
ringhter  of  James  Watson,  Esq.  of  Saughton,  24th  January 
tS44;  and,  secondly,  Alice  Aline  Carolina,  daughter  of  the 
Uri  of  Durham,  7tb  July  1853.  He  succeeded  his  father,  31st 
MsrehiSsSL 

Kortoiii,  Heuy,  bom  at  New  York,  December  11,  1836, 
posted  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1857),  and  was  sue- 
cosiTely  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Philadelphia 
Deotal  College  (1863),  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Franklin  In- 
Aitote  (1864),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tutt  (1869),  and  President  of  the  Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  (1870).  Besides  sixteen  Lectures  on 
light  (1867),  which  excited  considerable  attention  in  the  learned 
vorld,  M.  is  author  of  numerous  able  papers  in  the  Chemicai 
Ntwi,  Pkilosophkai  Magatine^  and  other  scientific  journals. 

I  Xortoii,  John,  was  probably  bom  at  Milboroe  St.  Andrew, 
'  in  Dofietshire,  about  1420^  and  proceeded  from  Ceme  Abbey 
to  BaIUoI  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  LL.D.,  and 
I  i<affle  principiu  of  Peckwater  Inn  (1453).  Introduced  by 
I  Cardinal  Bonrchier  to  Henry  VL,  he  had  been  made  a  privy 
conndllor,  rector  of  Bloxworth,  chancellor  of  Cornwall,  and 
ubdein  of  Lincoln  \  1450).  He  was  present  on  the  Lancastrian 
,  «ide  at  the  battles  of  Towton  and  Barnet,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Teirkesbufy  <l47i)  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Edward  IV.,  and  by 
iiiffl  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  (1472),  and  Bishop  of 
^•'y  (M79)*  with  a  host  of  minor  preferments.  Edward's  death, 
I  t^owcver,  was  followed  (June  13,  1483)  by  the  famous  'straw- 
Kfxy  scene'  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  J  11,^  and  by  M.'s  im- 
piionmcnt  in  Brecknock  Castle.  Escaping  to  Ely,  he  passed 
over  to  Flanders,  and  there  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
iV« worth  (1485).  On  his  retum  to  England  his  attainder  was 
reversed,  and  he  was  created  lord  chancellor  and  archbishop 
cif  Canterbury  (I4^)f  a  cardinal  (1493),  and  chancellor  of 
Uifofd  (1 494).  He  died  at  Knowle,  in  his  native  county, 
October  12,  ICOQ.  An  eminent  lawyer,  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  full  of  energy,  but  of  polished  manners,  cursed  with  a 
besetting  sin  of  avarice,  yet  pnncely  in  bestowing — such  is  the 
character  that  may  be  gathered  from  his  life,  and  from  the  first 
Ujok  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  lliomas  More,  who  was  page  in  his 
btMsehold  (1494-97).  See  vol.  v.  of  Hook's  Utfcs  of  the  Arch* 
h.\opt  ef  Canterbury  (Lond.  1 867). 

!  Xorioii,  Samuel  Georse,  an  American  ethnologist  and 
rraoiolog|i&t,  bom  at  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1799,  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1820),  and  of 
I'linburgh  (1823);  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomv  in 
reoQsylvania  Medical  College  (1839-43),  and  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (1840) ;  and  died  at  Philadel- 
I  hia,  5Iay  15,  1851.  M.  was  author  of  Human  Anatomy  (1839), 
Oama  Americana  (1839),  and  Crania  jEgyptica  (1844),  besides 
*  host  of  papers  on  ethnology,  chemistry,  geolopy,  &c.  In  the 
fffes  0/  Mankind^  published  by  Nott  and  Gliddon  in  185^, 
«h>ch  is  partly  made  up  of  selections  and  adaptations  from  M.  s 
tn published  papers,  there  b  an  appreciative  Notice  of  the 
Liji  and  Scientific  Labours  ofM,  by  Dr.  Henry  S,  Patterson. 

Xof^toavies,  in  England,  are  customary  gifU  claimed  in 
ttany  parishes  bj  the  incumbent  on  the  death  of  his  parishioners. 

Xoaale  (Fr.  mosatfue^  from  Ital.  musaico,  Lat  musizmm, 
Or,  mouseion,  *  the  temple  of  the  Muses,'  which  was  finely  deco- 
raiei),  a  name  used  to  denote  several  varieties  of  decorative 
«cirk,  all  prodnced  by  embedding  together  fragments  or  small 
peoes  of  variously  ccAonred  hard  material  so  arranged  as  to 
iroduce  any  predetermined  geometrical  or  pictorial  pattern. 
3L  work  and  inlaying  approach  closely  to  each  other,  but  in  the 
c-Aie  of  the  latter,  accurately  cut  pieces  of  the  inlaying  substance 


are  fitted  in,  and  occupy  entirely  a  definite  portion  of  any  design 
or  figure.  The  applications  of  M.  work  are  varied,  and  the 
materials  employed  embrace  coloured  marbles  and  other  stones, 
precious  stones,  glass,  and  pottery.  M.  is  employed  for  pave- 
ments and  floors,  for  the  decoration  of  walls  of  churches,  and 
public  and  private  buildings,  and,  in  its  minute  fine  forms,  for 
decorating  small  pieces  of  furniture,  brooches,  studs,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes.  The  work  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  hav- 
ing been  practised  by  the  early  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  races.  It 
passed  into  Greece,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  attained  great  prominence 
and  perfection.  At  a  very  early  period  it  b^»me  a  favourite 
means  of  producing  decorative  pictures  for  ornamenting  the 
walls  of  churches,  whence  the  art  became  peculiarly  associated 
with  Byzantine  architecture,  a  relation  which  continues  to  the 
present  day  in  the  prominence  of  M.  work  in  the  Russian  and 
Eastem  churches.  Modem  M.  work,  leaving  out  of  account 
simple  tessellated  or  M.  pavements  embraces  the  production  of 
larce  works  in  glass  tesserae  for  wall  decorations,  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Venice  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fabrication  of  minute 
work  in  fine  coloured  and  precious  stones — ^known  as  Roman 
and  Florentine  mosaics.  In  the  atelier  of  a  M.  artist  the  glass 
employed  embraces  many  thousands  of  diflerent  shades,  and  the 
copying  of  a  work  of  art  in  M.  demands  the  greatest  care, 
patience,  and  skill ;  but  once  fabricated,  the  M.  picture  is  prac- 
tically imperishable. 

Mosaic  Wool,  a  method  of  producing  imitation  tapestry  and 
complex  pictorial  effects  in  wool  for  rugs,  sofa-covers,  hangings, 
&c,  introduced  and  some  time  worked  by  Messrs.  Crossley  of 
Halifax.  It  consisted  of  assorting  bundles  of  woollen  yam  so 
that  when  cut  across,  the  ends  of  the  yarn  showed  the  desired 
pattern.  The  cut  ends  of  such  assorted  bundles  were  caused  to 
adhere  to  a  stout  backing  by  means  of  a  solution  of  indiarabber 
and  when  shorn  across  so  as  to  leave  any  requisite  depth  of  pile, 
the  pattem  of  course  can\e  out  on  the  surface.  It  is  now  en- 
tirely stt|)erseded  by  other  processes.     See  Carpst, 

Kosayliina  ('Little  Muslim')  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Mohammed,  belonging  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Bani 
Hanifah,  who  was  known  as  a  religious  teacher  before  the  latter 
had  assumed  his  mission.  In  the  9th  vear  of  the  Hejrah  he 
headed  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  his  tril)e  to  Moham- 
med, and  professed  himself  a  Muslim.  But  the  next  year  he 
set  up  for  a  prophet  himself,  and  published  revelations  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Koran.  Having  gained  a  considerable  body  of  ad- 
herents from  his  tribe,  he  sent  a  request  to  Mohammed  that  he 
would  share  his  power  with  him,  to  which  it  is  said  that 
Mohammed  returned  an  insulting  refusaL  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mohammed  made  considerable  concessions 
to  M,  and  recent  investigators  think  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  intended  at  his  death  to  nominate  him  his  successor, 
having  secretlv  done  so  before.  After  Mohammed's  death  (ii 
A.H.)  Abu  Bekr  sent  an  army  to  crush  M.,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  M.  was  slain  and  his  army  defeated,  whereupon 
his  adherents  submitted  and  embrsced  Mohammedanism.  See 
Muir's  Mohamet  (new  ed.  1877). 

Koech'eles,  Ignaz,  pianist  and  composer,  was  bora  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Prague,  30th  May  1794.  He  was  a  preco- 
cious child,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  the  best  pianist  in  his 
native  city.  In  Vienna  he  studied  under  Albrechtsberger  and 
Salieri.  After  a  professional  tour  over  all  Europe,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  London  in  1820,  where  he  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  He  transkited  Schindler's 
Life  of  Beethoven  into  English  in  1841.  At  Mendelssohn's  sug- 
gestion he  accepted  the  musical  professorship  in  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Leipsic  in  1846.  He  died  loth  March  187a  M.  pub- 
lished many  beautiful  concertos,  sonatas,  fantasias,  and  studies. 
He  was  unrivalled  as  a  pianist  in  his  own  pure  classic  style.  See 
Aus  Aloscheles*  Leben,  by  his  widow,  2  vols.  (Leips.  1872-73), 
translated  into  English  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (Lond.  1873). 

Koe'oow  (Russ.  Mosskwd,  Ger.  Moskau\  the  former  capital 
of  Russia,  and  now  the  chief  commercial  and  industrial  city  of 
die  empire,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  low  hills» 
on  the  rivers  Moskva  and  Jausa  (frozen  over  from  20th  November 
to  I  i:th  April),  400  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg  bv  raiL  From 
the  Sparrow  IlilU  to  the  S.  the  city  has  a  singularly  picturesque 
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appearance,  with  its  gilt  domes,  coloured  spires,  and  greenhouse- 
roofs,  its  old  Byzantine  buildings  contrasting  with  modem  Ren- 
naissance  structures,  its  crowded,  dingy  quarters  intersected  by 
Parisian  boulevards,  and  alternating  with  green,  open  spaces, 
where  the  inhabitants  lead  a  country  life.  Ahhougli  the  streets 
have  been  laid  out  on  a  preconceived  plan,  and  alt  bough  a  few 
have  been  Europeanised,  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any- 
thing  like  paving,  and,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  street  archi- 
tecture,— no  regularly-built  terraces,  crescents,  or  squares ;  the 
greatest  incongruity  prevails,  and  wretched  hovels  rise  by  the 
side  of  splendid  palaces.  But  M.  as  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  Russia  is  rapidly  improving  and  increasing.  As  tlie 
heart  of  Russian  tradition  *  it  treasures  the  ancient  churches,  with 
the  tombs  of  grand  princes  and  holy  martyrs,  the  palace  in  which 
the  Tsars  of  Muscovy  lived,  the  Kremlin,  which  resisted — not 
always  successfully — the  attacks  of  savage  Tartars  and  here- 
tical Poles,  the  venerable  Icons  that  many  a  time  protected  the 
people  from  danger,  the  block  of  masonry  from  which  on  solemn 
occasions  the  Tsar  and  the  Patriarch  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  *  (Mackenzie  Wallace).  The  city,  girt  by  a  dam  and 
moat,  has  a  circumference  of  23  miles,  and  consists  of  four  distinct 
parts,  exclusive  of  the  six  Slobodi  or  suburbs,  which  are  extensive, 
and  contain  many  mansions,  monasteries,  hospitals,  &c  (i)  The 
Kremlin,  the  core  of  the  city,  occupies  an  elevation  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Moskva,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  heavy  stone  wall  sur- 
mounted by  towers,  dating  from  1367.  Here  are  the  palaces  of 
the  Czar,  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Holy  Synod  ;  the  arsenal  (1702), 
with  its  grand  trophy  of  875  cannons  abandoned  by  Napoleon 
in  181 2  ;  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (i 325-1475),  where  the 
Czars  are  crowned,  with  its  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  its 
floor  paved  with  agates  and  cornelians,  and  its  walls  enriched 
with  costly  mosaics.  Other  notable  buildings  in  the  Kremlin  are 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  (1507,  restored  1732),  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Czars  prior  to  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  270  feet  high,  supporting  a  gilded  dome  37 
feet  high,  and  a  peal  of  32  bells.  On  a  pedestal  adjoining  Ivan 
Veliki  is  the  famous  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells),  the  largest  bell 
in  the  world,  weighing  193  tons.  (2)  Kitaigorod  (i>.,  Chinese 
town),  to  the  £.  of  the  Kremlin,  and  surrounded  by  thick  walls, 
is  the  oldest  part  of  M.,  and  the  great  seat  of  trade.  Here  the 
streets  and  markets  are  crowded  with  merchants  from  the  Western 
capitals  and  the  remote  countries  of  the  East.  The  chief  buildings 
are  two  cathedrals  of  the  Defence  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  great  bazaar  containing  6000  booths.  (3) 
Bjelgorod  (a^.,  *  wliite  town '  from  the  colour  of  its  former  walls, 
which  have  given  place  to  boulevards)  encircles  the  Kremlin  and 
Kitaigorod  on  three  sides,  and  comprises  many  of  the  finer  streets. 
In  this  quarter  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  many  nobles, 
the  university,  the  foundling  hospital,  the  post-office,  the  theatres, 
and  a  celebrated  drill-hall,  560-158  feet,  affording  scope  for  the 
movement  of  200O  infantry,  or  icxx>  cavalry.  (4)  Semljanoigorod 
('earthen  town,*  from  its  having  been  formerly  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  wall)  contains,  besides  schools  and  hospitals,  many 
large  factories,  and  is  a  great  residence  of  the  working  classes. 
In  1868  M.  was  entered  by  24  gates,  and  had  8x  markets  and 
squares,  II  fountains,  57  bridges,  and  7  public  gardens,  23 
hospitals  and  medical  charities,  27  other  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  reception  of  65,000  persons.  The  places  of  worship 
amounted  to  357,  and  of  these  5  were  cathedrals,  8  high  churches, 
3  Protestant,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Armenian.  The  univer- 
sity (founded  in  1755)  is  attended  by  1500  students,  and  has  a 
library  of  150,000  vols.  There  are  108  common  schools  for 
20,000  children,  and  among  the  higher  intellectual  institutions 
are  the  museum,  removed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  i86i,  and  con- 
taining 150,000  vols.,  the  ethnological  museum,  reflecting  the 
life  of  the  various  countries  of  the  empire,  the  Synodal  library 
with  its  900  Slav.  MSS.,  an  institute  for  Oriental  languages 
(33  teachers  and  200  students),  a  picture  gallery,  and  military, 
dramatic,  and  art  schools.  M.  is  the  centre  of  the  Russian  rail- 
way system,  and  is  connected  by  water  with  the  Baltic,  the 
Black,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  Its  trade  is  chiefly 
in  tea,  com,  fur,  hides,  tallow,  and  metals.  The  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  Russia,  its  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
factories,  its  dyeing,  printing,  and  tanning  works,  its  industries 
in  silver,  candles,  iron- wares,  &c.,  employ  9000  skilled  work- 
men, 20,000  labourers,  and  1 0,000  apprentices.  The  annual 
value  of  the  industries  is  ^^4,300,000.  Pop.  in  1816,  166,515  ; 
"^  '837,  348,562;  and  in  1871,  611,970.      M.  was  founded  in 
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1 147,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  Muscovy  by  Ivan  I.  in  1328. 
Thrice  attacked  by  the  Lithuanians  (1368-72),  it  was  sacked  bj 
Timur  in  1381,  and  subsequently  pillaged  by  the  Tartars  in  1451 
and  1477.  The  massacre  of  Demetrius  and  his  Polish  adhercQ'j 
(the  *  matins  of  M.*)  in  1606  was  followed  by  the  Polish  occupa- 
tion of  the  city,  1610-12.  Ini8i2,  M.  had  252,609  inhiLiiinti, 
but  when  it  was  entered  (September  15)  by  Napoleon,  be  found  u 
occupied  by  some  12,000,  the  fugitives  having  carried  off  ail  ibe 
treasure  and  valuables.  A  great  fire,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  by  order  of  the  governor,  Rostopchin,  raged  for  seven 
days,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  city  to  ashes,  thus  forcing 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French. — Tne  gcvemmentd  M.  ts 
one-half  cultivated  and  38  per  cent,  under  woods.  It  is  ibc 
richest  industrial  part  of  Russia,  containing  as  many  as  75,313 
artisans.  Area,  12,552  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,678,784.  Sec 
Schnitzler*s  MoscoUy  labUau  Statist iqtu^  Ghgraphique^  Topo- 
graphique^  et  Hisioriqw  (Peters,  and  Paris,  1 834) ;  kohl's  Rna 
iin  Iftnern  von  Rtissland  und  Polen  (Dresd.  and  Leip&  184J] ; 
and  Mackenzie  Wallace's  Russia  (Lond.  1877). 

Moselle',  a  name  borne  by  still  and  sparkling  wines  made 
from  grapes  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  river.  M.  in 
its  natural  state  is  mild  and  acidulous,  but  the  great  balk  of  it 
has  an  artificial  *  muscatel '  flavour  imparted  to  it  by  admixtnre 
of  a  tincture  of  elder  flowers,  which  also  increases  its  alcoholic 
properties.  Sparkling  M.,  made  at  Koblenz,  is  esteemed  for 
its  peculiar  bouquet,  which  is  not  unfrequenily  derived  from  tlu 
elder-flower. 

Moselle  (Lat  mosella\  a  river  of  France,  and  an  ifflnent  d 
the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosges,  flows  in  a  N.E.  direction  throcgh 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Luxemburg,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  passing 
the  towns  Epinal,  Metz,  Thionville,  Trier,  &c,  and  joining  the 
Rhine  at  Koblenz,  after  a  sinuous  course  of  330  miles.  Tlic 
former  department  of  M.  was  in  part  ceded  to  Germany  after  tk 
late  war,  and  in  part  taken  to  form  the  department  Meuitlie^- 
Moselle  (q.  v.)  in  187 1. 

Mo'ses  (a  name  which  has  been  rariously  explained  as 
Coptic,  *  saved  from  the  water  ;  *  Heb.  *  the  drawer  out,*  U, 
'  the  leader,  deliverer  ;  *  Egypt  *  the  child,'  &c),  the  great  Jewish 
lawgiver,  was  bom  in  Egypt  at  the  lime  when  the  Hebicti 
were  subjected  to  a  most  oppressive  slavery  by  the  Egypiun^ 
His  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were  .Amr-a 
and  Jochebed,  whose  whole  family  were  M.,  a  brother  Aaron, 
three  years  older  (Ex.  vil  7),  and  a  sister  Miriam,  the  eldcL 
Preserved  by  the  devotion  of  his  mother  from  immediate  dcstnio 
tion  at  his  birth,  a  fate  which  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  inifx^>«d 
upon  all  the  male  offspring  of  the  Hebrews,  and  next  sa>'W  bj 
an  Egyptian  princess  from  the  Nile,  on  which  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  basket  of  papyrus  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  bim, 
M.  was  brought  up  at  Pharaoh's  court  (Ex.  iu),  and  *  was  Icarucc 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  *  (Acts  vii.  22),  For  ail  tint, 
his  heart  was  ever  with  his  oppressed  brethren,  and  when  gro»n 
to  manhood  (forty  years  of  age.  Acts  viu  23)  he  one  day  kiiici 
an  Egyptian  overseer  who  was  beating  a  Hebrew,  and  fedit^ 
that  his  deed  was  known  he  fled  to  the  desert  in  the  Dcigl.^>^' 
hood  of  Mount  Sinai.  There  he  became  acquainted  *i:b  1 
Sheykh  (prince  and  priest),  named  Jethro,  of  one  of  the  Midioa- 
ite  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  at  that  time,  and  marrying  00c  of 
his  daughters  (Zipporah),  spent  other  forty  years  of  his  iifc  (Acu 
vii.  30)  tending  his  father-in-law's  flocks.  At  the  end  of  ihat 
time  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  tivl  wn>- 
n)issione<i  him,  under  a  promise  of  his  support,  to  go  to  the  htrip 
of  his  suffering  brethren  (Ex.  iii.).  Accompanied  by  bis  bcoJicf 
Aaron,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  M.  returned  to  EgyT^t  asJ 
demanded  that  the  Hebrews  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  10 
the  desert  and  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  God.  Th^ 
demand  only  brought  more  burdensome  tasks  and  greater  ^ 
fering  upon  them  ;  and  the  permission  was  only  granted  after  tea 
plagues  had  been  inflicted  on  the  land  by  the  hand  of  M.  (i^.*^^ 
There  is  a  remarkable  likeness  between  these  plagues  and  ocrraii 
natural  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  country.  Travcllen  tell  tj 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile  sometimes  acquires  a  red  colooi  »m 
an  offensive  smell ;  that  after  its  overflowing  frqgs  oflcn  co^^tk 
fields  in  vast  numbers ;  that  gnats  and  great  stinging  fli<»  1*^ 
in  swarms  in  the  deposited  mud,  and  grasshoppers  in  co«xfit*=* 
numbers  destroy  the  fields ;  that  sometimes  great  damage  a 
done  by  a  hail-storm ;  and  that  there  is  a  wind  in  ibc  si  nx; 
which  sometimes  raises  such  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  ^i^^  ^ 
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,  deseit  into  Uie  ur  Uiat  there  is  oontinuons  darkness  for  some 
I  dtys.  In  the  last  of  the  plagues  there  is  reflected,  as  it  were, 
tbe  oooflict  between  the  reUgions  of  the  two  nations.  According 
I  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast 
I  bdoojgcd  to  Jdiovah,  and  had  either  to  be  redeemed  or  offered 
\D  hm.  This  notion  of  sacrifice  was  foreign  to  the  Egyptian 
I  rdigion,  tod  in  the  plague  it  was  expressed  that  the  unredeemed 
I  fint-bom  of  the  Egyptians  had  to  die. 

When  the  people  were  at  last  permitted  to  depart  (see  Exo- 
dus), M«  led  them  oat  into  the  desert,  across  the  Red  Sea,  and 
I  an  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  he  received  from  the  hand 
and  month  of  God  on  the  mountain,  and  gave  to  the  people,  a 
ijitem  of  mora),  political,  and  ceremonial  Uw.     Leaving  Sinai 
>  it  led  them  to  the  bordors  of  Canaan,  and  then  acted  as  their 
niler  and  judge  during  the  thirty-eight  years  for  which  they 
,  veft  doomed  to  wander  in  the  desert     He  himself  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  Canaan  with  the  rest,  because  he  had  rebelled 
;^iinst  Jehovah  (Num.  zx.  12,  xxviL  14  ;  Deut  xxxil  ^i%  cf, 
Ps.  cvi.  33) ;  so  he  died  and  was  buried  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan, '  in  the  land  of  Moab,'  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (Deut  xxxtv.  5^).    Thus  far  the  Bible  narrative  regard- 
ing the  bare  incidents  of  his  life  ;  but  the  chief  interest  and  im- 
portance attach  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  he  played  as  a 
'  prophet  and  religious  reformer.    He  regarded  himself  as  a  mere 
uutraaent  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
bicthren.   This  may  have  been  quite  consistent  with  his  own  con- 
»doiisaess,  but  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  his  history ;  his  own 
character  and  training  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  the 
cue  of  all  other  reformers.    The  great  peculiarity  of  the  position 
pf  M.  was,  that  being  a  Hebrew  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Egyp- 
tian conn,  where  he  must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Egyptians.    The  Heb- 
rews at  the  time  had  fimen  into  Polytheism  iff.  Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Eiek.  XX.  $-9,  xxiiL  19,  21, 27),  but  still  they  continued  to  adore 
a  Sapreme  Deity,  who  was  conceived  of  as  a  severe,  unapproach- 
able being,  'a  consnming  fire'  (Gen.  xviL  i,  Exod.  vL  3 ;  £/ 
^inndJai^  •  God  Almightv,'  the  terrible,  destructive  One,  Deut  iv. 
24)-   Now  lor  M.,  pondering  among  the  solitudes  of  Sinai,  with 
ihe  ffltsery  of  his  brethren  ever  gnawing  at  his  heart,  the  question 
was,  who  could  help  them  if  not  their  God  ?    And  would  that 
God  npport  him  it  he  should  try  to  deliver  them  ?    In  the  burn- 
ing bash,  which  was  nai  tonsumed,  the  revelation  is  made  to  him 
that  El  Shaddai,  the  terrible,  the  severe^  is  also  Jehovah,  the 
(raooas  protector  of  his  people  ;  at  the  same  time  an  assurance 
b  given  to  M.  that  he  would  protect  his  servant  when  he  set 
cat  to  their  helpb     A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  VL  was  that 
bt  ooooected  the  observance  of  moral  precepts  entirely  with  reli- 
fioa.    Morality,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  under  the  over- 
I  tight  of  the  gods — r^.,  Osiris  was  judge  in  the  lower  world ;  M. 
,  tnaspUnted  it  to  a  still  higher  ground,  and  bound  it  up  insepar- 
I  ablj  with  reltgioD.     This,  together  with  the  new  conception  of 
/etwrah  as  above  all  other  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  worshipped 
tJooe  (Exod  XX.  3),  formed  an  epoch  in  the  religious  develop- 
BCBt  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Jews).    That  part  of  the  law  which  is 
(iistinctively  Mosaic  is  the  Decalogue.    Much  of  the  mere  ritual 
was  undoubtedly  derived  from  Egvpt ;  other  portions,  e^,,,  the 
regolation  of  slavery,  of  blood-feud,  of  dean  and  unclean  food, 
Jic,  were  similar  to  those  in  vogue*  amone  the  other  Semitic 
iribes ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  sublime  creed  of  the  great  lawgiver 
that  we  find  God  leoognised  as  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the 
I'nirerse,  and  as  the  living  Guardian  and  Ruler  of   men,  to 
wboQ  they  owe  perpetual  fcalhr  and  worship.     It  is  this  which 
iTvci  a  perennial  fredmess  to  the  stor^  of  M.'s  life,  and  breathes 
ihroogfa  the  record  an  inspimtion  which  no  criticism  can  chal- 
<ci^  and  which  is  '  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane.'    See 
Stanley's  ^j^wish  Ckauxh  (2d  ed.,  Lond.  1877),  andit/.  in  Smith's 
A^.  rf  the  BihU  (1863!) ;  Brugsch's  Aus  dem  Oruni  (Beri. 
1865) ;  Kuenen's  /le/igwm  c/Isnui  (Lond.  1874-75). 

Knahafm,  Johann  Lorens  toii,  bom  at  Lfibeck,  9th 
October  i694»gTBdnated  at  Kiel  (17 19)^  became  Professor  of  Theo- 
^^^  at  Helmstedt  (1723),  and  at  Gottingen  (1747),  where  he  died, 
Llusceliorof  the  University,  9th  September  1755.  A  masterly 
rreacher^-his  PredigU^  (6  vols.  Hamb.  1725-39)  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  rules  prescribed  t>y  him  in  Anweisung  erbattlkh 
^frtdi^  (ErUng.  l76o)->and  an  earnest  and  able  historian, 
U.  pobluhed  no  leas  than  161  difiierent  works,  many  of  which 
uTc  been  translated  into  various  European  languages  from  the 
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original  Latin  in  which  they  were  generally  composed.  Of  thest 
may  be  mentioned  InstituUotus  Historic  Ecelesiastica  (Helms. 
1737-41 ;  best  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr  J.  Murdock,  3  vols.  New 
York,  1832),  Institutiones  Historia  Christiana  Majores  (Helms. 
1739))  Versuch  einer  unpartmschen  KetzergeschUhte  (2  vols. 
Helms.  1746-48),  and  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constan' 
tmum  Commentarii  (Helms.  1753).  See  F.  Lucke's  Narratiode 
J.  Z.  M,  ((jott  1837). 

Kotk'wa,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  and  has  a  winding  course  of  249  miles,  first 
£.  through  the  city  of  Moscow,  then  S.E.  to  the  Oka,  which  it 
reaches  below  Kolomna,  where,  at  the  spring  floods,  it  often 
rises  40  feet  Its  greatest  breadth  is  525  feet  (above  Moscow 
213).  It  is  frozen  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  March.  1000  barges  ply  yearly  on  its  waters.  Its  upper  part 
is  connected  with  the  Volga  by  the  M.  Canal  Near  its  nght 
bank,  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Moscow,  is  Borodino  (q.  v.). 

KoBOsaa'nui,  a  genus  of  extinct  lizards,  of  huge  size, 
represented  by  species  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  or  chalk 
deposits.  M*  Camperi^  from  the  Maestricht  chalk,  is  a  familiar 
example.  M,  princeps  must  have  attained  a  length  of  70  or  75 
feet  The  teeth  were  numerous,  long,  conical,  and  curved.  They 
were  not  set  in  distinct  sockets,  but,  as  in  existing  lizards,  were 
united  by  anchylosis  or  a  bony  union  to  the  jaws.  That  the  M. 
was  of  aquatic  habits  has  been  inferred  firom  the  shortness  of  the 
fore  limbs  and  from  the  apparently  flexible  nature  of  the  tail,  while 
recent  researches  seem  to  show  cond  ively  that  the  limbs 
were  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles.  Allied  genem  are 
Halisaurusy  Leiochn,  and  Baptosaurus  ;  and  in  certain  American 
examples  of  the  group  of  Afasasauroid  lizards,  bony  plates  have 
been  recognised. 

Kosques  (ItaL  mouhea,  from  Arab,  mesfid),  Mohammedan 
places  of  worship,  are  commonly  rectangular  buildings,  sur- 
mounted bv  a  dome  (of  B]^zantine  origin),  and  flanked  by  mina- 
rets (the  Christian  campaniles).  In  front,  an  open  court  contains 
a  fountain  for  the  prescribed  ablutions ;  within,  one  sees  neither 
altar  nor  benches,  only  a  matted  floor,  with  the  mtptbar  or  pul- 
pit of  the  imdm,  and  the  hibleh  or  niche  on  the  Mecca  side,  to- 
wards which  the  faithful  address  their  prayers.  Lamps,  ara- 
besques, and  verses  of  the  Koran  inscribed  ineolden  letters  are 
the  only  decorations  of  a  mosque.  Yet  whole  nistories  are  often 
enshrined  in  its  walls.  As  heathen  temples  had  been  converted 
into  Christian  churches,  so  these  were  in  turn  devoted  by  their 
Arab  conquerors  to  the  worship  of  Islam.  Scrape  off  the  white- 
wash that  covers  the  walls  of  St  Sophia,  the  grandest  of  all  M., 
and  yon  would  come  to  the  icon  of  a  saint  or  father  of  the 
Church.  And  so  to-day  in  Spain  or  Hungary  one  sees  churches 
Uuit  once  were  M.,  with,  it  may  be,  a  cross  on  one  minaret,  on 
another  a  crescent 

Mosqui'to,  the  Spanish  term  for  '  gp^t,'  applied  to  those 
species  of  the  family  CnUcidte  (order  Diptera  or  Flies)  which 
have  the  mandiblesandmaxillas 
or  jaws  of  lancet-shape,  adap- 
ted for  piercing  the  skin  of  the 
animals  they  attack.  The  larvae 
are  active,  and  both  larvae  and 
pupae  inhabit  water.  The  genus 
Culex^  to  which  many  species 
of  M.  belong,  has  a  wide 
range  of  distribution,  being 
found  in  Arctic  as  well  as 
tropical  regions.  The  sharp 
bristle -like  mouth-parts  are 
plunged  into  the  body  of  the 
prev,  and  the  blood  is  rapidly 
withdrawzL  The  irritation  of 
M.  bites  was  believed  by  West- 
wood  to  depend  on  some  fluid 
ejected  by  the  animals  into  the  Motqdtoii 

tissues;  but  no  poisonous  secre- 
tions are  known  to  exist  The  W.  Indian  M.  (Ctdex  MoMpttig) 
resembles  the  common  gnat,  and  abounds  in  tropical  America. 
Anopheles  fuadrisnactdatus  (Say)  is  a  large  species  of  M.,  distin- 
guiwed  by  two  spots  of  light  colour  on  each  wing.  It  bites 
severely,  and  is  said  to  hibernate  in  houses.    It  certainly  appears 
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very  early  in  spring.  The  M.  is  a  dreadful  pest  in  warm  climates. 
Curtains  of  gauze  and  various  other  contrivances  are  used  to  pro- 
tect sleepers  from  its  attack. 

Mosquito  Goast  or  Mosquitia,  an  ill -defined  territory  of 
Central  America^  extending  along  the  Caribl>ean  Sea,  and  lying 
between  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  36,000  sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  at 
10,000.  The  country  is  a  great  plain,  watered  chiefly  by  the 
Segovia  and  Escondido,  and  yielding  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa, 
ginger,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  In  the  swampy  parts  there  are  dense 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  fine  timber  and  dye-wood  trees. 
The  inhabitants,  mostly  aboriginal  Indians,  are  directly  ruled  by 
a  chief  who  calls  himself  king  of  Mosquitia.  The  M.  C.  was 
under  British  protection  from  1660  to  1859,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  Honduras.  The  country  was  handed  over  by  Honduras  to 
Nicaragua  in  i860,  and  is  now  (1877)  claimed  by  New  Granada. 

Mosa'es  {Musd)  are  an  important  and  beautiful  class  of 
non- vascular  cryptogamic  plants,  as  a  rule  well  marked  by  their 
peculiar  habit  and  fruit.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  driest,  ascending  to  mountain  heights  much  be- 
yond the  limit  of  flowering  plants,  abounding  in  temperate 
perennially  humid  latitudes,  and  some  among  them  growing  im- 
mersed in  water.  In  size  they  vary  from  almost  microscopic  to 
strong-stemmed  species  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
often  narrow,  of  very  thin  or  even  membranous  texture,  and  of 
simple  structure.  They  are  never  lobed  or  divided,  have  a 
margin  entire,  or  toothed,  or  sometimes  thickened,  and  are  with- 
out stomata.  The  colour  is  usually  green,  but  in  the  Bog  M. 
and  a  few  others  nearly  white.  They  do  not  possess  true 
roots,  the  nutriment  being  absorbed  through  root-hairs.  Repro- 
ductive organs  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  capsule  containing  minute 
spores  produced  from  the  fertilised  female  inflorescence  {arche- 
gania) ;  and  the  antfuridra  or  male  inflorescence.  The  capsule 
{Iheca  or  sporangium)  is  lateral  or  terminal  on  the  branches 
{acrocarpous  or  pUurocarpous\  sessile,  or  on  a  fniit  stalk  {seta")  of 
various  shapes,  indehiscent,  or  bursting  by  four  valves  at  the  sides, 
or  most  commonly  by  a  transversely  deciduous  cap  {operculum) 
covered  by  a  deciduous  calyptra.  When  the  operculum  falls  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  is  exposed.  The  rim  is  naked  or  crowned 
with  one  to  three  concentric  rows  of  teeth-like  or  cilia-like  append- 
ages in  sets  of  four  or  a  multiple  of  that  number  ( peristome).  These 
are  often  brightly  coloured  and  are  hydroscopic.  Spores  numerous, 
escaping  under  the  control  of  the  peristome  from  the  mouth  of 
the  capsule,  green,  yellow,  or  brown  in  colour  simple  or  com- 
bined, without  external  covering  or  markings.  The  antheridea 
are  oblong  or  linear  stalked  membranous  sacs,  mixed  with 
jointed  filaments  {peraphyses),  surrounded  by  whorls  of  leaves 
{perigonia\  either  axillary  or  terminal  on  the  stems  or  branches. 
The  sacs  have  open  mouths,  and  contain  a  multitude  of  cells, 
each  with  an  enclosed  spiral  filament  {antherozoid)  endowed 
with  motion.  The  spores  on  germination  produce  a  green  con- 
fervoid-Iike  mass  of  threads  on  which  the  bud  is  developed  from 
which  the  young  plant  arises.  This  individual,  if  a  monoecious 
species  produces  bundles  of  archegonia  and  antheridea,  and  the 
former  being  fertilised  by  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  capsule. 
If  a  dioecious  species,  the  female  and  male  organs  are  produced 
on  diflerent  individuals.  In  fewer  cases  the  two  organs  are 
intermixed  in  the  same  inflorescence.  Besides  the  reproduction 
by  spores,  M.  are  also  propagated  asexually  by  gemms  and  by 
stolons. 

M.  may  be  divided  into  Sphagnacea — Bog  M.  with  two  kinds 
of  spores,  and  Bryinea,  True  M.  with  one  kind  of  spore.  The 
latter  subdivide  into  Andreacuece^  where  the  ripe  capsule  opens  by 
four  longitudinal  slits ;  Phascacea,  in  which  the  roundish  capsule 
ruptures  the  calyptra  laterally  without  rising  it  as  a  lid,  and 
with  no  operculum;  and  Bryacea,  in  which  the  capsule  is 
covered  by  a  calyptra,  and  opens  by  throwing  off"  an  operculum. 
M.  are  not  of  much  economic  value,  excepting  that  the  differ- 
ent species  oiSphaguum  constitute  a  large  portion  of  peat.  The 
so-called  Iceland  Moss  and  Reindeer  Moss  are  Lichens ;  the  Irish 
Moss  is  a  seaweed. 

Mostar',  capital  of  Herzegovina,  35  miles  from  the  Adriatic 
coast,  and  48  S.W.  of  Bosna-Serai,  on  the  Narenta,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  celebrated  Roman  bridge  of  a  single  arch  95  feet 
long.  M.  manufactures  knives,  sword-blades,  fine  silks,  &c, 
and  the  vicinity  produces  excellent  wine.  Pop.  12,00a 
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Mo'sul,  a  town  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad,  Asiatic  Taikey,  oc 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Mesopotamian  Christians,  and  a 
place  that  supplied  all  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  wiih  £se 
cotton  fabrics,  it  is  now  merely  a  station  of  the  Eastern  orav^ 
trade.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  M.  gave  its  name  to '  Muiiioi' 
Pop.  about  40,000,  of  whom  some  15,000  are  Chri^tiiias,  1500 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans. 

Motacill'a.     See  Wagtail, 

MotetV  (perhaps  from  Ital.  tnoto^  from  its  lively  and  raried 
character),  originally  a  musical  composition  resembling  the 
Madi-igal  (q.  v.),  but,  later,  one  written  for  the  Church.  It  pre- 
ceded the  anthem  in  the  English  Service. 

Moth,  the  name  given  to  such  species  of  Lepidopteroos 
insects  as  are  nocturnal  in  habits ;  butterflies  being  m  cc^- 
tradistinction  named  *  Diurnal  *  Lepidoptera  (q.  v.).  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  by  no  means  holds  good  in  all  cases.  Miny 
moths  fly  about  by  day,  and  some  are  *crepuscular,'i>.,  active  dur- 
ing twilight.  In  the  typical  moths  the  antennae  are  bristle-Iiicf, 
while  they  may  be  comb-like  {pectinaii)^  or  provided  with  <.de 
processes.  When  in  a  state  of  rest  the  wings  are  deflcxd  or 
horizontal ;  those  of  the  butterflies  being  erect  in  repose.  The 
front  mai^ins  of  the  hinder  wings  are  provided  with  retinania 
or  spines,  which  are  lodged  in  a  hook  on  the  lower  surf^c: 
of  the  front  wings  ;  this  arrangement  serving  to  bind  the  wm^ 
together,  and  to  aid  in  strengthening  them  in  flight  The  chr)- 
salides  of  moths  are,  as  a  rule,  smooth  externally,  and  are  fre- 
quently enclosed  in  cocoons.  The  crepuscular  lepidoptera  ha\T 
tapering  antennae,  and  the  wings  are  horizontal  or  only  sli^blf 
inclined  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  Moths  are  generally  mere 
robust  than  butterflies,  and  their  colours  are  less  brilliant.  The 
chest  or  thorax  is  usually  shorter.  Among  the  more  nc^ab  e 
species  are  the  Silk-M.  or  Bombyx^  the  larvae  or  catcrpillari  of 
which  furnish  silk  ;  the  Sphinx  M.,  Death's-head  M.,  Goa:  M., 
Leopard  M.,  Plume  M.,  &c 

Mother  Carey's  CMckexi,  the  sailor's  name  for  the  Sormr 
Petrel  {Procellaria  or  Thalassidroma  pelagica\  a  nauionaJ  or 
swimming  bird,  belonging  to  the  family  Procellarida.  Ili  aw- 
age  length  is  6  inches ;  its  colour  a  sooty  black,  the  edges  0^ 
the  tail-coverts  being  white.  The  petrel  is  found  in  the  mcr,: 
stormy  weather  skipping  rather  than  flying  across  the  wave-, 
keeping  itself  just  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  breedi  -a 
northern  coasts,  laying  but  one  egg  of  a  white  colour.  Tie 
flesh  is  very  oily,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  ejecting  an  oiir 
fluid  from  the  mouth.  *  M.  C.'s  goose '  is  the  name  given  to 
the  great  black  petrel  {P.  gigantea)  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mother-of-Pearl  is  the  brilliant  internal  or  nacreoui  !av« 
of  certain  shells  belonging  or  closely  allied  to  the  oyster  faai'y. 
The  principal  varieties  of  the  M.-of-P.  shells  of  commerce  are 
brought  from  Manilla,  Singapore,  Western  Australia,  and  Saai- 
wich  Islands.  The  Afeleagrina  margaritijera  is,  from  its  »^- 
and  thickness,  the  M.-of-P.  shell  par  excellence.  It  is  used  f^-' 
inlaying,  and  is  formed  into  knife-handles,  studs,  battons  bcxci, 
and  many  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles.  Several  c:Krr 
shells  displaying  iridescent  hues,  as  species  oi  Haliotis  v^i  T»^: 
have  similar  applications.  The  beautiful  play  of  coloarj  eili: 
bited  by  M.-of-P.  arises  from  a  series  of  superficial  microscu.  * 
furrows  which  decompose  the  light. 

Moth'erwell,  a  town  of  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  in  the  pan^i^rt 
of  Hamilton  and  Dalziel,  15  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Glasgow,  a:>i  1 
junction  on  the  main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  h  i* 
named  from  a  celebrated  *  Well  of  Our  Lady,*  and  in  its  ^rsirt 
are  extensive  iron  works  and  collieries.  The  West  of  Soli^' 
Malleable  Iron  Work  Company,  the  largest  in  Scodand,  hin 
their  works  here.  A  magnificent  water  supply,  brou^hi  irx 
10  miles  distant,  was  inaugurated  on  the  iktlk  Octui<r  lirT 
Pop.  (1871)  5852. 

Motherwell,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and  joomali^  ^ 
bom  in  Glasgow,  13th  October  1797.  From  18 18  to  iS:^-« 
held  the  office  of  Sheriff'-clerk  Depute  of  Renfrewshire  at  Pi^^-j^ 
became  editor  of  the  Paisley  Adi>ertiser  in  1 828,  and  of  the  u - 
gow  Courier  in  1 830,  both  Tory  newspapers,  and  threw  hur^cJ 
into  the  keen  political  battles  of  the  day  with  a  passion  v:^^^ 
shortened  his  life.     He  died  of  apoplexy,  November  I,  i^ii' 
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M.'s  first  Tolume  was  ihe  Harp  of  Renfrewshirt  (1819),  contain- 
ing sketches  of  local  poets  during  three  oentnries.  It  was 
foUowed  in  1827  by  his  MinstrHsy  Ancient  and  Modem  (new 
ed.  1S74),  a  work  of  pennanent  Yalae,  and  in  1832,  Narrative 
and  Lyrical  Poems,  Some  of  these  deserve  to  be  immortal.  In 
fiery  force  of  heathen  pride,  not  unrelieved  by  tendemes.%  the 
Szvcrd  Chaunt  of  Thcrstem  If  audi  has  never  been  surpassed  ; 
while  Jeanie  Morrison  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  reminiscence  of 
love  and  vouth  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  An  e<lition  of  M/s 
poems  with  a  memoir  appeared  at  Ix>ndon  in  1 849,  another  in 
1858,  and  a  third  at  Glasgow  in  t866. 

Ibth'erwort,  so  called,  says  Parkinson,  from  its  being  '  oX 
wonderfttl  helpe  to  women  in  the  risings  of  the  mother^*  is  the 
name  still  retained  for  Leonurus  cardiaca^  one  of  a  small  genus 
of  LahiaUo'.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  portion  of 
Asia,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  by  hedge-sides  and  in  waste 
places  in  Britain — generally  near  villages,  and  only  existing  as  a 
remnant  of  old  cultivation.  The  name  M.  has  also  been  applied 
to  Artemisia  vulgaris ;  it,  too,  was  formerly  used  as  a  herb  in 
Dterioe  diseases — a  matrumherba^ 

Xo'tion,  Lawa  of^  as  enunciated  by  Newton,  are  necessary 

and  sufficient  for  the  establishing  of  the  whole  of  d]mamical 
science.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
being  deductions  from  observation  and  experiment 

Law  I. — Every  body  continues  in  its  state  0/  rest  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  he  compelled 
by  impressed  forces  to  alter  that  state.  In  the  words  '  uniform 
motion '  we  axe  at  once  introduced  to  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions  of  space  and  time,  and  are  furnished  with  a  method  for 
mea.si]nng  sncb.  See  Space  and  Time.  Further,  this  law,  in 
telling  the  conditions  under  which  there  is  no  external  force,  sup- 
plies a  criterion  by  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  presence  of 
a  force.  Any  acceleration  which  a  moving  lx)dy  suflfers,  whether 
that  acceleration  be  change  of  direction  or  change  of  rate  of 
motion  or  change  of  both,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  external 
force ;  and  the  relation  of  this  force  to  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  given  with  rigorous  exactness  m 

Law  II. — Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed 
fme,  and  takes  place  tn  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which 
the  force  acts,  6v  c}ttantity  of  motion  is  meant  what  we  now  call 
momentum^  which  is  proportional  to  the  mass  and  velocity  con- 
jointly ;  and  by  impressed  force  is  meant  impulse,  which  takes 
account  not  only  ot  the  intensity  of  the  force,  but  also  of  the 
time  during  which  the  force  acts.  The  impulse  of  a  force  is 
measured  by  tlie  product  of  the  time  of  action  into  its  intensity 
if  it  is  constant,  or  its  mean  intensity  if  it  is  variable.  The  second 
law  may  now  be  stated  thus  :  The  change  of  momentum  of  a  body 
is  nnmerically  ec^ual  to  the  impulse  which  produces  it,  and  is  in 
the  same  direction.  Since  motion  and  rest  are  merely  relative 
terms,  we  may  for  convenience  suppose  the  body  to  be  originally 
at  rest,  and  measure  the  force  by  the  momentum  it  produces  in 
unit  time.  If  we  act  upon  different  masses  with  the  same  force, 
the  momenta  produced  must  be  the  same  ;  and  hence  the  velocity 
generated  is  mvenely  as  the  mass.  In  this  way  we  compare 
fwsses.  If  we  act  upon  the  same  mass  with  different  forces, 
the  forces  are  equal  to  the  momenta  produced,  ue,,  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  velocities  generated.  In  this 
way  we  compare  forces.  Further,  the  second  law  evidently 
implies  that  if  a  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  given  body, 
each  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  which  it  would  have 
done  had  the  others  not  been  present.  Consequently  forces  are 
to  be  compounded  and  resolved  exactly  as  velocities,  accelerations, 
momenta,  and  indeed  all  vector  or  directed  quantities  are.  See 
Vectoi.  These  two  laws  supply  us  with  exact  methods  for 
measuring  the  fundamental  units  of  time,  space,  and  mass,  and 
the  firet  direct  derivatives  of  these,  velocity,  force,  momentum, 
acceleration,  &c.  By  them  we  can  investigate  the  motion  of  a 
single  particle  under  the  action  of  given  forces  ;  but  when  there 
a.re  mutual  actions  between  two  or  more  bodies,  such  as  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  pressure,  &c,  more  is  required  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation, and  this  is  supplied  by 

Law  III. — To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction  ;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal 
and  oppositely  directed.  The  mutual  action  between  two  bodies, 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  called  stress  ;  and  action  and  re- 
action are  simply  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  stress.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  mass  resting  on  a  hori»>ntal  plane.    The  stress  is  in 


this  case  a  pressure.  If  we  consider  the  plane  only,  the  pres- 
sure we  regaixl  as  acting  downwards;  ana  if  we  consider  the 
mass  alone  the  pressure  acts  upwards.  Here  we  have  the  action 
of  the  mass  upon  the  plane,  and  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upon 
the  mass  ;  ana  these  are  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  two  bodies  connected  by  a  stretched  string, 
the  stress  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tension,  and  the  force  acting  upon 
either  body  is  directed  towards  the  other,  and  is  the  same  in 
amount  whichever  body  we  consider.  In  cases  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  the  same  holds.  The  iron  attracts  the  magnet  just  as 
the  magnet  attracts  the  iron,  the  changes  in  their  respective 
momenta  being  equal  and  oppositely  directed.  In  a  scholium 
appended  to  mis  law,  Newton  extends  the  principle  to  quite  a 
different  order  of  quantities.  The  full  meaning  of  this  scholium 
was  first  noticed  l^  Thomson  and  Tait,  who  thus  translated  it : — 
If  the  action  of  an  agent  he  measured  by  the  product  of  its  force  into 
its  velocity;  and  if  similarly  the  reaction  of  the  resistance  he  measured 
by  the  velocities  of  its  several  parts  into  their  several  forces,  whether 
these  arise  from  friction,  cohesion,  weight,  or  acceleration  :  action 
and  recution,  in  all  combinations  of  machines,  will  be  equal  and 
opfosite.  Here  the  forces  of  resistance  against  acceleration  are 
reckoned  as  reactions  equal  and  opposite  to  the  actions  which  pro* 
duce  the  acceleration  \  or  the  forces  producing  acceleration  form 
with  the  reactions  against  acceleration  an  equilibrating  set  of 
forces.  This  is  the  statement  of  D'Alembert's  principle,  enun- 
ciated by  him  in  1742,  and  is  thus  an  evident  deduction  from 
Newton's  comments  on  the  third  law.  But  further,  the  product 
of  a  force  into  its  velocity,  u  e.,  into  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
which  it  acts,  is  simply  the  rale  at  which  an  agent  works,  so  that 
Newton's  scholium  contains  the  complete  statement  of  the 
modem  theory  of  energy.  He  required  only  to  have  known 
what  became  of  the  work  lost  in  friction  to  have  been  himself 
led  to  the  discovery  and  explicit  enunciation  of  the  conservation 
principle.    See  Dynamics,  Energy,  Kinetics. 

inPlaat&    See  Irritability,  Spore,  Moving 


Plant. 

Kotive,  the  leading  theme  in  a  piece  of  music    A  short  musi- 
cal subject 

Kotley,  John  Lothrop,  a  distinguished  American  historian 
and  diplomatist,  was  lx>rn  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April 
15,  1 814,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University  and  in  Germany. 
His  first  literary  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  historical  ro« 
mance,  but  neither  Morton* s  Hope  (1839)  nor  Merry  Mount 
(1849)  was  successfuL  Meanwhile  he  had  been  slowly  develop- 
ing, in  certain  critical  essays,  a  power  of  grasping  and  appreci- 
ating historic  events ;  and  in  1849  he  went  to  Europe  to  collect 
materials  for  a  record  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  Dtitch  against 
the  power  of  Spain.  After  five  vears'  industrious  research  in 
Holland  and  Gentany,  he  published  in  1856  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  a  work  not  only  of  solid  and  accurate  study, 
but  of  enthralling  interest,  marked  by  impassioned  advocacy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling people,  and  enthusiasm  tor  the  Reformation.  The  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands  (1860-65)  continued  the  narrative  to 
the  time  of  the  Synod  of  DorL  Mr.  Motley  was  Ambassador 
at  ViennR  1861-67,  and  at  London  1869-70.  After  a  visit  to 
America,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  England  in  Nov. 
1872.  He  published  in  1874  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Bameveld,  nnih  a  view  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  MoT*ements  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  ;  and  he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  that 
gigantic  conflict  when  he  died  at  Kingi»ton,  Russel  House,  Dor- 
setshire, May  29,  1877. 

Mot-Mot,  a  name  given  to  various  Fissirostral  {Insessores) 
birds,  from  their  peculiar  cry.  They  inhabit  tropical  America 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  beak  is  large,  ana  has  serrated 
edges ;  the  tongue  is  provided  with  a  number  of  filaments ;  the 
tail  is  wedge-shaped,  smd  the  two  central  feathers  are  promi- 
nent, long,  and  bare  in  the  shafts  for  some  distance  from  their 
tips.  The  eeneral  size  is  that  of  a  magpie,  and  the  plumage  it 
brilliant.  The  Brazilian  M.-M.  {Momotus  Bratiliensis)  is  green 
above,  the  top  of  the  head  being  black.  The  under  parts  are 
green  with  a  crimson  lustre,  and  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the 
breast.  The  M.-M.  feeds  on  insects,  and  like  the  swallow,  &c. 
captures  its  prey  on  the  wing. 


Mo'tor  N«rre.    See  Nerve  Air. 
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Motril',  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada,  32  miles  S. 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore.  The  rising  ground  behind  is  covered  with  vineries, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  fishing.  Pop. 
12,850, 

Mott'oes  (Ital.  mottoy  *a  word,*from  Lat.  muttire)^  in  Heraldry, 
are  words  or  sentences  accompanying  a  badge  or  coat  of  arms, 
and  usually  inserted  in  a  scroll.  They  may  be  punning,  as  that 
of  tlie  Holdens,  'Jaieo  quia  tetuor{*  I  hold  because  I  am  holden') ; 
Tost  ou  iard  vUtmCy  of  the  house  of  Vienne  ;  or  A  tout  venant 
biau  jeu^  of  the  Sires  de  Beaujeu :  veritable  rebuses,  as  M  qui 
TM  (*  aime  qui  t'aime*)  of  the  Kerkos  family  in  Brittany  :  war- 
cries,  as  the  ancient  Dieu  et  mon  droits  first  assumed  by  Henry 
VI.:  moral  or  religious  sentiments,  as  Etiamsi  omnes  ego  nan 
(*  though  all,  yet  not  1')  ;  Per  ardua  virtusy  &c ;  or  they  may 
enshrine  some  historic  fact,  as  the  Grip  fast  of  the  Earls  01 
Rollies,  alluding  to  the  rescue  from  drowning  of  Queen  Margaret 
by  Bartholomew  Leslie. 

MoufTlon,  the  name  usually  given  to  certain  species  of 
Sheep  (q.v.)  of  large  size,  such  as  the  Argali  (q.v.)  {Caprovis 
argali)  of  Siberia,  the  Bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Aoudad  Qimmotragus  Tragelephas)  of  N.  Africa. 
The  Caprovis  musimon  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  &c.,  is  also  called 
the  M.  or  *  Musimon.*  It  attains  the  size  of  a  small  deer,  and  is 
brown  above  and  white  below.     The  boms  are  very  large. 

Mould,  or  Moul'diness,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the 
flocculent  and  thread-like  Fungi  which  prey  upon  provisions, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  daily  use,  as  also  on  decom- 
posing organic  bodies.  Two  families  of  fungi  are  represented 
by  the  common  moulds  ;  and  we  may  take  as  characteristic 
examples  of  these  the  Mucor  mucedo  among  the  Physotnycetes^ 
and  Aspergillus  glaucus^  or  'blue  M.',  and  PenicUlium  crusta- 
ceurrty  among  the  Hyphomycetes,  In  the  latter  the  whole  fungus, 
both  the  concealed  part  or  mycelium^  and  that  portion  which  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  aMal  hypha^  consist  of  cells 
varying  only  in  size  and  fomtL  The  only  reproductive  bodies 
are  conidia — that  is,  ordinary  cells  of  a  spherical  form  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  aerial  hyphae  and  detached  in  succession. 
They  are  true  spores.  In  Mucor  the  spores,  instead  of  being 
naked  exposed  cells,  are  produced  within  special  bodies  knovim 
as  sporangia  or  asci^ — roundish  heads  borne  at  the  extremity  of 
thread-like  stalks,  which  rise  vertically  from  the  hyphae.  The 
spores  of  M.  have  the  property  of  retaining  their  vitality  for  a 
long  period  when  dried,  and  from  their  extreme  lightness  are  in 
this  form  disseminated  with  the  greatest  facility  through  the  air. 
On  reaching  a  nutrient  substratum  they  germinate.  Many  of  the 
moulds  are  capable  of  sustaining  life  when  immersed  in  fluids, 
and  Berkeley  tells  us  that  from  their  inherent  power  of  appro- 
priating what  is  nutritious  and  rejecting  what  is  hurtful,  they 
are  often  developed  in  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  sal,ts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  fungi  in  general.  They  are  among 
the  most  destructive  agents  in  the  propagation  of  disease,  and 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  cutaneous  disorders  in  man.  Their 
agency  in  fermentation  will  be  mentioned  under  article  Yeast. 
Of  the  three  species  above  mentioned,  the  first-named  is  ex- 
tremely common  on  fruit,  and  is  not  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
preserve- making ;  the  second  occurs  very  commonly  on  a  va- 
riety of  decaying  substances — as  lard,  bread,  cheese ;  and  the 
third  is  found  on  all  sorts  of  decaying  bodies.  In  the  case  of 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  becoming  rotten,  it  is  the  worlrof 
one  or  more  moulds  {e.g.^  Afucor  stolonifer  and  Botrytis  cin- 
erea)f  that  have  obtained  admission  through  a  bruise  or  other 
defect  in  the  skin  of  the  fmit,  and  feed  upon  the  cell-sap  that 
escapes  into  the  intercellular  spaces.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  common  species  of  moulds  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  whole  of  the  group  form  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope.     See  Mildew  and  Vinegar  Plant. 

Moiil 'dings  are  ornamental  forms  applied  to  edges  or  angles 
of  masonry  and  joiner- work.  Eight  regular  mouldings  are  re- 
cognised in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  and  each  indi- 
vidual member  occupies  the  position  it  is  adapted  for,  where 
its  own  graceful  form  is  best  displayed,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  production  of  a  beautiful  and  rich  design.  Grecian  M.  differ 
from  Roman  in  being  parts  of  conic  sections,  as  the  ellipsis  and 
liyperbola,  the  Roman  forms  consisting  of  arcs  of  circles,  which 
may  be  described  with  compasses  as  shown  in  the  cut  I.  The 
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cynM  or  cyma  recta  is  used  as  a  finishing  and  covering  member. 
2.  The  cyma  reversa^  ogee,  or  taion ;  and  3.  The  wolo,  Khin- 
us,  or  auarter^roundf  pro- 
perly forms  a  support  for 
other  mouldings.  4.  The 
cavetto  or  hollow  finds  its 
proper  position  as  a  crown* 
mg  moulding.  $.  The/<^ 
rus,  or  haJf-routul,  si^nifi- 
cant  of  strength,  is  £und 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns.  6.  The  scotia  or 
trochiloSfOViing  to  its  form, 
is  usually  placed  in  bases, 
and  is  efliective  in  separat- 
ing other  members.  7.  The 
astragal  or  dead  is  merely 
a  small  torus,  and  like  it 
is  used  to  bind  parts  to- 
gether. 8.  Theyte/ is  in- 
troduced between  curved 
M.,  and  is  often  used  as 
the  crowning  member  of 
a  cornice.  All  M.  in  class- 
ical   buildings,    except  the 

sculptured  enrichments.  Gothic  M.  consist  of  rounds,  d«p 
hollows,  and  right  lines,  which,  though  apparently  Miangcd 
in  hap-hazard  fashion,  produce  a  great  variety  of  design. 

Moulins,  a  town  of  Central  France,  department  of  AUicr, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier  (here  crossed  by  a  fine  nox 
bridge  of  thirteen  arches  and  985  feet  long),  and  215^  miles 
S.  S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  The  houses  arc  almost  all  built  ot  bncL 
M.  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  (still  unfinished),  a  mnsenm,  i 
theatre,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  A  square  tower,  wh;di 
was  part  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Bourbons,  is  now  used  as  a  prisca 
M.  manufactures  cutlery,  leather,  ropes,  textiles,  and  hosiery,  a»i 
has  great  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  derives  iti  name  from 
the  numerous  com-iaills  (Fr.  *  mouiins ')  in  its  neigbbourhooi 
Pop.  (1872)  17,836. 

Moulxnein',  a  seaport  in  the  district  of  Amherst,  Briih 
Burmah,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Salwein,  Gyne^  and  Attmn 
rivers,  about  90  miles  £.  of  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1872)  53,S;> 
It  was  founded  in  1826,  after  the  first  Burmese  war,  as  a  mihunr 
station,  but  has  now  only  a  few  native  troops.  In  1874-75*  ^' 
exports  were  valued  at  ;f 927, 639  (chiefly  teak  and  rice);  the 
imports  at  ;f909,8i4  (chiefly  piece-goods,  stores,  and  ireaswt) 
It  nas  regular  steam  communication  with  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  ini 
Singapore.  The  rice  is  mostly  consigned  to  the  Straits  and  lo 
Mauritius. 

MoTil'tizig:  (from  the  same  root  as  Fr.  muer,  Lat  mutare,  'to 
change ')  or  Ec'dyais  (Gr.  '  a  casting  oflf),  is  the  throwing  oft  u 
a  preliminary  to  the  replacement,  of  external  parts  and  cofwic^^ 
in  animals.  Thus  birds  'moult  *  or  *  cast  *  their  feathers;  serpens 
newts,  &c.,  shed  their  external  skin  or  Epidermis {i\,  v.);  cm^ 
taceans  {e.g.  lobsters  and  crabs)  periodically  cast  their  shells,  iitf 
remain  soft-bodied  until  the  process  of  lime-deposition  complex 
the  new  shell ;  and  many  insects  and  other  Arthropoda  (q.  ▼•' 
in  the  course  of  their  development  shed  their  skin,  espcdaliy  ia 
the  larval  state,  many  times  in  succession.  In  the  insects  lai 
crustaceans  the  process  of  M.  is  intimately  associated  with  lif 
growth  of  the  body.  A  crab  or  lobster  can  increase  in  sixe  ooJ? 
when  the  skin  is  soft  and  after  the  shell  has  been  shed,  aod  ^ 
completely  is  the  process  of  M.  carried  out  in  these  animals,  ti^ 
even  the  homy  inner  lining  of  the  stomach  is  cast  off  and  repbcri 
along  with  the  *  shell*  Birds  moult  the  feathers  and  acanirc  1 
new  plumage,  either  through  the  production  of  absolutely  ik* 
feathers,  or  by  new  growths  being  added  to  the  existing  plama^ 
The  hair  of  mammaha  is  also  periodically  shed  and  rcnewci : 
and  even  hard  and  dense  parts,  if  they  only  belong  to  the  t^-s- 
structures,  e,g,,  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  may  be  annually  si*-*** 
and  reproduced. 

Mound  (Fr.  mcnde,  Lat.  mundus, « the  worid  \  in  Hcra-''-*^' 
a  representation  of  a  globe  bearing  a  crvss  pattk,  pn>U-»' 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  as  a  symbol  of  ike  w>^' 
gation  of  the  world  to  the  Cross. 
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Moon'tain  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a  well-marked 
j  devatioa  of  the  earth'a  swface.    Popokrly  it  is  distinguished 
from  ii//u  being  applicable  to  elevations  of  greater  dimensions ; 
(eologically,  however,  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
twecB  the  two*    Mountains  rarely  occur  sinely ;  they  are  gene- 
nUjia  groops  or  systems.    The  most  usual  form  which  these 
groups  sssuine  is  the  chain,  typical  examples  of  which  are  found 
10  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Andes,  and  Allqghanies  of  America,  the 
Apenoino^  Pyxenees,  Carpathians,  Urals,  Caucasus^  Himalayas, 
Tdiu-shsn,  &&,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Atlas,  Kong,  and 
I  TuioQs  coast  ranges  of  Alrica.    There  is  no  case  of  an  extensive 
■  M.  chain  rising  abruptly  from  a  pUin.     It  either  forms  on  its 
ooe  aspect  an  extended  graduall/sloping  surface,  or  bounds  an 
j  dented  plateau  or  table-land.    Thus  the  Andes  of  S.  America, 
whose  western  base  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
^duU/  fails  off  on  the  E.,  forming  the  watershed  of  the  On- 
I  noook  Amaion,  and  La  Plata.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Hima- 
iiyaj^  whose  southern  slopes  feed  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges 
vA  Indus,  look  northwards  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Thibet 
I  towards  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.    An  attempt  to  esti- 
loate  the  reaibreadth  of  M.  chains  is  therefore  as  futile  as  useless. 
1  ae  vertical  contour  of  a  chain  is  exceedingly  irregular,  rising  in 
laiioas  pouts  into  feaks^  which  are  separated  from  each  oUier 
f  b/  cols,  Talleys,  or  gorges.     Frec^uently  a  chain  consists  of 
icftral  paialld  ridges,  a  configuration  which  characterises  the 
Rody  Mountains,  Andes,  and  especially  the  AUeghanies.    The 
most  lofty  peaks  of  our  globe  occur  among  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  this  suggests  the  onlv  sure  genera- 
liution  which  can  be  made  in  reference  to  the  distribution 
'  of  ffloontains,  namely,  that  the  highest  land  is  found  at  or 
iKsr  the  equator,     llie  Alps  of  Europe,  it  is  true,  lie  with- 
<mt  the  torrid  xone,  bat  there  are  very  few  cases  of  lofty 
fitouaits  in  higher  latitudes  than  the  temperate  zone.    Siberia, 
Rotsia,  and  Labrador  are  singularly  devoid  of  M.  chains ; 
ud  though^  the  surface  of  Greenland  appears  to  be  much 
nore  diversified,  the  elevations  are  comparatively  moderate. 
Tat  influence  which  mountains  exert  upon    climate    is    well- 
narked  all  over  the  world.    They  form  the  great  watersheds, 
md  determine  the  course  of  streams  and  rivers,  thus  indirectly 
infioencing  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country.    If  sufficiently 
Li^h  they  act  also  as  a  '  shed  *  to  the  clouds ;  so  that  that  side 
which  looks  in  the  direction  from  which  the  moist  winds  come 
has  in  certain  circumstances  a  totally  different  climate  fh)m  local- 
ities distant  only  a  few  miles,  but  which  are  exposed  to  dry 
windk    Similarly,  moun  tains  in  many  cases  afford  protection  from 
injarioos  winds.     To  this  cause  chiefly  is  due  the  suitability 
of  many  of  the  southern  European  towns  as  resorts  for  invalids 
during  winter. 

fbe  formation  of  noountains  is  the  result  of  hypogene  or  sub- 

tcnuean  action  ;  or,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  the  W.  Highlands 

of  Scotland,  of  surface  denudation.    By  some  the  name  M.  is 

itftricted  to  the  former  class ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  ranges 

to  form  chains  indicates  that  the  primary  systems  at  least  have 

been  the  result  of  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  surface  due  to 

cooling  and  contraction.    According  to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  they 

tend  to  fonn  parts  of  great  circles — these  being  the  lines  of  least 

rriisiance^  and  therefore  the  lines  along  which  rupture  would 

tike  place.     In  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes,  we  have  the 

pnxioction  of  mountains  on  a  small  scale ;  and  no  doubt  the 

<u)e  agencies  were  at  work  in  past  ages,  and  produced  the 

present  configuration.     It  is  possible  in  many  cases  by  a  study 

of  the  distortion  of  contiguous  strata,  to  fix  the  geological  age 

of  our  mountains— or  at  least  the  age  of  the  last  great  upheaval, 

f:r  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  mountains  have  been  the 

result  of  one  intense  eruption ;  opinion  rather  inclines  to  regard 

them  as  the  final  result  of  a  succession  of  upheavals,  which  need 

u>t  have  been  naore  violent  than  the  present  gradual  rise  of 

>candmavia.     Many  ranges  date  probably  from  Miocene  times, 

when  volcanic  action  seems  to  have  attained  its  maximum. 

\\bexe  the  crost  has  once  yielded  to  a  ruptive  stress  there 

It  will  probably    peld  a^ain;    and  hence   the  reason    why 

earthqaaices  occur  m  certain  definite  localities,  and  are  hardly 

Lriown  in  ochen^     The  dynamics  of  M.  formation  are  still  little 

ui  lerstood.    The  researches  of  Hopkins  and  Thomson,  however, 

ato  the  phenomena  of  stresses  and  tensions  have  explained  some 

of  the  most  fandainental  characteristics  of  M.  configuration. 

JConntain  Aah.    See  RowAir, 


Kountain  or  Oarboniferons  Limestone.  See  Lime- 
stone. 

Kountmelllck  (Irish  Gael.  MontiaghmeeUch^  'the  boggy 
ground'),  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen's  County,  on  £e 
Owenass,  a  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Portar- 
lingtOn.  A  Quaker  colony,  it  has  thriving  manufactures  of  tweeds 
and  friezes,  besides  breweries,  tanneries,  potteries,  &c.    Pop. 
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Mouzne  Kountaiiui,  a  range  in  Ireland,  county  Down, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Newry  and  Lagan,  and  rising  in 
Sheve  Donard  to  a  height  of  2796  feet,  and  in  Mount  Eagle  to 
2084  feet  They  are  named  from  a  certain  Mughdhom  (Moume), 
some  of  whose  descendants  settled  here  in  the  12th  c.,  but  the 
original  name  of  the  mountains  was  BeannaBoirche  ('  Boirche's 
Peaks'). 

Mouse  [,Mus\  a  genus  of  Rodentia  (q.  v.)  included  in  the 
family  Afurida  (q.  v.)  which  also  comprises  the  Rat  (q.  v.), 
Vole  (q.  v.),  &c.  It  is  represented  by  the  Common  M.  {M, 
muscuius),  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion. ^  This  little  creature  is  most  prolific,  and  also  presents 
variations  of  marked  kind  in  colour  and  size.  White  mice  are 
not  uncommon,  and  piebald  varieties  are  frequently  produced. 
The  usual  colour  is  a  greyish-brown,  which  in  summer  becomes 
darker.  The  harvest  M.  (Afus  tmssorius  or  Micromys  minutus) 
is  also  a  well-known  form,  attaining  a  length  of  5  inches,  in- 
clusive of  the  taiL  Its  colour  is  reddish-brown  above  and  white 
below.  The  nest  is  constructed  in  a  most  ingeniotis  manner  on 
the  stalks  of  grasses,  and  is  formed  of  dried  grass  and  fragments  of 
like  material  The  ears  of  the  harvest  M.  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  common  M.,  and  its  head  is  of  narrower  proportions.  The 
Barbary  M.  (Afus  Barbarus  or  Colunda  Barbara)  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  is  marked  by  longitudinal  stripes  of  omnge  yellow 
above,  the  under  parts  being  white.  The  field  M.  is  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  different  genus  from  the  ordinary  M. 
The  length  of  the  short-tailed  field  M.  is  5  inches,  including  the 
tail,  and  the  colour  is  brown  above  and  grey  below.  It  is  some- 
times named  the  field  vole,  and  appears  occasionally  (as  in  the 
S.  of  Scotland  in  1876)  in  immense  hordes,  which  commit  great 
havoc  among  the  crops.  The  long-tailed  field  M.  is  another 
species,  also  known  as  the  bank  vole  or  campagnoL  The  white- 
footed  M.  (M.  leucopus)  of  America,  and  the  M,  punulus  of  S. 
Europe  are  species  allied  to  the  common  M. 

Xouse-Ear  Ohickweed  is  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
CaryophyUacem^  botanically  called  CerasHum^  from  some  of  the 
commonest  species  having  a  superficial  resemblance  to  chick- 
weed,  but  possessing  soft  oval  leaves.  There  are  in  all  about 
forty  species,  inhabitants  of  all  temperate  and  cold  regions.  In 
Britain  four  are  common,  another  (C  arvense)  is  not  rare^  and 
other  three  are  confined  to  Alpine  districts  of  the  kingdom,  one 
of  them  (C  trigynum)  being  limited  to  the  borders  of  the  Alpine 
and  sub- Alpine  rills  and  springs  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

Mouth,  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
animals.  It  may  be  surrounded  by  tentacles  (as  in  Zoophjrtes 
and  Polvzoa)  and  may  have  homy  jaws  or  teeth  (leech,  cuttle- 
fishes, &c),  while  in  insects,  crustaceans,  &c.,  the  jaws  are 
modified  limbs.  The  jaws  of  vertebrate  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  invariably  parts  of  the  head.  The  M.  in  higher  ani- 
mals is  bounded  by  the  lips,  and  is  usually  provided  with  teeth. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  M.  is  called  the  pharynx.  The  openings 
or  apertures  of  the  M.  include  the  external  opening,  the  apertures 
of  the  hinder  nostrils,  the  oesophageal  opening,  or  that  of  the 
gullet,  and  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.    See  Ear. 

Malformations  of  the  M,  The  most  common  of  all  the 
congenital  deformities  is  harelips  which  may  be  simple,  double, 
or  complicated.  In  simple  harelip  there  is  a  cleft  through  the 
upper  hp,  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  but  no 'other  deformity. 
The  cleft  is  usually  on  the  left  side,  and  it  generally  extends 
from  the  nostril  to  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  In  double  harelip 
there  is  a  median  tubercle,  bounded  on  either  side  by  clefts,  one 
of  which  commonly  reaches  into  the  nostril,  while  the  other 
does  not  The  incisive  bone^  which  corresponds  to  the  median 
tubercle,  has  generally  four  teeth,  but  their  number  varies. 
Harelip,  either  sinele  or  double,  may  be  complicated  with  fissure 
of  the  palate^  anain  cases  of  double  harelip  the  incisive  bone 
often  projects  and  appears  to  hang  on  to  tne  end  of  the  nose. 
Fissured  palate  is  a  nialformation  which  often  co-exists  with  hare* 
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lip,  but  also  very  often  without  it.  There  may  be  simple  fissure 
of  the  soft  palate,  fissure  of  the  soft  and  part  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  complicated  cleft,  which  generally  extends  through  the  whole 
mouth,  from  the  red  edge  of  the  lip  in  front  to  the  uvula  behind. 
These  deformities  may  all  be  either  entirely  removed  or  much 
improved  by  sui^ical  operations,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
operation  should  be  performed  during  infancy  or  childhood. 

Diseases  of  the  M,  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  modified,  how- 
ever, by  peculiarities  of  situation  and  exposure.  The  most  com- 
mon are  the  various  forms  o(  Stoma  f if  is  (q.  v.),  viz.,  simple  ery- 
thema, diphtheritic  exudation  or  eruption,  and  inflammation  of 
the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Ulcerative  and  gangrenous 
inflammation,  usually  called  A^oma\\i  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  is  described  under  Cancrum  Oris{q,  v.).  The  tongue  is 
liable  to  acute  inflammation,  or  Glossitis  (q.  v,),  and  to  various 
forms  of  ulceration,  as  simple  ulcers,  mercurial  ulcers,  syphilitic 
ulcers,  and  other  syphilitic  lesions  ;  and  it  may  also  be  the  seat  of 
tumours  and  cancer.  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or  Tonsiilitis 
(q.  v.)  is  a  very  common  aflection,  and  may  exist  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  as  angina  mitior^  and  angina  gravior.  See 
articles  Aphthae  ;  Gums,  Diseases  of  ;  Throat,  Diseases 
OF ;  and  Tongue,  Diseases  of. 

Move'able,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  equivalent  to  Personal  in 
the  law  of  England.    See  Heritable  and  Moveable  ;  Heir. 

Move'xnent,  a  continuous  number  of  musical  ideas  forming 
a  connected  whole.  A  sonata  or  symphony  is  usually  divided 
into  several  movements,  which  may  take  the  form  either  of 
*  Movements  of  Development,*  or  *  Movements  of  Episode.* 

Moving  Plant  {Desmodinm  gyrans),  a  leguminous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  E.  Indies,  has  received  the  above  name  from 
the  constant  motion  of  its  leaflets.  The  leaves  commonly  con- 
sist of  three  leaflets,  and  the  two  small  lateral  ones  are  continu- 
ously on  the  move,  rising  to  meet  each  other,  and  then  retreating 
in  a  series  of  jerks.  In  a  large  plant  the  appearance  is  most 
curious,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  working  of  a  number  of 
railway  telegraph  signals — hence  the  name  'telegraph  plant* 
sometimes  applied.  The  process  goes  on  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  both  during  day  andnight,  but  is  most  vigorous  in  warm 
moist  weather.  The  larger  terminal  leaflet  also  very  gradually 
oscillates  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  and  through  a  horizontal 
to  a  depressed  position.  These  movements  (of  which  D.  gyroides 
and  D.  vesper tilionis  also  partake)  have  been  referred  to  various 
causes  ;  the  determination  still  remains  sitb  jttdice.  It  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  mechanical  irritation  as  in  the  sensitive  plant  The 
M.  P.  is  often  grown  in  hothouses,  as  are  also  other  hand- 
some species  of  the  genus.  Altogether  it  numbers  about  140 
species,  chiefly  Indian  and  tropical,  African  and  American. 

Mow  {Mau)y  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  Jhansi, 
N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  205  miles  W.  of  Allahabad. 
Pop.  (1872)  16,428.  It  is  a  well-built  town  with  many  temples, 
and  conducts  an  extensive  trade.  Exports,  ;£*  140, 000  ;  imports, 
;fiio,coo.  The  staple  manufacture  is  coarse  and  fine  cotton 
cloths,  both  white  and  dyed,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Mhow  (q.  v.). 

Mox'a  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation,  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese,  who  acquired  it  from  the  East.  As 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  a  small  cone  is  formed  of  the  downy 
covering  of  the  leaves  of  Arteviisia  Moxa^  or  of  the  pith  of  such 
plants  as  the  common  sunflower,  or  of  linen  steeped  in  nitre. 
The  cone  is  place<l  over  the  affected  part,  and  set  fire  to.  In 
this  country  .issues  were  established  by  means  of  the  M.  as 
follows  : — A  piece  of  lighted  German  tinder  was  placed  on  a 
frame,  and  the  flame  directed  on  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe. The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery,  which  is  now  occasionally  used  in  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints. 

Mozambique',  a  region  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  nominally 
belonging  to  Portugal,  whose  authority,  however,  is  practically 
confined  to  a  few  settlements.  The  coast-line  of  M.  extends  from 
Cape  Delgado  in  10*41'  S.  lat.  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  26''3o'  S.  lat., 
a  distance  of  1 200  miles.  The  inland  boundary  is  undefined, 
but  the  area  of  the  province  is  oflficially  estimated  at  about 
400,000  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  at  300,000.  Portuguese  rule 
extends  400  miles  up  the  Zambeze  to  the  confluence  of  the 
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Loangwa,  and  up  the  Shire  for  130  miles,  bnt  elsewhere  it  ceov?? 
within  100  miles  of  the  coast.     The  Limpopo,  the  only  ota^r 
considerable   river   that   flows  to  the  sea  tlurough  M.,  is  onlv 
navigable  for  60  miles.     M.  is  divided  into  two  nearly  erjuil 
parts  by  the  river  Zaml^eze,  and  the  southern  portion  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Sofala.     ITie  climate  of  M.  is  very  hot  and 
humid,  and  consequently  unhealthy.     The  soil  is  rich,  and  ar'j^f 
an  efficient  government  the  country  is  capable  of  producing;  h'-e 
quantities  of  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacca     It  als«) 
possesses  large  but  undeveloped  resources  in  the  shape  of  wzx, 
gums,  spices,   and  valuable  woods.       Ivory  to   the  raloe  ol' 
2^50,346  was  exported  from  the  port  of  M.  in  1875.    Coil  is 
found  near  the  Zambeze,  as  well  as  iron  of  superior  qaility. 
Gold  and  silver  are  likewise  to  be  obtained,  and  the  deposit?  cf 
both  were  once  extensively  worked.     The  principal  pons  are 
M.,  Delagoa  Bay,  Ibo,  Quillimaine,  Inhambane,  and  Locrcno? 
Marques,  whose  aggregate  imports  and  exports  in  1875  amounid 
to  ;^ 1 74,282  and  2^202,412  respectively.     Trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  India  and  Marseille,  but  is  paralysed  by  the  extt* 
ence  of  slavery  outside  of  the  circle  of  Portuguese  authority,  tr.'i 
by  the   inertness  of  the  government.     Delagoa  Bay,  the  only 
first-class  harbour  between  Natal  and  Zanzibar,  is  the  nfarr4 
place  of  export  for  the  produce  of  the  Transvaal  gold-diggir^ 
Myack  Island,   the  last  of  the  low-lying  cluster  that  tnn;cs 
Delagoa  Bay,  has  in  recent  years  proved  an  excellent  saniunia 
for  fever-stricken  Europeans. — M,  the  capital,  is  sitnated  on  in 
inshore  coral  island,  3  miles  from  the  mainland.    It  po^i^ses  \ 
good  harbour,  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  arsenal  which  nts 
completed  in  1876.     In  1875,  224  vessels  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  32,000  tons,  entered  the  port  of  M.     Pop.  0522. 

Mozambique  Channel  divides  Madagascar  from  Africx 
It  has  a  length  of  about  1000  miles  with  an  avenge  breadto  ci 
450  miles.  The  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v.)  are  in  the  KL  C,  neir 
its  northern  extremity. 

Mozarablc  Lit'urgy  (Ar.  mostarab,  'one  who  has  ador'ei 
the  Arab  mode  of  life,'  applied  to  Christians  and  Jc\»*s  in  Ainci 
and  Spain  who  did  so  to  avoid  persecution),  is  the  most  perfect 
extant  form  of  the  ancient  Gallican  and  still  older  EpbM!Jc 
Liturgy  (see  Liturgy).  Its  early  history  is  unknown,  bet  tJ^ 
groundwork  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  suppressed  n 
Arragon  in  1060,  and  in  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Leon  in  JOT*- 
that  the  Roman  Use  might  be  established ;  but  revived  in  ^'^ 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  c  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  endowed  % 
chantry  at  Toledo  for  its  peculiar  use,  where  it  has  been  ptf- 
served  to  the  present  time.  Blunt's  Diet,  of  Doci.  and  Aju'- 
TheoL  (1872). 

Mozart',  Wolfg^ang  Amadeus,  one  of  the  greatest  d 
musicians,  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  January  27,  1/5* 
He  could  play  the  harpsichord  well  at  four  yean  of  age  "* 
composed  before  he  was  six.  His  father,  a  musician,  gii;dsH  \* 
eflbrts,  and  from  1762  to  1 765  exhibited  his  precodoui  uJc* 
as  performer  and  composer  to  the  courts  and  wealthy  circle>  'J 
many  European  cities,  including  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Locii<* 
Four  sonatas  were  M.'s  first  published  work  (Par.  1764).  1^ 
1 768  he  was  made  Concert-mcister  by  the  Archbishop  of  S:':- 
burg,  but  received  no  salary  till  1772.  His  visit  to  I'^T 
(1769-71)  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  in  Milan,  Ikl'^"* 
Naples,  and  Rome ;  among  the  Italian  operas  written  l;.!:'?. 
Mitridate  (Milan,  December  1770),  the  work  of  a  boy  of  I  '-r- 
teen,  had  twenty  successive  representations.  After  some  T^i' 
activity  spent  in  composition  at  Salzburg,  he  left  that  i  »" 
(September  1777)  to  seek  a  wider  field  of  activity ;  bat,  iz-^-^l  '^ 
various  places  to  obtain  anything  but  empty  applause,  he  n*s^^ 
to  Salzburg  as  cathedral  organist  (January  1779I  From  M**-' 
1 781  till  his  death,  December  5,  1791,  he  lived  at  Vienna,^-  "• 
free  from  the  anxieties  of  poverty.  He  was  made  'ch*''*"^' 
musician'  in  1787,  and  in  1790  had  a  pension  of  1000 fi'i' 
granted  him  by  some  musical  noblemen.  Among  M.*<  ^'"•' 
we  may  name  the  operas  Idotnetuo  (1781) :  Z^  Noae  di  f'  "' 
(1786);  II  Don  Giovanni  {fiTst  performed  October  20.  i:>"  " 
Prague)  ;  Cosifan  Tutte  (1790) ;  Die  Zauberflote  {^vm^s}^}'-- 
1791) ;  and  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ;  the  great  series  of  Sywt'"*"  • 
the  string  quartetts,  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  tii*^  ^ 
music ;  the  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  increasingly  a: ;  ^ 
ciated  of  late  years ;  and  the  church  coniposiiion*,  inc.  -  •  ; 
Masses  and  the  Requiem,     He  wrote  in  all  Soo  separate  »  ^•^^ 
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ioclodlflg  i6  opens  and  33  symphonies.  M.  not  only  possessed 
a  rich,  tiiompha&t,  and  (musically  speaking)  universal  genius, 

I  bat  profonnd  learning  and  untiring  mdustry.  As  an  instni- 
mati]  composer  he  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Beethoven, 
while  in  opera  he  has  no  equal.  He  was  of  a  generous  and 
lonble  disposition.  There  are  lives  of  M.  in  German  by  Nie- 
mekchek  (1798),  Nissen  (1828),  Otto  Tahn  (4  vols.  Leips. 
1856-59;  newed.  a  vols.  1869),  and  Nohl  (2d  ed.  1870 ;  £ng. 
tnns.  by  Lady  Wallace,  2  vols.  1877).  In  English  there  are 
HolfDcs^s  Life  of  M,  (1845) ;  and  Lady  Wallace's  translation  of 

■  Jf'/j:/<y^x(i865). 

I 

Mofluifexpora'  {Attisaffarpur  =  town  of  Mozaflfar),  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Bengal,  British  India, 
00  the  little  Gimduck  river,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Patna.  Pop. 
(1873)  38,223.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Behar  Scientific  Society,  an 
ttiodition  of  Mohammedans. — The  district  of  M.,  which  up  to 
187$  constituted  the  western  portion  of  the  old  district  of  Tirhut, 
ha  an  area  of  2969  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  2,188^382.  It  is 
hi^ly  cultivated,  the  principal  crops  being  rice,  barley,  pulses, 
tndi(o,  sod  tobacco.  Saltpetre  is  also  largely  produced.  The 
other  towiks  are  Hajipur,  Sitamarhee,  and  Latgunge.  In  the 
I  year  1S76-77  the  exports  were  valued  at  ;f  800^000,  chiefly  indigo^ 
tobacco,  saltpetre,  oil  seeds,  and  hkles ;  the  imports  at  ;^8o,ooo^ 
c'lie^y  piec^^oods,  food  grains,  salt,  cattlcy  and  indigo  seed. 
There  is  considerable  traffic  with  NepauL 

lixm)ffvxiiug^yrc(MtUajfarndgar  a  city  of  Muzaflar),  the 
'  chief  town  of  the  dist  rict  of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
Bntish  India,  984  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  10,793. 
It  WIS  fonnd^  about  1633,  and  is  closely  built.  It  is  now  a 
railway  station.  Malarious  fever  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  proximity  of  the  canal. — The  district  o{  JA,,  which  lies  in  the 
Jm  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  N.  of  Meerut,  has 
an  area  of  1659  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  690^107.  It  is  also 
watered  by  the  Uindun,  and  by  the  Ganges  and  £.  Jumna  Canals. 
Both  the  fertility  and  health  of  the  country  have  suffered  from 
in  excessive  water  supply.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  barley, 
rioe,  sugar-cane,  and  millets ;  about  80,000  tons  of  food  ^ins 
ue  annually  exported.  The  towns,  besides  M.  itself,  are  Kairana, 
Shamli,  and  JeUlabad.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  there  were 
some  murders  and  much  plundering. 

XtMiiflk',  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  on  the 
Ziisha,  78  miles  S.  W.  of  Tula  by  rail,  has  thirteen  churches,  and 
u&poftant  trade  in  brandy  and  agricultural  produce.   Pop.  (1870) 

Xnalitch,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Brussa, 
16  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  42  W.  of  the  town  of 
Krassa.  It  has  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople  in  wool, 
s..k,  and  fruit    Pop.  about  x6,ooa 

Xn'dlagv  (from  Lat  mucus,  *  slime ')  is  a  vegetable  exuda- 
tion allied  to  gum,  but  which  mixed  with  water  swells  up  smd 
loftens  without  dissolving.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  phar- 
macy, &C.,  to  any  thick  aqueous  solution  of  gummy  matter.  The 
tolled  gum- tragacanth  is  an  example  of  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
luooe.  ft,  in  the  form  of  M.,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent 
f^  making  pills  to  a  proper  consistency  and  for  suspending  heavy 
powders  in  liquids, 

Knok'era  (Prov.  Ger.  'hypocrites '),  a  mystic  sect  founded  at 
Koaigsberg  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  Ebel  and 
r>iestel,  two  German  p^tors  who  nad  adopted  tne  theosophis- 
tcal  views  of  Johann  Heinrich  Schonherr  (bom  at  Memel,  1771 ; 
died  at  Kdmgsbetg,  1826).  Charges  of  immorality  preferred 
a^inst  the  members  of  this  sect — many  of  them  persons  of  wealth 
*iA  station — led  to  a  process  (1835),  which  terminated  (1842) 
•n  the  deposition  of  both  ministers,  and  in  the  imprisonment  of 
LHesteL  How  far  these  accusations  were  based  on  fact  has  been 
vran&ly  contested,  Graf  Kanitz  in  his  Aufkldrung  iiber  den  Re» 
It^iomprocess  (Basel,  1862)  maintaining  that  the  judges  were 
In&ued  and  iin6dr ;  while  Hepworth  Dixon  {Spirituai  PVrvex, 
1S6S)  sees  in  the  M.  the  German  counterpart  of  the  English 
Agaprmonc,  and  the  American  Perfectionists. 

Xa'oovia  Xemlmuia  and  SKa'ous.  M.  M.  is  the  name 
girea  to  the  delicate  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
passages  of  the  bodies  of  higher  animals.  Like  serous  membrane, 
u  consists  of  three  chief  parts — (i)  a  primary  membrane  of  struc- 
tureless nature,  often  named  the  basement  membrane;  (2)  a 


layer  of  secreting  cells ;  and  (3)  a  network  capillary  of  blood- 
vessels. The  latter  furnish  the  blood  from  which  the  cells  secrete 
the  mucus  or  special  product  of  M.  M.  This  variety  of  mem- 
brane is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  usually' attachea  to  other 
structures  and  tissues.  That  covering  the  tongue  is  attached  to 
muscles  ;  that  lining  the  intestine  to  a  lower  or  submucous  layer, 
which  in  turn  rests  on  the  intestinal  muscular  fibres  ;  and  that  of 
the  tympanum  or  *  drum '  of  the  ear  to  Periosteum  (q.  v.).  The 
epithelial  cells  of  M.  M.  present  considerable  variations  in  form 
and  structure,  ^and  the  basement-membrane  on  which  the  cells 
rest  is  structureless  and  transparent.  The  entire  digestive  system 
is  lined  by  M.  M.,  which  is  modified  in  certain  regions  to  form 
granular  or  secreting  structures.  Beginning  with  the  mouth,  we 
bnd  this  membrane  lining  that  cavity,  and  continued  downwards 
into  the  gullet  and  stomach.  Thence  it  proceeds  along  the 
intestine  to  the  anus.  It  is  also  continued  from  the  digestive 
tract  into  such  openings  as  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  sweetbread,  and 
pall-bladder.  llie  respiratory  or  breathing  organs  are  similarly 
lined  with  M.  M.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  lined  by  a  speci- 
ally modified  VL  M.,  known  as  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  ramify.  The  eyelids  and  conjunctiva 
are  provided  with  this  structure,  and  also  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
canal  (see  Eye).  It  is  found  investing  the  windpipe,  and  extends 
into  the  lungs.  The  internal  genital  passages  are  lined  with  M. 
M.,  and  the  urinary  organs  have  a  similar  investment.  But  as 
is  well  seen  in  the  gastric  glands  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
intestinal  glands,  the  M.  M.  is  convoluted  or  folded  to  form 
glands  of  various  kinds,  the  secretions  of  which  have  most  im- 
portant functions  in  the  economy  of  the  body.  Mucus  is  foimd 
m  the  fluids  which  come  in  contact  with,  or  which  are  secreted 
by  M.  M.  Thus  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  contains  mucus 
which  is  secreted  by  the  M.  M.  lining  the  mouth.  Mucus  when 
microscopically  examined  is  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  have  become  detached  from  the  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  which  float  in  a  colourless  and  somewhat 
viscid  fluid.  It  is  distinguished  by  containing  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance known  as  mucin,  and  differs  from  albumen  in  that  it  does 
not  contain  sulphur.  The  function  of  mucus  b  that  of  lubricat- 
ing the  surfaces  on  which  it  occurs,  although  it  probably  pos- 
sesses other  functions  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  but  which 
are  still  undetermined. 

Mud&r  (the  Hindustani  and  Bengali  name  for  Caleopsis 
gigantea),  one  of  a  small  genus  of  A^lepiads,  is  a  branching 
shrub  or  small  tree,  bears  ovate  leaves  al)out  six  inches  long, 
and  deep  rose,  somewhat  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  iimer 
bark  of  tne  young  branches  fiimishes  a  valuable  fibre,  equal  in 
strength  to  hemp,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  abound  in  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  that  on  hardening  resemoles  gutta  percha.  In  a 
fresh  state,  it  is  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
while  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  In  large  doses  it 
is  a  reliable  cholagogue,  and  is  also  a  sedative  to  tlie  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines.  A  smaller  species  {C,  procera\  growing 
also  in  India,  and  ranging  to  Syria  and  various  parts  of  Africa, 
possesses  similar  qualities.  M.,  in  combination  with  arsenic  and 
black  pepper,  forms  the  celebrated  '  Asiatic  Pills.'  The  active 
principle,  called  mudarine,  gelatinises  on  the  application  of  heat, 
returmog  to  its  fluid  state  when  cold. 

Kad'flsh.    See  Dipnoi  and  Lepidosiren. 

Mu'die,  Sobert)  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  28th  June  1777. 
After  holding  the  appointment  of  drawing  master  in  the  Inver- 
ness Academy  and  Dundee  High  School,  he  removed  to  London 
in  1820,  ana  became  a  reporter  on  the  Afominp  Chronicle, 
Worn  out  bv  a  life  of  incessant  literary  toil,  M.  died  29th  April 
1842.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  produced  more  than 
eighty  volumes,  only  one  of  which  still  possesses  any  vital  in- 
terest. The  Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain  (2  vols.  1833), 
though  desultory  and  incomplete,  ranks  as  a  British  classic  in 
natural  history. 

Ma'die**,  the  largest  circulating  library  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  world,  was  established  in  1842  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Mudie,  who  b  still  numager  and  a  principal  shareholder 
of  the  concern,  although  it  passed  in  1864  into  the  hands  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  The  library  is  situated  in  New  Ox- 
ford Street,  near  the  British  Museum,  and  has  a  branch  in  the 
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City,  and  another  at  Manchester.  There  are  various  classes  of 
subscriptions.  £\^  is.  a  year  entitles  a  town  member  to  choose 
one  volume  from  the  entire  library,  and  to  exchange  it  daily ; 
;f  2,  2s.  three  volumes  in  the  same  way  ;  ;f  3,  3s.,  six  volumes  ; 
and  every  additional  guinea,  two  volumes  extra.  Country  sub- 
scribers obtain  sets  of  books  at  reduced  rates.  There  are  lower 
subscriptions  (from  los.  6d.  upwards)  for  the  unreserved  portion 
of  the  library.  Many  provincial  libraries  and  institutions  obtain 
their  books  from  M.,  some  paying  as  much  aS;^5oo  a  year. 
Several  thousand  copies  of  a  popular  work  are  frequently  pur- 
chased for  the  library.  Since  its  commencement,  Mudie's  has 
issued  3,000,000  volumes  to  its  subscribers ;  the  daily  exchange 
of  books  is  about  12,000 ;  and  over  500,000  volumes  are  at  pre- 
sent available  for  circulation.  A  large  staff  of  officials  is  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  binding  work  is  done  at  the  premises  in 
Oxford  Street 

MudtL  {^Moodkee)^  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ferozpore,  Pun- 
jaub,  British  India,  26  miles  S.  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  65  S.  E.  from  Lahore.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  of  i8th 
December  1845,  which  opened  the  first  Sikh  war.  Lord  Gough, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  finally  drove  the  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlej. 

Muezz'in  (from  Arab,  uzttf  *  an  ear'),  a  Mohammedan  official, 
partly  answering  to  the  mediaeval  watchman.  Bells  not  being 
allowed  in  mosques,  the  M.  summons  the  Faithful  to  prayer 
{ftamaz)  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  his  chant  by  day 
being  termed  the  adan^  by  night  the  uJa,  That  he  may  not  from 
his  lofty  minaret  be  able  to  spy  into  the  privacy  of  the  surround- 
ing harems,  a  blind  man  is  usually  chosen  for  the  post. 

Muf 'ti  (Arab.  *  expounder'),  in  Turkey,  an  interpreter  of  the 
Koran.  The  Grand  M.  or  Sheik-ul-Islam  (*  head  of  the  elect*) 
presides  over  the  Ulema  (q.  v.),  and  ranks  next  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  like  whom  he  holds  his  appointment  immediately  from 
the  Siiltan.  Though  nominally  a  spiritual  authority,  he  performs 
no  priestly  functions  ;  but  war  cannot  be  proclaimed,  or  peace 
concluded,  without  the  decree  (fftwa)  of  tne  Grand  M.  and  his 
Ulema,  *  that  it  is  conformable  to  law.'  The  title  M.  is  also 
bestowed  on  the  jurisconsults  attached  to  local  and  general  coun- 
cils throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 

Muggleto'niaziB  were  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  end  of  the 
17th  c,  founded  by  Ludovic  Muggleton  (1609-97),  a  tailor  in 
London,  and  an  associate  named  Reeves.  These  two  professed 
to  be  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  xi.  3-6,  Reeves  representing 
Moses,  and  Muggleton  Aaron.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  re- 
ceived special  revelations  from  heaven,  as  well  as  power  to  de- 
stroy all  who  opposed  them.  Some  of  their  other  strange  notions 
were  that  Satan  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  that  it  was  God  the 
Father  who  died  on  the  cross,  having  left  Elijah  to  rule  in  heaven 
during  his  absence  on  earth,  &c.  The  sect  survived  till  within 
the  last  few  years.  See  Thi  Snakt  in  the  Grass  (1698).  The  last 
edition  of  Muggleton's  works  appeared  in  1832  in  3  vols. 

Muhlljerg,  a  town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  83  miles  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg,  with  two 
churches  and  a  castle,  and  is  famous  as  the  scene  (24th  April 
J 547)  o^  ^^^  Emperor  Karl  V.'s  victory  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
War  over  Johann  Friedrich,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle.     Pop.  (1875)  3244. 

Muhlhau'sen,  or  MUlliausen  (Fr.  Mulkouse\  a  town  of 
Elsass,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Germany,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Basel  by 
rail.  The  old  town,  on  an  island  between  the  111  and  the  Rhone 
and  Rhine  Canal,  is  irregular,  but  the  newer  parts  are  regularly 
built,  and  contain  many  fine  buildings.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  H6tel-de-Ville  (1551),  the  old  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
Synagogue.  The  Place  de  la  Bourse  is  an  imitation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  at  Paris.  M.  has  17  muslin  and  cotton,  and  ii  cloth 
manufactories,  and  15  calico  prmt works.  Morocco  leather, 
silks,  locomotives,  and  machinery  are  manufactured,  and  wool 
and  cotton  spinning,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  are  actively  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1875)  58,513  (with  the  suburb  Dornach,  62,627). 
M.  was  made  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
in  1273,  and  was  only  incorporated  with  France  as  late  as  1798. 
With  the  rest  of  Elsass  it  reverted  to  Germany  in  1871. — M.  in 
Thtlringen,  a  town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Unstrut,  23  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Gotha  by  rail.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  with  a  fine  Gothic  Marienkirche  and  thirteen  other 
churches.  The  trade  in  com  and  wool  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  extensive  industries  in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.     There 
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are  50  tanneries,   14  glue  factories,  and  14  dyeworks.    Pop. 
(1875)  20,938. 

Miihllieixn  am  Shein,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  th? 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  2j  miles  N.N.E.  of  Deutz  by  rail  It 
actively  carries  on  river- traffic  and  commission  trade,  and  hu 
considerable  manufactures  of  silks,  leather,  paper,  oil,  and  tlour. 
Pop.  (1875)  17,350. — M.  an  der  Buhr,  also  in  Rhcniih  Pms- 
sia,  is  5i  W.  N.  W.  of  Essen  by  raiL  It  has  extensive  trade  in 
sandstone  and  Ruhr  coal  (the  latter  amounting  to  about  5,000,000 
tons  annually),  and  important  manufactures  of  iron,  zinc, 
machinery,  leather,  cotton,  paper,  and  farm  implements.  Poo. 
(1875)  15,286. 

Muir,  John,  belongs  to  an  Ayrshire  fiunily,  traceable  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c  He  was  bom  at  Gla^ow, 
in  1 8 10,  studied  two  years  at  Glasgow  University,  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  East  India  College,  Haileybur^,  and  in  1828  went 
out  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  Gnl 
Service.  After  filling  various  offices  in  the  revenue  and  judical 
departments,  he  retired  from  service  in  1853.  In  the  early  penoi 
of  his  Indian  career  he  began  to  study  Sanskrit,  and  subseqaeotij 
during  his  residence  in  the  East  composed  several  religious  tracts 
in  Sanskrit  verse.  Since  his  return  to  his  native  coontiy,  M 
has  published  a  work  which  has  given  him  a  distinguished  pbce 
among  Sanskrit  scholars.  It  is  entitled  Original Sanskrii  Tau 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  th£  People  of  India^  their  Reli;i.^ 
and  Institutions,  Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated  (5  voU. 
Lond.  1858-70).  Each  volume  takes  up  a  separate  subject,  aM 
has,  so  to  speak,  an  independent  value.  Vol  I.  contains  the 
*  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  Caste;*  VoL  II.  disaiacj 
the  *  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus  ;'  VoL  III.  is  de- 
voted to  *  The  Vedas  :  Opinions  of  Indian  Authors  on  their 
Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority ;  *  VoL  IV.  gives  a  *  Com- 
parison of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  Representations  of  the  pm- 
cipal  Indian  Deities  ;  *  VoL  V.  consists  of  *  Contributions  to  1 
Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  &c,  of  the  Indiai 
in  the  V^ic  Age.'  M.  is  not  only  a  scholar  himself,  bat  his 
signalised  himself  by  his  liberal  benefactions  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  foundatioQ 
(1862)  of  a  professorship  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  PiiKO- 
logy  in  the  University  of  Eldinburgh.  But  Sanskrit  litcratTut 
is  not  the  limit  of  M.  s  sympathies.  He  has  deeply  interest^i 
himself  in  biblical  questions.  In  1861  he  published  anonymocsly 
a  Brief  Examination  of  the  Prevalent  Opinions  on  the  Impri- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson.  More  recently,  he  has  contributed  to 
introduce  into  Great  Britain  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  liif 
modem  Dutch  school  of  theological  science,  represented  by 
Kuenen  (q.  v.),  Oort,  &c  In  1876  he  was  appointed  one  of  ibc 
commission  charged  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Sco'/L^b 
universities.  M.  is  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  an  LL.D.  of  E/  n- 
burgh,  a  Ph.D.  of  Bonn,  and  is  a  member  of  various  forc^-n 
societies. — Sir  William  ML,  LL.D.,  younger  brother  of  ihc 
precedmg,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  educated  at  the  GriT.- 
mar  School  of  Kilmamock,  at  the  Universities  of  E<iinbur;:h 
and  Glasgow,  and  at  the  East  India  Companjr*!  College,  Ha:lcT- 
bury,  went  out  to  India  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  iSj:. 
served  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  in  various  executive  offices  ^^ 
subsequently  as  Secretary  to  Government  and  Member  of  the 
Revenue  Board  till  1864,  when  he  was  apjpointed  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  Ind  l 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  G)uiKi 
and  was  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  iSc»S 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.W.  Proviccfi, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  1 874,  when  he  was  made  Fioancoi 
Minister  of  India.  On  retiring  from  India,  he  was  appoi/itfii  1 
member  of  the  Council  of  India.  Besides  contributing  a  va^c^f 
of  articles  to  the  Calcutta  Review,  and  publishing  a  sidaII  vrri 
entitled  The  Testimony  of  the  Cordn  to  thi  Scripiurts  oj  t)u  C-i 
and  New  Testament  (Agra,  1854 ;  2d  cd.  Allahabad,  iS6iu^i: 
William  M.  has  written  a  Life  of  Mahomet  (1861 ;  newcd.  li;:'. 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  penetration,  marked  throojzhoc:  ^f 
a  singularly  just  and  critical  spirit  Mahomet's  character  ts  tn^t 
and  truthfully  conceived.  The  nobility  of  his  earlier,  the  U:«* 
hood  of  his  later  career  are  admirably  set  forth ;  and  if  men  oov 
clearly  perceive  the  vast  difference  between  die  'Prophet  c< 
Mecca  *  and  the  '  Prince  of  Medina,'  it  is  mamly  owing  to  U 
William  M.  's  sober  and  discriminative  history. 
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A  term  of  Scotch  kw,  denoting  setting  fire  to 

I  heath  or  moor.    The  statute  of  13  Geo.  III.  &  54  makes  it 

criminal  in  Scotland  to  set  fire  to  any  heath  or  '  mnir '  between 

I  the  nth  April'  and  1st  NoYembeit    The  offence  is  punishable 

by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

I     Mukden'  (Mantchn, '  flourishing'),  the  Chinese  Shin-Yang, 

I  or  Tung-Tien-S'tt  ('  rich  capital '),  is  the  chief  town  of  Chinese 
Uantchoria,  and  has  been  since  163 1  the  centre  of  the  govem- 
meot  of  its  three  provincea.  It  lies  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sira- 
mutn  or  Uao-ho,  390  miles  N.E.  of  Peking,  is  surrounded  by 
B  wall  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  an  imperial  palace  (also 
lonoimded  with  walls  and  ramparts)  constructed  on  the  pattern 
(f  thit  of  Peking,  and  occupied  by  members  of  the  imperial 
hsB^j.  The  trade  and  industry  of  M.  are  considerable.  In 
a  fine  valley  about  70  miles  EX,  and  near  the  palisade  which 
milks  the  boundary  of  Corea,  is  Inden  or  Hing-king,  formerly 
ihe  family  residence  of  the  Mantchu  rulers,  and  at  the  mouth  of 

.'  the  liao-ho^  in  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tong,  no  miles  S.W.,  is  New- 

'  c^C  (9-  v*)*    ^op*  of  M.  estimated  at  200,00a 

M nkh'tar,  Ohasi  Ahmed,  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general, 
«^  bom  about  1836.  He  received  command  of  the  main  Turk- 
ish anny  operating  in  Montenegro  in  1876,  when  his  campaign 
vas  nnsacoessfnl.     He  was  appointed  commander  at  Erzeroum 

>  b  Febraaiy  1877,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia 
obtained  the  supreme  conunand  in  Asia.  He  checked  the 
Riusiao  invasion  at  Zewin  in  June  187^,  and  by  an  active  move- 

'  mest  thereafter  relieved  Kars.  On  25th  August  he  won  an  im- 
portant victoiy  at  Kezil-Tepe.  He  received  the  title  of  Ghazi 
or  Victorious  from  his  grateful  Sultan,  September  1877.    Near 

I  the  Russian  frontier  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  withstood  a 
Athoos  onsUught  by  the  Russians,  which  lasted  several  days, 

I  ud  cost  the  assailants  (according  to  M.),  15,000  men;  but  on 
the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  of  October,  in  a  succession  of  fierce 
Uttka,  M.,  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Russians,  was  disastrously  defeated,  his  positions  cap- 
tend,  his  army  cut  in  two — one  portion  surrendering  and  the 

,  other  retiring  on  Erzeroum.  The  siege  of  Kars  (q.  v.)  was 
is  consequence  vigorously  renewed,  and  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber, after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the 
town  was  stonned  by  the  Russians,  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
not  ilam  in  the  struggle  were  made  prisoners,  and  364  cannon 
aptored. 

XtdlMrry  {Afcnts^  from  Gr.  moron,  a  word  of  unknown  ori- 
gin, iotrodnced  into  Greece  with  the  tree),  is  a  genus  of  milky- 
jTxiced  trees  or  shmbs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Moracea, 
to  which  it  gives  name.    They  are  represented  in  tropical  and 
'emperate  Asia  and  America,  but  are  not   natives  of  Europe 
or  Africa.    The  leaves  are  large  and  deciduous,  the  inconspicu- 
oui  flowers  in  unisexual  spikes,  and  a  compound  fruit  is  ulti- 
mately formed  by  the  aggregation  of   the   numerous    female 
flowers,   the  calices  of  wnidi  become  succulent — technically 
tenned  a  sorosis.     The  Common  or  Black  M.  (Aforus  ni^ra)^ 
tbe  best-known  species,  is  thought  to  be  of   Persian  origin. 
Ihe  various  classical  writers  from  Theophrastus,  make  frequent 
mention  of  it      In  England  it  has  beien  cultivated  from  the 
beigfianiog  of  the  1 6th  c.  (perhaps  earlier)  for  its  highly  aromatic 
fruit,  which  is  used  in  dessert,  or  as  a  preserve,  or  for  pud- 
ding! and  pies.      From  it  also  an  agreeable  wine  and  syrup 
ane  prepared.      The  M.  b  remarkable  for  its  longevity,  and 
for  itA  vitality  under  adverse  circumstances.     The  leaves  are 
•onetimes  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  but  the  White  Bl  {Af, 
•iio)  is  the  species  so  la^ly  cultivated  for  this  special   pur- 
pose.   A  native  of  China,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
loto  Italy  about  450  yean  ago,  where  it  speedily  supplanted  the 
first.named  species,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  countries  where 
tilkworm  breeding  is  carried  on— the  Utest  successful  attempt  on 
a  large  scale  having  been  made  in  California  :  perhaps  Australia 
wU  iollow.    In  its  native  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
crown  at  least  4000  years— before  tea,  sugar,  and  cotton  were 
cultivated.    The  tree  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  M,  nigra, 
and  the  leaves  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  glutinous 
mtlky  juice  oonunon  to  tne  genus,  the  silk  from  the  worms  fed 
opon  ihem  possesses  a  greater  tenacity.     Superior  varieties  of 
M.  can  be  grafted  on  the  ordinary  stock,  and  of  the  existing 
species  ]aj]ge  numbers  have  been  described  under  their  spe- 
cific names.     Tbe  fruit  is  not  sought  after,  and  the  tree  is  too 
'ender  for  the  British  climate.     The  Red  M.  {Af,  rubra)  of 
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N.  America  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of 
70  feet,  and  yielding  a  strong  and  compact  timber.  The  I^aper 
M,  (Broussonetia  papyriftra\  a  small  tree,  is  a  native  of  Japan . 
and  China.  The  'bast  is  converted  into  a  very  strong  paper. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  a  textile  fabric,  and  formerly,  under  the 
name  of  Tapa  cloth,  formed  the  chief  article  of  dress  of  the 
natives  of  the  S.  Pacific  Islands. 

Mulbeny  Juice,  or  Mozi  Bueeiui,  the  deep  purple  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Moms  nigra,  is  used  in  medicme  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  draughts,  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  gargle 
for  sore  throat,  and  as  a  refreshing  drink,  slightly  laxative,  in 
febrile  cases.  The  only  officind  preparation  is  the  syrup,  which 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  i  to  2  drachms. 

Mul'der,  Oerardufl  Johannes,  a  Dutch  chemist,  was  bom 
at  Utrecht,  December  27,  1802,  studied  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  town,  and  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1825,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Amsterdam.  In  1826  he  re- 
moved to  Rotterdam,  where  he  lectured  on  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  in  1840  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistrv  at 
Utrecht.  Here  he  discovoed  Protein  (q.  v.) — a  discovenr  which 
has  carried  his  name  over  all  Europe  and  America.  M.  is  the 
author  of  numerous  valuable  works  upon  the  chemistry  of  wine 
(1856;  Eng,  trans,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones),  of  beer  (1858),  &&, 
and  also  upon  physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

Mule  (Old  Eng.  mui;  Lat  muius,  perhaps  from  the  *mu*» 
ing  or  '  whinnving '  sound  it  makes)  is  tne  name  speciallv  given 
to  the  hybria  animal  produced  by  the  union  of  the  ass 
with  the  mare ;  the  kiHny  being  the  product  of  interbreeding 
between  the  female  ass  and  staUion.  The  general  features  of 
the  body  are  those  of  the  horse ;  but  in  the  Mad,  ears,  and  tail 
the  M.  resembles  the  ass.  It  has  the  docility  of  the  former 
with  the  endurance  of  the  latter.  Its  reputed  stubbornness 
arises  most  probably  from  the  ill-treatment  to  which  it  is 
usually  subjected.  In  Spain  and  Italy  it  is  stiH  largely  bred.  Of 
old  mules  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  of  conveyance  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  S.  America  thev  form  in  the 
present  day  the  chief  means  of  communication,  and  are  also  em* 
ployed  to  convey  goods  between  civilised  and  remote  districts. 
Their  surefootedness  renders  them  invaluable  for  traversing 
mountainous  paths.  Males  &re  more  numerous  than  females. 
They  appear  to  be  sterile  when  bred  tc^ether,  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  bred  either  with  the  horse  or  ass,  they  may  produce  young. 

Mull  (Gael,  maoi^  'a headland'),  the  second  largest  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  separated  from  Aripylesbire  by  the  Sound  of  M. 
(2  miles  wide),  has  an  extremely  irregular  coast-line  of  nearly 
300  miles,  and  is  29  miles  long  by  28  broad.  Estimated  area* 
237,000  acres;  pop.  (1871)  5947.  The  prevailing  rocks  are 
basalt,  gneiss,  granite,  and  blue  syenite,  and  the  surface  b  moun- 
tainous, attaining  in  Benmore  an  elevation  of  3168  feet.  Of 
several  freshwater  lakes,  the  largest,  Loch  Erisa,  is  4  miles  long. 
The  crops  (oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes)  only  suffice  the  wants 
of  the  iimabitants,  but  sheep  and  cattle  are  exported  in  coiuider* 
able  numbers.  The  fishenes  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  in* 
habitants.  Tobermory  (Gael  •Well  of  St  Mary'),  the  only 
village  of  any  size,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of 
1344.  The  antiquities  of  the  island  are  the  castles  of  Aros^ 
Duart,  and  Moy,  and  a  few  cairns  and  barrows. 

Miiller,  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  most  charming  lyric  poets  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  7th  October  1794,  studied  phil- 
ology and  history  under  F.  A.  Wolf  at  Berlin  (18 12),  acted  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  German  War  of  Liberation  (1813),  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Liitsen,  Bautzen,  Hainan,  and  Kulm,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  resumed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  the  Old  German  language  and  literature.  In 
1817  he  visited  Italy,  and  some  time  after  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed ducal  librarian  at  Dessau,  where  he  died,  1st  October 
1827.  M.  had  a  certain  nobility  of  character  and  love  of  coni- 
prehensive  culture  which  reappear  in  his  illustrious  son ;  but  it 
15  as  a  poet  he  will  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen.  The 
first  work  that  distinctly  evinced  his  poetic  power  was  CedkhU 
ausden  hinUrlassenen  Papieren  etna  reisendtn  IValdhomisttn 
(2  vols.  1821-24).  HisZiA^i^  CriteMm(S  parts,  1821-24), 
simultaneously  issued,  show  still  finer  work.  But  he  is  seen  at 
his  best  in  his  Lyrisehe  Spanergante  (1827).  They  are  marked 
by  an  inward  truth  and  feeling,  a  fresh  and  vivid  power  of  de- 
scription, a  noble  ardour  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
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siQguUr  melody  of  language,  A  collection  of  hia  GcdkhU  was 
published  at  Leipaic  in  two  vols,  in' 1837  (latest  edition  1869). 
Schwab  published  M.'s  Virmuchle  Sehriftm  (5  vols.  1830),  with 
a  biographical  memoir. — Friediich  Uax  H. ,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Dessau,  6th  December  1813,  studied  Sanskrit 
at  l^ipsic  under  Hermann  Brockhau^^  and  published  n  translation 
of  the  Hilofadaa  (1 844).  After  attending  courses  of  Bopp  and 
ScheUing  at  Berlin,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  (1S45),  where,  at 
Bumours  suggestion,  he  commenced  to  collect  material;  for  an 
edition  of  the  Risvida.  With  this  object  he  came  to  England 
(1846)  to  collate  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and 
East  India  House,  and  in  1S47,  od  the  recommendation  of  Bun- 
sen  and  Wilson,  the  East  India  Company  undertook  the  cost  of 
publishing  Ills  work  (6  vols.  Oxford  Clar.  Press,  1S49-74). 
Settling  at  Oxford  (1848],  Max  M.  became  successively  iJeputy 
I'aylorian  Profeswi  (1E50),  honorary  M.A.  and  member  of 
Christ  Church  (1851),  Taylorian  Professor  and  (iill  M.A.  (1854), 
a  Curator  of  the  Bodleian  (lSj6),  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
(1858).  A  candidate  for  the  Sanskrit  professorship  (i860), 
Max  M,  lost  his  election  through  the  "country  parsons,' men 
who  cared  little  for  philology,  and  scented  rationalism  in  a  fel- 
low-countryman of  Sliaviss  ;  but  raised  in  1868  to  a  newly- 
founded  chair  of  comparative  philology,  he  refused  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Strassburg  (1872).  He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  French  Academy  (1SG9),  and  has  received  hon- 
ours and  titles  from  almost  every  learned  society  throughout  the 
world.  If  not  the  founderof  the  scienceof  philology  In  England, 
Max  M.  has  done  more  to  popularise  its  study  than  any  other 
author.  His  waiks,  written  ]n  faultless  English,  and  abounding 
in  striking  familiar  illustrations,  are  only  marred  by  an  occasional 
d<^;milism  that  has  involved  him  in  unwonliy  disputes  with  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Professor  Whitney.  They  include  A  Ltller  Iq 
Bunsm  en  the  Ciasiifiealion  of  the  Turanian  Languages  (Lond. 
1854);  Hislery  of  Ancient  Sanshril  Littrature  (Lond.  1859); 
Ltt lures  OH  the  Science  of  Language,  two  series,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1S60  and  1863  (Sth  ed.  187;);  Samiril 
Grammar  (Lond.  1866) ;  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins  (1869); 
and  various  essays,  collected  in  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop 
(4  vols.  Lond.  1867-75).  MaxM.  is  also  author  of  an  exquisite 
novelette,  Deutsche  Liek  (Leips.  1857 ;  Eng.  trans.  l.ond.  1876). 

Uuller,  Jobanu,  a  German  physiologi<il,  was  bom  at  Ko- 
blenz, July  14,  1801.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bonn,  where 
he  graduated  as  doctor  in  1823,  and  where  In  l8z6  be  bet^me 
extraordinary,  and  in  1S30  ordinary  professor  of  physiology. 
In  1S33  he  resigned  this  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  Berlin, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  April  z8,  1S58.  M.  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  physico-chemical  school  of  physiology, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  of  which  liie 
most  important  are  Handbuik  der  Physielogit  del  Mntiehen 
(3d  ed.  1037-40),  and  Ueber din  feinern  Bau  ttnd  die  Fermeti  der 
krankhaften  Gfsckwiilste {y^l^). 

Uiiller,  Johaon  von,  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  was 
bom  al  Schafriiausen,  January  3,  1752,  entered  the  University  of 
Gotlingen  (1760),  and  in  1772  became  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  his  native  town.  He  removed  to  Geneva  [1774), 
accepted  the  chair  of  Slatistiis  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at 
Kassel  (1781),  and  became  librarian  ajid  auhc  councillor  to  the 
Electorof  Mainz  (i786),by  whom  he  wasennobled(l  791).  In  1792 
he  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  to  quit  it  in  1804  for  the  pobts 
of  Councillor'of  War  and  Historiographer  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
An  interview  with  Napoleon  (November  20,  1S06)  was  followed 
by  a  summons  to  Fonlainebleau,  and  in  1S07  M.  accepted  ollice 
under  Jerome,  the  newly  established  King  of  Westphalia,  He 
died  at  Kassel,  May  29, 1809.  Besideshis  great  work,  Ceschiehte 
der  Schivriier  (J  vols.  i78i)-lSo8;  continued  by  Blozheim  and 
Hotlinger),  M.  published  Bellum  Cimbricum  (Ziir.  1771), 
Vienmdsuiamig  Biiiher  allgcmfiner  Gesihichten  (3  vols.  Tiib. 
iSll),  and  numerous  treatises,  contained  in  his  Sammtlkht  Werke 
(aded.  40  vols.  Stuttg.  1831-35).  Of  four  biographies  of  M., 
the  best  are  those  by  Wollmann  (Bed.  1810)  and  Roth  (Sulzb. 
1811.) 

Hiiller,  Elsri  Ot&ied,  a  famous  German  archaeologist,  bora 
at  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  August  sS,  1797,  studied  at  Breslau  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1S17  became  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at 
the  Magdalenum  of  the  former  city.  Two  years  later,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Archieology  in  the  Univeisily  of 
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Gottingen,  be  visited  the  art  colleclion*  of  DresdoL  (1S19),  utii 
of  France  and  England  (1823),  and  then  settled  down  to  ilMn 
years  of  hard  and  successful  labour.  The  Hanoverian  tnuble  d 
37  induced  him  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  00  a  scientific  jonnrv,  ' 
and  after  a  tour  through  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Peloponntjiii,  ■ 
he  died  at  Athens,  August  i,  iS4a  M.  wasakeenaad  piDiowi 
critic,  though  he  sometimes  shows  an  over-fondneu  for  urivji; 
at  the  reason  of  everything.  His  writings  include  Qriiimna: 
unddie  Minyer  (Brest  1844),  Die  Dorter  (3  vols.  Bresl  \'iai,; 


Kuust  (BresL  iSjo),  and  History  of  the  Lileraturt  tf  Ata:^!  . 
Greece  (Lond.  1840^  undertaken  at  the  request  olthc  Eo;..!ii 
'  Society  for  the  DiSiision  of  Useful  KDOwiedge,'  ud  Icli  u. 
finished  at  the  author's  death.  Sir  George  Lewes  and  Di.  Don- 
aldson translated  the  work  into  English.  The  German  rci^u 
was  edited  from  the  author's  MS.  by  his  brother  Edwud  (i  ws. 
Bresl.  1841).  SeeLticke,  Erinnerungen m  O.  M.iOilL  tUi^. 
— JuliuB  it,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Brieg,  Apnl  10, 
iSoi,  studied  at  Breslau,  Giittingen,  and  Berlin,  and  tfa^t 
pastor  of  Schbnbmnn  and  Rosen  \a  Silesia  (1825I.  He  »i. 
appointed  Profe'sorof  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at  Marburg  [iS;; . 
and  at  Halle  (1839),  an  office  which  he  still  (1877)  holds,  ht 
author  of  Das  Christliche  Lebeit  (Bresl.  1826)  and  Dii  Ciniiliit, 
Lehre  van  der SuHde  (Bresl.  1839;  Eng.  trans.  Edinh.  iSift,  «. 
is  also  known  as  the  founder,  with  NiLzsch  and  Neindcr,  of  Af 
Deutsche  Zeiischriff  fiir  Chrisll.  Wissmschaft  und  Uten  (i!;o|. 

Stull'et  (Mugil),»  genus  of  Tdeoitean  fishes,  belonEmelD'.lK 
Acanthoplerous  section  of  that  order,  and  to  the  family  Mtiiu:k. 
It  has  large  scales,  two  dorsal  fins  placei,!  widely  span,  m: 
small  teeth.  The  most  common  M.  is  the  grey  U.  \.iS.;-i 
eafito)  of  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain,  and  which  also  occus  in  aM\ 
seas  of  Europe.  Its  colour  is  bluish  grey  above,  with  a  ai> 
■    ■    -      '  '       :h  pectoral  fin.     The  grey  M,  it  »cf   "  "  ' 

'  '  s  a  food  fish,  'rte  aietaj! 
irly  allied  species  are  the  .If.  "; 
lus,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  M,  Ms.  Tbe  il. 
albula  of  the  N.  American  coasts  resembles  the  Britiih  sprcis. 
To  the  genus  Multus  belong  'Ax  Surmullets,  also  named  miLic'i. 
The  specie*  of  MuUus  are  ncariy  related  to  the  Percli  Iq.  t '. 
Two  long  filaments  project  from  the  under  jaw,  the  body  is  to; 
and  compressed,  and  the  upper  jaw  has  no  teeth.  Of  ibs^r«;i 
the  surmullet  (MuUus  surmuHetus),  or  common  red  M.  e(  Er:w 
seas,  is  a  well-known  example.  It  BLlains  a  length  of  14  inc^c. 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  marked  with  three  yellow  Ime. 
The  famous  M.  of  the  Romans  was  probably  the  red  U.  t-l'. 
barbalus)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Utill'et,  or  Koll'et,  in  Heraldry,  one  ofthemarksiircs'?r:>i7> 
a  chaige  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  detip'^ ''' 
represent  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  It  is  often  pieittd  at  the  ceitn, 
and  hat  five  points,  while  the  star,  of  similar  tliape,  bv  n^ 
M.  is  also  a  term  for  a  fish. 

Kullingftr',  the  county  town  of  W.  Meath,  IreUni  01  ^ 
Royal  Canal,  neat  the  river  Brosna,  and  50  miles  W.N.W.  " 
Dublin  by  rail.  It  has  an  Episcopal  church  (1S13),  a  Roinn 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian  chapel.  It  has  four  large 
horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  the  year. 
Pop.(iS7i)  5103,  of  whom  4090  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

MuU'iona  (Old  Eng.  mmyat, 
Fr.  meneeu,  from  Lat.  mu»io\  up- 
right shafts  dividing  the  lights  of 
wmdows,  lereens,  &c,  were  vari- 
ously moulded,  and  first  became 
common  in  Early  English, 

Uulock,  Diiiali  Karia  (Mn. 

Craik],  a  popular  English  novelist, 

is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and 

was  bora   at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in 

1826.  Her  earlier  novels,  7*1  0/»/- 

vies  (1849),  Olive  (1850),  The  Head 

of  the  family  (iSsi),  Agatha's  Hni-  .- 

Lnd  (1852),  &c,  led  the  way  to  her  («•«  nK«s  wiin  r' 

Hatifai,  Gmlleman  (1857),  an  admirabre  novel  both  to  coaxr 
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tion  and  tone.  The  reputation  she  had  by  this  time  tchiered 
as  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  writer,  and  accurate  portrayer  of 
middle-dass  life,  has  since  been  well  maintained  by  Mistress  and 
Afaid{iS6s),  A  NcbUU/f{l%^\  Hannah  (1871),  The  Laurei 
Busk  (1S76),  and  other  norels.  She  has  also  written  Fugitive 
Poem  (i860),  Sermons  out  of  Church  (1875),  besides  many  short 
tales  and  sketches,  and  books  for  the  young.  She  received  a 
pension  in  1864,  and  married  Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik  in  1865. 

Kolread'y,  WiUiam,  SJL,  an  artist  of  great  celebrity,  was 
boni  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  1786,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  whoi  fifteen.  His  first  pictures  were  very  ambitious, 
but  be  soon  selected  the  smaller  canvasses  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with,  and  painted  such  subjects  as  'The  Rattle'  (1808), 
•The  Roadside  Inn*  (181 1),  'Punch'  (1813),  'Idle  Boys' 
(1815).  On  the  appearance  of  the  last  he  was  made  Associate, 
and  next  year  be  became  R.A.  M.  died  at  Bayswater,  7th 
July  1863.  One  or  two  of  his  most  finished  specimens  are 
•The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb '  (1820),  *  The  Cannon '  (1827).  *  The 
Whistonian  Controversy '  (1 844), '  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown ' 
(184^  *BIackheath  Park'  (1852).  His  collected  works  were 
exhibited  in  1848.  M.'s  is  a  fame  more  than  insular.  His 
drawing  was  fiiultless,  and  he  painted  with  great  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  a  luminous  splendour  of  colour,  lacking  which  all 
the  engnirings  of  his  works  appear  feeble. 

Knltiplepoindlng,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  a  kind 
of  action  which  may  be  brought  by  the  holder  of  money  or 
effects  claimed  by  different  persons,  to  dispose  of  the  same  by 
judicial  authority.  Each  claimant  is  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
and  there  to  state  his  ground  of  claim. 

Kultiplioa'tion,  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  by  which  is  found  the  number  which  contains  a  given 
namber  a  given  nnmber  of  times.  Thus,  3  times  4,  or  4  taken 
3  times,  is  12,  and  this  is  obviously  the  same  as  3  taken  4  times. 
The  symbol  of  M.  is  x ,  so  that  3x43312014x3.  12  is 
^t product  of 3  and  4.  Generally  Ma  and  h  are  two  numbers, 
ah  =i  ba;  or^  in  technical  words,  M.  is  said  to  be  eommuteUive. 
If  there  are  several  numbers  to  be  multiplied  together,  it  does 
not  therefore  signifT  in  what  order  the  M.  is  made,  the  resulting 
pTodact  is  always  the  same.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  however,  has 
extended  the  meaning  of  li.  in  his  calculus  of  Quaternions  (q.  v. ). 
He  has  conceived  it  as  an  operation,  and  except  when  the  quan- 
tities axe  ScaUr  (q.  v.) — ^which  includes  all  ordinary  numbers — 
there  is  a  material  difference  as  to  which  quantity  is  the  operator 
and  which  the  operand.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  are  vectors  or  quater- 
nions, AB  is  in  geoend  different  from  BA. 


the  name  given  to  the  SheU  (q.  v.)  of  a  single 
family  (Ckitomdet—wtt  Chiton)  of  Gasteropodons  Molluscs, 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  eight  pieces,  disposed  in  pairs. 
All  other  molluscs  have  either  two  pieces  or  valves  in  the  shell, 
when  it  is  named  bivalve  (oyster,  cockle) ;  or  one  piece,  when  it 
is  termed  univeUve  (whelk,  snail). 


is,  in  Scotch  law,  a  quantitr  of  grain,  manufutured 
or  in  kind,  given  to  the  proprietor  or  tacknnan  of  a  mill  in  return 
for  grinding  com.  The  Bf.  is  payable  by  every  one  having  his 
com  ground  at  the  mill ;  but  the  tenants  and  proprietors  of  some 
lands  are  bound  to  use  a  particular  mill,  and  the  lands  so  bound 
are  termed  the  Thirl  or  the  Sucken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprie* 
tors  the  insuchen  muiturers.  Those  using  the  mill  without  being 
bound  to  do  so  are  termed  the  outsuchen  muiturers.  See  Thirl- 

AGE. 

Xuxnzny.    See  Embalming. 

ICamm^  Wheat.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
grains  of  wheat  found  in  Egyptian  graves  were  capable  of  growth  ! 
—hence  the  name  M.  >^C  Of  course,  reliable  experiments  at 
once  showed  the  iiallacy  of  such  an  klea.  Two  varieties  h«ive 
been  collected  from  different  tombs,  both  pertaining  to  those  still 
caltivated  in  the  country.  It  was  found  that  the  form  of  the 
grain  had  not  changed,  and  the  speci6c  weight  was  also  the 
same.  The  floor  was  bitter  tasted  and  bituminous.  On  being 
sown  m  moist  soil,  the  grains  became  soft,  swelled  during  the 
first  four  days,  reached  their  maximum  on  the  seventh,  but  on 
the  ninth  decomposition  was  complete.  No  trace  of  germination 
was  at  any  tia«  discoverable;  Similar  negative  results  occnrred 
with  barley. 


^ 


MuniM  is  the  popular  name  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
^rotid  fS^xidt  probably  specific  and  occasionally  contagious.  The 
technics  name  is  Parotitis,  or  Cynanche  Parotidaa.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid,  like  that  of  any  other  gland,  may  take 
place  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  in  the  course  of 
enteric  and  typhus  fever,  and  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  may 
be  affected.  The  swelling,  stiffness,  and  pain  may  be  consider^ 
able,  but  suppuration  seldom  occurs,  unless  it  be  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  the 
disease  which  is  evidently  zymotic  and  communicable,  and  which 
prevails  in  certain  localities  rather  than  others ;  so  that  local 
causes  or  local  hygienic  conditions  have  something  to  do  with 
its  origin.  M.  is  very  common  in  Shetland,  and  seems  to  be 
endemic  there.  The  disease  has  fourteen  days  of  incubation, 
which  may  be  extended  to  three  weeks,  but  seldom  longer  than 
twenty-two  days.  The  first  symptoms  are  febrile,  associated  with 
pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  parotid.  Beneath  one 
or  both  eait  there  is  swelling  and  hardness,  which  generally 
extends  to  the  submaxillary  glands,  the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx, 
rendering  swallowing  difficult.  During  the  subsidence  of  M.  the 
testicles  or  the  mamms  frequently  swell ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membranes,  or  the  cerebral  membranes, 
become  implicated,  and  death  ensues.  The  disease  runs  a  defi- 
nite course,  and  generally  terminates  favourably. 

Munohliausexi,  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrioh,  Frei- 
berr  vos,  born  in  1720  at  Bodenwerder  in  Hanover,  was  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Ru^^sian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  from 
1737  to  1739,  after  which  he  lived  on  his  family  estate  at  Boden- 
werder till  his  death  in  1795,  and  became  famous  for  telling 
highly  exaggerated  and  incredible  stories  of  his  adventures  and 
exploits  in  hunting,  war,  and  travel.  In  1785  there  was  pub- 
lisned  in  London  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  who  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  Kassel,  a  collection  of  such  tales  under  the  title  Baron 
M.*s  Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in 
Russia,  which  in  two  years  went  through  five  editions,  and  re- 
ceived extensive  additions  from  older  works,  such  as  the  Facetia 
of  Bebel  (1508)  and  the  Delieia  Academic n  of  Lange  (1765). 
In  1787  Burger  published  at  Gottingen  a  German  version,  the 
second  edition  of  which  (1788)  contains  numerous  other  addi- 
tions, partly  by  Lichtenberg.  See  EUissen's  Des  Freiherm  von 
AL  wunderbare  Reisen  und  Abenteuer  (loth  ed.  Gott  1870),  and 
Aventures  du  Baron  deAL,  illustrated  by  Dor6  (Par.  1862). 

Miln'dtti,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra,  351  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Cassel  by  rail.  The  Schloss  dates  from  1566. 
M.  has  a  considerable  commission  trader  and  manufactures  of 
alum.    Pop.  (1875)  5^i6- 

Mundi'  {Afandt),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Puniaub,  India,  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Uie  Sukeit  River  with  the  Beas,  220  miles  N.  of  Delhi. 
The  palace  is  surrounded  fay  excellent  fruit  and  flower  gardens. 
Pop.  730a — The  state  of  M.,  which  lies  among  the  hills,  almost 
enclosed  by  the  district  of  Kangra,  has  an  area  of  1000  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  135,000,  Its  revenue  is  ^'36,500^  and  its  tribute 
to  the  British,  X  io,ooa  M.  has  salt  mines,  and  iron  is  found.* 
The  ruling  family,  who  are  Rajputs,  came  under  British  protec- 
tion after  the  first  Sikh  War  of  1846,  and  the  state  has  lately 
been  under  British  administration. 

Mundla  (Afandla\  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name.  Central  Provinces,  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  by  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  50  miles  S.E. 
from  Jubbulpore  and  510  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  former 
capital  of  the  Gond  kingdom,  and  possesses  ruined  fortifications, 
and  TMJij  ghauts  or  bathing- places  on  the  river. — ^The  district  of 
M.,  which  is  very  mountainous,  has  an  area  of  4719  sq.  mile^;, 
and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  213,018.  It  forms  the  stronghold  of  the 
aboriginal  race  called  Gond ;  ngriculture  and  trade  are  very 
backward,  but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremely  fertile.  Tigers 
abound. 

Manga    See  Shoddy. 

Mungo,  Saint.    See  Ksntigern,  Saint. 

Miuigoose,  or  ICongooM  {Herpestes  friseus\  a  species  of 
Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Ichneu- 
mons (q.  V. ),  and  sometimes  namM  the  Indian  Ichneumon.     It 
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attains  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  is  of  grey  colour.  Another  species, 
named  the  banded  M.  {Mungus  fasciatus)^  inhabits  Africa.  The 
Indian  species  is  famous  as  a  destroyer  of  that  most  deadly  of 
snakes,  the  Cobra  {A^aja  tripudian5\  and  combats  between  it 
and  the  reptile  almost  invariably  result  in  the  death  of  the 
latter.  Some  observers  think  that  the  fur  of  the  M.  protects  it ; 
others  that  the  M.  may  be  bitten,  but  that,  by  eating  some  herb, 
it  counteracts  the  effects  of  the  poison  ;  while  a  more  likely 
theory  is  that  the  agility  of  the  animal  enables  it  to  keep  out  of 
harm  s  way,  and  that  it  seizes  and  despatches  the  snake  before 
the  latter  has  time  to  bite. 

Mu'nich  (Ger.  Miinchen)^  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  by 
far  the  largest  city  of  S.   Germany,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the   Isar,  in   a   wide,  sterile   plain,  near  the  W.   base  of  the 
Alps,  and  1 700  feet  above  the  sea.    One  of  the  chief  art  centres 
of  Europe,  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  cities  of  the  empire  for  the 
number  and  splendour  of  its  churches  and  secular  buildings.     It 
is  in  great  part  a  modem  city,  its  glorious  architecture  being 
due   to   Ludwig  I.,  who  expended  2^1,050,000  in   beautifying 
and  extending  his  capital,  the  population  of  which  has  quad- 
rupled  during  the  present  century.     Near   the   heart  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  Max-Joseph  Platz,  which  is  the  great  centre 
of  traffic,  and  contains  the  statue  of  King  Max  by  Ranch  (1825), 
stands  the  royal  palace,  consisting  of  three  parts — the  Konigsbau, 
the  Festsaalbau,  and  the  Alte  Residenz,  or  old  palace.     The 
Konigsbau,  or  modem  residence,  built  by  Klense  (1826-33)  in 
imitation  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  is  adorned  with  marble 
sculptures,  and  with  the  famous  Nibelungen  frescoes  by  Schnorr ; 
the   Banqueting- Hall   (1832-42),  in   Renaissance  style,  has  a 
fine  balcony  resting  on  ten  Ionic  columns,  and  encaustic  mural 
designs  by  Schwanthaler ;  the  Alte  Residenz  (1600-16)  contains 
many  beautiful  bronze  statues,  and  is  fitted  up  magnificently  in 
the  style  of  the  17th  c     The  palace-garden  (Hofgarten)  is  girt 
on  two  sides  with  open  arcades  containing  frescoes  by  Rottmann, 
Kaulbach,  &c.     Adjoining  the  palace  are  the  Hof -theater  (1825), 
accommodating  2500  spectators,  and  the  beautiful  All  Saints' 
Church  (1837),  in  the  Byzantine  style.     Among  the  other  great 
churches  of  M.  are  the  Ludwigskirche  (1829-42),  with  a  facade 
flanked  by  two  towers  234  feet  high,  and  containing  the  *  Last 
Judgment,'  by  Cornelius,  66  feet  by  40;  the  Basilica  (1850),  the 
grand  resting-place  of  Ludwig  I.  (died  1862) ;  the  Fraucnkirche 
or  cathedral  of  the  Archbishop  of  M.   and  Freising,  a  brick 
building  (1468-88),  surmounted  by  two  incomplete  towers  357 
feet  high ;  the  court  church  of  St.  Michael  (1583),  in  Romanesque 
style;  and  the  Mariahilfkirche  (1830-39),  in  the  suburb  of  Au, 
which  has  an  open  tower  290  feet  high,  and  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows.      Lud wig's  Strasse,  lined  almost  continuously 
with  public  buildings,  runs  N.  from  the  palace  to  the  famous 
Siegesthor,  or  *Gate  of  Victory,*  an  imitation  of  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  at  Rome  (1840).     On  this  street  are  the  Odeon,  for 
concerts,  designed  by  Klense  (1828);  opposite  the  Odeon,  the 
statue  of  Ludwig  I.,  erected  by  the  'grateful  city  of  M.'  in  1862; 
the  palaces  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  of  Duke  Max,  and 
the  War- Office,  all  by  Klense  ;  the  library,  in  Florentine  style, 
built  by  Gartner  (1832-42),  and  containing  800,000  vols,  and 
22,000   MSS.  ;  and  the  university  (founded   at  Ingolstadt   in 
1472,   and    transferred    hither   in    1826),    which   is  associated 
with  various  medical  and  other  schools,  and  had  in  1876  1 16 
professors  and  teachers  and   1203  students,    and  a  library  of 
160,000  vols.     The  Bavarian  National   Museum,  founded  by 
Karl  Max  II.  in  1855,  and  erected  1858-66,  contains  magni- 
ficent art  and  industrial  collections.     The  Old  Pinakothek  (Gr. 
'picture  repository'),  erected  in  1826-36,  is  a  splendid  gallery 
of  1400  pictures,   including   the  Boisseree  collection  of  early 
German  works,  the  grand  Rubens  collection  from  DUsseldorf, 
Rembrandt's   scenes  from  the  Passion,   and   many  fine  speci- 
mens   of    the    Dutch  and  the  Spanish  schools.      It  has  also 
168,000  engravings,  and  9000  drawings  by  old  masters  (among 
which  are  five   by   Raphael,    ten   by  Fra   Bartolommeo,    and 
sketches  by    Rembrandt,    Diirer,    Holbein,    &c.),    and    1300 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases.     Other  art  institutions  are  the  New 
Pinakothek  (1846-53),   exclusively  for  modem  pictures  ;    the 
Glyptothek  (1805-16),  consisting  of  eleven  halls,  containing  rare 
ancient  sculptures,  and  two  containing  modem  marbles  ;   the 
Schwanthaler  Museum  of  Sculpture  ;  the  Exhibition  (1845)  for 
the  annual  display  of  works  by  M.  artists ;  the  Academy,  with 
valuable  art  and  technical  collections,  and  a  cabinet  of  20,000 


Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  the  Stained-Glass  Institution,  with 
many  fine  modern  specimens  ;  and  the  Bronze  Foundry,  iri;h 
its  extensive  collection  of  models.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  ritr. 
near  the  Karl  Gate,  stands  the  Ruhmeshalle  ('  Hall  of  Fame'^s  a 
grand  Doric  edifice  (1853),  within  which  are  the  basts  of  scrCTty- 
six  renowned  Bavarians ;  and  in  front  of  it  is  the  aUcgoricrl 
figure  of  Bavaria — a  female  colossus  66  feet  high,  modeiied  by 
Schwanthaler,  The  English  Garden,  laid  out  by  Count  Ram- 
ford,  is  an  extensive  park  with  fine  old  trees,  watered  by  two 
arms  of  the  Isar.  M.  is  well  endowed  with  benevolent  iiLtiia- 
tions,  and  has  three  gymnasia,  four  Latin  schools,  an  acadeniy 
of  fine  arts,  a  music  conservatory,  &c.  Among  the  special  in- 
dustries are  bronze-casting,  glass-staining,  photographing,  and 
the  making  of  scientific  instruments.  Some  fifteen  large  brcir* 
eriea  produce  yearly  about  15,400,000  gallons  of  the  famouj 
Bavarian  beer.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  nwchincry, 
cottons,  woollens,  damasks,  paperhangings,  pianos,  jewcKcry, 
porcelain,  &c.  Pop,  (187*5),  with  the  suburbs  Ncuhau5«L 
Schwabing,  and  Untersendling,  211,812.  M.  was  made  a  mini 
and  custom  town  by  Heinrich  the  Lion  in  X152.  Theterriiory 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Schiiftlam,  whence  th« 
name  Forum  ad  Monachos,  later  Miinchen,  The  WittcUbich 
princes  made  the  town  their  residence  (from  1253),  and  it  wisin 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1327.  Its  fortifications  were  re- 
moved by  Karl  Theodor  (1772-99),  and  it  was  captured  by  tkc 
French  in  1800.  The  improvements  by  which  the  city  has  been 
transformed  were  begun  by  Maximilian  I.  and  greatly  cxtcnce'i 
by  Ludwig  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  See  Forster^  Muncfun  jib 
ed.  Mun.  1858),  Burgholzer*s  GeschichU  von  Af,  (2  vols,  Mua. 
1796,  and  the  works  of  Hauflf  (1865),  Steub  (1863),  Noe  {i865<, 
and  Berlepsch  (1870). 

Municipality  is,  in  law,  a  town  or  city  having  certain  prm- 
leges  of  self-government  The  term  also  denotes  the  govem-.n^ 
body,  or  municipal  corporation  (see  Corporation).  Muni- 
cipal corporations,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  London  (^ 
London,  Laws  Regarding),  are  regulated  by  5  and  6  Will 
IV.  c.  76,  by  which  all  previously  existing  laws,  usages,  graou. 
and  charters  are  abolished  (sec  BtJRGKSs).  The  acts  apply  n; 
to  corporations  specified  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  in  question 
are  extended  by  16  and  17  Vict,  c,  79  to  corporations  constitnicd 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  The  law  relating  to '  elec- 
tions and  divisions  of  boroughs  into  wards'  was  amcndeti  by 
22  Vict,  c.  3^.  Under  that  Act,  on  petition  to  her  Majesty  by 
two-thirds  of  the  council  of  any  borough,  it  may  be  divided  mt? 
wards,  or  the  number  smd  boundaries  of  boroughs  already  so 
divided  nuiy  be  altered.  Notice  of  petition  must  be  giren  m 
the  Gazette,    See  Electors,  Qualifications  of. 

Mu'niment  House  or  Boom,  a  strong,  fire-proof  room  y 
the  safe  keeping  of  such  muniments  of  property  as  rcconis 
charters,  seals,  and  title-deeds, 

Mun'jeet  {Rubia  cordifolid)  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  As:a. 
especially  in  India,  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  dyestuf  for  1 
long  penod,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  dyes,  to  prxJrae 
a  variety  of  red  shades.  It  has  been  imported  into  Bnti':) 
from  time  to  time,  but  has  not  been  extensively  employed,  as  v^t 
colours  produced  from  it  are  neither  so  bright  nor  so  fast  as  ^<^ 
obtained  from  R.  tinctoriitm^  which  possesses  different  tiDrtjral 
principles, 

Munkacfl',  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  comiiit  of 
Beregh,  on  the  Latorcza,  67  miles  N.E,  of  Debrccxin  by  nn:. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  furs,  and  hosiery;  and  ircm,  aiu^i. 
and  rock-crystals  ('Hungarian  diamonds')  are  found  in  tlf 
neighbourhood.  On  an  isolated  rock  (310  feet  high)  3  milfi»  ^ 
of  the  town,  stands  the  strong  fortress  of  M.  (I359)t  no^  ^'" 
verted  into  a  state  prison.    Fop,  (1869)  860a. 

Munnipore'  {Manipur)^  a  native  state  on  the  extreme  N  l- 
frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire,  situated  amon£  the  moun'J '' 
that  bound  Burmah.     Area  of  the  *M.  valley^  650  iq.  tn-^ 

Eop.  about  56,000 ;  revenue  about  ;f  500a  The  area  occap  ? 
y  subject  hill  tribes  is  estimated  at  8000  sq,  miles.  The  «;  "• 
are  india-rubber,  ivory,  veax,  elephants,  and  timber.  A*  c-^  J 
as  1762  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Rajah  against  the  Burr^. 
a  political  agent  was  appointed  in  1835,  whose  duties  iJ*^ 
chiefly  to  do  with  freedom  of  trade  and  intercoone  ^th  'J* 
neighbouring  wild  tribes. 
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I  Munro,  the  name  of  two  distinguished  Indian  officers. — 
/i)  Sir  Haotor  K.  originalljr  went  to  India  as  a  major  in 
H.M/i  89(11  Re^ment,  lie  signalised  himself  by  suppressing 
the  first  mntinj  t>f  the  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  cantonments  at 
Pstaa  in  1764.  A  battalion  attempted  to  desert ;  they  were 
aptvcd,  and  twenty  men  of  the  grenadier  company  were  blown 
from  gons.  In  the  same  year,  and  with  the  same  soldiers,  he 
voo  the  decisive  battle  of  Buxar  against  the  Nawab  Vizier 
c/Onde.  This  made  the  British  supreme  in  Hindustan,  and 
the  Moral  Emperor,  Shah  Alum,  presented  himself  at  their 
canp.    M.  was  afterwards  commanaer-in-chief  at  Madras  dnr- 

,  iag  the  wir  against  .Hjder  Ali,  1780-82,  but  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Ejre  Coote.— (2)  Sir  Thomas  M.,  also  a  general, 

'  hat  hetter  known  for  his  civil  administration,  was  the  son  of  a 
Glasgow  Dwrdiant,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  27th  May  1 761. 
In  1779  he  proceeded  to  Madras  as  an  infantry  cadet,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib, 

,  ifMi  in  1800  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  From  1800  to 
iSoS  he  governed  the  districts  of  Bellaiy  and  Cuddapdi,  ceded 
bjthe  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  in  1818  he  took  a  prominent 
nut  io  the  last  Mahratta  war.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Madias  in  1820^  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  chiefly 
bstnoBcntal  in  introducing  the  Ryotwany  Settlement  (q.  v.). 
I&  iSj5  11  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Attacked  by  cholera  when  on  a  farewell  visit  to  the  ceded  dis- 

*  tncts  over  which  he  had  long  niled,  he  died  at  Putticondah,  near 
Gflti,  6th  July  1827.  See  Gleig's  Ufe  of  Sir  Thomas  M.  (3 
voh.  1830); 

Xun'ster,  the  largest  of  the  four  Irish  provinces,  occupying 
tbeS.W.  portion  of  the  island,  is  bounded  N.  by  Connaught, 
£  by  Leinster,  and  W.  and  S.  br  the  Atlantic.  It  embraces  the 
lis  ooitoties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford  ;  and  has  an  area  of  9273  sq.  miles,  of  which,  in  1876, 
5^98  were  in  pasture  and  1968  under  tillage.  From  1841  to 
1S71  the  population  fell  from  2,396,161  to  1,393,485.  In  the 
Lakei  of  KiUamey  M.  contains  the  most  beautiful  Irish  scenery, 
and  its  bogs  are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  Before  the 
English  conquest  it  was  an  independent  kingdom.  It  was 
dr^ed  into  counties  under  Henry  VlIL 

)  Xian'stor,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the 
brook  Aa,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  M.  Canal,  65  miles  N.E. 
of  Diisseldorf  bv  ndl  It  has  a  mediend  appearance,  most 
tthkiog  among  the  arcades  and  gabled  houses  ot  the  Prindpsd- 
Markt  and  Roggen-Markt  Of  its  fourteen  churches,  the  finest 
zre  the  Cathedral  (1225-1261),  a  combination  of  the  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  styles,  the  Ludgerikirche  (founded  in  117a  and 

,  ftbctilt  in  the  Gothic  style  after  a  fire  in  1838),  the  Liebfrauen 
or  Ueberwasser-Kirche,  with  a  fine  tower,  the  Church  of  St 
Maniitz,  a  Romanesque  building  of  the  12th  c.,  and  the  beauti- 
fol  Gothic  Lambertikirche  of  the  14th  c,  from  the  S.  side  of 
whose  tower  hang  the  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  Anabaptist  leaders  were  displayed.    The  Rathhaus,  of  the 

,  14th  c,  has  a  fine  Gothic  facade,  and  contains  the  '  Friedenssaal ' 
(restored  i864)/where  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
\(^  Behind  the  Schloss  (1767)  is  a  botanical  garden  belong- 
■^%  to  the  academy,  which  was  a  university  till  1818.  The  chief 
industries  axe  glaas-painting  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
and  cottons,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  Westphalian  hams  and 
rye-bread,  and  in  Baumberg  sandstone.     Pop.  (1875)  34,705. 

'  M.  appears  first  in  the  time  of  Karl  the  Great  under  the  name 
Munigardevord.  Karl  gave  it  as  a  dwelline-place  to  St.  Ludger, 
B:^hop  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  earliest  buildings  rose  round  his 
Mfruuierium,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  present  name.  M. 
»  a  bishop's  see  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
nes  it  was  a  flourishing  Hanse  town.  In  1533-34  it  suffered 
Qoch  from  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  and  in  1650 
t!  came  under  the  warlike  Prince-bishop  Von  Galen.  It  subse- 
I  q^entiy  shared  the  fortunes  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.).  See  Erhard, 
OexAuAie  M/i  (Miinst.  1837);  and  Geisberg,  AferkwiirdigkaUn 
dtr  Stadi  Af.  (MOnst  1866). 

XimVjme  {Certms  MutUjae)^  a  species  of  deer  found  in  Java 
snd  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaeo,  and  differing  from 
:he^  other  members  of  the  deer  family  in  ue  possession  by  the 
maJes  of  prominent  upper  canine  teeth  and  of  straight  horns,  eadi 
provided  with  a  little  branch.    The  M.  resembles  the  Roebuck 
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Mtinz'er,  Thomas,  a  religious  fanatic  of  the  Reformation 
period,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  y.)  was 
t)om  at  Stolberg  in  the  Harx  in  1489.  After  some  time  spent  as 
a  schoolmaster  at  Aschersleben,  and  convent  chaplain  at  Halle, 
he  appeared  at  Zwickau  as  a  preacher  in  152a  Thence  he 
passed  to  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1523  was  at  Allstedt 
m  Thuringia.  Everywhere  he  displayed  an  intolerant  fervour. 
Not  only  the  Papacy  was  denounced ;  he  assailed  the  servile, 
letter-worshipping,  half-and-half  ('  ktuthtischs,  huchstabischi  und 
halbe^)  character  of  the  Protestant  movement,  upheld  the  supe- 
riority of  the  'inner  light,'  and  demanded  a  radical  reformation 
in  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs,  universal  freedom,  and  a 
community  of  goods.  The  peasants  and  the  populace  were  en- 
chanted. Expelled  from  Allstedt  by  the  Elector,  Friedrich  of 
Saxony,  and  J obann,  Duke  of  Weimar,  M.  went  first  to  Niim- 
berg,  thence  to  SchaJOFhausen,  and  finally  returned  to  Thuringia, 
settling  at  Miihlhausen,  where  he  overthrew  the  dvic  power,  and 
plundered  the  monasteries  and  houses  of  the  rich.  The  violence 
of  his  actions  smd  his  language  roused  the  German  princes  to 
arms.  The  Elector  Johann,  Duke  Georg  of  Saxony,  the 
Landgraf  Philipp  of  Hessen,  and  Duke  Heinrich  of  Brunswick, 
sent  a  large  force  against  M.  and  his  followers,  who  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Frankenhausen,  15th  May  1525. 
M.  fled  in  dismay,  and  sought  to  hide  himself,  but  was  captured, 
carried  to  Miihlhausen  and  beheaded  with  twenty-four  of  his  chief 
accomplices.  See  Strobel,  Leben^  Sckriften  und  Lehrm  Thonu 
M,*s  (Nixmb.  1795),  and  Seidemann,  Thorn,  M,  (Dresd.  and 
Leips.  1842). 

MoTflB'na  (Af.  Helena^  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  Eel 
(q.  y.)  famous  in  classical  times.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  has  been  occasionally  taken  off  the  British  coast 
The  M.  has  no  pectoral  fins,  and  the  gill-openings  are  repre- 
sented by  mere  slits.  There  is  a  single  row  01  teeth  on  the  nasal 
bone.  The  M.  was  highly  esteemed  by  classic  epicures  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  flesK  It  attains  an  ave- 
rage length  of  i)  feet.  Its  colour  is  a  golden  yellow,  mottled 
with  bands  and  markings  of  purple  and  brown. 

Mu'ral  Oi/ole  is  an  astronomical  instrument  of  large  size, 
consisting  of  a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle  which  is 
firmly  fastened  to  a  solid  wall  of  masonry.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
meridian  plane,  and  is  intended  for  measuring  angular  distances 
in  the  meridian.  Originally  the  telescope  was  used  simply  with 
a  graduated  arc  or  quadrant,  but  the  circles  constructed  by 
Troughton  in  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century  showed  the 
many  advantages  which  a  complete  circle  has  over  an  arc.  The 
instrument  cannot  be  used  for  accurately  determining  right  ascen- 
sions ;  and  consequently  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  more  com- 
plete structure  known  as  the  Transit  Instrument  (q.  y.). 

Mural  Crown  (Lat.  corona  mundis),  among  the  Romans  one 
of  the  highest  military  decorations,  a  crown  of  gold,  surmounted 
by  turrets  ('muri  pinnis '),  given  to  the  first  who  scaled  the  wall 
of  a  besieged  city. 

Murat,  Joaohim,  son  of  a  tavern-keeper,  was  bom  25th 
March  1771,  at  La  Bastide-Fortuni^re,  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  Cahors,  went  to  Toulouse  to  join  the  priest- 
hood, but  followed  a  cavalry  regiment  for  two  years,  and  entered 
at  Paris  the  Constitutional  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  30th 
May  1 791  he  attained  the  grade  of  sub-lieuterumt  and  di^ln- 
guished  himself  by  his  hot  partisanship  of  the  Revolution,  his 
ardour  taking  shape  in  the  desire  to  change  his  name  to  Marat. 
Passing  through  the  different  grades  until  he  became  colonel,  M. 
was  appointed  (Oct  5,  1795)  ^y  Napoleon  to  a  mission  of  some 
importance  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  cavalry  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Italy  with 
him  as  a  chief  of  brigade.  He  distinguished  himself  at  every 
point  of  the  campaign,  more  especially  at  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
at  Roveredo,  ana  in  executing  the  passage  of  Tagliamenta  On 
the  19th  May  1798,  M.  embarked  with  Napoleon,  and  (Feb. 
1799)  took  charge  of  a  cavalry  regiment  en  rotiU  for  Sjrria.  He 
led  the  assault  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  penetrated  to  Gennesaret, 
and  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  to  M.  was  chiefly  due 
the  triumph  of  Aboukir.  In  Oct  1799  ^^  ^'^  created  a  general 
of  division.  Havine  dispersed,  on  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St  Cloud,  M.  was  rewarded  hj  the 
hand  of  Caroline,  youngest  sister  of  NapoleoOi  and  appomted 
Conmiandant  of  Uie  force.    A  brilliant  march  to  Milan  brous^t 
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him  fresh  honours  (1801) ;  in  1803  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  Lot,  in  1804  Governor  of  Paris  and  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  a  Prince  and  General  adorned  with  the  great 
eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1805,  and  in  1806  Grand-Duke 
of  Berg  and  Cleves.  The  same  year  saw  him  engaged  at 
Jena ;  in  180S  he  conducted  operations  in  Spain  till  July,  when 
Napoleon  nominated  him  King  of  Naples.  As  a  king  he 
wrought  consistently  enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  organised  a  fine  army  out  of  poor  material, 
but  adopted  a  most  theatrical  style  of  display.  His  position 
was  rendered  vexatious  also  by  the  interference  of  Napoleon, 
who  made  him  feel  how  much  he  was  a  vassal  and  how  little  a 
king.  They  had  come  to  an  open  rupture  when  the  war  with 
Russia  again  called  him  into  the  field,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  but  after  the  defeat  of  Leipsic 
he  returned  to  his  kingdom  and  began  to  treat  with  the  allies. 
After  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  M.  again  joined  him,  but 
was  defeated  at  Ferrara  and  Tolentino,  181 5.  A  revolt  occurred 
at  Naples,  his  kingship  was  no  longer  recognised,  he  fled  to 
Ischia,  from  that  to  France,  and  finally  made  Corsica  his  asylum. 
Driven  by  a  restless  ambition  to  the  shores  of  Naples,  where  he 
claimed  his  crown,  M.  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Pizzo,  and  was  shot,  13th  October  1 81 5.  M.  was  a  brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  with  a  true  instinct  for  political  freedom, 
but  with  no  turn  for  the  responsibilities  of  civil  life  which  fell 
upon  his  shoulders.  See  Thiers*  Histoire  de  la  RgvolutioHy 
Ilistoire  dti  Consulat  et  de  P Empire ;  Leonard  Gallois'  Hisioire 
de  y,  M.  (Par.  1828) ;  Coletta's  Hisioire  des  six  dernitrs  Mois  de 
la  Vie  de  J.  M.  (Par.  1 821).  He  left  two  sons.  Napoleon  Achillc 
M.  and  Napoleon  Lucien  Charles  M.,  lx)th  of  whom  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  The  former,  born  21st  January  1801, 
settled  in  Florida,  and  died  15th  April  1847.  The  latter,  born 
1 6th  May  1803,  returned  to  France  at  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
joined  the  party  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  appointed  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1849,  was  made  a  senator 
in  1852,  a  prince  in  1853,  and  several  times  put  forward  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1870  he  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with 
Bazaine,  and  on  its  capitulation  was  imprisoned  in  Germany. 
By  his  marriage  with  an  American  lady  he  has  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Mtirato'ii,  Ludovi'co  Anto'nio,  an  Italian  historian  and 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Vignola  in  Modena,  21st  October 
1672,  and  at  the  University  of  Modena  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  In  1694  he  became  keeper  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan.  His  uneventful  life  was  one  of 
incessant  literary  toil.  In  1700  he  returned  to  Modena  as  keeper 
of  the  Duke's  Library,  and  here  were  composed  those  works 
which  have  made  him  known  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
patience.  The  most  famous  arc :  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores 
Praeciptd  (29  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1723-51)  ;  Antiquitates  Jtalica 
MedU  ALvi  (6  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1738-43);  Novus  Thesaurus 
Veterum  Inscriptionum  (6  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1739-42) ;  Annclt 
<t Italia  (12  vols.  Ven.  1744-49).  M.  died  at  Modena,  23d  Jan- 
uary 1750.  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Venice  (48 
vols.  1 790-1810).  See  his  nephew  G.  F.  M.'s  Vita  del  cclebre 
Lud,  Ant,  M.  (Ven.  1756). 

Mur'chison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  one  of  the  greatest 
geologists  of  the  present  century,  was  born  February  19,  1792, 
at  his  father's  estate  of  Tarradale,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland.  After 
being  educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School,  he  entered  the 
army,  accompanied  the  36th  Regiment  as  ensign  to  Spain  in 
1808,  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Corufia,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  promoted  first  to  a  lieutenancy  and 
then  to  a  captaincy.  He  saw  no  more  active  service,  and  in  181 5 
married  and  retired  from  the  army.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  Italy  studying  art.  In  1S18,  he  settled  at  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham,  a  property  which  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  field  sports 
— especially  fox-hunting.  In  the  year  1824,  his  true  life  began  ; 
and  his  subsequent  brilliant  career  as  a  man  of  science  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to  whom,  as  he  himself  re- 
cords, he  owed  his  fame.  In  this  year  he  removed  to  London, 
attended  the  science  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  be- 
came at  once  greatly  interested  in  the  science  of  geology,  then  in 
its  infancy.  In  1825  he  entered  the  Geological  Society  (founded 
1807),  where  he  met  the  leading  British  geologists  and  naturalists 
of  the  day — Sedgwick,  Fitton,  Greenough,  Wollaston,  Buckland, 


Conybeare,  De  la  Beche,  Lycll,  Scrope,  and  others.  M.  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  Society  in  1825,  and  president  in  1S31. 
Henceforward  his  summers  were  spent  in  field  work,  for  which 
he  showed  a  peculiar  fitness.  In  1827,  in  company  with  St  i^- 
wick,  he  took  a  rapid  geological  raid  through  Scotland,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  given  m  a  conjoint  paper  read  before  the 
society  in  1828.  The  next  three  summers  were  spent  among-: 
the  secondary  rocks  of  Central  Europe,  first  in  company  wjlu 
Lyell,  and  then  with  Sedgwick.  In  1 83 1  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  so-called  *  transition'  rocks  or  graxnoacke  of  the 
Germans  ;  and  he  commenced  operations  in  1833  on  the  Welsh 
frontier  amongst  those  formations,  which  must  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  M.  His  discovery  of  a  marked  suaeT- 
sion  of  life  in  the  *  Silurian*  series  is  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
work.  Till  the  year  1838,  when  his  great  work  The  Huunan, 
System  appeared  (last  edit.  1867),  he  was  busily  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating and  arranging  those  ancient  formations  underlying 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In  1 840,  the  Geological  Sarver  of 
Russia  was  entrusted  to  him,  De  Vemeuil,  and  Count  von  Key* 
serling,  and  the  results  of  the  journey  are  given  in  the  joirt 
work.  The  Geology  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountaim  (Lcnr!. 
1846).  His  subsequent  work  amongst  his  own  peculiar  Silurins, 
and  among  the  Permian  and  Devonian,  sustained  his  now  wor.d- 
wide  fame.  His  nomenclature  and  classification  were  erfn- 
where  adopted,  though  the  latter  has  been  considerably  modi t;c  J 
in  recent  times.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  grwit  scienrmc 
societies  of  Europe,  was  twice  President  of  the  Geological  Socic.v, 
presided  over  the  British  Association  (of  which  he  had  from  the 
first  been  one  of  its  most  active  promoters)  in  1846,  and  belJ  the 
President's  chair  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  13  years  before 
his  death.  Latterly,  indeed,  it  is  more  as  a  geographer,  z?A 
more  because  of  his  annual  addresses  before  thb  society,  which 
owes  its  present  vitality  to  his  untiring  energies,  that  he  is  knowa 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  by  his  geological  work.  The 
marks  of  honour  which  he  received  from  the  British  and  froii 
foreign  Governments  were  many.  He  was  knighted  in  1S40. 
made  K.C.B.  in  1863,  and  a  baronet  in  1866.  In  1853  he 
succeeded  De  la  Beche  as  Director- General  of  the  GeolO]ficil 
Survey  ;  and  in  187 1  founded  the  M.  Chair  of  Geology  tie 
Mineralogy  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  died  shortly  alter,  on 
October  22,  at  his  residence  in  Belgrave  Square,  London.  M>! 
of  his  papers  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Socu}, 
or  in  the  British  Association  Reports,  His  other  works  arc  On- 
line of  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  (1S45, 
A  General  View  of  the  Palaonoie  Rocks  (1852),  and  Sihim^x^ 
(1854).  See  Memoir  of  Sir  R.  /.  M.  (2  vols.  1875)  by  Proiessoc 
Geikie. 

Murchiso'nia,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gasteropods  beIong:ing  to 
the  family  of  the  *  Ear-shells  '  (Naltotida),  They  are  cor.snd 
in  their  distribution  to  rocks  ranging  from  the  Lower  Silunin  to 
the  Permian.  M,  gracilis  (L.  Silurian)  is  a  familiar  speoes 
The  shell  is  long  and  spiral ;  its  outer  lip  is  notched ;  ini  the 
surface  of  the  shell  is  frequently  sculptured, 

Mur'oia,  an  ancient  kingdom  and  province  in  the  S.E.  of 
Spain,  bounded  S.W.  by  Granada  and  Andalusia,  N.W.  b7  L» 
Mancha,  N.E.  by  Valencia,  and  S.E.  by  the  Meditenanoa. 
Area,  10,449  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  660,040.  With  the  cicrp- 
tion  of  the  N.E.  plateau,  the  country  is  generally  mouniiiEoc^. 
As  a  whole  the  soil  is  poor  and  badly  watered ;  and  only  io  ^^k 
valleys  through  which  the  Segura  and  its  tributaries  flow,  or  ra 
the  ridge-compassed  plains  of  Lorca,  Albacete,  Chinchilla,  and 
Almansa,  is  it  at  all  productive.  The  valley  of  the  ^c;:^.'^  »> 
especially  fertile — wheat,  maize,  silk,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  or^r-c-^ 
pepper,  &c.,  being  among  its  products.  Goats,  she«?,  ''^■^^ 
swine,  are  profitably  reared.  Mineral  springs  abound  ;  icd  r( 
mineials,  sulphur,  alum,  and  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copr^^. 
are  found  in  quantity.  M.  belonged  to  the  Moors  from  711  '-^ 
1 241  A.D.,  when  it  was  subjugated  by  Ferdinand  IIL  of  Cisi^.^- 
It  now  consists  of  the  two  provinces  Albacete  and  Murcx- 
M.,  the  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  njme. 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  uni- 
gena  by  rail.  A  canal  connecting  these  two  places  is  (iS'T'  ^ 
course  of  construction.  M.  has  several  fine  modem  buHvi  •.T"' 
notably  the  cathedral  with  its  pillared  tower,  the  cora  ex- 
change (Alhondiga)  with  140  marble  columns,  tad  a  floorsi?  t^ 
silk  manufactory.  Silk  spinning  and  making  mats,  }^^^ 
cordage,  &c.,  from  the  esparto-rush,  arc  its  chief  indnstrie;  i^^ 
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I  U  foniibei  nd  pepper  to  nearly  all  Spain.    The  Tardin  de 

'  Floridi  Blaaca  forms  a  iplendid  promenade ;  and  the  Huerta  of 

M.  rinis  in  iU  beauty  and  fertility  that  of  Valencia.    Pop.  (i860) 

I  87.to3. 

M ardan'  {Afardan),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Peshawur,  Pun- 
i^j'j,  British  India,  33  miles  N.E.  from  Peshawur.  It  is  the 
permaixnt  headquarters  of  the  celebrated  Guides  Corps,  more 

'  iluui  (000  strong,  including  horse  and  foot.  In  1857  the  Guides 
Durched  to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  covering  580  miles  in  twenty-two 
tiiri.    M.  hss  been  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  more  than 

I  one  British  officer  by  Mohammedan  fanatics.  See  Sir  J.  W. 
]u)Vs  History  oftfu  Sepoy  Mutiny  (vol  it.  Lond.  i860). 

I  Mnrder  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  with  malice 
aforvthoQght  Intention  to  kill  any  one,  proving  the  cause  of 
doth  of  a  human  being,  is  VL  ;  thus  if  A  shoot  at  B,  and 

I  sua  bin,  but  kill  C,  A  is  guilty  of  M.  To  incite  any  one  to 
sKcide  is  M. ;  thus  when  two  persons  incited  each  other  to 
saicide,  and  the  means  employed  took  effect  on  one  only,  the 
suriTor  was  held  guilty  of  M.     Every  person  convicted  of  M., 

'  or  of  beittg  accessory  to  it,  is  punishable  with  death.    Rescuing 

;  or  attempting  to  rescue  a  murcterer,  subjects  the  offender  to  penal 
senritude  for  life,  and  to  not  fewer  than  15  years. 

I     Kan  or  Muir  (Latinised  'Mora,'  whence  'More'  and 
'Moore*),  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  in 
the  Wert  of  Scotland,  stated  (but  without  proof)  to  be  of  Irish 
ori^and  an  offshoot  from  the  famous  clan  O'More.     The 
etiliea  M.  of  whom  history  makes  record  is  David  de  Mora  of 
the  house  of  Polkellie,  Renlxewshire,  who  appears  as  a  witness  to 
&  darter  of  Alexander  II.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  Gilchrist  More,  who  is  genealogically  regarded  as 
■  (he  root  of  the  family.    Gilchrist  More  was  forcibly  deprived  of 
the  *  house  and  living  of  Rowallan '  by  Sir  Walter  Cumyn  in  the 
'xpaaing  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  but  for  his  bravery  at 
I  the  battle  of  Largs  was  knighted,  and  reponed  in  his  Rowallan 
property ;  also  by  his  marriage  with  Cumyn's  daughter  he  in- 
Dented  the  lands  of  his  father-in-law  within  the  sheriffdom  of 
Rosbuigh.    One  of  his  daughters,  Anicia,  married   Richard 
lioTle,  of  Kelbtime»  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.    Hb  son 
Archibald  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Montgomerie,   of 
Eistwood,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Berwick  by  Edward 
I  m  1297.   Sir  William  M.,  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  is  mentioned 
mas  indenture  of  truce  with  England  during  the  minority  of  David 
1 L,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1346.  Other  'sons '  (whose 
rxistcDoe,  however,  or  at  least  whose  filial  relationship  is  by  no 
mesas  clear)  are  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Mures  of 
Caldwell  and  Auchindrane.    Sir  Adam  M.,  son  of  Sir  William 
bj  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Polkellie,  recovered  that 
estate  which  had  been  disponed  by  his  great  grandfather  Gil- 
chria  to  a  kinsman,  Ranald  M.     Sir  Adam  had  two  sons,  Adam 
and  Alexander,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  beauty  raised 
Ur  to  the  throne.     In  1348  she  was  married  to  Robert,  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  afterwards  King  Robert  II.     Her  eldest 
brother  Adam  in  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  IIL  is  termed 
*  coDsanguineus.'     In  his  time,  says  the  historian  of  the  House, 
the  spcUmg  More  gave  place  to  Mure.     He  died  in  1399.    His 
eldest  son  Archibald  married  Euphame  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the 
Knight  of  Donore,  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  is 
uid  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  the   English ;  but  the  date 
is  oncertaitt.     His  successor  Archibald  (son  or  brother)  was  the 
fither  of  an  unfortunate  Robert,  who,  on  account  of  his  size  and 
frtreagth,  was  known  as  '  the  Rud  of  Rowallane. '    '  He  waysted, 
%c\A  and  wadset  all  his  proper  lands  of  Rowallane ; '  and  com- 
muted the  additional  folly  of  marrying  Margerie  Newtoune, 
*aae  dmncken  woman.'    The  'Rud   died  in  1504,  leaving  four 
f^Qs  and  a  danghter.     The  eldest,  John,  married   Elinbeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Evandale,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  bat  died  before  his  father.    His  successor,  also  named 
John,  married  Margaret  Boyd'of  Bonshaw,  mistress  of  James  IV., 
and  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513.      His  eldest  son  Mungo,  who 
n>arried  Isobel,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon, 
bhenff  of  Ayr»  aeems  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  worthy  man, 
much  esteemed  by  his  kinsfolk  *  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  I547»  leaving  five  sons  and  six  daughters.     His  eldest 
too  John  tocMC  great  ddight  in  planting,  '  lived  gratiouslie,'  and 
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his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Cunninghame 
~  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters :  his 


eldest  son  William  was  '  of  a  meik  and  gentle  spirit,  and  dely  ted 
much  in  the  study  of  phisick.'  Sir  'WlUiam  M.,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1594.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Alexander  Montgomery,  author  of  The  Cherrie  and  the  Sloe, 
Before  he  was  twenty  ne  executed  a  translation  of  the  story  of 
Dido  and  iEneas  from  Vii^il.  Among  the  poetical  addresses  to 
King  James  on  his  visit  to- Scotland  in  1 61 7  b  one  by  M.  In 
1620  he  published  a  translation  in  English  sapphics  of  Boyd  of 
Trochrig  s  fine  Latin  poem  Hecatombe  ChrUttana,  together  with 
a  small  original  piece  called  Doomesday,  But  his  principal  work 
is  his  Trtu  Crucifixe  for  true  Catkolikes  (£dm.  1629).  His 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  executed  about  1639, 
and  was  much  admired.  If  Sir  William  had  transmitted  it 
to  the  General  Assembly  it  might  have  prevented  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  1644  from  recommending  the  version  of 
Rous.  M.  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1643  by  which 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  ratified  with  England. 
He  accompanied  the  Scotch  army  on  its  march  to  the  South, 
was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor  (2d  July  1644),  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  Newcastle  in  the  foUowmg  August,  and  oied  in  the 
end  of  1657.  Specimens  of  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  manuscript,  may  be  seen  in  Lyle's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
(Lond.  1827).  Sir  William  M.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  tne  famous 
Guthrie  (q.  v.),  minister  of  Fenwick.  He  suffered  greatly 
in  his  person  and  purse  for  his  attachment  to  the  national  reh« 
gion,  and  died  in  1086.  The  male  line  of  the  house  of  Rowallan 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  his  son  William,  who  mar- 
ried Dame  Mary  Scott,  supposed  heiress  of  Collamy  in  Fife,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  only  one  of  whom,  Jean,  sur- 
vived him.  Jean  married  first  William  Fairlie  of  Bruntsfield, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  secondly,  David,  Earl  of  Glasgow,  by 
whom  she  hiui  three  daughters.  She  died  30th  September 
1724.  Her  second  daughter,  Lady  Jean  Boyle  M.,  to  whom 
the  estate  of  Rowallan  was  made  over  by  special  provision,  mar- 
ried a  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Loudon.  The  son  of  this  union, 
James  M.  Campbell,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Rowallan,  and 
also  became  fifth  Earl  of  Loudon.  In  this  way  the  Rowallan 
property  passed  to  the  Loudon  family. 

1  ne  Mures  of  Caldwell  are  descended  from  a  Sir  Reginald 
M.  of  Abercora  and  Cowdams  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  possiblv  a 
son,  certainly  a  kinsman,  of  that  Sir  Williiun  M.  of  Rowallan 
who  died  about  1346.  The  family  furnishes  several  names  pro« 
minent  in  Scottish  history.  Sir  Robert  M.  was  one  of  the  jury 
appointed  (1580)  to  trv  Lord  Ruthven  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
He  was  the  friend  of  ICing  James  VL,  to  whom  he  was  related 
by  the  marriage  of  an  ancestor  with  a  daughter  of  an  Earl  of 
Lennox.  William  M.,  fourth  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert,  was  an 
ardent  Covenanter,  and  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Holland 
( 1667),  and  died  in  exile.  His  estate  of  Caldwell  was  attainted  and 
given  to  General  Dalzell,  but  bv  special  Act  of  Parliament  it  was 
restored  in  1690  to  his  second  daughter  Barbara.  Dying  without 
issue,  ^e  was  succeeded  by  her  kinsman  William  M.,  laird  of 
Glanderstotm ;  and  he  also  dying  without  issue,  the  Caldwell  pro- 
perty passed  to  his  nephew  William,  eldest  son  of  M.  of  Rhoddens 
m  Ireland.  His  son  William  became  a  Lord  of  Session,  was  a 
friend  of  David  Hume,  wrote  some  tracts  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  was  lord-rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1764- 
65,  and  died  in  1776.  His  grandson,  William  M.  of  Cald- 
well, bom  9th  July  1799,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany,  was  M.P.  for  Renfrew-  I 
shire  from  1846  to  1855,  and  lord-rector  of  Glasgow  University  . 
in  1847-48.  He  died  at  London,  1st  April  i860.  By  his  Criii- 
cat  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece 
(5  vols.  Lona  18^0-57),  M.  won  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in 
the  ranks  of  classical  scholars.  The  work  is  still  an  authority : 
it  is  marked  by  a  German  solidity  of  learning  and  an  English 
sobriety  of  judgment.  Other  works  of  his  are.  Brief  Remarks 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  ;  A  Dissertation  oft 
the  CaOendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1832) ;  and  A 
Tour  in  Greece  (1842).  He  also  compilediand  edited  the  valu- 
able Caldwell  Papers,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club  in  1854. 
His  son,  Oolonel  wiUiain  M.,  bom  in  1830,  served  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  since  1874  has  been  M.P.  for  Renfrew- 
shire. He  is  an  accomplished  member  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and,  in  keepine  with  tne  traditions  of  his  houses  a  staundi 
adherent  of  the  National  Church. — ^David  M.,  younger  brother 
of  the  historian  of  the  Greek  literature,  was  bom  in  1810, 
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passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1831,  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Perthshire  in  1853,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland  in  1858, 
Lord- Advocate  in  1859,  and  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1 865. 
See  The  Historie  and  Descent  of  the  House  of  Rowallane,  By 
Sir  William  Mure,  Knight,  of  Rowallan,  written  in  or  prior  to 
1657  (Glasg.  1825),  and  Colonel  Mure*s  Selection  from  the  Cald- 
well Papers  (3  vols.  1 854). 

Mu'rez,  a  genus  of  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.),  representing  the  family 
Muricida.  In  this  family  the  shell  has  a  straight,  anterior  canal, 
and  a  broad  foot  is  developed.  In  M.  itself  a  long  canal  is 
formed  of  the  extended  outer  lip,  and  the  shell  is  covered  ex- 
ternally with  many  spines  or  varices.  M.  tenuispina  is  a  common 
species,  often  named  the  *  thorny  woodcock  shell  ; '  the  M.  ert- 
naceus  is  the  'British  woodcock.'  Other  species  of  M.  afforded 
the  Tyrian  purple  dye.  Af.  tribulus  is  the  *  Venus'  comb '  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  AI.  regius  is  the  *  royal  M.* 

Murez'ide  (purpurate  of  ammonium),  a  dye  of  a  purple  rose 
colour,  yielding  various  shades,  formerly  extensively  used  as  a 
dye  for  wool  and  silk,  and  for  printing  on  cotton  fabrics,  but  now 
superseded  by  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colours.  It  was  first  ob- 
served in  1776  by  Scheele  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid.  Guano  yielded  the  uric  acid  from  which  M.  was 
once  extensively  manufactured.  Uric  acid  in  nitric  acid  yields 
alloxantin^  and  this  substance  in  contact  with  ammonia  becomes 
purpurate  of  ammonium. 

Miir&ee8l>oro,  a  village  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  32  miles  S.  E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  3502.  It  is  his- 
torically interesting  as  the  scene  of  a  prolonged  contest,  known 
also  as  the  Battle  of  Stone  River,  between  the  Confederates  and 
Federals,  which  resulted  in  the  final  retreat  of  the  former,  after 
the  loss  of  10,000  out  of  an  army  originally  35,000  strong.  The 
fighting  lasted  from  December  31,  1862,  to  January  4,  1863. 


Miir'^r,  Henri,  a  French  novelist,  bom  at  Paris,  March  24, 
1822,  after  receiving  a  meagre  education,  served  as  clerk  to  a 
notary  (1836-38),  and  next  as  secretary  to  a  Russian  nobleman, 
Count  Tolstou  He  wrote  poems,  but  could  find  no  publisher 
for  them,  and  plunged  presently  into  that  life  of  misery  and  ad- 
venture which  he  dubbed  la  vie  Bohhnienney  and  has  described 
in  his  first  and  ablest  production,  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Bohhne 
(Par.  1845).  This  M.  frequently  copied,  but  never  equalled,  in 
his  Pays  Latin  (1851),  Schtes  de  Campagne  (1854),  Sabot  Rouge 
(i860),  &c.  He  also  published  Ballctdes  et  Fantaisies  (1854)  and 
Nuits  d* Niver  (1861),  besides  several  comedies,  as  Bonhomme 
Jadis  ( 1 852),  and  Le  Serment  d' Horace  ( 1 860).  M.  died  at  Paris, 
January  28,  1861.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
issued  in  10  vols. 

Murghab',  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  among  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Afghanistan,  and  after  a 
generally  north-westerly  course  for  some  400  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  several  tributaries,  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  sandy 
plains  to  the  north  of  Khorassan. 

Muriatic  Acid.    See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mu'ridaa,  a  family  of  Rodents,  including  the  mice,  rats,  voles 
and  lemmings.  The  tail  is  long  and  sparsely  covered  with  hair ; 
often  scaly  or  naked.  The  lower  incisor  teeth  are  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  collar-bones  or  clavicles  are  well  developed,  and 
the  hind  feet  have  five  toes ;  the  front  feet  only  four  and  a  rudi- 
mentary thumb. 

Murill'o,  Bartolomeo  Esteban,  a  great  Spanish  painter, 
baptized  at  Seville,  ist  January  161 8,  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
art  under  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo.  In  order  to  gain 
means  for  travelling  to  Madrid,  the  young  painter  shipped 
coarsely-executed  Madonnas  by  the  dozen  to  America,  and 
to  Madrid  he  went  in  1643.  Here  Velasquez  instructed 
him,  obtained  permission  for  him  to  copy  in  the  royal  col- 
lection, and  introduced  him  to  the  king's  personal  notice. 
M.  returned  to  Seville  in  1645,  an  eclectic  in  art,  now  paint- 
ing in  the  style  of  Rubens,  now  of  Velasquez,  now  of  Van- 
dyck.  In  1 646  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  his  native  town.  His  life  thereafter  was  one  of  successful  but 
incesssmt  toil.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  his  paintings  into 
three  styles  :  first,  his  calido  or  *  warm '  style,  in  which  golden 
tints  and  great  transparency  prevail ;  second,  his  frio  or  *cool ' 
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style,  marked  by  softer  execution  and  a  more  delicate  hanoorry 
of  colour,  chiefly  clear  silvery  tints ;  third,  his  vaporga^  in  wLch 
wan  grey  colours  predominate,  and  the  drawing  is  less  acccaie. 
Among  M.'s  best  works  are  the  paintings  in  the  Franci>aii 
convent  already  referred  to ;  *  The  Flight  into  Egypt,'  '  ^an 
Leandro,'  *San  Isidoro,*  *The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin ; '  Tfje 
Dream,*  *  The  Virgin  of  the  Conception,'  *Faiih,'  *Sl  Pe;cr 
Released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,'  *  St  Elizabeth  of  Hurgiry,' 
*  The  Immaculate  Conception,*  *  The  Blessed  Virgin.*  M.  W3 
pre-eminently  an  ecclesiastical  painter,  but  has  left  many  bnelj- 
executed  portraits.  His  style  may  be  best  described  as  a  coni. 
bination  of  the  rich  colouring  of*^  Rubens  with  the  depth  :ind 
transparency  of  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Seville,  3d  Apnl  16.^2. 
M.  founded  an  academy  of  painting  in  his  native  dty.  Spam 
now  possesses  only  a  few  of  his  paintings ;  many  were  caird 
into  France,  the  Louvre  at  Paris  being  especially  rich  in  hs 
works.  A  Life  of  M,  was  translated  from  the  Spani&b  by 
Davies  (18 19). 

Muroxn,  a  picturesque  old  town  in  central  Russia,  goT^m- 
ment  of  Vladimir,  on  the  river  Oka,  172  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mos- 
cow. It  has  18  churches,  a  large  annual  fair,  and  extensiT« 
trade  in  alabaster,  cucumber  seed,  and  haricot  beans  prodaced  b 
iU  vicinity.    Pop.  (1870)  10,173. 

Murr'ay  (aboriginal  name  Goolwa\  the  largest  riTcr  in  Ads- 
tralia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  also  known  as  iLs 
Hume  (the  name  of  its  discoverer),  and  the  Indi.  Daring  thr«- 
fourths  of  its  length  it  forms  the  boundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.    See  Australia. 

Murray,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  natural  son  of  Jaroe< 

V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Er^kiDc  of 
Mar,  was  bom  about  153 1,  became  in  his  eighth  year  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  later  on  of  Pittenweem  and  Micon,  and  in  1544  tcxik 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  In  1558  he  acted  is  one  of  :hc 
Scotch  Commissioners  at  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister  vi  h 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  in  1560  waited  upon  her  atVirn 
in  Champagne  to  negotiate  concerning  her  return  to  Scoiiaai 
By  this  time  he  had  adopted  all  the  leading  doctrinesof  the  Reicr- 
mation.  On  Queen  Mary's  return,  he  advocated  tolcraiioo  for 
her  religion,  and  she  made  him  chief  administrator  of  her  re^nu- 
When  in  1562  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  powerful  Er: 
Marischal,  she  created  him  Earl  of  Mar,  a  title  which  he  sbanJy 
afterwards  laid  aside  to  assume  the  earldom  of  Murray.  Acrr^ 
independently  of  his  counsel,  Mary  married  Damley,  whilst  JL 
supported  the  suit  of  I^icester.  The  assumption  of  langly  bono:: 
by  Damley  and  the  Catholic  reaction  drove  M.  and  other  cb- 
contented  barons  to  arms,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retrei: 
into  England  before  the  royal  army  in  1565.  In  London,  to  iu: 
Elizabeth's  policy,  M.  had  to  declare  that  she  never  gave  then 
countenance  in  this  *  traitorous  resistance.'  On  the  loih  Mirc.i 
1566  M.  returned  to  Eldinbureh,  and  though  he  has  bcenaccii^'i 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  there  *  is  no  fufBcicat  cr.- 
dence,*  says  Mr.  J.  H,  Burton,  'that  he  was  so,  and  such  a  ih  .^' 
is  not  consistent  with  his  steady,  careful,  decorous  walk  in  i^c 
M,  went  to  France  (April  1567),  and  during  his  absencci*^ cos- 
firmed  by  the  Estates  m  all  his  acouisitions,  and  on  the  dsKorerr 
of  the  casket  documents  was  named  Regent  He  met  the  Qu«a » 
forces,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  at  Langside,  May  15- 
1568,  and  routed  them.  In  the  same  year  he  acted  as  c-c 
of  the  Commissioners  at  York,  with  power  to  adjust  all  nuiicn 
rising  out  of  the  political  crisis  in  Scotland  Among  his  do  t 
effectual  measures  was  his  chastisement  of  the  Border  rievcrs 
concerning  whose  obedience  it  is  written  that  *  the  like  was  n^vt: 
done  to  na  king  in  na  man's  days  of  before.'  On  the  23d  of  Fci^ 
1570,  whilst  passing  in  state  through  Linlithgow,  M.  was  si  < 
from  the  window  of  Archbishop  Hamilton.  With  oppomirj:-a 
for  gratifying  the  highest  ambition,  M.  remained  a  striaiy  i^^]  ' 
and  constitutional  ruler.  He  was  a  brave,  waiy,  hones:,  u- 
serious  man.  See  J.  H.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (rois-  -^ 
iv.  v.), 

Murray,  John,  perhaps  the  most  famoua  English  psll^j^ 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  bom  November  27,  T^ 
He  succeeded  his  father.  Lieutenant  John  M^Munay,  in  a  pc> 
lishine  business  at  No.  32  Fleet  Street  His  firrt  happy  t»^ 
was  the  Domestic  Cookery  Book,  of  which  300^000  (x>i)ic$  »c^ 
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sold.  He  took  a  higher  flight  with  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
1808,  for  which  he  secured  the  service^  of  the  great  Tory 
writers  of  the  day.  In  1812,  when  he  published  the  first  two 
cantos  fAChilde  Harold^  he  removed  to  Albemarle  Street,  whence 
for  many  yean  much  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the  day  came 
stmming  forth.  &f.  was  the  friend  of  Crabbe  and  Moore, 
Rogers  and  Campbell,  Scott  and  Byron,  and  his  back  parlour 
vas  a  fiTottrite  resort  of  wits  and  poets.  Shrewdness,  enterprise, 
ind  geoerosity  characterised  all  his  dealings.  He  died  27th 
I  use  1S43,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  by 
\xs  son  and  namesake,  bom  in  1808b  If  the  house  of  M.  is  not 
now  foremost  in  the  publication  of  brilliant  efforts  of  genius,  it 
if  still  in  the  front  rank,  and  its  catalogue  comprises  valuable 
ar.d  original  works  in  every  department  of  literature.  Its  Hand- 
h:4h  9j  Foreign  TVavel  are  of  world-wide  fame. 

Xunay,  Undley,  a  popular  English  grammarian,  was  bom 
at  Swatiia  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  in  1745,  amassed  a  fortune 
in  hnsittcss,  and  on  the  establishment  of  American  Independence 
vitbditw  to  England,  and  settled  at  Holdgate,  near  York,  where 
l«  spent  his  time  in  the  coniposition  chiefly  of  school-books. 
His  Englisik  Grammar  was  first  published  in  1795,  and  has 
since  gone  throogh  innumerable  editions,  though  now  super- 
seded by  more  scholarly  and  scientific  manuals.  M.  died  i6th 
February  i8a6i 

Xnni  {Marri^  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  established  in  185 1 
among  the  spots  of  the  Himalayas,  7330  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
the  di^rict  A  Rawul  Pindi,  Punjanb,  British  India,  39  miles  N.E. 
of  Riwnl  Pindi  Pop.  (1868)  2,346.  The  census  was  taken  in 
midwinter ;  daring  the  summer  season  the  number  of  vbitors  may 
amoont  to  i2,ooa  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
healthy,  though  there  have  been  disastrous  outbreaks  of  cholera. 
There  are  5  hotels  and  a  thriving  brewery.  In  September  1857, 
cittring  the  Mnttny*  M.  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  in- 
MT^t  hill  tribo*  One  of  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Asylums  for 
the  children  of  European  soldiers  is  situated  here,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  70  boys  and  56  girls. 

Xuzmmbid'^ee^  a  large  river  in  the  S.  of  New  South 
WoleL  It  rises  in  the  Snowy  Range,  an  offshoot  of  the  Aus- 
tnlim  Alps,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  1300  miles 
fiuwt  W.  until  it  unites  with  the  Murray  in  34*  35^  S.  lat.,  143* 
xf  E.  long.  The  country  on  its  banks  is  for  the  most  part  well 
cdapted  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  near  its  junction  with  the 
larhlan,  where  there  is  a  vast  morass.  The  M.  is  navigable  by 
l.gbt-drught  steamers  for  500  miles. 

Xorrie'dro  (Lat.  Muri  Veieres),  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valencia,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia  city  by  rail  It  occupies 
tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Sagnntum,  has  a  strong  castle,  and  the 
nins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules^  M.  was  at  one  time  a  seaport, 
Utf  tt  now  four  miles  from  the  coast    Pop.  about  430a 

Xonmk',  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  485  miles  S.E.  of  Tripoli. 
It  is  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  and  forms  an  important  trading 
XQtit  to  tbe  caravans  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Borun,  &c  It 
IS  enclosed  within  mud  waUs,  and  has  broad  streets  and  well- 
hoilt  houses.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  in  1869  at  about  3000^ 
are  cold  sad  inhospitable ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  industrious, 
and  work  in  leather,  iron,  and  coarse  fabrics.  The  slave-trade 
tf  actively  prosecuted,  and  ivory,  dates,  senna,  sine,  &c.,  are 
isaple  srtides  of  commerce. 


XuBft'oeV,  or  the  Banana  family,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
highly  important  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons,  composed  of 
p^ts  without  true  aerial  stems,  but  with  stem-like  shoots  pro- 
ceeding from  subterranean  root-stocks,  and  composed  of  the 
combined  sheathing  leaf-stalks.  The  veins  of  the  generally  large 
tesTo  are  parallel,  proceeding  in  a  curved  manner  from  the  mid- 
rib. The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which  burst 
through  tbe  protecting  spathes.  All  are  natives  of  warm  and 
U'vptoal  countries,  and  furnish  a  large  supply  of  food,  besides 
Tielding  useful  fibres.  The  goreeous  Sireltttia  Regina  (named 
•>i  honour  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IIL)  belongs  to  this 
order,  and  in  addition  to  it  four  or  five  other  magnificent  species 
fi  the  genus  are  in  cultivation.  See  Abaca,  Banana,  Plan- 
TAi.M,  and  Tratsllul's  Tres  for  the  most  valuable  plants 
cftheM. 


MS* 

wef^oBt  (1)  a  niythic  poet,  who  presided  over  the  Eleu^- 
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nian  mysteries  in  the  time  of  Herakles.  According  to  one  legend, 
he  was  the  son  of  Eumolpns  and  Selene;  to  another,  of 
Orpheus.  Various  poetical  compositions,  sudi  as  oracles,  pre- 
cepts, hymns,  &c,  were  attribute  to  him  b^  the  andents.  (2) 
ML,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished  not  earher  than  the  5th  c 
A.D.,  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  13th  c,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  among  others  by  Marlowe,  Stapylton, 
and  Stirling. 

Mus&iifl,  Johann  Karl  Augaai,  a  German  writer,  bom  in 
1735  at  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology,  became  (1763)  tutor 
of  the  pages  in  the  court  of  Weimar,  and  in  1770  Professor  at 
the  gymnasium  of  that  town,  where  he  died  28th  October  1787. 
In  1760-62  he  published  anonymously  at  Eisenach  Der  Deutsche 
Grandison  (2d  ed.  ib.  1 781 ),  a  book  of  telling  and  good-humoured 
satire  on  sentimental  fiction,  which  soon  found  great  favour. 
Eighteen  years  after,  his  Physiognomische  Reisen  (Altenbeig;; 
1778),  ridiculing  the  fancies  of  Lavater  (q.  v.),  was  so  popular 
that  M.  soon  cast  off  disguise,  and  in  a  series  of  Volksmdhrchen 
der  Deutschen  (Gotha,  1782-86 ;  new  ed.  1868),  fiill  of  a  dry, 
genial  humour,  he  pleasantly  opened  the  productive  mine  of 
popular  traditionary  tales.  M.*s  other  works  are  Freund  Heine 
Erscheinungen  (1705),  and  the  posthumous  Strauss/edem  (Berl. 
1787),  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and  Moralisehe  Kinder^ 
Iklapier  (Leips.  1788).  His  rektive  Kotzebne  edited  (1791)  a 
small  volume  of  his  Naehgelassene  Schriften,  According  to 
Carlyle,  'M.  ranks  rather  as  a  sound  conmion-sense  thinker 
than  as  a  man  of  high  wisdom  or  originality.' 

Mu«'c8d  Volitan'teB,  or  Myodeto'pia,  Is  the  term  used  in 
medicine  to  denote  any  spectrum  or  visual  appearance  which 
leads  the  patient  to  think  that  flies  or  black  specks  are  moving 
before  him.  The  seeing  of  M.  V.  may  arise  from  a  mere  want  of 
sensibility  in  certain  parts  of  the  retina  {Myodesopia  insensiiiiHi) ; 
but  more  frequently  from  the  actual  perception  of  objects  on  or 
in  the  eye  {myodesopia  lensitiva).  The  former  condition  arises 
from  certain^ diseased  states  of  the  retina,  or  of  the  choroid ; 
and  the  latter  from  the  layer  of  mucus  and  tean  on  the  sinr- 
face  of  the  cornea ;  from  corpuscles  between  the  external  surface 
of  the  cornea  and  the  focal  centre  of  the  eye ;  or  from  corpuscles 
between  the  focal  centre  of  the  tje  and  the  sensitive  layer  of  the 
retina.  Af,  insensithfa  is  a  senons  disease,  and  is  always  in* 
dicative  of  danger  to  vision  from  amaurosis ;  but  M,  seusitwa, 
although  in  some  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  varies  in  importance 
according  to  its  cause.  When  M.  V.  shift  their  position  in  the 
eye,  they  indicate  the  existence  of  M,  sensitiva  ;  out  when  they 
are  fixed,  of  M,  insensiiiva.  It  is  sometimes  dlifficult  to  ascer* 
tain  accurately  which  condition  exists,  owing  to  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball ;  but  the  nature  of  the  affection  can  always  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

'Mtia'oardine  is  a  disease  in  silkworms  caused  by  the  growth 
through  their  substance  of  a  filamentous  fungus  called  BUrytia 
Betsiiantu  The  spores  speedily  germinate  when  once  they  find 
their  '  host,'  and  the  threads  prey  upon  the  caterpillar  until  it  be- 
comes mummified.  The  prevention  consists  in  care  and  deanli* 
ness.    See  Mould. 

Mnaeat'  or  Mnaeatal'  (Fr.  muscat;  Lat  museatms,  from 
muscus,  'musk'),  an  esteemed  variety  of  white  or  black  grapc^ 
extensively  grown  in  southern  districts  of  France,  and  generally 
in  European  vineyards.  The  French  liqueur  M.  wines  of  Rive- 
saltes  and  Frontignan  have  a  great  reputation.  M.  grapes  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  raisin-like  before  the  juice,  which  b 
then  syrupy,  is  expressed. 

Miisoaf ,  or  OmAn,  an  independent  state  in  the  E.  of  Arabia, 
extending  from  RAs-Mussendom  in  the  N.W.  to  Rfts-d-Had  in 
the  S.  £.,  a  distance  of  some  370  miles,  and  forming  the  southern 
seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Estimated  pop.  500,00a  The  coast  is  low-lying  and 
fertile,  yielding  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maise,  water-melons,  and 
bananas.  A  broken  range  of  barren  hills  tuns  parallel  to  the 
coast,  at  a  distance  inland  of  from  20  to  40  miles,  culminating 
in  Tebel  Achdar,  6000  feet  high,  and  enclosing  many  luxuriant 
valleys,  where  are  produced  abundance  of  c^ee,  figs,  datM, 
almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons.  Sec  Behind  the  moimtain 
ridge  and  on  tbe  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert  are  many  rich  oase% 
which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Beduins.    During  the  present 
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ccDtuiy  >n  important  trade  h»s  developed .  between  M,  and 
Europe  and  America.  The  exports  are  chiefly  Arabian  coffee, 
pearls,  dales,  sulpiiur,  drags,  and  horses.  M.  is  by  far  the 
raost  imporiant  commercial  clepot  in  Oman,  but  Ihe  porls  of 
Sur  and  Sohar  impirt  goods  from  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  independently,  and  as  the  customs  duties  are  (1875)  prac 
licaily  in  abeyance  at  iliose  places,  thejr  are  absorbing  a  great 
deal  of  trade.  The  existence  of  Oman  as  an  independent  slate 
dates  from  751  A.D.  In  that  year  the  people  elected  a  ruler, 
and  for  nine  centuries  the  '  Imaums "  were  chosen  on  account  of 
their  jiersonal  character.  In  1507  Oman  was  subdued  by  Aibu- 
quetqiie,  and  retained  by  the  Portufjucse  till  1648,  when  it  was 
tecoveied  by  the  Arabs.  Subsequently  the  Imaums  acquired 
Zaniiljar,  Momba",  Quiloa,  and  other  places  in  E,  Africa,  and 
Bender  Abhis,  togelh  ■'  ...... 


left  M.  to  his  BonThuwany,  and  appointed  his  second  son  M:ijid 
to  govern  Zanzibar  (q.  v.).  The  former  was  murdered  by  his 
own  son  Sebm  in  1S68,  and  Selim  was  supplanted  by  an  uncle. 
Said  Tulty,  in  1870.  Bender  Abbas  and  the  coast  selllcmenls 
have  meantime  reverted  to  Persia ;  but  M.  slill  retains  ihe 
Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf— the  seat  of  the  most  valu- 
able pearl  fishery  in  the  world. — U.,  the  capital,  is  situated 
in  a  iertile  plain,  amid  gardens  and  plantalioni,  and  on  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  which  forms  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour.  It  is  forti- 
fied, but  rather  poorly  built,  and  has  a  very  hot  climate.  In 
187s  the  customs  were  farmed  for  120,000  dollars,  which  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  the  actual  receipts.  Pop.  60,000.  See 
Badger's  History  of  Ihe  Imaums  and  Seyids  of  OmSn,  from  the 
Arabic  of  Sahib-ibn-Rarik  (1871),  and  Markham'j  History  of 
Persia  (1874), 

Uiis'catins,  a  citjr  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  41  miles  fc..S.C.  of  Iowa  city  by  tail.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  two  newspapers,  a  farm -implement  factory,  and  four 
large  sa*-mills.     Pop.  (1870)  6718. 

Hnccb'elkalk,  Ihe  CaleairecMuUlerodhe  French  geologists, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Middle  Trias,  which  occurs  Clover  the 
continent  of  Western  Europe,  but  b  absent  in  England.  It  is 
composed  of  magncsian  limestone  with  bauds  of  gypsum  and 
rocksalt  at  its  base,  and  contains  characteristic  Triassic  fossiU, 
notably  the  remains  of  Saurian  reptiles.  It  is  intermediate  to 
the  Bunler  (q,  v.)  and  Keuper  (q.  v.)  formations,  which  are 
represented  in  England  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 


See  Mosses. 


HuMicap'idn,  a  family  of  Insfsstrial  birds,  including  those 
popularly  named  Flycatchers  (q.  v.),  1  hey  are  included  in  the 
Doitimslral  group  of  the  order.  They  have  a  bill  curved  above, 
and  the  sides  are  compressed  at  the  tip.  In  the  true  flycatchers, 
the  bill  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  has  bristles.  The  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  and  (he  outer  toe  is  longer  than  the  * 
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le  longest. 


UuB'Cidse,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  including  the  com- 
mon house-fly  and  its  allies.  The  anlcnni  in  the  M,  are  three- 
jointed.  The  prolxiscis  ends  in  a  fleshy  se!;menl.  The  larvi 
ate  footless  grubs,  and  the  chrysalis  is  usually  enclosed  in  the 
larval  skin.     The  abdomen  consists  of  five  segments, 

atus'cle  and  Uus'oular  Tissue,  the  names  given  to  the 
(issue  found  in  animals,  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  move. 
M.  constitutes  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 'flesh'  of  animals. 
Anatomically  it  is  sharply  divided  into  (wn  varieties  named 
ttrifid  at  ttriated,  and  uiistriptd  or  ivm-striatfd  M,  T.  The 
former  constitutes  the  so-called  voluntary  muscles,  or  those 
which  are  under  the  command  of  the  will.  The  latter  forms 
the  involuntary  muscles,  which  are  beyond  the  command  of  the 
will.  The  htarts  tissue  may  be  said  to  be  (he  only  exception  to 
this  rtile ;  inasmuch  as  the  M.  T.  of  this  organ  is  of  striped 
nature,  while  its  action  is  involuntary,  A  muscle  consists  of 
a  mass  of  M.  T.  usually  attached  at  either  extremity  to  adjacent 
parti  by  lemlons.  The  simplest  idea  of  muscular  action  is  to 
regard  a  muscle  as  stretched  between  two  points,  and  as 
capable  of  approximating  these  points  in  virtue  of  the  property 
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known  as  conlraelilily.  It  Is  this  property  which  con^tiio'ci 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  M,  T.  Tile  point  from  wliiib  1 
muscle  spring,  and  which  constilulcs  its  fiifd  point  is  namel 
the  origin.  The  moving  point,  or  that  which  is  apptoiitBiid  to 
the  fixed  point  in  the  act  of  contraction,  is  lermed 
the  imertion;  the  fleshy  part,  the  belly.  The  miere- 
tio/iic  examinaiioH  of  M.  shows  that  it  can  be  split  / 
up  into  bundles  of  fibres,  the  bundles  being  named  /I  / 
fascieuH.  Cich  fasciculus  is  delined  by  a  covciing  \'\ 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  sarcolemma,  which  also  le rves  f"' !■ 
10  enclose  the  smaller  bundles  of  which  the  fasci-  h  t 
culus  is  composed.  These  smaller  bundles  of  fibres  I/,  (>, 
may  again  be  divided  until  the  most  elementary  ('/  / 
parts  of  the  M.  T.,  "Ait  primitive  fascUuli,  are  fonni  I  '  I 
This  variety  of  structure  is  more  especially  charac-  j'  1 
letisiic  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  iuvolunt.iry  t  r' 
muscles  are  composed  of  long  'fibre  cells'  (•■),  flit  h'  \ 
and  spindle-shaped.     These  cells   attain    a  length  \, 

varying  fram  the  ilgth  to  the  ililh  of  an  inch,  and  I 
a  breadth  varying  from  the  uVt'h  (o  (he  li^th  ■  ll 
of  an  inch.  Within  each  cell  :i  long  mteUut  may  /  \| 
be  seen,  while  along  the  edge  of  the  cell  dark  lines  /  | 
or  points  may  also  be  noticed.  The  fibre  cells  '  t,  \ 
unite  to  form  the  fibres  of  involuntary  muscles.  /  | 
This  latter  variety  of  M.  T,  is  found  in  the  diges-  I  /."i  ] 
live  system,  forming  the  muscular  layer  of  the  '  /i  \  \ 
stomach  and  intestines  which  serves  to  propel  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  tracL  In  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  the  M.  T.  is  of  the  involuntary  or  unsttiped 
variety  ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  ureters  and  urinary 
bladder,  tn  the  walls  of  blood -vessels,  and  in  the 
skin.  It  is  the  contraction  of  the  M.  T.  of  the 
skin  that  causes  the  prominent  appearance  of  the 
skiu-papills — an  appearance  well  seen  on  eiposuit 
to  cold.  Involuntary  muscles  are  sometimes  also 
said  to  be  made  up  of  organic fbra,  from  the  Ua 
(hat  they  are  associated  with  those  funcdoos  named 
organic fundioni — such  as  digestion,  respiration,  Sc, 
which  are  common  to  both  animals  and  plants  as  ' 
organisms. 

The  fibres  of  velunlary  or  striped  M,  T,  wlifn  inifi5>»- 
picatly  examined,  are  seen  to  attain  a  diameter  of  ibaat  ^a 
of  an  inch,  [heir  greatest  length  being  aboot  It  iniEt^ 
Each  fibre  is  enclosed  within  a  delicate  luijular  sheith  lireuj 
noticed,  called  the  sarrolemiaa.  When  the  M.  T.  iistil  ii  um 
across,  this  sheath  may  be  seen  to  unite  lie  torn  endi  A 
the  form  of  a  delicate  membrane.  The  fibres  of  volant' 
muscles  are  cylindrical  and  somewhat  prismatic  in  fottD;  lif 
number  of  faces  or  sides  in  a  fibre  depending  npoa  the  nuiffl^ 
in  which  it  has  been  compressed  and  surrounded  byiiior;3- 
bour-fibres.  Each  fibre  derives  its  most  promineut  cbiricvi 
and  its  name  from  the  fact  that  line  lines  (st  stria  (a)  nujbciKi 
to  mark  it  in  a  cross  01  transverse  fashion.  Hence  bai  tcjo 
the  name  j/rf)W  muscles.  The  ultimate yUn// {()  of  llic  itr:^ 
muscle  are  believed  lobe  composed  of  discs  or  portions  oft  uv^ 
or  firm  substance  alternating  with  discs  of  different  ^01:7 
Viewed  by  transmit  led  light  under  the  microscope,  the  ihltk  i>»- 
tions  of  (he  fibril  (or  sarcma  tlmienls  BS  they  are  namedl  JI^" 
OS  the  dark  stripes,  separated  by  the  intervening  liglueie«3<:"^ 
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I  iiio  pliia  or  dbcs  of  nrcstu  kind,  nnited  b;  (he  more  pellucid 
{  init  tliinMr  nulnud.      The  mntcnlu'  fibres  of  the  h^rt,  we 

hiKiImdjKcn,  are  inToIuntiry,  bnt  of  striped  Etnicture.  The 
I  lB»rt-Sbfra  differ,  however,  from  the  fibres  of  other  striped 
I   Duclei  ia  that  the;  are  ol  fmer  itnictuic  :  the  stripes  are  more 

dciiolelj  marked,  the  sarcolemma  is  wanting,  and  the  Gbrei 

bnod  ud  Duile  with  each  other.  Muscles  are  well  supplied 
I  wilb  Kxi-viaib.   The  minute  capillaries  fom  a  network  on  the 

□tern]  nubce  of  the  nrcolemma.     The  nmia  of  mnscles  are 

[     H.  T.,  it  has  been  said,  ihortens  itself  through  the  possession 

rf  anlnaility.      This    piopert;  ii   eidted    io  various   ways, 

tDichieEfibioDgh  the  mediam  of  the  nervous  system.     In  ordi- 

I  uiy  Dnucular  action,  the  nerve- force,  transmitted  to  the  muscles 

I  Ihimgh  liie  nerves,  inpplies  the  stimulus  under  which  conlrac- 

I  ulitj  ii  ticited.    Bat  diemica!  lubslauces  applied  to  M.  T.  will 

I  CUV  contraction,  and  stimuli  of  a  purely  mechanical  kind — as 

I  vnni  the  muicie  ii  directly  pinched  or  itiitaled — will  produce  the 

I  uM  tfltcL    It  leenu  to  be  abundantly  proved  that  the  contrac- 

I  iiir  dI  M.  T.  ii  leallj  a  properly  of,  and  is  inherent  in  muscles. 

Th:!  ii  proved  not  aaiy  by  the  (act  that  a  muscle  will  contract 

ifter  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  but  also  from  the  con- 

siJcmioo  that  coalnictilil/  is  exhibited  by  muscular  fibres  in 

I  viiicli  DO  nerves  are  to  be  found.    The  contractility  lessens  or 

'  lil^ippein  vheu  the  blood-supply  of  the  muscle  is  diminished  or 

iopund— 1  bet  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  muscular  power 

I  u-4rlLe  main  artery  in  a  limb  has  been  tied.    Muscles  possess 

comnoti  scndbilily  to  pain,  heat,  &c,  although  not  to  a  very  great 

I  ile^tee.    VHxa  a  muicie  contracts,  Bowman  believes  that  the 

I   rDJtlilaenl  parts  of  its  fibtils  are  pressed  close  together,  and  that 

the  i)3ca  become   shorter,   thicker,    and   flatter,   but  without 

chinging  tbcir  axis  or  direction.     The  shortening  of  the  fibre  is 

I   :n  fict  compensated  for  by  its  increased  thicktiess.     As  a  result 

,    of  mn^ulxr  contractioo,  ^^o/ is  developed.     Increase  of  temperu- 

I OR  on  be  demoomtiKted  to  occur  during  the  action  of  a  muscle, 

,   vhiWiwjii^isalia  evolved.      Contraction  of  M.  does  not  follow 

I  ifto  rtimulation  at  an  equal  rote  in  all  muscles.      The  striped 

iiiB!do  respond  to  stimulation  more  quickly  than  the  unstripcd  ; 

)  ind  of  the  latter  the  M,   T.   of  the  ureters  and  gall-bladder 

ippein  to  be  the  least  sensitive  to  stimuli.     After  death,  the 

cMlnctilily  of  M.   disappears  first  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 

I  lieict  1  then  in  the  digestive  canal ;  next  in  the  right  ventricle, 

ita,  and  urinary  bladder;  then  in  the  trunk  and  upper  and 

koaer  eitremitie*  ;  and  last  of  all  in  the  right  and  left  auricles  of 

ilxbtart. 

Tlte  condition  known  as  rigor  nurfii,  ot  pest-meriim  rigidity, 

ooamng  after  death,  and  known  popularly  as  the  '  death-stiSea- 

inj,'  depends  upon  the  fact  that  after  they  have  lost  their  contrac- 

bJitr  themasdesof  the  dead  body  pass  into  a  state  of  contractioo, 

I   "liidi  persiits  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.   The  muscles  of  the 

■    n«k  and  lower  jaw  are  the  first  to  become  rigid  after  death ; 

lien  follows  aiiSening  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  lower  limbs  becoin- 

I   icg  ligid  last  of  all.      Rigidity  varies  in  the  period  of  its  appear- 

I    iBti  sfier  death.     The  occurrence  during  life  of  anything  which 

os^ei  muscular  exhaustion,  tends  to  ensure  the  speedy  appear- 

I   VKc  of  rigidity.     Bedridden  persons  soon  become  neia  after 

I   death  fiom  this  cause  ;  and  the  reverse  obtains  in  cases  of  sadden 

,   ilnth.    The  rigidity  endures  in  proportion  to  the  tardinessofiti 

ippeuance. 

I      The  dispositloa  of  the  muscles  in  the  body  varies  greatly  in 

I   ilifnent  parti  of  the  frame.      The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are 

;   unnged  m  groups  around  the  bones,  and  are  applied  to  the 

I   pofonnancc  of  definite  movements.     The  muscles  of  the  trunk 

Ktie  to  enclose  cavities,  or  to  form  the  walls  of  the  body  ;  while 

some  [f.g.,  the  Hiafikragm)  perform  an  important  share  in  the 

■naiii:eoaaee  of  the  bodily  functions. 

In  the  moveinenu  of  the  bod;,  the  action  of  all  three  kmds 
of  Itcrri  are  well  illuitrated.  The  lever  of  the  first  order,  in 
»bich  the  fulcram  (^  U  between  the  power  {P)  and  weight  ( }V], 
i<  illnitiated  by  the  balancing  of  the  head  on  the  spioe.  When 
the  head  is  diawD  backwards,  the  spine  =•  F;  the  muscles  of 
'se  liack  of  the  neck^/";  and  the  face  and  front  part  of  the 
hnd  =  tV.  In  the  second  variety  of  lever,  the  W  is  situated 
Wlween  the  ^and  P.  When  the  heel  is  raised,  the  toes  being 
1:1^1 1y  placed  on  the  ground,  the  If  is  represented  by  the  weight 


fore-arm  rests  on  a  table,  and  a  weight  in  the  hand  is  approij. 
mated  to  (he  shoulder,  this  action  is  illustrated.  The  F  i*  the 
fixed  elbow ;  the  Wa  the  hand  and  its  contained  object ;  and 
the /■  is  applied  in  the  fore-arm,  at  the  insertion  of  the  Haft 


Distant  of  iht  Mmsela. — Husdes  are  liable  to  rupture  from 
injury,  from  over-exertion,  and  from  spasms,  the  usual  seat  ' 
rupture  being  at  the  junction  of  the  muscle  and  tendon,  or  in 
centre  of  the  muscular  belly.  A  rupture,  if  recent,  is  indicated 
by  the  hollow  which  replaces  the  natural  outline  of  the  muscle. 
Inflammation  of  muscles  occuis  usually  in  the  course  of  iheumi 
tism  or  syphilis.  The  gummalma  tumours  of  the  secondary  i 
tertiary  stages  of  constitutional  syphilis  appear  in  large  muscular 
masses,  forming  round,  hard,  movable  tumours,  chiefly  seen 
the  gastrocnemius  or  the  scapular  muscles.  They  show  v  , 
little  tendency  to  suppurate.  Muscles  are  liable  to  graudar 
tUgtneratien,  causing  paralysis  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  they  are 
wasted  away,  sometimes  even  to  annihilation.  The  d^ree  ol 
change  into  fat  is  various — in  some  cases  no  fat  is  found;  in 
othersitisabundant,  probably  as  an  after- degeneration.  Between 
the  stria:  there  may  be  grey  molecules,  or  the  stiiK  may  be  re- 
placed by  loi^  cyliniiers.  The  muscles  are  frei^uently  the  seat  of 
parasites,  such  as  the  I'richina  (q.  v.),  &c. 


Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  bom  in  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. They  were  originally  three  in  number,  and  Hesiod  is  the 
first  to  state  the  tiames  of  the  nine  who  became  established 
throughout  Greece — vii.,   Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,   Melpomen 


line  a  special 
^  the  sciences 


patronage  over  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  and 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  invocations  addressed  to  them  in  thii 
connection  gradually  became  among  classical  writers  as  formal 
as  they  are  m  modem  times.  The  worship  of  the  M.  was  intn>- 
dnced  from  Thrace  and  Pieria  into  Bceotia,  when  it  was  asso- 
dnled  with  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  lacred  fbnntains  Aganippe 
nnd  Hippocrene,  from  whence  it  spread  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  Greece.  The  sacrifices  mode  to  them  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The  pocta  apply  to 
them  various  surnames,  as  PitriJes,  Aetiidts,  Aenia  iutlla, 
derived  from  the  localities  held  sacred  to  th<^  or  in  whicli  their 
worship  prevailed. 

KuMt'iun  primarily  indicated  a  building  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Muses ;  but  in  modem  limes  the  term  means  a 
public  institution  containing  collections  of  objects  illustrating  the 
various  branches  of  science,  especially  natural  history  and  elhno- 
'<^>  "^i  manufactures,  and  industry.  In  Continental  cities  a 
M.  also  includes  galleries  of  art,  many  of  the  most  important 


of 


ital  museums  being  devoted  entirely  to  theeihi 

wniks  of  art  Museums  may  be  classified  into  strictly  scientific 
collections,  which  are  used  only  for  purposes  of  lyitematic  instruc- 
tion or  of  research  ;  and  popular  coQections,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  communicate  general  instruction  in  an  agreeable 
place  of  resort.  Some  museums  are  restricted  in  their  scope  to 
a  limited  range  of  objects — as,  for  example,  soology,  botany,  or 
geology ;  otlurs  are  nnivenal  in  their  range,  and  embrace  all 
depaitments  of  sdence,  art,  and  literature.  In  Great  Britain 
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__  .oTisideiable  impoiWnce  liave  liUherlo  been  almost 

entireir  restricted  lo  the  metropoUlan  towns,  but  now  the  value 
irf  such  iDStitulions  is  being  recognised  in  all  great  centres  of 
popnlalion,  and  the  want  is  being  rapidly  supplied.  Our  gteat- 
est  national  institution  of  (his  kind  is  fully  described  under  the 
head  British  M.  The  South  Kensington  M.  of  the  Science 
Mid  Art  Dcparlment,  devoted  principally  lo  the  illustration  of 
art  as  applied  to  manufactures,  has  attained  great  s 

1.,  L^.^,,.;^.,    ^-^A  It  Vi^c  ViiiT   n   mnsi   mnrk<^   i 


Uiuhroom). 


Hush'room,  or  Agaric,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im. 
portantof  Ihe  genera ol/Hitj^  is  known  boianically  as  Agaricus. 
Frequcnlly,  however,  the 
name  is  limited  to  the  one 
or  few  species  popularly  re- 
cognised as  edible  (ait  others 
being  ignorantly  called 
'Toadstools'),  while  for- 
merly among  herbalists  the 
name  A.  embraced  numerous 
specie!  in  addition  to  those 
now  included  in  the  genus 
above  mentioned.  Agarkus 
stands  at  (he  head  of  the 
Hymtnomyceta,  the  highest 
of  the  six  great  divisions  of 
Fungi,  containing  those  hav- 
ing naked  spores  borne  on  an 
exposed  fructifying  surface 
(AyaitHioin).  The  common 
Si.  will  serve  as  an  example. 
Upon  an  underground  mass 
of  living  matted  cells  {sfmim 
or  myetimm),  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
Ihe  yoni^  M.  is  developed — at  first  enclosed  in  a  tough  mem- 
brane or  wrapper  {voh/a)  -.  in  the  process  of  growth  the  volva 
is  ruplured,  a.  stem  manifests  itself,  bearing  at  its  summit 
an  nmbrella-like  cap  [piiat!),  growing  perpendicularly  from 
which  in  a  radiating  manner  are  a  number  of  lamellae  or  plates 
igilh).  The  eiposcd  surface  of  the  gill  is  the  fruiting,  spore- 
bearing,  or  hymcniol  surface,  certain  of  the  cells  of  wnich  it  is 
composed  {baiidia)  bearing  the  cluslen  of  the  four  spores  charac- 
teristic of  the  M.  tribe.  Jt  should  be  noted  that  during  the  early 
stage  of  growth  the  pileus  ia  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  membrane 
(i«iV),  which  on  rupturing  leaves  a  portion  as  a  rii^  round 
Ihe  stem  [atinulus).  The  mature  spores  leadily  germinate, 
fonning  a  mycelium,  which  in  its  lum  continues  reproduction. 
From  the  colour  of  the  spores — ^white,  brown,  pink,  purple, 
and  black — live  natural  divisions  for  classification  have  been 
established,  the  total  species  numbering  upwards  of  looo,  of 
which  over  450  are  British.  Among  those  of  mosl  interest  or 
use,  the  following  may  be  enumerated.  Fly  M,  {A.  muaarius), 
viscid,  with  a  warted  orange  or  scarlet  pileus,  and  having  a  yel- 
lowish flesb,  found  in  woods  in  autumn.  It  il  highly  narcotic, 
producing  inloiicalion,  delirium,  and  death.  Parasol  M.  {A. 
prvctnu),  pileus  3-7  in.  broad  j  cuticle  velvety,  red  brown ;  gills 
very  remote ;  common  in  pastures ;  esculent,  with  a  pleasant 
taste  and  smell.  Horse  M.  {A.  ameniii),  pileus  4-18  In.  broad ; 
white,  very  thick,  firm,  and  tough  ;  distinguished  from  (he  next 
by  the  almost  white  gilts  (when  young),  and  the  yellow  stains  of 
the  flesh  when  bruised  ;  found  in  meadows,  often  forming  large 
rings ;  doubtfully  esculent,  but  good  for  ketchup.  Common 
M.  [A.  camfrslHi),  with  its  several  varieties,  the  favourite  British 
esculent,  but  said  to  acquire  deleterious  properties  in  Italy  ;  the 

Skills  are  at  first  of  a  beautiful  pink,  becoming  dark  wllh  age  ; 
□und  in  pastures,  &c.,  and  common  in  cultivation.  In  other 
genera  of  Ihe  order  Agaritini  may  be  mentioned  as  edible  species 
the  Fairy-ring  Champignon  or  Scotch  Bonnets  (Afarasmius 
pivadts),  common  in  exposed  pastures,  and  the  Cbanlareile 
iCanlharellut  cihariusS,  common  in  woods;  of  an  e^-yellow 
colonr,  with  a  smell  like  an  apricoL  A  European  species  [A. 
Eatariut)  occurring  in  the  middle  and  S.  of  Europe,  in  spruce 
forests,  lias  long  been  famed  on  the  Continent  as  a  highly  deli- 
cious M.  As  to  distinguishing  poisonous  fungi  from  the  edible 
or  harmleis  species,  no  precise  characters  can  be  given,  but  as  a 
^enerml  rule  those  [hat  have  a  disagreeable  smell  should  be  re- 
jected ;  also  those  of  ■  lurid  colour,  and  (hose  that  when  tasted 
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leave  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth.    In  case  of  acdil^i  1 
strong  mustard  emetic  should   be  administered,  and  mriiul 
advice  obtained.     In  cultivating  M.  a  good  bed  of  hall-drd 
droppings  of  highly-fed  horses  lo  fonn  (he  bed,  good  tfm, 
and  a  gentle,  moist  atmosphere  are  the  principal  thrap  tqiuitd 
Uu'sic,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts,  is  prodow!  by 
a  skilful  combination  of  agreeable  sounds.     As  some  peoplt  i" 
colour  blind,  othersare  so  constituted  that  music  affords  thta  bj  ' 
pleasure.     But  it  has  a  potent  influence  over  the  greit  ini]orJT  < 
of  mankind ;  and  the  higner  the  state  of  civilisation  that  influnrct  ! 
becomes  purer  and  more  refined.      M.  is  in  irulb  one  o(  it; 
most   glorious    of   gills.       Even  by  itself  it  exerts  1  wocdtr-   , 
ful  influence  upon  the  emotional  part  of   our  being,  iiisjirij; 
kindred  feelings  within  us  according  as  its  character  11  iubjie, 
mirthful,  passionate,  or  plaintive  ;  wedded  to  poetry  it  ip]oli 
with  double  force  to  the  intellect  and  heart.    The  irou  Woui  iss  ' 
prMsed  it  into  the  service  of  love,  the  warrior  has  somidBt  m  ;i 
Ihe  note  to  hM.\c,  the  priest  has  made  it  the  medinni  oi  In 

E  raises  lo  the  Mosl  High.  The  ecstasy  of  joy  nncoiiscic:lt 
reaks  forth  into  singing,  as  the  Israelites  sang  on  theii  dtlii^- 
ance  from  Pharaoh  ;  sadness  is  soothed  by  syropathilic  mtlriy. 
even  as  the  sweet  harp  of  David  drove  (he  evil  spirit  on!  oi 
Saul.  Tlic  character  of  peoples  can  often  be  traced  in  ti:;r 
national  music.  RaCT  of  the  soil  are  the  deep  senlimeiii  of 
German  Volkslieder,  the  ornate  beauty  of  Italian  arias,  tk  li;l!l- 
hearted  gaiely  of  French  chansons,  the  homely  bilUd!  of  Ltf 
land,  (he  patriotic  songs  of  Scotland,  and  the  ehangffiii— ai« 
gloomy,  now  sprightly — melodies  of  Ireland.  And  ticii  psv 
composer  has  his  own  secret  and  his  own  charm.  Tht  raliil- 
ling  splendour  of  Moiart  carries  us  into  the  furthest  rcsioaa 
phantasy  and  fairyland,  while  ihe  gate  of  Heaven  itself  seemi  tn 
open  in  the  mighty  magnificence  of  Beethoven  and  (be  iiiijo:ii 
strains  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

Theoretical  music  deals  with  the  nalore  of  sounds,  Ibeirnlio,  ' 
and  relations,  and  with  the  science  of  acoustics.  Pncts^ 
music  embraces  the  art  of  comwwition,  and  its  peiforiuJict, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  In  the  brief  space  al  our  dispoul,  « 
can  do  no  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  the  leading  pointi  m  o(^ 
of  these  departments.  Additional  information  may  be  jltafM 
under  various  headings  in  the  work,  but  we  must  refo  <ii:v 
who  desire  anything  like  a  comprehensive  knowledEe  irf  li^  , 
vast  subject  to  the  list  of  authorities  appended  tothis  uuck. 

Sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  whrn  IbHt 
are  regular  and  rapid  they  become  muiicaL  The  pilchofi 
sound  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  vibrations  ;  the  iwiiitr  la- 
vibrations,  the  higher  the  pitch.  Thus  the  deepest  really  mote- 
sound  gives  about  40  vibrations  in  the  second,  the  highest  it«: 
5000  in  Ihe  same  time  (D  of  the  piccolo  flute,  47S»  vibatma'- 
Wilhin  these  limits  rather  less  than  seven  octaves  are  compr.*- 
which  may  be  considered  the  extent  of  sound  available  fa  if- 
purposes  of  the  art  An  octave  represents  the  race  bel"«= 
any  given  note,  and  the  note  which  produces  in  the  on!  •.•.^■ 
exactly  twice  ils  number  of  vibrations.  Thus  the  noit  O''"- 
middle  C  in  the  pianoforte  (although  in  France  it  his  S"  "' " 
England  and  Germany  518  vibrations)  Is  usually  assamtd'^r''' 
512  vibrations  in  the  second.  The  C  an  octave  higher  wJi  o* 
sequenlly  give  1024  vibrations,  and  if  the  notes  he  stnia^'J- 
gether  the  sounds  will  be  in  unison,  the  interval  beiweai-"c 
including  all  (he  notes  in  the  musical  system.  Accordirg  to  'X 
diatonic  scale  in  use  in  music  there  are  seven  distinct  «q»  " 
pitch  in  the  octave,  all  of  which  bear  distinct  ratio*  lo  tic  itjJ- 

Name  of  noie  ioktyiC        D       E        F       O       AjC 
orCmajor,  IDs      Re      Mi      Fa      Sol      Li     S<    » 

Ratio  .ok.y-no<«  I  ■  I  ■  \  ■  it  ■  k  ■  i  '  ^\  ' 
These  notes  form  a' gamul,'  and  a  higher  or  lower  ganrnt  is  [re- 
duced by  simply  doubling  or  halving  the  number  of  librslin'-i 
The  simpler  the  ratio,  Ihe  greater  the  harmony :  'l*  "'". 
complex  the  ratio,  the  greater  the  diseoni.  \\hen  mna""-; 
sounds  are  produced  by  stretched  slrines  of  equal  •tit'"  '*' 
tension,  a  string  half  the  length  of  another  will  gi«  I"*  /f 
number  of  vibrations,  and  thus  sound  an  octave  higber.  -^t. 
the  ratios  given  above  wiQ  apply  rtc^eialtf  to  tb«  top'  "^ 
strings  producing  the  respective  notes. 

Musical  composition*  are  ezpresied  by  nolei  en  five  b^ 
lonial  lines  called  a  suff,  which  notes  take  theii  nine*  sen"-"- 
to  the  key  or  '  clef  osed.     In  pianotort*  M.  tho*  *"  '" 
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clefi,.  the  treble  or  G  clef  and  the  bass  or  F  clef.     In  some 

:  musical 


eii.  tne 


Cae£ 


scores,  prma- 
pally  Italian,  another 
de^  that  of  C,  is  used 


i 


FOef.    for  tenor  and  alto  paxts.  Tenor  del:   Altodefl 


Higher  or  lower  notes  necessary  in  a  piece  of  music  are  placed 
on  what  are  called  ledger  lines,  being  supplementary  lines 
placed  where  required  above  or  below  the  staff.  The  follow- 
mg  is  the  musical  scale  for  all  ordinary  ranges  of  the  human 
voice : — 


i 


f 


i 


-«- 


^ 


^-S3-J 


^aal 


EFGA     BCDEFGABCDE 


Q 


*d: 
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the  most  usual  range  of  voice  being  from  lower  G  to  upper  F,  as 
lurked  thus  \  A  sharp  (^  placed  before  a  note  raises  it  a 
xmitone,  a  flat  (|^)  lowers  it  to  the  same  extent  The  alteration 
i>  incztased  to  two  semitones  by  the  prefix  of  a  double  sharp 
1^/  or  doable  flat  (|^|^),  A  sharp  or  flat  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  staffaficcts  erery  note  in  the  line.  A  natural  (|||)  restores  a 
Bote  which  has  been  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  flat  to  its 
AcnDal  state.  The  notes  C  D  E,  &c.,  on  die  pianoforte  and 
orj*u  are  given  by  the  white  keys,  while  the  sharps  and  flats  are 
npplied  by  the  black  keys.  In  the  kev  of  C  Major,  that  is  the 
scue  with  C  for  its  initial  note,  no  black  keys  are  necessary.  All 
the  other  major  gamuts  are  modelled  on  the  primitive  gamut  of 
Q  and  are  formed  by  the  natural  notes  modified  by  the  msertion 
of  sharps  or  flats  when  necejisary  to  produce  the  major  musical 
profession.  In  the  key  of  G,  for  example,  one  note  (F)  requires 
U>  be  sharpened ;  in  tne  key  of  F  one  note  (B)  is  flattened. 
Beneath  are  the  stgnatnres  of  the  difierent  major  keys  : — 
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In  a  diatonic  scale,  the  various  notes  proceed  from  the  key-note 
to  its  octave  by  five  tones  and  two  semitones.  A  tone  signifies 
(he  di^anoe  between  two  sounds  which  have  only  one  sound 
between  them  ;  a  semitone  is  the  smallest  interval  rec<^ised  in 
masic  In  the  following  major  scale  the  semitones  are  mdicated 
bysluis^— > 


(I) 


•» 


"     "^^ 
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(3)      (4)      (5)     :(^      (7)      (O 


Kombering  these  notes,  they  take  the  following  names : — (i) 
to&ic,  (2)  supertonic,  (3)  mediant,  (4)  subdominant,  (5)  domi- 
&aot,  (6)  sabmediant,  (7)  subtonic  or  leading  note,  (8)  final 
cote.  The  tonic,  the  subdominant,  and  the  dominant  are  the 
emphatic  or  governing  notes  of  the  scale.  The  first  four  and 
list  fonr  notes  of  the  scale  form  two  'tetrachords,'  each  con- 
sisting of  two  tones  and  one  semitone.  Another  series  of  diatonic 
Ksles  are  the  minor  mode,  which  differ  from  the  major  mode  by 
the  introduction  of  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  third.  In  the 
uccndiog  scale  the  7th  requires  to  be  sharpened,  and  the  6th  is 
ttsully  ihaipcned  also,  to  avoid  harshness.  This  is  not  done  in 
the  descending  scale. 

Scale  of  C  Minor. 

Aieeadiag  Scale.  Detctoding  Scale. 
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Major  and  minor  scales  which  have  the  lame  signatures  are  called 
reUtire.    The  following  is  a  list  thereof : — 

MAJorScalc  rui)CGDA    S    B    FtcfFBkEkAlDkdkd 
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Chromatic  scales  indude  thirteen  notes  in  the  octave,  embellish- 
ing the  diatonic  scale  by  its  semitones,  and  usually  ascending  by 
sharps  and  descending  by  flats.  The  enharmonic  scale  unites 
the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  the  chromatic,  and  includes 
every  note  to  be  found  in  the  octave.  An  interval  is  the  distance 
from  any  one  note  to  another.  The  following  are  the  various 
intervals  in  the  octave : — 


Name 

OP  Intbrval. 

Minor  Second  . 

OP 

NUMBBa 

'  Sbmitonbs. 
One         .       .       • 

DiSTAKCB. 

.    CtoDk 

Major  Second  . 
Minor  Third 

Tiro 
Three 

.  CtoD 
.    CtoEk 

Major  Third     . 

Four 

.    CtoE 

Augmented  Fourth  . 
Perfect  Fourth 

Six    . 

Five 

.  Cto  F 
.    CtoFi 

Imperfect  Fifth 

Six  . 

.    CtoG> 

Perfect  Fifth    . 

Seven 

.    CtoG 

Minor  Sixth      .       . 
Major  Sixth             • 
Minor  Seventh 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

.  CtoAJI 
.  CtoA 
.    CtoBk 

Major  Serenth 
Octave 

Eleven 
Twelve 

.  CtoB 
.    CtoC 

A  diatonic  interval  may  be  augmented  by  diminishing  or  aug- 
menting either  of  the  notes  by  one  semitone.  It  is  then  called 
a  chromatic  intervaL 

Harmony  is  a  combination  of  simultaneous  sounds,  each  com- 
bination being  called  a  chord.  A  note  struck  together  with  its 
3d  and  5th  constitute  a  triad  or  common  chord: — 

It  may  be  inverted  by  transferring  the  root- 
notes  an  octave  higher,  thus  : — 


i 


The  addition  of  a 
7th  to  the  triad  gives 
a  chord  of  the  7th, 
of  a  9th  a  chord  of 


P 


^: 


£ 


« 
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xst  inversion  or 
chord  of  the 
6th. 


ad  inversion 
or  chord  of 
the  6-4. 

the  9tb,  &C.,  &c.  The  triad  is  a  consonant  chord  containing  per- 
fect concord,  the  others  are  all  dissonant  containing  discords.  The 
chord  of  Uie  dominant  7th  consists  of  a  major  triad  and  minor  7th  :^ 

n  L The  chord  of  the  dominant  9^7  consists  of  the* 

^^    tZ chord  of  the  dominant  7th  with  its  9th  added. 

W  jg  I  N  These  chords  are  all  subject  to  inversion,  and 
*^  also  to  chromatic  alteration.  Upon  a  thorough 

knowledge  of  harmony  the  merits  and  beauty  of  a  composi* 


tion  greatly  rest  Melody  depends  solely  upon  the  ima^na- 
tion,  harmony  on  the  imagination  combined  with  expenenoe 
and  judgment  The  closing  chords  in  a  piece  of  music  are 
called  a  cadence.    When  the  notes  in  a  chord  rise  or  fall  together 

we  speak  of  them  as  proceeding  in  direct 

motion,  when  one  rises  and  the  otber 

falls  or  vice  versa  we 

call  it  contrary 


^^ 


mo-  ^: 
tion.    When  a  piece  mr, 

her,  %r' 


iS 


of  music  changes  firom  one  key  to  another, 
the  alteration  is  described  as  modulation. 
Muiical  NotaliOH.—tht  following  axe  the  forms  of  notes  in 
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use,  each  in  succession  being  half  the  length  in  duration  of  the 
one  preceding : — 

^  r^  j-^  r^  i^  r^ 


IWI 


I 


Breve.  Semibreve.  Minim.  Crotchet    Quaver.   Semi-  Demisemi-    Semi-  ^ 

quaver,    quaver,  demisemi- 

quaver. 

A  number  of  hooked  notes  are  grouped  together  thus  : — 


•773  mmppmmpp   JJjjJjJJ  &c. 


.n 


Quavers.       Semiquavers.  Dcmisemiquavers. 

A  dot  after  a  note  J  lengthens  it  by  one-half,  a  double  dot  |  ^  ^ 
by  three-fourths.  •  'When  silence  takes  place  in  a  musi-  •  ** 
cal  composition  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  it  is  indicated  by  a 
rest : — 


i 

^ 

^ 

f* 

1 

Breve  Rest. 

Semibreve  Rest. 

Minim  Rest. 

Crotchet  Rest. 

•1 

•1 

•i 

*i                                   * 

1                         • 

»                                    «^ 

•                                    • 

Quaver  Rest.     Semiquaver  ResL     Demiicmiquaver  Rest.    Semidemisemi- 

quaver  Rest. 

A  great  number  of  signs  are  also  used  in  M.  The  pause  ^^ 
placed  over  a  note  or  rest  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  prolonged  ; 
'^i  implies  repetition ;  a  short  note  placed  before  an  ordinary 

note  J  I  J  (called  an  appoggiatura)  is  meant  to  be  ac- 
cented, and  deprives  the  second  note  of  one-half  or  a  lesser  pro- 
portion of  its  value.  The  slur  i  |  signifies  that  the  notes  so 
marked  are  to  run  smoothly  O  c*  into  one  another.  A 
dash  I  or  point  •  placed  over  '"""^  a  note  directs  it  to  be  played 
'staccato,*  sharply  and  distinctly.  /  {forte^  loudly),  mf{niezzo- 
farte^  rather  loudly),  p  {ptanoy  softly),  ff  {fortissimo)  and  Jf 
{pianissimo)  are  directions  that  contain  itheir  own  interpreta- 
tion. -<z  crescendo  and  >-  diminuendo  denote  a  gradual  increase 
or  diminution  of  volume  of  sound.  Musical  terms  are  invariably 
taken  from  the  Italian  language,  and  are  very  numerous.  Most 
works  of  music  contain  glossaries  of  these.  Largo,  Adagio^ 
Andante^  ModeratOy  Allegroy  Vivace,  and  Presto  are  among  the 
more  common  directions  as  to  time,  and  express  various  degrees 
of  rapidity  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written. 

Rhythm  is  to  M.  what  prosody  is  to  poetry.     It  divides  a 
composition  into  bars,  phrases  and  sections.     Bars  each  contain 

a  certain  and  equal  number  of  beats. 

At  the  end  of  a  strain  a  double  bar  is 
placed.  A  composition  is  said  to  be 
written  in  common  time  when  two  or 
four  beats  are  in  a  bar,  and  in  triple  or 
ternary  time  when  three  beats  are  in  a  bar.  In  common  time 
the  first  note  and  the  first  note  in  the  second  half  of  the  bar  are 
accented,  in  triple  time  the  first  note  alone.  When  l>eats  are  of 
the  value  of  dotted  notes,  the  time  is  called  compound  common 
or  compound  triple  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  time  is  indi- 
cated at  the  commencement  of  a  composition  by  a  signature. 


Single  bar.     Double  bar. 


for    common    time 
crochet    beats ; 


for    common    time 
minim    beats. 


E£ 


for  2  crotchets  in  the  bar,  \  for  4  crot- 


"^ 


\  expressed  thus  :    ^^_    chets,  \  for  3  minims,  J  for  3  crochets, 

-^-  \  for  3  quavers,  and  so  on,  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  always  expressing  the  division  of  the 
semibreve,  and  the  numerator  the  number  of  these  in  the  bar. 

Composition. — The  key  to  musical  composition  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  or  polyphony,  which 
is  the  art  of  part-writing,  or  of  adding  supplementary  parts  either 
above  or  below  a  musical  phrase.  Each  added  part  must  form 
a  melody  in  itself,  yet  the  combination  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  perfect  harmony.  In  a  canon  the  melody  repeats  itself 
in  the  different  parts,  one  portion  thus  forming  an  accompani- 
ment to  another.  In  a  fugue  the  parts  somewhat  similarly 
follow  in  imitation.     Though   a   freer  and  more   imaginative 
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style  (homophony)  is  substituted  in  modem  M.  for  the  stiiT 
and  quasi-pedantic  teaching  of  earlier  days,  counterpoint  is  siiJl 
a  branch  of  the  art  which  demands  the  attention  of  every  com- 
poser. The  earlier  masters  were  such  proficients  in  it  that  com- 
positions containing  twelve  and  more  individual  parts  were 
common.  A  manuscript  is  said  to  be  in  existence  with  ninety-sii 
parts.  The  writing  of  parts  for  different  instruments  is  cabled 
*  scoring.*  A  thorough  composer  is  able  to  write  a  score  wiLh- 
out  hearing  it,  and  often  to  judge  its  effect  as  correctly  in  his 
study  as  in  the  concert-room. 

Musical  compositions  are  of  many  kinds.  To  purely  voal  M , 
arias,  part-songs,  glees,  madrigals,  and  cantatas  may  be  said  to 
belong,  though  most  of  these  have  instrumental  settings.  Sacked 
pieces,  such  as  masses,  requiems,  oratorios,  7>  Dmms^  md 
church  service  M.  are  also  chiefly  written  for  the  voice,  mth 
organ  or  orchestral  accompaniments.  In  opera,  though  the 
singing  is  of  course  the  leading  attraction,  the  instrumenia'.ion  is 
of  great  importance,  and  entire  sections,  such  as  the  ovenurc, 
the  entracte,  and  the  ballet,  are  composed  for  the  orche^'ji 
alone.  Sonatas,  concertos,  &c,  are  among  non-vocal  composi- 
tions, and,  written  for  one  or  more  instruments  as  solos,  u-^os, 
quartettes,  &c.,  are  usually  termed  *  chamber  M.*  The  symphor.T, 
which  is  designed  for  a  full  orchestra,  is  the  same  in  fonn  2s 
the  sonata,  elongated  and  elaborated,  and  consists  of  seven] 
(usually  four)  independent  movements.  A  scherzo  is  a  quel 
gay  movement.  A  rondo,  a  kind  of  piece  which  rambles  rooad 
again  to  the  phrase  with  which  it  opened,  is  a  very  imponin: 
movement.  There  are  five  separate  rondo  forms,  an  cxluusnTe 
treatment  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  German  edition  ol  Dr. 
Marx's  Theory  of  M,  (vol.  iii.).  Marches  of  various  kinds,  and 
old-fashioned  dances  like  the  minuet  and  gavotte,  are  farocnte 
interludes.  The  crowning  peroration  of  an  entire  work  is 
termed  the  'Finale.'  The  character  of  many  minor  pieco, 
nocturnes,  serenades,  fantasias,  &&,  is  apparent  from  theu 
titles. 

Musical  Instruments  may  be  classed  as  (i)  stringed  instil- 
ments, (2)  wind-instruments,  and  (3)  instruments  of  percussjoo. 
(i)  The  pianoforte,  which  has  superseded  the  clavichord,  hirp- 
sichord,  and  other  instruments  of  the  kind,  ought  strictly  to  oe 
called  an  instrument  of  percussion,  as  the  notes  arc  produce^! 
by  hammers  striking  strings.  Stringed  instruments  of  incuon 
include  the  violin  (four  strings),  the  viola  (four  strings  tuned  one- 
fifth  below  the  violin),  the  violoncello  (four  strings),  the  doubic- 
bass  (three  strings,  the  sounds  of  which  are  an  octave  lower 
than  written).  In  France  and  Germany  the  four-stringed  dotth.e 
bass  is  much  used.  Double  bass  is  sometimes  tuned  in  founhs. 
On  all  these  instruments  the  strings  are  tuned  in  fifths,  the 
intermediate  notes  being  procured  by  stopping  the  sinngs 
with  the  finger,  thus  shortening  the  vibrating  portion.  Stnn^ed 
instruments,  such  as  the  harp,  are  called  pectral,  from  bfir^ 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  The  natural  key  of  the  harp  u 
C(j,  and  with  the  aid  of  pedals  the  pitch  of  the  strings  can  be 
inflected  one  or  two  semitones.  (2)  The  organ  is  built  of  woofer 
or  metal  pipes  of  widely  dififerent  lengths,  the  air  being  supp.  f^ 
by  a  bellows,  and  having  various  sets  of  keys  for  the  hau'j 
called  manuals,  and  a  set  for  the  feet  called  pedals.  The  hr- 
monium  is  another  instrument  with  a  key-boazd  and  beliovs 
Various  kinds  of  flutes  are  used.  The  highest  (the  ptcctuc* 
plays  an  octave  higher  than  the  notes  written.  The  trumret, 
comet- ^-piston,  oboe,  clarionet,  bassoon,  double-bassoon,  French 
horn,  trombone,  serpent,  and  ophicleide,  are  other  imponiit 
wind  instruments.  Some  of  these  are  only  used  in  mi 'irr 
bands.  (3)  Instruments  of  percussion  include  the  kettle-dr^^n. 
side  drum,  bass  dnmi,  cymbals,  the  triangle,  &c  The  usual  rn> 
portion  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra  may  be  gathered  frofo  the 
following  analysis  of  the  orchestra  of  the  London  Philhinn  "i^ 
Society  in  1876.  Of  78  instruments,  there  were  13  first  Tiolici 
12  second  violins,  9  violas,  10  violoncellos,  8  douWe  basses  2 
flutes,  I  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarionets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns  J 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  harps,  and  6  drums  and  minor  irv'^ 
ments.  The  Handel  Festival  Orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Fi-i>^- 
numbering  447  performers,  comprised  91  first  violins,  90  sec'^ 
violins,  66  violas,  61  violoncellos,  59  double  basses,  7  ni^'c^  ^ 
piccolos,  7  oboes,  8  clarionets,  8  bassoons,  2  doable-bassoc:^* 
6  trumpets,  5  comets,  12  horns,  9  trombones,  2  ophidciM  i 
double  dmms,  I  bass  drum,  and  4  side  drums. 

Female  voices  are  divided  into  soprano,  mcxxo-soprMO,  vA 
contralto;  male  voices  into  tenori  baritone,  and  Ui»-    "^^ 
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cbancterof  a  roioe  is  often  not  determined  by  range  of  notes, 
bot  bf  those  which  are  best  in  quality.  The  following^  table 
shows  the  compass  and  relative  position  of  the  various  voices : 

Female  Voices. 


i 


SontANO. 


^ 


JOL 


u: 


JOT 


-Q. 


o  o  ig: 


-O" 


13- 


G  A   B    C    D    E 


FGABCDEFGAB 
MBno-SopRAMO I I 


COMTBALTO. 


Male  Voices. 


ai 


-^ 


S2 


Tbnor. 


jni 


I 


£  F 


GABCDEFGABCDE 
I  Bautonb.  I 


Bass. 


I 


F  O 

J 


A   B 


Oidiasry  voices  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  two  octaves  in  ran^ 
tmt  some  very  cstraoTduary  singers  have  had  voices  ranging 
throogh  three  and  sometimes  even  three  and  a  half  octaves. 
The  highest  note  recorded  is  the  (C)  one  octave  above  the 
tooraao  C  in  the  table,  which  on  the  authority  of  Mozart  was 
taken  Uy  Locrccia  Ajugari.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very 
esceptxmal  bass  singers  have  sung  the  F  one  octave  lower  than 
the  lowest  in  the  table  for  male  voices. 

Hist&ry.—yL  of  one  kind  or  another  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.    In  Asiatic  countries  it  has  made  scarcely  any  progress 
^  centnries,  and  in  its  present  condition  is  probably  akin  to  the 
an  at  known  to  the  andents.    The  Hindus  at  an  early  date 
dcrdoped  a  mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  acoustics. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  certain  families  were  set  apart  as 
msfidans,  and  the  Hebrews  probably  derived  the  art  from  this 
ftooice    We  know  that  the  singing  in  the  Temple  was  conducted 
bj  alternate  choirs,  and  that  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments 
were  used  by  the  Jews.     M.  entered  heartUy  into  their  religious 
ind  national  life.     There  has  been  much  contention  as  to  the 
icquustance  of  the  Greeks  with  the  art     In  the  Greek  drama 
the  ipeeches  were  made  in  recitative,  and  the  performers  wore 
octaiiic  masks  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the  declamation.  The 
ijre,  flute,  trumpet,  and  pandean-pipes  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  instruments  of  accompaniment     The  Romans  cultivated 
M.  b«t  languidly.     It  had  a  place  in  their  drama,  and  female 
y>rftn  performed  at  their  festivals.     The  early  hymns  of  the 
<-hmtian  Church,  borrowed  from  Hebrew  and  Pagan  sources, 
(3rm  the  basis  of  our  modem  M.      Pope  Gregory  gave  it  a 
not  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  the  chants  which  bear  his 
aaoie  and  the  formation  of  a  school  of  musicians.     In  the  9th 
c  hannonies  were  introduced.    Meanwhile  national  melodies 
tprang  op,  and  the  em  of  minstrels  and  minnesingers  began.  The 
tint  attempt  at  mnsical  notation  was  made  by  Guido,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Arezzo,  who  conceived  in  1022  the  idea  of  re- 
presenting notes  on  horizontal  lines^    The  science  and  the  stndv 
of  cooaterpoint  received  great  attention  in  Holland  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries    The  most  celebrated  of  the  Dutch  com- 
(•cfers,  Jo8<}uin  des  Pres,  exerted  an  influence  all  over  Europe, 
an<i  P^citnna  in  Italy,  following  in  his  footste{>s,  made  enor- 
noui  improvements  in  church  M.    Madri^s  in  the  1 6th  c 
hecaae  greatly  in  vogue  in  England,  which  could  boast  of 
nch  composers  as  Tallis,  Morly,  and  Willbye.    Italian  opera 
tccnu  to  date  from  the  production  of  Peri's  Euridice  at  Flor- 
moe  in    i6oa     Among  the  composers   of  the  17th  c.  were 
Montevcrde  in  Italy,  Cambert  in  France,  and  Purcell  in  Eng- 
land.  In  the  1 8th  c.  M.  took  wondrous  flights.    In  this  century 
vere  bom  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
MaicellQ,    Scariati,    Porpora,   Clementi,    Cimarosa,  Spontini, 
Chembini,  Rossini,  and  a  host  of  iUostrioos  composers.    It  were 
tain  to  attenipt  to  follow  the  giant  progress  of  tne  art    Church 
M.  was  perfected  by  Bach,  the  oratorio  was  almost  created 
by  Handel,  opera  nnoer  Mozart  and  Gliick  attained  its  highest 
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development,  orchestral  M.  became  beautiful  under  Havdn, 
sublime  under  Beethoven.  Nor  have  the  musical  geniuses  of  our 
own  day  been  few.  The  19th  c  can  claim  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Bellini,  Verdi,  Wallace,  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  Gounod  as  its 
sons.  Instrumental  performance  hsis  been  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  ever  by  great  virtuosos  like  Paganini,  Thall^rg, 
Joachim,  and  Von  Bulow.  The  art  has  become  popular  as  it 
never  was  before,  and  inspires  a  hundred  students  for  one  dille< 
tante  a  centuxy  back.  And  the  tide  of  progress  in  its  history 
has  not  yet  receded.  Brahms,  Rafl^,  Rubinstein,  Lizst,  Gade, 
RudorfT,  Berlioz,  Massenet,  Biz6t,  and  the  great  Wagner  himself 
point  to  a  glorious  *  M.  of  the  Future.' 

References. — ^Bumey's  General  History  of  M,  (4  vols.  Lond. 
1776) ;  Hawkin*8  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  M.  (5  vols.  Lond.  1776 ;  new  cd.  2  vols.  1853) ;  Hullah's 
History  of  Modem  M,  (1862) ;  Fetis'  Histoire  Generate  de  la 
Afusiaue  ;  Ouseley's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (Ox.  1868) ;  Richter's 
Lehrouch  der  Harmonie  (Leips.  6th  ed,  1866) ;  Weber's  AUge^ 
tneine  AfusiJk/eAre{DzTms,  1872) ;  ChappclVs  History  of  M.  (1874 
et  seq.) ;  H.  C.  Biianister's  Af.  (Lond.  and  Cam.  5th  ed.  1875) ; 
Blasema's  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relations  to  M.  (Lond.  1877) ; 
Bosanquet's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Musical  lutervals  and  Tern' 
perameni  (Lond.  1877) ;  and  HuUah's  M,  in  the  House  (Lond. 
1877).  A  list  of  over  500  works  on  M.  is  given  in  Dr.  F.  L. 
Ritter's  History  of  M,  (Lond.  1877). 

Mu'sical  Box,  a  case  fitted  with  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  playing  tunes.  Such  boxes  first  came  into  fashion  about  the 
banning  of  the  i8th  &,  when  it  was  common  to  attadx  snuiU 
ones  as  pendants  to  watch-chains.  The  mechanism  consists  of 
a  steel  board  with  tongues  of  different  sizes  called  a  comb,  a  cylinder 
fitted  with  small  steel  points,  and  a  fly  or  re^lator.  The  notes 
are  produced  by  the  revolving  action  of  the  cyhnder  on  the  comb ; 
the  shorter  the  tongues  the  quicker  being  the  vibrations,  and 
consequently  the  higher  the  pitch.  Some  boxes  play  as  many 
as  too  tunes.  The  most  famous  manufactories  of  these  articles 
are  at  Geneva  and  St.  Croix,  Switzerland,  at  Prague,  and  at  St. 
Susanne,  France.  Musical  clocks  are  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  Bhick  Forest  The  insertion  of  reeds,  pipes,  bells,  cas- 
tanets, &C.,  produce  different  kinds  of  boxes,  such  as  the  man- 
doline, organocleide,  &c. 

Hffnaical  Qlassea,  an  instrument  composed  of  glass  goblets 
filled  more  or  less  with  water,  to  be  struck  gently  and  rapidly 
with  the  end  of  a  damped  finger.  A  complete  sode  is  formed 
by  graduating  the  quantity  of  water,  the  less  the  quantity  the 
ower  being  the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced. 

Hffrmic  Halls,  cheap-priced  places  of  entertainment,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  French  Cafes  Chantants,  where  refreshments  are  sup- 
plied, and  comic  singings  dancing,  and  acrobatic  exhibitions 
form  the  leading  attractions.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  M.  H. 
have  become  veqr  numerous  in  England,  ever]^  town  containing 
one  or  more,  which  are  largely  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  entertainments,  though  usually  harmless,  are 
with  few  exceptions  of  an  inferior  and  often  of  a  vulgar  type. 
Some  of  the  M.  H.  in  London,  the  '  Canterbury,'  for  instance 
(opened  1876),  are  enormous  and  splendid  buildings. 

Musk  Deer  (Moschus\  a  genus  of  deer  belonging  to  the 
family  Moschida,  which  differ  from  the  true  Deer  (q.  v.)  or 
Cervtda^  in  having  laigely-developed  upper  canine  teeth  in 
the  male  animals,  whue  horns  are  absent  in  both  sexes. 
The  males  alone  secrete  'musk,'  which  is  contained  within  a 
glandular  bag  placed  in  the  abdomen.  The  scent  of  this 
perfume  is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  it  is  said  that  the  musk- 
bag  must  be  cut  off  at  once  from  the  animal  after  it  has  been 
killed,  otherwise  the  flesh  becomes  impregnated  and  tainted 
with  the  odour.  The  M,  moschatus  is  the  common  species  of 
M.  D.  It  occurs  in  N.  India,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  2  to 
2^  feet,  the  colour  being  a  light  brown.  Another  species  is  the 
pignny  M.  D.,  or  Kanchil  of  Java  ( Tragulus  pygmeeus\  which 
IS  distinguished  by  the  black  stripe  running  across  the  chest, 
and  by  its  smaller  size.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  wary  and 
cunning,  and  counterfeits  death  to  escape  the  toils  of  the 
hunter.  In  the  M.  D.  the  blood-corpusclet  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  mamnud. 
When  extracted  from  the  musk-gland,  musk  is  in  the  form  of 
brownish  granules  or  pellets,  somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch. 
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About  190  grains  are  found  on  an  average  in  each  sac.  In 
commerce  two  forms  of  mualt  are  distinRiiished — Tonquin  ot 
Tliibet  musk,  worth  £%,  io=.  per  oz,  in  ihe  giaUi,  and  the 
Siberian  or  Russian  variety,  worlh  about  15!.  per  oz.  The 
former  is  thus  much  the  more  valuable  of  tbe  two  kinds,  and  is 
imported  in  oblique  boxes  lined  uitli  lead;  ihe  musk  bags,  each 
separately  rolled  in  Chinese  paper  of  red  or  blue  colour,  being 
placed  in  these  boxes.     About  10,000  01.  are  annually  imported 

Musk  Duck  {Cairiita  mesihata),  a  species  of  Duck  (q.  v.) 
found  on  the  Central  American  coasts,  and  receiving  its  name 
from  its  musky  odour.  It  is  common  in  Guiana  in  winter,  is  of 
a  glossy  block  colour,  with  white  wing-coverts,  and  attains  a 
larger  size  than  the  common  duck.  The  binder  toe  is  elevated, 
and  the  base  of  the  bill  has  a  tubercle,  while  the  head  in  the 
male  is  crested.  A  species  of  duck  also  named  the  M.  D. 
occurs  in  Australia,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Sivt.ta. 

Uusliet  tGer.  musitlt,  Fr.  moHsqurt,  from  Med.  laX.  mut- 
chetti,  a  warlike  engine  for  throwing  bolts,  derived  from  the 
tame  of  the  mate  young  of  the  sparrow -hauk,  it  being  customary 
a  the  middle  ages  to  name  projectile  machines  after  different 
pecies  of  hawks),  a  firearm  introduced  early  in  Ihe  l6th  c, 
ind  carried  by  European  foot-soldiers  called  musketeers.  It 
»as  distinguished  from  the  Arquebus  (q.  v.)  merely  by  its  larger 
calibre  and  by  its  great  weight,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  rest  or 
staff  with  a  forked  head.  Gustavus  Adolphus  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  M.  from  15  Ibi.  to  It}  lbs.,  and  thereby  dispensed  with 
the  EupporL  In  the  end  of  the  i7lh  c  the  flint-lock  M.  (Ft. 
fiuil)  became  the  approved  weapon  for  infantry,  lliis  firearm 
-  IS  improved  hy  the  invention  of  the  percussion  lock  earU;  in 
E  present  century,  and  eventually  wa*  superseded  by  tbe  Rifle 
(q.  v.).  Most  if  not  all  European  nations  have  schools  of 
musketry.  The  English  school  at  Hythe  is  superintended  by  a 
commandant  and  inspector- general  of  rousketryinstruclion,  with 
subordinate  instructors  The  inspector-general  exercises  a  super' 
vision  over  every  regiment  in  the  service. 

Mtiaketoon',  a  disused  small  kind  of  musket  with  a  wide 
trumpet -shaped  mouth  like  the  blunderbuss,  called  in  France 
memqutt  tsmterrt. 

Husk  Ox  {Ovibas  mutchatus),  a  genus  of  BawdiT  or  oxen 
found  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
New  World,  and  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly-shaped  horns, 
which  are  about  z  feet 
long,  and  are  broad 
and  united  Bt,the  base, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of 
bony  shield  on  the  fore- 
I  head.  The  horns  curve 
nwards  and  then 
1  upwards  in  the  male;  in 
/  the  female  they  are  set 
1  widely  apart  on  the 
head,  and  simply  cur- 
ved. The  muzzle  is 
liairy,  and  the  woolly 
hair  is  extremely  long 
and  of  dark-brown  colour.  The  flesh  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  >  musky  odour.  The  M.  O.  is  active  in  habits,  and  lives 
in  precipitous  localities.  It  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to 
exhibit  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and  the  ox, 
is  gregarious  in  habits,  and  feeds  on  mosses  and  lichens. 
Muak  Plant,  Muak  Boot,  Husk  Tree,  Mtiak  Wood, 

For  the  first  see  MiMULUS.  The  second  is  generally  termed 
sumbul  loot,  and  though  long  known  to  trade  and  used  in  medi- 
iseases,  it  was  only  in  1S69  that  M.  KaufTman 
discovered  it  to  be  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  collected 
tw  him  in  Russian  Turkestan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Euryangiura  lumbul.  It  has  &  very  powerful  odour  of  musk, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  The  third— an  old  greenhouse 
favourite  for  the  pleasant  smell  of  its  leaves — is  the  Ailtr  arga- 
phylla,  a  native  of  Tasmania.  The  fourth  is  ■  Jamaica  tree 
(GuareaSwarttu\  of  about  30  feet  in  height  belonging  to  Meliacia. 
All  parts,  especially  the  bark,  have  a  strong  sm^l  of  musk,  and 
probably  the  tree  i»  possessed  of  medicinal  properties.  Other 
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plants  might  be  brought  into  the  present  category,  for  it  is  nil 
known  that  Oriental  phjsiciaiis  use  a  number  of  legelable  »b- 
stances  with  this  powerful  odour  in  thnr  various  cginpoaodi. 

Huek-Rat.  Under  this  name  several  very  diflereci  rfoA- 
rupeds  are  included.  (l)  Tke  MusqmuA  or  M.-R.  of  N.  AraKia 
is  described  in  the  article  Musquash.  (l)  The  X>naa 
tit  Desman  (Galcmyt  Pyrenaica)  belongs  to  the  hi,\:i!v. 
Iq.  v.),  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  M.'R.,  from  tb 
musky  odour  it  exhales.  This  animal  is  found  in  the  Pyiesn 
An  allied  species,  the  Russian  Diesman  {G.  meickM},  n 
common  in  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  of  S.  Rnssii.  Tls 
Desmans  have  a  long  muzzle,  ending  in  a  slender  ptob'-xii 
Their  feet  are  wcblieJ,  and  have  five  toes  each.  The  tiJ  i> 
long,  and  sparsely  covered  with  hair.  There  are  no  aaa 
teeth  ;  but  two  upper  and  four  lower  incisors,  the  molais  am- 
bering  eight  above,  and  six  below,  lliese  animals  clouly  l^ 
semble  the  water-shrews  in  appearance  and  habits.  The  Rgiai.-i 
species  attains  a  length  of  17  inches,  and  is  brown  abort  isd 
white  below,  the  fur  being  highly  esteemed.  The  Frtodia 
Pyrenean  species  is  much  smaller,  its  tail  tapers,  and  its  caloo-  , 
is  reddish-brown  above  and  greyish-while  below,  l^it  aiifi 
odour  proceeds  from  certain  glands  placed  near  the  tail  Tix 
animals  feed  on  the  crusiaceous  worms,  &c,  which  they  obtiia  m 
rivers  and  lake*.  (3)  The  Indian  M.-R.  {Senx  aur^m),  01 
'  Sondeli,"  is  a  true  ahrew  {/nstchvom).  It  eindei  la  odocr 
from  muik-glands,  SO  strong  that  it  is  even  said  tobecspiblt 
of  impregnating  wine  through  the  cork  which  it  bti  incbci 
It  is  of  a  red  dish- chestnut  hue  above,  and  grey  on  llie  snie 
parts.  The  muzzle,  as  in  the  shrews,  is  pointetL  The  atoff 
size  is  that  of  a  large  rat. 

UuBTio,  a  fine  cotton  fabric,  used  plain,  djred,  or  prialoi,  1^ 
ladies'  dresses,  or  figured  or  embroidered  for  cuitiks  aoil  (gnu- 
ture  coverings.  M.  derives  its  name  from  the  Asiatic  Imv 
Mosul,  where  manufactoriei  of  cotton  itufh  of  great  li{;liiii»> 
and  beauty  formerly  existed.  Two  thousand  yean  ago  Boigil 
was  celebrated  for  cotton  fabrics  of  exceeding  thinDCD,  ud 
Dacca  in  that  province  still  excels  in  the  production  of  tht  iaot 
muslins.  England  sends  out  to  all  pans  o(  the  world  mmljra  of 
great  variety  ;  and  in  France,  figured  and  embroidered  mtsliiB 
are  a  speciality  of  Tarare  and  £l  Quentin. 

Mus'qoABll  (Fi^  Ziielhum),  a  species  of  Rodentii  [if.  ^\ 
also  known  as  tbe  Ondatra  and  as  the  'Musk  RaL'  Itbcl<ra;> 
to  the  Caslorida  or  Beaver  family,  and  is  found  In  N.  Amma 
above  the  zoth  degree  of  latitude.  It  attains  a  leDglhof  twu 
feet ;  its  colour  being  a  dark-brown  above,  and  asbm-c^ 
below.  The  incisor  teeth  are  white  and  very  piDtniiiait.  Dk 
M.  inhabits  burrows  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  linn. 
but  occasionally  builds  'lodges'  or  habilaliou  like  the  bara. 
It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  fur.  Its  food  coii.<i>U  cf 
crustaceans  and  molluscs,  but  the  M.  has  been  known  10  fKd  m 
vegetahle  matters  and  to  devastate  gardens.  The  huiiicT  <«'- 
are  webbed,  and  the  animal  swims  and  dives  wiih  gieilficl?. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  M,  exhales  a  musky  odour. 

Uuas'el,  a  name  given  to  various  ZaKtZ/jD^nK^ttXr  (4  < ' 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  different  families.  Thus  tbe  Fttiliwiic 
Mussel  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the  family  Unmade.  Tbe  Dsnii 
mussels  are  included  in  the  Mytuida,  in  which  the  shell  i! 
equivalve,  and  the  hinge  toolhlesi.  The  impressoa  rf  tie 
anlrrier  eddiulor  musclt  of  the  shell  It  small,  that  cf  tlte/n- 
lerior  addttetor  large.  The  'foot'  of  the  muswl  secicia  > 
iyiiHS  or  '  beard,'  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itsdl  to  bi^ 
objects;  it  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  groovetL  Thchaimm 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  tmited  between)  the  apcrmn  t> 
means  of  which  water  is  inhaled  or  exhaled.  The  comnuB  X 
is  the  Mytiiui  idulis,  abundant  on  the  British  coaslJ^  aad  litT-' 
used  for  bait  by  fishermen.  It  occupies  the  i-i'e»icts  of  locti  »>■' 
stones,  and  Is  found  adhering  m  immense  numbeti  to  wf^'^ 
poles  immersed  in  the  sea.  Mussels  are  regolaily  'iixoti'  3 
France  like  oysters.  The  horse  M.  of  the  sea  bckiagi  a  '^ 
genus  Modiota,  and  is  larger  than  the  common  ipecin  :  ■-'' 
a  species  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  Magellnnk  M.  (H.  -Vj.ti- 
tauum).  Mussels  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  aroonf  la 
lower  classes.  They  may  be  safely  eaten  if  obtained  fn™  [an 
water,  and  from  coasts  on  which  no  lewage-coolamiiial";^  J 
allowed  to  escape.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  Kiioiu  it^™ 
has  resulted  from  eating  muisels  taken  from  docks  lodbubim   | 
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Probably  the  natiiie  of  the  food  on  which  such  molluscs  feed  is 
I  the  omse  of  their  poisonous  properties.  The  pearl  M.  belongs 
I  to  s  dillemt  &mily  from  the  common  M. 

XnM'enmrgli,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid- 
I  lothum,  stands  0  miles  £.  of  Edmburgh  by  rail,  at  the  mouth  of 
I  the  Elk,  which  divides  it  from  the  suburb  of  Fisherrow.  Its 
'  chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  Roman  bridge,  the  tolbooth  (1590), 

Piflkie  Hoose^  and  a  monument  to  D.  M.  Moir  (q.  v.)>  a  native  of 
I  the  place ;  while  fishing,  brewing,  tanning,  and  manufactures  of 
I  net%  nilclotb,  starch,  and  oilcake  form  the  leading  industries. 

The  Edinboxgh  races  are  held  three  times  a  year  on  the  M.  golf- 
<  Inks.   As  one  of  the  Leith  Bnighs,  M.  joins  in  returning  one 

member  to  Parliament  Pop.,  with  Fisherrow  and  Westpans 
,  ('871)14999. 

I     Vuii'et,  LouiB  Charles  Alfred  de,  the  descendant  of  an 

.  todoit  Vendomois  family,  was  bom  at  Paris,  nth  November 

I  i8io»  and  educated  at  the  Coll^  Henri  IV. ,  where  he  formed 

I  a  fheadship  with  the  Orleans  princes,  and  carried  off  the  prize 

I  of  phikxophy  (iSa?).     His  earliest  poetical  efforts — an  elegy 

{\v3&\  ballad,  and  drama— exist  only  in  fragments.     These 

bear  a  strong  Romjmtic  impress,  and  were  indeed  suggested  by 

a  riat  to  Victor  Hnga     His  next  masters,  Shakespeare,  Byron, 

and  Richardson,  exercised  no  apparent  influence  on  Let  Contes 

lExpagne  et  dltaHi  (1830),  a  bizarre,  sensuous  work,  whose 

mioglcd  passion  and  mockery,   native  elegance  and  studied 

trimlity,  ensured  its  success.    The  Revolution  of  1830  dispersed 

M.'s  comrades  of  the  'Cenade,*  and  thenceforward  b^an 

that  life  which  was  one  long  suicide,  its  central  episode  the  visit 

to  Italy  (1833-54)  u>  company  with  George  Sand,  depicted  by 

I  that  writer  in  her  £Ue  et  JLui^  and  by  the  poet's  brother  in  Zui 

ttEUe  (18^9).    By  Lottis-PhUippe  M.  was  appointed  .librarian 

I  to  (he  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  a  post  which,  taken  from  him  in 

iS48,  was  restored  under  the  Empire ;  and  in  1852  he  was  ad- 

{  nitied  to  the  French  Academy.     He  died  of  heart-disease  at 

Tans,  Hay  I,  1857.    The  (Euvres  CompHUs  of  M.  (10  vols. 

186s)  include  the  SptdacU  dans  un  FauteuU  (1832) ;  Les  Nuiis 

(1835-37),  in  which,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  his  lyric  talent  reaches 

its  lojftiest  elevation ;  Lettre  J  Lamartine  (1836) ;  the  famous 

rctoit  to  Becker's  Rkeinlitd^Nous  Pavons  eu  votn  Rhin  AlU- 

^tnd  (1840);  Namonna  (1832),  a  prose  romance  of  the  Don 

Juaa  type ;  and  a  series  of  connedtes,  of  which  La  Nuit  Vinitunm 

ms  condemned  at  the  Od^n  (ist  December  1830)^  and  Le 

CKmddier^  prohibited  after  forty  representations  (1 047).    Many 

of  these  appeared  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 

tU  are  marked  by  uaX  contest  of  a  twofold  nature,  seeing  the 

food  bat  following  evil,  by  that  blending  of  cynicism  with  en- 

thouaam,  of  child-uke  naivete  with  ^/oj/ heartlessness,  of  melan- 

I  cboty  with   wild    abandonment,   which   have   endeared    M., 

abofe  an  his  brethren,  as  the  typical  and  national  poet  of  the 

Kraaoe  of  the  19th  c,  to  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen. 

Waatiiig  the  wit  of  Heine  and  the  sublimity  of  Byron,  he  is  yet 

far  aobler  than  the  German,  more  tender  than  the  English  poet 

See  the  BiografkU  de  A,  de  M,  (Par.  1877),  ^n  elaborate  ^e 

I  ivtlftati»e  by  his  brother,  Paul  de  M. ;  and  the  soberer  A,  de 

M,  (BerL  1877)  of  Paul  Lindau.    The  most  recent  edition  of  his 

(Etvtrts  Compbtes  was  published  by  Charpentier  (Par.  1876). 

XoMou'ree,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium,  in  the  district  of 
Dehra  Dihi,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  6282  feet  above 
tbe  sea,  and  1058  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  2445, 
bat  in  the  season  about  800a  In  the  hot  weather  M.  is  crowded 
With  Ettiopeaas,  who  have  established  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
dabs,  and  banks.  Beer,  also,  is  largely  brewed.  The  railway 
^tion  is  Rftrkee,  from  whence  there  is  a  good  road.  M.  was 
a  relm  for  non-combatants  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  It  has 
recenuy  obtained  a  bad  imputation  for  gambling. 

Xoss'iilxiiaa  (Arab.  mottemAne^  pi.  of  moslenC)^  a  Mohamme- 
^XA.    The  Ei^lish  plural  is  Mussulmam,    See  Islam. 

Ifas'Uiig;    See  Hoksb. 

Xnstajrd,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation,  but  accepted  as  the 
eommoD  name  for  the  genus  Sinapis^  to  which  the  plants  belong 
that  sBpply  the  condiment  so  generally  used.  The  species  are 
licrbaoeoos  plants,  found  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  but 
cipecially  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Sinapis  is  now,  how- 
ever, lednced  bjr  some  botanists  to  a  secUon  of  Brasdca.  The 
Hlack  M.  {S.  n9gra\  widespread  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
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probably  a  native  near  the  coast  in  Britain,,  is  a  tall,  rigid, 
branched  annual,  with  bright  vellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  tor* 
tuose  pods  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  containing  seeds  of  a 
reddisn-brown  colour.  These  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  M.  of 
trade,  causing  the  plant  to  be  largely  cultivated  in  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  &&  A  further  supply  is  obtained  from  the  white 
M.  {M,  alda),  of  like  distribution  to  the  above,  and  met  with  as 
a  colonist  in  Britain  from  mid- Scotland  southwards.  It  bears  a 
hbpid  pod  two  inches  in  length,  with  a  sword-shaped  beak. 
The  setMls  are  larger  than  those  of  the  black  M.,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  externally.  The  seed-leaves  of  S,  alba  are  used  with 
those  of  Lepidmm  sativum  to  form  the  salading  called  'M. 
and  cress.'  Charlock  is  another  species  of  Sinapis  (.SI  artfensis). 
An  oil  for  burning  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  on  the  Continent 
the  plant  is  used  lor  fodder.  In  Britain  it  is  simply  a  mischievous 
weed,  in  some  parts  during  early  summer  rendering  the  corn- 
fields a  sheet  of  yellow  by  its  gaudy  flowers.  In  the  £.,  the 
leaves  of  S,  cemua  and  S,  Pekinemis  are  eaten,  and  S,  ramasa,  S, 
dichotomat  and  S,  glauca  (the  last  two  united  by  Dr.  Hooker  to 
Brassica  campestris)  are  cultivated  in  India  for  dieir  seeds,  where 
also  S.  juncia  is  grown  for  its  oil,  which  is  used  for  burning,  and 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  M.  of  Scripture  (Matt  xiiL  32)  is 
by  most  supposea  to  be  S,  nigra  (it  grows  to  15  feet  in  Pales- 
tine), and  by  others  a  species  of  Salvadara, 

Ihe  condimental  value  of  M.  depends  principally  on  a 
pungent  volatile  oil  containing  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  which 
IS  present  only  in  the  bkck  M.  seeds.  This  oil  is  not  devdoped 
till  the  M.  flour  is  wetted,  and  consequently  M.  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  use  by  moistening  it  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water, 
and  neither  hot  water  nor  vinegar  should  be  in  the  first  place 
mixed  with  it.  There  are  a  considerable  variety  of  recipes  for 
the  preparation  of  flavoured  M.  for  table  use,  in  which  flavoured 
vinegars,  spices,  ketchup,  &c.,  are  employed.  M.  is  also  much 
employed  as  a  stimulating  poultice  in  colds  and  inflanunatory 
disorders  of  the  chest.  For  poultices,  '  Rigollot's  leaves^'  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  coating  of  M.  on  paper,  are  very  convenient  and 
elegant. 

Medicinal  Properties  o/M. — The  powder  of  the  seeds  of  Sinapis 
nigra,  and  Sinapis  alba,  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and 
rubefacient  MusUird  poultice  is  prepared  by  mixing  2}  parts  of 
mustard,  2}  of  linseed  meal,  and  10  of  boiling  water.  The  two 
latter  should  be  mixed  first,  and  the  mustard  should  be  gradually 
added  while  constantly  stirring.  M.  poultice  is  u^d  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  inflammation,  neumlgic  pains,  and  spasms. 
M.  paper,  or  Charta  sinapis,  is  a  more  elegant  and  convenient 
preparation.  Before  application  to  the  skin,  it  should  be  dipped 
m  warm  water  for  about  fifteen  seconds.  Compound  liniment  of 
M.  is  used  as  a  stimulating  liniment  Oil  of  M.  is  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  black  M.  by  distillation  with  water,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  almost  instant  vesication  ;  it  is 
contained  in  the  compound  liniment, 

MustelldsB,  the  weasel-family,  belonging  to  the  Carnivorous 
order  of  Mammalia  (q.  v.).  In  this  famUy  the  animals  are  small 
in  size.  Their  bodies  are  long,  and  the  legs  short.  They  walk 
partly  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  and  are  hence  known  as  S^mi* 
plantigrade  camivora ;  the  truly  Plantigrade  forms,  such  as  the 
bears,  placing  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking. 
The  M.  have  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

MoB'tera  (It.  mostre,  from  Lat  monstrare,  *  to  show  *),  parades 
of  officers  and  men  for  inspection,  receipt  of  pay,  or  verification  of 
the  returns  sent  in  to  the  Admiralty  and  War-Office  (muster- 
rolls),  are  held  weekly  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  army  on  the  24th 
of  each  month. 

ttute,  a  little  utensil  composed  of  wood,  brass,  &c,  intended 
to  soften  or  deaden  the  sound  of  certain  musical  instruments, 
such  as  the  violin  or  comet 

Ma'tiny  (Fr.  from  meute  »  hneute, '  a  revolt ;  *  meule  =s  Lat 
mota  from  movere,  *  to  move  or  stir ')  is  a  word  that  expresses  any 
kind  of  seditious  or  rebellious  conduct  on  the  part  of  soidien,  sail- 
ors, or  other  public  servants,  but  in  Great  Britain  the  Mutiny  Act 
refers  chiefly  to  the  first  of  these.  It  includes  the  planning,  investi- 
^ting,  or  taking  part  in  any  insurrection  against  authority,  the  £ul* 
mg  to  use  the  means  in  your  power  to  suppress  it,  or  to  give  infor* 
mation  to  your^uperior.  Under  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  the  sove- 
reign may  form  Articles  of  War  (q.v.)  and  constitute  courts-martial 
(see  Court-Martial  and  Martial  Law),  with  power  to  try 
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criminals  in  accordance  with  the  articles,  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  This  Act  was  6rst  passed  in  1689,  from  which  year 
it  has  been  passed  annually  with  some  alteration  in  its  provi- 
sions, but  without  change  in  any  radical  point,  such  as  the  depen- 
dence of  a  standing  array  on  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  the 
subjection  of  soldiers  to  tlie  civil  law.  It  is  provided  that  any 
officer  or  private  soldier  who  shall  excite  a  mutiny  or  join  it,  or 
knowing  of  it  shall  not  give  notice  to  tlie  commanding  officer, 
or  who  shall  desert,  or  sleep  at  his  post,  or  leave  it  before  he  is 
relieved,  or  hold  correspondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  use 
violence  to  his  superior  officer,  or  disobey  his  lawful  commands, 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  or  such  minor  penalty  as  a 
court-martial  may  inflict.  The  Act,  as  stated,  recognises  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  courts  ;  and  any  officer  or  private  accused 
of  a  civil  offence  must  be  delivered  to  the  civil  power.  Any 
commanding  officer  refusing  to  deliver  the  accused  will  be 
cashiered  (see  Cashiering). 

Mutt'on  (Fr.  moutoHy  *a  sheep')  is  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
sheep.  The  best  M.  is  obtained  from  animals  from  four  to  five 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  seldom  sheep  are  kept  more  than  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  flesh  of  Southdown  and  of  blackfaced 
sheep  is  esteemed  the  sweetest.  M.  contains  considerably  more 
fat  and  much  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  beef,  but  next  to  beef 
it  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  flesh-food. 

Mutt'ra  {Afa/Aurd)f  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Agra,  and  97  S.E.  of  Delhi. 
Pop.  (1872)  59,281.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  mentioned  by  Arrian 
and  Pliny,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  religious  centre  in 
the  Buddhist  period.  But  it  is  most  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
birth  and  adventures  of  Krishna,  and  as  such  it  is  crowded  by 
Vishnuvite  pilgrims,  for  whose  guidance  there  are  1400  families 
of  Chowbays,  a  sect  of  Brahmins.  The  river  is  lined  with 
ghauts  or  bathing-places,  built  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  sandstone.  M.  has  twice  been  sacked  by  the  Mohammedans : 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni  in  1017,  who  carried  off  untold  wealth 
from  the  golden  and  bejewelled  idols,  and  again  by  the  Afghans 
in  1757.  It  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1803  from  the  French 
adventurer  Perron,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief  from  Scindiah. 
Its  trade  is  now  very  great,  and  its  merchants  are  reckoned 
extremely  wealthy.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Jumma  Musjid 
of  Auningzebe,  the  Observatory  of  the  Rajput  Prince,  Jey  Singh, 
now  both  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  and  the  residence  and  Jain  temple 
of  Paruckji,  the  former  treasurer  of  Scindiah,  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  banker  in  India. — The  district  of  M.,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  Jumna  river,  and  watered  by  the  newly-opened  Agra 
Canal,  has  an  area  of  161 2  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of 
887,689.  The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millets,  pulses,  and 
sugar-cane.  It  contains  the  hills  of  Goverdhun,  among  which 
lies  Brindabun,  the  scene  of  the  amorous  youth  of  Krishna. 
See  Travels  of  a  Hindoo^  by  Baboo  Bholanauth  Chunder  (Lond. 
1869). 

Mu'za  (Arabic  form  of  Hebr.  Mdshth,  *  Moses  *)  Ben-Nas- 
ser  (Abti  Abd  el  Rahman\  a  famous  Arab  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Mecca  in  640.  Being  appointed  governor  of  Africa  by  the 
calif  Walid  I.,  he  reduced  (703-9)  all  the  country  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Morocco.  After  this  he 
sent  into  Spain  his  lieutenant  Tarik,  who  quickly  overran  Anda- 
lusia, worsted  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  at  the  river  Guadalete, 
and  took  Toledo,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  next  summer 
M.  entered  Spain  with  18,000  men,  took  Asido  (now  Medina 
Sidonia),  Beja,  Merida,  and  Saragossa,  and  sent  his  son  Abd  el 
Aziz  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  he  himself  leading 
his  troops  into  Catalonia.  After  the  greatest  success  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  M.  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
mountain-lands  of  Galicia,  when  an  order  from  the  calif  sum- 
moned him  and  Tarik,  who  had  long  been  rivals,  to  Damascus. 
Before  their  arrival  Walid  died,  and  the  new  calif,  Suleiman, 
deposing  both  generals,  fined  M.  in  a  sum  equal  to  ;^8o,ooa 
The  calif  having  caused  Abd  el  Aziz,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  to  be  beheaded,  M.  soon  after  died 
of  grief  (7 1 8). 

Mycelium.  Immediately  on  the  germination  of  the  spore 
in  fungi  M.  is  developed.  It  is  a  living  matted  mass  of  cells 
in  a  resting  condition,  needing  only  suitable  surroundings  for 
rivification  and  renewal  of  the  species.  M.  has  a  great  tenacity 
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of  life,  and  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  perenniaL  In  sobstmce 
it  may  consist  of  simple  filaments,  loose  floccalent  misstt, 
branching  bundles,  pellicular  expansions,  or  compact  tnberoos 
masses  (as  in  Ergot)^  and  may  produce  its  'fruit  only  once  or 
repeatedly.  It  is  what  in  the  mushroom  is  called  'spawn.' 
The  M.  of  certain  fungi  that  did  not  pass  beyond  that  conditioa 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  genus  Rhizomorpha, 

Myce'nae,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  situated  m  th« 
N.E.  of  Argoli,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Perseus.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  in  his  time  was  it 
the  head  of  Greece.  It  was  displaced  from  this  supremacy  by 
Argos,  after  its  destruction,  by  which  in  B.C.  468  it  rcfflamed 
desolate.  Its  ruins,  which  are  of  great  extent  and  remarkable 
interest,  include  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  the  largest  of  fire 
subterranean  buildings,  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
recently  attracted  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Myeirtis  (Gr.  myelos^  'marrow*)  is  the  term  employed  to 
signify  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
acute  inflanmiatory  stage,  or  M.  proper,  may  be  followed  by 
softening  or  ramollissement,  by  undefined  suppuration,  or  bt 
abscess.  The  most  common  affection,  however,  is  the  nmol- 
lissement,  or  serous  inflammation.  This  disorganisatioo  miy 
embrace  the  whole  substance  of  the  cord,  or  only  one  of  us 
columns  ;  but  the  centre,  or  grey  substance  of  the  cord  is  oscally 
more  softened  than  that  of  the  circumference  or  white  snr^cc 
M.  may  exist  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions ;  bat  it 
is  most  common  in  those  parts  which  contain  the  greatest  amoon: 
of  grey  substance,  the  lumbar  and  the  cervical  portions.  Ibe 
symptoms  of  M.  are,  in  general,  limited  to  the  parts  below  xsnt 
seat  of  the  disease,  but  they  are  occasionally  reflected  from  belov 
upwards.  The  first  symptom  is  numbness,  with  a  sensation  d 
coldness  extending  up  the  limb^the  arm  or  leg.  This  b  fol- 
lowed by  pain  in  the  back,  aggravated  by  pressure  on  the  sea! 
of  inflammation,  the  pain  being  succeeded  by  impaired  motica 
and  sensation  of  one  or  both  limbs,  followed  by  paraplegia,  or 
some  other  form  of  palsy.  If  one  side  only  of  the  coid  be 
affected,  the  symptoms  are  confined  to  one  side  only  of  the 
body ;  if  the  anterior  columns  be  affected  the  pardysis  u  thai  of 
muscular  motion  ;  but  if  the  posterior  columns,  the  more  pro- 
minent symptoms  are  those  of  sensation,  axKi  when  the  grry 
substance  is  implicated  the  function  of  reflex  action  is  inpaireii 
The  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms  indicates  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  spinal  lesion.  The  disorganisation  of  the  substance  of  ^ 
cord  causes  paralysis,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the 
seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  disease  is  r^n- 
ated  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  death  may  speedih 
follow  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  diaphragm  aivl 
other  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  when  it  extends  thionghcn! 
the  cord  to  the  fifth  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  upper  extremities 
and  those  parts  which  receive  their  nerve  power  from  a  lo«tr 
level  of  the  cord  are  paralysed.  M.  is  thus  dangeroos  to  \^.t 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected. 

Myg^ale,  a  genus  of  Arachnida  or  Spiders  having  Urgehairr 
bodies,  four  breathing  sacs,  and  only  two  pain  of  sfimHerdi  cf 
silk-secreting  organs.  The  eyes  or  ocelli  are  eight  is  nuclc. 
The  M.  excavates  holes  in  the  earth,  and  closes  its  dwellizy:  ^T 
means  of  a  movable  lid«  Among  the  warions  species  may  te 
noticed  M.  avicularia  of  Surinam,  which  captures  small  birls' 
M.  cancerideSf  or  the  great  crab  spider ;  M,  niduJam  of  the  W- 
Indies,  which  makes  a  trap-door  to  its  nest ;  and  M.  Haisi 
of  America. 

Myhere'  {AfaiMr),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  thesase 
name,  in  connection  with  the  Baghelcund  Agency,  Central  lo^ 
128  miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad  by  raiL-^The  st^  of  M.  hasi^ 
area  of  about  400  sq.  miles;  pop.  70,000 ;  revenue^  jf  80OQ.  Tic 
title  of  Rajah  was  conferred  on  the  chief,  who  belongs  to  tb 

£ogi  or  mendicant  class,  in  consideration  of  looes  sasiaiaed  by 
im  from  the  construction  of  the  £.  Indian  Railway. 

Myhi  Caunta  (MaM  Kdntd),  the  generic  name  giveo  tot 
group  of  native  states  in  Gujerat,  India,  which  are  suborduuir 
to  one  political  agency  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  forct- 
ment.  They  number  seventy-nine  altogether,  of  which  by  ^' 
the  most  important  is  £dur  (q.  v.),  and  cover  a  total  ^'^^ 
4000  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  (1872)  of  447,00a     By  trctfT  ^^  °* 
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I  Bnioii  in  1811  ■he]'  par  ■  tribute  to  the  Guicowsr  of  Baroda  of 
(^i\S4fi,  whicli  it  coUected  uid  guaranteed  bf  the  Imperial 
GoTsmnat.    Utnj  reTaimt  have  lately  been  introduced.    The 

,  mhalaliBli  mosHf  beloDS  to  the  wild  tribe  of  Bheeti. 

Kylftb'ri^  a  genus  of  beetles  allied  to  the  blister  beetles 
(Cnuinr).  Some  species  have  also  blistering  properties,  and 
m  mcd  uider  the  name  of  '  blister-Sies '  to  produce  vesication, 
.V.  Ckitiiii,  (bond  in  Indi«  and  ChioB,  and  if.  J^stlini  of  S. 
Eon^  ue  thui  used. 


3'  flat-croim^  moUn  on  each  side.  The  front  feet 
'  wot  £*c-to«l ;  the  hinder  feet  hod  onlv  four  toes ;  and  the  two 
miR  Iocs  of  the  hind  feet   were  naillets.     Af.  robustta  is  a 


Mymwuiny'  (Mi^mamink),  the  chief  town  of  the  diitrict  of 
the  ome  nune  in  Bennl,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bnhmapmn,  160  mifes  N.K  of  CalcultL  Fop.  (1872)  82^3. 
It  is  sIm  Imoini  as  Nussitsbad. — The  dittriel  of  M.,  which 
\a  between  the  rirei  and  the  hills  of  Assam,  has  an  area  of 
6l9]sq.  milei,  Pop.  (1871)  3,349,917.  It  is  extremely  fertile, 
ind  forms  the  grtat  jute- prod uciD|[  tract  of  Bengal.  The  eiter- 
I  u]  tiulf  ii  mtirely  earned  on  by  river.  In  the  year  1875-76 
ibe  rcgiitoed  exports  were  valued  st  £\,yx),tloa,  including 
/J76,ooa  of  jute  and  j(,ifApV)  of  rice;  the  imports  were 
(^%^aa,  chiefly  piece^oods,  salt,  suesr,  ipices,  and  timber. 
The  chief  centres  01  trade  are  Bbyrub,  Bazar,  and  Koimgunje; 
The  ttiple  food-crop  is  lice. 


MTc  built  die  fiist  trcasnry. 

■ja'poorM  IJIfaiHfimri),  the  chieftownof  thediitrictof  the 
BUM  aame,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  E.  Jumna 
Caii,  717  mile*  N.W.  of  CalculU,  and  71E.  of  Agra.  Pop, 
'  (jSjj)  21,177.  During  (he  Mnlinyof  1857,  the  treasary  was 
pninved  by  the  bravery  o[  a  single  officer,  Lient  de  Kantiow  ; 
ud  the  Europeana  escaped  safely  to  Agis. — The  diilricl  of  M,, 
■tudi  is  bounded.  S.  hy  the  Jumna,  and  also  watered  by  the 
cual,  has  an  area  of  1696  aq,  milea.  Pop,  (1S71)  765,84;. 
Tile  crm  arc  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millets,  pulses,  and  sugar- 
cane The  export*  by  rail  to  Calcutta  include  wheat,  raw  cot- 
Ub,  ami  indiga 

Xyo^ilk  is  Ibe  term  used  in  ophthalnue  medicine  to  denote 
iIxxt-siRitedaets  or  near-sightedness.    It  is  the  opposite  con- 
liiliaa  of  Piubyapia,  or  long-sightedness. 
'     Xyoatftia.    S«e  FoKGcr-Ma-MOT. 

XyT'cUL,  a  latge  genus  of  Myrtaaa,  natives  of  the  tropics  ol 
Amcnca.  Tbe  fniiti  of  M.  lanatlata  have  a  stroiv  turpentine 
ixkisr,  ami  are  tiscd  by  the  Indians  for  making  ne<£laces,  if. 
'crit  pnxlucei  berric*  that  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste, 
.  for  whidi  reason  they  are  utilised  in  the  W,  Indies  for  culinary 
p>irpo$cs,  as  are  also  the  more  pungent  one*  forming  the  fruit 
of  U.  fimmlviifi. 

l^likp'odA  (Gr,  '  myriad-footed'),  a  class  of    Arthnpoda 
or  higher   Annnlosa  (<],   v.),  distinguished  by  the  large  nnm- 
.'<r  of  l^s,  the  pnaseiiion  of  two  antennte  or  feelers,  and  tbe 
il«ence  of  winss  ;  by  breathing  beine  carried  on  by  m 
<i  trackem  or  au-tubea  ;  and  l^  the   bead   alone  being 
llnctly  marked.      The  bodies  may  consist  of  from  10  to 
KCinenla.     The   M.  as  a  whole  present  vetr  many  points  of 
uiniiy  to  Insects  (q,  v.),  and  especially  to  the  larval  stage 
Hme  of  the   Ultei  animals.     Newport    long  ago  pointed 
thii  ful.  and  added  that  the  nervous  system  of   the  M. 
evRi  more  ne&rty  telaled  to  that  of  the  Aitmltdrs  or  wc 
ihu  to  that  of  Uie  larval  insects.     The  head  in  the  M.  bears 
m  antsuue,  and  mandibles — provided  with   poison-fangs 
centipedes — and  there  ore  maiillK  as  in  in»cta.     The  lep  t 
dinoMd  two  to  each  segment  of  the  body,  but,  as  seen  in  the 
w/^eAr,  two  segments  may  onite,  and  four  legs  thus  come  '- 
be  borne  oo  an  apparently  single  joint.     Tbe  digtithit  lyiUm 


divided  into  a  series  of  chambers,  the  blood-current  beiuf  propelled 
forwards,  or  in  the  direction  oflhe  head  as  in  insects.  The  briatk- 
int  vrgans  consist  of  Irachta,  or  air-hole*  opening  externally  by 
Jligma/a,  and  resembling  in  all  essential  pcnnti  (hose  described 
in  insects.  The  turivut  axil  exists  as  a  double  cord  in  CtUkpeda, 
of  which  group  the  Centipede  (q,  v.]  is  a  familiar  example,  but 
is  more  usually  found  as  a  single  cord.  The  otpins  of  st — 
comprise  simpit  lya  or  talli,  and  the  antennae  already  m 
tioned.  The  gattralivi  lysltm  in  the  female*  is  a  long  tubular 
ovary  opening  posleriorlyinthecenlipedes,  but  anteriorly  in  the 
millepedes.  Ilie  male  organs  are  aUo  tubular,  but  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  the  remale.  Tbe  M.  are  divided  into 
two  orders — Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha. 

Festit  M.  first  occur  in  the  coal  measures,  and  two  genera, 
Xyloban  and  Archiuhit,  are  found  associalol  with  fossil  coal- 
plants  which  they  doubtless  inhabited. 

Hyrlos,     See  CAi^DUiBEKsy  and  Gaia 

Mymtica'cew,  a  small  natural  order  of  Dicotyledons,  eon> 
sisting  of  trees  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  small  fiowen  in 
panicles  or  racemes,  and  a  one-seeded  flesh*  fruit  covered  with 
an  arillus.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and  pos- 
sess aromatic  and  acrid  properties,  A  red  pigment  made  from 
Fyrrheta  tingau  is  used  in  Amboyna  for  staining  the  teeth. 
For  the  most  important  species  see  NuTUBC. 

KTiutio  Add  (Ci^H^O.)  occurs  03  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg, 
butter,  and  otoba  fat.  From  the  latter  it  is  obtained  purest,  and 
that  most  easily  by  saponilication.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether ;  but  dissolves  m  hot  alcohol,  from  which  in  cooling  it 
crystallises  in  white  shining  laminx.     It  forms  myrisLates  with 

ICTrmecoph'agra,    See  Ant-batkk. 

Kyrob'aloiu  are  the  astringent  fruits  of  Tirmaialia  CJuMa 
and  T.  BtUeriea,  two  large  Indian  trees  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  CBmbrttatta.  Those  of  the  first  are  smooth  and  oval ; 
those  of  the  second  obscurely  five-angled,  and  covered  with  silky 
dowiL  Both  kinds  are  lately  impOTted  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  for  the  production  of  a  permanent  black  in  calico  printing. 
Emblic  M.  are  the  fruits  of  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  named  Embtka 
effidnalu.  In  the  East  Ihey  are  eaten  raw,  m 
meat,  or  pickled.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing 
black ;  and  the  seeds,  frail,  and'leavcs  are  employed  tor  vr-— - 
medicinal  purposes. 

l^irh,  an  aromatic  gum-resin,  of  which  three  dislbet  varie- 
ties are  known  to  the  trade.  lis  origin  is  still  enveloped  ir 
some  mystery,  but  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  it  is  an 
exudation  from  the  bark 
of  one  or  more  species  of 
BaUamodendron,  growing 
as  scmbby  spiny  trees  in 
S.W,  Arabia,  and  abont 
the  African  coast  from  S. 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Goarda- 
fui.  One  species  has  been  ,; 
called  Balsamodtndrt* 
Myrrha.  M.  has  been  an 
article  of  commerce  fioni 
the  most  remote  period. 
According  to  Scripture,  it 
was  highly  esteemed  more 
than  3500  year*  ago.  It 
was  primarily  valued   for  ^ 

burning  u  incense  in  temples  and  public  worship  ;  but  by  Hip- 
pocratea  it  wos  used  medicinally  in  seveisl  diseases.  At  tne 
present  day  it  is  used  in  incense,  and  medicinally  as  a  stimu- 
lant, aromatic,  and  tonic  II  is  also  applied  externally  u  an 
ingredient  in  dentifrices,  and  is  considered  a  useful  oppllcation 
for  ulcerated  gums,  caries  of  tbe  teeth,  and  sunilar  aBeclions, 

Hynina'oea,  a  naluial  order  of  evergreen  shmba  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  firm,  smooth,  entire,  or  spiny  leave*; 
I  flowers  in  bOeral  spikes  or  loose  umbels,  and  frail  a  firm  haid 
I  berrj^.    They  are  widely  distributed,  abounding  in  the  islands  of 
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order  is  in  the  same  alliance  as  the  holly  and  jasmine  families. 
They  possess  no  special  medicinal  qualities,  but  many  are  onia- 
mental  as  hothouse  and  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  sundry 
species  of  Ardisa,  Jacquinia^  and  Myrsine. 

Myrta'cece,  a  large,  important,  and  interesting  order  of  trees 
or  shrubs  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually 
smooth,  and  entire,  bear  pellucid  dots,  and  frequently  have  an 
intra-marginal  vein.  The  flowers  vary  considerably,  and  the  fruit 
is  either  a  fleshy  dnipe  or  berry,  or  a  dry  hard  capsule,  open- 
ing by  fissures  at  the  apex.  They  are  distributed  over  all 
tropical  countries,  abound  in  Australia,  and  are  doubtfully  re- 
presented as  European  by  the  genus  Myrtus.  Many  of  the 
species  yield  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  others  furnish  valuable 
timber,  and  various  well-known  fruits  and  spices  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  order.  See  Allspice,  Brazil-Nuts,  Cloves, 
Eucalyptus,  Eugenia,  Guava,  LECYTHiDACEi«,  Myrtle, 
Pomegranate,  &c. 

Myr'tle  {Myrtus)  the  typical  genus  of  Alyrtacia^  principally 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  its  kidney-shaped  seeds  being 
enclosed  in  a  two  or  three-celled  berry  crowned  with  the  calyx 
lobes.  The  species  are  widely  scattered.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  common  M.  (J/,  communis) — so  well  known  by  its  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  and  scented  white  flowers,  and  by  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  in  ancient  and  modern  writings — is  really  indi- 
genous in  Europe.  At  any  rate  it  is  now  thoroughly  established, 
and  even  in  the  S.  of  England  if  well  protected  is  sufficiently  hardy 
to  stand  the  climate.  The  dense  and  knotty  wood  is  esteemed 
in  turnery ;  the  aromatic,  pulpy,  black  fruits  are  eaten  fresh  or 
dried  as  a  condiment ;  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  a  prepared  oil  are 
used  in  perfumery;  and  a  Tuscan  wine  is  manufactured  from  it. 
It  is  also  in  requisition  for  bridal  ornament.  M.  Luma,  a  tree 
of  the  forests  of  S.  Chili,  grows  fully  lOO  feet  high  ;  the  wood 
is  very  hard  and  heavy.  M.  Nufnmularia^  a  trailing,  cranberry- 
like plant  of  Fuegia,  &c.,  produces  berries  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  Ai.  tomentosa  is  a  showy  shrub  of  India  and  China  ; 
the  dark  purple  berries  have  an  aromatic  sweetness.  Various 
other  species  of  different  warm  countries  also  yield  edible  fmits. 

My'sis,  a  genus  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.)  belonging  to  the  order 
Stomapoda  (q.  v.),  and  representea  by  species  popularly  named 
'Opossum  Shrimps,' from  the  fact  that  the  females  carry  the 
young  under  the  tail  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
The  eyes  are  stalked  ;  and  hence  the  name  Podophi halm  ate,  M, 
relicta  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden  and  N.  America ;  and 
another  species  is  the  M.  Chameleon  of  our  own  coasts.  M, 
flextiosus  IS  a  northern  species,  devoured  in  large  numbers  by 
salmon  and  other  fishes. 

Mysore'  (MaisUtni^  buffalo  town),  a  state  in  Southern  India. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  British  territory,  and  by  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  except  on  the  N.W.,  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  Bombay  districts  of  Dharwar  and  N.  Canara. 
It  occupies  the  broken  plateau  extending  from  the  E.  to  the  W, 
Ghauts.  The  general  elevation  is  2000  feet,  and  dru^Sy  huge 
isolated  rocks  on  which  former  chieftains  placed  their  forts,  are 
everywhere  conspicuous.  Mountains  cover  a  large  area,  infested 
by  tigers,  elephants,  bisons,  and  wild  dogs,  but  productive  of 
teak  and  sandal-wood,  and  now  in  some  parts  cultivated  with 
coffee,  cardamoms,  and  a  little  cinchona.  The  highest  peaks 
reach  a  height  of  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea- level.  The 
rivers  are  the  Cauvery  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Tunga  and  the 
Bhudra,  tributaries  of  the  Kistna.  There  are  several  beautiful 
waterfalls.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  not  much  over  30 
inches,  though  in  the  W.  Ghauts  180  inches  have  been  registered 
in  the  year.  Irrigation,  therefore,  is  a  necessity,  which  was 
recognised  of  old  by  the  Hindu  rulers.  It  is  practised  from 
canals  cut  along  the  river  valleys,  and  from  tanks.  The  total 
number  of  tanks  is  37,682,  but  many  of  these  are  in  disrepair. 
The  largest  is  40  miles  in  circumference.  The  drought  of  1876- 
77  affected  M.  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of  S.  India, 
and  in  Bangalore  itself  the  mortality  from  actual  starvation  was 
very  great.  The  staple  crop  is  ragee  {Eleusine  corocano) ;  other 
crops  are  rice,  gram,  oilseeds,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  the 
areca  and  cocoa-nut  palms.  In  1874,  111,597  acres  were  under 
coffee,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  owned  by  Europeans ; 
the  export  was  2749  tons,  valued  at  ;f  305,000.  In  the  same 
fear,  43,798  acres  were  under  cotton.  TTiere  is  a  famous  breed 
of  cattle  called  the  amrit  mahal^  the  property  of  Government, 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hyder  Ali  for  miliurr 
uses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  unrivalled.  Sheep  also  are  laqgcy 
bred  for  their  wool,  and  a  Merino  cross  has  been  introdaccL 
The  total  area  is  29,325  sq.  miles,  divided  into  three  adzmiii>' 
trative  divisions,  and  subdivided  into  eight  districts.  The  pc^. 
(1871)  is  5|055,4I2,  or  an  average  of  187  to  the  sqaareinik. 
Hindus  form  96  per  cent.,  and  there  are  26,000  Christians.  Pre 
languages  spoken  are  Canarese,  Telugu,  and  HindoslanL  A 
native  force  is  maintained,  apart  from  the  British  cantonments  w 
Bangalore,  of  2000  cavalry,  called  silladars^  and  2400  iniiniry. 
The  police  numbers  6044  ofllicers  and  men.  In  1874  tbt^e 
were  2310  government,  aided,  and  unaided  schools,  atten^id 
by  46,212  pupils.  The  total  revenue  amounts  to  j^i, 020,972 
per  annum,  of  which  three-fourths  come  from  the  land,  whkh  i^ 
settled  individually  with  the  cultivators  at  a  money  rent,  for  a  tcir* 
of  thirty  years,  according  to  the  Bombay  method.  The  gene:?! 
system  of  administration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Madras  Piys^ 
dency.  The  seat  of  government  is  Balangalore  (pop.  142,5131; 
M.  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Rajah ;  and  Seringapatam  is 
the  historic  capitaL  A  branch  of  the  Madras  Railway  nins  (0 
Bangalore.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton- weaving,  blanket' 
making,  brass  and  copper  ware,  and  iron.  Gold  is  sopposA: 
to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total  exports  are  esti- 
mated at  ;f  1,500,000,  chiefly  coffee,  betel  nuts,  rice,  asdcoctcn 
goods  ;  the  imports  at  ;C2,300,ooo^  chiefly  European  piec^goods, 
salt,  wheat,  and  silver. 

The  Hindu  dynasty  of  M.,  which  is  of  the  Yadu  crtf, 
akin  to  the  Rajput,  and  whose  family  name  is  Wadeyar,  (h':> 
from  about  1400.  It  rose  to  prominence  in  1609,  vbes 
Seringapatam  became  the  capital,  and  it  was  overthrown  i^ 
Hyder  Ali  in  1766,  to  be  restored  by  the  British  after  thedaii: 
of  Tippu  Sultan  in  1799.  In  accordance  with  the  conditijcs 
of  the  treaty  of  1799,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  GoTeracf- 
General  of  India,  intervened  in  1832  to  restore  order  to  the 
finances  and  peace  to  the  country.  The  state  has  ever  nnce  bea 
directly  administered  by  British  officials ;  but  it  has  been  la- 
nounced  that  when  the  present  Rajah,  who  was  bora  in  l$6:, 
shall  attain  the  age  of  eig^teenyears,  the  government  will  be  con- 
ditionally intrusted  to  him.  The  European  officers  of  the  adieu* 
istration  are  now  being  gradually  superseded  by  natives^  S«t 
the  Annual  Administration  Reports  of  Af^  and  the  GasdUer*' 
M.f  by  Lewis  Rice  (Bangalore,  1876) ;  Buchanan's  7«rw7/n"« 
Madras  through  Mysore^  Canara^  and  Malabar  ;  V/iOa'^uUn^ 
cal  Sketches, 

Mysore,  capital  of  the  preceding  state,  lies  is  a  vailej  b^ 
tween  two  ridges,  10  miles  S.  of  Seringapatam,  has  a  po\ 
(1871)  of  57,815.  It  was  foimded  about  1524  as  the  first  ^^ 
of  the  existing  Hindu  dynasty.  Tippoo  Sultan  attempted  i*- 
raze  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rebuilt  after  his  death.  Tit 
fort  contains  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  which  is  ornamented  wiit 
wood  and  ivory  carving.  Here  is  an  old  throne,  the  natiotu 
emblem  of  royalty,  made  of  fig-wood  overlaid  with  iy<xj  ari 
gold  and  silver.  The  British  Residency  is  a  large  building,  i*- 
the  house  is  still  pointed  out  where  the  Duke  of  Welling' «i 
lodged.  The  only  manufacture  is  cotton- weaving. — The  dU^i 
of  M.,  which  occupies  the  extreme  S.  of  the  state,  has  an  area  cf 
4128  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  943,187.  It  is  traveiscd  by  tic 
Cauvery  river.  Wild  elephants  are  abundant,  and  the  bfK-i 
of  cattle  is  famous.  There  are  special  manufactures  of  tdif- 
sugar,  leather,  blankets,  carts,  a  taimery,  and  works  (of  o.^- 
pulping. 

Mys'tagOgpie  (Gr.  mystes^  'one  initiated,*  and  0;*.?^  '> 
guide '),  a  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek  itiigioa,  i^" 
which  it  signified  one  who  assisted  those  who  were  bcia;  it'- 
tiated  into  the  mysteries^  in  the  early  Christian  Chnrchj»»» 
sometimes  applied  to  the  priest  or  catechist  who  prepared  uI^ 
chumens  (q.  v.)  for  baptism  and  confirmation.  Hence  A^-"* 
gogia  was  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  ceremonies  ^^ 
services  of  baptism  and  the  euchanst, 

Mys'terieB  (Gr.  mysteria,  from  mued^  *  I  initiate  ;*  c^  •*" 
*  to  be  shut  *)  ori^nated  in  that  love  pf  speaking  in  parablcN  i 
conveying  esoteric  doctrines  by  outward  signs  and  cercBi"'»f> 
that  is  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  places,  bat  is  more  cs;)a 
ally  familiar  to  the  Eastern  mind.  The  Eleusintan  and  EiTr-^^ 
M.,  the  rites  of  the  Idaean  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  of  Dion>^s-»  ^ 
Thebes  and  Delphi,  the  formulae  of  Rosiciucianism  and  frac* 
masonry,  alike  present  the  feature  of  a  somethixig  hiddea  uv^ 
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I  the  profiuie  vulgar,  and  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.    What 
'  thit  sometiiing  was  it  is  now  ahnost  impossible  to  determine. 
Some  historians  have  believed  that  the  Eleosinian  KL  (q.  v.)  were 
I   local  in  their  significance,  and  enshrined  the  elements  of  an  older 
Pdosgic  iaith,  mnch  as  the  Knight-Templars  were  suspected  of 
Crypto-Judaism.    Others,  again,  have  sought  to  trace  the  M.  of 
^ST?^  Gieeoe,  S^rria,  and  India  to  the  common  root  of  nature- 
woc^p,  maintainmg  that  the  adoration  of  the  linga  of  the  Hin- 
I  di&— answering  to  the  Gr.  phaUos  and  the  Heb.  ashtra  ('  grove  * 
I  in  A.  V.) — underlay  the  rites  of  Isis,  Adonis,  Thammuz,  &c. ; 
while  the  corresponding  symbol  of  the  yani  or  argha  ('  boat ') 
I  fcappears,  they  tell  us,  m  the  myth  of  Argo,  and  consequently  in 
the  Dionysiac  worship.    Our  knowledge  of  the  gross  licentious- 
ness prevailing  in  the  M.  of  Isis,  which  caused  their  prohibition 
It  Rome,  is  certainly  a  confirmation  of  this  theory.     See  Lecky, 
Uistff^  tf  RaiwneUism  (voL  iL) ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece  (part 
i.  ch.  l)  ;  and  MiJman,  History  of  ChrisHanUy  (vol  i.  ch.  i«). 

I 

VTiteriec,  Xir'aole  Flays,  and  MoralltieB  are  the  names 
girento  certain  theatrical  representations  which  were  popular 

•  driring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  modem  drama 
in  Earope.  Mysteries  were  religious  dramas  which  dealt  with 
cardinal  events  in  Scripture,  and  especially  with  the  mystery  of 
the  Nativity,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  Miracle  Plays 
tet  forth  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  ,of  the  CathoUc 

'  Qnrcfa  ;  while  Moralities  or  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  intended 
to  inculcate  ethical  lessons  by  means  of  abstract  and  allegorical 
chiTMters.  But  in  many  cases  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  mark- 
ing off  the  one  dass  of  plays  from  the  otners,  and  while  in  France 

I  the  tcrai  mystire  was  applied  to  all  religious  dramas,  in  England 

I  the  word  mystery^  as  applied  to  a  play,  was  never  in  use.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  mediaeval  religious  plays  with 
thecUisic  Greek  drama,  to  which,  it  has  been  said,  they  are  linked 
bf  the  pbys  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  which  scriptural 
lulijects  are  cast  into  the  forms  adopted  in  Greek  tragedy.  But 
(his  ^ew  is  probably  incorrect,  the  true  origin  of  Mysteries  and 
Miracle  Plays  being  found,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  half-dramatic 
wrfonnance  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass.  Soon  after  Christianity 
hid  become  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire  tableaux 
were  established  in  churches,  setting  forth  scriptural  scenes ;  be- 
ndes  dumb  show,  dialogue,  and  lyrical  interludes  were  afterwards 
mtrodooed;  and  graduiuly  genuine  religious  plays  were  elaborated 
—the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  these  dramas  were  at  first  couched, 
giving  way  to  the  vernaculars  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
the  plays  were  performed,  and  goi^eous  dresses  and  costly 
theatncal  appliaiices  superseding  the  simple  stage  accessories 
of  earlier  times.  Tableaux  representing  scriptural  events  were 
adjonds  to  pablic  worship  in  the  5th  c.,  but  the  earliest  Mysteries 
proper  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  composed  in  France, 
aad  belong  to  abont  the  time  of  the  i  ith  c.  They  are  in  Latiiu 
lite  eariiot  Miracle  Plays  of  English  origin  are  those  based 
^ly  00  the  New  Testament,  partly  on  the  legends  of  St 
S'lcholas,  ascribed  to  Hilarius,  a  monk  bora  in  England 
about  the  beginning  Qf  the  12th  c  Mysteries  were  generally 
wnttctt  in  short  verses  with  alternate  rhymes,  and  were  not 
divided  iqto  acts,  but  into  days  of  representation  ;  a  connected 
Knet  of  Mysteries  or  Mifacle  Plays  being  generally  exhibited  at 
the  great  festivals  of  Whitsuntide  and  Corpus  Christi,  the  entire 
peiformance  occupying  four  or  sometimes  even  eight  days.  At 
bnt  these  plays  were  solelv  under  ecclesiastical  management,  but 
ifteraanis  they  were  performed  by  the  memben  of  the  trades  or 

eand  by  such  asaodations  as  the  Confrhres  de  la  Passion  in 
^-i.  In  England,  the  parish  'clerks^  (clergy)  took  a  large 
part  in  Peribnning  Miracle  plays — ClerkenweU  in  London  deriv- 
ug  its  luune  from  performances  of  religious  dramas  by  the  parish 
clerks  of  Londod  m  1590  and  1409.  Chaucer  says  of  his  clerk 
Ahioloo: — 

'  Sonctimcs  to  show  his  lightness  and  maistrie 
He  playeth  Herod  on  a  scaffold  high.* 

Of  the  varioos  sets  of  plays  performed  bv  the  English  guilds, 
three  great  collections  remain,  known  as  the  Chester  Piays,  the 
Woi^eU  PUfytf  and  the  Coventry  Plays,  The  Chester  Plays, 
twenty.four  in  number,  were  written  by  Ralph  Hi|[den,  a  monk 
of  Sl  Werbuigh's,  Chester,  and  were  first  acted  m  1327.  An 
edition  of  these  pUys,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  was  pub- 
Tuhed  by  the  Snakespeare  Society  in  1S43  and  1S47.  The 
Woktfieli  or  Towndey  Plays^  thirty-two  in  number,  were  written, 


^ 


it  is  supposed,  by  an  Au£iistinian  monk  of  Woodkirk,  near 
Wakefield,  and  display  a  numour,  liveliness,  and  pathos  that 
render  them  superior  to  the  other  collections.  An  edition  of 
these,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  glossary,  was  issued  by  the 
Surtees  Society  in  1836.  The  Coventry  Plays^  a  series  of  forty- 
two,  were  mainly  written  about  147a  An  edition  of  them,  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Halliwell,  was  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society 
in  1S41. 

In  general.  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  were  disfigured  by 
ribaldry  and  coarse  buffoonery ;  and  a  purely  comic  interlude, 
styled  The  Shephera*s  Play,  was  generally  introduced  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  portions  of  the 
series.  Miracle  Plays  retained  popularity  in  England  down  to 
the  1 6th  c,  one  of  them  bein^  acted  at  Coventry  in  1580.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  these  dramas  early  gave  way  to  witty, 
blight,  and  reckless  farces  satirising  the  clergy,  which  were  per- 
formed by  lay  companies  or  hy  vagrants;  while  in  Southern  Ger- 
many the  old  religious  drama  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  a  Miracle 
Play  being  represented  in  the  present  century  at  intervals  of  ten 
yeai-s  by  the  peasants  of  Ober-Ammei^u  (q.  v.). 

The  Moralities  must  not  be  r^arded  as  marking  a  distinct 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  drama,  as  connecting  the  English 
Elizabethan  plays  with  the  mediaeval  Mysteries.  The  love  of 
allegory,  which  prevailed  during  certain  epochs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  found  scope  in  the  creation  of  these  symbolical  pieces,  or 
interludes  as  they  are  frequently  termed^  which  grew  up  along- 
side of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  but  never  rivalled 
the  popularity  of  the  latter.  Moralities  first  became  generally 
known  in  England  as  a  form  of  entertainment  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  attained  their  greatest  literary  merit  as  well  as 
their  widest  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  this 
form  of  the  drama  was  adopted  by  several  of  the  Reformers  as  a 
vehicle  for  satire  on  the  abuies  of  the  age.  A  salient  feature  of 
the  Moralities  was  the  part  played  in  them  by  the  characters 
styled  the  Devil  and  the  Vice,  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  de- 
moniacal jester,  whose  function  was  to  beat  and  flout  the 
superior  fiend  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  The  Vice 
is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  as  *the  old  Vice,'  'the  formal 
Vice,  Iniquity,^  &c.  He  is  also  alluded  to  in  Jonson's 
Staple  of  Ahrv.  Among  the  oldest  existing  Moralities  in  Eng- 
lish are  The  Castle  oj  Perseverance,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  relates  the  siege  of  the  Hutnanum  Genus, 
in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  by  Uie  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  Tke 
Worla  and  the  Child,  a  play  written  abont  1520;  Every  Man, 
an  earnest  Catholic  piece  produced  about  1531  ;  Lusty  Juventus, 
composed  by  one  R.  Wever,  in  the  times  of  £d ward  VI.,  a  very 
interesting  play  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation;  and 
John  Skelton's  Magnyfycence,  a  vigorous,  lively  piece  distin- 
guished by  the  writer's  characteristic  ingenuity  in  rhyming  and 
wealth  of  racy  diction,  Magnyfycence  was  written  about  1 520^  and 
is  included  in  Dyce's  edition  of  Skelton*s  woiks  (2  vols.  1843). 
But  the  best  of  all  the  Moralities  produced  in  England  or  Scot- 
land is  Sir  David  Lindsay's  ScUire  of  the  Three  Estates,  pro« 
dnced  in  1535.  (See  Lindsay.)  The  Moralities  survived  in 
England  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  though  they  had 
long  before  that  been  completely  eclipsed  l^  the  rise  of  the 
true  English  drama.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to 
vary  considerably  in  their  character,  real  historic  personages 
being  introduced  amid  their  allegorical  figures,  as,  for  example, 
in  Bale's  King  Johan.  The  term  Morality  was  applied  in 
France  to  plays  partly  similsu'  to  their  Engli^  namesaxes,  but 
in  general  far  sprightlier,  and  more  audaciously  satiric.  They 
give  valuable  glimpses  of  the  old  French  society,  and  are  farcied 
rather  than  didactic.  They  sometimes  contain  scriptural  per- 
sonages as  well  as  personibed  qualities  among  their  characters. 
They  were  popular  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  were 
represented  by  the  dramatic  fraternities  of  the  Basoche  and  the 
Enfants  sans  soucu 

Collections  of  French  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  have  been 
made  by  Monmerque  and  Michel  (Par.  1 839)  and  Jubinal  (Par. 
1837).  Mone  has  done  the  same  service  for  Germany  in  his 
Deutsche  Schauspiele  des  Mittelalters  (Quedt  1841).  See  Ward's 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  (Lond«  1875),  Hazlitt*s 
edition  olDodsUy's  Select  Collectionof  Old  English  Plays,  Collier's 
History  of  English  Dramcttic  Poetry,  Wright's  Early  Mysteries 
and  other  Latin  Poems  (Lond.  1838),  Gidel's  Histoin  de  la 
Littirature  Francaise  (Paris,  1875),  Wilkens'  GeschkhU  des 
geistlichen  Spiele  m  Deutschland  (Gott«  1872}. 
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Mys'ticism  has  been  defined  as  the  Christian  form  of  Pan- 
theism. A  tnystes  was  one  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  mysteries — one  to  whom  secret  things  had  been  revealed. 
Hence  a  mystic  came  to  mean  one  who  claimed  to  know,  either 
by  intuition  or  by  inward  revelation,  what  was  hidden  from  other 
men.  And  as  these  two  methods  have  generally  been  assumed 
to  be  identical,  M.  includes  i.  *  All  those  systems  of  philoso- 
phy which  teach  eiiiier  the  identity  of  God  and  the  soul,  or  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  Infinite.'  In  this  sense  the  panthe- 
ism of  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  the  theosophy  of  the  Sufis, 
the  Eg>'plian  and  many  forms  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  modern  system  of  Spinozism,  are  all  mystical.  2.  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  who  believe  in  a  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  recognise  a  higher  form  of  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  fellowship  with  God  as  the  eflect  of  the  influence, 
are  reganled  as  mystics  by  those  who  discard  the  supernatural 
from  religion  altogether.  3.  The  epithet  of  mystic  has  been  ap- 
plied to  any  system  of  philosophy  or  religion  which,  like  Schleier- 
machei's,  assigns  more  importance  to  the  feelings  than  to  the 
mtellect.  4,  M.,  as  known  in  Church  History,  has  generally  been 
a  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Church.  Mystics  in 
this  field  have  been  dividctl  into  two  classes ;    Theosophists, 

*  whose  object  is  knowledge,  and  with  whom  the  organ  of  com- 
munication   with   God   is   the    reason;'    and    Mystics   proper, 

*  whose  object  is  a  pure  and  ha])py  life,  and  with  whom  the 
organ  of  communication  is  the  feelings.'  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  M.  in  the  first  forms  of  Monachism  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  in 
Montanism  (q.  v.).  'Ihe  father  of  thoroughgoing  M.,  however, 
was  the  Pseudo-Dionysuis  (q.  v.),  whose  writings  appeared  about 
523.  His  theology,  which  was  founded  on  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.), 
had  much  influence  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  originators  of  the  later  M.  were  those  Schoolmen  who  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  claims  of  speculative  piety  with  those  of 
scientific  theology,  and  have  hence  been  called  the  Dialectical 
Mystics.  These  Mediaeval  Mystics  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes  :  I.  The  Mystic  Scholastics,  who  held  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Church,  ^.^f.,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Norbcrt,  Hugo  and 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  &c. ;  II.  The  Heretical  Mystics,  e.g.y 
Scotus  Erigena  (pantheistic),  Eckhart,  Ruysbr<»ck,  &.Q.  ;  III. 
The  Latitudinarian  Mystics,  an  intermediate  class,  e.i^.y  Von 
Colin,  Tauler,  Suso,  Gerson,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  The  mys- 
tical school  of  writers  was  continued  in  the  l6th  c.  by  such  men 
as  Paracelsus,  Weigel,  Boehme,  &c.,  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  Swedenborg,  Heinrich,  Stilling,  and  I^vater.  Special  forms 
of  M.  are  noticed  under  Pietism  and  Quietists.  See  Ho<lge's 
Syst.  Th(ol.  (Edinb. -1873),  Plagenbach's  Lchrb.  d.  Dogmengesck, 
(Eng.  trans.  1S47),  Ullman's  Rfjontters  bifore  the  Reformation 
(Eng.  trans.  1856),  Bampton  Latures  for  1824, 

Mythorog^,  Compar'ative.  Wherever  speech  is  uttered, 
tales  are  told — tales  that,  whether  couched  in  stately  epic  or 
lowly  nursery  rhyme,  narrated  by  an  Andersen  or  in  a  Bushman's 
kraat,  whether  beautiful  or  grotesque,  repulsive  or  sublime,  have 
all  one  common  feature — their  indefinable  antiquity.  The  Arthur 
of  Tennyson  is  the  same  Arthur  from  whom  the  everlasting  hills 
received  their  names ;  Lafontaine's  milkmaid  had  broken  her 
pot  in  India  two  thousand  years  before  ;  and  the  siege  of  Troy 
forms  the  subject  alike  of  Homer's  ///<7</and  of  a  Suffolk  *  horkey 
ballad.'  To  solve  the  origin  of  these  tales  or  myths  (Gr.  viythoi)^ 
as  they  are  called,  is  the  problem  of  the  science  of  M.  Bacon, 
with  many  of  the  old  philosophers,  read  in  them  allegories 
invented  by  priests  for  the  conveyance  of  esoteric  doctrines. 
Tlie  Sphinx,  he  explains,  is  science ;  her  talons,  arguments  and 
axioms;  while  CEdipus'  lameness  hints  how  through  overhaste 
men  fail  in  the  solution  of  her  riddles.  The  Euhemerist,  or 
historical  theory  again,  regarded  the  Centaurs  as  skilled  horse- 
men. Atlas  as  a  great  astronomer,  Priam  as  an  Eastern,  and 
Woden  as  a  Western  king.  Bocliart,  Vossius,  and  Huet  be- 
longed to  this  school,  only  that  they  sought  in  classical  M.  for 
traces,  not  of  profane,  but  sacred  personages,  identifying  Saturn 
with  Noah,  Vulcan  with  Tubal  Cain,  and  Typhon  with  Og  the 
King  of  Bashan.  So,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone,  its  latest  and  ablest 
exponent,  discovers  in  myths  the  relics  of  a  corru]Ued  revelation, 
granted  by  God  to  man  before  the  dispersion  of  Babel ;  Zeus, 
Hades,  and  Poseidon  representing  the  Christian  Trjnity,  Athene 
and  Apollo  dividing  the  Messianic  attributes,  and  Leto,  their 
mother,  shadowing  forth  the  woman  whose  seed  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head  {Homer  and  the  Homeric  A^e,  and  Juvetttus 
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Mundi).     The  clue  to  a  third  system  of  invesiigation  wis  fur* 
nished  by  Comparative  Philology.     The  science  that  had  tnc^l 
a  connection  between  the  Gr.  myie,  the  Lat.  mola,  the  Eng.  wj./, 
and  the  Erse  meiiey  detected  the  identity  of  names  in  my;ho!.> 
gies  so  widely  remote  as  the  Sanskritic  and  Celtic,  the  None 
and  Hellenic,  the  Slavonic  and  Iranian.     Dyu,  Zeus,  Jup:tcr. 
and  Tyr,  Varuna  and  Ouranos,  Sarvara  and  Cerbenis  Pam  -^lA 
Paris,  Sarama  and  Helene — these  and  a  host  of  other  nam^s 
phonetically  identical,  even  in  their  accent,  showed  that  the 
mythologies  of  the  Aryan  races  were,  like  their  langui;;tN  th* 
descendants  of  a  common  stock.     But  as  in  fiction  such  nm^rs 
as  Verisopht,  Deuceace,  or  Bareacres  suggest  the  chanctcrs   f 
those  who  bear  them,  so  does  the  mvthic  nomenclature  cor.v-:v 
to  the  philologist  a  no  less  pregnant  meaning.    One  comrron 
concept — that  of  the  powers  of  nature — is  seen  to  underlie  i: .e 
names  of  gods  and  heroes  in  the  Iliady  the  Zcftdaz'fs:a,  ard 
clearest  of  all  in  the  Fr^ti,  as  there  oftenest  are  those  names  usee, 
not  merely  as  proper  names,  but  as  appellative  nouns— L'sbi 
(Gr.  £os)f  Saranya  (Gr.  Erinys)^  and  Ahana  (Gr.  Atheni)  il 
signifying  the  *dawn;*  Marut  (Lat.  Mars),  the  'storm-do'jd;' 
Varuna  (Gr.  OuraHi's),  the  *  sky,'  and  so  on  through  a  hund;^i 
other  instances.     How  comes  it,  though,  is  the  next  qufoUcr, 
that  the  early  myths  dwell  on  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  al 
other  subjects  ?     Because  to  primeval  man,  set  naked  m  n 
unknown  world,  nature  was  all  in  all.     He  hailed  the  warr:.i 
and  radiance  of  the  sun ;  like  a  child,  he  dreaded  the  horrr 
of  night's  darkness,   and  all  his  emotions  of  hope  and  iti: 
centred    around    the   glowing   disc,    for  which  his  stmg^ar^ 
faculties  of  speech  devised  a  hundred  names — the  Bnght,  li; 
Warm,  the  Riser,  the  Setter,  the  Victor,  and  the  Vanquiibei 
In  rude  and  early  languages  there  is  always  a  wealth  of  svn> 
nymes,  some  of  which  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  cither 
drop  wholly  out  of  use,  or  lingering  on  in  a  comer  of  the  bn  3, 
give  rise  thereafter  to  countless  misconceptions.    Thus  epithet?, 
originally  synonymous,  applied  by  man  to  his  vague  conccpu::i 
of  nature's  divine   phenomena,   were   certain  to  give  nse  to 
polytheism  ;  just  as  the  phrase    Daphne  flies  from  Apollo,' »..'., 
the  dawn  fades  before  the  rising  sun — first  used,  not  as  a  cun- 
scions  metaphor,  but  as  the  nearest  expression  of  a  visible  :2c:- 
would  invest  Apollo,  regarded  as  a  god,  with  anthropomorrh  ui 
attributes.     A  source  of  further  error  arose  from  the  iien::rc> 
tion  of  words  similar  in  sound,  but  of  a  different  meaning— ct 
daphne^  *  the  dawn,'  with  daphne,  *  a  laurel ;'  of  the  seven  ub  ::j 
or  *  bright  stars,'  with  seven  rikshas,  or  'bears,'  and  later  \«.iii 
seven  rishts  or  *  sages  ; '  of  Icukos,    *  shining,'  in  Lykaon '  v  -i 
Inkos,   *a  wolf  (whence  the  were-wolf  superstition);  and  ii 
more  recent  times  o{ fairies  'w\\\\  Pharisees, ^n^^  barni7cieth.t'Ai>V''\ 
barnacle  geese.     W^e  may  distinguish,   therefore,  four  stages  .1 
myth-making — (l)  The  Unconscious,  when  man  first  used  s^ci 
phrases  as  *The  brilliant  dawn  is  dead  ;'  (2)  The  Polyonym^is 
when  he  might  either  say  *  The  brilliant  {daphne)^  or  the  ^«j• 
born  {aphrodite),  dawn  is  dead  ;*  (3)  The  Anthropomorphous  la 
which  *  dead  '  would  cease  to  be  the  figurative  language  ot  ch:.:- 
hood ;    and   (4)  The  Homonymous,    when  Daphne  would  b; 
metamorphosed  into  a  laurel.      Not  that  these  stages  were  cv?: 
perfectly  distinct.     Like  the  Stone,   Bronze,  and  Iron  .Ages  ' 
Palaeontology  they  overlapped  one  another  ;  and  the  pnira^ 
signification   of  the  Aryan  dyu  survived  in  the  phrases  ^  ^ 
hydor  poici  and  sub  J.'ve  long  after  Zeus  and  Jupiter  had  t^kra 
their  places  in  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  pantheons.      Other  im- 
portant elements  in  the  later  development  of  M.  were— Chirj; 
of  surroundings  ;    the  localisation  of  myths  ;  and  iheir  px!  >-" 
embellishment.     That  the  Aryan  nations  went  forth  at  the.:  i:  - 
persion  carrying  with  them  a  common  M.  is  attested  bo'i^i  t'' 
corres)>onding  nomenclatures,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ajii  ^T 
countlessly  recurring  episodes.     For  instance,  Arthur's  Excal  t-^ 
answers  to  the  swords  of  Theseus  and  Odin  ;  and  the  om^ 
Achilles,  the  Persian  Isfendiyar,  and  the  Norse  Baldu:  are  a-&^ 
invulnerable  save  in   a  single  spot.     But  as  the  Larii;ii.i^c5  c< 
southern  differ  from  those  of  northern  Europe,  though  ii-"^ 
from  the  same  stock,  as  the  devil  of  the  negro  is  white,  ar.^  ih-' 
hell  of  the  Eskimo  a  region  of  frost  and  snow,  so  little  won  1^'  '\ 
in  the  Edda  and  Volsung  Tale  we  recognise  the  warnng,  r.::  '^• 
the  sun  with  night,  but  of  winter  with  summer,  if  sprj.:  ^' 
places  dawn,  and  dwarfs — not  giants — are  the  guardiani  0:  it- 
hidden  treasure.      Secondly,  in  numerous  myths  we  h^h:  oa 
mention  of  real  places  and  historic  personages — Troy  lai  C>jr- 
leon,  Arthur  and  Karl  the  Great.     Therefore,  say  the  EuheTrrr- 
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iiti^  these  myths  enshrine  the  genns  of  history.    But  is  not  the 
scene  of  The  Virginians  laid  mainly  in  London,  and  do  not 
General  Wolfe  and  Dr.  Johnson  walk  through  its  pag^?    Only 
when  the  mythologist  can  dissever  the  true  and  fictitious  in 
Thsckeny's  norel  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  English 
hUory,  may  he  hope  to  do  the  same  in  the  Iliad,  the  Nibel- 
ungen,  or  the  Arthurian  Cycle.      Still,  M.  had  undoubtedly 
been  at  all  times  deeply  tinged  by  past  and  passing  events,  by 
tinn's  fondness  for  patcfaiing  new  dotn  on  old,  although  to  what 
citeot  can  be  shown  only  by  external  evidence.    And  this  con- 
ducts us  to  our  closing  alignment    To  listen  to  many  advocates 
of  the  solar-mythic  theory,  one  would  imagine  that  no  incident 
couki  be  historical  because  enshrined  in  a  myth,  or  that  every 
nythic  episode  was  necessarily  solar  in  its  origin.    A  fallacy  like 
his  who  should  Dancy  that,  because  the  first  conception  of  a  pillar 
was  borrowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  trec^  therefore  every  succeed- 
ing pillar  must  reproduce  the  bark  and  knots,  and  nothing  else ; 
or  that  the  Paroaise  Last  of  Milton  contains  nothing  but  what 
nay  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  1    Whately  satirised  the 
eitia?aganoes  of  this  school  in  his  Napoleon  a  Solar  Myth, 
where  nAp61eoa= Apollon,  the  sun>god,  who  rises  in  the  eastern 
and  sets  in  the  western  waves ;  but  the  parody  falls  short  of 
reality,  as  contained  in  De  Gubematis'  Zoological  Af»  (2  vols. 
Lood.  1872)  and  the  works  of  sundry  of  his  followers.     No, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  the  poets  of  antiquity  a  power  that  must 
needs  be  conceded  to  Tennyson  and  Morris,  of  clothing  a  mythic 
ftkeletoa  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  poet's  new  thoughts  and 
experience^  oi  adding  and  taking  avray,  blending  and  harmonis- 
iog,  until  his   work,  substantiidly  the  same   as    Homer's  or 
Malory's,  grows  to  a  new  creation.    We  have  dwelt  exclusively 
00  the  mvus  of  the  Aryan  races,  because  theirs  alone  have  been 
idequately  inveitigiited,  and  of  theirs  alone  do  we  possess  ancient, 
sad  therefore  more  typical,  records.    But  other  mythologies— 


Accadian,  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  Iberian— exist  or  have  existed; 
and  what  their  character  was,  whether  solar  or  otherwise,  is  a 
question  affecting  the  Aryan  M.  itself.  That  mixed  mytholop;ies 
are,  like  mixed  languages,  a  thing  impossible,  that  the  Persians 
can  have  borrowed  nothing  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  Christendom  of  Judaism  is  at  least  opposed  to 
probability ;  and  why,  if  the  Bi^ue  folklore  of  to-day  is  purely 
French,  should  not  the  Celts  have  conversely  adopted  some- 
thing of  the  M.  of  the  conquered  Iberians?  A  word  as  to 
what  M.  was  not.  It  was  never  identical  with  religion,  one  whit 
more  than  Legend  (q.  v.)  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic 
system.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  recognise,  amid  all  their 
fantastic  pantheon,  a  one  Zeus,  'omniscient  and  omnipotent,' 
who  '  can  do  all  things,'  and  '  fulfils  the  praver  that  man  utters ' 
(Od.  iiL  26 ;  xiv.  444,  &c.) ;  but  that  the  mjthic  Zeus,  the 
intriguer  and  adulterer,  swayed  the  Hellenic  mmd  for  good  or 
ill  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  that  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail  had  any  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
Alsatian  folk-tale  of  St  Peter  and  the  Lamb's  Liver  upon  the 
dogma  of  the  In^libility.  See  Max  Miiller,  '  Comparative 
Mythology '  in  vol.  ii.  of  Ch^  from  a  German  Workshop^  and 
vol.  it  ot  the  Science  of  Language;  G.  Cox,  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations  (2  vols.  Lond.  1870) ;  Kelly,  Indo-Euripean 
Folklore;  Grinun,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (Gott.  1835) ;  Tyior, 
Primitive  Culture  (2  vols.  1871);  Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from 
the  Norse  (Edinb.  1857) ;  Welcker,  Gottcnlehre  (3  vols.  Gott 
1857-62);  Creuzer,  Symbolik  der  alter  Volker  (4  vols.  1810-12); 
Fiske^  Myths  and  Mythmakers  (Lond.  1873)  9  Savce,  PrmcipUs 
of  Comparative  Philology  (Lond.  1874);  and  Goldziher,  M.  among 
thcHArews  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1877). 


Myzl'ine.    See  Haopish. 
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ihe  rouHecnlTi  letter  ]n  the  Engl  is  li 
alphabet,  cones  ponding  lo  the  Greek 
nu  and  tlie  Semitic  min,  is  formed  by 
tlic  tongue  al  the  junction  line  of  tlie 
upper  teeth  and  palate,  and  pa^e9  mainly 
through  the  nose.  It  is  Iheiefore  a  nasal 
liquid,  and  an  impcTfect  mute.  N  is 
interchangeable  with  /,  as  lutuhKm,  aun- 
chien ;  is  niute  after  m,  as  hymn,  und 
Aft""""  often  before  K,  as  Coveot  (for  Convent) 

^^^^GarJen  ;  and  is  eitremeljr  liable  lo  be  improperly  affixed 
^^  or  taken  from  words,  as  nrntte  for  enee^  adder  for  imdiier, 
C"  *c.  With  the  Romans  N  stood  for  900,  and  with  a 
I  sttcke  over  it  for  9000  ;  while  as  an  abbreviation  it  now 
itsuallv  signilies  North.  It  also  appears  in  N,  B.  {noia  bent), 
N.  S.  (new  style),  a:c 

Naai,  a  small  river  or  rather  am  of  the  sea  in  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  running  due  S.,  and  forming  the  frontier 
separating  the  Bengal  district  of  Chittagong  from  that  of  Akyab 
in  British  Burmah. 

NooB  (Irish  Gael.  Ndt,  'a  fair,'  or  'meeting  place'),  the 
second  largest  town  in  eounly  Kildare,  Ireland,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  ao  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  3  S.  of  the  railway  station 
of  Salins.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster, 
and,  accordintr  to  bardic  history,  was  founded  by  l^wy  of  the 
long  hand.  The  great  mound  of  the  royal  palace  still  remains 
just  outside  the  town.  See  Joyce's  Irish  Naniti  of  Places  (voL 
i.  1869).  N.  received  charters  from  Henry  V.,  Eliiabeth,  and 
James  I.,  but  in  recent  times  it  has  greatly  declined,  though 
still  a  municipal  and  assiie  town,  with  a  court  house,  infantry 
barracks,  a  workhouse,  &c.     Pop.  {1871)  3660. 

Habatbn'anB.  In  Scripture  history  Nebajoth  was  the  lirst- 
bom  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  i  Chron.  i.  89),  and  father  of  a 
tribe  in  Western  Arabia  beside  the  tribe  of  Kedar  (Isaiah  tx.  7). 
Thistiibe  isbyjosepbus  (Ant.  i.  ia,4)  and  Jerome  (Gen.  ialoc.) 
identified  with  the  N.  or  Nabateans,  who,  according  to  these 
writer^  gave  their  name  to  all  the  region  from  the  Euphrates  to 
(he  Red  Sea,  and  who  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (about  B.C. 
160)  occupied  the  same  region  (I  Mace  v.  35,  ii,  33-37 ;  Jos. 
Anl.  xii.  8,  3).  During  the  height  of  their  power  the  country  of 
the  N,  embraced  the  whole  of  Eaora,  from  whicli  they  drove  the 
Edomites  (see  EdoM).  and  the  plahi  of  Arabia  lietween  the 
northern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mountains  of  Nejd,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Palestine  and  Bashan.  Be- 
:s  being  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  neatly  the  whole  commerce 
of  Western  Asia  was  in  their  hands.  From  their  capital  of  Feira, 
IS  of  whose  rock-hewn  buildings  yet  testify  to  their  great 
wealth  and  civilisation,  caravan  tracks  radiated  in  all  directions  ; 
I  Palestine,  Phranlcia,  Damascus,  Palmyra,  Mesopotamia,  to 
the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  Egypt. 
The  first  mention  ofa  king  of  the  N.  is  about  166  B.C.  (l  Mace 
All  their  kings  bore  the  title  of  Arelas  or  Obodas,  and 

juntry  was  calltd  Arabia  Pelriea  or  simply  the  kingdom  of 

Arabia.-  Herod  Antipas  married  a  daughter  of  the  Aretas  of  the 
me  (Jos.  .4  if,  xviii.  5, 1),  probably  the  same  who  captured  Damas- 
is  and  governed  it  liy  an  Ethnarch  (3  Cor.  xL  32).  The  first 
blow  to  their  prosperity  was  received  when  a  new  route  between 
the  east  and  west  was  opened  through  Egypt  The  kingdom 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  A.D.  105,  and  the  cities 
ruined  by  llie  Moliammedan  conquest. 

That  the  N,  were  Ishmaeliles  has  been  disputed  in  modetn 
times.  There  is  an  Arab  tribe,  the  Beni  Nabat,  believed  by 
Oriental  scholars  to  be  of  Aramean  or  Syro-Chaldcin  origin, 


who  in  the  lime  of  their  eaily  prosperity  inhabited  Oiilto  utj 
Mesopotamia,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  o!ij;n.  1 
cukure,  magic,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  science.  For  wias-  1 
ous  considerations  which  cannot  here  be  given,  it  is  beline<l  bi 
the  best  authorities  that  the  N.  are  identical  with  this  uckiii 
nation  of  Nabat.  , 

N'ablu«'.orNal)ulu»'(Cr.A'nj/e/(i,  'newdtyl.tlietadciii 
Shich/m,  and  former  capital  of  Samaria,  a  town  of  PjJeslint,  in 
the  valley  of  Erd-Mflkhna,  ij  miles  W.  of  Jacob's  Well.  loJ  J> 
N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  valley,  one  of  the  richest  in  PiIoIih, 
produces  abundance  of  figs,  giapes,  oranges,  and  olives,  u>d  tit  1 
town  has  manufactures  of  oil,  cotton,  soip,  Ac.  Fop.  ibwi 
10,000,  of  whom  500  are  Cbrislians,  ijo  Samaritan!,  icojen, 
and  the  rest  Moslems.  See  the  Rev.  J.  Mills,  lV.,a  Nvraiktti  , 
a  Thru  Months-  Risidenct  (Lond.  1877). 
Nabob,  an  English  cotmption  of  Nawaijb  (q.  y\ 
If  abonaBs'ftr,  Era  of,  in  Babylanian  chronology,  acunoica 
with  February  26,  747  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  invenlBi  t^  , 
Ptolemy,  as  it  is  not  the  system  of  the  Cuneifoim  uncripluxA 
nor  do  its  dates  agree  with  established  historic  ficts,  ucli,b 
instance,  as  the  deslruclion  of  Nineveh. 

Nach'imoT,  Paul  Stepanovitch,  a  Rusnan  idnunl,  ton  ' 
in  1S03,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  drcnmnaTigiled  llic  { 
globe  under  Sasaiev  (iSsz-z;),  was  present  at  the  baidc  of 
Navarino  (1827),  and  commanded  1  corvette  in  the  blocbdc  f^ 
the  Dardanelles  (1S30).  Appointed,  on  the  oulbtoik  <i\\\t 
Crimean  War,  to  the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet  ia  the  Bhck 
Sea,  he  annihilated  a  Turkish  squadron  off  Sioope  (KdtbiiIci 
30,  1853),  and  having  played  a  gailant  part  in  the  deJoKC  <i 
Sevastopol,  was  rai^  lo  the  rank  of  Admiral  (April.  iS-j).  1 
On  the  10th  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  stmckbyalwll". 
and  died  the  lollawing  day. 

Nocb'ocl,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Mettwi,  neu  the  Fro-  ! 
slan  frontier,  zi  miles  N.E.  of  Kontg^riiti,  famoni  asthescoc 
(27th  June  1866)  of  the  first  of  the  straggles  between  the  Fnusa 
under  Von  Steinmeti  and  the  Anslnans  imder  Rammio^  vi^i' 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 

Kacr*.    See  Mother  or  Pxarl.  | 

Na'dir  is  the  point  of  the  heavens  vertically  below  11   Ii  i)  < 

thus  diametrically  oppocite  to  the  Zenith  (q.  v.),  and  gcalK(i> 

cally  is  one  of  the  poles  of  the  true  hotiion. 


Khehit,  November  it,  i6S3.  He  commenced  life  ai 
chief  in  Khorassan,  but,  though  himself  belongiDg  lo  *  Tunu- 
man  tribe,  became  Ihe  national  leader  of  the  Petsisni  to  itiffi 
successful  attempt  lo  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  AfgliuH  ml 
to  recover  Armenia  from  the  Torks.  At  first  he  pcnniticd  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  family,  hut  in  1 736  he  hid  biittK^i 
crowned  Shah.  N.  extended  his  conquests  over  Georgis  "»J 
Afghanistan,  and  in  1738  occurred  his  celebrated  iniaiua  cf 
Hindustan.  He  sacked  Delhi,  and  is  related  to  hiR  brcsi:;^ 
back  with  him  a  treasure  of  twenty  milUons  sterling,  iodmlin;  Jx 
Kohinur  duimond  and  the  peacock  throne.  Onhisreton^ 
character  is  said  lo  have  changed.  He  became  avinciiMS  e^ 
tyrannical,  and  he  was  assassinated  June  lo,  1747.  N.'i  djnWf 
perished  with  him.  His  son  fiiuUly  liecame  an  oSittr  ia  tlK 
Austrian  service,  and  his  wealth  was  carried  off  bj  bis  uaBW 
Ahmed  Shah  Abda'i,  who  founded  the  Donoi  dpuif "' 
Afghanistan. 
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Niao'viiiA,  On.,  is  really  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  poets  whose 
wiitrngseriiice  genuine  power  and  originality.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Aulns  Geflius  (i  24),  who  characterises  his  famous  epitaph 
as  'plenum  superbise  Campanae/  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
Campttnian.  Klussntann,  one  of  his  most  careful  editors,  thinks 
be  was  1  RoBian  ;  but  the  above  expression  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  any  one  but  a  native  of  Campania.  N.  was,  however, 
thoroogfaly  Roman  in  character  and  sympathies.  He  came  to 
Rome  early,  but  from  the  uncertaintv  attaching  to  the  date  of 
his  birth^some  time  between  274  and  264  B.C. — it  is  impossible 
to  sajr  definitely  in  what  year.  N.  served  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
vhich  began  in  264  B.C  and  lasted  24  years.  He  produced  his 
fint  play  in  235  B.C.  Like  the  writers  of  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
he  employed  the  stage  as  the  arena  for  popular  invective  and 
politick  warfiure.  He  was  a  keen  partisan  of  the  plebeians,  and 
a  sworn  foe  to  the  senatorian  party.  In  addition  to  his  dram- 
atic works  he  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  War  in  the 
Satomian  metre — a  work  of  which  a  few  unimportant  fragments 
remain.  N.  also  wrote  *  ludi '  or  •  satirse.'  These  were  probably 
the  yehide  of  his  attacks  on  the  aristocracy.  For  a  lampoon  on 
the  Metdii,  preserved  by  Asconius  (see  Cic,  Verr,  L  10),  he  was 
indicted  by  one  of  the  family.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  a  libel  was  a  capital  offence.  N.  escaped  with  his  life, 
but  was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  triumviri  capitales. 
Confinement  brought  the  poet  to  a  recantation  of  his  imputa- 
tions, but  his  repentance  can  hardly  have  been  sincere,  as  a  fresh 
offence  had  soon  to  be  expiated  by  exile.  N.  died  at  Utica,  his 
self<hosen  place  of  banishment,  in  204  B.C.,  according  to  Cicero, 
Varro  and  Hieronymus  say  two  years  later.  See  Kluss- 
mann's  Life  and  Remains  of  N,  (Jena,  1843) ;  M.  J.  Berchem 
it  Cn.  NaviL  Poeta  VUadScripHs  (Munster,  1861)  and  Sellar's 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  (Edin.  1863). 

Has'voB,  or  Ereo'tile  Ta'moiir,  known  popularly  as 
Kother's  ITarlr,  consists  essentially  in  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  tissue  of  a  part,  arterial,  capillary,  or 
▼eooos.  Arteriai  N.,  commonly  called  aneurism  oy  anasto- 
««nr,  is  an  irregular,  lobulated,  pulsatine  tumour,  into  which 
numerous  large  vessels  can  be  traced,  and  in  which  a  consider- 
able bruit  can  often  be  heard.  The  usual  seat  of  such  tumours 
is  the  scalp  and  lip.  Small  tumours  may  be  cured  by  ligature, 
and  hige  ones  by  the  galvanic  cautery.  Capillary  N.  are 
slightly  devated,  but  flat  spots  on  the  sikin  of  a  bright  red  or 
purplbh  tint,  entirely  confined  to  the  skin,  congenital,  and 
though  at  first  small  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  involve  the 
whole  of  the  fiuce.  Venous  N.  are  usually  subcutaneous ;  but 
those  in  which  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  affected  simul- 
taneously are  usually  of  the  mixed  kind,  and  large  veins  may  be 
seen  passing  awray  from  them.  The  venous  N.  are  of  a  dark 
parple  or  radish  colour,  smooth  and  ovoid,  or  somewhat  lobu- 
lated, and  often  of  considerable  size.  N.  may  be  cured  (i)  by 
exciting  adhesive  inflammation  in  them,  so  as  to  produce  plugging 
aad  obliteration  of  the  vascular  tissue,  as  by  vacdnation  or 
injection  of  perchloride  of  iron ;  (2)  by  agents  that  destroy  the 
growth,  as  nitric  add ;  (3)  by  removal  with  the  knife  or  liga- 
ture. 

VatiBl%  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  on 
the  Linth,  5  miles  N.  of  Glarus  by  rail.  Here  on  the  Rauti- 
feldcr  1500  Swiss  defeated  8000  Austrians,  April  9,  1388.  The 
battle-field  is  marked  by  eleven  stones,  and  the  people  of  the 
sorroonding  villages  come  yearly  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
April  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  which  secured 
their  independence.    Pop.  (1870)  249a 

Ha'gaii'  (an  adjective  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  nagara,  a 
town),  the  term  applied  to  the  character  used  in  writing  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  to  its  modifications  in  Hindi,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  written  Devanagari  {dci/Of  signifying  '  divine ').    See 

NUGGUR. 

Ifa'ga'0»  a  wild  race  of  Aborigines,  bordering  on  Assam,  in 
the  N.£.  frontier  of  British  India.  They  are  divided  into  manv 
tribes,  some  of  whom  are  inoffensive  and  trade  fredy  with 
British  snbjects.  Their  exports  are  cotton,  caoutchouc,  timber, 
uid  beeswax.  Other  tribes  are  very  warlike,  and  are  notorious 
for^  their  practice  of  carrying  off  as  trophies  the  heads  of 
their  enemies^  Since  1866  a  British  officer  has  been  stationed 
in  political  chaige  of  the  N.  tribes  between  the  State  of  Munni- 
pur  and  Assam,  who  exerdses  a  general  control  but  no  direct 
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government  The  area  of  the  tract  held  by  the  N.  is  4900  sq. 
miles ;  the  pop.  (1872)  68,918.  In  1875,  and  again  in  1870, 
officers  were  murdered  who  were  engaged  beyond  the  frontier 
on  survey  duties,  but  the  prestige  of  the  British  name  has  now 
been  restored. 

Kagasak'i,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island 
Kiu-Siu.  Its  excellent  harcx>ur  was  the  only  place  in  Japan 
where,  under  severe  restrictions,  the  Dutch  were  adlowed  to  trade 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  but  since  1859  N.  has  been  freely  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  famed  for  its  figured  porcelain, 
which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  thinness  is  called  'eggshell 
china.'  The  imports  are  chiefly  cottons,  woollens,  metals, 
arms,  and  ammunition ;  the  exports,  coal,  tea,  dried  fish, 
tobacco,  camphor,  copper,  and  vegetable  wax ;  and  the  total 
value  of  the  former  in  1875  amounted  to  ;£'3I7,727 ;  and 
of  the  latter  to  ;£'449,855.  In  the  same  year  there  entered 
the  port  296  foreign  ships  of  276,415  tons,  and  of  these  120 
were  British  ships  of  67,791  tons.  A  great  coal  mine  on  the 
island  of  Takashima,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
English  engineers,  employs  some  3000  natives,  and  yields  600 
tons  daily  of  excdlent  coal  ( 1 24, 930  tons  in  1875).  ^*  >*  retarded 
much  by  the  want  of  good  roads  leading  to  the  surrounding  tea- 
districts.    Pop.  of  town,  80,000 ;  of  the  Ken  (1875},  ^^»974* 

Nagelflue.    See  Molasss. 

Nagdde  or  TJchesrra,  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the 
same  name,  in  connection  with  the  Ba^elcund  Agency,  Central 
India,  1 10  miles  S.  W.  of  Allahabad.  The  State  of  N.  has  an  area 
of  about  450  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  75,00a  Revenue,  ;f  15,000, 
of  which  half  is  alienated  in  feudal  or  religious  grants.  The  Rajah 
received  an  accession  of  territory  for  services  during  the  Mutiny. 

N&gpiir  (i>..  Snake-town),  the  capital  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, British  India,  and  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  stream  called  the  Nag,  520  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bombay 
by  raiL  Pop.  (1872)  84,441.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  round  the  fort 
and  European  station  of  Sita-baldi.  The  cantonments  are  at 
Kampti  (q.  v.),  9  miles  N.E.  Outside  the  city  are  handsome 
tanks  and  gardens,  constructed  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  ornamented  with  wood 
carving.  Conservancy  arrangements  are  good,  and  the 
city  is  healthy.  The  palace  of  the  Bhonslas,  built  of  black 
basalt,  was  burned  down  in  1864.  Tombs  of  the  former 
sovereigns  are  numerous,  but  not  magnificent.  There  are 
the  usual  large  buildings  of  British  civil  administration.  As 
a  railway  terminus,  N.  is  the  centre  of  a  great  and  increasing 
trade.  The  chief  imports  are  grain,  ult,  and  European 
goods ;  total  value,  about  ;£'500,ooo.  The  grand  article,  both  of 
manufacture  and  export^  is  fine  cloth ;  total  value  of  exports, 
;l^ 1 20,000.  N.  city  was  founded  about  1700  by  Bukht  Bfilund, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Gond  dynasty,  whose  descendants  still 
survive  as  state  pensioners.  The  Mahratta  family  of  the 
Bhonslas  conquered  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  c. 
They  were  powerful  enough  to  overrun  Bengal,  and  perma-' 
nently  occupy  Orissa ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Wellington 
at  A^ye  and  Argaum.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  give 
much  trouble  to  the  British  until  the  state  of  N.  was  annexed 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  after  the  death  of  Raghoji  III.  without 
heirs  in  1853. — ^The  district  of  N.,  which  presents  great 
variety  of  surface,  has  an  area  of  3734  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1872)  631,109.  The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  and  of  late  years 
cotton  has  been  extensively  grown.  There  is  a  peculiar  breed 
of  trotting  bullocks,  that  will  draw  a  light  cart  30  miles  in  five 
hours.  Weaving  is  carried  on' in  every  village,  and  the  finer 
sorts  of  cotton  and  silk  cloths  are  in  demand  Uiroughout  India. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  the  district,  and  the  banking 
firms  of  Marwaris  or  Jains  make  large  profits.  Dunne  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Madras  sepoys  at  Kampti  stood  firm,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  disarm  tne  cavalry  regiment  of  N.  irregu- 
lars. See  Grant  Dufi^s  History  of  the  Mahrattas  (Lond.  1826), 
and  Grant's  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces  (Bomb.  1870). 

Nag's  Head  Ck>iiMoration.  When  Elizabeth  revised  the 
Prayer  Book  and  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  Convocation 

Protested  against  these  things ;  and  when  she  desired  to  have 
latthew  Parker  consecrated  Archbishop  it  was  found  that  only 
five  of  Edward's  hierarchy  had  survived  the  Marian  persecutions, 
Llandaff  having  apostatised.     It  requires  three  bishops  to  conse- 
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crate  an  archbishop,  and  Kitchen  and  Bale  being  both  disreput* 
able  persons,  the  Queen  summoned  Barlow  of  Bath,  Scory  of 
Chichester,  Hodgekins  of  Bedford,  and  the  venerable  Miles 
Covcrdale  to  impose  hands  at  Lambeth  on  17th  December  1559. 
This  was  duly  done  according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  The 
stupid  story  that  on  account  of  a  prohibition  from  Bonner,  Scory 
performed  the  consecration  by  laying  a  Bible  on  Parker's  head 
in  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  Cheapside,  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  con;;i  (T^lire  was  originally  issued,  and  several 
bishops  summoned,  they  refused  to  officiate  or  tolerate  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  were  therefore  deprived.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
secration was  actually  carried  through  by  bishops,  some  ordained 
according  to  the  Roman  Pontifical,  and  others  according  to  the 
reformed  ordinal ;  and  the  Queen's  second  mandate  bears  a  clause 
supplying  all  deficiencies  there  might  be  in  the  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  the  laws  of  the  Church.  (Zm- 
gard,  v.,  p.  631.) 

Nagy  (pron.  Nadji),  a  Magyar  word  signifying  'great,*  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  several  Hungarian  towns.  Of  these  Banya, 
Karoly,  and  Kikinda  are  given  under  those  headings,  and  N. 
Varad  and  N.  Szombat  under  their  German  names  Grosswardein 
and  Tymau. 

Nagy-Enyed,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  18 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Karlsburg  by  rail,  has  a  celebrated  Calvinist 
academy.     Pop.  (1869)  5779. 

Nagy-Kokos,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of  Pesth,  55 
miles  S.E.  of  that  city  by  rail,  with  a  large  gymnasium,  and  a 
trade  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  wine.     Pop.  (1869)  20,091. 

Nagy-Saros-Patak,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of  Zem- 
plin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bodrog,  contains  a  Calvinist 
college,  with  a  fine  collection  of  minerals,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  Pop.  (1869)  5366,  who  make  wine  and  manu- 
facture cloth. 

Nagy-Szent-Miklos,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of 
Torontal,  on  the  Aranka,  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Szegedin  by  rail, 
has  an  Agricultural  Institute,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  grain. 
Pop.  (1869)  9205. 

Nalium  (Heb.  'consolation'),  the  Hebrew  prophet,  is  styled 
in  the  superscription  of  his  book  the  Elkoshite,  f>.,  a  native  of 
Elkosh,  understood  to  be  Elkesiei  in  Galilee,  or  according  to 
some,  Elkosh  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris.  The  Book  of  N.,  which 
is  the  seventh  of  the  *  minor  *  prophets,  is  all  directed  against 
Nineveh  and  its  king,  both  being  threatened  with  destruction 
for  their  hostility  to  Jehovah  and  his  people.  As  to  the  time  of 
the  prophet,  there  is  hardly  a  reign  from  that  of  Jehu  to  Zede- 
kiah  under  which  he  has  not  been  placed  by  some  critics.  The 
majority  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Hczekiah,  and  his  prophecy 
to  have  been  delivered  soon  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sen- 
nacherib, about  B.C.  711  (Isa.  xxxviu  36). 

Kahun,  or  Sirmiir,  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  N.W.  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  128 
Niiles  N.E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  particularly  well-built  and  clean 
town  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  streets  paved.  The 
palace  is  hamlsomely  carved. — The  state  of  N.  ranks  first 
among  the  hill  states  of  the  Punjaub  ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  Giri 
River,  and  lies  between  the  British  districts  of  Dehra  Dfin  and 
Umballa.  Area,  1096  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  90,000;  revenue,  jf  28, 500. 
The  Rajput  dynasty  dates  from  the  nth  c.  They  were  restored 
by  the  IJritish  after  the  Goorkha  War  of  1S03,  and  were  loyal 
during  the  Mutiny. 

Naiada'ceflB,  or  Junca^ina'cece,  a  natural  order  of  mono- 
cot  ylcdonous  submcn^ed  fresh,  or  salt- water  plants,  found  in  all 
climates  of  the  qloln?,  and  numbering  about  twenty  genera  and 
100  species.  The  flowers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  inconspi- 
cuous, and  the  properties  of  the  orvler  may  l^e  classed  as  unim- 
portant. In  BnlAin  there  are  numerous  representatives,  but  they 
o\\\y  have  an  interest  to  the  botanist.  The  nband-like  leaves  of 
the  grasswrack  {ZcsUra  ma'imj)  arc  sometimes  used  for  jack- 
ing purposes,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stutYing  mallresses  and 
cushions  ;  a  patent  has  also  l>een  taken  out  for  their  manufacture 
into  paj>er.  The  I>attice-leaf  (q.  v.)  of  Ma<.lagascar  is  an  attrac- 
tive curiosity.  The  Ca|>e  jx>ndweed  (.-//>i>«»'^r/'t>#f  »/;j.'a«-^>v«)  is 
grown  as  a  flagrant  ornamental  aquatic,  and  at  the  Cape  the 
^laK'hy  tul<rc«lrtr  rhiiome  is  roasted  for  fi>od,  and  the  flower* 
Ing  lops  arc  used  as  a  pickle,  and  as  a5p.iragus. 
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Kai'ads,  the  general  designation  of  the  nymphs  of  the  fresh 
water,  whether  of  lake,  river,  or  fountain.  Certain  watm  en 
springs  presided  over  by  the  N.  were  supposed  to  inspire  those 
who  drank  therefrom,  hence  these  nymphs  were  thought  to  be 
possessed  with  oracular  power,  and  to  impart  to  mortals  the  ^ts 
of  prophecy  and  poetry.  From  this  circumstance  seers  were 
sometimes  termed  nympholeptoi  (nymph-struck).  The  N.  were 
an  inferior  order  of  female  divinities,  designated,  nevertheless, 
Olympian,  and  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus.  As  coafer- 
ring  life  and  blessings  they  were  worshipped  with  Dionysus  and 
Demeter  ;  in  their  prophetic  character  with  Apollo ;  while  u 
tenants  of  lake  and  stream,  they  mingled  on  green  bank  and  vale 
with  Pan,  the  Sileni,  and  the  Satyrs,  in  the  gamesome  revel  z&d 
the  dance.  They  are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  &s 
lovely  maidens,  nude  or  nearly  so.  Goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  ml 
were  offered  to  them,  but  never  wine.     See  Nymphs. 

Nail  (Old  Eng.  tuugtl,^  comp.  Ger.  nagel ;  allied  to  Lit. 
unguis^  Gr.  onyx,  Sansic  noMa),  the  name  given  to  the  homy 
plate  forming  a  skin  appendage  in  vertehraU  animals.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  homv  tissues  of  the  body,  in  the  chemial 
composition  of  which  an  albuminous  substance  in  combinaiion 
with  sulphur  is  found.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
latter  element  in  homy  tissues  than  in  albumen  or  fibrine.  A 
N.  consists  essentially  of  an  arrangement  of  the  ceils  of  the  Epi- 
dermis (q.  V.)  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  In  vertical  section  it 
is  composed  below  of  rounded  or  elongated  cells ;  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  N.  being  flattened  and  more  markedly  homy 
than  the  under.  The  N.  is  formed,  like  the  epidermis  itself,  is 
a  secretion  of  the  dermis  or  true  skin,  the  N. -producing  surface 
being  termed  its  matrix.  The  root  of  the  N.  is  the  part  lying 
next  the  matrix,  and  is  embedded  in  a  semicircular  groove  in  the 
latter.  The  ded  of  the  N.  is  the  somewhat  fiattened  pait  of  the 
skin  on  which  it  rests,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  paralld 
ridges,  forming  the  cells  of  the  N.  The  N.  thus  grows  in  len^ 
from  behind — new  matter  being  formed  by  the  iwa/injr— and  m 
thickness  from  below  through  the  new  material  contributed  by 
its  bed.  Hoofs,  claws,  and  like  organs  are  merely  modi6atioa> 
or  excessive  developments  of  nails.  Ingrowing  nails  are  a  t^ocbl^ 
some  affection  requiring  skilful  surgical  treatment 

Nail,  an  implement  of  almost  universal  use,  but  varying  so 
much  in  size,  material,  and  application,  as  almost  to  defy  general 
definition.  A  common  N.  is,  however,  a  tapering  spike  of  ircc 
headed  at  the  thick  end,  employed  in  joining  and  fastening  to- 
gether all  kinds  of  joinery  and  woodwork.  The  N.  has  been 
known  and  used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  indeed, 
considering  its  simplicity  of  form  and  indispensable  utility,  it 
may  almost  certainly  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  use  of  metil 
in  any  fonn.  Nails  are  of  three  leading  kinds — handmade  or 
forged  nails,  cast  nails,  and  machine-made  or  cut  nails.  In  the 
hand-made  N. -trade,  again,  three  subdivisions  are  rccognisc<J, 
these  being  *  thousand '  work,  *  hundred '  work,  and  fanicry,  or 
horse-shoe  nails.  *  Thousand  *  work  consists  of  nails  of  a  smiil 
size,  while  'hundred '  work  includes  heavy  nails,  spikes,  &a  1^€ 
work  is  conducted  at  the  homes  of  the  operatives,  attached  towhcfi 
are  small  smithy  hearths  termed  *  N.-shops,'  and  the  matcrJ. 
— *  N.-rods  * — is  supplied  by  the  N. -masters,  or  middlemen, calie^ 
factors  or  *  foggers.*  Women  and  small  children  perform  mcd 
work  of  a  character  unsuited  for  them,  and  the  social  condit.oa 
of  the  nailers  or  N.  villages  is  of  the  most  wretched  descriptioc. 
The  great  centre  of  the  N.  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Mid- 
land hardware  district,  and  in  Dudley,  Walsall,  Broo^gTO*^. 
and  Halesowen  it  forms  with  chainmaldng  the  leading  industry, 
while  it  is  also  prosecuted  extensively  in  Birmingham,  Woivt;' 
hampton,  and  other  towns.  Hand-made  and  farriers'  nails  tr« 
.ilso  extensively  made  in  the  village  of  St,  Ninians,nearSuiIJ^'. 
but  there  the  men  are  industrious,  sober,  and  prosperous.  Cui 
n.iils  are  of  limited  application,  and  are  principally  used  for 
studding  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  For  the  manufactwe  ct 
*cut'  or  machine-made  nails  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  *»i 
complex  machinery  has  been  adopted,  and  by  far  the  ereatet 
proportion  of  the  nails  now  in  common  use  is  made  by  iiiacn:ner». 
For  some  machines  the  iron  is  heated  to  a  forging  beat,  while  tfl 
others  the  oi>crations  of  cutting  and  heading  arc  performed  on 
metal  rods  or  plates  in  a  cold  condition.  The  machineiy  imrented 
in  1S73  by  Mr.  NMiittle  of  Harbome,  near  Binninghajn, »  ij« 
l)e5t  yet  devised  for  the  manufacture  of  hot  wrought  0*^^  *" 
quantity  of  nails  turned  out  in  a  given  time  is  double  that  at- 
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tajned  b^  anj  previous  machinery,  while  the  tear  and  wear  of 
the  catting  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Nails  and 
brads  are  also  punched  out  of  plate  iron,  the  punches  being  so 


B 


uranged  that  headed  nails  are  cut  out  without  any  loss  of  metal, 
•s  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  A  shows  brads 
with  heads  on  one  side,  and  B  represents  nails  with  a  head  pro- 
jecting over  both  sides. 

de  TUlemoiith    See  Tilumont. 


Singh  Pundit,  a  native  of  India,  on  whom  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  conferred  its  gold  medal  in  1877,  on  the 
gronnd  that  he  had  'added  a  greater  amount  to  our  positive 
koowledge  of  the  noap  of  Asia  than  any  individual  of  our  time.' 
He  is  a  native  of  Kumaon,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an 
explorer  in  1856  with  the  brothers  Schlagentweit,  the  Himalayan 
tnTellers.  Subsequently,  as  a  subordinate  in  the  Trigonomet- 
rical Survey,  he  traversed  the  whole  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  fixed 
by  observations  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
site  of  HIassa.     He  has  now  retired  on  a  pension  oi£$o  a-year. 

Halm,  a  royal  buigh,  and  chief  town  of  its  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  N.,  where  it  enters  the  Moray 
Firth,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Inverness  by  ralL  It  commands  splen- 
did views  of  the  opposite  coast  ot  Ross-shire,  distant  8  miles, 
and  attracts  a  great  number  of  visitors  in  summer  by  its  excel- 
IcDt  sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths.  The  town,  which  has  a 
good  harbour,  a  museum,  newspaper,  &c.,  unites  with  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  Fortrose  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1S71)  3751.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor  Castle,  where,  according 
to  tradition.  King  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth. 


Haizne,  Caroline  Oliphant,  BaronesB,  a  Scottish  poet- 
ess of  rare  genius,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Laurence  Oliphant 
of  Gatk,  ax&  was  bom  at  the  mansion-house  of  Cask,  in  rerth- 
shire,  i6th  July  1766.  Her  beauty  vras  such  that  she  was  called 
the  *  Flower  of  Stratheam.'  In  June  1806  she  married  William 
Monay  Naime,  then  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who  in  1824 
succeeded  to  the  title  M  Baron  Naime,  which  had  been  attainted 
since  the  Rebellion  of  the  Forty-five.  The  Baroness  survived 
her  husband  fifteen  years,  dying  at  Gask,  27th  October  1845. 
Daring  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
religion,  and  was  particularly  attached  to  the  Free  Church 
movement,  thongh  her  chanties,  which  were  numerous  and 
varied,  took  no  aectarian  shape.  Except  to  a  very  few  friends, 
she  never  divulged  the  secret  of  her  authorship ;  and  while  all 
Scotland  was  ringing  with  the  Laird  0*  Cockperif  The  Landed  the 
Lealf  Bonnie  Charles  now  awa*.  The  Auld  Mouse^  There  grows  a 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush^  The  Hundred  PiP^^t  &c.,  she  remainra  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  her  countrymen.  There  is  an  exquisite  woman- 
liness in  her  lyrics.  Everything,  whether  humorous  or  serious, 
B  tenderly,  delicately,  graciously  touched  ;  and  everywhere  there 
is  stainless  parity  in  word  and  sentiment.  In  1850  Paterson  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Baroness  N.'s 
Lays  from  Stratheam^  with  pianoforte  accompaniments  by  Finlay 
Dun.  The  seventh  edition  of  this  most  beautiful  collection 
appeared  in  1876.  See  Charles  Rogers'  Memoirs  and  Complete 
Lyrical  Composiiioms  of  the  Baroness  N,  (Lond.  1869). 

V aimahire,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Moray  Firth,  S.  and  £.  by  Elgin,  and  W.  by  Inverness. 
Area,  137,500  statute  acres ;  pop.  (1871)  10,225.  It  is  rugged 
and  mountainous  in  the  S.  and  £.,  and  is  drained  by  the  rivers 
Nairn  and  Findhoro.  The  formation  in  the  N.  is  mainly  old 
red  sandstone,  in  the  S.  gneiss,  and  in  the  W.  granite.  Agri- 
cttltttre  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  part  of  the  soil  is  light  and 
Mody.  In  1876  there  were  9614  acres  under  com  crops,  48^6 
pader  green  crops,  9973  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses,  and  1586 
in  permanent  pasture,  exclurive  of  mountain  and  heath.     N.  had 


in  the  same  year  1220  horses,  6443  cattle,  15,089  sheep,  and  820 
pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  barley,  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and 
potatoes.  The  climate  is  singularly  mild  and  steady  ;  the  rain- 
fall Qoes  not  exceed  26  inches.  Besides  the  chief  town  of  Nairn, 
the  county  includes  the  villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn,  the 
former  celebrated  for  its  great  monthlv  cattle  '  tryst'  N.,  to- 
gether vrith  Elginshire,  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Nairs,  the  dominant  Hindu  tribe  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  S.  India,  to  whom  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  belonged. 
They  are  a  warrior  caste,  claiming  to  be  second  only  to  the 
Brahmins.  In  old  times  they  never  went  abroad  without  a 
knife  or  crooked  sword,  which  thev  were  ready  to  draw  on  all 
inferiors.  They  do  not  recognise  the  marriage  tie ;  and  conse- 
Guently  all  descent  and  inheritance  to  property  is  traced  through 
tne  female  line — a  custom  which  still  governs  the  succession  to 
the  throne  in  the  native  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the 
Malabar  coast 

Kals  and  NaididSB,  a  genus  and  family  oi  Annelida  (q.  v.), 
or  worms  related  to  the  £u-thworm  (q.  v.).  They  are  found 
in  freshwater  streams.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Tubifex  rtuu- 
lorum,  a  worm  that  occurs  in  the  mud  of  ponds,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  a  bright  pmk  bodv.  The  N. 
have  the  power  of  increasing  by  gemmation  or  ludding,  A 
bud  thrown  out  near  the  middle  of  the  body  becomes  a  new 
individual,  and  the  parent  body  may  also  separate  into  two  or 
more  distinct  creatures. 


^- 


in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary,  thus  contrasted  with  Issnant, 
which  is  applied  to  whatever  comes  from  the  bottom  of  a  chieC 

N^ja,  a  genus  of  Colubrine  snakes,  belongine  to  the  Venom- 
ous  section  of  the  latter  group,  and  represented  by  the  Cobra  da 
Capello  {N,  tripudians)  of  India,  and  by  the  Egyptian  Cobra 
(N,  haje).  They  are  among  the  most  deadly  of  their  kind,  and 
have  canaUculated^v&ovi'lzxkgi  in  the  upper  jaw,  with  small  solid 
teeth  behind.    See  Cobra. 

Naked-Byed  Medus».    See  Medusid/i. 

Kakhichev&n',  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Ekaterin- 
oslav,  on  the  river  Don,  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  45  miles 
E.  of  Taganrog  by  ralL  N.  was  founded  in  1780^  is  the  seat  of 
an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  manufactures  silks,  cottons, 
Morocco  leather,  and  brandy.     Pop.  (1870)  16,258. 

Nakoo,  a  name  applied  to  the  Gavial  (q.  v.). 

N&llkgarh  ('  brook-fort*),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  N.W.  India,  among  the  lower'  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  1094  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  Gene- 
ral Ochterlony  during  the  Gurkha  war  of  1803. — The  state  of 
N.,  which  is  also  known  as  Hindur,  forms  one  of  the  hill 
states  of  the  Funjaub ;  it  lies  N.  of  the  British  district  of  Um- 
ballah.  Area,  400  sq.  miles ;  pop.  70,000 ;  revenue,  ;f 9000 ; 
tribute,  ;f  500. 

Nama'qualand,  the  name  of  an  extensive  r^on  in  S.W. 
Africa,  divided  into  Great  and  Little  N.— (i.)  Great  N.  extends 
from  Walvisch  Bav  in  23*  S.  lat  to  the  Orange  River  in  28°3o' 
S.  lat.,  and  from  the  Atlantic  eastwards  to  the  Kalahari  Desert 
(q.  v.),  an  area  computed  at  loo^ooo  sq.  miles.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  region  consists  of  a  plateau  varying  in  height 
from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  tolerably  fertile. 
By  far  the  most  of  the  countiy,  however,  is  a  sterile,  rainless 
tract,  nearlpr  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  geological  formation  is 
chiefly  gneiss  and  granite,  the  latter  when  it  rises  into  hills  being 
rounded  or  flattened,  and  not  in  sharp  peaks.  Streams  are  few 
and  insignificant,  what  drainage  there  is  being  carried  off  by 
watercourses  whose  beds  are  often  dry.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the 
Great  Fish  River,  which  after  a  course  from  N.  to  S.  of  450 
miles  unites  with  the  Orange  River,  about  90  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  The  coast  is  a  dreary  waste  of  sandy 
plains,  but  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  in  Walvisch  Bay,  Sand- 
wich Bay,  and  Angra  Pequena.  Ichaboe  Island,  and  others  on 
the  coast  contain  guano,  and  a  whale-fishery  is  also  carried  on. 
The  country  is  ridi  in  copper  ore,  and  deposits  of  argentiferous 
lead  are  also  known  to  exist,  but  neither  are  yet  worked,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transport    Lions,  rhinoceroses,  girafiieSy 
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and  the  larger  antelopes  are  still  numerous,  though  decreasing 
in  numbers  since  the  natives  obtained  tirearms,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus is  found  in  the  N.  The  pop.  of  Great  N.  probably 
does  not  exceed  50,000. — (2.)  Little  N.  is  an  electoral  division 
of  Cape  Colony,  of  which  it  forms  the  N.W.  portion,  and  is 
divided  from  Great  N.  by  the  Orange  River,  tip  to  1865  it 
formed  part  of  the  division  of  Clanwilliam.  Little  N.  has  an 
area  of  21,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  estimated  in  1876  at  only 
10,000.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Springbok  Fontein.  The 
coast  region  is  buried  in  sand,  and  is  succeeded  by  rugqed 
mountains  which  attain  a  height  of  5300  feet,  and  expand  to  the 
eastward  into  grassy  plateaux.  Scarcely  any  rain  falls,  and  settle- 
ment is  consequently  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  one  or  two  other  streams.  The  climate  is 
liable  to  great  extremes,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  frequently 
being  as  much  as  60"  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  country  is 
chiefly  of  value  for  its  deposits  of  copper,  which,  although  they 
were  worked  for  a  time  by  the  Dutch  200  years  ago,  have 
only  been  remuneratively  worked  since  1853.  The  principal 
mine  is  at  Ookiep,  60  miles  from  Port  Nolloth  in  Robbe  Bay, 
the  place  of  shipment,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The 
Ookiep  ore  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  quantity  seems  to  be 
unlimited.  The  larger  kinds  of  game  have  been  exterminated 
in  Little  N.,  with  the  exception  of  ostriches. 

Na]na'q.ua8,  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  Hotten- 
tot tribes  inhabiting  Great  Namaqualand,  though  they  call 
themselves  Topnaars  and  Oerlams.  They  possess  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  Hottentots  (q.  v.),  but  are  a  much  finer  race 
than  the  Bosjesmans  (q.  v. ).  They  own  cattle,  goats,  and 
sheep,  and  lead  a  half  pastoral,  half  predatory  life,  yielding 
allegiance  of  a  modified  kind  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs.  The 
northern  tribes,  under  their  chief,  Afrikaner,  long  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  their  neighbours  the  Damaras. 
Morally,  the  N.  are  a  low  race,  Andersson  declaring  that  *  they 

fossess  every  vice  of  savages  and  none  of  their  noble  qualities.' 
dleness  and  ingratitude  seem  to  be  their  principal  characteris- 
tics ;  while,  until  the  missionaries  came  among  them,  they  had 
scarcely  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  they 
arc  still  largely  under  the  sway  of  sorcerers.  Polygamy  is  uni- 
versal among  them,  and  tattooing  is  also  common.  The  N. 
probably  do  not  number  more  than  50,000,  and  they  are  gradu- 
ally disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  Griquas. 

Ifame  (Old  Eng.  nama;  comp.  Ger.  narne^  Lat.  fiomen^  Gr. 
onoma^  Sansk.  ndman,  from  a  root  meaning  *to  know;*  hence 
'that  by  which  you  are  known').  The  primitive  rule  in  naming 
seems  to  have  been  *  one  name  one  person.'  Surnames  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  names  came  later.  The  baptismal  was  given  at  birth, 
orat  a  certain  period  after,  at  puberty ;  the  power  of  selecting  being 
in  the  father,  subject  to  customs,  such  as  that  in  Greece  which 
pointed  to  the  N.  of  the  paternal  grandfather.  In  some  savage 
nations,  f.g,y  the  Samoans,  the  N.  is  given  long  before  birth,  no 
difference  being  observed  in  naming  the  sexes.  Marriage  pro- 
duced important  effects  :  at  Rome,  the  woman  taking  the  femin- 
ine of  her  husband's  prxnomen  ;  in  Spain  both  surnames  are 
retained,  so  that  children  have  a  choice  :  elsewhere  the  maiden 
surname  is  dropped  from  colloquial  use,  though  not  from  legal 
designation,  but  the  maiden  Christian  name  remains  unaltered. 
The  Jews  were  the  fruitful  creators  of  single  proper  names,  nearly 
all  of  them  expressing  the  strong  domestic  or  religious  affections 
of  the  people.  Greek  names  bear  more  frequent  reference  to 
personal  appearance  or  the  features  of  the  human  character,  and 
were  often  supplemented  by  the  occupation,  place  of  birth,  or  a 
nickname.  In  the  Roman  praenomen,  gentilicium,  cognomen, 
and  agnomen  (Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus)  we  have  the 
individual  (there  was  a  very  slender  stock  of  pnenomina)^  the 
gens,  the  familia,  and  the  public  distinction  ;  but  colloquially, 
only  the  first  and  third  were  used.  With  regard  to  the  names 
of  modem  Europe,  it  may  be  observed  that  tradition  gives  Us 
very  little  aid  in  tracing  their  origin.  The  stories  about 
TumbuU  and  Lockhart  are  unfounded.  The  Laiinisation  of 
names,  too,  is  very  misleading  ;  as  when  Armine  is  attempted  to 
be  made  into  Sancta  Ermina,  or  Dimoak  into  De  umbra  quercu. 
In  fact,  the  study  of  English  names  embraces  a  wider  field  than 
that  of  the  English  language,  because  while  the  spoken  dialects 
of  Old  English  were  fused  into  one,  the  names  were  not.  Some 
of  the  shorter  names  are  of  extraordinary  antiquity ;  f.g.  Sey- 
mour (Sigirner,  father  of  Arminius,  a  name  also  surviving  in  Siggs); 
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Nibbs,  probablv  connected  with  Neibelung  and  Neville.    Thr-^c 
names  are  partly  derived  from  original  surnames  (which  dia  not 
come  into  settled  hereditary  use  much,  if  at  all,  before  the  Con- 
quest). *    All  of  them,  though  not  changing  with  the  gcncnl 
body  of  the  language,  have  been  subject  to  phonetic  muiai.ons, 
but  so  partially  that  we  find  existing  together  the  diflfcrent  st2^s 
of  their  development ;  as  Hagle  and  Hail  (Old  Eng.  ha»loxhs:%  \ 
Wegg  and  Way  (Old  Eng.  wtg).  Gum  and  Groom  (Old  Erg. 
gnma).      Names  which    approximate  to  an  apparent  meaning 
are   readily    corrupted  into  a  familiar  sound  ;   as  Ashkeielc, 
Goodluck,   Thoroughgood,    for   Asketil,  Guthlac,   and  Thur- 
good.     This  is  sometimes  done  consciously  from  superstitious 
motives ;  as  when  Maria  Theresa,  whose  minister  Tunicotto'i 
name  had  been  corrupted  into  Thunichtgut,  altered  it  to  'niui;ur. 
Even    in    such  cases   as   Bastard,    Hanott,   Wanton,  OuiUw, 
Scullion,  Coward,  Vassal   (all  names  in  actual   use),  it  is  il- 
most  certain  that  the  apparent  meaning  is  only  a  coincidence 
Again   such   names   as    Purchase,    Pardon,    Vinegar,    Power, 
Pilgrim,    Marigold,    Dandelyon,    are     distinctly    compoundi 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  forms  consist  of  one  sylUr^c 
with  a  terminal  vowel,  j,  1,  or  0:  Ella,  Coll,  Hanna,  Bynn', 
Betti,  Cuddi,  Dodo,  Odo,   most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  ik 
Domesday  Book  or  Liber  Vitae  of  Durham.     Tliese  root  nan-.c^ 
are  variously  modified  by  the  seven  diminutives  (i,  /,  kin,  Im,  t, 
i4s,  and  w),  as  in  Garrick,  Wilkin,  &c.,  by  phonetic  additions, 
such  as  M  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  simple  N.  or  some  iiquid  m 
the  middle  of  a   compound    N.     Ing  and  son  arc  the  greii 
German  and  Scandinavian  patronymics  ;  the  final  /  being  more 
frequently  a  phonetic.     Most  compound  names  have  no  inein- 
ing  at  all — i.g.^  Amulf  (eagle  wolf),  Zeizolf  (darling  wolf )— the? 
are  merely  two  proper  names  put  together.     Of  course,  many  of 
the  terminations  of  compound  names  have  been  common  sub- 
stantives, as  am  or  iam  from  htlm^  helmet ;  bert  from  btorkt,  bn^ht: 
r^dy  raty  or  ret  from  redy  counsel,  &c.     The  usual  changes  b^ 
tween  High  and  Low  German  take  place,  as  /  for  <^  ;  or  x  for  t, 
sch  for  J,  o  for  v,  /  for  by  and  k  for  g.    The  Prankish  dialect  often 
turns  the  aspirated  I  oxr  into  a  distinct  «f,  while  the  Germtn  ofirt 
prefixes  or  affixes  a  g.    But  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  sucgt>t 
the  causes  which  have  brought  names  into  their  present  coouiuon. 
A  very  large  number  of  French  names,  both  Christian  uni 
surnames,  are  German.     A  large  class  of  names,  suggested  by 
mann,  carl,  guin,  aba,  &c,  simply  refer  to  man  is  the  type  of 
power.     The  family  names,  apparently  formed  from  worncni 
names,  are  often  just  ancient  men's  names,  and  do  not  indi- 
cate illegitimacy.     The  sacred  animals,   wolf,  bear,  boar,  ani 
horse,  contribute  a  good  many  names;    but,  as  in  the  case  o( 
trades,  so  in  many  cases  of  apparent  derivation  from  animali 
the  names  come  from  a  totally  different  source.    Among  bucj, 
the  eagle,   the  raven,  and  the  crow  give  most  names.    Toe 
word  god,  with  its  Scandinavian  relatives  us  or  oi  and  ans,  md 
the  forty-nine  titles  of  Odin  are  responsible  for  a  large  nujal<r. 
So  with  the  other  gods  and  heroes ;  the  names  which,  like  H:li 
Gund,  Hub,  Coll,    Bald,   &c.,  suggest    the    warrior  and  bis 
arms.     Another  series,  of  which  1*  rid,  Wine,  Liub,  Bil,  LK>i  ^ 
tot,  Bui,  Geben,  are  examples,  expressed  originally  ideas  of  pr* 
tection  and  friendship.     Others  again  clearly  rdfer  to  ail  tbc 
relations  of  kinship.     Many  names  represent  nationalities,  or 
the  more  general  idea  of  *  guest  *  or  *  sojourner,*  and  have  then> 
fore  been  given  to  strangers  by  those  among  whom  they  li\cJ. 
The  associations  of  sea  and  sea-life  ;  the  relations  of  ruler  an- 
prince  ;  the  ideas  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  fame,  wealth  ;  all  'be 
personal  features  of  a  man,  both  bodily  and  mentally ;  hii  staii^o 
in  life    and    trade ;    herbs,    metals,   &c,    always   with  §occ 
figurative  reference,  also  furnish  names.    Of  course  the  ChrMua 
Church  introduced  a  great  many  Scripture  names;  but  ni-isy 
apparently  scriptural  namc^s  (the  familiar  diminutives  o»  v-oc 
which  are  really  so)  have  a  different  origin.     Names  of  pl-^^^ 
are  often  taken  from  persons  and  then  given  back  toperv>n' ;  i> 
Dodd's  worth,  Grim's  By ;  and  this  process  may  be  rcpcntri 
twice  over,  aa  in  Montgomery.     The  principal  local  sum^mc  ire 
Bank,  Bech,  Bower,  Cro^,  Dale,  Frith,  GUI,  Hedj^-e,  HiH.  I^:. 
Mo^s,  Orchard,  Pitt,  Pool.  Ridge,  Sladc,  Street,  Wall.   On  tix 
other  hand.  House,  Inn,  Home,  Wood,  &c,  are  probably  i-o 
ancient  baptismal  names.    Some  names  of  parishes,  as  Burci^t 


•  The  earliest  known  English  sumame  is  Huttty  tlioogh  prelli«»  !'»•  * 
and  kilde  may  have  been  u&ed  by  noble  Camilies  before  *^  P'f^T  ^-^ 
ancient  single  or  bftptismal  names. 
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Guthrie,  JeUybrands,  Lockhart,  Osborn,  Sibbald,andThorbrand, 
all  in  Scotland,  seem  to  be  the  names  of  men.  llie  local  ter- 
mtoitions,  ton,  ham,  borg,  by,  den,  force,  garth,  gate,  gill,  holt, 
hope,  howe^  hurst,  over,  shaw,  sted,  stow,  ster,  thorp,  thwaite, 
tott,  wkk,  Tidr,  are  all  pretty  well  known.  Finally,  this  sub- 
ject  is  not  without  its  comicalities.  In  the  London  Directory 
there  are  five  dealers  in  potatoes  named  Mash ;  in  Paris  there 
are  wine  merchants  named  Porte,  Claret,  and  Champagne,  a 
phjfsidan  named  Verjus,  a  hair-dresser  named  Saladin,  a  tailor 
named  Clovis,  and  a  grocer  named  Milord.  Minerve  is  a  lemon- 
ade-seller, Thais  the  lady>superior  of  a  religious  order,  and 
Madame  Mizery  keeps  a  hotel.  See  Forstmann's  AU-deutsches 
Xamenbuch  (i8^6) ;  voVCz  Die  Personmnanun  (1853) !  Kemble's 
Kamts^  (Vir.,  ojf  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1S46) ;  Lower's  English  Sur- 
names  (1849),  and  FcUronymica  Britmnnica  (i860)  ;  Yonge's 
History  of  Christian  Names  (1863);  Taylor* s  Names  and  Places 
(1864);  Ferguson's  TetUonic  Name-System  (1864) »  Innen*  Scotch 
Surnames  (i860) ;  Joyce's  Irish  Names  of  Places  (2  vols.  1869- 
75);  and  Rardsley's  English  Surnames  (id  ed.  Lond.  1875). 

Vamm^  (Flem.  Namen\  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N. 
by  Brabant,  N.E.  by  Li^e,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Luxemburg,  S.  by 
Kraoce,  and  W.  by  Hainault.  Area,  141 7  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1874) 
316,531,  chiefly  Walloons.  N.  is  watered  by  the  Maas  (q.  v.) 
with  its  affluents  the  Lesse  and  Sambre,  and  is  finely  diversified 
with  well- wooded  offsets  of  the  Ardennes.  In  the  S.W.  part 
('LaFagne*)  are  wide  moors ;  in  the  N.  and  E.  ('Condroz') 
rich  pastures  and  comlands.  N.  abounds  in  coal,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum,  lime,  and  marble.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  main  and  sevend  branch  lines  of  railway.  Already  in 
the  loth  c.  N.  was  an  independent  county,  and  was  successively 
nniied  to  Hainault,  Luxembui^  and  Flanders  (1261).  In  1420 
it  vat  sold  by  Johann  III.  of  N.  to  Pbilipp  of  Bui^gundy  for 
132,000  gold  crowns.  After  this  it  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
Netherland  provinces.  At  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  (q.  v. )  N.  fell 
to  Fnmce,  but  from  1 814  it  formed  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
landi,  and  in  1 83 1  was  transferred  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Belgiam.— N.,  a  fortified  town  in  Belgium,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  N.,  lying  between  two  hills  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Maas  and  Sambre,  and  at  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  railway, 
36]  miles  W.S.W.  of  Li^  by  rail.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  seventeen  churches,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  cathedra],  or 
church  of  St  Aubin  (1772),  and  the  Jesuit  church  of  St.  Lupus, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  The  chief  industries 
of  N.  are  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  hardware,  leather,  and  che- 
micals, and  the  working  of  coal  and  marble.    Pop.  (1873)  23,380. 


Sah'ib  {Nana  =  a  maternal  grandfather),  the  name 
by  which  the  infamous  instigator  of  the  Massacre  of  Cawnpore 
B  known  in  history.  ^  His  real  name  was  Dundhu  Punt,  and 
he  was  bom  about  1820,  of  Brahmin  descent,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  Petshwa  (q.  v.),  the  dispossessed  hereditary 
prime  minister  of  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  by  whom  he 
waa  adopted.  On  the  death  of  his  adoptive  father  in  1853,  the 
firidsh  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the 
ork;ittaI  treaty,  refused  to  continue  in  his  favour  the  pension  of 
;^8o,ooo  per  annum  which  the  ex-Peishwa  had  received.  N.  S., 
despite  many  memorials  and  a  mission  to  London,  was  only  al- 
lowed to  hold  rent-free  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Bithur,  10  miles 
W.  of  Cawnpore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  forthwith  commenced 
intrigues  against  the  British  power  in  India ;  but  he  was  so  little 
inspected,  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  at  Cawnpore 
in  May  1857,  his  treacherous  oflier  of  assistance  was  accepted  by 
tbe  British  generaL  He  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mutineers,  and  was  proclaimed  Peishwa  with  great  mag- 
nificence. After  a  month's  siege,  the  Europeans  at  Cawnpore 
capitulated  to  N.  S.  on  a  promise  that  they  should  be  sent 
down  the  Ganges  in  safety ;  but  before  they  had  all  got  on 
board  the  boats,  the  premeditated  massacre  began.  The  men 
were  shot  down,  and  the  women  and  children  taken  back  to 
Cawnpore,  to  be  miserably  cut  to  pieces  in  the  following  month, 
by  the  direct  orders  of  the  Nana,  after  his  defeat  by  Havelock. 
Four  Englishmen  alone  fought  their  way  to  safety,  of  whom 
Colonel  Mowbray  Thomson  is  now  the  sole  survivor.  The  Nana 
fled  into  Rohilcund ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements  he  is 
known  to  have  been  driven  across  the  frontier  into  Nepaul, 
but  there  all  direct  knowledge  of  him  ceases.  Some  say  he 
perished  of  fever  in  the  jungle  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that 
ne  escaped  into  Central  Asia.     More  than  once  in  recent  years 
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his  capture  has  been  announced.  As  late  as  1875  Scindiah, 
Rajah  of  Gwalior,  arrested  with  his  own  hand  a  person  whom 
he  asserted  to  be  N.  S.,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fan- 
atic, though  a  strong  suspicion  exists  that  the  real  personage 
did  then  pay  a  visit  to  Gwalior.  See  Sir  J.  Kaye  s  History 
of  the  Sepoy  IVar,  CoL  M.  Thomson's  Persona/  Reminiscences^ 
and  Cawnpore  by  G.  O.  Trcvclyan. 

Kanoy  (from  the  Celt  Nant,  'a  brook,'  or  '  valley  through 
which  flows  a  brook'),  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
35  miles  S.  of  Metz  by  rail.     Surrounded  by  a  rich  wine- 

f  rowing  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  France,  entered 
y  several  imposing  gates,  and  having  many  spacious  streets 
lined  with  magnificent  houses,  and  various  public  squares 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains.  It  has  celebrated  schools 
of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  forestry,  besides  a  lyceum,  a  library 
of  26,000  vols.,  valuable  art  and  scientific  collections,  and  manu- 
factures of  embroidery  (400  factories),  cottons,  woollens,  linena, 
candles,  &c.  Pop.  (1872)  52,978.  N.  was  the  residence  of  the 
Due  de  Lorraine  from  the  13th  c,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  battle 
was  fought  between  Charles  the  Rash  and  Rene  IL,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  and  slain,  5th  January  1477.  Stanislas 
Lessczynski,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  did  much  to  beautify  the 
town,  and  on  his  death  in  1766  Lorraine  fell  to  France.  N. 
was  captured  by  Bliicher  in  1 814,  and  after  the  retreat  of  Mac- 
Mahon  s  army  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  12th  August  1870, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 

Nandu'  {Phea  Americana),  a  species  of  Phea  or  American 
ostrich,  a  Cursorial  bird  inhabiting  S.  America,  especially  La 
Plata.  It  attains  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  is  of  a  dark  grev  colour, 
the  upper  parts  being  blackish.  The  wing-quills  are  white,  and 
the  neck  is  encircled  by  a  black  band,  and  feathered.  As  in 
other  Cursorial  bii-ds,  the  feathers  are  destitute  of  webs.  Their 
barbs  are  loose  and  disconnected.  The  N.  is  gregarious,  the 
flocks  numbering  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  The  food  consists  of 
grasses  and  roots.  The  eggs  may  number  twenty-two.  The 
N.  is  readily  tamed.  This  name  is  also  given  to  other  species 
of  Phea,  as  the  P.  Darwinii  and  the  P,  macrorhynchus. 

Nankeen',  a  buff  coloured  or  brownish  yellow  calico  manu- 
factured in  China  from  a  variety  of  cotton  naturally  possessed  of 
that  particular  colour.  In  European  countries  the  colour  is 
artificially  produced  by  dyeing  white  calico  with  a  tannin  solu- 
tion after  mordanting  with  alum  and  clearing  with  nitro-muriate 
of  tin. 

Nanking:'  (f>.,  'Southern  Court'),  the  former  capital  of 
China,  and  the  chief  town  of  Kiang-Su,  is  situated  in  a  marshy, 
unhealthy  plain,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  3  miles  above 
the  point  of  confluence,  and  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
greater  stream.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  wall  have  a  cir- 
cumference of  35  miles,  and  according  to  Chinese  accounts  the 
population  at  one  time  amoimted  to  4  millions ;  the  modem  wall 
IS  40  feet  high,  and  18  miles  in  circuit,  but  great  part  of  the  area 
is  now  a  dreary  ruin-encumbered  waste.  N.  was  the  court  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  from  1369,  till  Yung-lo  removed  it  to  Peking 
in  1410,  after  which  the  city  began  to  decline.  Still  it  not  only 
retained  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  in  its  splendid  architec- 
ture, but  continued  to  be  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  with  great 
libraries  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
commerce.  It  was  taken  (19th  March  1853)  by  the  Tai-pings, 
who  held  it  as  a  stronghold  of  rebellion  for  eleven  years.  When 
recovered  by  the  Imperialists  (19th  July  1864)  its  glorious  monu- 
ments had  been  wrecked,  and  its  sources  of  wealth  scattered  to 
the  winds.  The  rebels  had  totally  destroyed  the  world-famed 
Porcelain  Tower,  an  octagonal  structure  322  feet  high,  built  of 
coloured  bricks,  lighted  by  140  lanterns,  and  supporting  144 
bells,  erected  by  the  emperor  Yung*lo,  1413-32.  Most  of  the 
ancient  palaces  have  wholly  disappeared,  but  outside  the  city 
are  the  splendid  remains  of  the  imperial  Summer  Palace.  An- 
other object  of  interest  is  a  singular  avenue  of  colossal  statues 
of  camels,  elephants,  &c,  leading  to  the  imperial  tombs.  Ilie 
government  has  made  several  attempts  to  revive  the  j>rosperity 
of  N.,  but  with  little  success.  It  is^  however,  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  chief  seat  of  literature  in  the  empire,  and  the 
headquarters  of  a  Urge  military  force ;  and  although  its  com- 
merce is  comparatively  slight,  it  has  an  arsenal  on  a  European 
model,  and  come  manufactures  of  the  once  famous  nankeen 
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cloths,  satins,  silks,  crape,  and  paper.  Pop.  3CX>,oooi  Tlie 
treaty  between  England  and  China,  by  which  European  mer- 
chants and  a  British  consul  were  allowed  to  reside  at  the  five 
'treaty  ports'  was  signed  here,  29ih  August  1842.  The  British, 
under  Major  Gordon,  helped  to  crush  the  Tai-pings  in  1864. 

Nantes  (named  from  the  Namndes^  Celt,  'the  dwellers 
in  the  river-valley '),  a  city  of  N.W.  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erdre  and  Sevrc  with  that  river, 
33  miles  from  the  sea,  and  58  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kennes  by  rail. 
It  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  public  buildings. 
Of  the  five  suburbs  of  N.,  three  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
finest  parts  of  Paris,  Numerous  bridges  connect  the  banks  of 
the  river  with  the  islands  in  its  channel.  The  most  note- 
worthy bmildinc[s  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  dating  from 
the  14th  c;  the  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  built  in 
930,  whence  Henri  IV.  issued  the  Edict  of  N. ;  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ste.  Croix,  St.  Louis,  St.  Clement,  St. 
Donatien,  and  Ste.  Anne;  the  Bourse  (1809);  the  theatre 
(1787);  the  hospital  of  St.  Jacques;  the  Hotel- Dieu ;  and  the 
Salorges  or  great  warehouses  for  colonial  goods.  N.  has  numer- 
ous schools  and  museums  of  art  and  science,  a  library  of  90,cxx) 
vols.,  and  the  best  provincial  picture  gallery  in  France.  At  N. 
the  tide  rises  only  five  feet,  hence  the  largest  vessels  unload  at 
St.  Nazaire  (33  miles  off),  and  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  to  N. 
by  rail  or  in  barges.  Through  recent  improvements  of  the  river- 
bed, ships  that  could  formerly  only  reach  Paimbceuf  can  now 
enter  the  harbour  of  N.,  which  has  room  for  200  vessels.  In 
1876,  there  entered  and  cleared  66  Biitish  ships  of  9747  tons. 
The  chief  industries  are  sugar-refining,  shipbuilding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cannon,  ship's  boilers,  linens,  cottons,  sailcloth, 
flannel,  chemicals,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  yearly  exports  of 
N.  are  worth  i\  million  (com  above  one  million),  and  exports 
2f  millions  sterling.  In  1876  there  were  imported  54,476  tons 
of  raw  sugar,  and  exported  8io6  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On  an 
island  6  miles  W.  is  the  large  government  steam-engine  factory 
of  Indret,  and  in  the  S.  E.,  near  the  S^vre,  is  PaUi^  the  home  of 
Abelard.     Pop.  of  N.  (1872),  118,517. 

Nantes,  The  Edict  of,  was  signed  by  Henri  IV.  at  that 
city,  April  13,  1 598,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  French  Par- 
liament, February  25,  1599.  In  ninety-one  public,  and  fifty-one 
secret  articles,  it  allowed  to  the  French  Protestant  Church  (q.  v.) 
the  free  exercise  of  its  religion,  except  in  certain  towns,  as 
Rheims  and  Soissons  ;  it  threw  open  to  Protestants  all  offices  of 
State  ;  and  it  assigned  a  yearly  sum  of  upwards  of  ;f  6000  to  the 
support  of  their  pastors.  The  Edict  was  confirmed  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  1614,  and  again  in  1622,  and  though  often  infringed 
by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  remained  in  force  until,  in  1684,  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  and  Pire  La 
Chaise,  commenced  that  system  of  persecution  known  as  the 
Dragonnades  (q.  v.),  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formal  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict,  October  23,  1685.  See  Ruthiere,  Adair- 
cissftncnts  Hiitoriqtus  sur  Us  Causes  de  la  Rk'cxation  de  V Edit 
de  Nantes  (2  vols.  Par.  1788),  and  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  (Lond. 
1874). 

Nantuck'et,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  28 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  is  15  miles  long  by  4  wide,  and 
with  four  smaller  islands  has  an  area  of  60  sq.  miles.  Its  soil 
is  light,  and  almost  treeless.  The  town  of  N.,  in  the  S.  of  the 
island,  has  nine  churches,  two  banks,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  (1870)  4123, 

Nant'wich  (Cym.  nant^  'valley,'  and  Scand.  w/r,  'salt- 
works '),  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  Weaver, 
20i  miles  S.  E.  of  Chester  by  rail.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
cruciform  church  of  Sts.  Mary  and  Nicholas  (restored  1866), 
the  town-hall  (1858),  mechanics*  institute,  grammar-school,  &c. 
The  once  famous  saltworks  of  N.  have  been  totally  abandoned, 
and  shoemaking  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  leather,  and 
cotton  are  now  its  leading  industries.     Pop.  (1871)  7234. 

Nanuk',  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  was  bom  near 
Lahore  in  1469,  of  the  Rotri  or  trading  caste.  He  travelled 
widely  as  a  religious  devotee,  and  studied  the  religious  books 
both  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  'Several  Korans  and 
Puranas  had  he  read,  but  one  God  had  he  not  found.'  Finally 
he  abandoned  the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  returned  to  his  family,  and 
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passed  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  teaching  men  to  worship 
the  One  Almighty  Invisible  God,  to  live  virtuously,  and  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  failings  of  others.  He  admitted  the  authority  of 
Mohammed  and  also  of  the  Hinda  incarnations,  and  incukiiei 
alike  veneration  for  the  cow  and  abhorrence  of  the  hog.  He 
died  in  1539,  but  his  spirit  is  believed  by  the  Sikhs  to  have  ben 
transmitted  to  each  successive  gooroo  (q.  v.).  Many  of  hissay- 
ings  are  embodied  in  the  Grunth  (q.  v.)  or  Holy  Book  of  the 
Sikhs.  Outside  the  Punjaub  his  followers  are  often  called  Nanak- 
shahis.     See  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs  (Ixnd.  iS53'. 


Naph'tali  was  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  numbenrg 
at  the  first  census  53,400  fighting  men,  and  at  the  second  45^ 
(Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  which  had  its  territory  in  the  extreme  n«nh 
of  Canaan.  It  is  held  by  some  Biblical  scholars  that  the  wriier 
of  Genesis  xxix.  and  xxx.,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
birth  of  Jacob's  sons,  with  an  explanation  of  all  their  names 
(N.,  'my  conflict,'  that  is,  in  prayer  with  God  for  his  mercT, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  restncted  to  Leah),  had  the  de6ci;c 
purpose  before  him  of  assigning  to  each  of  the  trihes  its  pru^^er 
rank  and  importance.  According  to  this  theory  N.,  the  son  of 
Rachel's  slave  Bilhah,  was  inferior  to  the  sons  of  Rachel  ui 
Leah,  although  superior  to  the  two  sons  of  Leah's  ilave,  as 
Rachel  was  nearer  J  acob's  heart  than  Leah. 

Naph'tha  (Arab,  nafth^  from  nafatha^  '  to  boil )  was  ori;p- 
nally  a  term  applied  only  to  the  liquid  inflammable  hydroca:b;u 
which  are  obtained  from  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which  now  are  more  generally  recognised  under  the  ouse 
petroleum.  At  a  later  period  the  term  covered  also  the  hgh: 
and  volatile  oils  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  cr* 
ganic  substances,  such  as  wood,  bones,  caontchooc,  coal,  pot, 
&c.  At  the  present  day,  although  the  term  N.  is  frcqueniiy 
applied  to  all  these  different  products,  both  technobgicallj  and 
in  commerce,  the  native  products  are  generally  termed  pe'ir> 
leum,  the  light  oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  and  sba> 
for  parafhn  manufacture  is  known  as  'spirit*  or  illaminatii;; 
paraffin  oil.  Wood  N.  is  properly  known  as  pyroxylic  spni 
or  methylic  alcohol,  and  it  is  only  to  the  most  volatile  pirxisa 
of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  that  the  name  N.  is  strictly  applied. 
These  various  forms  of  N.  idl  differ  in  their  chemical  construc- 
tion, and  agree  only  in  being  highly  inflammable  and  very  volttile 
hydrocarbons,  and  in  possessing  other  physical  propertio  in  coo* 
mon.  Rock  oil  or  mmeral  N.  will  be  described  imdcr  Pn&o- 
LEUM,  and  for  wood  N.  sec  Pyroxylic  Spiwt,  and  Woi^d, 
Distillation  op.  Coal  Tar  N.,  which  is  here  dealt  with,  15 1 
mixture  of  light  oil  or  ethereal  hydrocarbon  obtained  as  the  fint 
product  in  the  distillation  of  gas  tar.  The  tar  yields  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  this  light  oil,  its  richness  in  N.  varying  with  the 
class  of  coal  used  in  the  previous  gas  making.  Its  constitotivi 
and  properties  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  heat  is  forced 
and  the  distillation  continued,  that  which  distils  over  first  be:ac 
richest  in  benzole,  which  is  the  most  volatile  constituent  of  >'.. 
its  boiling  point  being  177*  Fahr.  Between  the  temperittt«s  0' 
190'  and  350*  the  N.  distilled  over  consists  prindpaliy  of*  ma- 
ture of  benzole  and  toluole,  but  contains  also  other  hydroarix^ 
constituting  what  is  chemically  known  as  the  aromatic  series  ^ 
enumerated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Base. 

Formula. 

Boiling  PoiBt. 

Specific  Cratitf 

Benzole      .     . 
Toluole      .     . 
Xylole       .     . 
Cumole      .     . 
Cymole      .     . 

Ca  H, 
Ct  Hs 
Cs  H,o 
C9  Hj, 
^10  H,4 

230* 

259* 

304" 

347* 

0-850  it  60' 
0*870 

0-S6I  It  57* 

At  higher  temperatures  what  are  termed  *  middle*  or  krM5<"« 
oils  are  obtained,  and  a  third  series  of  products  obtained  tr?s 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar  consist  of  the  *  dead  *  or  anrhra«« 
oils.  From  the  light  or  N.  oils  are  obtained  the  aniime  col  •1!^ 
of  commerce,  the  middle  oil  series  yields  carboUc  acid  ami  i^ 
phenol  colours  ;  and  from  the  third  or  dead  oil  is  obtained  t> 
thracene,  the  commercial  basis  of  artificial  alixarine.  Fcr  ''^ 
manufacture  of  coal  N.,  large  iron  stills  capable  of  boldinc  r^-^ 
800  to  1 500  gallons  of  coal  tar  are  employed  ;  and  the  disiii*-'^ 
is  effected  by  the  direct  application  of  steam.  The  rou^h  cr 
crude  N.  obtained  in  this  first  distillation  is  a  very  Impttit  »">■ 
stance,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  'middle  oil,    v^ 
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pocsessed  of  a  powerfollT  disagreeable  smelly  owin^  to  the  pre- 
tcDce  of  certain  orsanic  oases.  From  these  organic  contamina' 
tions  it  is  freed  by  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  iron 
cinks,  which,  on  intimate  mixture  with  the  crude  N.  attacks  the 
inpurities,  and  forms  with  them  a  tarry  sludge,  which,  falling  to 
the  bottom,  can  be  remoYed.  The  partially  purified  N.  is  again 
tieated  with  sulphuric  add,  and  finally  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
idd  which  may  remain  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  N.  After 
lemotil  of  the  caustic  liouor,  the  N.  is  rectified  by  redistillation, 
uid  it  then  forms  the  ordinary  coal  N.  of  commerce.  The  middle 
oil  b  lepanted  from  the  light  or  K.  oil  by  fractional  distillation  ; 
ind  by  the  same  method  the  commercial  N.  can  be  made  to 
pcld  up  the  benxole  and  other  hydrocarbons  higher  in  the  series, 
OS  enumerated  in  the  above  table.  It  is  thus  by  fractional  dis- 
iJiatioQ  that  the  commercial  benzole,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  tntline  manufiictnre,  is  obtained.  N.,  and  more  especially 
bcfuole  and  the  other  volatile  constituents  of  the  substance,  are 
povcrfol  solvent^  and  as  such  are  used  extensively  under  various 
(lodful  names  for  removing  grease,  oil,  and  paint  spots  from  all 
kiods  of  textile  fabrics,  and  for  other  similar  purposes;  but  its 
^ocipal  nse,  as  indicated  above,  is  found  in  the  aniline  manu- 
future. 

Kaphthalli&e  (Cm  Hs),  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  in  large 
qoantitics  as  a  bye*product  in  the  preparation  of  coal  gas.  By 
boitiog  with  alcohol  the  last  portions  A  the  heavy  oil  which  pass 
ottr  at  the  dose  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  then  allowing 
tt>  cool,  N.  crystallises  out  in  brilliant  pearly  flakes,  which  may 
be  farther  ponfied  by  sublimation.  It  melts  at  80*  C.,  and  boils 
It  213*.  It  b  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
%iter,  and  euiljr  dissolved  by  alcohol  ana  ether.  In  itself  N.  is 
not  Tery  interesting ;  but  its  reactions  with  bromine  and  chlorine 
bie  thrown  much  light  upon  theory,  and  indeed  suggested  the 
now  accepted  doctrine  of  chemical  substitutions,  which  is,  that 
tfi  clement  may  be  replaced  in  a  given  compound  l^  an  equi- 
nlefit  quantity  of  another  element  of  a  different  chemical 
character.  In  the  particular  case  of  K.,  each  hydrodgen  atom 
nor  be  replaced  successively  by  an  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine ; 
aad  aeries  of  compounds  may  thus  be  obtained  which  show  a 
{vogression  in  their  properties  as  well  as  in  their  composition. 


r,  a  town  in  the  N.  Island  of  New  Zealand,  situated  in 
39*22'  S.  kt,  177*  £.  long.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  former 
froTisce  of  Hawke*s  Bay,  and  is  the  outlet  of  a  thriving  district, 
««>1  being  the  staple  export  It  possesses  a  small  harbour, 
k&owB  as  the  Iron  Pot*  which  vessiels  of  200  tons  can  enter, 
Ivcer  vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead.    Pop.  (1877)  S^'oa 

Vapier,  a  distinguished  Scotch  family,  which  can  be  traced 
>acktothe  13th  c.  The  most  notable  members  of  it  are  (i) 
Joha  N.,  or  Vq^er  of  Merehiaton,  who  was  bom  at  Mer- 
cAfUoo  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  155a  Except  that  he  studied 
>t  Sl  Andrews  University,  and  travelled  for  several  years  upon 
|Ke  Continent,  we  know  nothing  of  his  doings  till  1594.  A 
«ticr  of  this  date  to  Tycho  Brahe  from  Dr.  Craig,  a  Scotch- 
naa,  tnentions  that  N.  was  constructing  a  table  of  Logarithms 
^\  v.).  How  long  previous  to  1594  his  mind  had  been  occu- 
rred with  this  discovery,  upon  which  N.'s  fame  as  a  mathe- 
ffittxaa  mainly  rests,  we  have  no  means  of  telling.  The 
priaople  of  logarithms  was  no  novelty  in  the  mathematical 
*wid  at  the  time  N.  lived ;  but  the  knowledge  was  practi* 
allf  useless  until  methods  were  supplied  for  calculating 
lonrithffls  of  aU  numbers.  This  was  the  service  which  N. 
tedcred.  His  tables  were  published  under  the  title  Mirifici 
^fftntkmMitm  Canams  DeseripHo  (1614),  and  being  intended 
to  (idlitate  trigonotnetrical  calculations  contained  only  the 
I<*SVith]tts  of  the  natural  sines  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
u>d  to  a  ndins  =  10^.  The  principle  of  their  construction 
*tt  withheki,  but  was  published  in  a  posthumous  work  edited 
.t  his  third  son  Robert,  and  entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmorum 
Cci^tm  Cmutnteti9  (1619).  In  spherical  trigonometry  he 
£^tated  calculation  by  his  famous  Rules  or  Analogies,  His 
ffMtitguf  sM  Numeratioms  per  Vtrgulas  (16 17),  describing 
lu>  Smes^  was  his  last  literary  production.  As  a  theologiad 
writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  curious  fiuiciful  work  upon 
^  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist, 
»d  aaaigned  the  destruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786.  He 
"^  It  Herdristoo«  April  3,  1617,  old  style.  See  Mark  N.'s 
^</A:  •fMerekistoH  (i834).-<2)  Sir  OharlM  James  N., 
O.CJl.,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  and  the  favourite  of  the 


British  army,  was  a  descendant  of  the  fifth  Lord  N.,  and  was 
bom' in  London,  loth  August  178a.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1794,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Coru9a.  Subsequently 
he  served  through  the  Peninsular  War,  being  severely  wounded 
in  several  battles.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cepha- 
Ionia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  in  1841  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bombay  army.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  became 
his  duty  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Scinde  (q.  v.),  though  he  ever 
disapproved  of  the  political  consequences  which  that  conquest 
involved.  The  battle  of  Meeanee  (q.  v.)  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  actions  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  in  India. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  Sir  Charles  N.  was 
nominated  the  first  civil  administrator  of  that  province,  on  which, 
amongst  other  benefits,  he  conferred  the  establishment  of  the 
port  of  Kurrachee.  In  1849,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
British  nation,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  army, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  second  Sikh 
War;  and  he  left  England  on  a  day's  notice  to  take  up  that 
post  However,  before  his  arrival  in  India,  the  victory  of 
Gujerat  had  concluded  the  war.  Owing  to  a  difference  with  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  resigned  in  1851,  and 
returned  to  Enghmd.  He  died  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth, 
29th  August  1853.  A  man  of  brilliant  and  daring  genius,  of 
great  personal  vdour,  with  a  passionate  humanity  and  sense  of 
justice,  he  was  supremely  fitted  to  subdue  disorder,  to  inspire 
bis  enemies  with  terror,  and  his  troops  with  confidence  and 
admiration.  The  chief  defect  in  his  character  was  a  certain 
rash  and  irritable  jealousy,  which  at  times  brought  him  into 
fiery  collision  even  with  the  ablest  Indian  ofiicials.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  which  was  subscribed  hj  private  sol- 
diers.—(3)  Sir  WiUiam  Francis  Patrick  K.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Castletown,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  December  17,  1785,  entered  the  army  (1800),  and 
obtained  his  captaincy  (1804).  He  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  (1807),  and  at  seven  of  the  great 
battles  in  the  Teninsular  War  (1808-14),  being  wound^  at 
Almeida  and  Cazal  Nova.  He  became  major  (181 1),  lieu- 
tenant-colonel (1813),  colonel  (1830),  major-general  (1841), 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  (io42)»  and  lieutenant-general 
(185 1),  having  been  knighted  in  184&  He  died  at  Chap- 
ham,  February  12,  i86a  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  War  w 
the  Peninsula  (6  vols.  Lond.  182^*40),  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  for  which  Wel- 
lington and  Soult  furnished  materials ;  Conquest  of  Sonde 
(Lond.  1845) ;  Administration  of  Scinde  {,i%^\) ;  English  Battles 
and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula  (18^5) ;  and  the  Life  and  Opinions 
of  General  Sir  Charles  yames  N,  (4  vols.  i857).~(4)  Aomiral 
Sir  Oharles  K.,  a  grandson  of  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  N.,  was 
bom  at  Merchiston  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  March  6, 
1786,  and  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
(1793)*  ^^  entered  the  navy  (1800),  was  promoted  lieutenant 
(1805)  and  commander  (1807),  had  his  thigh  broken  in  an 
action  with  a  French  corvette  (1808),  captured  Fort  Edwud 
at  the  siege  of  Martinique,  and  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry 
and  seamanship  in  a  running  fight  with  the  LtHaupoult 
(1809).  Created  post-captain,  but  put  on  half-pay,  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  then,  '  unwilling 
to  be  idle,'  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  Portugal,  and 
was  wounded  at  Busaco  (1810).  Commander  of  the  7%ames 
(181 1),  and  of  the  Euryalus  (1813),  he  served  with  Gordon 
in  the  'unparalleled'  enterprise  up  the  Potomac  (1814),  was 
made  a  C.b.  (1815),  and  being  paid  off,  married  a  Mrs.  Elers, 
a  widow  with  four  children.  After  a  tour  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  N.  settled  at  Paris  (1818-27),  where  he  sunk 
all  his  capital  in  an  unfortunate  steamboat  speculation,  and  in 
1829  was  appointed  to  the  Galatea,  Under  the  nam  de  guerre 
of  '  Don  Carlos  de  Ponza,'  he  took  command  of  the  Portuguese 
Constitutional  fleet  (1833),  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Miguelites, 
whom  he  defeated  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (July  5)  wiui  three 
frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a  brig,  capturing  two  sail-of-the*line 
and  two  frigates.  Created  full  admiral  and  Viscount  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  set  himself  to  the  fnfttless  task  of  reforming  the 
Portuguese  Na^,  and  co-operated  in  the  land  campaign  which 
terminated  in  the  Convention  of  Evoim  (May  26,  1834)  and 
the  establishment  of  Donna  Maria  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
Returning  to  England,  N.  was  appointed  (1838)  to  the  Power' 
fulf  on  the  Levant  station,  and   in   1840  received  orders  to 
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dispossess  Mchemct  All  (q.  v.)  of  Syria,  and  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  Landing,  he  took  Sidon  (September 
25),  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pa>ha  at  Boharsef  (October  10). 
Next  at  sea,  he  led  the  van  in  the  attack  on  Acre  (November  4), 
and  assumed  (November  21)  the  command  of  the  fleet  en- 
paged  in  the  blockade  of  Alexandria,  which  he  ended  by  the 
Convention  of  November  27,  1840.  On  his  return  home,  N. 
was  created  a  K.C.B.,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  elected  member  for  Marylebone  (1841). 
As  Rear-Admiral  (1846),  he  conimanded  the  Channel  Fleet 
(1847-49),  ^nd  o^  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  (1854) 
received  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  With  ill-manned 
ships  and  a  total  lack  ofgunbonts  and  pilots,  tied  hand  and  foot 
too  by  red  tape,  N.  accomplished  little  beyond  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  (August  16),  and  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  (De- 
cember 22)  was  ignominiously  deprived  of  the  command,  while 
his  applications  for  a  court-martial  remained  unheeded.  He  re- 
fused the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  (1855),  '^"^  *"  ^^  same 
year  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Soutliwnrk.  He  visited 
St.  Petersburg  (1856),  laboured  successfully  for  navy  reform 
(1857-59),  and  died  at  Merchiston  Hall,  his  seat  in  Hampshire, 
November  6,  i860.  N.  was  author  oi  An  Account  of  the  War 
in  Portugal  (2  vols.  Lond.  1 836),  The  War  in  Syria  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1842),  Tht  Navy:  lis  Fast  and  Present  State  (Lond. 
185 1),  and  other  works.  Sec  his  Life,  by  his  step-son,  Major- 
General  Elers  N.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1862). — (5)  Robert  Cfor- 
nelis,  Lord  N.  of  Mag^dla,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living 
English  generals,  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  officer,  and  was  bom 
in  Ceylon  6th  Dec.  1810.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers  in 
1826,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sikh  campaigns,  especially 
at  the  siege  of  Moollan  (q.  v. ) ;  and  subsequently,  in  a  civil  capa- 
city, planned  and  executed  the  roads  by  which  the  newly-acquired 
province  of  the  Punjaub  was  held.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
he  was  conspicuous  at  the  sieges  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and  was 
in  command  at  the  engagement  of  Powri,  for  which  he  was 
made  K.C.B.  He  then  sei-ved  in  the  Chinese  W'ar,  and  from 
1865  to  1876  was  successively  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bombay  and  Bengal  armies.  In  the  former  capacity  he  con- 
ducted in  person  the  successful  Abyssinian  expedition,  being  the 
first  engineer  officer  in  British  military  history  who  has  been 
intrusted  with  such  an  important  command.  In  1 868  he  was 
created  a  peer,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  to  himself  and  his  next 
heir-male.    Lord  N.  is  now  (1877)  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Napier's  Bones,  the  name  given  to  an  invention  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  by  which  the  operations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division  might  be  facilitated.  The  more  important 
discovery  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.),  however,  rendered  their  use 
vciy  limited  ;  and  now  they  are  merely  historic  relics. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of  (Ital.  Sicilia  Citeriore  ox  Dominj  di 
quh  dal  Faro),  the  continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  comprised  all  Italy  S.  of  the  river  Tronto  in  the  E.,  and 
Capo  Circello  in  the  W.  Area,  32,475  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1851) 
6,612,892.  This  territory,  anciently  inhabited  by  Samnites, 
Marsi,  Lucanians,  Bruttii,  Campanians,  and  the  Greek  colonists 
of  Magna  Graecia,  became  a  Roman  province  (272  B.C.),  and  on 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476  A.  D.)  was  conquered  by 
Odoacer,  whose  power  in  turn  gave  way  before  the  invasion  of 
the  East  Goths  under  Theodoric  (489).  Annexed  by  Belisarius 
and  Narses  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  (535-553),  it  was  governed 
by  seven  dukes  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  subject  to  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna.  The  Lombards  founded  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum  (571),  but  the  maritime  towns  remained  Greek,  and 
from  the  close  of  the  8th  c.  were  ruled  by  a  Patricius,  resident  in 
Sicily,  whence  the  phrases  *  Two  Sicilies*  and  *  Territories  on 
this  side  the  Strait.*  The  conquests  of  the  Saracens  (842)  and  the 
reconquests  of  the  Greeks  (890)  were  wrested  from  both  by  Nor- 
man adventurers,  headed  by  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville. 
Robert  Guiscard,  receiving  investiture  of  present  and  future 
acquisitions  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  (1057),  established  the 
duchy  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  under  Roger  II. 
became  the  feudal  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (1139).  On  the 
death  of  Guillaume  II.,  the  last  legitimate  member  of  the  Norman 
line,  in  1189,  the  Emperor  Heinrich  VI.,  his  son-in-law,  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  It  remained  with  the  Hohen- 
staufens  till  1266,  when  Charles  of  Anjou,  defeating  Manfred  at 
Bencvento,  and  beheading  Konradin  (1268),  founded  the  An- 
gevin djmasty.  The  Two  Sicilies,  severed  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers  | 
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(1282),  were  reunited  under  Alfonso  V.  of  Ani?on  (I442\hii 
again  separated  at  his  death  (1458),  N.  falling  to  his  natural  son 
Ferdinand  I.  In  1495  '^  ^'^^  conauered  by  Charles  VIIJ,  o( 
France,  and  in  1501  by  the  imitea  forces  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  latter  expelling  the  French  in  1504, 
and  forming  the  Two  Sicilies  into  a  Province  of  Spain.  ll>c 
central  episode  of  the  Spanish  rule  was  Masaniello's  insumiction 
(1647).  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  terminating  the  NVar  o( 
the  Spanish  Succession,  apportioned  Sicily  to  Savoy  and  N.  to 
Austria  ;  but  by  the  Peace  of  V^ienna  (1738),  the  Two  S^iio 
(reunited  in  1720)  were  ceded  to  a  younger  son  of  the  Bojr>jn 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  lie  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  l.  Ui 
himself  becoming  King  of  Spain  (1750),  vacated  it  to  his  th;ri 
son,  Ferdinand.  ITie  entrance  of  the  French  Republicans  (rckM 
and  the  erection  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic  were  foli3>4id 
by  a  loyalist  rising  of  the  lazzaroni  under  Cardinal  RuiTo  and :.,? 
return  of  the  king,  whose  vindictive  and  reactionary  pc.iq  of 
the  next  six  years  evoked  Napoleon's  manifesto  :  *  The  djnuKr 
of  the  Bourbons  in  N.  has  ceased  to  rule.*  Thereignsof  Jos^pa 
Boriaparte  (1806)  and  Murat  (1808-15)  were  a  period  of  ^s^ 
guerilla  warfare  between  the  French  and  the  Calabrian  bri^n'ls, 
but  during  them  began  an  intellectual  movement,  only  iJlj 
developed  some  thirty  years  later,  which  would  never  have  ansra 
under  the  numbing  despotism  of  the  Bourtwns.  After  fcrdj- 
nand's  restoration  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  N.  was  virtaallj  1 
dependency  of  Austria.  The  liberal  constitution  won  by  tbe 
Carbonari  in  1820  was  overthrown  by  an  Austrian  invasion  sug- 
gested by  Ferdinand  himself.  Francis  I.' (1825-30)  esubiudci 
the  Swiss  Guards,  with  whose  aid  Ferdinand  II.  (1S39-59I  viih- 
drew  in  1848  the  liberties  granted  four  months  before,  a:>: 
strove  to  reduce  Sicily  to  obedience  by  bombarding  .Mcsi^ia 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Francis  11.  a  law  of  the  Swiss  Coc- 
federation  reduced  these  troops  to  800  men  ;  the  National  pan) 
at  Turin  seized  the  opportunity ;  Garibaldi's  landing  it  Maruli 
(May  II,  i860)  was  followed  by  a  series  of  unbroken  succe<:>e5. 
Francis,  finding  concessions  useless  on  the  part  of  t  king  wbc 
in  twelve  months  had  arrested  5000  a//«f</ji^^*  ('suspects'),  ^iw 
seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  sailed  for  Gaeii  (Sep- 
tember 7)  ;  and  on  October  21,  i860,  the  Two  Sicilies  we.c 
declared  by  the  vote  of  the  people — 1,742,320  ayes  ag^r^: 
10,769  noes — to  be  henceforth  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Iiair 
one  and  indivisible.  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry  n  tj 
Naples,  November  7 ;  and  Gacta  capitulated,  Febnury  i> 
1 86 1.  See  Camera,  Annali  delU  dui  Sicilii  (Nap.  1S41': 
Reuchlin,  Geschichte  Neapels  wdhrend der  letzten  lojahrt  (No:  :.. 
1862)  ;  and  Di  Sivo,  Storia  delle  dne  Sicilie  dal  1846  d  i»«i 
(Rome,  1863). 

Na'ples  (N.  Neapolis  ;  ItaL  NapoH),  the  largest  city  of  lu'r. 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  cities  in  the  »  li-. 
extends  for  some  3  miles  round  the  N.  side  of  the  famou^  K:i 
of  N.,  rises  on  the  face  of  several  low  hills,  and  is  divided  uii- 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge,  which  is  marked  by  the  beighi'  t! 
Capodimonte,  S.  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  and  terminites  i£  '^( 
rocky  promontory  supporting  the  Castello  dell'  Ova    Frim  *> 
bay  it  has  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance,  its  clusters  01  h^^ 
and  narrow  houses,  with  their  flat  roofs  and  their  countlcis  :i.- 
conies,  standing  out  boldly  against  the  hilly  background,  rc.ier« 
here  and  there  by  luxuriant  gardens  and  tree-shaded  temco. 
From  the  heights  above  the  prospect  is  fairer  still,  $rre^" -^" 
away  across  the  purple  waters  of  the  bay  to  Ischiaand  Capn.^^ 
the  shining  points  of  Castellamare,  while  it  is  confined  \v.'^- 
wards  by  the  tragic  cones  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius.     (>n  tb 
other  hand  the  interior  of  the  city  is  disappointing  on  tcajn:  ^ 
its  mean  domestic  architecture,  its  narrow  and  dingy  streetv.  lim- 
its dearth  of  handsome  public  buildings,  while  it  is  rcndcit?^  «^ 
tasteful  by  the  incessant  clatter  of  vehicles,  braying  of  dackc»^. 
shouting  of  hawkers,  and  importunities  of  drivers,  gnidev  i^^ 
beggars.      Still  above  the  commonplace  din  occasioruliy  r^* 
the  shrill  song  of  the  improvisatore,  and  the  light-hearted  ct^*^-^- 
that  for  ever  swarm  in  the  streets  and  firesent  a  quickly  w::.v 
study  to  the  artist,  are  interesting  at  once  for  their  ricb  »Arx^ 
of  costumes,  their  facility  of  gesture,  and  their  deft  we  of  '•' 
Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Spu^'^ 
and  par  excellence  the  language  of  badinage.     Tho«san*i*  oi  ^^• 
tors  are  annually  attracted  hither  by  the  delidoos  dinute,  no  i» 
than  by  the  beautiful  situation,  and  quite  a  modern  tow«  "^ 
sprung  up  for  their  accommodation  on  the  W.  side  of  '-^^^  ^'^ 
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proper.  Here  the  gay  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  the  Rotten 
Row  of  N.,  skirts  the  biay,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Villa 
Naxioaale,  and  on  the  other  by  fine  hotels  and  other 
buildings.  The  Villa  Nazionale,  the  principal  garden  and 
promeiade  in  N.,  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  orange,  acacia, 
zsA  myrtle  groves,  and  contains  several  palms  and  a  grand 
aTenne  of  oaks.  Adjoining  it  is  the  '  2^1ogical  Station,' 
published  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Dohm,  the  German 
lutiualist,  in  connection  witlu  which  an  aquarium  was  opened  in 
1S74.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  main  street,  the  Toledo 
(  iticislly  since  1870  the  Via  di  Roma),  extends  nearly  i)  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  There  are 
many  6ne  public  squares,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Piazzi 
M.  Caterina,  Dello  Spirito  Santo,  and  Di  Plebiscito,  the  Corso 
Vittono  Emanuele,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.  Among  the  chief 
Kcaiir  buildings  are  the  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte,  on  the  height 
of  the  same  name,  begun  by  Charles  III.  in  1738,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1834-39 ;  the  Palazzo  Reale  ('royal  palace'),  begun 
under  the  Viceroy  Count  di  Lemos  in  1600,  and  restored  1837- 
41  -,  the  Mnseo  Nazionale,  which  was  the  home  of  the  university 
from  1615  to  1780,  and  which  now  contains  the  Famese  collec- 
tions from  Rome  and  Parma,  and  is  unrivalled  for  Pompeian 
antiooities,  bronzes  firom  Heiculaneum,  and  other  art  objects ;  the 
poorhouse  (Albergo  del  Poveri),  begun  1751,  and  capable  with  its 
d  qicndendesof  accommodating  5000  persons ;  the  Palazzo  Gravino 
''1500),  now  the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  N. ;  and  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  founded  1737,  one  of  the 
Uf^t  opera-houses  in  Europe,  containing  six  tiers  of  boxes.  N. 
U.1  boast  of  few  Gneco-Roman  remains,  but  of  Middle  Age  con- 
Omcion  it  has, besides  several  churches,  five  forts — Castello  St  El- 
mo, Deli  Ovo  (named  from  its  '  egg*  shape),  Nuovo,  Del  Carmine, 
and  Capuano — and  two  gates,  Porta  del  Capuano  and  Carmine. 
Miny  of  the  churches  are  ridi  in  paintings.  The  principal  are 
tLc  athedral  of  St.  Gennaro  (see  Januarius),  founded  1272,  but 
ROW  completely  naodemised,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Domenico 
Maggiore,  a  Gothic  structure  of  1285,  but  altered  in  1850-53  ; 
^L  Filippo  Neri,  built  in  1592,  and  overloaded  with  ornament ; 
^'t  Mana  del  Caxmine,  modernised  in  1769,  and  containing  the 
tccnhs  of  Konradtn  and  Friedrich  of  Austria;  and  Santa 
Chiara,  dating  from  1310^  but  partly  rebuilt  in  1752.  The 
univcnity,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.  in  1224, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  m  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties, 
tKenty-fire  professorial  chairs,  a  large  library,  and  valuable 
Kientiiic  collections.  The  monastery  connected  with  the 
C'lorch  of  St  Severino  e  Sosio  contains  the  archives  of  the 
funRcr  kingdom,  vhich  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
vcrld,  comprising  40,000  parchment  MSS.  and  documents  re- 
!£*ing  to  the  Noraaan,  Hohenstaufen,  Anjou  (alone  380,000  in 
nimDer),  and  Spanish  periods.  Beside  an  observatory  and 
Uiunic  gardens,  K.  has  a  music  conservatory,  founded  in 
iS37(  which  has  sent  forth  numy  eminent  composers.  The 
catacombs,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  pagan  era,  are  of  great 
extent,  and  surpass  those  of  Rome  in  the  width  and  height 
of  their  passages.  Adjoining  the  ancient  Molo  of  1302  are  the 
atenstve  harbouis— on  the  right  the  Porto  Militaire,  or  govern- 
Bent  hari)our,  and  on  the  left  the  Porto  Mercantile.  Theformer, 
S  fa'homs  deep,  is  protected  by  a  strong  breakwater  429  yards 
•'•ng,  and  is  a  frequent  station  of  the  Italian  ironclads.  N. 
ounafactnres  some  silks,  linens,  and  woollens,  but  the  specialties 
ve  glovei,  gold  wares,  musical  instruments,  ornaments  in  coral, 
tuitoise-ibefi,  and  lava,  artificial  flowers,  copies  of  Etruscan 
^ases,  and  maccaronL  There  is  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in 
v^ne,  oil,  almonds,  and  sulphur.  In  1875  ^^^  imports  amounted 
to  j£d,428,656,  and  the  exports  to  ;f  1,609, 142.  Of  the  imports, 
;£2t5^7»586  worth  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  of  the  exports, 
/tfOi7«537  went  to  France  and  Algeria.  The  climate  is  more 
t^  tham  that  of  Rome  and  Florence,  the  mean  temperature 
^°C  63*,  or  ranging  from  27*  to  I04^  The  coldest  weather  is 
fr'^  12th  December  to  12th  March;  from  April  to  September  the 
(ky  is  generally  bright  and  cloudless.  Spring  water  is  neither 
Cood  nor  abundant,  and  the  new  water- works  now  (1878)  in  pro- 
Cms  viU  not  be  completed  for  some  four  years.  Cisterns  have 
m  aodere  times  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  aqueducts.  Pop. 
1 1^74)  4X 5,  S49.  N.  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  was  called  Neapdis 
( '  new  dty  )  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  Parthmope^ 
"Own  subsequently  as  PnUfOpolU  or  'old  city.*  After  the  Ro- 
*^  Conquest  N.  was  allowed  to  retain  its  municipal  freedom  and 
''feck  cooMitution.  Lucullus  and  Virgil  were  among  the  many 
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Romans  who  resided  here.  Stormed  by  Belisarius  in  536  ad.,  and 
again  by  the  Eastern  Goths  in  543,  N.  was  for  only  a  brief  period 
under  Byzantine  supremacy.  Subsequently  its  '  duca '  or  doge 
maintained  its  independence  against  the  Lombard  princes,  but 
after  a  long  siege  it  succumbed  to  the  Normans  in  113a  It  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and 
among  its  later  benefactors  were  Ferdinand  I.  of  Arragon,  the 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  Charles  III.  of  ik>urbon. 
Although  so  bountifully  favoured  by  nature,  N.  has  rarely 
attained  even  a  transient  reputation  in  politics,  art,  or  literature. 

Naples  Yellow,  a  valuable  yellow  pigment,  the  basis  of 
which  is  antimony,  equally  useful  in  oil  painting,  and  for 
enamel  colour,  and  porcelain  painting.  Chrome  yellows  are 
now  much  used  as  a  substitute  tor  N.  Y. 

Kapoleon  Bonaparte,  Bmperor  of  the  French,  second 
son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  an  Italian  lawyer,  who,  in  1771, 
formed  one  of  400  Corsican  families  constituted  a  nobility  by 
Louis  XV.,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  X5th 
August  1769.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Comte  de  Marbeuf 
N.  was  admitted  in  his  tenth  year  to  the  military  school  at 
Brienne,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  and  it  was  afterwards 
remembered  of  him  that  he  was  shy  and  obstinate,  though  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 
In  1785,  having  spent  a  year  at  the  Royal  Military  School  of 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant  of  an  artillery  r^ment, 
and  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  him  stationed  at 
Valence.  His  sympathies  at  that  time  were  democratic,  and  in 
a  visit  paid  to  the  isUnd  of  Corsica  in  1792  N.  opposed  General 
Paoli  in  his  scheme  of  abandoning  the  Convention  and  allying 
himself  with  England.  Obliged  to  escape  from  Corsica,  N. 
resided  for  about  a  year  at  Marseille,  where  with  the  rank  of 
captain  he  assisted  in  a  cannonade  of  the  town  federalists.  At 
the  siege  of  Toulon  he  dealt  his  first  stroke  in  military  strategy 
(December  1794),  the  surrender  of  the  town  being  due  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  him  after  the  failure  of  other  attempts. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  rewarded  him  by  a  genemlship 
of  brigade,  with  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  S.,  from  whicn 
he  was  shortly  cut  off  on  suspicion.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
ofieriifg  his  services  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  when  the  necessities 
of  the  Convention  suggested  him  as  a  suitable  commander  for 
the  troops  in  its  service.  On  the  4th  of  October  1795  ^^  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  the  position  tiy  routing  the  National  Guard  in 
their  attempt  upon  the  Tuileries.  He  was  then  appointed 
general  of  division,  and  having  married  Josephine,  widow  of 
Vtcomts  de  Beauharnais  (March  1796),  he  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy.  His  troops  numbered  al>out 
35,000  men,  but  their  clothes  and  shoes  were  worn  out,  there 
was  little  money  to  buy  them  with,  and  they  had  to  forage 
for  their  food.  N.  had  only  received  2000  louis  in  money 
wherewith  to  meet  immediate  expenses,  and  the  scandals 
which  attach  to  the  department  of  nis  commissariat  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  superintended  by  a  speculative  con- 
tractor. But  the  men  were  young  and  hardy,  naving  already  • 
a  large  experience  of  war  among  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps ;  and 
among  their  generals  were  Mass^na,  Augereau,  Laharpe,  Serrurier, 
and  Berthier,  each  of  them  with  special  qualifications  for  the 
service.  At  first  N.  was  regarded  with  some  jealousy.  '  He 
was,'  says  M.  Thiers,  '  considered  far  too  young  to  command  the 
army.  Of  a  short,  slight  figure,  without  any  peculiarity  in  his 
appearance  beyond  Roman  features  and  his  staidy  and  piercing 
eye,  there  was  nothing  in  his  person  or  past  life  that  seemed  re- 
markable. He  was  received  without  any  ^reat  show  of  atten- 
tion.' His  first  address,  however,  filled  the  army  with  enthu- 
siasm. '  Soldiers,'  said  he,  '  you  are  ill-fed  and  almost  naked. 
The  government  owe  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  patience,  your  courage,  do  you  honour,  but  -procure  you 
neither  benefit  nor  glory.  I  am  going  to  lead  you  into  the  most 
fertile  plains  in  the  world ;  you  will  there  find  large  cities,  rich 
provinces ;  you  will  there  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth. 
Soldiers  of  Italy,  would  vour  courage  fail  you? '  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  harangues  delivered  by  N.  at  hazardous  moments, 
and  in  them  French  criticism  has  discovered  so  much  literary 
point,  force,  and  eloquence,  as  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
creative  genius  among  the  productions  of  literature.  Between  the 
months  of  March  1796  and  December  1797,  with  a  force  which 
at  the  outset  he  found  in  a  condition  of  utter  disorganisation,  N. 
faced  and  destroyed  five  powerful  armies.     He  was  victorious  at 
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Voltri,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  Ceva,  Vico,  Mondovi,  and 
Chcrasco,  after  which  the  army  of  Beaulieu  was  scattered  and 
the  Piedmontese  separated  from  the  Austrians.  Before  the  end  of 
June  many  of  the  chief  cities  as  far  S.  as  the  States  of  the  Church 
were  plundered,  tribute  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000  francs  was 
exacted,  and  a  committee  of  litUrateiirs  selected  for  transference 
to  France  what  was  best  from  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  country. 
The  army  of  Marshal  Wlirmser,  numbering  70,000,  was  next 
encountered  and  worsted  at  Castiglione,  Roveredo,  and  Bassnno 
by  September  1796.  Marshal  Alvinzi  and  General  Davido- 
vich  by  the  14th  January  1797  had  been  put  to  flight  at 
Areola,  Rivoli,  and  Mantua,  whilst  the  Archduke  Karl 
with  an  army  poorly  equipped  was  chased  from  the  Tag- 
liamento,  beaten  at  Ungmarkt,  and  permitted  to  make  peace 
at  Leoben  (April  17).  On  the  I7ih  October  1797  this 
peace  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  under  which 
Venice  was  attached  to  Austria,  whilst  the  Netherlands  and 
Lombardy  went  to  France.  Throughout  the  course  of  those 
campaigns  N.  proved  that  his  administrative  was  as  strong  as 
his  military  genius.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  was,  how- 
ever, materially  assisted  by  the  social  condition  of  Italy. 
Touched  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  population  of  the 
country  tunied  against  their  rulers,  overset  their  governments, 
and  welcomed  the  French  as  the  pioneers  of  Republican  free- 
dom. They  had  soon  to  learn  that  it  was  not  Italian  but 
French  republics  that  N.  desired  to  set  up.  Before  returning 
to  Paris  he  had  organised  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  in- 
cluded Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  Papal  States  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  the  Venetian  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige ; 
and  the  Ligurian,  Cispadane,  and  Tiberine  Republics,  with 
Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Rome  as  their  capitals.  On  the  5th 
December  1797  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  at  once  became  the 
darling  of  the  populace.  On  the  loth  December  he  was  the 
hero  of  a  triumphant  fete  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Directory 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  the  severe  simplicity  affected  by  N. 
his  contemporaries  subsequently  called  to  mind  that  they  felt 
*  the  indescribable  sensation  of  genius  and  authority  which  he 
impressed  upon  the  imagination.'  He  lived  in  a  plain  and 
unpretending  way  in  the  Rue  Chartereine,  and  amidst  the  fes- 
tivities and  pomp  *he  appeared  simple  and  affable,  but  con- 
strained, almost  insensible  to  pleasure,  seeking  among  the  crowd 
the  useful  and  celebrated  man,  in  order  to  converse  with  him  on 
the  art  or  science  in  which  he  was  known  to  excel.*  In  a  few 
months  he  had  not  only  made  the  acquaintance  but  earned  the 
esteem  of  the  most  distinguished  savants  of  France,  and  was 
elected  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  Institute.  But  the  Directory  soon 
found  fresh  work  for  him  to  do.  Being  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  England  through 
Egypt.  It  was  one  of  the  sayings  of  N.  that  *  great  names  are 
only  made  in  the  E^st,*  and  dreading  the  stagnation  of  civil  life,  he 
threw  himself  with  animation  into  the  fulfilment  of  an  enterprise 
which  had  long  occupied  his  dreams.  In  addition  to  the  military 
equipment,  he  associated  with  himself  scientific  men,  artists, 
•engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  geographers.  Monge,  Bertholet, 
Fourier,  Dulomieux,  Desgenettes,  Larrev,  and  Dubois  were 
among  tlie  number.  N.'s  design  was,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
either  to  make  it  a  colony  whereby  he  could  turn  the  Meditef* 
ranean  into  what  he  called  *a  French  lake,'  or  to  use  it  for 
establishing  a  navy  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  the  English  settle- 
ments in  India  might  be  harassed,  if  not  destroyed.  Prepara- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  the  igih 
May  1798  a  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon.  On  the  1st  of  July  N. 
was  before  Alexandria  with  his  army  of  30,000  men,  having 
reduced  Malta  in  his  passage  across  the  Mediterranean.  Alex- 
andria fell  on  the  4th,  and  Cairo  on  the  24th  July,  the  march 
between  the  two  cities  being  distinguished  by  the  famous  address 
of  N.  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  *  Soldiers  I  remember  that  from 
these  Pyramids  forty  centuries  contemplate  your  deeds.'  At  once 
he  commenced  to  consolidate  the  French  power  in  Egj'pt.  He 
established  tribunals  of  commerce  in  the  four  leading  cities,  and 
encouraged  industrial  enterprise  in  the  shape  of  mills  and  manu- 
factories. A  police  was  organised  in  the  different  towns. 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs  were  entitled,  by  special  decree,  to  serve 
in  the  French  army.  An  Institute  of  Egypt  was  founded,  and 
scientific  seances  were  held  from  time  to  time,  the  notes  and 
observations  of  the  corps  of  learned  men  who  accompanied  him 
being  then  submitted  for  consideration.  Alliances  were  struck 
up  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  and  other  neighbouring  potentates, 


and  N.  even  sent  an  emissary  to  Mysore  in  order  to  rouie  the 
Sultan  into  rebellion  against  the  English  government  Tlc 
Battle  of  Aboukir  (August  2)  annihilated  the  French  flw, 
but  N.  pursued  the  conquest  of  the  country,  put  down  wi.ii 
rigour  a  revolt  in  Cairo,  marched  to  meet  the  Turks  in  Syra, 
taking  El-Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa  (March  1799^,  but  »-i» 
checked  at  Acre,  where  Djezzar  Pasha  and  Sir  Sydney  Smi  ii 
oppo5;eJ  him  with  a  mixed  force  of  Turks  and  Enijlish.  A: 
Aboukir  (25th  July)  N.  retrieved  his  position  by  driving  aa 
Ottoman  army  into  the  sea,  and  next  month  be  set  sa.l  loi 
France,  his  arrival  at  Frejus  (October  9)  being  made  the  occa- 
sion for  the  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy.  Allyir^ 
himself  with  Sieyes,  on  his  return  to  Paris  N.  brought  about  iLc 
abolition  of  the  Directory  and  became  the  chief  of  the  consjli; 
commission,  with  the  title  of  First  Consul,  taking  up  his  otficjl 
residence  (19th  February  1800)  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuiicrcv 
By  the  new  constitution,  which  was  mainly  the  r^uli  of  ibe 
meditations  of  Sieyes,  N.  practically  became  Dictator  of  France 
Representation,  however,  by  the  people,  was  reduced  10  ihc 
merest  name,  as  they  were  only  allowed  to  vote  for  the  not;ib.e> 
of  the  Commune,  who,  in  turn,  elected  one-tenth  of  their  r.um 
ber  notables  of  departments,  from  which  a  tenth  were  re-eiec^ti 
as  notables  of  France,  and  from  them  again  were  nominated  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  At  once  the  firm  stamp  of  N.'s  }>eriua- 
ality  was  felt  in  all  tlie  public  departments  ;  prefects,  sub-pre- 
fects, and  mayors  were  established  throughout  tiie  country ;  locx 
courts  and  the  higher  tribunals  of  justice  were  rearranged  on  a 
new  basis,  and  the  administrative  system  which  survives  uhut 
was  for  the  most  part  brought  into  existence  at  that  time,  l^u: 
a  new  ambition  had  begun  to  take  hold  of  him.  *  Weil,  Boer 
rienne,'  he  observed  to  his  secretary  on  tlie  day  after  his  triii>- 
ference  to  the  Tuileries,  *  here  we  are  at  the  Tuilcries !  and  »c 
must  now  stop  here.'  In  May  he  was  again  in  the  6eld,  con- 
ducting 35,000  men  across  the  Alps  in  a  brilliant  movement  whui 
brought  him,  as  he  planned,  on  the  rear  of  the  Au&tnon  Inci 
He  entered  Milan  on  June  2,  and  on  the  14th  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  N. 
regained  thereby  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Italy  during  his  absecctr 
in  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  however,  the  Prt:t 
of  Lun^ville  (February  1801)  was  signed  with  Austria,  and  v\ 
Amiens  (March  27,  1802)  a  treaty  was  made  with  Ln;;lai:d. 
By  affirmative  suffrages  exceeding  three  millions  and  a  hoii  N 
was  proclaimed  (2d  August  1802)  Consul  for  life.  Dunng  ilib 
period  he  showed  his  consummate  capacity  for  adminisiniKu 
by  the  unflagging  industry  with  which  he  turned  his  atteniion  w 
every  branch  of  civil  life.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manauciun:^ 
education,  public  works,  and  law  were  each  passed  ia  nrnc«. 
To  his  initiative  was  due' the  execution  of  the  Codt  Ciiily  •fii'^i 
reduced  to  uniformity  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  legal  cu^io^js 
and  traditions.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  was  prox  ir 
indifferent  to  religion,  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope  he  re^iorrii 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frtrc m 
men.  He  took  that  step  against  the  advice  of  his  coliea^es 
supporters,  and  friends,  who  had  all  been  concerned  in  the  cc.^ 
sition  of  the  old  system  of  worship.  It  was  represented  10  li^ui 
that  he  was  laying  at  the  feet  of  Rome  the  dignity  of  hiigo>cr> 
ment.  N.  declined  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  00 
the  ground  of  the  utility  of  putting  an  end  to  religious  ditfcrcticcN 
and  divisions.  He  drew  up  a  scheme  of  reconciliation  bc:v»crj. 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Roman  Church.  There  wa*  to  be 
no  longer  a  clergy  endowed  with  landed  property.  They  wt:? 
to  receive  their  incomes  from  the  State,  and  to  devote  themseivr* 
solely  to  their  professional  duties.  Regulations  of  pUct^  oi 
worship  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  State,  and  dcncai  y^^y- 
diction  to  the  Councils  of  the  State.     The  new  clergy  was  t 


or« 


formed  from  every  ecclesiastical  party,  and  the  bishop*  t"  le 
nominated  by  the  First  Consul.  In  i8o2  N.  became  rrtsv'--^' 
of  the  Italian  Republic  and  'Grand  Mediator  of  the  Flc^^^^^ 
Confederation.*  On  the  I3ih  of  May  1803  the  En^lidj  *!?• 
bassador  left  Paris,  and  N,  was  again  at  war  with  La^L-^'^ 
A  flotilla  of  2000  sail  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  in%i-''4 
England,  and  a  line  of  camps  stretched  from  Havre  to  U^'r-i 
During  these  preparations  the  life  of  N.  was  threateneti  ti^  » 
conspiracy  of  Royalist  refugees,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  Uif  r  > ', 
induced  him  (20th  March  1804)  to  hasten  the  secret  ezeci:Uct.  1 
Due  d'Enghien,  a  step  which  he  afterwards  vindicated  a* '  o<'>'* 
sary  to  the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  of  the  frr-!! 

people.*     By  this  time  N.  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ciani.t  u^ 
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fonn  of  gDYenunent.  '  Fouch^'  writes  M.  Thiers, '  in  the  ardour 
of  h)s  zed  made  hinuieir  the  spontaneous  agent  of  the  change 
which  was  preparing.  He  accosted  the  First  Consul,  whose  secret 
wishef  he  luui  alrndy  divined,  represented  to  him  the  need  of 
uking  a  prompt  and  decided  part,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
tcmiiuting  the  anxieties  of  France  and  putting  the  crown  upon 
bis  bead,  thus  consolidating  definitively  the  results  of  the  revolu- 
tiuii.  He  showed  him  how  all  classes  in  the  nation  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiment,  and  impatient  to  proclaim  him 
emperor  of  the  Gaols  or  of  the  French,  as  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  policy  and  taste.*  Through  secret  agents  Fouche  was  able 
(o  spread  reports  in  the  English  journals  to  the  eflect  that  peace- 
ah  y-ilisposed  people  in  France  wished  for  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty. The  French  papers  reproduced  these  articles  and  the 
s.^nil  was  given.  It  was  soon  settled  that  the  First  Consul 
vn.iuld  be  proclaimed  emperor,  that  male  should  succeed  male 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture  in  his  family,  and  that  in  default 
of  a(^opted  descent  the  transmission  of  the  crown  be  permitted 
in  the  collateral  line  of  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis.  N.'s 
l^r'>thers  and  sisters  received  the  rank  of  princes  and  princesses, 
the  former  with  a  million  francs  per  annum  each.  The  plot 
»u  thus  made  the  pretext  for  a  declaration  in  behalf  of 
imperialism,  and  on  the  X5th  May  1S014,  by  an  'organic  senatus 
ct);sultum,*  N.  was  elected  to  found  a  dynasty.  On  the  2d 
Decemb)er  1804  he  crowned  himself  in  presence  of  the  Pope ;  on 
the  26th  of  May  1805  he  assumed  at  Milan  the  Iron  Crown 
(q.  V.)  with  the  title  King  of  Italy.  The  year  1805  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fresh  European  coalition  against  N.»  but  by 
Ckiober  he  had  removed  his  army  from  Boulogne  to  the  Rhine, 
i'orce<(  the  Austrian  general  to  lay  down  his  arms  at  Ulm,  and 
entered  Vienna  (13th  November).  On  the  32d  he  crossed  the 
I^anttbe,  and  after  some  days  of  masterly  manoeuvring  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Austerlitx  (2d  December)  over  an  Austro- Russian 
ff^rtc,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Venetian  States,  the 
T\rol  and  Suabia,  were  alienated  from  Austria.  In  October 
iSo6^  Prussia,  eoaded  to  indignation  by  the  studied  insults  of  N., 
(ot  an  army  of  150,000  men  into  the  field  under  the  Duke  of 
Bnmtwick.  N.  met  and  overwhelmed  it  with  defeat  (October 
14)  St  Jena,  entered  Berlin  (19th),  gave  up  its  galleries  and 
museums  to  plunder,  and  issued  a  decree  promulgating  '  the  Con- 
tinental system,'  l^  which  all  trade  with  England,  under  heavy 
fenshy,  was  interdicted.  Following  up  his  victory,  N.  directed 
:«  aext  movements  against  Russia,  but  wu  defeated  (January 
i^7J  at  Eylan,  a  defeat  which  he  retrieved  Qune  14)  at  Fried- 
bnd.  A  treaty  was  then  signed  at  Tilsit,  and  by  one  of  its  con- 
•inons  Jerome  Bonaparte  became  King  of  Westphalia.  Joseph 
hi.l  already  been  appointed  King  of  iTaples,  and  Louis  King  of 
Htiland.  On  his  return  to  France,  encouraged  by  the  universal 
worship  of  the  people,  he  systematised  his  tyranny  with  more 
Lpmpactness,  abolishing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  annulling  the 
Tnbunate,  establishing  a  system  of  education  whose  highest  aim 
«u  to  turn  oat  conscripts.  The  year  1808  witnessed  his  ruinons 
roterfercnce  with  Spain  and  Portugal  in  order  to  enforce  *  the 
Crnt mental  system.'  By  the  14th  of  December  N.  entered 
Midnd  in  triumph,  the  reigning  dynasty  was  deposed,  and  his 
br>  t'.ier  Joseph  abandoned  the  crown  of  Naples  for  the  new 
f'^T'lty'  But  on  the  3d  of  January  1809  N.  was  called  away 
otting  to  a  fresh  rupture  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  France  when  her  forces  were 
srattertd.  On  the  22d  of  April  N.  encountered  and  defeated 
the  AusUians  at  Eckmuhl,  was  himself  defeated  at  Asperii  (May 
35),  but  triumphed  at  Wagram  (July  6).  The  Emperor  Francis 
»a.>  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sovereigns  of  N.'s  creation, 
ind  to  arlopt  the  prohibitory  system  of  commerce.  Besides,  at 
the  soliataiion  of  N.  he  handed  over  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 
with  whom,  the  Empress  Josephine  being  divorced,  a  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  the  Tuileries  (April  2,  1 8 10).  For  two  years 
events  had  a  calmer  aspect,  though  N.,  by  his  infatuation  in 
behalf  of  a  prohibitory  traffic,  annexed  Holland,  the  Hanseatic 
(omis,  and  the  N.  C^orman  coast  between  Ems  and  the  Elbe, 
n'u.4ng  thereby  the  hostility  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  who  at 
length  declared  war  (January  1 81 2).  With  an  army  of  450,000 
men  of  different  nations  N.  set  out  for  Russia  in  July,  drove  his 
enemies  from  Smolensk  (August  17),  caused  them  to  retire  from 
I^i^nxlitto  (September  ii),  and  from  Moscow  a  week  later. 
Famine,  frost,  and  snow  fought  for  the  Russians,  and  N.  was 
compelled  to  retreat  (19th  October),  his  army  reduced  to  about 
&  toarth  of  its  original  size.      He  was  in  Paris  on  the  l8th 


December,  having  left  Nf  urat  to  conduct  the  retreat  to  a  conclu- 
sion. In  the  spring  of  1813,  by  a  stringent  conscription,  he  had 
an  army  at  his  disposal  of  350,000  men.  Between  May  and 
August  he  conquered  in  the  fields  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and 
Dresden,  but  a  ^reat  da^  of  reckoning  came  on  the  plains  of 
Leipsic.  The  allies  confronted  his  140,000  men  with  230^ooa 
He  tried  to  negotiate  an  armistice  on  the  night  of  the  i6th 
October,  but  his  attempt  failed ;  he  was  worsted  in  battle,  and 
on  the  17th  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards  France.  Mean- 
while the  campaign  in  Spain  had  been  disastrous  for  the  French 
generals,  and  Joseph  was  no  longer  king.  N.  demanded  from 
the  Senate  a  fresh  levy  of  300,000  men,  which  was  granted. 
But  the  armies  of  Austria,  Silesia,  and  Russia  closed  round 
Paris,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  18 14  defiled  through  the  city, 
whilst  the  people  cheered  them  as  deliverers.  Asset  de  Bona' 
parte  was  the  general  feeling.  On  the  2d  of  April  the  Senate 
decreed  that  N.,  by  his  violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  had  forfeited  his  throne.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  on  the  nth,  retaining  under  it  the  title  of 
Emperor  for  life,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  and 
an  income  of  2,000,000  francs.  But  on  the  20th  of  March  18 1 5 
he  reappeared  in  Paris,  awakened  some  of  the  old  enthusiasm, 
gathered  round  him  an  army  of  125,000  men,  and  led  them  to 
the  Flemish  frontier  to  do  battle  with  the  allies.  On  the  i6th 
of  June  he  repulsed  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  but  on  the  i8th  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  result  of  which  shattered  the 
cause  of  N.  for  ever.  Again  his  forfeiture  of  the  throne  was 
decreed,  with  the  added  penalty  of  banishment  Driven  to  the 
last  extreme,  N.  finally  delivered  himself  up  to  the  captain  of  an 
English  frigate,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  sanction  of  the  allies, 
banished  him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  remained 
in  restless  misery  until  death  took  him  off,  5th  May  1821.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  (15th  December  1840)  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  at  the  Hdtel  des  In- 
valides,  Paris.  During  the  course  of  his  life  N.  wrote  much,  but 
his  connection  with  literature  was  more  an  accident  of  his  posi- 
tion than  anything  else.  M.  Geruzes  has  said,  however,  that 
he  was  as  capable  of  painting  as  of  gaining  battles,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  compare  some  of  his  descriptions  with  those  of  Caesar, 
and  his  military  harangues  with  the  orations  of  Mirabeau.  Among 
the  works  of  his  youth  are  La  Calotte^  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  rules  of  a  regimental  society ;  Lettre  d  Af.  Maiteo  Buttafuoco^ 
in  which,  with  g^'eat  force  and  exuberance  of  language,  he  attacks 
a  Corsican  deputy  for  his  treasonable  leanings  to  aristocracy ; 
Histoiredela  Corse,  concerning  which  Mirabeau  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  '  it  seemed  to  announce  a  genius  of  the  first  order  ;* 
Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire,  which  contains  a  defence  of  the  Con- 
vention and  its  committees.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  con- 
tributions are  his  letters  and  reports,  scattered  through  different 
volumes.  The  CoUeetUm  GmeraU  and  Corrapondence  Jnidite, 
though  they  require  to  be  read  sceptically,  contain  the  best  of 
them.  N.  not  only  inspired  the  press,  but  frequently  wrote  for 
the  Moniteur  Universel^  which  he  chose  as  the  organ  for  giving 
expression  to  the  information  and  views  he  desired  to  have 
in  general  circulation  and  belief.  M.  Thiers  says  his  articles 
were  easily  detected  at  the  time  for  their  incomparable  vigour. 
N.  certainly  caught  some  of  the  fire  of  his  own  actions,  and 
expressed  it  in  his  prose,  but  when  the  qualities  of  rapidity  and 
precision,  which  occasionally  rose  into  a  strain  of  eloquence, 
are  mentioned,  everything  has  been  said  to  which  his  work  in 
that  line  is  justly  entitled.  History,  ancient  or  modem,  produces 
no  figure  whose  claims  to  greatness  on  the  score  of  military  genius 
surpass  those  of  N.  He  mid  every  quality  essential  for  command. 
His  knowledge  of  strategy  was  profound,  and  it  was  supplemented 
by  a  creative  impulse  on  the  neld  which  devised  surprises  and 
suggested  combinations  unknown  to  men  who  led  according  to 
precedent  and  routine.  He  was  of  undaunted  courage,  of  im- 
maculate coolness,  fertile  beyond  measure  in  resource,  ever  pre- 
pared against  the  unforeseen  accidents  of  battle,  and  seldom,  in 
consequence,  taken  bv  surprise.  Nor,  though  indifferent  to 
human  life,  was  he  actively  cruel  in  dispositioa  In  administra- 
tion his  ability  was  conspicuous,  and  in  all  departments  of  it  he 
showed  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Up  to  the  period 
of  his  assumption  of  the  First  Consulship  his  aims  were  in  bar* 
mony  vrith  tne  best  aspirations  of  the  Revolution.  Anarchy  he 
always  hated,  but  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  a  democratic 
basis  was  one  of  the  articles  of  his  earlier  creed.  N.  was  morally 
mined  by  the  outward  splendour  of  his  own  career.     He  became 
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a  portentous  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  his  own  country  and  the  best 
interests  of  Europe,  and  the  world  breathed  freely  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years  when  his  illimitable  ambition  landed  him 
at  last  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

The  literature  to  which  N.  has  given  rise  would  form  a  vast 
library.  It  is  written  in  every  European  tongue,  and  embraces 
every  feature  of  his  policy,  every  circumstance  of  his  career,  and 
every  aspect  of  his  character.  It  is  impossible  even  to  faintly 
indicate  its  extent  or  variety.  N.'s  own  Gitrvres  first  appeared  at 
Paris  in  6  vols.  1821-22.  In  connection  with  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon's  Memoires  pour  servir 
h  rHistoire  de  France  sous  N',^  krits  h  Ste-Heline^  sous  la  Dicth 
lU  V  Empereur  (8  vols.  Lond.  and  Par.  1822-24),  and  the  Cor  re- 
spondance  de  N.  /.  (15  vols.  Par.  1858-66),  published  by  com- 
mand of  Napoleon  III.  Among  the  innumerable  memoirs 
written  by  those  who  knew  or  served  the  Emperor,  we  may 
specify  those  of  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Antommarchi,  Hudson 
Lowe,  Bausset,  Durand,  Bourrienne,  Abrantes,  Montholon, 
Massena,  Ney,  Belliard,  Marmont,  Miot,  and  Beugnot.  Of  his- 
tories proper,  in  which  N.'s  life  forms  part  of  the  history  of  his 
time,  the  chief  works  in  French  are  those  of  Jomini  (q.  v.),  Laurent, 
Thibaudeau,  Saint-Hilaire,  Michaud,  Regnault,  Thiers  (q.  v.), 
and  Lanfrey;  in  English,  Scott  (q.  v.),  and  Hazlitt  (q.  v.);  in 
German,  Kolb,  Schlosser,  Becker,  and  Roth.  The  latest 
and  most  iconoclastic  biographer  is  Pierre  Lanfrey,  whose 
Histoire  de  Napoleon  ler,  (5  vols.  Par.  1867-76)  is  the  most 
formidable  assault  on  the  character  of  N.  ever  made  in  or  out  of 
France. 

Napoleon  III.  (Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte), 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  bom  at  the  Hotel  of  Queen 
Hortense,  Rue  Cerutti,  Paris,  20th  April  1808.  He  was  the  son 
of  Hortense  Eugenie  Beauharnais,  wife  of  Louis  Napoleon,  third 
brother  of  the  First  Napoleon.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  owing  to 
the  law  of  succession,  which,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  male  of  the 
emperor,  vested  the  crown  in  the  families  of  Joseph  and  Louis, 
N.  was  at  once  regarded  as  the  imperial  heir.  Fetes  were  ordered 
to  be  observed  in  his  honour  throughout  France,  and  on  the  loth 
November  1 810  he  was  baptized,  the  emperor  and  Maria  Louisa 
acting  as  godfather  and  godmother.  After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  Hortense,  who  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband  in  1810,  retired  to  Geneva,  and  it  was  at  the  castle  of 
Arcnenberg,  near  Lake  Constance,  that  N.  received  his  earliest 
education.  At  the  Augsburg  g)'mnasium  he  showed  a  distinct 
bias  towards  military  study,  and  became  a  proficient  in  swim- 
ming, riding,  and  fencing.  Joining  the  federal  army  of  Switzer- 
land as  an  ofiicer,  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm  the  sciences  of 
artillery  and  engineering.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  French  throne,  N.  applied  for  permission  to  return  to 
France,  but  his  application  was  rejected.  Along  with  an  elder 
brother  he  then  threw  himself  into  the  insurrectionary  movement 
in  Italy,  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  at  Ancona,  and  driven 
back  in  disguise  to  France,  from  which  he  and  his  mother  were 
ordered  to  depart.  His  brother  died  at  Forli,  in  Italy.  In  1831 
N.  was  in  Switzerland,  and  was  understood  to  have  received 
overtures  from  the  Poles  to  accept  their  crown  and  to  lead  their 
army,  but  with  the  fall  of  Warsaw  the  scheme  came  to  an  end. 
In  July  1832,  while  quietly  pursuing  historical  and  other  studies, 
the  death  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  Napoleon  II.,  made  him 
the  sole  heir  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  imperial  traditions.  He 
accepted  them  with  alacrity,  and  from  henceforth  his  mind  was 
dominated  by  the  single  determination  that  he  should  win  back  the 
throne  to  his  house.  His  Rh'cries  Politiques  contained  the  fruits 
of  his  thoughts  about  this  time,  and  in  their  development  of  the 
central  idea  that  the  republican  and  military  aspirations  of  France 
could  only  be  united  in  a  Bonaparte,  they  reveal  the  keenness 
with  which  he  was  watching  the  rise  of  discontent  at  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  During  the  next  four  years  his  literary 
activity  was  exhibited  rhythmically  in  Deux  Mots,  and  in  prose 
of  vigour  and  clearness  in  Projet  de  Constitution^  Considerations 
Politiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Suisse^  and  Manuel  d'Artillerie.  In 
October  1836,  N.  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  striking  a  blow 
in  behalf  of  his  dynasty.  With  the  assistance  of  Comte  de 
Persigny  and  Colonel  Vaudrey  he  attempted,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  to  raise  the  garrison  of  Strassburg,  and  being  presented 
at  the  barracks  suitably  arrayed  in  a  dress  like  the  emperor's, 
he  might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  of  Colonel  TaiUandier.     He  proclaimed  N. 
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to  be  an  impostor,  turned  the  current  of  the  enthusiasm,  arrested 
and  detained  him  at  Strassburg  till  November  9,  sent  him  to 
Paris,  where,  after  brief  imprisonment  and  trial,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  America.  But  by  the  3d  October  1837  he  was  bade  m 
Arenenberg  at  the  death-bed  of  Hortense.  The  French  Govern, 
ment  then  demanded  the  extradition  of  N.  by  the  Swiss,  Tr.r 
latter  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Swiss  citizen ;  and  hi.1 
N.  not  voluntarily  retired  to  England,  the  Republic  would  have 
supported  its  altitude  by  arms.  In  England  N.  continued  h!$ 
literary  industry,  and  (1839)  the  Liiles  NapoUoniennes  traverscti 
the  field  of  imperial  organisation,  and  connected  thatr^/iw/wth 
the  revolutions  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  o:d?r 
given  by  the  French  Chamber  (May  1840)  for  the  cntombmcrii 
of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Paris  influenced  the  imaginaticn 
of  N.  so  much  that  he  planned  a  second  invasion  of  France.  O.i 
the  5th  of  August  he  embarked  on  board  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
with  fifty- five  followers,  landed  at  Boulogne  next  day,  untuilri 
the  imperial  standard,  and  was  ignominiously  beaten  back,  htirq 
captured,  he  was  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  after  he 
had  delivered  an  ingenious  defence,  he  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  Ham,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  For  five 
years  he  was  kept  in  durance,  and  he  improved  his  compaUorr 
leisure  by  contributing  to  the  democratic  press,  and  by  wntin^ 
several  political  and  historical  treatises.  His  Extinction  du 
PauptHsme  and  Fragments  Uistoriques  are  among  the  best  known 
of  these.  By  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Conneau,  N.  escaped  from 
Ham  (May  25,  1 846),  and  again  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. The  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  (February  1848)  indue?! 
N.  to  hasten  to  Paris,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  ihe 
Provisional  (government,  which  not  only  declined  his  offer  boi 
desired  him  to  return.  He  did  so,  but  four  constituencies  elected 
him  as  their  representative  for  the  National  Assembly.  A 
majority  decided  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  seit,  ba! 
N.  executed  a  fine  stroke  of  policy  by  placing  his  resignalioa  id 
their  hands  in  order  that  tranquillity  might  be  restored.  The 
sympathy  of  the  country  was  at  once  enlisted  on  his  side.  In 
the  month  of  September  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  by 
four  more  constituencies,  and  on  the  loth  of  December  be  vis, 
through  universal  suffrage,  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a 
majority  over  his  opponents  Cavaignac,  Ledni  Rollin,  Kaspa:). 
Lamartine,  and  Changarnier  of  four  million  votes.  There  then 
commenced  between  the  President  and  his  Ministers  and  the 
President  and  the  Assembly  a  struggle  for  repression  on  the  o^vit 
hand  and  dominance  on  the  other.  Crisis  followed  crisis,  ir.i 
N.  by  means  of  proclamations  began  to  accustom  the  country  to 
the  idea  that  the  Assembly  were  thwarting  his  best  inlentionx 
At  last,  however,  the  coup-d'itat  of  December  2,  1851,  cat  sli-n 
the  connection  between  the  President  and  the  represcnlatircs. 
On  the  night  of  the  ist  December  decrees  were  posted  throo^b- 
out  Paris  dissolving  the  National  Assembly,  declaring  a  state  d 
siege,  and  announcing : — '  I  no  longer  wisn  for  an  office  which  it 
powerless  for  good,  but  which  makes  me  responsible  for  acts 
that  I  cannot  hinder — chains  me  to  the  helm  when  I  see  th? 
vessel  rushing  into  the  abyss.*  These  decrees  were  followed  by 
the  infliction  of  grave  indignities  upon  the  persons  of  the  lea  Irn; 
representatives,  several  of  whom  were  imprisoned,  whilst  all  h^ 
to  submit  to  expulsion  from  the  Assembly  at  the  point  of  tr>c 
bayonet.  The  Reds  of  Paris  erected  barricades,  and  fought  the 
soldiery,  who  shed  much  useless  blood  by  firing  right  and  left 
into  the  windows  of  citizens  unconnected  with  the  rising.  Bat  the 
country  sanctioned  the  act  by  confirming  him  in  the  Presidcna 
with  more  than  seven  million  votes,  and  in  November  of  ih« 
ensuing  year  the  Senate  asked  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Ent- 
peror.  An  appeal  to  the  plebiscite  in  November  21st  and  izd 
secured  for  him  nearly  eight  million  affirmative  votes.  N. 
married,  30th  January  1853,  Eugenie  Marie,  Countess  of  Mont; io» 
and  on  the  i8th  March  1856  a  son  was  bom  to  them.  The  w*; 
fruits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  N.  were  seen  in  his  attitude  toward* 
England,  with  which  he  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  be  oa 
terms  of  friendship.  From  1854  to  1856  the  progress  of  tk? 
Crimean  War  cemented  this  friendship.  In  1855  N.  w4J  eo- 
Ihusiastically  received  in  England,  and  three  years  later  tk 
Queen  repaid  the  visit  in  person.  The  Commerdal  Treaty  w^ 
signed  in  1 860,  and  N.  became  the  ally  of  England  m  ihf 
Chinese  War.  N.  was  successful  in  the  Franco- Italian  NWr 
(1859),  but  at  the  request  of  America  was  obliged  to  wjthtin« 
his  troops  from  Mexico  (1863),  though  he  looked  forward  to  » 
permanent  tenure.     In  1865-66  he  published  3  vols,  of  aa  ua- 
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finisbcU  Uist§ire  de  JuUs  CAar,  designed  as  a  vindication  of  Im- 
perialism in  pdlstici.  In  1870  N.  was  induced  to  embark  upon 
the  war  with  Prussia,  which  terminated  in  his  downfall  at  Sedan, 
the  overthrow  of  the  I^pire  at  Paris,  and  his  exile  in  Camden 
iloQse,  Chislehnnt,  where  he  died  January  9,  1873.  His  char- 
acter has  been  estimated  from  widely-different  poinu  of  view,  but 
It  is  certain  that  on  any  theory  he  had  an  indomitable  belief  in 
hs  own  destinv,  was  gifted  with  much  practical  sense,  became 
'inscrupalous  through  the  pressure  of  circumstances  rather  than 
by  aatanJ  inclination,  and  was  sincere  in  his  aspirations  for  the 
^Tcatness  of  France.  See  Blanchard  Jerrold's  Life  of  Napoleon 
II I^  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared  in  1877. 

EuctNi  Louis  J£an  Joseph  N.,  the  Prince  Imperial,  bom 
x\  Paris,  Majdi  16,  1 856 ;  accompanied  his  father  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  1870,  and  at  Saarbriick  (August  2)  received  his  'baptism 
of  fite.'  After  Sedan  he  escaped  to  Bel^um,  and  crossing  to 
Doter  (September  6)  was  joined  at  Hastmgs  by  the  Empress. 
He  enterea  the  Woolwich  Academy  (1873),  attained  his  maiority 
(iS73\  and  is  generally  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  house 

Vapoleon,  Joseph  Oharles  Paul  Bonaparte,  Prince, 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  second  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Prin- 
ces Frederika  of  Wiirtemburg,  was  bom  at  Trieste,  September  9, 
i&32.    His  youth  was  passed  amidst  feverish  travel  from  Austria 
tu  IuIt,  Spain,  and  Enghmd,  but  he  had  some  systematic  educa- 
tion (1833-35)  at  Geneva  and  (1840)  at    Wiirtemburg.      As 
Comte  de  Montfort  he  was  allowed  to  visit  Paris  in  1845,  when 
he  immediately  bqran  to  ally  himself  with  the  Extreme  Left.  Being 
ordered  to  retire,  he  did  not  reappear  until  1848,  was  returned 
to  the  Assemblv  by  the  Corsicans,  appointed  Minister  Plenipoten- 
t  aiy  at  Madrid  (1849),  created  a  prince  of  France  with  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  and  Coancil  of  State,  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Lenon  of  Honour,  and  the  post  of  General  of  Division  (1853), 
and  commanded  so  ingloriously  in  the  Crimean  War  that  he 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Plon-plon,    In  1855  he  was  Presi- 
cent  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Univenal  Exhibition, 
'.a  iSjSchiefof  the  ministry  for  Algiers,  and  in  1859  served 
without  distinction  in  the  Italian  War.     He  married  (Januarr 
jotb,  1859)  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel    A 
speech  dehvered  in  1861  to  the  senate  against  the  Orleans  bmily 
drew  from  Due  d'Aumale  a  challenge,  which  N.  declined.     The 
contempt  univeisally  expressed  for  him  in  military  circles  at  this 
tii&e  made  a  trip  to  America  a  convenient  change.    In  1862  he 
rtpresented  France  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Kensington,  and 
icted  as  President  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Universal  £x- 
K:Liiion  at  Paris  of  1867.    A  speech  delivered  at  Corsica  lost 
bun  the  imperial  favour  for  a  short  time,  but  on  regaining  it  he 
IS  imdentood  to  have  influenced  his  cousin  in  the  direction  of  a 
moce  liberal  policy.    When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out, 
N.  was  refused  a  command,'and  sent  to  Italy  upon  a  confidential 
tnis&ioQ.    On  returning  to  Fiance  at  its  termination,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier,  ontwas  subsequently  permitted  to  resume 
midence.    He  has  devoted  himself,  without  success,  to  rallying 
nood  him  a  new  Bonapartist  fiaction.    At  the  October  elections 
11S77)  be  lost  his  seat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.    N.  is  a 
(Ban  of  extensive  culture,  is  not  without  political  ability,  but  is 
absolately  devoid  of  moral  earnestness. 

Vapoleon  d'Oar,  a  French  gold  coin  worth  twenty  francs, 
tatted  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L 

VapoUon  Tend^    See  Rochz-sur-Yon. 

VapoKonTille,  or  Pontiyy,  a  town  in  N.W.  France,  de* 
fttrtment  of  Morbihan,  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  Blavet  and  the 
Canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vannes  by 
n>L  It  contains  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
bert  cavalry  barracks  in  France.     Pop.  (1872)  513d 

Va'poU  di  Homa^nia.    See  Nauplia. 

Vapa',  a  name  given  to  the  Javan  Musk  Deer  (q.  v.)  ( Tra' 
pthu  7ffi««iha),  allied  to  the  Kanchil  or  Pigmy  Musk  Deer  (7*. 

Naraingni^e  (=  market  of  the  Lord,  ue.,  Vishnu),  a 
*«  vn  m  the  district  of  Dacca,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the 
r  (^ht  bank  of  the  Lakhmia  river,  just  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Bnhmaputn,  9  miles  S.E.  of  Dacca,  and  155  N.E.  of 
Calcntta.  Pop.  (1873),  with  the  suburb  of  Modungunge,  10,911. 
It  ha%  regular  sleam  oommunication  with  Calcutta,  and  is  an  em- 


porium  of  the  jute  trade,  and  for  the  throtij^h  traffic  with  Assam, 
Cachar,  and  Cnittagong.  In  the  year  187^7,  the  total  exports 
were  ^ued  at  ^957tOCX>,  chiefly  jute  (^478,000)  and  rice 
(;f  i38,ocx>) ;  the  imporU  were  valued  at  ;^i, 338,000^  including 
piece-goods  (;f  334,000),  salt  (;f  184,000),  raw  cotton  (;f  133,000), 
sugar  (if  95iOOO),  and  tobacco  (;£66,ooo). 

Narbah,  the  capital  of  a  native  state  bearing  the  same 
name  in  N.  W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  Punjaub 
government,  1035  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  contains  an  old 
k)rt — ^The  state  of  N.,  which  is  somewhat  scattered,  lies  mostly 
between  Puttecala  and  the  British  district  of  Loodiana  ;  area, 
804  sq.  miles;  pop.  336,155  ;  revenue,  jf 65,000;  army,  1500 
men.  It  was  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  founded  by  the  Sikhs 
in  Sirhind  about  the  middle  of  the  last  c.  For  services  rendered 
during  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  Rajah  of  N.was  rewarded  with  an 
accession  of  territory.  His  family  is  the  head  of  the  Sidhu  J  at 
tribe. 

Narbonne',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Aude,  on  the 
Robine  branch  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  93^  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Toulouse  by  raiL  It  contains  the  13th  c.  diurches  of  SS.  Just 
and  Paul,  an  hdtel-de-ville  (formerly  the  archbishop's  palace), 
a  museum,  and  a  public  library ;  has  breweries,  potteries,  dye- 
works,  manufactures  of  brandy,  verdigris,  cloth,  and  candles ;  and 
carries  on  a  trade  in  honey,  wines,  oil,  grain,  &c.  Pop.  (1873) 
13,59a  The  Narbo  Martius  of  the  Romans,  N.  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  5th  c.  B.c,  and  was  colonised  by  Licinius 
Crassus  (B.C.  1 18).  Under  the  emperors  it  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quity attest  its  former  grandeur.  Though  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
(719)1  ^^  ^7  ^c  Northmen  (859),  N.  was  still  in  the  I3th  and 
13th  centuries  a  city  with  40^000  inhabitants,  and  concluded 
commercial  treaties  with  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 

Narcias'uB,  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  was  a  son  of  the 
river-god  Cephissus,  and  of  the  Thespian  nymph  Liriope. 
Handsome,  but  inaccessible  to  love,  he  caused  the  death  of  the 
kindly  nymph  Echo,  who  loved  him,  but  in  vain.  His  vanity 
brought  down  on  him  the  indignation  of  heaven  (Nemesis),  and 
he  was  doomed  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own  image,  which  he 
happened  to  see  reflected  in  a  well.  According  to  some,  N. 
pursued,  and  gradually  perished  with  love  for  the  shadow,  while 
nis  corpse  was  changed  into  a  flower  that  ever  after  bore  his 
name.  Other  mytho^phers  make  N.  melt  away  into  a  weU  in- 
which  he  loved  to  view  his  image.  Ovid,  Pausanias,  &c.,  nar- 
rate this  fable,  which,  considered  in  any  aspect,  is  of  late  birth. 
See  Ovid,  Met  iiL,  341,  et  seq,;  Pausan.  ix.  31-6,  sec  61 

Naroiastia,  a  genus  of  European  and  N.  and  W.  Asian 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  AmaryUidacete,  The 
leaves  are  linear,  flowers  ^^ 

with  a  membranous  spathe, 
solitary  or  umbellate,  large, 
white  or  yellow,  drooping 
or  inclined,  perianth  tubu- 
lar below,  segments  spread- 
ing, mouth  surmounted  by 
a   dicular   crown.      The 
number  of  species  was  at 
one  time  tabulated  at  1 10, 
but  Mr.  Baker,  our  best 
authority,  reduces  them  to 
twenty-two.     As  favourite 
spring   bulbs   some  have 
long    held    a   prominent 
place  Gerard,  for  instance, 
in  1596,  had  ten  kinds  in 
his    London   garden,    in- 
cluding the  Poet's  N.  (AC  foeticus\  the  Jonquil  (q.  v.)  (M  Jon- 
quii/a),  the  Polyanthus  N.  (AC  7'aMetta),  and  the  Daflbdil  (q.  v.), 
all  of  which  are  in  common  cultivation  at  the  present  dav.    The 
common  daflbdil  (M  Puudo-Narcissus)  is  the  only  British  repre- 
sentative ;  it  is  wild  in  England,  and  is  reported  as  naturalised  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     The  N.  biflonu  is  also  esublished  in 
some  paru  of  the  country  as  an  escape  from,  or  remnant  o( 
cultivation. 

Naroof  ioa  (Gr.  narJS^  'stupor ')  are  medicines  which  subdue 
irriution,  arrest  inordinate  secretion,  allay  pun,  and  cause 
stupor  or  sleep.     The  principal  N.  axe  beUadouna,  chloral, 
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chloroform,  cannabis  inJica,  hyoscyamus,  lupulus,  morphia, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  opium,  and  stramonium.  The  action  of  N. 
beinjj  modified  by  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use,  they 
should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  only  under  com- 
petent advice,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
Any  one  administering  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupe- 
fying drug,  to  help  him  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  is  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  under  the  statute 
24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100. 

Nar^COtine  (09,1123X07),  an  Alkaloid  (q.  v.)  contained  in 
opium  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  crystallises  in  small 
colourless  transparent  prisms  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
basic  powers  are  feeble. 

Nar'do,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  22  miles  S.S.W. 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  4  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  old  feudal  castle.  N. 
is  the  ancient  Ncretum  of  the  Sallentini.  From  the  loth  to  the 
15th  c  it  had  a  university  of  note.     Pop.  (1874)  10,220. 

Nar'doo,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  to  an  acotyledonous  plant  peculiar  to  that  continent, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Marsiicac^a.  Two  or  three 
species  are  known,  the  chief  being  MarsiUa  viacropus  (Hooker). 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  clover,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  9  to  12  inches,  favouring  localities  liable  to  be 
flooded.  The  spore-cases  are  gathered  by  the  blacks  when  the 
water  has  retired,  and  are  pounded  by  them  into  a  coarse  flour 
or  meal,  of  which  they  make  cakes  and  a  kind  of  porridge. 
The  food  thus  obtained,  though  insipid,  is  nutritious,  and  has  on 
several  occasions  preserved  explorers  in  the  desert  wastes  of 
Australia  from  starvation. 

Nar'dus,  a  genus  of  Graminea^  consisting  of  a  single  species 
{N,  stricta)  common  on  heaths,  &c.,  in  Britain,  and  ascending 
to  3300  feet  in  the  Highlands.  Botanically  an  interesting  grass, 
it  is  practically  of  little  use.  Even  sheep  reject  it  on  account  of 
its  hard  divaricate  foliage,  hence  its  name  of  *wire  bent.*  It  is 
more  commonly  called  *  mat-grass '  from  growing  in  dense  mat- 
like  tufts. 

Narev',  a  river  in  Poland,  rises  in  the  Lithuanian  swamps 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Grodno,  flows  past  the  small  towns 
of  N.,  Tikoczin  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  Ostrolenka,  and 
Pultusk,  and  after  a  W.  and  S.W.  course  of  295  miles,  falls 
into  the  Bug  at  Sierock. 

Narghileh,  (Turk.,  Pers.  kalwun ;  Hind,  hookah;  Chin. 
chouleyin)^  a  species  of  pipe  much  used  in  the  East,  consisting  of 
a  long  serpentine  tube  connected  with  a  vase,  which  is  half 
filled  with  perfumed  water,  through  which  the  smoke  passes  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  mouth. 

Naiya  (*  a  snake  ')f  the  name  of  two  of  the  more  important 
offshoots  of  the  Indus  river  in  Scinde,  so  named  from  their  tor- 
tuous course.  The  East  N.  leaves  the  Indus  at  Rori,  and  has 
a  total  length  of  nearly  400  miles.  It  was  formerly  only  filled  in 
the  rainy  season  ;  but  a  permanent  artificial  connection  with  the 
Indus  has  now  been  formed  for  irrigation,  and  several  subordi- 
nate channels  have  been  cut.  It  runs  through  the  Tliiir  or  Sandy 
Desert  towards  the  Runn  of  Kutch.  The  West  N.  leaves  the 
Indus  near  Larkhana,  and  ultimately  rejoins  it  after  a  course 
of  about  80  miles.  During  the  floods  it  is  much  used  for  navi- 
gation, and  it  also  feeds  an  important  canal. 

Nar^ses,  a  great  Byzantine  general,  was  bom  about  A.D. 
472.  A  eunuch  slave,  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
as  the  athiculariuSy  or  *  groom  of  the  bedchamber,*  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  at  the  lime  of  the  insurrection  of  Nika  (532), 
when  his  services  promoted  him  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
emperor's  privy  purse.  In  538  he  was  sent  nominally  to  help,  but 
really  to  act  as  a  spy  and  drag  upon,  Belisarius,  whom  he  joined  at 
the  successful  siege  of  Ariminum  (Rimini),  then  held  by  the 
Goths.  The  quarrels  of  the  two  generals  led  to  the  capture  of 
Milan  by  the  Franks  and  Burgimdians.  N.  was  then  recalled 
to  an  influential  court  life  lasting  12  years.  In  552  he  was 
selected  to  lead  an  army  of  100,000  for  the  recovery  of  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  who  under  Totila  had  occupied  almost  every 
place  but  the  port  of  Ancona.  N.  marched  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  Ravenna,  and  Rimini  to  Rome,  completely  defeated  Totila 
at  Tagina  (Lcntaglio),  occupied  Rome,  defeated  Teias,  Totila's 
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successor,  near  Vesuvius  in  Cantpaiiia,  and  reluming  from  ih? 
siege  of  Lucca  southwards,  destroyed  at  Casilinum  on  the  Vol- 
tumo  a  great  horde  of  Franks  and  Germans,  who  had  ravared 
as  far  as  Calatria  under  the  leadership  of  Lenthariis  or  Lofncr 
and  BuccelHn.  In  these  battles  N.  had  the  help  of  some  Lm- 
bard  tribes.  He  now  became  Exarch  of  Italy,  and  for  15  tcits 
administered  at  Raveima  the  famous  Pragmatic  of  JustiDun. 
By  means  of  provincial  governors  {comiUs)  he  kept  Italy  q::d, 
but  heavily  drained  it  by  taxation.  On  the  death  of  Juitlaun 
i"  S^S*  Justin  II.  and  his  wife  Sophia  took  advantage  of  the  com- 
plaints against  N.'s  extortions  to  replace  him  by  Longinus.  N.  > 
withdrawal  was  the  signal  for  the  Lombards  again  to  2rr<i: 
(it  is  said  in  the  De  dstis  Longobardorum  at  N.'s  suggest  -n. 
and  Pope  John  III.  persuaded  the  veteran  to  return  to  Rome. 
where,  however,  he  suddenly  died  in  568.  N.  was  a  nun  of 
consummate  ability,  who  triumphed  over  almost  every  namnl 
disadvantage ;  but  he  lacked  the  chivalrous  greatness  and  pure 
patriotism  of  Belisarius  (q.  v.).  See  Gibbon's  Declim  and  /j., 
of  the  Roman  Empire, 

Nar'thez,  a  genus  of  the  order  Umbelliferae  (q.  v.},  yielii:^ 
a  gummy  resin  and  emitting  a  fetid  odour.  The  species  .\. 
Asafatida  is  found  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  furnishes  the 
true  Asafoetida  (q.  v. ).  Its  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  cf 
the  preony. 

Nar'va,  or  Nar'ova,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Peterv 
burg,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  9  miles  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  town  proper  is  occup .^i 
mostly  by  Germans  ;  the  suburb  and  fortress  exclusively  bv  Ra- 
sians.  N.  has  a  harbour,  an  arsenal,  and  an  exchange.  It  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  in  timber,  grain,  flax,  hemp,  &c  In 
1872  there  entered  and  cleared  44  British  vessels  of  14,740  tons. 
Pop.  5921.  N.  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  S400 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.,  and  32,000  Russians  under  the 
Duke  of  Croy,  fought  30th  November  1700,  in  which  the  fencer 
were  victorious. 


Narvaez,  Don  Bamon  Maria,  Duke  of  ValenciA,  wis 

bom  at  Loja  in  Andalusia,  5th  August  1800,  and  in  the  revola- 
lion  of  1820  defended,  as  an  officer,  the  constitutional  r/^i'v. 
In  1822  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  guerilla  warfare  of  Cua- 
luna,  but  retired  for  nine  years  from  active  service.  As  cipuin 
in  the  Princess's  regiment  he  contributed  by  his  personal  cano;'  to 
the  victory  of  Mendigorria,  and  (1S36)  under  Espartcro,  after  a 
series  of  forced  marches,  he  drove  the  Carlist  leader  Gomex  froo 
his  position  near  Arcos.  In  1838  he  operated  successfully  aei:nit 
the  brigands  of  La  Mancha,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  Captvn- 
General  of  Old  Castile  and  commandant  of  a  reserve  force  num- 
bering 40,000  men.  The  same  year  he  headed  the  insorrection 
of  Seville,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Frajicc,  where  (i&43^  ^ 
married  Mdlle.  de  Tascher.  Through  his  friendship  with  Queen 
Christina,  then  in  France,  and  a  system  of  intrigue,  he  succeeiei 
in  ruining  the  government  of  Espartero,  returned  to  Spun,  icJ 
was  made  Duke  of  Valencia  (1844),  arith  the  office  of  pres;^r2: 
of  council,  his  ministry  lasting  for  two  years.  In  1847.  1S50. 
1S64,  and  1865  he  was  called  back  to  office,  which  he  held  n 
his  death.  May  28,  1868.  N.  was  a  courageous  soldier,  bot  ^ 
haughty,  immovable,  and  illiberal  man  in  administration. 

Nar'whal,  or  Sea  Unicom  {Monodon  moHMm'sK  1 
species  of  Cetoiean  mammalia,  belonging  to  the  doipK:ii 
family  (Delphinida:).  Some  of  the  teeth  of  the  upoer 
jaw  are  very  large.  The  lower  jaw  is  toothlesf  in  boti: 
sexes ;  and  in  the  female  the 

upper  jaw  is  also    toothless,  ^  -  -  "  '^  _. 

for  the  two  incisors  foimd  in  ^  * 

the  young  never  cut  the  gum. 
The  upper  jaw  in  the  male  has 
two  molar  teeth,  and  also  two 
teeth  erroneously  called  in- 
cisorSf  since  they  spring  from 
theyl/z-r/7/a(q.v.),  incisor  teeth,  ^ 
being  those  implanted  in  the  ^ 
premaxilla.  The  right  tooth 
in  the  male  usually  remahis 
in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
while  the  left  is  enormously 
developed,  and  forms  an 
ivory  pole,  which  may  measure 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  length. 
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tooth  ID  the  animal  kingdonL  It  is  straight  but  spirally- 
twisted,  grows  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  and  springs, 
like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  from  a  permanent  pulp.  Oc- 
casionallj  b^ik  teeth  in  the  male  N.  may  be  so  developed, 
while  the  female  N.  has  sometimes  a  tusk,  llie  N. 
hke  all  Cetaceans,  wants  the  hinder  limbs.  Its  head  is 
round  and  convex  in  front,  its  colour  black  above,  the  sides 
(greyish- white  and  the  under  parts  white.  The  body  is  spotted 
«tth  dark  patches  and  markmgs.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  '  flippers  *  or  fore-limbs  are  small  llie  average  length  is  12 
or  13  feet  The  food  of  the  N.  consists  of  oceanic  molluscs 
CQttle-fishes,  and  the  like.  It  iniiabits  the  Arctic  seas,  is 
generally  found  in  flocks,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  Green- 
landers,  who  obtain  oil  from  its  blubber,  eat  its  flesh,  and 
maauiacture  its  skin  into  various  useful  articles. 

Naaalis  or  Prealiyies,  a  genus  of  Catarhme  or  Old  World 
Mvtnkeys  represented  by  the  N,  or  P,  larvaha — popularly  named 
the  Proboscis  Monkey,  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  its 
nose.  This  animal  occurs  in  Borneo  and  other  islands  of  the 
E.  Archipelaga  It  is  also  known  as  the  Kahan^  from  its 
pecaliar  cry.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  prol)Oscis. 
The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  light  red,  and  the  average  height  is 
alx>ut  3  feet 

Vaaelyy,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  7  miles  S.W.  of 
Market-Harborougb,  and  the  scene  of  the  third  great  defeat  of 
the  Royalists  nnder  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Rupert  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians nnder  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Ireton,  June  14, 
1645.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Ireton,  was  routed  by  a 
fnriotts  charge  of  Rupert's  horse,  but  on  the  left  the  '  Ironnides  * 
won  the  day.  Artillery,  baggage,  and  5000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  conquerors'  hnnds,  and  the  war  was  ended  at  a  blow.  A 
pyramidal  monument  marks  the  field  of  battle. 

Naah,  John,  an  English  architect,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1752.  After  serving  his  time  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  archi- 
tect, he  began  business  as  a  surveyor  and  builder,  and  was  soon 
able  to  retire  to  a  small  property  in  Carmarthen.  In  1792, 
however,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  speedily  recognised 
as  a  prominent  architect  In  18 1 5  he  was  made  Surveyor  to 
the  Crown  Estates,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  the  planner  and 
promoter  of  the  various  improvements  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  Regent  Street  and  Regent's  Park.  Of  his  more 
purely  architectural  designs,  Buckingham  Palace,  Hay  market 
Theatre,  and  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  are  the  most  important. 
He  retired  from  practice  of  his  prufession  in  1854,  and  died  at 
East  Cowes  Castle,  May  13,  1835. 

Nash,  or  Hashie,  Thomas,  bora  at  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk 
ahoat  1564,  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A  (1584),  bat  shortly  after  was  expelled  the  university  for 
his  Terminus  et  mon  Terminus^  a  satire  on  the  authorities.  After 
rambling  awhile  on  the  Continent,  N.  settled  at  London  (1589), 
and  plunging  into  the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  produced 
A  Countercuffe  t9  Martin  Junior^  ^^PP^  vrticA  an  HaUhftt^  and 
other  caustic  pamphlets.  He  assisted  Marlowe  in  The  Tragedy 
of  Dido  (1590),  and  his  own  comedy,  Summer^ s  Lasi  Will  and 
Ttitammt^  was  played  before  Elizabeth  (1592).  He  failed, 
however,  as  a  dramatist,  and  in  Pierce  Penilesse  his  Supplication 
to  the  Diuell  (1 592),' and  Chris fs  Teares  erver  Jerusalem  (1593), 
describes  himself  as  '  sitting  up  late  and  rising  early,  contending 
with  scarcitie,  and  cursing  tne  dale  of  his  birth.'  A  fierce 
attack  on  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  Hauewiihyou  to  Saffron  H'aldron 
(1596),  was  soppreswd  by  the  archbishop,  and  a  satirical  play, 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  (1597),  lodged  N.  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  He  died 
about  i6oa  '  A  sharp  wit,  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing  satyricall 
menry  pen,'  is  Isaac  Walton's  estimate  of  this  most  brilliant  of 
the  Elizabethan  pamphleteers. 

Haah'vilie,  capital  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  aoo  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio.  A  railway  junction,  and  the  seat  of  the  Fisk  (1866), 
Vanderbilt  (1875),  ■'^  ^*  Universities,  it  has  a  splendid  state 
Capitol  built  of  Tennessee  granite,  a  medical  college  and  hos- 
pital, thirty'Seven  churches,  and  two  daily  newspapers.  It  is 
the  chief  commercial  city  S.  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  vast  trade  in 
cottons,  tobacco,  provisions,  drugs,  &c.  The  river  is  navigable 
below  N.  ibr  nine  months  yearly,  and  is  crossed  here  bv  two 
^ne  bridges.    Pop.  (1 870)  25,865.     N,  Universitv^  founded  as 


the  Davidson  Academy  in  1785,  embraces  ten  'schools'  oredu* 
cational  sections,  and  is  attended  by  from  400  to  600  students. 
Its  medical  school  is  reputed  to  be  among  the  very  best  in 
America. 

Naah'na,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Merrimack,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail  It  pro- 
duces  cottons,  machinery,  &c,  to  the  annual  value  of  $7,393,500^ 
and  has  eleven  churches,  twenty-ei{;ht  schools,  and  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  (1871)  10,543. 

Na'smyth,  Alexander,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school 
of  landscape  painting,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1 757,  studied 
art  in  London  under  Allan  Ramsay,  spent  several  vears  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  commenced  practi<>mg  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  To  the  friendship  he  formed  with  Burns  we  owe 
the  only  authentic  likeness  that  exists  of  the  national  poet  The 
bent  of  N.*s  genius,  however,  was  to  the  delineation  of  scents 
from  nature ;  to  this  branch  of  the  art  he  ultimately  devoted 
himself,  and  his  works  were  much  in  request  by  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry.  N.  died  at  Edinburgh  loth  April  1843. — 
Peter  N.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  and  early  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  art  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation.  His  landscapes  are  thoroughly  English,  but  never- 
theless  betray  the  influence  of  his  favourite  masters,  Ruysdael  and 
Hobbema.  N.  died  at  South  Lambeth,  near  London,  17th 
August  1831. — Another  son,  Jamee  H.,  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
August  19,  1808,  and  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  studied  four  years  at  the  School  of  Arts,  and  entered  the 
University.  He  came  to  London  (1828),  and  in  1832  opened  a 
small  engineering  establishment  at  Manchester.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  removed  to  Patricroft,  4  miles  from  Manchester,  where 
he  realised  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  Bridge  water  Foundry, 
and  retired  from  business  (1856).  N.  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Steam  Hammer  (q.  v.),  a  steam  pile-driver,  and  of  various  im- 
provements in  telescopes  and  ordnance. 

Vaeeau',  capital  of  the  Bahamas,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
of  New  Providence,  has  a  good  strongly^fortified  harbour,  exports 
cotton,  pimento,  salt,  &c.,  and  attracts  visitors  by  its  excellent 
climate.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  the 
total  value  of  whose  imports  in  1874  amounted  to  ;f  183,993, 
and  exports/* 1 30, 392,     Pop.  900a 

Vaee'au,  till  1806  a  gra/schafi^  and  till  1866  a  duchy  of  Ger- 
many, was  Iwunded  N.  by  Westphalia,  E.  and  S.  by  Hessen, 
smd  W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  had  an  area  of  1 79c  so.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1S61)  of  456,567,  and  is  now  included  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hcssen«N.  (q.  v.).  The  founder  of  the  house  of  N. 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  a  brother  of  Konrad  I.  (loth  c),  but 
the  title  of  N.  was  not  assumed  by  his  descendants  till  1 160. 
Heinrich  II.  ('  the  rich'),  dying  in  1 255.  divided  his  possessions 
between  his  two  sons,  to  \Valram  IV.  bequeathing  Idstein, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Weilburg ;  to  Otto,  Dillenburg,  Beilstein,  and 
Sieben.  The  latter,  by  intermarriage,  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  House  of  Orange  (q.  v.) ;  the  former  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  the  grafuhaft  of  N.  Friedrich  August  of  N.-Usin- 
{;en,  the  head  of  the  Walram  line,  joined  the  Rheinbumi  (1806), 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  duke  and  an  accession 
of  territory,  which  pa<^sed  at  his  death  (March  24,  1816)  to  the 
collateral  branch  of  N. -Weilburg.  N.  entered  the  Zollverein 
(1835),  was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  (1848),  and  having  sided 
witii  Austria  in  the  Auslro-Prussian  war,  was  annexed  to  Prussia, 
8th  October  1866,  Duke  Adolf  (born  July  24,  181 7)  receiving  a 
yearly  pension.  See  Schliephake,  Geschichte  von  N,  (3  vols. 
Wiesb.  1866-70). 

Kaee'iek,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
Bombay,  British  India,  106  miles  by  rail  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Pop. 

ii872)  22436.  For  sanctity,  it  is  hardly  less  revered  by  the 
lindus  than  Benares ;  and  it  also  contains  many  ruins  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  According  to  Hindu  legend,  it  is  the  spot 
where  Lakshmana  cut  off"  the  nose  of  the  demon  Shurpanakha. 
— The  district  of  N.,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Gtxlavery, 
has  an  area  of  8140  sq.  miles,  and  a  |x>p.  (1872)  of  734«3^ 
Cotton  is  cultivated. 

Naatur'tium.    See  Cress  and  TuoPiCOLUic, 

Vaa'na  (M  rufa\  a  species  of  Careivoroos  (quadruped,  allied 
to  the  Racoon  (q.  v.),  and  inhabiting  S.  Amenca.     It  is  some- 
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times  known  as  the  Red  Coaiti,  has  a  reddish  fur,  black  ears  and 
legs,  and  a  long  and  pointed  muzzle.  It  feeds  on  birds,  eggs, 
and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  An  allied  species  is  the  N.  narica 
or  Quasje,  often  known  as  the  Brown  Coaiii,  also  a  native  of  S. 
America, 

Natal',  a  British  colony  in  S.E.  Africa,  included  between 
27"  15'— 31'  S.  lat.,  and  28'  50'— 31**  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Tugela 
and  Buffalo  Rivers,  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Drakenberg 
Mountains,  and  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  Umtamfuna  River. 
The  lozenge-shaped  area  thus  defined  includes  about  18,750  sq. 
miles.  N.  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Gama  on  Christmas  Day, 
1497.  The  discovery  remained  unfruitful  for  centuries,  for  ex- 
cept that  the  Dutch  made  a  brief  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
found  a  settlement  at  Port  N.  in  1760,  the  country  remained 
unvisited  by  Europeans  till  1823.  In  the  latter  year  two  English 
naval  officers,  named  Farewell  and  Flynn,  started  a  trading  post 
near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Durban,  but  the  country 
being  nearly  depopulated  by  the  murderous  forays  of  the  Zulu 
chief  Chaka  (see  Zulus),  little  trade  could  be  carried  on.  In 
1835  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  Zulu  chief  Din- 
gaan  and  the  British,  by  which  the  latter  were  to  be  left  un- 
molested. In  1837  an  overland  immigration  of  Dutch  Boers 
from  Cape  Colony  commenced,  and  led  to  a  fierce  war 
between  them  and  the  Zulus,  who  were  ultimately  overthrown. 
The  Dutch  then  declared  the  territory  they  had  seized  to  be  an 
independent  state,  with  the  name  of  'Republic  of  Natalia.' 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  after 
fighting  in  1842-43,  the  Boers  were  reduced  to  submission,  and 
N.  formally  declared  to  be  British  territory.  In  1847  it  was 
proclaimed  a  part  of  Cape  Colony,  and  in  1856  it  received  a 
royal  charter  constituting  it  an  independent  colony. 

N.  descends  in  a  succession  of  steps  or  plateaux  from  the 
Drakenberg  range,  which  on  this  side  rises  precipitously  to  a 
maximum  height  of  10,000  feet.  The  country  is  thus  divided 
into  zones  differing  in  temperature  and  general  characteristics. 
Thus  the  central  portion,  which  consists  of  a  grassy  plateau  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  excellently  adapted  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  while  the  coast  region  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  semi-tropical  crops.  The  descent  of  the  land  from 
the  watershed  being  rapid,  not  one  of  the  fifty  rivers  is  of  any 
use  for  navigation,  and  for  the  most  part  they  flow  in  rocky 
kloofs,  or  gorges,  and  are  interrupted  by  continual  rapids  and 
falls.  No  lakes  exist,  and  the  only  tolerable  harbour  is  that  of 
Port  N.,  but  though  landlocked,  it  has  a  rather  shallow  bar 
entrance.  On  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  heat,  which  is 
excessive  on  the  coast,  is  much  mitigated,  and  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  on  the  first  plateau  ascending  from  the  sea,  the  annual 
mean  temperature  is  about  67*.  Rain  is  abundant  in  summer, 
falling  principally  during  thunderstorms,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Pietermaritzburg  is30'ii 
inches.  N.  contains  large  quantities  of  coal  of  fine  quality,  but 
pending  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  between 
the  coalfields  and  the  coast,  the  deposits  remain  undeveloped. 
Iron  is  also  plentiful,  and  copper  and  gold  are  known  to  exist  in 
small  quantities.  Near  the  mouth  of  Umzimkulu  river,  close  to 
the  S.  frontier,  there  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  white  marble, 
covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  believed  to  be  1200  feet 
thick. 

The  wild  animals  found  in  N.  are  very  numerous.  The  lion, 
buffalo,  and  elephant  indeed  are  now  scarce,  and  the  giraffe  and 
rhinoceros  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  country,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  still  common,  and  hyaenas  and  leopards  abound. 
Of  the  other  larger  animals  still  frequently  to  be  met  with,  the 
chief  are  ten  species  of  antelope,  the  chacma  or  S.  African 
baboon,  the  ant-eater,  iguana,  and  crocodile.  The  avifauna  is 
varied  and  interesting,   and  the  snakes   include  a  number  of 

{)oisonous  species,  as  well  as  a  harmless  python,  which  attains  a 
ength  of  from  16  to  25  feet.  Insect  life  is  abundant,  but  the 
dreaded  tsetse  fly  is  never  seen  in  N.  The  flora  of  N.  includes 
a  number  of  valuable  timber  trees,  and  amongst  its  most  charac- 
teristic forms  are  the  strelitzia,  tree-aloe,  and  giant  euphorbia. 
Ferns  are  numerous,  but  the  heaths  so  abundant  in  Cape  Colony 
are  not  found  in  N. 

The  principal  exports  of  N.  are  wool,  hides  and  skins,  sugar, 
coffee,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  among  those  of  minor 
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importance  at  present  are  cotton  and  arrowroot  The  caltinuon 
of  sugar  was  commenced  in  185 1,  but  was  much  hampered  by 
the  want  of  proper  labour,  until  in  1865  the  introduaion  d 
coolies  from  India  was  commenced.  In  1875  there  was  exposed 
from  N.  155,515  cwt.  of  sugar,  of  the  value  of  ;f  169,815,  besjda 
rum  to  the  value  of  ^4259.  The  quantity  of  wool  expend  m 
the  same  year  amounted  to  8,108,397  1^«»  vsdued  at/389,257. 
The  total  trade  of  the  colony  in  1876  amounted  to  ;£  1,680,: So, 
the  imports   amounting   to  jf  1,022,896,   and  the  exports  to 

;f  657, 390. 

N.  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  four  ofiicial  and  ivo 
non-official  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  m 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  Blxecutive  Council)  of  eight 
members  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  fifteen  elected  by 
the  constituencies.  The  colony  is  divided  into  nine  counties, 
and  contains  thirteen  towns,  of  which  the  principal  are  Pictc:*  \ 
maritzburg  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  and  Durbsm,  the  seaport  A 
railway  to  connect  these  two  places  is  (1877)  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Durban  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  having  in  1S77 1 
population  of  10,488,  which  causes  it  to  rank  after  Cape  Tc«ii 
and  Port  Elizabeth  as  the  third  largest  town  in  S.  Africa. 

The  population  of  N.  is  unusually  dense  for  S.  Africa, 
and  was  estimated  to  amount  at  the  end  of  1876  to  abo^it 
310,000,  of  whom  the  natives  numbered  281,000,  those  of  Euro 
pean  descent  19,000,  and  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  cooles 
10,600.  The  natives  consist  of  various  Zulu  tribes,  who  hav; 
crossed  the  border  from  their  own  land  on  account  of  the  grater 
security  to  life  and  property  enjoyed  under  British  rule  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  own  king.  Their  numbers  are  yeirir 
increasing,  and  the  immense  preponderance  of  this  savage  popu- 
lation is  the  cause  of  considerable  disquietude  to  tlie  Euro^ieau 
minority.  See  v4»  Address  on  South  Africa  and  Her  Colonia,  bv 
Lieut. -General  Bisset  (Lond.  1876) ;  Hattdbook  to  South  Ajrx^ 
(Lond.  1876)  ;  Natal^  by  H.  Brooks,  edited  by  D.  Mann  (Lond. 
1876) ;  South  Africa  Past  and  Present ^  by  John  Noble  (Loci 

1877). 

Natal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Ncrte, 
Brazil,  on  the  Potengi,  has  a  good  harbour,  the  entrance  of 
which,  however,  is  impeded  by  a  sand-bar.  It  exports  bniil* 
wood,  cotton,  and  rice.     Pop.  10,000. 

Natato'res,  an  order  of  Birds  represented  by  the  varies 
kinds  of  *  swimmers.  *  The  body  is  boat-shaped,  and  the  !«:> 
being,  as  a  rule,  placed  far  back,  arc  well  adapted  for 
swimming,  but  give  an  awkward  appearance  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  birds  on  land.  The  neck  is  generally  long.  Tw 
toes  are  webbed ;  the  membrane  sometimes  uniting  ail  four 
digits  (as  in  cormorants),  or  the  hinder  toe  may  be  free  (as  iQ 
gulls) ;  while  in  petrels,  &c,  the  hinder  toe  is  only  nidimeu- 
tary.  In  others  again  the  web  is  broken  up  into  broad  fnncc>. 
The  body  is  covered  with  *down,*  and  the  *oil  gland'  is  Uri;f. 
its  secretion  being  used  to  protect  the  feathers  from  the  action  uf 
the  water.  The  N.  are  usually  polyganums^  one  male  mzxv-i 
with  several  females.  The  young  are  able  to  run  about  and  >«  ::> 
on  quitting  the  ^^. 

Natch'ez,  a  town  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  on  the  E  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  280  miles  N.  of  New  Orleani.  It  hai  i 
large  river  trade  in  cotton  and  some  timber  sawing,  and  co!!.^n 
seed  oil  making.  Pop.  (1870)  9057.  N.  is  named  after  a  nctol 
Indian  tribe  of  whom  some  300  are  still  living. 

Nat'ica,  a  genus  of  MoUusca  belonging  to  the  Gastere/<^u 

(q.  v.).  It  is  typical  of  the  family  Naticidct^  in  which  the  itLtl 
is  globular  and  consists  of  a  few  whorls.  The  '  spire '  of  ir.c 
shell  is  small,  and  the  outer  lip  acute.  The  genus  is  disira- 
guished  by  a  very  lAtgcfoot,  and  the  mantle-lobes  cover  a  grcii 
part  of  the  shell. 

Na'tional  Oonven'tion  was  the  represenUtive  assemhly  of 
France,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  September  21,  1792.  It  «ri» 
composed  of  three  parties,  all  of  whom  neld  the  theory  of  Rcpii- 
lican  government.  The  Girondists  or  *  Right  *  were  favoun'f 
to  constitutional  law,  the  Mountain  or  *  Left  *  adhered  to  th: 
hiost  uncompromising  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the  Mi^i 
(Afarais)  voted  and  spoke  sometimes  with  the  one  and  K-^ne- 
times  with  the  other,  earning  thereby  the  detestation  and  c:c.- 
tempt  of  both.   After  it  was  decreed  that  *  royalty  was  aboii>  .rJ 
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in  France,*  it  became  apparent  that  between  the  Right  and  Left 
a  deadJT  struggle  must  ensue,  and  the  first  six  months  were 
;>ccQpiea  in  determining  the  issues  of  the  contest  By  the  2d  of 
Jane  1793  the  Girondists  were  extinguished  as  a  party.  During 
:!ut  period  Loaia  XVI.  was  tried  and  executed,  and  war  was 
lieciATed  against  a  complete  European  coalition.  Until  the 
:oth  Jaly  1794  Uie  Mountain  led,  and  under  it  the  Committee 
••f  Gencnl  Safety,  which  afterwards  destroyed  both  itself  and 
the  Commune,  commanded  the  N.  C.  At  one  time  the  N.  C. 
hid  foorteen  armies,  and  1,200^000  soldiers  under  arms.  It 
il^h^ed  the  Catholic  religion  and  established  the  worship  of 
reason.  During  its  existence  Danton  and  Robespierre  both 
i1ouri*hed  and  fclL  From  the  26th  July  until  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber 1795,  when  the  N.  C.  decreed  its  own  dissolution,  the 
»:ruegle  was  between  the  adherents  of  the  moderate  Republic 
ijaiiu  both  revolutionary  and  royalist  parties.  The  three 
uirs  during  which  the  N.  C.  lasted  are  the  most  memorable, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  France,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
rrpresentatiTe  institutions  of  the  world.  See  Carlyle's  History 
ft  the  Frtfuh  Revoiuium,  and  the  works  of  Mignet  and  Thiers 
i>a  the  tame  period. 

National  Oowenaat.    See  Covenant. 

Vational  Debt.    See  Debt,  National. 

Nfttional  CKiard,  The,  till  1853  the  bourgeois  militia  of 
Fnace,  was  founded  (1790)  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  of  Mira- 
lieao,  sad  was  oxganiaed  by  Lafayette.  Suppressed  in  1827,  but  re- 
%.Ted  m  1830^  and  reorganised  in  183 1  and  1852,  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  1872,  in  consequence  of  the  share 
too^ooo  of  its  members  had  taken  in  the  Communist  insun-ection. 
Br  a  law  of  1868  Uie  N.  G.  was  defined  as  '  an  auxiliary  to  the 
trnre  army  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  in 
'  .e  muntcnanoe  of  order  in  the  interior,  liable  to  be  called  up 
f 'f  active  service  only  by  a  special  law,'  and  every  Frenchman 
«^o  had  reached  the  age  ot  twenty-one  was  obliged  to  serve 
'.:  .er  in  it  or  in  the  active  army. 

Vatione,  Iaw  ot    See  International  Law. 

VaVron,  or  Tro'xia,  is  the  native  impure  sesquicarbonate  of 
>odiun  CgOiNa^  +  sHfO.  Originally  it  was  known  as  an  en- 
custed  deposit  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  soda  lakes  in  the 
Nile  delta  of  Egypt.  Under  the  name  of  Urao  it  is  found 
expensively  in  Venezuela,  and  now  great  supplies  are  obtained  in 
\  ii^nia,  besides  which  it  is  found  to  a  large  extent  in  many 
otbcf  localities. 

VatVeijaok  {Bufi  calamita\  a  species  of  Toad  (q.  v.)  com- 
ffioo  ia  many  parts  of  England.  The  hind  legs  are  shorter  than 
tl<j«  of  the  common  toad,  and  its  eyes  more  prominent.  The 
!t^  are  bandoi  with  black,  and  a  yellow  line  passes  along  the 
c;.'Jdle  of  the  back.  The  N.  appears  to  be  less  dependent  on 
Qoisture  than  the  common  toad,  and  is  found  in  dry  places.  Its 
•cngtb  is  about  3  inches. 

Vattore',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Rajshahye,  Bengal,  British 
Indis,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nnrud,  an  offshoot  of  the  Ganges, 
i<)6  miles  K.  of  Calcutta.     Voy.  (1872)  9674.    Owing  to  its 

>  anhealthiness,  the  administrative  headquarters  were  removed 
>n  1S22,  but  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  N.,  the  re- 
(rnentative  of  the  wealthiest  Hindu  family  in  Bengal  of  the  last 
centuiy. 

Vat'oial,  in  Music  (p),  before  a  note,  contradicts  a  previously 
eovemiug  sharp  or  flat  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave  or  else- 
«rbeie,  restoring  the  note  to  a  place  in  the  natural  scale  of  C  (a 
vh::e  key  of  the  pianoforte). 

Vatiual  Child.    See  Bastard. 

Vatoral  History,  Probably  no  term  in  science  has  had 
ittached  to  it  so  many  and  diverse  meanings  as  this.  Some  use 
It  to  ngnify  Zoology  (<}.  v.),  the  science  that  deals  with  the  animal 
CTtatioii.  Others  designate  by  it  biology,  or  the  science  which 
(ieah  with  organic  life  ^imal  and  vegetable) ;  while  others  again 
employ  it  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  subjects  and  sciences  con- 
recttd  with  the  visible  world.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  in 
>*->  true  significance^  the  term  should  be  employed  according  to 
the  last  of  these  three  meanings.  A  '  history  of  nature '  should 
compiehend  not  merely  the  histoiy  of  the  animated  portion  of 
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this  universe,  but  of  all  natural  objects.  In  this  sense  Aristotle 
and  the  ancient  investigators  were  'natural  historians,'  pure  and 
simple.  Their  researches  extended  over  a  wide  field,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  subjects  which  might  be  regarded  as  affording  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  universe  at  large.  As  time  passed,  how- 
ever, the  N.  H.  of  the  ancients  became  subdivided  into  many 
branches,  and  the  term  lost  its  comprehensive  meaning,  ao^uir- 
ing  its  present  loose  and  unsatis&ctory  application.  This  is 
to  be  regretted.  It  is  the  first  business  of  science  to  be  exact 
When  properly  used,  the  term . '  N.  H.'  should  indicate  the 
collection  of  sciences  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  constitution.  The  term  '  phvsical  sciences '  might 
be  held  to  be  synonymous  with  '  N.  H.'  m  this  sense.  Leav- 
ing out  the  more  subordinate  branches  of  inquiry,  and  also 
the  multifarious  subdivisions  into  which  each  science  might 
be  divided,  N.  H.  may  be  said  to  consist  (I.)  of  the  Organic 
sdenceSf  and  (II.)  Inorganic  sciences.  The  first  series  com- 
prehends Biology  alone,  and  this  department,  dealing  with 
organic  or  living  things,  includes  (i)  Botany^  or  the  science 
of  plants,  and  (2)  Zoology^  or  that  of  animals.  The  Inorganic 
sciences  include  (i)  Chemistry^  (2)  Natural  Philosophy  ox  Physics^ 
(3)  Geology^  and  (4)  Mineralogy — this  last  being  rightlv  enough 
r^rded  by  many  as  a  subdivision  of  geology,  and  also  as 
closely  allied  to  chemistry. 

Naturalisa'tion,  in  Law,  is  the  act  of  investing  an  alien 
with  the  rights  of  a  bom  countryman  or  citizen.  See  Alien, 
Denizen. 

Naturalisation.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  naturalised  when 
it  has  become  accustomed  to  a  new  country  or  area,  and  adapted 
to  new  environments  and  surroundings,  as  if  these  were  '  natu- 
ral.' N.  thus  differs  from  Acclimatisation  (q.  v.)  in  the  fact  that 
naturalised  animals  return  to  a  state  of  nature  in  their  new  area. 
Acclimatised  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  live  and 
flourish  in  a  new  country,  especially  under  the  care  of  man. 
Acclimatisation,  however,  in  many  instances  is  a  preliminary 
measure  to  N.  The  horse  has  become  naturalised  in  America, 
for  example,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  but  the  animal  was 
at  first  acclimatised  in  that  continent  through  human  agency. 
The  horse  can  support  itself,  and  lives  indeed  in  a  wild  state  m 
America.  A  case  of  veiy  complete  N.  is  also  presented  by  the 
case  of  the  Dreissena  (q.  v.),  a  foreign  mollusc  which  was  intro- 
duced into  our  streams,  and  which  first  acclimatised  itself,  and 
then  became  completely  naturalised.  The  same  result  has  fol- 
lowed the  chance  introduction  of  some  American  water-weeds, 
which  have  become  so  thoroughly  naturalised  in  many  of  our 
streams  as  to  reouire  repression. 

In  Botany^  tne  word  has  been  so  variously  and  carelessly 
applied  that  it  has  ceased  to  carry  with  it  anv  exact  significa- 
tion. It  ought  to  mean  that  a  species  originally  introduced  by 
man  has  now  become  thoroughly  established,  by  seed  or  other- 
wise, among  the  native  plants  of  the  countiy,  and  exists  without 
human  aid  in  sowing  its  seeds  or  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
them.  (It  is  so  employed  in  the  articles  of  this  work.)  There 
are  in  Britain  two  American  plants  fully  coming  up  to  this  defini- 
tion— Impatiens  fulva  and  Elodea  Canadensis.  Few  botanists, 
however,  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  to  this  just  and  proper 
meaning,  while  some  even  apply  it  to  mere  casuals,  stragglers 
from  cultivation,  with  no  permanent  or  certain  loodity.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Watson,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
proposes  to  discard  the  word  '  naturalised,'  and  he  employs  in 
nis  works  the  terms  Native,  Denizen,  Colonist,  Alien,  and  Casual, 
to  express  a  descending  series,  from  the  truly  wild  and  prehis- 
torically  established  species,  down  to  the  occasional  stragglers 
of  cultivation,  or  the  product  of  seeds  accidentally  imported 
with  merchandise,  ship-ballast,  or  otherwise. 

Katoral  Obliga'tion  is  an  obligation  which  is  held  to  arise 
from  a  law  of  nature ;  for  instance,  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to 
mfftntain  his  child  is  a  N.  O.,  though  it  is  a  legal  one  also.  It 
might  be  held  a  N.  O.  for  a  wealthy  brother  reasonably  to  main- 
tain a  poor  sister,  in  which  case  there  is  no  legal  obligation.  If 
we  see  a  fellow  creature  in  danger  or  distress,  and  we  can  relieve 
him  without  loss  or  injury  to  sel(  the  principle  which  some 
authorities  have  termed  '  the  Law  of  Nature '  requires  us  to  do 
so ;  though,  perhaps,  the  witty  saying  of  Sidney  Smith  may  not 
be  wholly  without  truth,  that  'when  A  sees  B  in  distress  he  feels 
immediately  prompted  to  call  upon  C  to  relieve  him.' 
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Natural  Theorogy,  as  a  branch  of  theology  in  general 
deals  with  those  facts  regarding  the  nature  of  God  and  our 
relation  to  Him  which  are  deduced  from  the  works  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  man.  With  regard  to  N.  T.  two  leading  views 
are  held  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  one  that  the 
works  of  Nature,  meaning  thereby  the  external,  material  uni- 
verse, afford  no  trustworthy  revelation  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  the  usual  ontological  and  teleological  arguments 
derived  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  evidences  of 
design  which  it  contains  being  held  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  the 
other,  that  the  revelation  afforded  by  them  is  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  supernatural 
revelation.  See  tne  works  of  Paley  and  Chalmers,  and  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises. 

Na'ture  Prin'ting  is  the  name  applied  to  a  technical  process 
of  causing  flat  objects,  as  ferns,  mosses,  feathers,  lace,  &c.,  to 
engrave  themselves  by  pressure  on  metal  plates,  from  which 
impressions  may  be  printed.  Kyhl,  a  Danish  goldsmith,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  obtain,  about  1833,  copies  of  natural 
objects  by  pressure.  From  1849  to  1852,  several  experiments 
in  the  art  of  N.  P.  were  made  by  Dr.  Branson  of  Sheffield,  Mr. 
Aitken,  and  Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  and  others.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  H.  Bradbury  introduced  into  England  a  process 
that  had  attained  considerable  perfection  in  the  imperial  printing 
office  at  Vienna.  This  process,  as  improved,  consists  in  embed- 
ding, by  pressure  with  steel  rollers,  any  flat  object  in  a  plate  of 
pure  soft  lead.  An  electrotype  facsimile  is  then  taken,  from 
which  the  impressions  are  printed  off  in  different  colours  on  a 
peculiar  soft  paper.  The  object  depicted  on  paper  has  an  em- 
ix)ssed  appearance,  and  its  characteristic  markings,  even  to  the 
most  minute,  are  accurately  and  faithfully  brought  out  Several 
botanical  works  have  been  illustrated  by  means  of  this  art,  the 
first  in  England  being  The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
by  Lindley  and  Moore. 

Naud^,  Gabriel,  bom  in  Paris,  February  I,  1600,  studied 

f>hilosophy  and  medicine  at  Paris  and  Padua  (1626),  and  became 
ibrarian  at  Rome  to  the  Cardinals  Bagni  (1629)  and  Barberini 
(1641),  and  at  Paris  to  Mazarin  (1642).  Having  formed  the  design 
of  founding  a  great  national  library,  he  made  a  bibliographical 
tour  in  Flanders,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  and  thus  col- 
lected some  40,000  volumes  for  the  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  which 
was  opened  in  1648.  On  the  dispersion  of  this  library  by  the 
Fronde  Parliament  (Dec.  29,  1651),  N.  purchased  3500  of  its 
medical  works,  and  withdrew  to  Stockholm,  where  Christina 
appointed  him  her  librarian.  Recalled  by  Mazarin,  he  died  on 
the  homeward  journey  at  Abbeville,  July  29,  1653.  N.  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  but  his  works  (mostly  in  Latin)  are  extremely 
rare.  The  principal  are  Apologie  pour  les  grands  Personnagds 
faussement  sotip^onnis  de  Magie  (1625),  Advis  pour  dresser  une 
BibUothique  {\(i2^\  and  Bibliographia  Politica  {idy^.  See  A. 
Franklin's  Hisioire  de  la  Bibliothique  Mazaritu  (Par.  i860). 

Natixnachla  (Gr.  naus^  'a  ship,'  and  mache,  'a  fight'), 
literally  a  sea-fight,  but  generally  the  name  given  to  a  representa- 
tion of  such  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the  scene  of  its  occur- 
rence. Such  naval  battles  {navalia  pralia)  were  frequently 
celebrated  in  the  circus  (the  arena  being  filled  with  water). 
With  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  the  N.,  ponds  {sfagna)  were 
dug  near  the  Tiber  by  Julius  Czesar,  Augustus,  and  Domitian, 
a  grove  (nemus)  being  planted  around  them.  Claudius  turned 
the  Lacus  Fucinus  into  a  magnificent  field  for  such  spectacula. 
Nero  converted  an  amphitheatre  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
combatants  in  these  fights  were  termed  Naumacharn.  They 
were  generally  captives  or  criminals  compelled  to  fight  in 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ships  engaged  in  such  sea-fights  were 
tlesignated  by  the  names  of  different  maritime  nations,  e.g., 
Tyrians  and  Egyptians,  Rhodians  and  Sicilians,  Persians  and 
Athenians.  The  same  lavish  expenditure  which  characterised 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  distinguished  the  N.  In  the  N. 
exhibited  by  Titus  3000  men  were  engaged  ;  while  in  the  ^  spec* 
tacle*  given  by  Domitian,  two  real  fleets  to  a  nearness  {pane 
justa  classes)  entered  the  lists.  In  the  combat  on  the  Lacus 
Fucinus  19,000  combatants  engaged — fifty  ships  a-side  {cf.  Dion 
Cass.  ix.  33). 

Nau'inann,  Johaxin  Friedrich,  a  famous  German  orni- 
thologist, bom  14th  February  1780  at  Ziebigk,  near  Kothen, 
and  died  there,    15th  August  1857.     His  chief  works  arc  Na- 
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turgeschichte  der  Vogel  Deutschlands  (2d  ed«  12  vols.  1S22-44; 
Nachtrage,  1846-60);  Taxidermie  (ad  ed.  1848);  Haushalt  an 
Nbrdlichen  Seevogel  Europas  (1824).  In  his  honour  the  jourui 
of  the  German  Ornithological  Society  is  named  Naumannia.— 
Karl  Friedrich  N.,  a  well-known  German  mineralogist,  biTn 
at  Dresden,  30th  May  1797,  was  Professor  at  Freiberg  frura  iS:c, 
afterwards  at  Leipsic  from  1842  to  1870,  and  died  26ih  Novcm- 
ber  1873.  He  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  Krystallograpkie  (2  vols.  iS:o, 
2d  ed.  1858) ;  Elemente  der  Mineralogie  (8ih  cd.  1871);  Uj:r- 
buck  der  Geognosie  (2d  ed.  3  vols.  1857-67). 

Naiiinl>urg  (a  corruption  of  Neuenburg^  *  New  To^-n '),  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  river  Sank,  in  i 
hilly  wine-growing  district,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merseburs  hr 
rail.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  c,  in  the  transition  Go-he 
of  the  period,  and  richly  adorned  with  curious  sculptures  Trc 
industrial  products  are  sparkling  wines,  chemicals,  Tinq^r, 
tobacco,  spirits,  linens,  and  woollens.  The  district  yields  over 
100,000  gallons  of  wine  yearly.     Pop.  (1875)  16,327. 

Nau'plia,  or  Nau'plioil  (Ital.  Napcli  di  Romania),  t  torn 
of  Greece,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  picturesqaelr 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  N.,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Conmh.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  from  1829  to  1834  was  tbe  chxf 
town  of  Greece.  N.  has  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  holJ- 
ing  600  vessels,  and  is  protected  by  three  forts,  Palamidi,  Albini- 
tiki,  and  Itchkali,  on  a  rock  709  feet  high.  In  the  saborb  Prona 
a  huge  lion  cut  out  of  the  rock  commemorates  the  Bavah^s  ti!:ii 
fell  in  Greece.  To  the  N.  are  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of  pnmcvil 
TirynSy  enormous  stones  of  irregular  polygonal  form  nidei?pii^ 
one  above  another.     Pop.  (1870)  3958. 

Nau'sea  (from  Gr.  naus^  'a  ship  *)  literally  means  sca-^ick' 
ness,  or  a  similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  witii  1 
propensity  to  vomit.  N.  is  usually  accompanied  by  genenJ 
languor,  muscular  relaxation,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  t  ocall 
irregular  pulse,  and  a  cool,  moist  skin.  N.  may  be  a  dirtit  symp- 
tom of  stomach  disease,  or  of  the  presence  of  irritating  sub- 
stances ;  or  it  may  be  an  indirect  symptom  of  disease  in  reiro;; 
organs,  as  the  brain  or  the  kidne3rs,  and  it  is  frequently  an  ex:!/ 
symptom  of  zymotic  diseases.  The  N.  of  pregnancy  dcpendi  on 
the  reflex  action  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  stomach.  N.  aJtei 
taking  food  is  a  troublesome  affection,  and  to  soothe  this  irr  u- 
bility  there  are  special  therapeutic  remedies — in  addition  to  art- 
ful regulation  of  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  food — such  as  cro&oe 
and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Nau'tsB,  Oaupo'nes,  Stabular'ii,  the  opening  vortls  cf 
the  well-known  edict  of  the  Roman  praetor,  by  vhich  ship- 
masters, innkeepers,  and  keepers  of  stables  were  made  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  goods  of  the  travellen  brought  ^'^ 
them  into  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.  The  same  role  has  ben 
adopted  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  1^- 
rule  has,  however,  been  modified  under  various  statutes.  5« 
under  CARRIERS,  Carriets^  Wharfingers^  and  Warekousmtn, 
Law  Regarding  ;  Innkeeper,  Law  Affecting  tml 

Nautch  Girls,  or  Nautchia.     See  Bayaderes. 

Nau'tical  Al'manaa    See  Almanac 

Nau'tilus,  a  name  given  to  two  distinct  and  widely  difr<rrn:i 
species  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.)  or  cuttlefishes.  Of  these  the  arit 
is  the  Paper  N.  [Argouauta  Argo)  belonging  to  the  Ditr^nih. 
iate  or  two-gilled  group,  in  which  the  shell  is  cxternil,  i-ct 
single-chambered,  the  arms  number  eight,  and  are  provi'f^ 
with  suckers,  and  an  ink-sac  is  developed.  The  shell  of  ihc 
paper  N.,  however,  is  not  a  true  shell,  as  it  is  not  fonne-i  tv 
the  mantle  of  the  animal,  but  by  two  of  the  arms  specx  r 
modified  as  shell -secret  ing  organs.  The  typical  N.  »  ''f 
'  Pearly  N.'  {A'auti/us  Pompilins),  the  only  living  rcprwen;at:rf 
of  the  Tetrabranchiate  or  four-gilled  cuttlefishes^  This  an  tx 
has  a  true  external,  many- chambered  shell,  numerous  arms  ard 
no  ink-sac  or  suckers.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  molluscs.  I)  1^ 
some  four  or  five  specimens  have  been  obtained.  It  occirs  r. 
the  Southern  seas,  and  lives  at  great  depths.  The  shell  »  »«" 
known,  and  is  frequently  found  in  drawing-rooms ;  the  hrvwr 
and  while  markings  having  been  obliterated  by  its  sazi*^  bi»- 
ing  been  polished  so  as  to  give  the  shell  the  pearly  lu*tre  frvju 
which  the  N.  gets  its  name.  The  shell  forms  a  fkt  spuaL  ^^ 
chambers  are  completely  shut  off  from  each  other  W  yf^''  '•^ 
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partitions.  In  the  middle  of  each  septum  a  small  aperture  exists 
lor  the  transmission  of  a  muscular  tube,  the  si^ttncU^  which  termi- 
nates anteriorly  in  the  pericardium  or  heart-sac.  The  function 
of  the  sipnnde  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  keeping  up  a  low  kind 
of  Titality  in  the  disused  chambers  of  the  shell;  while  others 
think  it  acts  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  enabling  the  animal  to 
rise  or  sink  in  the  water  by  the  diffusion  of  water  or  gas  through 
the  chambers  of  the  shell  The  chambered  condition  of  the  shell 
is  produced  by  the  successive  growths  of  the  animal  In  early  life 
the  shell  consists  of  but  one  chamber,  but  owing  to  its  inciease  of 
size,  the  animal  soon  leaves  the  first-formed  chamber,  constructs 
a  second  and  larger  one,  and  partitions  off  the  first  by  a  septum. 
The  third  diamber  is  similarly  formed  and  similarly  partitioned 
off  from  the  second  when  the  latter  has  grown  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  animal ;  and  in  this  way  the  convoluted  shell  is  pro- 
duced. The  development  of  the  N.  is  unknown.  It  has  no 
'branchial  hearts'  such  as  occur  in  the  cuttlefish;  its  ten- 
tades  are  very  numerous,  and  want  tuckers  or  acetahiia.  Fossil 
N.  first  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  are  found  through  the 
whole  fossiliferoDs  series  up  to  the  present  day.  The  genus 
probably  attained  the  maximum  of  its  development  in  Palarozoic 
strata. 

VauTOO'i  a  town  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  founded  in  1840  by  the  Mormons,  and  after 
their  expulsion  became  the  home  of  a  community  of  French 
socialists  under  M.  Cabet.  In  1846  it  had  iS^ooo  inhabitants, 
bat  it  has  since  dwindled  into  a  mere  village.  Pop.  (1870)  1578. 
N.,  however,  produces  yearly  about  ioo,ocx>  gallons  of  wine. 

VaVal  Cadets'  enter  the  Roval  Na^  as  such  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  after  passing  an  examination, 
and  serve  two  years  on  board  £e  Bri/an/tia,  a  training  ship  at 
Dartmouth.  If  they  do  not  obtain  first-class  certificates  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  they  have  to  serve  for  a  further  period  on 
board  a  sea-going  training  ship  before  taking  rank  as  midship- 
men.   See  Midshipman. 

Vawal  Grown,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  rim  of  gold  adorned  alter- 
nately with  ships'  bows  and  square  sails.  The  origin  of  the 
device,  according  to  tradition,  goes  back  to  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, who  instituted  it  after  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

V&iral  Beserve',  an  auxiliary  naval  force,  which  sprung 
into  existence  about  the  same  time  as  the  volunteer  movement. 
It  is  to  the  navy  what  the  militia  is  to  the  army.    Formerly, 
although  the  abolition  of  impressment  had  dosed  the  great  source 
on  which  Government  could  draw  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navj  in  time  of  war,  the  only  reserve  was  a  body  of  coast  volun- 
teers, who  could  not  be  sent  more  than  300  miles  away  from 
their  coast    The  present  force  was  established  as  regards  the 
men  in  1859,  under  Act  22  and  23  Vic.  cap.  40^  and  as  regards 
the  officers  in  186 1,  under  Act  24  and  25  Vic  cap.  129.    The 
nuo&ber  was  limited  to  30^000  men  and  400  officers,  though  this 
number  has  never  been  actually  enrolled.    In  1876^  18,000  men 
were  provided  for,  their  wages  and  allowances  being  estimated 
at  j£^ 1 34*  70a    The  men,  who  must  be  under  thirty- five  years  of 
age  ajid  have  served  at  least  five  out  of  the  previous  ten  years  at 
sea,  join  for  five  years,  and  have  to  train  (in  periods  of  seven  or 
more  days,  or  altogether  if  they  prefer  it)  for  twenty-eight  days 
in  the  year  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  with  the 
coastguard,  during  which  period  they  receive  the  wages  of  sea- 
ineii  in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  addition  to  a  bounty  of  £6  per  annum. 
On  an  emergency  they  may  be  sent  on  naval  service  to  any  part 
of  the  world  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.     On  attaining 
certain  ages,  fixed  according  to  special   circumstances  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  they  become  entitled  to  pensions  oi  £12  a 
year,  or  to  a  smaller  annual  sum  payable  during  the  longest  lives 
of  themselves  and  wives.     If  they  have  been  three  years  in  active 
service  the  pension  is  increased  by  2d.  a  day.    Chief  mates  in  the 
merchant  service  are  eligible  as  sub-lieutenants  in  the  reserve, 
receiving  7s.  a  day  during  the  training  period  ;  masters  as  lieu- 
tenants, at  los.  a  day.     Pensions  are  granted  to  these  officers  if 
wounded,  or  to  their  widows  if  they  are  killed  in  action,  at  same 
rates  as  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

iraval  Stores  Act.  By  this  Act  certain  marks  are  appro- 
priated to  denote  Her  Majesty's  property  in  stores;  Any  one 
obliterating  sndi  a  maik  is  guilty  of  felony.  No  one  is  allowed, 
without  authority,  to  sweep  or  search  for  stores,  or  dx«dge  in  the 


sea,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels,  or  of  any  dockyard  or  mooring,  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment     See  Bkoad  Aulow. 
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Kaval  Wills  Act.  After  ist  January  1866,  wills  of  seamen 
or  marines  made  previous  to  their  entering  into  service,  of  wages, 
prize,  bounty,  or  other  allowance  payable  by  the  Admiralty,  or 
in  its  charge,  are  declared  invalid.  To  make  valid  a  will  of 
money  or  effects  in  charge  of  the  Admiralty,  it  must  be  executed 
with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Wills  Act.  If  the  will  be 
made  on  board  ship,  it  must  be  attested  by  an  officer. 

Kav'an  (Irish  Gael.  tCEamkain,  lit  'the  neck  brooch,'  so 
named  from  a  legend  connected  with  the  foundation  of  an  an- 
cient palace  there),  is  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  county  of 
Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Boyne  and  Black  water,  29  miles 
N.N.  W.  of  Dublin  by  raiU  It  has  considerable  trade  in  provi- 
sions, and  manufactures  flour,  sacking,  leather,  and  spirits.  Pop. 
(187 1)  4104. 

Kavari'no,  ISay  of,  an  indentation  of  the  south-western 
coast  of  the  Morea,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Messenia,  is  about  3 
miles  wide  by  ^\  deep.  The  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphacteria 
lies  across  its  entrance,  leaving  two  narrow  inlets,  on  the  upper 
of  which  stood  the  Frank ish  fortress  of  Paleo-Avarino  (the  Fyltu 
of  Nestor),  while  on  the  lower  is  the  strongly-fortified  haven  of 
N.  or  Neokastro,  with  a  pop.  (1870)  of  1 1 15.  In  this  bay 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  defeated  the  Spartans  (425  B.C.),  and  a 
Turco- Egyptian  fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  under  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  October  20^  1027. 

Kavana  (Sp.  Navarro^  a  Basque  word  meaning  'the 
plain  among  the  hills  ; '  the  anc  VaseonitC),  a  former  kmgdom 
and  now  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  Fnmce,  S. 
by  Old  Castile,  E.  by  Aragon,  and  W.  by  Guipuzcoa.  Area, 
4044  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  3x8,687.  The  wild  highland  re- 
gion of  the  P^enees  in  the  N.,  known  as  Montafla,  attains  its 
highest  devation  of  4908  feet  in  Monte  Adi,  and  is  intersected 
by  many  beautiful  valleys,  such  as  Roncal,  Aezcoa,  Roncesvalles, 
and  Erro.  The  lofty  Siena  de  Andia,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  enters  the  province  in  the  W.,  while 
the  centre  is  occupied  Inr  the  plain  of  La  Cuenfa  or  Pamplona, 
and  along  the  deep  and  rapid  Ebro,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  stretches  the  levd  Ribera,  famed  for  its  wines,  espe- 
cially those  of  Veralta,  Azagra,  and  Cascante.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  the  Aragon,  Zidaco,  Arga,  Ega,  &c.,  are  affluents  of  the 
Ebro,  and  traverse  N.  in  a  southerly  direction ;  the  Bidassoa, 
however,  after  watering  the  valley  of  Batzan  (Arab.  '  garden '), 
in  the  extreme  N.W.,  flows  towards  the  Ba^  of  Biscay.  The 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  clad  with  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  chestnut,  and  beech  trees,  and  aflbrd  pasture  to  vast  nerds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  merino  sheep.  Among  the  products  that 
are  exported  are  wheat,  timber,  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  wool, 
iron,  salt,  and  skins.  Seven  roads  and  numerous  bridle-paths 
cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  on 
along  the  frontier.  The  Navarrese,  a  mixed  Basque  and  Gothic 
race,  imnulsive,  superstitious,  and  hardy,  are  bom  soldiers  and 
sons  of  the  chase.  The  mountaineers,  who  have  preserved  their 
purity  of  descent  by  intermarriage,  sp<nk  Basque,  and  are  jealous 
of  ancient  customs  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  tne  plains  have  lost 
muiv  distinguishing  traits,  and  use  the  language  of  Castile. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  region,  called  Vascones 
(*  Basques ')  by  the  Romans,  were  subdued  by  the  Goths  about  470 
A.D.  The  Goths  and  Vascones  gradually  amalgamated,  and  were 
early  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  c.  the  cotmtry  was  invaded  by  Arab  hordes, 
and  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Choosing  as  their  leader  or  king  a  knight  named  Garcia 
Ximenes,  they  sallied  from  the  glens  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  their  country  oithe  infidel  invaders.  A  dynasty 
founded  by  Ximenes  ruled  the  little  kingdom  till  the  middle  of 
the  9th  c.,  and  on  the  extinction  of  Uie  race,  the  Navarrese 
elected  Inigo  Sanchez,  Count  of  Bigorre,  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The  marriage  of  Joanna  I.  of 
N.  to  Philippe  the  Fair  made  the  country  trioutary  to  France 
(1285),  and  on  the  succession  of  the  family  of  Valois  in  1328,  it 
passed  to  Joanna  II.,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.  In  1442  Tuan 
ll.  of  Araffon  naarried  Blanche,  daughter  of  Carlos  II L  of  N., 
and  the  alliance  led  subsequently  to  a  period  of  fierce  family 
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strife,  Ferdinnnd  and  Isabella  failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure 
the  hand  of  Catherine  of  N.  for  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  ; 
a  pretext,  however,  was  immediately  found  for  invasion,  and 
Ferdinand  in  1562  annexed  the  part  of  N.  forming  the  modem 
province.  A  small  territory  called  Lower  N.,  on  tiie  N.  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  now  includecf  in  the  department  Basses- Pyrenees, 
was  seized  in  1572  by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon,  the  famous  Henri 
of  N.,  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  Queen  Catherine,  and  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1609.  In  recent  times 
the  Navarrese  lent  their  aid  to  the  Pretender  during  the  Carlist 
Wars,  and  in  consequence  have  been  deprived  of  their  municipal 
charters,  their ///^rr^/,  and  other  constitutional  privileges. 

Nave  (Fr.  nef^  from  Lat.  navis)^  the  body  or  middle  of  a 
church,  often  flanked  by  aisles,  and  parted  from  the  chancel  by 
a  rood-screen.  Its  roof  is  commonly  the  highest  in  the  build- 
ing, and  it  contains  the  pulpit,  lectern,  fald-stool,  and  font, 
besides  chairs  or  fixed  benches  for  the  general  congregation. 
Of  English  cathedrals,  Peterborough  has  the  longest  N.,  234 
feet ;  and  York  the  widest,  106  feet,  inclusive  of  the  aisles. 

Navew^  is  *  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultivated  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain.  The 
part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  as  in  the  turnip,  but  it  is  rather 
like  the  carrot  in  shape,  and  its  colour  is  white.'  No  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protean  Brassica  campestrh^  as  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  navet  or  navette  of  the  French  are  all  reckoned 
to  belong  to  that  species  in  its  full  Linn^an  acceptation. 

Navic'ula,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  oi  Diatomacca  (q.  v.), 
from  the  shape  of  the  flinty  or  siliceous  envelope,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  little  ship.  This  genus  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  common  species. 

Navic'ular  Disease',  a  lesion  affecting  the  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  at  the  portion  which  lies  in  relation  with 
the  navicular  bone.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  N.  D.  appears 
to  be  a  strain  of  the  tendon,  resulting  from  severe  work,  sudden 
exertion,  or  from  being  unduly  worked  on  hard  roads  without 
careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  feet.  The  horses  which 
suffer  most  frequently  from  N.  D.  are  light  draught  horses.  The 
symptoms  consist  of  a  short  stepping  gait,  the  affected  foot  being 
placed  on  the  ground  cautiously,  and  being  quickly  raised  and 
replaced  by  the  opposite  or  sound  limb.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  undergo  waste  or  atrophy,  and  the  affected  limb  is 
usually  protruded  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  treatment  to 
be  effectual  must  be  prompt.  Rest,  removal  of  tlie  shoe,  paring 
of  the  hoof  in  front,  and  poulticing  are  measures  necessary  for 
successful  treatment ;  while  mashes  should  be  given,  and  aperi- 
ents are  indicated.  Cold  bathing  frequently  applied  should  suc- 
ceed the  poulticing,  and  if  much  swelling  remain,  a  blister  may  be 
applied  round  the  top  of  the  hoof.  Occasionally  blistering  of 
the  ankle  has  been  followed  by  relief.  The  animal,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  cured,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  grass  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  so  as  to  ensure  the  soundness  of  the  limb 
before  a  return  to  the  road.  Division  of  the  nerve  has  been 
practised  in  this  lesion.  This  latter  plan  relieves  pain,  but 
appears  to  be  of  no  ultimate  benefit. 

NaVies,  the  war  marines  of  nations,  originated  in  pre- 
historic times  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  fitted  out  hundreds  of 
armed  vessels  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  and  colonies 
from  piracy.  Triremes  were  first  employed  by  the  Corinthians 
in  their  war  with  Corcyra  (664  B.C.),  and  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Athens  dated  from  a  decree  of  Themistocles  (4S1)  for  the  im- 
mediate building  of  200  ships-of-war,  and  of  twenty  new  ones 
every  year  from  that  lime  forth.  At  Salamis  (480)  the  total 
Greek  fleet  consisted  of  300,  the  Persian  of  looo  vessels.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (330)  the  Athenian  navy  alone 
numbered  300  triremes,  most  of  them  125  feet  long  by  20  broad, 
furnished  with  sails  and  oars,  and  with  a  beak  {cmbolos^  \jsX. 
rostrum)  for  ramming  down  the  enemy.  The  average  number 
of  the  crew  and  marines  was  200.  The  Roman  navy  arose 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War  (311),  but  only  obtained  im- 

Cortance  in  260,  when  100  quinqueremes  and  20  triremes  were 
uilt  to  act  against  the  Carthaginians,  200  of  whose  ships  were 
defeated  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  by  the  consul  Duilius.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  never  a  truly  maritime  people,  and  by 
means  of  the  eorvus  or  grappling-iron,  and  by  the  erection  of 
towers  upon  the  decks,  converted  a  sea-fight  as  nearly  as  possible 
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into  a  land  engagement     The  number  of  marines  on  board  ihe:r 
vessels  was  120.     At  Actium  (31  B.C.)  Octavian's  fleet co:i>b:ed 
of  260,  Antony's  of  280  vessels.     For  the  first  nine  cewiunes  of 
the  Christian  era,  naval  science  rather  retrograde<l  ihan  advatictd. 
The  Norsemen  and  Moorish  pirates  scoured  the  European  waters, 
but  battles  by  sea  ceased  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations.    Tncn 
arose  the  medieval  N.  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Aragon,  but  tlcr: 
powers  confined  their  efforts  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Meaner- 
ranean,  and  regarded  ships  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  as  insir^- 
nients  rather  of  transport  and  commerce  than  of  conquc^i  and 
discovery.     Consequently  their  galleys   were   little,  vf  at  i!, 
superior,  to  the  vessels  of  the  ancients.     The  discovery  of  the 
compass,  the  application  of  artillery  to  naval  warfare,  and  :hc 
opening  up  of  new  fields  of  navigation,  gave  animracnseimpu'<>- 
to   the   creation  of   N.     Sails  gradually  superseded  oars,  sai 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  like  those  of  Sluys  (1340)  and  Hir- 
fleur  (1416),  became  a  thing  of  the  past.     Columbus'  squadro 
was  composed  of  three  ships,  two  of  them  undeckcil,  manned  Dy 
120  men,  but  in  the  next  thirty  years  vessels  began  to  be  bu;l:  0: 
1000  tons,  carrying  from  80  to  100  guns,  and  in  15S7  we  sec  ihc 
Spanish  Armada  with  its  130  huge  galleons,  2500  cannun,  Soco 
seamen,  and  20,000  soldiers.     On  the  downfall  of  Spain  i=>  1 
maritime   power,   France,  England,  and    the  Low  Counlrc^ 
struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  but  continued  to  bubd 
their  ships  on  the  old  lines,  and  Nelson's  Victory  differed  in  no 
essential  points  from  the  Great  Harry,     The  na\T  of  Ru5>:j 
arose  under  Peter  the  Great  (q.  v.),  that  of  America  in  the  NVir 
of  Independence  (1775).     Modern  N.  owe  their  development  rt 
the  application  of  steam  to  war- vessels  (183S),  and  the  mvcnuLit 
of  the  screw-propellor,  armour  plates,  improved  ordnance,  turret 
ships,  rams,    torpedoes,  &c.      What  possible  effects  the  i»o 
last-named  may  have  on  naval  warfare  has  been  already  to  sox; 
degree  instanced  in  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard  by  the  ram  01 
the  Iron  Duke  (September  1,  1875),  and  in  the  dcstractinn  ot 
Turkish  monitors  by  Russian  torpedoes  in  the  Russo-Tork  ^h 
War  of  1877.      See   Benedict,   Geschichte  der  Sckifjahri  dcr 
Alten  ;  Jal,  Archthlogie  A'avaie  [VviX.  1840);  Commander  Kirg. 
The  War  Ships  of  Europe  (Portsm.  1877)  ;  and  Gun^  Ram^  am 
Torpedo  {Voxism.  1877). 

The  following  statistics  of  the  chief  naval  powers  are  for  ikc 
year  1 8 76,  except  where  otherwise  specified  : — 

Austria  has  57  vessels,  viz.,  lo  ironclads  (of  7650  tons),  57 
unaimed  steamers,  and  10  sailing  vessels,  armed  wiih  503  gurs 
and  manned  by  408  officers  and  5836  men,  while  the  nurine 
comprised  34  officers  and  850  privates.  On  a  war-fov'>ting  ihe 
seamen  are  to  number  11,532,  and  the  marines  150a  Hieiena 
of  service  is  ten  years,  the  two  last  in  the  rcscrre ;  and  the  niry 
is  recruited  by  a  general  levy  from  the  seafaring  populauoa  ct 
the  empire.     Naval  expenditure,  ;f  1,094,943. 

Denmark  has  30  steamers,  viz.,  6  ironclads  (of  2355  hcr^- 
power),  12  unarmoured  vessels,  7  gunboats,  and  5  paddle- 
steamers,  armed  with  314  guns,  and  manned  by  97  officrrs  xcd 
911  men,  who  are  raised  by  conscription  from  the  coast  popa;i- 
tion.     Expenditure,  ;f  265,052. 

Frame  has  391  vessels,  viz.,  52  ironclads  (of  30,240  hort^ 
power),  264  unarmoured  screw-steamers,  62  paddle- itearacrs 
and  113  sailing  vessels  armed  with  2978  ^ns,  and  mannci 
by  1531  officers  and  crews  drawn  from  the  Inscription  Muni  *?'. 
which  fluctuates  between  150,000  and  180,000  men.  l"^ 
marines  comprise  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  16,000  men  ini 
a  body  of  artillery  of  4500  men.  The  navy  is  recruited  par:!v 
by  conscription,  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  tera 
of  service  is  the  same  as  in  the  army.    Expenditure,  j^5.455'*-^ 

Germany  has  66  vessels  of  83,342  tons,  viz.,  12  ironclad>  • 
42,050  tons),  20  unarmoured  steamers,  31  gunboats,  and  4  '^- 
ing  vessels,  armed  with  478  guns,  and  manned  by  255  omcrrs 
5500  seamen,  and  1500  marines.  Sailors  and  mar.nes  are 
raised  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  population,  wU:ch  n 
estimated  at  80,000. 

Great  Britain  on  1st  December  1 875  had  241  ships  in  c^«- 
mission  ;  and  her  ironclad  fleet,  at  the  end  of  1 876,  consiste^J  ^ 
47  efficient  vessels  of  327,665  tons,  and  armed  wiiii  503  ^^^ 
The  estimates  of  1876-77  gave  3059  officers,  30,341  seacKr, 
and  14,000  marines,  and  the  expenditure  as  jf  11,091^92.  >^ 
British  Navy. 

Greece  has  14  vessels,  viz.,  I  ironclad,  6  unarmoared  stetmers 
and  7  sailing  vessels,  manned  by  71  officen  and  582  men,  rii^' 
by  conscription  and  voluntary  enlistment  Expenditure,/^.?^ 
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Italy  has  8i  steamers  of  22,150  horse-power,  viz.,  ii  iron- 
I  cUds,  38  saew-stcamers,  and  32  paddle-steamers,  armed  with 
I  67!gnns,  and  manned  by  127 1  officers  and  11,860  men,  with 

tiro  RgimentB  of  marines,  comprising  205  officers  and  2700 

privates.    Expenditoie,  ;(i,9 1 2, 947. 
The  NHkmtmdi  have  67  steamers,  viz.,  22  ironclads  (of  4582 
I  tons),  35  screw-steamers,  and  10  paddle-steamers,  armed  with 

521  giifis,  and  manned  by  627  officers  and  4996  men,  while  the 

marines  comprise  42  officers  and  2 12 1  privates.     Both  sailors 

f  aixi  marines  are  raised  by  enlistment    Expenditure,  jf^i, 1 36,049. 

Portu^  has  37  vessels   viz.,    I   ironclad,    19  unarmoured 

I  steamers,  and  1 1  sailing  vessels,  armed  with  168  guns,  and 

ouBoed  by  238  officers  and  3475  men.  Expenditure, ^287, 853. 
I     Ruisia  has  108  vessels,  manned  by  1477  officers  and  7217  sea- . 

men.    Of  this  number  29  are  ironclads,  of  74, 793  tons,  and 

armed  with  184  guns.  The  Bahic  fleet  consists  of  77,  and  the 
{  Black  Sea  fleet  of  9  men-of-war.  The  sailors  are  levied  by 
'  Rcniitment  and  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  term  of  service  is 
'  Bioe  yean^  the  two  last  to  be  spent  in  the  reserve.     Expendi- 

I  tart,  /:3.586,S74. 

Stain^  at  the  end  of  June  1875,  had  89  vessels,  viz.,  7  iron- 

'  daos,  74  unarmoured  steamers,  and  8  sailing  ves5els,  armed 

with  914  guns,  and  manned  by  399  officers,  9750  sailors,  and 

5500  marines^    The  navy  is  recruited  from  a  naval  conscription 

Ik  ol  72,000  men.     Expenditure,  jf  1,^20,000. 

Swiitn  has  131  vessels,  viz.,  14  ironclads  (of  1013  horse- 
power), ao  unarmoured  steamers,  8  sailing  vessels,  and  89  galleys, 
armed  with  394  guns,  and  manned  by  140  officers,  940  sailors, 
and  5051  marines  (drawn  from  the  naval  bevaring  of  40,000 
men);  while  Norway  has  123  vessels,  viz.,  4  ironclads  (of  600 
hone-power),  28  Unarmoured  steamers,  and  91  sailing  vessels, 
anaed  with  156  guns,  and  manned  by  104  officers,  and  2289 
■  oefu    Expenditure  (1877),  jf  397, 300. 

Turkey^  at  the  end  of  1875,  had  20  ironclads,  of  10450  horse- 
power, armed  with  145  guns,  and  70  other  steamers,  manned  by 
30,000  sailon  and  4000  marines.  The  crews  are  raised  partly 
bf  oonscription,  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  term  of 
vtvfxxx.  is  8  years.  Expend  iture  set  down  in  budget  as  ^"640,000. 
The  actual  annual  expenditure,  however,  for  naval  purposes, 
iododing  the  construction  of  ironclads,  is  stated  to  have  reached 
;^3.ooo^ooo  in  recent  years. 

I  he  Unittd  States  have  146  vessels,  viz.,  24  ironclads  (of 
3^895  'on^X  67  unarmoured  steamers,  and  55  sailing  vessels 
tran^Mrts,  &c,  armed  with  1x92  guns,  and  commanded  by  776 
(>fioers.  By  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  (1876)  the  enlisted 
^once  was  rohiced  from  8500  to  7500  men.  Expenditure  (1877), 
i^2.7S4,87i. 

Vatri^'iion  is  the  art  of  directing  a  ship  along  a  pre- 
,  ananged  course,  and  of  finding  its  position  at  sea  at  any  time. 
For  the  first  a  chart  and  mariner's  compass  (see  Compass)  are 
uuiispensable,  except  when  the  course  is  along  a  known  coast. 
Amongst  the  ancients  the  compass  was  unknown,  and  conse- 
qoentiy  they  were  compelled  to  keep  generally  in  sight  of  land. 
Iheir  only  guides  were  the  stars,  which  of  course  failed  them 
in  stormy  and  doady  weather.     With  the  application  of  the 
magnetic  needle  to  N.,  a  new  era  began,  an  era  rich  in  dis- 
coTeiy  (see  Gbogxaphy).     Knowing  the   direction  in  which 
ooe  place  lay  fronn  another,  the  manner  could  now  direct  his 
cxnne  from  the  latter  to  the  former.    To  obtain  thb  know- 
ledge the  chart  was  necessary ;   but  even  a  chart  would  be 
*««£»  unless  the  position  of  the  ship^  at  any  instant  were  de- 
^utely  known.     Xhe  position  of  a  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  is  determiaed  by  two  co-ordinates.    These  co-ordinates 
rn  the  earth's  surface  are  called  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
f  «mer  being  great  circles  through  the  poles,  the  latter  small 
c  rcles  parallel  to  the  eauator.     Each  meridian,  whose  angular 
<2utance  from  a  6xed  mendian  eives  the  longitude  of  everv  point 
apofi  it,  intersects  each  parallel^  which  similarly  fixes  the  lati- 
tinif^  m  one  point  and  one  point  only.     If  the  latitude  and 
loogitude  (see   Latitude  and  Longitude)  of  a  point  are 
Uiown,  the  position  of  that  point  is  fixed.    To  determme  these 
co-onJinates  is,  therefore,  the  great  problem  of  N.,  for  krowing 
these  the  navigator  can  with  the  aid  of  chart  and  compass  steer 
K  \  course  to  any  desired  port  or  region.     Now  the  latitude  is 
ccual  to  the  altitude  of  the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon  in 
whalerer  hemis|>here  the  observer  nuv  be.     If  there  were  a  star 
whose  position  waa  exactly  that  of  the  celestial  pole,  a  single 


observation  of  that  star  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  lati* 
tude.  In  neither  hemisphere  is  thb  the  case.  In  the  northern, 
however,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  kqgwn  as  Polaris  is 
very  near  the  pole,  daily  describing  round  it  a  small  circle  of 
1*21'  radius.  An  observation  of  this  star  will  therefore  give  the 
latitude  within  I*  21'  of  error. 

The  meridian  altitude  of  any  celestial  body  (sun,  moon,  or  star), 
whose  distance  from  the  pole  at  that  date  is  known,  gives  by 
a  simple  calculation  the  true  latitude.  The  polar  distance  of  the 
principal  heavenly  bodies  is  given  in  the  Nttutical  Aima$ut€» 
Altitudes  are  taken  by  means  of  the  Sextxmt  (q.  v.),  an  instrument 
invented  by  Newton,  and  first  constructed  by  Hadley.  The 
determination  of  the  longitude  is  a  more  complicated  process, 
and  is  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  local  time  and  the  corre- 
sponding Greenwich  time.  Local  time  b  most  accurately  ob- 
tained uy  observing  the  instant  when  the  sun  or  a  known  star 
crosses  the  meridian.  At  sea,  however,  this  method  b  not  feas- 
ible ;  but  instead,  the  altitude  b  observed  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  out  of  the  meridian.  The  latitude,  which  has  been 
already  determined,  gives  by  a  simple  calculation  the  greatest 
altitude  of  the  known  star;  and  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  altitude  and  observed  altitude  affi>rds  the  necessary  datum 
for  determining  the  local  time.  Greenwich  time  is  usually  taken 
from  chronometers,  but  failing  these,  by  '  lunars.'  The  Nautical 
Almanac  gives  several  years  m  advance  the  calculated  positions 
of  moon  among  the  stars  for  every  third  hour  of  Greenwich  mean 
time  ;  and  by  comparing  these  with  the  observed  positions,  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  b  ascertained.  Works  on  N.  contain 
elaborate  rules,  formulae,  and  tables  for  reducing  the  observa- 
tions ;  but  sufficient  has  been  here  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  determining  a  ship's  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  value  of  the  latitude,  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  longitude  depends,  is  generally  found  by  Dead  Reckon- 
ing (q.  V.)  from  previously  determined  positions  ;  ^d  for  long 
distances  dead  reckoning  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Sumner's 
method  of  interpreting  an  observation  of  altitude  is  free  from  this 
uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  it  disregards  totally  the  true  latitude. 
Here,  of  course,  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  a  knowledge  of 
Greenwich  time  are  as  indispensable  as  in  the  ordinary  method. 
Knowing  the  time,  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  star  at  the 
instant  of  observation  b  known.  With  the  point  as  centre  in 
whose  zenith  the  observed  body  is  at  the  instant  of  observation, 
describe  on  the  terrestrial  globe  a  small  circle  whose  arcual  radius 
is  the  observed  altitude.  The  vessel  lies  somewhere  on  that 
circle.  A  similar  circle  may  he  drawn  for  another  star  simul- 
taneously, or  for  the  same  body  several  hours  later ;  and  the  posi- 
tion will  then  be  at  or  near  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two  circles.  Practically,  all  that  is  necessarpr  b  a  portion  of  each  of 
these  circles  drawn  upon  Mercator's  projection  according  to  known 
rules.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  by  whom  the  method  has  been  pro- 
minently put  before  the  public,  has  published  (1876)  stereotyped 
tables,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  rules  and  illustrations  for 
facilitating  the  application  of  Sumner's  method.  See  Thomson's 
Navigation  Lecture  (published  by  Collins  &  Co.,  1876).  The 
intersection  of  the  Sumner's  lines  gives  at  once  the  position,  and 
therefore  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vessel.  For  details 
regarding  the  directing  of  a  ship  along  a  pre-arranged  course  see 
article  Sailings.  Under  Signals,  the  value  of  marine  signal- 
ling is  indicated.  The  best  treatises  in  N.  for  use  at  sea  are 
those  of  Inman,  Norrie,  and  Raper. 

KaTigation-I«aw8.  The  statute  of  the  Long  Parliament 
of  165 1,  confirmed  in  1660  by  the  Navigation  Act  of  12  Charlei 
II.  c.  18.,  provides  that  no  merchandise  shall  be  imported  into 
England  except  in  a  Britbh  built  ship,  navigated  by  an  English 
commander,  and  of  which  three-fourtns  of  the  crew  are  English- 
men. The  aim  of  this  and  of  other  '  protective  *  provbions  of 
the  Act  was  to  encourage  British  shipping,  by  securing  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  country  to  British  ships  and  to  British  subjects. 
This  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  was  followed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  passed  their  Navigation  Act  immedi- 
ately on  gaining  their  independence.  In  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  it  thus  followed  that  the  ships  of  each  state  were 
obliged  to  make  the  outgoing  voyage  in  ballast  A  perception 
of  this  waste  of  time  and  material  at  last  proved  to  each  country 
the  impolicy  of  the  system.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  in  1815, 
by  which  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  ihe  ports  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
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discriminative  duties  levied  on  the  goods  conveyed  were  repealed 
on  each  side.  A  few  years  later  five  acts  were  passed  which 
greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of  our  N.-L.  with  regard  to  foreign 
countries  generally.  Preference  duties,  however,  continued  to 
be  levied  ;  but  in  1823  Prussia  notified  that  until  the  British  sys- 
tem was  changed  in  favour  of  its  ships,  similar  duties  would  be 
imposed  on  British  ships  entering  Prussian  ports.  This  led  to 
the  Reciprocity  Acts,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  and  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  i. 
These  statutes  authorised  the  Crown  to  allow  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  at  the  same  duties 
as  were  chargeable  on  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  countries 
according  the  similar  privilege  to  Ikitish  ships.  Reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany,  States  of  S.  America,  France,  Austria,  Holland, 
and  Greece.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (q.  v.)  of  1854 
amends  and  consolidates  the  whole  statute  law  relative  to  mer- 
chant shipping. 

Navigators*  Islands.    See  Samoan  Islands. 

Nawaub'  {Ndw&b^  properly  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  word  naib, 

*  a  deputy,*  but  used  honorifically  in  the  singular),  is  a  term 
applied  throughout  India  to  the  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince under  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  denoted  the  highest  office 
under  the  Emj^eror  ;  and  consequently  is  now  adopted  by  those 
feudatory  chiefs  in  India  who  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently conferred  as  a  mere  title  by  the  British  Government 
upon  meritorious  Mussulman  subjects.  The  corrupt  form  Nabob 
(said  to  be  derived  from  the  Madras  pronunciation),  was  com- 
monly applied  about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  those  English- 
men who  brought  back  easily-acquired  fortunes  from  India  by 

*  shaking  the  pagoda  tree.* 

Nawaubgunge  ('  the  governor's  market*),  the  name  of  nume- 
rous villages  and  towns  in  India.  The  largest  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  of  Barabunki  in  Oude,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Luck- 
now.  Pop.  (1869)  14,489.  Another  N.  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Gonda  carries  on  a  large  river  trade  with  Bengal.  In 
1876-77  it  exported  food  grains  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
10,000  tons,  including  wheat  valued  at  ;^28,ooo. 

Neuc'os  (Mod.  Naxta  or  Axia)^  an  island  of  Greece,  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  E.  of  Paros,  in  the  ^Egajan  Sea, 
nearly  half-way  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Length,  5  5^  miles  ;  area,  171^  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  12,000. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  ;  in  the  middle  Zia  rises 
to  3290  feet,  and  near  it  Koroni  to  3247.  The  plains  and  valleys 
yield  abundant  com,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  figs,  pontegranates,  and 
lemons.  N.  exports  salt  and  emery  (in  187 1,  2030  tons  at;if  10). 
N.  was  in  ancient  times  famed  for  its  wine  and  marble,  and  here 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  found  Ariadne,  deserted  by  Theseus. 
It  was  early  colonised  by  Athenian  emigrants,  was  conquered 
in  540  B.C.  by  Pisistratus,  by  the  Persians  in  490,  recovered  its 
independence  in  480,  but  did  not  again  play  an  important  part 
in  history. — In  N.,  the  chief  town,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  are  a 
citadel  built  by  the  Venetian  Duke  Marco  Sanudo,  and  a  square 
tower  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes,  destroyed  by  Babirussa. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop  and  a  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
has  16  Greek  and  4  Catholic  churches,  and  3  monasteries. — An- 
other N.,  founded  B.C.  735  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,  was  the  first  Greek  colony 
in  that  island.  Six  years  after  it  sent  colonies  to  Caiana  and 
Leontini.  During  the  Sicilian  Expedition  N.  aided  the  Athen- 
ians. In  403  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The 
survivors  of  the  Naxians  founded  (358)  the  city  of  Tauromenium. 

Naz'arene,  a  name  universally  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Jesus  for  his  connection  with  Nazareth  (Mt.  xxvi.  71, 
Mk.  X.  47,  Lu.  xviii.  37,  Jo.  i.  45,  &c.),  always  with  more  or  less 
of  reproach  (Jo.  i.  46,  cf.  vii.  41),  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
first  Christians  as  a  t«rm  of  contumely  and  scorn  (r/I  Acts 
xxiv.  5). 

Kaz'areth  (Arab.  En-N&zirah),  a  town  in  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  Syria,  lies  in  a  valley  girt  by  hills  400  to  500  feet  high,  67 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  and  1 1  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  con- 
tains a  mosque,  a  huge  Franciscan  convent,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  (rebuilt  in  1620  on  the  site  of 
the  older  building  of  St.  Helena),  a  Maronite  and  a  Greek 
church.  The  Mount  of  Precipitation  and  the  site  of  the  Casa 
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Santa  (sec  LoRETO)  are  pointed  out.    Estimated  pop.  (i}<7i)  ' 
7000. 

Naz'arite,  properly  Nazirite  (Heb.  perhaps  'one  scpir. 
ated'),  among  the  Jews  was  a  person  of  either  sex  under  a  parti:';. 
lar  vow,  the  regulations  for  which  are  given  in  Num.  vL  1-21, 
which,  however,  appear  to  imply  a  previously  existing  practice 
The  vow  of  the  N.  was  : — I.  To  abstain  from  wine  and  all  ki:  is 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  2.  To  refrain  from  cutting  the  hair  of  ihe 
head,  because  his  whole  person  was  consecrated  to  God,  aud 
could  not  be  altered  ;  and  3.  To  avoid  all  contact  with  the  dc-d, 
even  his  nearest  relations.  The  duration  of  the  vow  was  fixed  b? 
the  later  Jewish  canons  as  at  least  thirty  days,  but  might  be  as 
much  longer  as  was  desired.  See  Ginsburg  in  Kiuo's  Qycli. 
of  Bib,  Lit.  (new  ed.  Edia.  1866);  and  'EyfdXd'^  AlUrlhumtr  da 
Voikes  Israel  (Eng.  transl.  1876). 

Neagli,  Lough,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  British  islands,  having  a  length  of  18  miJcs,  i 
breadth  of  II,  and  an  area  of  153  .«q.  miles.  It  is  120  feel  dcfp, 
receives  from  the  S.  the  Upper  Bann,  Blackwater,  &c-,  and  j 
drained  on  the  N.  by  the  Lower  Bann  into  the  Atlaniic  N. 
abounds  in  fish,  and  is  haunted  by  waterfowl  (the  swan,  heron, 
bittern,  teal,  &c.).  Its  waters  at  various  parts  are  noted  for  thei: 
petrifying  qualities. 

Neal,  Daniel,  an  English  historian  and  Nonconformist  miai- 
ster,  was  bom  in  London,  December  14,  1678.  After  leavng 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  he  spent  three  years  at  the  univcrsi:.e= 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  From  1706  till  1742  he  was  pastor  of  j 
Congregational  Chapel  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  published  j 
History  of  Nov  England  in  1 720,  and  his  best-known  work,  the 
History  of  the  Puritans  (4  vols.  1732-38;  edited  by  Touiauc, 
with  a  Life,  1793  ;  new  ed.  1837;  American  ed.  New  York,  2 
vols.  1844)  was  designed  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  None  o- 
formists.  Mr.  Green  in  his  History  oft/u  English  PeopU  (iS;5i 
says  that  *  besides  its  inaccuracies,  it  contains  litde  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  more  colourless  Strype,*     N.  died  at  Bath,  .\u'i. 

4,  1743- 

Neal,  John,  an  American  author,  was  bom  at  Portland  (thca 
called  Falmouth),  Maine,  August  25,  1 793.  He  led  a  rougii  son 
of  hfe  up  till  1816,  when,  after  failure  in  the  dry  goodi  trade,  he 
threw  himself  determinedly  into  the  study  of  law.  He  rai 
through  a  seven  years'  legal  course  in  twelve  months,  5upporti^; 
himself  by  magazine  contributions,  and  was  finally  called  to  ii:r 
Maryland  bar  in  18 19.  Besides  much  miscellaneous  literirr 
work,  he  published  Keep  Cool^z.  novel,  in  1817;  a  volume  c« 
poems  in  1819,  and  no  less  than  four  novels  in  1823.  In  iSn 
he  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  remained  three  years,  pr: 
of  which  time  he  was  the  guest  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  pu> 
lished  Brother  Jonathan  in  1825,  and  contributed  largelj  :o 
Blackiuood.  Afterwards  he  practised  law,  wrote  books— y<«^«^^' 
ship^  Down-Easters,  &c — and  taught  fencing  and  sparring  n 
his  native  town  till  1850,  when  he  retired.  Since  then  be  ^ 
written  On€  li^ord  More,  True  Womanhood^  a  Tale  (both  sct  • 
religious  works).  Wandering  Eecollectiofis  of  a  Somewhat  i^*7 
Life  (1870),  Portland  Illustrated  (1874),  &c.  M.'s  wiiticgs  «ie 
destitute  of  culture  and  taste,  but  display  a  slashing  vigoar,  oiJ 
are  brightened  with  bursts  of  genius. 

Neale,  John  Mason,  bom  in  London,  24th  January  iSiS, 
graduated  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  (1840),  was  ordained  (1S42V  '^" 
became  rector  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex,  and  Warden  of  Saav  •? 
College,  East  Grinstead  (1846).  At  the  latter  place  he  foarcei 
the  well-known  Sisterhood  of  St  Margaret  (1856),  and  bcrt 
he  died,  6th  August  1866.  N.,  while  leaning  to  the  Easter 
Church,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  *  Anglo-CathoIic '  p^^  ^ 
the  Church  of  England,  as  may  be  seen  from  hia  Hist^  -"J  '^ 
Holy  Eastern  Church  (4  vols.  1 847-51),  History  of  the  i^  -  - 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  (1858),  Essays  m  Chunk  Iiv-^'\ 
(1863),  &c.  He  was  an  able  hymnologist,  and  his  ^Viv^^* 
Latin  Hymns  and  Hymns  of  tJu  Eastern  Church  (coUccted  kV" 
are  widely  popular. 

Nean'der,  Johann  August  Wilhelxn,  the  gr^^  f 
Church  historians,  was  bom  of  poor  Jewish  paxtnb  at  G---  -• 
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Din').    Derotine  himself  to  sacred  literature,  he  atudied  first 
a:  Halle,  vhere  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
afterwaTds  at  Gotttngen,  where  Gesenius  was  Professor  of  Heb- 
rew, Siaudlio  of  Systematic  DiTinity,  and  Planck  of  Church 
I   History.    In  x8i  i  he  settled  at  Heidelberg  as  a  private  tutor 
.   in  the  University,  and  began  his  remarkable  career  of  instruc« 
i'.on  m  Church  History.     The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
,   (xtraordixury  Professor  of  Theology ;  but  his  work  Uber  den 
Kcuitr  Jnlianus  und  Sein  ZeUalter  (Leips.  x8i2),   attracted  so 
much  stteniion  that  in  1 8 13,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was 
called  to  a  chair  of  Theology  in   the    University   of  Berlin, 
'  •uexe  he  remained  till  his  death  (14th  July  1850).      In  this 
pace  for  thirty-eight  years  he  continued  to  exercise  an  ever- 
■  ircreasiDg  influence,  '  such  as  has  rarely  been  wielded  in  modem 
Laies.*    Students  flocked  from  all  quarters,  even  from  foreign 
countries,  to  hear  liis  lectures.     While  he  showed  himself  an 
I  cnidtte  scholar,  a  profound  and  original  thinker,  and  an  eloquent 
I  expounder  in  every  branch  of  the  wide  domain  of  theology, 
\^frru  undoubtedly  was  the  historical  department,  in  which  it 
,  «as  evident  from  an  early  period  of  his  career  that  he  had  a 
I  red  genius.    The  personal  character  of  N.  deserved  all  the 
f  raise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.     '  Untiring  industry,  a 
{  vigacity — ^within  certain  limits  almost  prophetic — a  humble,  ar- 
('ent.  life-pervading,  rejoicing  spirit  of  godliness,  childlike  sim- 
\  .icity,  self-denying  benevolence,  a  heart  glowing  and  capacious 
f  ncia<;h  for  all  the  requirements  of  Christian  friendship,  out  de- 
h^'fating  especially  to  pour  out  its  rich  treasures  of  instruction 
£nlof  sympathy  upon  the  receptive  soils  of  the  young,' have 
I  been  enumerated  as  its  principal  features.    As  has  been  said,  it 
Doald  be  difficult  to  say  whetner  the  influence  of  his  lectures  and 
«r  tings,  or  of  his  example  on  his  students,  who  loved  him  as  a 
Cathet,  has  been  the  greater.     His  great  work,  which  is  unri« 
raited  in  its  field,  because  it  b  drawn  as  carefully  from  original 
kooroes  as  if  N.  had  had  no  predecessor,  is  his  Allgemeine  Geschichte 
if  Christlichin  Rtligitm  und  Kirche  (6  vols.,  Hamb.  1825-52). 
1  e  most  important  of  his  other  writings  are  Gtschkhte  der 
Pftntung  und  Leitung  der  ChristL    JCirche    (2  vols.  Hamb. 
1S32; ;  Das  Lehen  Jesu  C>tm/i  (Hamb.   1837),  written  in  reply 
,  \i Strauss;  Dtr  Jfeidige  Bemhardund sein  Zeitalter  (Berl.  1813); 
D(r  H<%l:gt  Chrysostomus  (BerL  1822) ;  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus 
-'tr  CesektchU  des  Christenthumes  (BerL    1822) ;  Antignostikus 
'  Berl  1825) ;  GtsehickU  der  ChrUtlichen  Dogmen,  published  by 
)iQ)bi  in  1856.     English  translations  of  most  of  these  may  be 
f  jcnd  in  Bobn's  '  Stamdard  Library.'   A  complete  edition  of  N.*s 
iritiogs  appeued  at  Gotha  in  13  vols.  i862-456. 

Heap  Tide*.     See  Tides. 

Veu^chiiA,  a  distinguished  friend  and  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  bom  in  Crete,  but  settled  at  Amphipolis  in 
Macedonia,  Stiynnon.  Of  his  family  and  parentage  nothing 
is  known.  In  339  B.C.  he  became  attached  to  Alexander,  and  ac- 
onffl panted  him  throughout  his  campaigns.  During  the  Indian 
npeditioo  he  received  command  of  the  fleet  constructed  on  the 
Hyiiaipes.  In  spite  of  numerous  natural  obstacles,  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  adverse  weather  and  threatened  mutiny,  N. 
eventually,  by  prudence,  judgment,  courage,  and  patience  brought 
lut  expedition  to  a  successful  issue.  He  left  the  Indus  21st 
^eptem^ter  32$,  reached  Susa  in  Persia  Februanr  324,  immedi- 
a*e!j  after  Alexander's  arrival,  and  there  toox  part  in  the 
IfHioun  offered  to  the  conc^ueror,  being  himself  rewarded  with 
X  golden  crown  for  distinguished  services,  and  with  the  hand  of 
lite  daughter  of  the  Rhodian  Mentor  and  Barsine,  Alexander's 
funner  wife.  To  the  last  N.  remained  the  stedfast  friend  and 
adviser  of  Alexander.  Of  his  famous  voyage  he  left  a  record,  a 
ira'iscnpt  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Arrian,  and  which  in- 
deed has  famished  the  latter  with  materials  for  part  of  his 
'Indica.'  See  Schmieder's  edition  of  Arrian's  Indita  (8vo, 
liaL  1798).  Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
.Vttj  (Load.  1807),  and  Geier's  AUxandri  Magni  Historiarum 
uriftores  (pp.  108-150). 

Heath,  a  town  in  Glamorganshire,  S.  Wales,  on  the  river 
N*.,  near  its  mouth,  and  8  miles  E.N.E  of  Swansea  by  rail.  It 
w  an  important  railway  centre,  and  exports  the  copper,  spelter, 
•ron,  lin,  ooa1«  coke,  culm,  and  fine  bricks  produced  extensively 
u  the  vicinity.  A  new  tidal  and  floating  dock  was  constructed 
It  Briton  Ferry,  2  miles  from  this  town,  in  1861.  Historically 
S*.  is  interesting  as  occupying  the  site  of  Nidum^  a  Roman 


station,  also  for  its  ancient  castle,  destroyed  in  1231,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  beautiful  ruins  of  N.  Abbey,  according  to  Leland, 
'  the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales.'  Pop.  (1870)  io,o6a  N.  with 
the  other  Merthyr-Tydvil  boroughs  sends  one  member  to  Par* 
liament 

Keaves,  Oharlee,  Lord,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  14th 
October  1800^  educated  at  the  High  School,  of  which  he 
became  dux  in  1814,  studied  with  distinction  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1822.  From  1841  to 
1845  he  was  Advocate- Depute,  from  1845  to  1852  Sheriff  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  from  1852  to  1853  Solicitor-General. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Cockbum  in  1853  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1858  a  Lord  of  Justiciary. 
He  died  23d  December  1876.  N.  was  unquestionably  a  great 
lawyer.  No  man,  it  is  said,  knew  so  much  about  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland  as  he  did  ;  but  what  will  most  surely  keep  his 
memory  green  was  the  brilliant  and  sportive  genius  of  the  man, 
which  found  expression  alike  in  finely  critical  prose  and  ex- 
quisitely witty  verse.  N.  was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood  from 
1830  almost  to  his  death.  Steeped  in  classical  scholarship,  he 
was  the  reverse  of  pedantic.  His  Latin  and  Greek  onl^  gave 
point  and  flavour  to  the  native  vivacity  of  his  spirit.  The  bnghtest 
effluence  of  his  muse  is  seen  in  the  volume  entitled  Songs  and 
Verses  (Edinb.  1868 ;  last  ed.  1875).  Many  of  the  songs,  e^,^ 
•The  Origin  of  Species,*  'Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter,* 
•The  Permissive  Bill,'  'Saturday  at  E'en,'  'Let  us  all  be 
unhappy  on  Sunday,'  are  not  only  infinitely  amusing,  but  are 
instinct  either  with  the  soundest  sense  or  the  healthiest  social 
sentiment 

Keb-neb  or  Kib-nib,  the  pods  cAAcadavera^  used  in  Egypt 
and  also  imported  into  Britain  for  tanning. 

Nebraska,  one  of  the  centitd  states  of  the  American  Union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Dakota,  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
and  W.  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Area,  75,905  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1874)  230^007,  exclusive  of  some  6000  Indians.  The 
country,  in  great  part  rolling  prairie^  has  a  length  from  E.  to 
W.  of  4x2  miles  and  a  breadth  of  208,  rises  gradually  in  the  W. 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  E.  is  amply  watered 
by  the  Niobrara  and  the  Platte  or  N.,  and  by  many  smaller 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Great  Nemaha,  Little 
Nemaha,  Weeping  Water,  the  Republican,  and  the  Big  Blue — 
the  last  two  affluents  of  the  Kansas.  The  Niobrara  forms 
the  N.  boundanr,  and  the  N.,  a  majestic  but  unnavigable 
river,  traverses  the  state  from  E.  to  W. ;  both  are  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri.  The  river-beds  or  bottoms  are  confined  by 
high  blufis,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  vegetable  mould 
from  two  to  ten  feet  ^eep.  Wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly 
in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  prairies,  but  the  supply  of  timber, 
even  along  the  riven,  is  not  abundant,  and  large  quantities  of 
trees  have  been  planted  throughout  N.  in  recent  yean.  N. 
is  entered  in  the  S.E.  by  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal-basin 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  but  the  coal  is  too  thin  for  profitable 
mining  on  a  large  scale.  Proceeding  westwards,  the  rocks  are 
first  Permian,  then  Cretaceous,  and  finally  Tertiary,  including 
large  deposits  of  excellent  lignite.  Besides  coal,  the  minerals 
are  lime,  sandstone,  marble,  gypsum,  and  especially  salt.  In 
the  W.  are  many  large  salt-basins,  one  of  which,  in  a  district 
12  by  25  miles  in  extent,  is  said  to  produce  the  purest  salt 
in  the  world.  The  springs  contain  29  per  cent,  of  salt,  and 
the  mineral  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  is  98^  per  cent, 
pure  chloride  of  sodium.  N.  has  a  fine  climate,  the  mean 
temperature  at  four  stations  in  different  sections  of  the  state 
ranging  between  loi*  and  130*,  and  the  mean  annual  rainfall 
during  the  period  1863-69  being  30*36  inches.  In  1874  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  land  was  tmder  cultivation,  and  the  yield  of 
Indian  com  was  3,500,000  bushels  (value  $2,550^000) ;  of  wheat, 
3,6x9,000  bushels  ($2, 171,400) ;  of  rye,  32,000  bushels ;  of  oats, 
1,944,000;  of  barley,  355,000;  of  potatoes,  275,000;  and  of 
hay,  X  80,500  tons.  The  total  value  alone  of  the  crops  enumerated 
was  $7,166,200;  but  during  the  years  1873  and  1874  agriculture 
suffered  greatly  from  droughts  and  the  visitation  of  grasshoppers 
or  locusts.  In  1874  N.  had  87,449  horses,  7615  mule%  229,469 
cattle  (return  incomplete),  ^329  sheep,  and  233,652  swine- 
total  value,  $7,708^044.  Lincoln  (pop.  1870^  2441)  it  the 
capital ;  the  largest  cities  are  Omaha  and  N.  city.    In  1876 
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there  were  throughout  the  state  1150  miles  of  ^lil^^*ay.  N.,  a 
part  of  Louisiana  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France 
in  1803,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1S67,  and  placed  under  a 
new  constitution  in  1S76. 

Nebuchadnez'zar  (in  the  cuneiform  in-criplions  A'abu- 
kiUnriutsur^  *  Nebo  is  the  protector  against  misfortune*),  the 
greatest  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  was  bom  about  644  B.C., 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  in  604,  Havini^  already 
defeated  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  at  Circerium  (.606},  he 
now  turned  his  amis  against  PalesUne  and  Syria.  He  sacked 
Jemsalem  and  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (5S6),  se:  ding 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  na:ion  into  captivity  at  Babylon, 
and  captured  Tyre  (555^  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  he  even  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Sivain,  bv  wav  of  Libv-a.  From  the  cuneiform  in>crii)tions  we 
leara  how  he  beautified  his  capital  and  founded  the  cities  of 
Uutha,  Chilmad,  and  Teredon,  and  the  boi-k  of  Daniel  relates 
his  four  years*  ht  of  lycanthro]>y,  and  his  erection  of  an  image  of 
Merodach  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  M.  died  in  561,  and  was  suc- 
ceetied  by  his  son,  Evil-Mero<.iach.  See  Rawlinson's  Fh-^  Gnat 
Mcn.it\.h:(rs  {^  vols.  Lond.  1S62-67). 

Keb'ulsB  (Lat  •  thin  cloudy  mists  *)  are  celestial  bodies 
which  are  distinguished  from  planets  and  stars  by  their  gene- 
rally hazy  cloud-iike  appearance.  Of  the  comparatively  few 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  most  important  are  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion  and  the  Magellanic  clouds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  milky  way  is  not  a  tme  nebula,  but  is 
merely  a  cluster  of  stars,  easily  resolvable  by  a  telescope  of 
moderate  power.  When  Sir  W.  Herschell  applied  his  forty- 
f»>ot  reflector  to  the  task  of  sweei  ing  the  heavens,  many  nebula- 
bke  Ixxiies  were  resolvevl  into  star-clusters,  but  many  were  still 
irresolvable.  Some  of  these  the  giant  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse 
h.os  since  resolved  ;  but  the  discovery  of  many  more  of  these 
objects  pro>*ed  the  inability  of  the  telescope  to  decide  whetr.er 
all  X.  were  star- dusters,  or  whether  there  exbted  in  the  universe 
ditfusevl  masses  of  gaseous  material,  the  possible  basis  of  a 
future  svstem  hke  our  own.  TI.e  re^jular  forms  which  manv  of 
the  N.  assumed,  however,  apguei  in  favour  of  the  latter  hy:vo- 
thesis,  that  liicre  were  bodies  wluch  could  not  be  class. ned  with 
stars,  planets  comets,  or  meteors.  Many  form  distinct  spirals 
others  circular  or  elliptic  xings  arranged  concentrically  ;  and 
i»\tennevliate  lormsare  recognisable-  The  mos:  intercstin^g  of  all 
are  j^rhaps  the  so-cal  e.i  planetary  X.,  which,  from  their 
sharply-detined  disks  and  frequently  nucleated  appearance,  have 
l>een  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a  planetary  sys- 
tem— such  a  stage  as  our  so  ar  system  is  believed  to  have 
passevl  through  in  some  ren-io-'e  ev^vh.  Tlie  si>ectrosc.^i^  ^see 
SrKcrKlM  Anaiysis'  ho^  tuliy  Krr.e  out  this  hyivthesis,  a!;d 
in  the  hands  of  Hug^ns  Fra.r.kland,  Lockyer,  Secchi,  and 
others  h.is  revexleii  that  there  are  bv.>i:es  distinct  UK:>rA  star- 
clusters  to  which  theref  re  the  name  X.  is  n  vv  re-tiicievi. 
Stars  give  a  contmuvus  spectrum  cro:Nsed  more  or  less  by  cark 
absorpiion  lii:es  or  bards.  X.  give  no  continuous  srvjctrum,  or 
at  most  a  faint  one ;  but  they  g^ve  one  or  more  I  rght  lines 
some  of  which  have  been  ident.rievi  ^^-ith  the  brglit  l.nes  <:>^. 
known  sui><tances.  In  all  one  of  the  lines  of  ni:rv^g;fn  seet^ris 
a  constant  f^-ature  ;  and  another  line  of  frequent  occurrence  has 
been  identified  wr.h  the  v;ole:  line  of  hvd.o.:ea-  A  th. rd  l;::e, 
not  kienurird  wi:h  any  kn^wn  substance,  is  also  often  present, 
and  someurr.es  a  founh  makes  its  appearance.  The  reason 
why  a.V  the  hnes  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  do  not  appear  is 
prol«ably  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  lemtvrature  and 
pressure.  Exi^frimerls  upon  Ge:s^>ler  tulles  fir.e>i  wi:h  various 
gases  show  that  pressure  a-id  temLerarure  are  inv.vrt.m:  ele- 
ments in  determining  what  lines  should  appear  in  ihe  s:^<^::ru•.u 
of  the  glowmg  gas.  Frank  land  and  Lockyer  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  temperature  of  X'.  is  generally  lower  than 
that  of  our  sun;  Secchi  an.i  Wulner.  ho.vever,  ir.clir.e  to  the 
contrar>'  ot^inion.     See  Schellen's  .».v.*r.:^'  Ak^.'xs^  kI'^'o). 


I'ity  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  fixed  relations 
oi  cause  and  effect  which  exist  between  phy-ical  ai^d  mental 
phenomena,  including  (according  to  the  ten.iency  of  m.xiem 
s|>eculation>  the  human  voliiions.  The  primitive  cc>ncep:ion, 
however,  was  that  of  an  ill-understovKi  bet  treoiccdocs 
|\nvc»-  *  'ch   it    was    in   vain   for   man   tc»   struggle. 

|h  ngeful  Fate  or  the  impersonal  Ab>trac-  I 


lion,  of  which  the  Greek  tragedians  and  philosophen  hi?e 
made  such  ample  use.  On  the  one  hand  the  idea  of  aoii- 
tion  is  as  universal  as  that  of  Existence,  as  nothing  can  be  oon- 
ceived  without  express  or  tacit  reference  to  its  effects :  00  the 
other  hand,  the  particular  causes  which  arc  to  combine  in  con- 
trolling every  moment  of  the  individual  life  can  never  be  fore- 
told, and  therefore  to  some  extent  remain  mysterious  and 
inevitable.  N.  was  therefore  a  Faith,  involving  religious emoiioa'i 
of  the  most  powerful  kind  :  it  included  Predestinarianism  and  tiic 
other  forms  of  Fatalism.  As  a  metaphysical  conception,  N.  cor- 
rectly indicated  the  connection  of  verbal  identity  which  existd  be- 
tween Cause,  detined  as  the  ideal  sum  of  similar  effects,  and  Effect, 
defined  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  idea  cause.  This  is  inc  N. 
which  occurs  in  syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  principle  dutum 
iii  omni  (t  ntillo^  and  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  so  fsir  as  the 
results  flow  from  the  definition  and  axioms.  After  Uame> 
analysis  however,  it  was  seen  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  u 
regards  the  general  ideas,  formerly  called  innate  and  necessdrr, 
mere  mental  connection  does  not  explain  the  supposed  nec«sity 
of  invariable  sequence  in  the  case  of  a  newly  observed  effect. 
Hume  denied  that  there  was  any  mxus  except  the  inference, 
more  or  less  probable,  which  the  mind  drew  from  experience. 
The  Intuitionalbt  School  fell  back  on  the  ideas  of  Cause  ud 
Power,  and  pomted  out  that  these  possessed  qualities  of  uni- 
versality and  necessity  which  admittedly  could  not  be  generated 
by  the  experience,  necessarily  limited,  even  of  the  whole  human 
race.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  existence  of  such  ideas  va5 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  which,  even  so  far  as  purelf 
intellectual,  does  not  tend,  except  under  the  conscious  guidance 
of  science,  fiithfully  to  mirror  the  uniformities  of  nature.  An 
ethical  and  theological  interest  was  imparted  to  the  discussion  by 
its  extension  to  the  human  will,  from  which  the  Intuitionalisti 
professed  to  derive  their  intelligible  idea  of  power  adequate  toaa 
eneci,  but  which  the  Positive  or  Experience  School  maintainei 
to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  causation.  Sec  C^usi, 
Fatausm,  Frz£-\Vill. 

Neck'ar  (Lat.  Xiccr)^  a  river  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
chief  affluents  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Schwarrwald,  on  the 
frontier  of  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg,  flows  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  a  beautiful  vine-dad  valley,  receives  from  the  Ici'l  the 
Eiu  and  from  the  right  the  Fd-s  Rems,  Kocher,  and  Jaxt,  pafce* 
Tub  ngen,  Heiibronn  and  Heidelberg,  and  joins  the  main  streza 
at  Mannheim  after  a  sinuous  course  of  240  miles,  only  hail'  d 
which  is  navii;ajle. 

Keck'er,  Jacques,  a  great  French  statesman,  was  bom  it 
Gene>-a,  3oih  September  1732.  His  family  is  said  to  have  betti 
an  Eiii^U^jh  Protectant  one  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  MarLts 
perstxrution.  N.  had  a  long  commercial  career  in  the  Panioii 
uuikm^  houses  of  Vemet  and  Tiiellusson.  He  enjoyed  the  ao- 
t^.  ience  of  the  Minister  De  Choiseul,  to  whom  his  fimi  rendtr^i 
imionant  financial  services,  and  defended  the  privileges  of  the 
cV  :i\:^ms  uvj  JnJ^s  against  the  criticisms  of  the  Abbe  MorellC. 
Retiring  from  busmcss,  N.  began  to  bid  for  the  post  of  Cocr- 
trolIer-Geueral,  to  which,  however,  Turcot  was  appointed.  Kt 
an  ill- written  £..}£€  upon  Coibcit  he  obtained  a  pnic  from  \y: 
French  Academy  ;  and  in  Kssai  sur  la  U^islahm  tt  U  t>^ 
v:crce  di  G^j.nj  (1775)  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  al 
restrictions  wh.ch  Turgot  had  laid  down  as  his  pn^rammc 
The  State,  he  said,  was  bound  to  r^ulate  the  trade,  arki 
to  piotect  poor  co:u>umers  against  the  landed  proprietors.  Tur- 
got was  dismii^sed  after  the  bread  riots,  and  N.,  thoogh  tf 
ai  en  and  a  i'ro^estani,  succeeded  the  imbecile  Ooguy  « 
I )iiect or- General  ol  Finances.  With  war  expenses  and  tt 
annual  de!ic:t  of  more  than  30  milhon  livres,  he  began  by  bo.TT5w 
iag  nearly  500  nuilions,  and  addressed  himself  honestly  to  li^ 
task  of  rtrlcrming  a  corrupt  administration  and  an  inequ:-J-»-* 
basis  of  taxation.  He  suppressed  many  ridiculous  offices,  11^^ 
strv^Hi^'.y  the  formation  of  provincial  assemblies  to  deal  with  tK 
feudal  imposts,  obtained  an  advance  of  15  millions  of  rent  ir-T 
the  tax-farmers,  and  in  17S0  published  his  Compu  RinoM^  'fh  ^ 
showed  a  surplus  of  10  millions  by  omitting  all  extranrd-^T 
expense*.  This  publication  offend^  the  Court  very  rout  i.i::^-i 
N,  on  being  refused  by  Maurepas  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  >t^^ 
resided  and  retired  to  Sl  Ouen,  where  he  wrote  his  £-'^  ^ 
C Aswcirtiitratum  d^s  Finamrs^  a  work  of  great  popular t»  t^^ 
much  histoncal  va^ue.     llie  blundcn  of  Cafcxmf  ai>d  ^^^<^^ 
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recalled  him  in  1788  to  the  Director-Genendship,  with  a  seat  in 

.   tbe  CoandL    He  found  tlie  Excheooer  empt^,  the  Government 

without  credit,  and  a  famine  in  the  land.    His  appearance  sent 

,   up  the  Fonds  50  per  cent  in  a  single  day,  and  he  lent  France  two 

,   millioQ  lirres  of  his  own  money.     N.,  however,  had  no  wide 

nolittcal  views,  although  he  had  studied  the  British  Constitution. 

He  opposed  the  demand  of  the  States  General   for  a  double 

representation  of  the  turs  itat^  and  convoked  the  notables.  When 

the  struggle  began   between  the  throne  and  the   people   he 

nas  onceremontously  dismissed,  but  was  recalled  bv  acclama- 

.  tioo  after 'the  taking  of  the  Bastille.     His  political  indecision 

DOW  gave  the  lead  entirely  to  Mirabeau,  and  he  unwillingly  saw 

the  property  of  the  clergy  confiscated,  and  the  issue  of  assignats. 

N.  withdrew  to  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  in  September  179a  Here 

be  wrote  on  his  own  administration  and  on  the  Constitutions 

adopted  in  '91  and  '95,  he  also  published  a  work  De  timportatui 

'  da  Opinions  Religieusa,     He  died  9th   April  1804.    N.  was 

skilful  m  monetary  matters,  and  a  man  of  high  principle  and 

^ood  heart,  but  no  statesman.     His  life  was  written  by  his 

fiiuqhter,  Mm&  de  Stael  (q.  v.),  and  his  (Euvrts  Computes  were 

published  in  17  vols.  (Par.  1822). 

Veeklaoo,  a  jointed  or  flexible  ornament  endxding  the  neck. 
It  was  worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  but 
its  use  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  females  of  all  races.  It  was 
regarded  peculiarly  as  a  bridal  ornament  by  Grecian  and  Roman 
females.  Very  diverse  materials  have  been,  and  still  are,  em- 
ployed for  nuucing  necklaces.  Degraded  tribes  string  together 
Kcos,  finits,  or'  shells,  while  coral,  pearls,  and  beads  of  ivory, 
ghsS)  porcelain,  amber,  and  jet  furnish  materials  for  necklaces 
among  civilised  nations.  Valuable  neck  ornaments  are  likewise 
made  of  precious  metals  and  gems.  For  beauty  and  variety  of 
f  jnn  the  granulated  gold  necklaces  of  the  Etruscans  have  never 
teen  $ur|»ssed.    See  Diamond  Necklacb. 

Veck'lConldor  Koulding,  in  Architecture,  a  small  convex 
muulding  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  capital  of  a  column. 

VeeVomanoy  (from  Gr.  neJhvs,  'dead,'  and  manieia,  'pro- 
phecy*) is  a  method  of  divination  b^  conjuring  up  the  dead.  Its 
origin  belongs  to  the  most  remote  tmies.  The  story  of  the  Witch 
of  Endor  (see  i  Sam.  zxviiL  7-25),  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer's 
Odystty  (bk.  x.) ;  and  bk.  vi.  of  the  jEndd  of  Virgil  nuiy  be 
coQsoIted  on  the  subject  of  N.  N.  is  one  of  the  fast-disappearing 
iQDentitions  of  the  past  In  ancient  Greece,  especially  m  Thes- 
^ajy,  Phods,  &C,  it  was  a  profession.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
tnteidictcd  by  Constantine,  and  subsequently  placed  under  the 
iaa  of  the  Church.  See  Divination,  Spiritualism,  and  the 
>p<cc.al  articles  on  cognate  subjects. 

Vecrop'olisfOr.  nekros^  Mead,'  and  tolis^  'citjr'),  a  name 
origioally  applied  to  the  western  suburb  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
th«  Catacombs  (q.  ▼.)  were  situated,  and  hence  extended  to  the 
\  una] -places  of  the  ancients  generally,  as  the  N.  of  Hiebes,  of 
Mei&pbis,  and  Abydos.  In  modem  usage  the  term  is  s^onvmous 
with  Cemetery  (q.  v.),  e.g.^  the  N.  of  Glasgow  and  of  Woking. 

Vecro'flia  (from  Gr. neh-os^  'dead')  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
tijtil  death  of  a  portion  of  bone.  N.  is  generally  caused  by  inflam- 
mation, or  by  loss  of  blood  supply.  The  dead  bone,  if  not  exposed 
tu  the  air  and  bathed  in  the  products  of  putrefaction,  becomes 
"bite ;  if  cut  into,  it  does  not  oleed ;  it  is  denuded  of  its  perios- 
teum;  and  its  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and  ringing  when  struck, 
rhe  inflammation,  which  extends  to  the  neighbouring  bone,  leads 
to  condensation  and  periosteal  deposit s»  boui  on  the  surface  of 
the  hving  bone,  and  especially  over  the  dead  bone,  so  that  the 
Utter  is  covered  over  or  invaptiaUd  by  a  sheath  of  periosteal 
'line.  N.  is  distinguished  from  Caries  (q.  v.),  or  the  ulcera- 
!''  Q  of  bone,  and  its  disintegration  in  molecules,  the  latter 
I  ring  the  stage  which  succeeds  the  softening  stage  of  ostitis  when 
ihc  mflammatory  process  proceeds  towards  disintegration  instead 
>f  being  arrested  and  repaired.  N.  is  similar  to  the  process  of 
j^ymgnne  in  the  toft  parts,  and  caries  to  that  of  ulceration.  The 
treataicnt  of  N.  is»  as  a  general  rule,  to  wait  until  the  bone  is 
^ooie,  and  then  to  remove  it  The  mode  of  removal  depends 
ipon  the  nature  of  the  part  affected  and  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

Vec'tar  (prob.  from  ne  'not,'  and  kteind,  'I  kill')  was 
among  the  Greeks  held  to  be  the  drink  of  the  gods,  as  ambrosia 
)»'as  tSetr  food.  Homer  describes  it  as  red  in  colour,  and  says 
it  was  ponrev]  out  like  win&  and  mixed  with  water  for  use.  N. 
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was  withheld  from  men,  being  an  elixir  of  immortal  life.  Later 
it  acquired  the  notion  of  fragrance,  and  the  adjective  nectareos 
('nectarous*)  is  frequently  u^  for  '  sweet-smellmg.' 

Keo'taxixie,  a  smooth-skinned  variety  of  the  Peach  (q.  v.). 

Keo'tary,  in  Botanv,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
flower,  which  is  specially  formed  for  the  secretion  of  honey  or 
saccharine  fluid.  Instances  of  nectaries  are  afforded  by 
the  shallow  pits  at  the  base  of  the  perianth-leaves  of  the 
crown-imperial,  the  hollows  concealed  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  of  ranunculus,  the  glands  between  the  stamens  of  the 
grape-vine,  the  spur  of  the  columbine  and  of  many  species  of 
orchis,  the  appendages  to  the  two  stamens  of  viola,  &c.  The 
N.  is  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  the 
secreted  honey  naturally  attracts  insects,  and  they,  visiting  flower 
after  flower,  convey  the  pollen  of  one  to  the  stigma  of  an- 
other, thus  clffecting  fertilisation.  In  structural  design  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  cross  fertilisation,  the  special  flower  and  its 
special  insect  visitor  are  adapted  to  each  other.  By  Linnieus  the 
word  N.  was  used  to  imply  almost  any  abnormal  structure  in 
a  flower,  irrespective  of  its  being  a  honey-gland. 

Keedle-OoxL    See  Breech-Loading  Arms. 

Keedles  are  instruments  used  for  sewing  together  textile 
fabrics,  leather,  skins,  furs,  and  other  materials,  the  nature 
of  which  permits  of  separate  pieces  being  sewed  together 
with  thread.  The  needle,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  remains  of 
sewed  garments  and  a  rude  kind  of  bodkin  or  needle  of  bone  are 
found  among  the  pre-historic  remains  of  various  countries.  To 
the  present  day  the  Esquimaux  use  N.  of  bone  for  sewing  together 
the  skins  which  form  the  garments  they  use.  Althougn  N. 
generally  consist  of  straight  pieces  of  steel  wire,  having  a  hole 
or  'eye  through  one  extremity,  and  brought  to  a  fine  sharp 
point  at  the  other,  yet  for  various  purposes  the  form  of  the  needle 
IS  much  modified.  Thus  the  essential  feature  of  the  needle  of 
any  sewing  machine  consists  in  the  eye  being  brought  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  point,  and  therein  indeed  lies  the  peculiarity 
on  which  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  depenaed.  The 
N.  of  man^  sewing  machines  are  curved,  and  for  surgiod  pur- 
poses, packing,  and  upholstery  use,  curved  N.  are  also  employed. 
In  some  '  overhead '  sewing  machines  now  in  use  spiral  N.  are 
employed. 

The  needle  manufacture,  combined  with  the  allied  industry  of 
iish-hook  making  is,  in  Great  Britain,  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  town  of  Redditch,  and,  as  conducted  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  pursuit  in  which  remarkable  manual  dexterity  is 
combined  wiln  very  perfect  instruments  and  appliances.  As  will 
be  obvious  from  the  following  brief  outline  of  processes,  the 
simplest  needle  passes  throu^  many  hands  and  stages  before 
the  piece  of  drawn  steel  wire  of  which  it  b  fabricated  is  turned 
out  ready  for  use.  Steel  of  the  finest  quality,  drawn  into 
wire  of  suitable  gauge  for  the  various  sizes  of  N.  is  the  raw 
material,  and  it  is  first  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  two  N. 
To  straighten  these  lengths  several  thousands  are  packed 
within  two  iron  rings,  which  run  in  grooves  on  a  flat  iron  table. 
By  running  the  bundle  back  and  forward  several  times  under 
friction  applied  between  the  rings,  the  whole  of  the  wires  quickly 
adjust  themselves  in  a  perfectly  parallel  position.  Both  extre- 
mities are  next  ground  to  a  point  on  small  grindstones,  the 
workmen  dexterously  holding  a  number  parallel  at  one  opera- 
tion against  the  stone,  moving  them  round  so  as  to  have  the 
points  uniform  by  a  motion  of  the  thumb.  With  these  lengths 
of  wire  so  sharpened  at  both  ends,  the  next  operation  consisU  in 
piercing  the  eyes.  By  means  of  the  stroke  of  a  falling  die  a 
bulge  is  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  wire,  at  each  side  of  which 
there  is  at  the  same  time  formed  a  small  groove.  The  bulge  is 
the  dividing  line  of  the  two  needles,  ana  the  grooves  are  the 
depressions  in  which  the  eyes  are  next  formed.  The  piercing  of 
the  eyes  is  done  by  means  of  a  hand  screw-press,  in  the  descend- 
ing arm  of  which  there  are  two  steel  points  or  cutten  of  the  ex- 
act size  of  the  eye  to  be  made.  The  prepared  wire  being  placed 
in  position,  the  arm  is  brought  down,  and  steel  points  penetrate 
the  wire  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each  groove.  Through  these 
pierced  eyes  a  fine  wire  is  next  run,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  double  needles  are  thus  spitted  or  stnmg  together.  With  a  file 
the  burr  or  bulge  at  the  centre  is  next  smoothea  off,  and  the  wires 
being  now  weakened  at  the  centre,  they  are  at  this  stage  broken 
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across,  thus  leaving  two  rows  of  rou:;h  needles  strung  on  wire. 
The  points  of  one  row  are  now  firmly  grasped  in  a  hand-vice, 
and  the  heads  are  rounded  and  smoothed  by  filing,  after  which 
the  wire  is  withdrawn.  They  are  now  ready  for  hardening  and 
tempering  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and  then  they  are  scoured  or 
cleaned  by  making  up  bundles  of  50,ocxD  or  more,  on  which  a  mix- 
ture of  emery,  sol't-soap,  and  oil  is  sprinkle<i,  the  whole  being 
lightly  tied  up  in  a  canvas  cover.  The  bundles  are  submitted  to 
long-continued  friction  by  rolling  back  and  forward  under  heavy 
rollers  in  a  scouring  macliine.  Tiiis  process  is  repeated  several 
times,  and  on  its  conu»lclion  the  N.  are  wa>hed  wiih  soap  and 
water,  and  dried  by  working  in  a  revolving  box  among  bran.  At 
this  point  the  N.  are  gone  over  and  arranged  so  that  their  points 
lie  in  one  direction,  the  broken  and  defective  sj^ecimens  are 
picked  out,  and  they  are  next  *  handed  *  or  sorted  into  lengths. 
The  eyes  are  next  '  blued*  or  softened  for  drilling,  and  drilled  or 
worked  on  a  small  drill  into  a  smooth  rounded  form,  and  finally 
they  are  polished  on  emery  wheels — the  polishing  being  done  on 
three  successive  wheels  fed  with  emery  f)owder  of  increasing  de- 
grees of  fineness.  The  N.  are  now  practically  complete,  and 
only  the  papering  and  mounting  of  them  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  grinding  process  the  same  unhealthy  conditions  prevail 
which  are  found  in  cutlery  grinding ;  but  by  the  adoption  of  the 
suction  fan  over  the  grindstones  the  evil  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
obviated. 

Neem  Tree.    See  Meliace^c 

Neemuch.  {^Nlmach),  an  important  British  military  station  in 
Central  India,  within  the  territory  of  Scindiah,  the  Mahratta 
Rajah  of  Gwalior,  1476  feet  above  the  sea,  155  miles  N.W.  of 
Mhow  and  371  S.W.  of  Delhi.  It  was  acquired  from  Scindiah 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1817.  'J  he  cantonments  are 
large  and  healthy. 

Neer'winden,  a  village  in  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  where 
the  French  under  Marshal  Luxembourg  defeated  an  English, 
Dutch,  and  Austrian  army,  29th  July  1693,  and  Dumouriez  was 
worsted  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  iSth  March  1793. 
Pop.  (1873)  423. 

Kegapatam',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  Madras, 
British  India,  on  a  mouth  of  the  river  Cauvery,  160  miles 
S.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871)  48,525.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  descended  from  the  early  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlers. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  airy.  It  is  now  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  of  the  S.  Indian  Railway.  There  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  oil,  and  some  ship-building.  There  is  also  a  large 
traffic  in  rice,  &c.,  chiefly  with  Ceylon.  In  1874-75,  ^^  value 
of  the  exports  was  ;f 485,371 ;  of  the  imports,  ;C320,I38. 

Ifeg^'ative,  in  Photography,  signifies  a  picture  that  exhibits, 
by  transmitted  light,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  motlel  re- 
versed, the  natural  whites  appearing  as  bhtks  and  vice  versa. 
The  method  of  taking  a  collodion  N.  on  glass  is  as  follows : 
The  plate,  perfectly  clean,  is  coated  with  iodised  collodion,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  sensitising  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  After 
exposure  in  the  camera,  the  plate  is  treated  with  the  developing 
protosulphate  of  iron  solution,  which  renders  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  reverse  arrangement  to  nature.  The  picture  is  washed 
with  water,  and  if  it  be  feeble  it  is  submitted  to  the  intensifying 
action  of  the  citropyrogallic  acid  solution  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  added.  On  rewashing,  the  picture  is  fixed  by 
removing  the  unaltered  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyaniiie  of  potassium.  AH  traces  of  the 
fixmg  agent  are  removed  with  water,  and  the  picture  is  then 
dried  and  varnished.  For  the  manner  of  obtaining  from  this  N. 
positive  proofs  on  pai)er,  with  the  lights  and  shadows  as  in 
nature,  see  Positive  Printing. 

Negative  Quantities,  in  Algebra,  may  be  defined  as 
quantities  which  when  added  to  equal  and  positive  quantities 
give  zero  as  result.  Thus  -  a  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  is 
such  that 

—  a  +  fl  =  o 
A  negative  quantity  is  therefore  zero  diminished  by  an  equal 
]>ositive  quantity ;  and  hence  N.  Q.  are  of  necessity  less  than 
zero.  If  we  consider  a  as  a  directed  quantity  or  vector,  then  the 
expression  -  a  represents  a  line  equal  to  +  a  in  length,  but 
directly  opposite  in  direction.  Hence  if  the  transit  from  O  to 
A  is  represented  by  -I-  a,  the  transit  from  A  to  O  will  be  rcpre- 
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sented  by  —  a  ;  and  since  O  A  +  A  O  evidently  result  in  no 
displacement,  the  equation  +  a  —  a  =  o  holds  good  with  ihb 
extension  of  signification.  This  was  the  step  partly  taken  by 
Descartes  in  his  analytical  geometry,  and  completed  L»yHamiltun:n 
his  Quaternions  (q.  v.).    In  algebra  we  have  -ax  -«=+«*, 

so  that  V  ^^  =  +  a  or  -  tf.     What  then  is  the  signification  of 

'sj  -  a'^  ox  a  yj  -  il    This  question  has  been  fully  answered  l-y 

Hamilton,  who  discovered  in  V  ~"  '  *  unit-vector  or  directed 
line  in  space  whose  length  is  the  arbitrary  unit,     Sec  Vlciuk. 

Neg^g'ence,  in  Law.  Every  man  is  legally  bound  to  tiie 
care  that  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbour.  Therefore  when  a 
man  receives  an  injury  to  his  person  or  property  by  the  fault  of 
another — whether  the  fault  be  of  omission  or  of  commissi,  n 
whether  wilful  or  by  N. — the  law  will  give  damage  for  the  injin 
sustained. 

Negotia'tion  is  the  procedure  which  the  holder  of  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  (q.  v.  under  Bill)  must  follow  to  procure  acceiMnce 
of  it  and  payment  when  it  falls  due.  See  also  AcC£Fr.v>Ci, 
Dishonour. 

Negrais,  a  small  island  which  gives  its  name  to  a  heidUnd 
in  British  Burmah,  bounding  the  most  W.  mouth  of  the  Im- 
waddy,  in  the  district  of  Bassein.  A  British  settlement  was 
established  here  as  early  as  1687.  After  having  been  more  thin 
once  abandoned  and  reoccupied,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Bom^e^ 
in  1759,  when  all  the  Europeans  were  killed.  It  is  said  to  anord 
a  very  safe  harbour,  and  there  is  a  fine  lighthouse  on  the  adjacen: 
reef  of  Alguada. 

Ne'groes  (Span,  tu^ro^  *  black  ; '  Lat.  fuget),  the  ideal  type  of 
the  negroid  division  of  mankind  (see  Ethnology),  occupy  the 
Sudan,  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and  the  eastcra 
portion  of  tropical  Africa.  Spread  over  so  vast  a  district,  and 
broken  up  into  countless  tribes,  they  exhibit  many  varieties  of 
colour  and  physique,  while  sharing  the  characteristics  of  dirt 
eyes  and  complexion,  black  woolly  hair,  a  broad  flat  nose,  caa.^'y; 
lips, and  a  dolichocephalic,  prognathous  skulL  According  to  .\mc 
rican  ethnologists,  the  standard  negro  skeleton  is  heavier,  and  'J)e 
skull  5  oz.  lighter,  than  that  of  the  white.  With  the  Ausiralioui 
races,  the  negro  stands  on  the  lowest  step  of  natural  dcvclopmen!. 
Their  powers  of  keen  observation  bear  fruit  in  ape-like  imit^noa. 
their  sociability  vents  itself  in  excessive  talkativeness,  i  qiLci 
susceptibility  to  sorrow,  followed  by  as  speedy  forget fulDt>>; 
their  religious  instincts  are  purely  emotional,  and  their  deitei<  y 
and  good-humour  are  counterbalanced  by  greediness,  vanity,  ai>^ 
vindictiveness.  The  chief  negro  races  are  the  Mandingoci  (q.  v.  i, 
Fellata  (q.  v.),  and  the  natives  of  Ashanti  (q.  v.),  Congo  (q.  v.\ 
Dahomey  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.  v.),  and  Sierra  Leone  (q.  v.).  Sec 
Slavery;  and  Waitz,  Z>ie  I^egervolker  und  ihre  Veiivandten 
(Leips.  i860)  ;  Oberlander,  West  Africa  (Leips.  1874  ;  \X 
Compiegne,  L Afrique  ^qiiatoriale  (Par.  1875) ;  R-  Hartmann, 
Die  )^igrUitr  (i  vol.  Berl.  1876) ;  and  the  works  of  Livin^^-ce, 
Barth,  Rohlf,  Schweinfiirth,  &c. 

Ke'gro  Min'strelsy,  a  kind  of  music — simple  words  set  to 
simple  airs — which  originated  with  the  slaves  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  The  troupe  of  *  Christy's  Minstrels,'  formed 
by  E.  P.  Christy  at  Buffalo  in  1842  to  popularise  N.  \L,has  pri>- 
duced  a  host  of  bones  and  banjo  imitators  both  in  America  ax.d 
in  England  ;  the  most  famous  in  this  country  being  the  *  ^Vjov: 
&  Burgess  Minstrels  '  of  St  James'  Hall,  London.  Such  nun. 
strels  are  seldom  coloured  men,  although  the  farce  of  blacKCD;:^: 
the  face  is  kept  up,  and  their  performances  are  for  the  most  pi:t 
only  amusing  and  broad  caricatures.  The  *  Jubilee  Sincicrs'  i 
troupe  of  male  and  female  freedmen,  who  have  sung  their  c:-dc 
but  joyful  hymns  in  this  country  several  times  since  the  aboliuiw 
of  slavery,  are  much  truer  exponents  of  a  form  of  N.  5L 

Ne'gropont.    See  Eubcea. 

Negun'do,  a  Japanese  and  N.  American  genus  of  Acercuts, 
differing  from  the  Maples  (q.  v. )  by  having  pinnate  leaves.  S 
/rax in i folium — the  so-called  ash- leaved  maple — a  native  of  fbc 
United  States,  attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  and  is  nrb  n 
saccharine  sap.  In  California  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  >^^--^ 
tree. 

Ne'gUB,  a  drink  named  after  its  originator,  Coloocl  Nef'*'  *^ 
made  by  diluting  port  or  sherry  wine  with  twice  its  bulk    1 
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I  bot  water,  sweeteninj;  with  lump  sugar,  and  Bavouring  with 
icmon  and  grated  nutmeg. 

I      Vehami'ah  (Heb.    *  comforted  of  Jehovah '),  the   Jewish 

I  patriot,  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah   (^f.  i.   I),  and  during  the 

ra>>  Ionian  exile  was  raised  to  the  post  of  cup-bearer  (i.  2)  to 

I   Aitaxerxes  (Longimanus,  ac  465-424).     Owing  to  intelligence 

I  be  received  r^aniing  the  distressed  condition  of  his  brethren  at 

JenissJem  he  proceeded  thiiher  with  authority  from  the  king 

(f.c  445  ;  N.  ii  i),  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Persian 

I  offioals  and  those  around  them,  succeeded  in  getting  the  walls 

completed ;  and  then  ruled  as  Persian  governor  in  Judah  for 

ivehe  yean,  till  the  thirty -second  year  of  Artaxerxes  (ii.  l-vii.  3, 

cf.  r.  14).     At  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  Babylon  (xiii.  6),  but 

sooo  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  himself  to  reform  certain  abuses 

among  the  people,  as  withholding  the  dues  of  the  Levites,  profan- 

i".g  the  SabboUi,  and  marrying  foreign  wives.  The  Book  of  N.  is  so 

tntimatelyconnected  with  that  of  Ezra  that  the  Tews  comprehended 

\  r>th  nnder  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Elzra,  or  the  First  and  Second 

Book  of  Esra  (LXX).    The  two  comprise  the  historjr  of  the  Jews 

'rum  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536)  to  the  thirty-second  of 

Artaxeixes,  a  period  of  100  years.     The  Book  of  N.  is  divided 

mto  three  sections  :  L-vii.,  viiL-x.,  and  xi.-xiii.    In  the  first  and 

bst,  which  are  similar  in  style,  N.  speaks  in  the  first  person,  as 

the  author;  in  the  middle  section,  which  besides  is  different 

front  the  other  two  in  its  whole  style,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 

person.    Accordingly  it  has  been  thought  that  the  third  section 

iih^rally  followed  the  first,  and  that  the  middle  one  was  inserted 

by  X  later  hand.     Chapter  vii.,  too,  as  he  says  himself  [cf,  v.  5), 

was  not  written  by  N.,  and  one  or  two  passages  in  the  thiid 

section,  t,g.^  xiL  1-26,  47,  are  thought  also  to  have  been  altered 

or  inserted,  probably  by  the  writer  of  the  middle  section. 

Voil'ghcuny  Hilli  {NilgM  = '  blue  mountain  *)f  a  range,  or 
rather  mass  of  hills  in  a  triangular  form,  in  S.  India.  They  form 
a  sort  of  junction  between  the  £.  and  W.  Ghauts,  their  greatest 
Icn^h  (40  miles)  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  highest  peak 
ii  Doddabetta,  near  Ootacamund,  8760  feet  above  sea  level. 
Their  rocks  are  of  primary  formation,  granite,  quartz,  gneiss, 
&C,  broken  through  by  dykes  of  basalt.  Tnere  is  little 
lorat,  the  most  conspicuous  tree  being  the  rhododendron.  The 
teinperatnre  is  very  equable;  the  Uiermometer  rarely  rising 
above  76*  in  the  hottest  months  (April  and  May),  and  rarely 
vnking  to  the  freezing  point  in  December  and  January.  The 
tract  of  the  N.  H.  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1803.  The 
first  Enropean  built  his  house  at  dotacamund  in  182a  There 
IS  now  a  bnmch  of  the  Madras  Railway  to  Metapollium,  close 
to  that  town.  The  hills  are  sought  not  only  for  their  salubrious 
diflute,  but  also  for  the  valuable  products  which  British  enter- 
priw  has  introduced.  Coffee  is  annually  exported  from  the 
Ki^bowhood  to  the  amount  of  ;^6co,coo,  and  there  is  a  little 
tea  calttvation.  Cinchona  was  introduced  in  1862  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  Bfaukham.  Apart  from  private  gardens,  there  are 
Qow  1000  acres  planted  with  more  than  2,000,000  cinchona  trees, 
the  piopcity  of  Government.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
saocess,  and  Indian  fevers  are  now  cured  with  cheap  Indian 
qmnine.  In  all  there  were,  in  1874-75,  I3t000  acres  under 
coffee,  3000  nnder  cinchona,  and  2000  under  tea.  Potatoes, 
irvlic,  and  onions  are  also  grown  for  export.  There  is  a  botani- 
f  a1  guden  at  Ootacamund,  and  the  Forest  Department  yields  a 
mnenae  of  j^iQCO, — The  district  of  the  Neilgnerries,  which  is 
cn-extcnsive  with  the  hills,  has  an  area  of  749  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
I iS; I) 49, 501,  of  whom  1339  are  Europeans  and  796  Eurasians. 
Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Todas  (q.  v.).  The  chief 
'>'  vin  u  Ootacamund  (q.  v.),  and  there  is  a  military  dep6t  at 
^•Veliington  for  the  accommodation  of  1300  men.  See  Primitive 
TrxUs  oftfu  Niiagiris,  by  J.  W.  Breeks  (Lond.  India  Museum, 
1^73,  abundantly  illustrated  by  photographs). 

Vettgberxy  Nettle  is  a  name  given  to  one  or  more  species 
(f  Kjirardinia^  natives  of  India.  I'he  genus  differs  from  the 
nettles  proper  by  having  alternate  instead  of  opposite  leaves. 
Ihe  long,  white,  sharp,  stinging  hairs  cover  the  whole  plant, 
and  their  sting  is  very  painful.  From  the  fibre  of  the  stem  of 
G,  kdercphylla  a  sort  of  cordage  and  cloth  is  manufactured  in 
>ikkim,  azid  from  (?.  LeschenatUtiana  a  fine  silk-like  fibre  that 
cu  be  nmn  into  a  beautiful  soft  thread  is  procured.  The 
procen  of  separation  is  by  boiling  or  by  maceration. 

Veilly  /Ames  Qeorge»  Q«nend,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Indian  Matiny,  wai  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good  fiunily, 


and  was  bom  in  18 10  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr.  Before  he  was 
seventeen  he  joined  the  1st  Madras  European  raiment,  now  II.  M. 
I02d  Fusileers,  with  which  regiment  his  name  is  ever  associated, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  an  Historical  Record,  He  served  through 
the  second  Burmese  War  of  1853,  and  in  1855-56  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Contingent  In  April 
1857  he  returned  to  Madras  as  Colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  and 
next  month  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  by  the  news  of  the  Mu- 
tiny. His  were  the  first  troops  to  proceed  up  country,  and  his 
resolute  treatment  of  the  railway  officials  at  Howrah  has  become 
a  household  story.  He  arrived  in  time  to  save  Benares  and  Alla- 
habad, and  followed  Havelock  into  Cawnpore,  where  it  became 
his  duty  to  inflict  condign  punishment  for  the  massacre.  He  was 
killed  while  leading  his  brigade  in  the  street-fighting  of  the  first 
relief  of  Lucknow  on  25th  September  1857.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  See  Lives  0/ Indian 
Officers,  vol.  ii.  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  (Lond.  1867). 

Keisa'e,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  situ- 
ated in  a  marshy  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Glatzer,  N., 
and  Biela,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln  by  rail  It  has  large 
military  establishments,  barracks,  magazines,  &&,  ^important 
manufactures  of  arms,  chemicals,  tobacco,  linens,  and  woollens, 
and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  (1875)  '9»^iit 
including  4075  soldiers. 

M'ej'edjOr  Nejd,  the  central  tableland  of  Arabia,  is  surrotmded 
on  three  sides  by  the  great  sand-desert  of  Dhana,  and  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  Jebel  Tuweik  range,  which,  nowhere  exceeding 
5000  feet  of  elevation,  is  intersected  by  a  perfect  network  of  fer- 
tile valleys  and  watercourses,  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  heights  are  covered  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  rich 
gniss.  The  Wahabis  (q.  v.)  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Their  capital,  Riad,  is  estimated  by  Palgrave  to  have  40,000 
inhabitants,  who  live  hj  agriculture  and  horse-rearing.  See 
Palgrave's  Narrative  of  a  yoHrney  through  Central  Arabia 
(Lond.  1865) ;  and  Pelly,  A  VisU  to  the  Wahabee  Capital^  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  (1866). 

Ncjin  or  Mjeahin,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tchemigov, 
Russia,  on  the  Oster,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Kief  by  raiL  It  has  a  cathedral,  nineteen  other  churches,  a 
lyceum,  several  large  factories,  and  an  important  trade  in  to- 
bacco of  a  fine  quality.  Pop.  (1870)  21,590^  of  whom  many  are 
Greeks. 

Kellore',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Madras  Presidencv,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pennair  river,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  and  107  miles  N. 
of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871)  29,922.  The  site  is  high,  and  the 
streets  are  irr^iarly  built ;  the  walls,  once  formidable,  are 
now  in  ruins.  Interesting  remains  have  been  discovered,  and 
Roman  gold  coins  of  Trajan,  &c.,  were  dug  up  in  1787.  The 
Pennair  is  here  crossed  by  an  anicut  or  weir  for  irrigation. — 
The  district  of  N.,  which  lies  between  the  E.  Ghauts  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  has  an  area  of  8462  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1871) 
of  1,376,811.  The  crops  are  rice,  millets,  ragee,  gram,  and 
indigo.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  good,  having  been  much  im- 
proved by  an  annual  exhibition  held  at  Addanki,  in  the  N.  of 
the  district.  The  manufactures  are  indigo,  cotton  cloth,  and 
fine  muslin.  The  Government  monopoly  of  salt  annually  pro- 
duces about  ;^  120,00a  There  is  a  small  coasting  trade,  and  a 
navigable  canal  southwards  to  Madras. 

Nel'flon.  I.  A  district  and  formerly  a  province  of  New 
Zealand.  It  occupies  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
and  has  an  area  of  10,270  sq.  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
its  mineral  wealth,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  district 
of  the  colony,  though  at  present  it  is  very  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  New  Zealand  was  made 
in  N.  in  1856,  since  which  date  large  quantities  of  that  metal 
have  been  obtained,  principally  in  the  basin  of  the  BuUer 
(q.  V.)  river.  Good  coal  is  found  in  jpreat  abundance,  and 
valuable  deposits  of  haematite  are  beginning  to  be  worked. 
Silver,  copper,  manganese^  and  chrome  are  also  obtained. 
The  principal  towns  are  N.,  Greymouth,  Westport,  and 
CoUingwood.  The  population  of  the  district  at  the  census 
of  1574  wai  22,560^  and  at  the  end  of  1877  was  pro- 
bably 28;ooa— 4.  An  cpiacopal  dty,  the  capital  of  the  above 
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district,  charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great 
inlet  known  as  Blind  Bay.  It  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  but 
has  a  limited  trade,  though  there  are  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  leather.  Pop.  (1874)  of  the  municipality,  5660;  with  the 
suburbs,  1 0,000. 

Kersozi,  Hora'tio,  a  kinsman  on  the  mother's  side  of  Horatio 
VValpole,  was  born  at  Burnham-Thorpe,  a  Norfolk  village,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector,  September  29,  1758.  After  some 
years'  schooling  at  Norwich  and  North  Walsham,  he  went  to  sea 
with  his  maternal  uncle.  Captain  Suckling  (1771),  acquired  a 
passing  dislike  to  the  navy  on  board  a  West  Indiaman  (1772), 
and  was  the  only  boy  who  served  in  the  Polar  expedition  of 
Commodore  Phipps  (1773).  ^^^  was  next  rated  midshipman  in 
the  Seahorse  on  the  East  Indian  station,  was  invalided  home 
(1776),  and  having  passed  his  lieutenant's  examination  (1777), 
rose  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bristoiy  commander  of  the 
Badger  (1778),  and  post-captain  of  the  Hitchinbrook  (1779).  In 
1780  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  up  the  San  Juan, 
and,  one  of  380  survivors  out  of  1800  men,  returned  home 
crippled  by  dysentery.  From  1 781  to  1783  he  commanded  the 
All^mark,  and  from  her  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas^  on  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  where  by  his  enforcement  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act  and  seizure  of  four  American  traders  he  nearly  ex- 
posed himself  to  an  action  for  ^^40,000  damages,  and  where  he 
marrietl  a  Mrs.  Nisbet,  March  1 1,  1787.  Paid  off  in  the  autumn, 
N.  lived  at  his  father's  parsonage  till,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  was  commissioned  to  the  Agaviemnon  (1793), 
and  sailcil  under  Lord  Hood  for  the  Mediterranean.  Here  at 
Naples  he  first  met  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  captured 
Bastia  with  1200  against  4000  men  (1795),  lost  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  Calvi,  and  in  Hotham's  action  with  the  Toulon 
fleet  (1795)  took  the  pi  Ira,  He  hoisted  the  commodore's 
pennant  in  1796,  and  at  the  baule  of  Cape  St,  Vincent  (February 
14,  1797),  in  defiance  of  Jervis'  orders,  brought  his  ship  the 
Captain  into  action  with  seven  Si^mish  first-rates,  boarding  the 
San  Nicolas  of  So  and  the  San  Jcsef  of  112  g\ms  to  the  cry 
of  *  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  !  *  Already  promoted  rear- 
admiral,  N.  received  the  Order  ot  the  Bath  and  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Norwich  ;  and  now  shifting  his  flag  to  the  Theseus, 
commanded  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  where, 
to  use  his  own  naive  words,  his  'personal  courage  was  more 
conspicuous  than  at  .iny  other  part  of  his  life.*  His  next  achieve- 
ment—a gtill.int  though  unsuccessful  att.ick  on  Santa  Cruz  (July 
24) — cost  him  his  ri^jht  arm,  but  won  for  him  a  pension  of  ;f  looo 
and  the  freevlom  of  ihe  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  Up  10  this 
dale  N.  had  Injcn  in  engagement  wiih  the  enemy  upwards  of 
120  limes.  On  April  30,  179S,  he  was  desJ^atched  to  watch 
the  Toulon  exj^ition,  which  he  came  up  with  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
The  Battle  of  the  Nde  (.\ug\ist  12),  in  which  thirteen  English 
vessels  of  1012  grms  engaged  seventeen  French  of  1190,  resulted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  latter — the  French  loss  being  5225 
killevi  and  3105  prisoners  against  .in  Eng'i>h  loss  of  S95  killed 
.and  wounded.  For  this  *cv>nquest'  N.,  who  was  himself 
severely  woundevl  in  the  head.  N>-as  cre.V.ed  Baron  N.  of  the  Nile 
antl  of  r»urrJ'.am- Thoq^,  and  receivevi  a  pension  of  /'2000,  a 
grant  of  / 10,000  from  the  East  India  Com^xany,  and  numerous 
foreign  decorations.  .\t  Naples,  where  he  now  remained  statior.ovi 
for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of  Italy 
and  raisc\l  to  the  dukeviom  of  Bronte  ;  and  here  it  was  that  in 
1700.  und.er  the  iniluence  oi  his  unhappy  attacr.ment  for  Lady 
Hanvlton.  he  cv^mmif.ei  the  one  act  that  sullies  his  i  uMic  repu- 
tation— the  judical  murder  oi  Pimce  Francesco  CaravXioli.  an 
old  man  o:"  seventy,  whose  otiVnces,  if  any.  were  solely  against 
the  Ncap.-atan  go>-err.ment-  N.  retumevi  with  the  Hamiltons 
through  Ctemiany  to  Ergland  u^^oo^.  and  on  January  13.  lS?I, 
he  se;\xratevi  fu^m  Lady  N..  his  'adoptevi'  dajgl.ter  Horatia 
Ix'inglv^m  m  Februar>*.  As  second  in  comma:id  to  Sir  Hyde 
PariTor,  he  s.\jlevi  tor  the  Riltic  ^M.arch  12^.  and  r.i  the  little  of 
Cotxnho^cn  ^Arrd  2\  lurr.'.r.g  his  bl  nd  eye  to  >:r  Hyde's  sigral 
of  rxxM  11.  and  \>;:h  h:s  own  t^.xg  oi  Kittle  n.'dei  to  the  mast,  de- 
stanevi  the  Pan;sh  r.ect  of  seventeen  vc>h!s,  moun!i;'g632  g-ars 
ami  ri.inkcvi  by  tvkv  Ivitteries.  The  Engli>h  kvss  was  953  k:l"e\.i ; 
thai  ol  ihe  Uojtcs.  in  kided  ar.d  wour.itxi.  wxxx  Createvi  a 
viscvnmt.  N.  tailevi  \\\  an  attack  on  the  ix>UiOgT»e  liotilla  u^-^iT-it 
4>,  after  the  Tcace  of  .\m1ea5  spent  a  yxror  \Mth  the  Hajmltoas 
at  Merton  in  Surrey,  aiul  was  present  at  the  death  of  Sir  WLliam, 
AprJ  6»  1S03.     Oxx  the  reiKwal  ol'  the  war  he  Mras  app<Mnted  to 
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the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  only  quitted  hij 
ship  the  Victory  for  three  hours  from  May  1803  to  August  1805 
— a  period  spent  in  the  blockade  of  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon 
and  in  chasing  it  to  the  West  Indies  and  back.  On  October  21, 
1805,  he  at  last  fell  in  with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Span 
off"  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  enemy's  force  was  forty  vessels  of  2964 
guns,  the  English  thirty-one  of  2322  guns.  At  11.40  a. M.  N. 
hoisted  the  signal,  *  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ; ' 
at  1. 15  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  from  the  mizen-top  of  ibc 
Redoubtable  ;  and  at  4.30 — when  the  victory  was  already  deci-iei. 
twenty  of  the  enemy's  vessels  having  struck — he  died,  with  hi^ 
last  breath  commending  Lady  Hamilton  and  his  child  to  the 
nation.  He  was  buried  January  9,  1806,  in  the  crypt  of  Si. 
Paul's,  where  Northesk  and  Colling  wood,  his  Trafalgar  captains, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  afterwards  laid.  His 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  pension  of  ;C6ooo;  /lo.ooo 
was  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters  ;  and  ;f  100,000  for  the  purchi.^ 
of  an  estate.  Lady  Emma  Hamilton,  who,  bom  in  Cheshire  m 
1 761,  had  been  successively  a  servant,  a  courtesan,  a  moielto 
the  painter  Romney,  and  since  1 791  the  wife  of  Sir  Williim 
Hamilton  (q.  v.),  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Calais,  January  15, 
18 1 5.  Puny  and  sickly  in  body,  suffering  from  sea-sickness  10  lHc 
last,  and  troubled  by  a  settled  melancholy,  N.  had  yet  throuchont 
been  animated  by  the  conviction  that  he  would  some  day  have 
a  gazette  of  his  own.  He  *  hated  a  Frenchman,*  but  he  was  ever 
merciful  to  the  conquered,  and  his  grandest  monument  is  the 
concurrent  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  historians  of  the 
nations  he  subdued.  His  own  men,  the  very  mutineers  of  the 
Nore,  worshipped  him  for  his  chivalry  and  kindness ;  cncmiei 
he  had  none,  at  least  of  his  own  making ;  and  jealousy  he  coaid 
only  feel  for  another,  never  towards  him.  He  was  *a  sinner. 
but  not  a  great  one,'  and  could  honestly  thank  God  that  be  had 
done  his  duty.  See  the  Lives  of  N.  by  Clarke  (1809),  Churcbll 
(1813),  Southey  (1814),  Tucker  (1847),  Pettigrew  (1849),  and 
Allen  (1853) ;  m  French  by  Dc  Forgues  (1S60),  and  Lamartine 
(1863).  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  edited  N.'s  Despatches  and  LcUcn 
(7  vols.  Lond.  1844). 

NelumlK),  or  Nelum'biuxn,  a  genus  of  aquatics,  fonnin;^ 
a  sub-order  of  Nymphaacea,  From  a  fleshy  root-stock  stems 
arise,  bearing  large  pellate  leaves  that  float  upon  or  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  flower-stalks  of  equal  height  ascend. 
bearing  solitary  flowers  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
The  receptacle  (*  fruit ')  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  the  numerous  ovaries  (*  seeds  *)  are  placed  each  in 
a  socket  N,  speciosum — ^the  Pythagorean  bean — has  a  wide 
distribution  in  Asia,  occurring  also  in  Egypt  and  in  Austnln. 
The  starchy  root-stock  and  the  seed  are  both  used  as  artid^> 
of  food.  The  latter  is  in  size  and  shape  like  an  acom,  with  a 
delicate  almond-like  flavour.  The  pUmt  is  held  saacd  by  the 
Hindus,  who  prepare  a  wick  from  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  leaf- 
stalks to  bum  in  their  pagodas.  In  China,  Japan,  and  ThiU: 
it  is  also  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  it  was  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  large  rosy  or  white  flowers  arc  very 
fnigrant,  and  the  leaves  being  covered  with  a  felt  of  microscopic 
hairs,  have  the  property  of  repelling  water,  which  runs  off  them 
like  quicksilver.  A',  luioiniy  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  N.  Amcncx, 
is  a  handsome  plant  with  leaves  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  aivi 
yellow  flowers  that  measure  about  a  foot  across.  The  apsu  ir 
fruit  contains  from  20  to  40  seeds,  having  a  pleassuit  taste.  The 
tleshy  root-stock  tastes  like  the  sweet  potato. 

Nematermia  (from  the  Gr.  nima^  a  *  thread,*  and  A^.'»;:«', 
a  *worm'),  a  group  of  animals  including  many  parasitic  fonr^s 
but  also  some  beings  which  are  of  non-parasitic  habits,  hi* 
included  in  the  cl.ass  Sclecida  (q.  v.),  to  which  the  tape-wornrs 
t:ukes,  ar.  I  other  true  pu.rasites  belong.  The  body  is  roorh.e'i- 
ihe  term  N.  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  word  /-->• 
el^Kia^  which  desi^ates  the  tape-worms,  and  other  flat-N>->*^ 
orcanisms^  In  many  N.  the  skin  shows  traces  of  scgmcnti:i  "v 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  true  worms,  but  their  internal  structurr  •< 
who.Iv  ditTerent.  Most  N.  are  diacvms^  that  is,  have  ihe  sei^ 
in  v!;nerent  individuals.  The  nervous  system  appears  loo)-^^ 
of  an  ar.terior  nerve-mass  or  masses,  from  which  nerves  are  ^^ 
tr.buted  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  ponions  of  the  body.  »^ 
N.  ha\-e  the  system  ol"  vessels  known  as  the  a\x.'rr-:»J.'i^«^ 
s>-^tcm.  Three  orders  ol  N.  are  reckoned: — (i)  The  A  »- 
.•i.vrri^  or  *thom.beaded  wonns»'  which  lire  as  paosJf* '' 
the  dij^estire  systems  of  birds  and  fishes;  (2)  Uk  AJ-**^^ 
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nhich  itidade  the  most  typical  N. ;  ($>  the  Gcrdiacea  or  'hair- 
ttunns'  i^GordiuSf  &C.)  which  are  found  as  parasites  within  the 
bodies  o(  insects. 

Hanafooyst,  a  term  freqaently  applied  to  the  Ctiida  or 
thmd-oeUs  foand  in  the  tissues  chiefly  of  CaUnttraU  (q.  ▼.) 
snimals.  Each  N.  consists  of  a  sac  filled  with  fluid,  and  hanng 
coiled  np  in  its  interior  a  thread  or  spiral  filament.  On  being 
initiied  in  anyway,  the  sac  ruptures,  the  'thread'  is  everted, 
and  the  fluid  at  the  same  time  escapes.  If  the  thread  and  fluid 
be  broaght  into  contact  with  the  tissues  of  some  animah,  a  sharp, 
itin^ing  sensation  is  produced.  By  means  of  the  N.,  Ccelen* 
tcrate  animals  kill  or  paralyse  their  prey,  while  some  (/^.,  Jclly- 
tlsheS)  &c)  are  able  to  inflict  severe  injury  even  on  man  him- 
'  self. 

Vemaf  odA,  a  division  of  NemaUlmia  (q.  v.)  including  the 
Mttiul  and  thread-worms  (Ascarh  and  Oxyuris),  which  infest 
!he  hunan  alimentary  canal,  the  vinegar  eels  (Anguilla),  the 
Jrukina  (q.  v.),  the  Guinea  Worm  (q.  v.)>  and  other  parasitic 
hnns.  The  N.  have  long  cylindrical  bodies,  and  a  distinct 
Qoath  and  digestive  system,  while  the  anus  or  vent  is  found 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  system  of  water- 
TT^^  \waUr-vas(uiar  system)  is  in  many  instances  contractile, 
tod  opens  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  lateral  or  ventral  pores. 
Tbe  sexes  are  in  distinct  and  separate  individuals ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  male  N.  are,  as  a  rule,  but  rarely  met  with, 
tbe  females,  on  the  contrary,  being  plentiful  For  example,  the 
male  Guinea  worm  has  not  been  discovered — a  result  probably 
li^e  to  its  presumably  minute  size,  or  to  its  existing  in  some  un- 
suspected form.  The  N.  have  no  lateral  appendages,  although 
tometimes  spines  or  papillae  are  found.  The  skin  is  provided 
vi:b  a  dense,  homy  layer ;  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ciiia 
it  every  period  of  life.  Layers  of  muscles  are  seen  on  invest!- 
n'ioQ  01  the  body-substance,  and  the  nervous  system  consists 
(^  a  ring  of  nerve  fibres  and  cells  surrounding  the  gullet,  and 
<.:ttnboting  filaments  throughout  the  body.  The  generative 
ipeitare  in  the  male  N.  occurs  at  the  hinder  extremity ;  in  the 
(emale,  at  the  centre  of  the  body.  N.  have  been  divided  into  (i) 
PclymyariOf  or  those  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  divisible 
icto  many  series  of  mnscle-cells;  (2)  Meromyaria^  or  those  in  which 
t^\  longitudinal  series  of  musde-cella  exist ;  and  (3)  Holomyaria^ 
la  »hich  the  masdes  are  not  divisible  into  such  series. 

Vemea^  a  deep  and  fertile  vale  of  Argolis,  between  Cleonse 
,  and  Phlios.  Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus,  situated 
m  a  aaed  grove ;  and  here  too,  twice  in  every  Olympiad,  or 
gciierally  speiking  once  in  every  two  years,  the  Nemean  games 
^  were  celebrated.  These  games  were  instituted,  according  to 
>'>me,  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  to  commemorate  the  death 
f'f  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Archemorus.  This  form  of  the 
l''::?nd  it  well  known  to  reulers  of  Greek  poetry  (see  Pindar, 
.Nem.  iii.  114,  &c,  and  Strabo,  viiL  377).  Other  l^ends  ascribe 
t'.e  institution  of  the  Nemean  games  to  the  Greek  Hercules 
liter  he  had  slain  the  Nemean  lion.  The  games  and  com- 
r^titions  were  sndi  as  generally  belonged  to  the  Gymnasium 
'\  T.).  The  judges  in  the  Nemean  games  were  dressed  in  black 
r'>bei  The  period  of  their  celebration  is  uncertain.  In  addition 
tr*  the  above  cited  authorities,  see  Livy  xxvii.  30,  &c.,  xxxiv.  41, 
1  ''Ijrbios  X.  26,  and  Villoison's  Histoire  de  tAcad,  des  Inscrpt,  et 
t^tH  Utt.  voL  xxxviiL  p.  29,  et  seq, 

Vem«<t6«  and  Nemei^tida,  names  given  in  Zoology,  the 
f  rmcr  to  a  genos  of  SeoUcida  (q.  v.),  or  forms  allied  to  the 
T.pewonns  Nematoda  (q.  v.),  &c.,  the  latter  to  the  division 
to  which  N.  and  its  companion  genera  are  contained.  The 
Nemerti<ia  form  a  group  included  with  the  tapeworms,  flukes, 
-H'i  allied  organisms  in  the  division  Platyelmta^  or  that  of  the 
'tai't^ied*  Soolecida.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
1  «n^  worm-like  bodies,  a  distinct  anus  or  vent,  and  a  perivis- 
ceral or  body-cavitv,  by  the  water-vascular  system  being  closed 
n  the  adult,  and  by  the  sexes,  with  few  exceptions,  being 
di^'inct  These  animals  have  a  system  corresponding  to  the 
hi  jod  STstem  of  other  animals,  in  addition  to  the  water-vascular 
sf  stem.  The  genus  NemerUs  is  represented  by  marine  organ- 
inns  which  exist  as  worm-like  bodies,  occasionally  attaining  a 
^rtl^  t4  from  30  to  40  feet.  Their  bodies,  which  are  found 
Among  the  seaweed,  ftc,  on  the  sea-shore,  are  susceptible  of  sud- 
den contraction  to  a  mere  fragment  of  the  size  above  mentioned. 
T^e  N.  and  its  neighbouiv  pass  through  peculiar  phases  of 


development.  The  young  N.  comes  from  the  egg  as  a  helmet- 
shaped  body,  which  Johannes  M tiller  captured  in  the  towing- 
net,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Piiidiunu  After  living 
an  independent  exbtence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  this 
PUidmrn-larva  exhibits  a  growth  of  new  matter  on  one  side  of 
its  alimentary  canaL  This  new  growth  eventually  appears  as  a 
worm-like  body,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  future  N.,  which  ultimately 
detaches  itself  from  the  larval  body. 

Kem'esifl,  daughter  of  Noxy  Erebus^  or  Oceanus^  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  moral  reverence  of  law,  or  the  natural  fear 
(metus)  of  committing  a  guilty  action  as  against  the  bodily  fear 
{Hmor)  and  the  everlasting  dread  that  weighs  upon*  the  mmd  of 
the  sinner  (formido).  In  later  writers  N.  b  the  power  of  destiny; 
in  Hesiod  and  Pindar  she  is  a  fatal  divinity  as  well.  She  is, 
moreover,  constantly  allied  with  Ate  and  the  Eumenides,  In  a 
word,  N.  is  a  power  checking  the  extravagance  of  fortune — the 
avenging  Fate — the  Diii  that  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the 
reck&s. 

Ken'a^li  (Ir.  Gael.  n^yEnaeh,  '  the  place  of  assembly '),  a 
town  in  Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  on  the  Roscrea  and  Limerick 
Railway,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Limerick.  It  has  an  ancient  keep 
called  N.  Round,  a  fine  parish  church,  erected  in  x86i,  a  court- 
house, barracks,  &c.,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  woollens, 
tobacco,  and  candles.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Pop.  (1871)  5531. 

KennluB,  the  alleged  author  of  a  Historia  Britonum  which 
possesses  some  historical  value.  In  its  first  form  this  work 
probably  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the  banning  of  the 
oth  c  The  author  is  unknown,  but  his  compilation  soon  became 
very  popular,  and  various  additions  were  made  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  first  of  these  additions  was  the  Genealogia^  a 
pedigree  of  the  kings  of  the  different  English  states  reaching  to 
the  year  73S,  and  thus  perhaps  indicating  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. The  lives  of  St.  Germanus  and  St  Patrick  are  still 
later  insertions.  The  name  N.  is  first  attached  to  an  '  edition ' 
of  the  work  coming  down  to  858.  The  three  oldest  MSS. 
belong  to  the  lOth  c.  The  Vatican  MS.  bears  the  name  of 
Mark  the  Anchorite,  and  contains  the  date  946.  The  Paris  MS. 
corresponds  with  it  in  all  essentials,  but  the  British  Museum 
MS.  has  additions  not  found  in  any  other,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  made  earlier  than  977.  The  later  MSS.  are  twenty- 
five  in  number.  Skene  reckons  six  different  forms  of  the  work 
prior  to  the  12th  c.  Ilie  Historia  was  first  published  by  Eale 
(1691),  whose  text  was  reprinted  by  Bertram  at  Copenhagen  in 
1757.  More  recently  it  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn 
(1819),  and  1.  Stevenson  (1838).  See  Skene's  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales  (vol.  i.  pp.  37-41). 

Ke'cpliyte  (Gr.  lU.  'one  new-planted,'  i.  Tim.  iiL  6,  A.V. 
'a  novice'),  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  meant  one  newly 
converted  or  one  newly  baptized,  when  baptism  followed  im- 
mediately on  conversion.  Afterwards,  when  converts  were  put 
through  a  long  course  of  instruction  and  probation  before  bap- 
tism, N.  or  novice,  like  Catechumen  (q.  v.),  was  a  name  given 
to  those  thus  preparing  for  baptbm. 

Neoplat'oninn  is  the  name  given  to  a  school  of  philosophy 
at  Alexandria  which  attempted  to  reconcile  a  positive  religious 
faith  with  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  the  New  Academy. 
It  was  founded  on  Philo*s  doctrine  of  the  logos  endiathetos  or 
Divine  idea  and  the  logos  frophorikos  or  Divine  idea  realised, 
which  again  was  really  an  attempt  on  Platonic  principles  to 
escape  from  the  admitted  inconceivability  of  the  Unconditioned 
or  God.  The  leading  names  of  the  first  period  of  N.  are 
Ammonius  Saccas,  a  street  porter,  and  the  mystic  Plotinus,  who 
lectured  at  Rome.  Origen  and  Longinus  were  also  disciples. 
The  second  period  is  directed  by  Porphjrry  and  lamblichus,  who 
gave  logical  system  to  the  metaphysical  constructions  of  Plotinus. 
They  come  into  intellectual  conflict  with  Christianity,  especially 
when  the  Christian  Emperor  Constantine  was  succMded  by  the 
Neoplatonist  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  third  period  is  identified 
with  the  name  of  Produs,  the  most  genuinely  scientific  spirit  of 
them  all.  It  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  JustiniaiL  The  Neo- 
platonists  considered  the  Platonic  Dialectic  of  Universals  to  give 
insufficient  ground  of  belief,  and  therefore  introduced  the  Ecstasy 
(q.  v.)  or  identification  of  subject  and  object  in  the  art  of  know- 
ledge. By  this  was  elaborated  the  famous  Alexandrian  Trinity, 
in  which  Unity  proceeds  to  its  second  and  thhrd  Hypostases 
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(q.  V.)  of  Mind  (ftous)  and  Universal  Soul  (pyscheS.  This  Unity 
(t6  Iv  a.if:\ovv)  is  not  numeiical,  nor  is  it  the  Unconditioned 
fer  se  ;  it  is  the  Ideal  Beauty,  the  Supreme  Good,  or  in  Hegelian 
language,  the  Immanent  Negative,  the  Absolute  Nothing.  The 
system  also  resembles  the  substantia  of  Spinoza,  with  its  two 
attributes  of  thought  and  extension.  By  the  doctrine  of  Emana- 
tion (q.  V.)  the  Ncoplatoni^ts  further  preserved  their  Pantlieisra 
and  escaped  from  the  various  forms  of  Dualism  previously  ac- 
cepted, as  in  Jupiter  organisini?  Chaos  ;  the  Demiurgos  of 
Plato,  who  directs  matter  and  motion  ;  the  Immovable  Thought 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  personal  Creator  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  great  feature  of  N.  is  the  combination  of  an  extremely  subtle 
and  powerful  metaphysic  with  a  mysticism  which  in  some  cases 
became  almost  ascetic.  It  was  this  oriental  religious  spirit  which 
opposed  it  to  Christianity.  Besides  the  ordinary  handbooks  of 
Ilistory  of  Philosophy,  see  Matter,  Essai  Historique  sur  Vl-lcole 
(f  AUxandrU  (2  vols.  Par.  1820),  Simon,  Histoire  de  I'EcoU 
d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par.  1843),  and  St.  Hilaire,  Z^^r  tEcoU 
tC AUxandrie  (Par.  1845). 

Keozolc  (Gr.  *  new  life  '  formation),  in  Geology,  is  a  term  in- 
vented by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the  Mesozoic  or  Second- 
ary and  Kainozoic  or  Tertiary  formations.  It  thus  Ftands  in  contra- 
distinction to  PaLneozoic,  but  though  geological  evidence  renders 
its  adoption  plausible,  it  is  rarely  used  in  standard  text-books. 

Ne'pa.     See  Water  Scorpion. 

Nepaul'  {iVaipdlf  from  its  legendary  founder  Naimuni),  an 
independent  state,  among  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
India,  closely  connected  by  treaty  with  the  British  power.  The 
inhabited  part  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Gogra,  Gunduk, 
Kosi,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  together  with  the  terai 
or  marshy  strip  that  everywhere  intervenes  between  the  Himalaya 
and  the  plain  of  Hindustan  :  in  the  higher  tracts  the  snow  often 
lies  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve.  For  fertility,  the  valley 
of  Khatmandu  has  Ijeen  compared  with  Cashmere.  The  entire 
length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  is  about  500  miles  ;  the  breadth 
varies  from  70  to  100  miles;  the  area  is  estimated  at  about 
54,000  sq.  miles  ;  the  pop.  at  2,000,000 ;  the  total  revenue 
may  amount  to  /"i, 000,000  ;  the  army  consists  of  13,932  foot, 
117  horse,  420  guns  and  2282  artillerymen.  The  guns,  which 
are  borne  by  men,  are  mostly  smooth-bores ;  like  the  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  of  the  infantry,  they  are  made  in  Nepaul,  but  some 
difficuliy  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  The  most 
formidable  weapon  is  the  kookrie  or  Gurkha  knife.  The  cur- 
rency consists  of  silver  mohurs  and  various  kinds  of  copper //i-^, 
which  are  in  common  use  within  British  territory.  During  the 
four  years  ending  1876  the  state  mints  are  ascertained  to  have 
sti-uck  coin  valued  at  ^'200,000 ;  but  British  rupees  are  in  great 
demand.  The  dominant  race  is  the  Gurkhali,  of  a  mixed 
Hindustani  origin,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Gurkhas  or  hill  men  proper  :  both  of  these  are  Hindus  in 
religion,  but  there  are  also  many  subject  tribes  who  are  Buddhists. 
The  name  of  the  present  ruler  is  Surender  Bekrum,  and  his  title 
is  Maharaj  Dheraj ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  all  power  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jung 
Behaudur  (see  Jung)  who  died  in  February  1877,  and  of  his 
brother,  who  has  succeeded  him  in  office.  The  staple  produce  is 
rice,  other  cereals,  and  oilseeds  ;  the  surplus  is  exported  into  the 
plains,  in  exchange  for  Manchester  piece-goods  and  salt.  The 
manufactures  are  a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  metal  wares  of  all 
sorts.  The  chief  trade  route  is  through  the  Behar  district  of 
Chumnarun.  The  Bengal  registration  returns  for  1876-77  show 
a  total  export  from  N.  valued  at  ;^632,ooo,  including  cattle 
(;^l43,ooo),  food  grains  (/i 20,000),  oil-seeds  (^^ 1 00,000) ;  the 
imports  were  valued  at  £,\%2,ooo,  chiefly  European  piece-goods 
(^141,000),  native  cotton  goods  {Cl^,ooo\  salt  (^^39,000),  brass 
and  copper  ware  (;/^2 1,000).  These  figures  only  refer  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade.  The  N.  government  levies  an  elaborate 
system  of  duties  along  the  frontier,  but  these  are  not  primarily 
intended  to  have  a  protective  efl'ect.  The  principal  towns 
arc  Khatmandu,  Bhati^aon,  Lalita  Patun,  Jumla,  and  Gurkha. 
The  history  of  N.  is  referred  back  to  a  remote  and  legendary 
past.  The  present  dynasty,  which  claims  a  Rajput  descent,  first 
established  itself  in  1 769.  For  200  years  previous  they  had  ruled 
in  the  to^vn  of  Gurkha,  but  they  then  conquered  the  whole  of 
N.  In  1792,  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Chinese,  but 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  peace.  The  first 
*hc  British  date  from  the  same  period.  Aggressions 


in  the  direction  of  Gorhwal  led  to  the  Gurkha  wan  of  1814-15, 
in  which  the  Nepalese  fought  bravely  and  were  with  dtficclnr 
defeated  by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  The  peace  of  Segowlie,  rat:hci 
in  1816,  still  governs  our  relations  with  N.  The  NepaJtst 
allowed  a  British  Resident  at  Khatmandu,  acknowlcdc;ei  the 
British  as  paramount,  and  agreed  not  to  employ  any  Europeans* 
The  Resident,  with  an  escort  of  95  natives,  is  still  the  only  Engi -h- 
man  in  the  State  ;  but  since  the  accession  to  power  of  Sli  Jlc^ 
Behaudur,  our  relations  with  N.  have  been  of  a  most  frcndy 
character,  and  a  salute  is  annually  fired  on  the  Queen's  birihiay. 
N.  also  maintains  its  ancient  connection  with  China,  and  receives 
<tx  did  till  recently  receive,  a  tribute  from  Thibet.  In  1857  ^ix 
Jung  Behaudur  led  in  person  16,000  men  to  assist  the  BniLvh  la 
stamping  out  the  Mutiny.  His  services  were  especially  valuable 
in  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  and  the  pacification  of  Ouie. 
In  recompense,  a  large  strip  of  the  Oude  tirai  was  ceded  to  N  , 
and  the  Gurkha  soldiers  received  the  Mutiny  medal.  See  Brivii 
Ilodson's  Essays  (1874),  Bumoufs  Jntrodtutum  d  riiis:cirf  :u 
Bondhisme  (Par.  1847),  and  Wright's  History  of  Nipal  {^ysl'^. 
1877). 

Nepen'thes  is  the  sole  genus  of  the  natural  order  Kepcntk&a:^ 
consisting  of  about  twenty  species^  mostly  natives  of  the  isbd^ 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  all  plants  of  much  interest  triQ 
the  curious  pitcher-like  appendages  that  terminate  their  leaves. 
The  one  best  known  in  cultivation  is  N,  distilloria^  commoiLy 
called  the  Pitcher-plant.  It  belongs  to  Ceylon.  But  the  bnes 
species  yet  described  is  from  Borneo,  and  named  after  Rijiii 
Brooke  iV.  Rajah,  In  it  the  excurrent  midrib  or  tcndnl  froa 
the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  twenty  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  fin£;er, 
and  terminates  in  a  pitcher  that  will  contain  nearly  a  quart  ot 
water.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  plant  is  attractive  to  injects, 
the  destruction  of  which  it  effects  by  drowning,  and  it  is  sapposeii 
that  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  beneficial  to  mc 
plant  by  absorbing  the  nitrogenous  substances,  and  digesting  ibe 
same  within  its  tissues. 

Neph'rite  (Greek  nephros^  *  kidney,'  so  called  on  account  of 
a  supposed  influence  this  mineral,  in  common  with  other  greea 
stones,  possessed  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys),  is  a  spcdcs  of  Jaie 
(q.  v.).  Chemically,  it  consists  of  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  it  forms  a  very  tough,  hard,  translQceotInrJ^ 
ral,  with  a  colour  varying  from  a  dark  green  to  an  almost  mikT 
white.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japancs; 
for  ornamental  purposes,  by  whom  it  is  carved  in  the  most  ca- 
borate  manner.  The  supplies  of  N,  in  oriental  countries  :re 
chiefly  obtained  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  where  famous  qaarie> 
have  long  been  known  ;  but  recently  it  has  also  been  foun  i  ex- 
tensively in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  mineral  is  also  found  in  Ne* 
Zealand!,  where  it  was  formerly  much  used  by  the  Maoris  fc'C 
making  charms  or  household  gods,  and  for  war  dubs,  whence  it 
is  known  as  axestone. 

Nephri'tis  (Gr.  nephros^  *  kidney  *),  is  the  term  used  to  in ii- 
cate  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Active  congestion  of  i^ 
kidneys  terminating  in  N.  may  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  cfM ; 
of  the  irritation  of  such  medicines  as  cantharides  or  turpentm'; : 
or  of  the  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  dLseasei^  Fas*« 
congestion  may  be  caused  by  interference  with  the  general  Ten<'u5 
circulation  from  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases,  the  gravid  uter^ 
or  tumours  pressing  on  the  renal  veins  or  inferior  vena  ca^ 
alone.  N.  may  be  also  caused  by  the  direct  irritation  of  a  rrv- 
calculus  or  embolus,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  bladder  pa-^n^ 
along  the  ureter  causing  pyelitis^  or  inflammation  of  ibe  lin  -: 
membrane  of  the  kidney,  which  may  implicate  the  substance  « 
the  kidney  and  terminate  in  suppurative  N.  The  pus  foTn^ 
may  escape  by  the  ureter,  or  an  abscess  may  form,  enlar^^c  ir. 
burrowing  in  all  directions  towards  the  diaphragm,  the  loins  t"< 
peritoneum,  or  descending  along  the  psoas  muscle  and  po:n::.v 
under  Poupart's  ligament.  The  sjrmptoms  of  N.  are  -r'f^ 
febrile  symptoms  ;  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins,  incnr.^--:  '^ 
pressure;  irritability  of  the  bladder, and  the  presence  of  b.^% 
mucus,  or  albumen  in  the  urine.  In  suppurative  N.  the*  ^"^ ' 
toms  are  aggravated,  with  rigors  and  hectic  fever,  sapprrvsi-^i 
urine,  and  death  from  exhaustion.  Treatment — In  active  a<- 
gestion  of  independent  origin,  it  is  advisable  to  leech  or  cti?^  " 
loins,  and  apply  hot  fomentations.  The  treatment  of  p"f ''^ 
and  of  suppurative  N.  de^^ends  very  much  on  ascertain mc '« 
cause,  and  employing  agents  to  remove  irritation  and  J4.>j^*^« 
the  stren::th.     See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of. 
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V^pooiiik.    See  John  op  Nepomuk. 

Ve)>ot»  Comeliu^a  Roinan  historian, lived  between  660 and 

7jo  A.U.&  (94  B.C  and  24  me  Teuffel ;  80  B.C.  and  28  B.C. 

Koch).    Though  the  predse  period  is  unascertained,  we  yet 

know  that  N/s  lifetime  lies  between  the  extreme  dates  given 

I  zoove,  iaasmuch  as  he  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and 

!  Catullus.    He  was  certainly  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some 

•  Itoe  in  its  vicinity..    To  N.,  Catullus— the  young  gentleman  of 

\  eiooa— dedicated  his  Lepidum  Novum  Libellum^  in  which 

'  •  cdiotion  the  Chronica^  a  universal  history  in  three  books,  is 

referred  to  in  tenns  of  unqualified  praise.     The  other  works  of 

X.  ire  Extmpltrum  LUfri---^  collection  of  remarkable  sayings 

i   ind  doings ;  Dt  VirU  Jlittstribus^  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the 

I   rreceding   under  a  new  title ;    Vita   Cucronis ;  Epistola  ad 

UfTMom  ;  Dt  Nist&rkis ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  younger 

I'liny,  JWma/a  {vide  PI,  Epi  v.  iii.).     None  of  these  survive  cx- 

,  cept  the  /V  VirU  Jilustrihus,  which  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 

c  was  published  with  the  bastard  title,  jEmilii  Probi  de  Vita 

Ex(dlnUium,    In  1 569,  however,  Dionysius  Lambertus  showed 

'tut  the  so-called  work  of  Probus  was  in  all  probability  the  long- 

lor^otten  work  of  N.  (many  critics,  however,  regard  it  as  mereW 

ta  abbreviation  of  N.'s  work).     Among  later  editions  of  N. 

,  are  those  of  Schott  (fol.  Fmnkf.  160S) ;  Van  Staveren  (8vo,  Leyd. 

I734r  I7$5>  1773  revised  by  Bardilli,  1820) ;  Paufler  (Leips. 

1804};  Tzochucke  (8vo,  Gott  1804) ;  Bremi  (8vo,  Zurich,  i8ao) ; 

and  that  by  Lemaire  (8vo,  Par.  1820).     The  most  recent  editions 

,  are  those  by  Nipperdey  (5th  ed.  Beri.  186S) ;  Koch  (Leips.  1855) ; 

I  C.  W.  Nauck  (Konigb.  1856) ;  Siebelis  (6th  ed.  1S68)  Halm 

\\j6,^  187 1 ). 

Vcip^ime  (probably  from  Gr.  naid^  Lat.  natOy  'to  swim,' 
ukI  a  contraction  for  Naviiunus\  the  chief  marine  deity 
of  the  Romans,  was  a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  was 
I  leotified  both  as  to  powers  and  attributes  with  the  Greek 
\  «eidon  (q.  v,  ^ 

Heptune  is  the  most  distant  of  all  known  planets  from  the 
I  loa,  toand  which  it  revolves  at  a  mean  distance  of  2750  mil- 
liu«  of  miles,  in  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  "00872.     Its  orbit  is 
mdined  1*  4/  to  the  ecliptic,    llie  diameter  of  N.  is  estimated 
'  &i  37,000  miles,  but  the  immense  distance  of  the  planet  forbids 
ui  pbting  any  confident  reliance  upon  such  determination,  and 
p'etcuti  us  altogether  from  assigning  a  period  of  axial  rota- 
:  on.    Its  volume  is  108  times,  but  its  density  is  only  16  times 
lUt  of  the  earth.     One  satellite  has  been  observed  and  its  ele- 
c  tnts  determined,  giving  an  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  of  no  less 
thao  39*.    Its  motion  is  believed  to  be  retrograde,  but  this  is 
Lj;  satisfactorily  established.     The    year    of  N.    is  equal   to 
Q012672  of  our  da^s,  or  nearly  165  of  our  years.    To  the  naked 
c)e  N.  u  quite  invisible,  though  it  ranks  next  in  point  of  absolute 
hie  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.   The  peculiar  interest  attached  to  this 
planet  is  the  history  of  its  ducovery.    In  1820,  Bouvard  began 
cajorate  calcnlations  of  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  Uranus ; 
( »i  his  results,  which  took  account  in  theory  only  of  the  actions 
u(  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  deviated  widely  from  observa- 
tijQ.  Ultimately  he  was  led  to  express  his  belief  that  there  must 
\<  an  external  planet  disturbing  the  motions  of  Uranus.     In 
1^1,  J.  C.  Adams  of  Cambridge  began,  from  the  known  ele- 
oients  and  observed  perturbations  of  Uranus,  to  calculate  the 
p  «uioo  of  the  hypothetical  planet,  and  in  July  1846,  sent  to 
the  Lambridge  observatory  his  results,  which  lay  for  some  time, 
tiovever,  unheeded*      Leverrier,  the   French  astronomer,  had 
)<t3i  engaged  in  the  same  investigation ;  and  though  somewhat 
•aier  in  b^inning  his  calculations,  and  less  full  in  final  details 
ihaa  his  English  contemporary,   he  published  his  results  on 
Aogust  31,  a&»igning  a  position  to  the  unseen  planet  closely  con- 
Obr<:aot  with  that  assigned  by  Adams.    From  his  results,  the 
fcriin  astronomers  detected  the  planet  on  September  23,  1846. 
IV>th  calculators,  in  deducing  their  results,  gave  to  N.  a  mean 
diManoe,  as  indicated  by  Bode*s  Law  (q.  v.)— a  supposition 
«Lich  is  now  known  to  be  far  from  true.     It  was  therefore  a 
vooderfnl  chance  that  at  the  time  of  discovery  their  hypotheti- 
cal pUnet  of  242  years*  period  should  have  coincided  with  the 
toe  planet  of  165  years   period — a  coincidence  which  happens 
ooiy  once  cveiy  500  years.    Still  the  result  is  a  remarkable  link 
io  the  chain  of  evidence  which  warrants  us  in  accepting  New- 
tuD  s  law  of  gravitation  as  a  law  of  nature. 

VcptoiMrs  Onp  ( Thalasuma  NepiuiU)t  a  spedes  of  sponges 
f'Nind  in  tropical  seas,  and  forming  one  ot  the  largest  examples 


of  this  group  of  snimals  Occasionally  specimens  may  be  met 
with  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height  The  fibrous  substance  is  veiy 
tough  when  dried,  and  preserved  in  museums  the  exterior  looks 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Kerbudd'a  {Narmada),  a  large  river  of  India,  which  flows 
nearly  due  £.  and  W.  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  separating  Hindustan  proper  from  the 
Deccan.  It  rises  in  the  native  state  of  Rewa,  and  after  a  total 
course  of  801  miles,  chiefly  through  the  Central  Provinces,  fiills 
into  the  Bay  of  Cambay  by  a  fine  estuary,  30  miles  below  the 
town  of  Broach.  Its  drainage  basin  is  36,400  sq.  miles.  Its 
tributaries,  which  are  neither  important  nor  numerous,  come 
chiefly  from  the  N.  The  greater  part  of  its  valley  is  shut  in 
between  the  Vindhva  and  Satpura  mountains,  and  it  preserves 
throughout  the  characteristic  of  a  hill  stream.  Being  much 
broken  by  gorges,  rapids,  and  waterfalls,  it  is  of  little  use  for 
navigation  or  for  artificial  irrigation.  Large  ships,  however,  can 
ascend  the  estuary  to  Broach.  The  N.  vallev  is  famous  for  its 
fertility  and  mineral  wealth.  It  is  composed  of  the  black  soil 
which  yields  inexhaustible  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton ;  and  these, 
together  with  its  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  are  now  utilised  by  means 
of  the  railway,  which  runs  up  the  valley  from  Khunda  to  Jubbul- 
pore,  nearly  300  miles.  In  traditionod  sanctity  the  N.  is  second 
only  to  the  Ganges,  and  its  banks  are  crowded  with  historical 
sites  and  temples.  The  regular  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  and  back  again  is  estimated  to  occupy  two  years. 

Ke'reids,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  chief  of 
whom  was  Thetis,  mother  of  Achilles.  Tliey  dwelt  in  the  iEgcan 
Sea,  in  shell-decked  and  vine-shaded  caves  on  the  seaboard,  or 
in  the  sea-deptlis  alone  with  their  sea-bom  parents.  The  N. 
were  the  attendants  of  Uie  great  sea-gods,  especially  of  Poseidon 
(q.  ▼.),  whose  power  over  the  sea  was  supreme.  Sailors  paid 
honour  to  them.  Milk,  oil,  honev,  and  goats'  fltth  woe  the  gifts 
invariably  offered.  In  works  of  art  Nereus  and  his  daughters 
appear  crowned  with  sea-weed  over  eye,  chin,  and  breast  See 
Hirst,  Myth^L  Biiderb,  (p.  150,  Ubb.  18,  19). 


lis,  a  well-known  genus  of  AntuHda  or  worms  belonging 
to  the  order  Errantia,  tne  species  of  which  inhabit  the  sea 
coasts.  From  the  large  number  and  prominent  nature  of  the 
bristles  or  sda  which  fringe  the  sides  of^  N.  and  its  companion- 
genera,  the  order  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  Potychata, 
The  animals  are  dioecious,  and  each  joint  of  the  body  has  four  pro- 
cesses namtdpara/odiaf  which  bear  the  bristles  or  setae.  The  head 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  bears  eyes,  tentacles,  and  a  protrusible 
proboscis  provided  with  jaws.  The  eyes  and  sense  ofgans  are 
tx>me  on  a  segment  above  the  mouth  and  named  the  frasto^ 
mium.  The  nervous  system  is  distinct,  and  consists  of  large 
cephalic  or  head-ganglia  or  nerve  masses,  and  of  a  ventral  chain 
01  ganglia.  Xhe  breathing  organs  are  plumate  gills  borne  on 
the  doi^  or  back  portions  of  the  body-segmenta.  The  embryos 
are  ciliated  and  free-swimming.  The  species  of  N.  are  often 
named  'sea-centipedes,'  from  the  promment  character  of  the 
side-bristles,  which,  however,  are  not  in  any  sense  legs. 

Ke'xeites,  the  name  given  to  certain  markings  found  in 
some  of  the  oldest  fossil iferous  rocks  (^.^.,  Cambrian  formations), 
and  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  petrified  tracks  of 
worms,  such  as  are  well  seen  in  a  fresh  condition  on  modem  sea- 
beaches.  Many  of  these  tracks  are,  however,  of  doubtful  nature. 
Some  were  described  in  former  years  as  the  actual  fossilised 
bodies  of  the  worms  themselves. 

Ker'eua,  in  the  Greek  myth«  was  the  son  of  Pontus  and 
Gsea,  and  the  husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  fifty  Nereids.  Under  Poseidon  he  ruled  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  daughters,  whose  names  are  variously  given  by 
Homer  (//.  xviii.  39),  Hesiod  (Theog,  240),  and  Pindar  {Isthm, 
vl  8),  were  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Oceanides, 
the  dwellera  in  ocean,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Naiades,  the 
nymphs  of  streams  and  lakes.     See  Nereids. 

Keri,  St.  Filippo  di,  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Florence,  23d  Juhr  1515,  of  a  noble 
family.  In  1533  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  after  completing  his 
studies  and  becoming  a  priest  (1551},  he  devoted  himself  to  works 
of  charity,  and  rained  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  zeaL  N. 
stimulated  greatly  the  revival  of  religious  eamestnesi  within  the 
Catholic  Church  after  the  Reforaiation.     His  good-humour  and 
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ready  wit  made  him  a  universal  favourite,  and  in  Rome  to  this 
day  the  *Good  Filippo*  is  peculiarly  the  *  layman's  saint.'  He 
died  May  26,  1595,  and  was  canonised  by  Gre^^ory  XV.  in  1622. 
See  Faber's  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St,  Philip  Neri  (1850). 

Ne'iium.     See  Oleander. 

Ne'ro,  Roman  Emperor  A.D.  54-68,  was  the  son  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  sister  of  Caligula.  The  term  N.  was  a  cognomen  of  the 
Claudian  gens,  and  signified  in  the  Sabine  tongue  *  brave  and 
vigorous.'  N.'s  original  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; 
but  after  his  mother's  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Cbudius,  her 
uncle,  he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (50  A.D.),  and  his  name  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  N.  Claudius  Cwsor  Drusus  Germanicus.  N. 
was  born  at  Antium,  I5ih  December  37  A.D.  Shortly  after  his 
adoption  by  Claudius,  N.  at  the  age  of  16  married  Oclavia,  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  Messalina.  Seneca  had  been  one  of  his  early 
instructors,  and  under  his  tuition  N.  had  given  evidence  of  a  taste 
for  the  arts  ;  but  he  was  naturally  weak  and  wayward.  On  the 
death  of  Claudius  (54  A.D.),  at  the  announcement  of  Burrhus  he 
was  declared  Emperor  instead  of  Claudius'  own  son,  Britannicus, 
the  rightful  heir.  His  elevation,  instigated  "by  the  prxtorian 
guards,  was  at  once  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  pro- 
vinces. N.  began  his  reii;n  with  promise,  but  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  led  him  rapidly  into  a  life  of  folly  and  crime. 
He  caused  Britannicus  to  be  Ixasely  poisoned  because  he  feared 
him  as  a  rival ;  secured  his  moiher's  assa.vsi nation  to  please  his 
mistress  Popprea  Sabina  (wife  of  Otho,  afterwards  emperor),  to 
marry  whom  he  divorce<l  his  own  wife  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  barrenness,  and  shortly  thereafter  had  her  murdered.  The 
Nemesis  that  pursues  the  villain  did  not  fail  to  overtake  N. 
His  murdered  mother's  i;host  haunted  him  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  Slung  with  remorse  he  strove  to  drown  memory  in  fresh 
liot,  and  condescended  to  the  undiinntied  callings  of  charioteer, 
musician,  and  actor.  Meanwhile  d.\nj;ers  gathered  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  In  60  a.d.  a  comet  appeareii  portending,  it  was 
believed,  some  great  dis;vsier.  In  61  a.d.  occurred  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Britain  under  CJiie-.n  B*.viiHceA,  so^">n  quelle^U  however, 
by  the  vii;orous  action  of  Suetonius  TauUnus.  The  year  A.D. 
62  witnes>ed  the  death  of  Burrhus  the  retirement  of  Seneca, 
and  the  Parthian  war  in  Armenia,  In  the  following  year  the 
city  of  Pomj^ii  was  .ilmost  wholly  destroyevi  by  an  earthquake ; 
while  at  Antium,  to  N.'s  unlx'«unvleil  joy,  Popjxva  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  however  survived  only  a  few  months.  In  64  A-D. 
occurred  the  great  conflagration  at  Rome — a  disaster  due,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  and  SuetoniuN,  to  N.  himself.  N.,  on  the  other 
hand,  threw  the  bl.ime  on  the  Christians,  whom  he  i>crseculed 
with  relentless  fury.  His  next  step  was  to  rebuild  ihe  city  in 
more  than  its  former  mai;nil*jcence,  and  to  rtar  for  himself  a 
gorgeous  p.ilace,  callcvl  from  its  golden  ornaments  Aur^^a  Z\>n:us. 
To  gratify  the  pcv>ple  he  i:Ave  splendivl  shows  and  m.ide  princely 
distribution^  of  corn.  In  (>5  .\.i>.  a  ]^lot  was  formevl  ai^ainst  hmi, 
but  it  >\*as  discovered  and  divulin\l  bv  Milichus,  a  freeviman  of 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Among  the  niany  whose  death  followed 
in  consequence  may  l>e  mentioneil  Seneca  and  Lucnn.  Pop^vea's 
death,  causevl  by  a  kickfrv>m  her  br\Ual  huslund  during  herpre-^- 
n.incy,  came  next.  N.  then  pr\^po>c\l  to  Antonia,  the  vlau^hier 
uf  Clauvlius,  but  she  dcchnevl  hts  suit,  and  on  that  acvx>unl 
surtVievl  death.  He  now  mamcvl  Stanh.i  Messalina,  whose  hus- 
h.ind  he  causeil  to  be  slain.  In  67  .\.l\  he  attendevi  the  Oiymj^ic 
games.  In  6S  .\.n.  the  Gallic  anvl  Sjwuish  Unions  rose  against 
him.  This  was  t'ollowcvl  by  the  detection  of  the  pr.vtorian  i^uards, 
whereujx)n  N.  tU\l  fr\nn  Rome  to  the  house  of  a  freevlm.in  Phaon, 
alx^ut  four  nulcs  ofl",  and  therf  cvMumittevi  suiciiie,  Illh  June 
6S  \.V,  N.'s  briet  lite  is  a  long  c-atalo»j:ue  of  hyj>oc:is:es  and 
crimes ;  and  one  kxithes  to  think  that  such  a  mo:i>:er  of  vice 
should  have  been  the  votary  and  patun  of  i>oclry,  mu,-:c,  and 
sculj»ture. 

Nertchilisk',  a  town  of  E,  Siberi.i.  in  the  province  of  Tnms- 
Iwikali.i,  on  xhc  left  Kank  of  the  Neilcha,  near  its  continence 
with  the  Shilko,  4t*6  mdes  E,  N.E.  of  Kiachta,  Founded  in 
1652  by  the  Cossack  chief  Belekof.  N.  has  an  obser\Mtory  and 
school  of  mines,  and  is  the  centre  oi  an  exten>ive  mmini^  d.sinct 
inhabited  by  Russian  exiles,  and  producing  sdvcr,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
^PP<^»  g^^id,  and  coal.     Pop.  400a 

Ner^va,  IL  Coccius,  Roman  Emj'teror  06-9S  a.d.,  was  either 
a  naiive  of  Namia,  in  Umbrix,  or  N^m  of  Namian  pnnrnt^    The 


date  of  his  birth  was  32  A.D.  He  was  consul  with  Vespisiin 
71  A.D.,  and  with  Domitian  90  A.D.  On  tlie  assassiiuiioo  of 
the  latter  he  was  declared  emperor.  His  mildness,  justice,  anl 
prudence  were  beyond  question ;  but  he  had  not  the  vigoar  iitl 
firmness  to  control  the  turbulence  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  Hj 
nobleness  of  purpose,  and  his  good  sense  were,  however,  eviocsd 
by  his  choice  of  Trajan — then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many— as  his  successor.  N.  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Cs^sir 
and  Germanicus,  and  tranquillity  was  again  restored.  IngS  a.d. 
N.  and  Trajan  were  joint-consuls.  N.  died  27ih  January  9$ 
A.  D.  He  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pyre  shoulder-high  by  iix 
senators,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Ao^nii 
After  his  death  divine  honours  were  decreed  to  him. 

Ner'voiiB  Sys'tem  Is  the  system  of  organs  in  hving  k.n^ 
in  virtue  of  which  they  maintain  relations  with  their  sum»jai- 
ings.  Hence  the  N.  S.  is  said  to  exercise  the  function  of  AV  j- 
tia»f  otherwise  known  as  that  of  Infurvation  or  Jrritabuiir. 
The  function  of  Nutiitum  (q.  v.)  in  living  beings  may  be  saii  ;o 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  itself,  and  to  maintain  ij 
bodily  or  physical  equilibrium.  The  function  of  Repr&iud^^ 
(q.  V.)  brings  the  individual  being  into  relation  with  iti  specie} 
or  race,  while  the  function  of  Relation  or  that  of  the  N.  S.  unites 
the  other  functions  by  governing  and  controlling  them,  aad 
brings  the  organism  into  appreciative  contact  with  its  enviroD- 
ments  and  with  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  In  a  general  surrey 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  N.  S.  we  shall  firstly  indi- 
cate what  are  its  essential  characters;  secondly,  what  are  its 
various  forms  in  animals ;  thirdly,  what  are  the  details  of  inner- 
vatiou  in  the  lowest  animals  and  plants  ;  and,  fourthly,  what  is 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  various  parts  of  the  X.  S  of 
man. 

The  essential  characters  of  a  N.  S.  in  any  animal  may  be 
said  to  comprehend  three  parts  or  sets  of  organs  working  toge- 
ther in  harmonious  adjustment  These  parts  arc  (i)  a  tun-!- 
centre  or  organ  for  the  origination  or  reception  of  nerroa; 
impressions ;  (2)  a  nervous  cord  or  nerve  for  the  transmission  of 
these  impressions  ;  and  (3)  an  organ  or  part  in  which  the  ncrrc 
ends,  or  from  which  impressions  are  conveyed,  and  which  is 
connected  by  the  nerve  with  the  nerve-centre.  In  the  simple*: 
ner>'ous  acts  of  man — illustrating  the  phenomenon  known  coi- 
lectively  under  the  name  of  rejlex  actiati — the  relationship  of 
these  three  jmrts  is  well  shown.  Reflex  action,  or  the  amrlt^ 
nervous  acts  may  take  place  without  consciousness.  As  an  iilns- 
tration  of  reflex  action,  let  us  try  to  determine  the  rath^i^i  oi 
the  simple  action  of  the  closure  of  the  eyelids  with  the  object  0! 
protecting  the  eye.  On  a  blow  being  aimed  at  the  face  ihi: 
eyelids  close  instantaneously,  and  the  action  may  be  said  to  !< 
essentially  automatic.  But  it  is  evident  that  not  withstands  np  ibe 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  act  there  are  involved  in  its  pert orai- 
ance  a  set  of  complex  conditions.  There  has  been  firstly  tna- 
ferred  to  the  brain  or  nerve-centre,  and  to  that  part  of  the  lr::n 
regulating  the  movements  of  the  eyelids,  an  impression  of  dii> 
ger  from  without,  which,  because  it  proceeds  to  the  ncnre-ccrtt, 
may  be  termed  centripetal.  This  impression  in  the  next  pbic 
was  rapidly  transformed  in  the  brain  into  another  imprrs- 
sion  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind,  and  which  proceeded  outward 
or  cent rifit gaily  through  the  nerve^  to  the  eyelids,  caos-: 
their  contractioiL  Thus  the  first  impression  received  frtc 
without  has  been  reflected^  as  it  were,  to  the  organ  conanf" 
whence  the  phenomenon  is  known  as  reJUx  action,  Siml-" 
when  any  substance  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  a  flow  of  ^.■•- •• 
( q.  v.)  is  caused  by  reflex  actioiL  The  contact  of  the  substance  w::i 
the  ner%es  of  the  mouth  produces  an  impression  which  tnvcis u  j 
nerve-centre,  whence  the  impulse  is  'reflected  *  along  therhrrves  :t 
the  salivary  glands  with  the  result  of  stimuUting  these  ot^n  '-'«- 
of  causing  a  tlow  of  saliva.  Nervous  impulses,  however,  do  ^^ 
always  originate  from  out^vard  impressions.  When  an  iJei,  or,  t 
we  term  it,  a  *  thought,*  is  conceived  or  generated  in  the  bnx.  xi 
the  be^^noins  o^  any  simple  act,  such  as  that  of  touching  any  n- 
stance,  the  impression  first  proceeds  from  the  brain  along  u^c 
ner*-es  disturbed  to  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  The  mojclcs  -^^ 
il.ereby  stimiUatcd  to  action  and  the  fingers  arc  broc^ht  in  ox'j^' 
with  the  object  desired.  But  this  forms  only  one  half  of  the  act:  - 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  do  wc  know  that  we  hare  touchcJ  J^ 
object  in  question?  If  we  suppose  that  the  sense  of  to-ch  t. 
the  only  sense  concerned  in  the  process,  as  in  the  case  of  a  i^^r- 
p^rson  who  could  not  *  sec '  that  he  had  touched  the  ol ;«!,  •» 
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bd  tint  on  the  finpn  bdi%  brought  in  contact  with  the  object, 

lU  inqntiiDa  it  reflected  to  the  bnin  or  nerre-centre,  nod 

*t  Ihu'  become  cotudout  Ihnxigh  the  •enutioni  evoked  that 

lie  origiDiI  behest  ol  the  brain  bu  been  obeyedL     Thni  the 

I   cgmnoo  ictt  of  liTc  iovolTe  a  highly  complicated  nerroui  pro- 

I   Rdurt ;  md  there  i>  Ihu  illtutratcd  the  essential  niaoiier  in 

■lucb  the  N.  S.  acts— namely,  in  that  of  producing  impoliet 

!   ■hid)  mvd  oulwardi  and  innrards,  or  vue  vend  (eeHtrifiigai/y 

,   ud  ttnlrifttaHy),  thae  impuliei  not  only  itimulating  organs 

md  pant  to  peTTomi  fuQctioni,  but  enabling  ns  also  to  liecome 

'  inn  of  the  luichaige  by  these  organ*  of  their  varied  functions. 

li  BU  be  remarked,  howcrer,  tliat  impresiioni  are  not  in- 

I   tuitbiy  reflected  to  the  centres  from  which  they  originated,  but 

;   mtffironed  toother  centres  and  be  diffused  to  diitant  parts. 

Is  tlui  my  originally  liraplc  actions  become  exceedingly  com- 


I   pboled,  and  may  occaiionally  defy  analysis  altogethc 

I   ciMntbd  Utribntei  of  a  N.  S.  may  be  summed  up  *~  ' 

— ntthst  it  originates,  conveys,  and  di"'""" 


the  St 


The 


■voui  impres- 
I  iuu  or  impoliei  vrhich  al&ct  the  body  in  bthioni  as  varied  as 
I  ta  ihc  direclioni  of  the  impuliei  themselves, 

("saii^  DOW  to  consider  as  a  second  topic  the  Cemfamtait 

I   Atttmy  tf  Ikt  N.  S.,  we  find  the  lowest  animals  or  Prol«%ea 

I  tl'  v-)i  repreiented  by  spMse*  and  many  microscopic  animal- 

islo,  to  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  nerves  or  ncrvc-centces. 

This  shtencc  of  nerves  in  these  lowest  organisms  is  on  a  pu 

I   inili  ihnr  rodimentary  or  negative  characters  in  other  respects. 

.   Their  bodies,  consiiting  for  the  most  part  of  minute  masses  of 

I  Fnbflatm  (q.  v. ),  exhibit  no  traces  of  digestive  or  circuUtory 

orfuiL    The  simplicity  and  nniformi^  of  their  structure,  in 

■  itori,  forbid  »>  to  expect  in  them  the  highest  elemenU  of  orga- 

I   tiiBlian.    Among  Calatlcratt  animals  (of  vrhich  the  hydite,  sea- 

inemones,  uwpbytes,  jelly-fish,  and  corals  are  example*],  >  N.  S. 

I  ippcan  for  the  first  lime  in  the  animal  world,  as  We  trace  the 

dnctirei  of  its  rocmben  from  lower  to  higher  grades.     In  (he 

I  lower  Ccdenteratei,  such   a*   hydra,  the   loopbylcs,   &c,  no 

I  trues  cf  nerves  can  be  foimd,  and  in  the  sea-anemones;  corals, 

I  Ac,  ibeir  eaistenee  baa  yet  to  be  proved.     Bat  in  some  jelly- 

I  btes  which  are  of  lower  rsuik  than  the  last-mentioned  animals, 

I  ncal  lesearch  hai  revealed  the  preseDce  of  elementary  nerve* 

I  tnoi;  lad  in  the  CUiufiom  {^.  v.),  or  h^heit  Ccelenterates, 

I  npfCKDied  by  BerSt,  Sec,  distinct  nerre-elemeats   have  loi^ 

I  ban  known   to  cxi^      In  EtXmotea  or  Ammind  animals, 

I  repteseatol  In  sea-urchins  {Echini),   starGilies,  holothurians, 

cnuidi,  and  by  many  parasitic  organisms  (i^.,  the  Tapeworm 

I  I')-  v.),  RtiifiTa,  the  Fluke  (q.  v.),  &c),  a  distinct  N.  S.  is 

I  Lviyt  fiMuuL    In   the   sea-urchins  and  other  Echinodermala 

I).  1.)  the   N.   S.  exists  as  a  ring  of  nervons  matter,  bear- 

I  1^  ncrve-massea   or  ganglia,  from  which  nerve-filaments  are 

I  duEiibnted  to  other  parti  of  the  body.     In  inch  animals  at 

'   ibe  Tapeworm,  &c,  there  arc  two  nerve-masiet  in  the  an- 

,  lenot  region  of  the  body  which  send  Slamenta  backwards ; 

oliile  in  the  Rtti^ra  (q.  v.},  or   'wheel  aninulculei,'   there 

i<  1  very  lam  nerve-mass.     Among  antatttst  or  Artiatlatt 

I  uinuli,  the  n!  S.  is  not  only  invariably  present,  but  i*  highly 

ilneloped.     These  ">■"■«''  are  represented  by  worms,  centi- 

ixdet,  insects,   ipideit,  tcorpions,  mites,  crab*,   lobsters,  bar- 

uclei,  aod  other  cmstacegc.    Their  N.  S.  consists  typically  of  a 

I   ilooble  dtain  of  ganelia,  Mtnalcd  in  the  floor  or  ventral  regMn  of 

i   Uie  body,  two  ean^ia  being  in  each  tmaU  or  segment.    This 

I   '^position  of  the  nerve-centres  occurs  m  the  lower  Annolosa. 

I   bat  id  insect*  and  higher  Annulota,  the  double  nerve-chain  may 

'   ud  Dsoally  docs  become  fused  to  form  an  apparently  ungle 

I   chain  with  amt  ganglion  in  each  somite  or  segment  of  the  body. 

I   In  MMmtta  (q.  v.),  the  nervous  axis  shows  two  forms  or  dis- 

positiaai.       In    the   sea-squirts    and    other    lower    molluscs 

,   toly  one  oerve-nass  or  ganglion  appears,  this  being  homo- 

l(J£cu  appMcntly  with  the  supia-cesopbageal  ganglion  of  Annu- 

lea;  bat  in  higher  mollnsca  there  are  well-marked  e*nglia. 

b  Vtruiratr  ■nim»'tj  which  include  the  series  of  '  backboned ' 

,    fcims,  laagfng  from  the  fishes  to  quadrupeds,  and  including 

nan,  the  great   pecnliarity  of  the  nervous  system  consists  in 

Bs  being  tepaimled  bom  the  other  regions  of  the  body,  and 

,    la  its  higner  ipedalisatioD.     The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  togcthei 

,    forming  the  ttr^r^^pital   axit   of   man,  are    thus   enclosed 

ta  a  tabe  fbrmcd  by  the  skull  and   spinal   column,  and  are 

cooniletely  putitioned  off  from  Ibe  general  avily  of  the  body. 

I    la  imtn£otat   animals  no  such  teparalion  take*   place.    A 

Kcood  Derve-tystem,  known  ai  the />m^i<Mr  (wrvMi/J9'r<AR,  lie* 
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genenl  txidy.cavity  of  these  animals.  Regarding  the  appearance 
of  lense-orpin*  in  anloiali,  we  find  ocilli  or  ^gmetU-tfett,  repre- 
senting rudimentary  eyes,  in  the  jelly-fishes,  in  Ccelenlerales,  and 
Echinozoa.  In  the  former,  auditory  vetidei  or  rudimentary 
organs  of  hearing  ore  also  found.  In  Annulosa  both  simple  and 
compound  eyes  are  found,  as  well  a*  auditory  organs,  and 
atUattut  or  feelen  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  inA  presumably 
that  of  taste  as  well  Molluscs  have  usually  eyes  and  auditory 
sacs,  and  in  Vertebrate  animals  the  five  tenses  are  represented  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  degree. 

The  consideration  of  tlK^rwra/ oim/anj' ojuZ/ilyrii'/Et^  of  the 
human  N.  S.  forms  a  fourth  department  of  our  present  inquiry. 
In  the  N.  S.  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  simplest  N.  S.  which  can 
be  examined,  there  would  appear  to  be  two  distinct  elements  dii- 
ceraibie  by  the  microscope.  These  elements  are  :  t,  ntrvt-fiira  i 
— ''  1,  cr^Mbr  or  fettrw/nr  nerve-elements.  The  first  form  tlie 
»  themselves ;  the  last  occur  in  the  nerve-centres  either 
solely  or  mingled  with  the  fibrous  ttructnres.  The  function  of 
the  fibres  appears  Co  be  that  of  transmitting  and  conducting  the 
nervous  impulses,  while  that  of  the  nerve-cells  and  vesicular 
elements  is  probably  concerned  with  the  production  of  the  ner- 
voiu  force  ittel£  In  man  two  great  systems  of  nerves  ate  found. 
The  ctrArf-ifmal  N.  S.  already  mentioned  is  contained  within 
the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  consists  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  The  second  system,  known  as  the  sympaihtlie 
tytttm,  is  situated  within  the  visceral  tube  or  r^on,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  olganglUM  or  nerve  masses  lying  along  the  front 
of  the  spine,  and  having  connection  with  tM  cerebro-spinal 
axis.     From  each  of  these  systems  or  centres  nerves  originate. 

"     <urDt-jSirti  of  which  nerves  are  composed  are  m  reality 
..  tutttla,  forming  disconnected  or  frequently  interlacing 
bundles.     The  bundles  are  connected  by  tissue  in  whidi  the 


Nuvo-Fiiiu.— a,  MeduUUcd  fibre  la  ikt  fresh  sIiU:  4>  sii 

■bowini  lbs  Dudei  it  Ihc  linutiiiK  mcmbnu :  e,  anr«yUiid«  pnjact- 
ini  berand  Ihs  ten  limiliiw  muiikinue  of  a  ibn.  (roB  vhkb  tiM  »• 

ihulh  emcmpina  In  irtejpiUr  drop* ;  4,  fibiv  IrnUd  with  Hetlc  acid ;  /, 
fine  medulUud  fibre  from  bnln,  Ihe  medulUir  »b«t''  luaimi  inlo 
drop],  beiBB  uiuBpponcd  by  any  liniliin  mtmbtane ;  t,  erey  fihrn. 

blood-vessels  of  the  nerves  are  contained.  The  nerve  itself  is 
covered  by  a  delicate  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue  named  the  main- 
Icwma.  Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kind*— the  wMU,  wuthiHaUd, 
or  itari  btnUrtd  fibres  found  in  the  nerves  belonging  to  the 
ceiebro-sinnal  system ;  and  ihe^o/r,  ntn-mtdtUlattd,  or  gtlatinau 
nerve-fibres  found  in  connection  with  the  tytnpalktlit  syttem. 
When  microscopicaUyexanuned,  a  cerebro-ipinal  nerve  is  seen  to 
posset*  an  outer  covering  of  the  connective-tissue  already  men- 
tioned, and  named  ^he  ftnitamum.  Each  nerve  may  be  ^lit  up 
\a\o  faidctiH  or  bundles  of  fibre* ;  and  each  bscicnlus  ma/  m  mm 
be  resolved  into  iu  component  fibres.  Each  fibre  coosis^  of  a 
tubule,  bounded  by  a  clear,  pclludd  membrane  within  whkh  the 
true  turve-ntbilaiut—*  transparent  homogeneous  matter— iscon- 
Uined.  A  nerve-fibie  in  fact  resembles  a  clear  glas*  tube  fiUed 
with  transparent  fluid.  After  death,  or  when  water,  acetic  acid, 
or  other  re-agents  have  been  added  lo  its  substance,  the  nerve- 
fibre  exhibits  a  division  into  three  layei*.  Externally  there  la 
oerve-sheaih ;  ikcxt  comet  the  mtduUary 
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sheath,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann ;  and  inteniaUy  lies  the 
axial  or  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  or  central  band  of  Remak. 
There  also  appears  in  the  dead  nerve-fibre  a  double  outline  that  is 
wanting  in  tne  fresh  state.  That  differences  of  a  very  material 
kind  exist  between  the  various  parts  of  a  nerve,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Thus  the  axis  cylinder  can  be  readily  stained  with  car- 
mine, whilst  the  medullary  sheath  is  impervious  to  it.  The  axis- 
cylinder  is  unaffected  by  chromic  aod,  while  the  medullary 
sheath  is  browned  and  rendered  opaque  by  it  The  meduUated 
fibres  vary  in  size.  The  very  large  ones  measure  about  the 
y^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  those  making  up  the  brain  fibres 
as  seen  in  the  nerves  near  the  spinal  cord  are  much  smaller,  and 
may  not  exceed  the  T^.vith  or  tt.Hv^^  ^^  f^  ^c^  ^  diameter. 

The  second  variety  of  fibres,  named  non-medullated,  is  seen  in 
the  olfactory  and  sympathetic  nerves^  These  fibres  also  occur,  how- 
ever, in  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  These  non-medullated  nerve- 
fibres  consist  of  pale  greyish,  translucent,  and  flattened  fibres,  each 
measuring  from  the  i^th  to  the  T^vth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  do  not  possess  a  double  contour,  and  their  contents  are 
uniform  in  appearance,  while  they  have  no  '  medullary  sheath ' 
or  '  white  substance.'  Nuclei  are  found  in  these  fibres.  Phy- 
siologists are  agreed  that  the  differences  in  structure  and  composi- 
tion clearly  point  to  a  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  two  kinds 
of  nerve-fibres.  Nerve-fibres  usually  run  in  an  uninterrupted 
manner  from  the  nerve-centre  to  their  termination  in  ^^ periphery 
or  outer  portion  of  the  body,  or  in  some  other  part  AncU' 
tomosis,  or  the  union  of  nerves  to  form  plexuses,  is  well  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  plexus  gives  to  a  nerve  a  wider  ana  more  efficient  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  cord.  Nerves  end  in  various  ways,  both 
at  the  periphery  of  the  body  and  in  nerve-centres.  Nerves  supply- 
ing muscles  and  membranes  end  in  fine  plexuses ;  some  end  m 
touch-corpuscles.  Pacinian  bodies,  and  end  bulbs — organs  asso- 
ciated with  the  sense  of  touch.  Those  in  the  e^e  and  ear  ter- 
minate in  special  cells ;  and  in  muscles  special  endmgs  in  niotorial 
emi'flates  have  been  described. 

Tne  second  elements  in  the  N.  S.  have  been  already  alluded 
to  under  the  names  oi cellular  and  vesicular  elements.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  nerve^orpuscles.  The  nerve-centres  are  made  up 
of  these,  along  with  a  proportion  of  fibres.  Nerve-corpuscles, 
which  form  the  essential  parts  of  ganglia,  the  brain,  and  spinal 
cord,  are  in  reality  nucleated  cells  of  a  special  type.  Some  are 
of  simple  form  and  rounded  shape.  Others  give  up  a  process 
at  either  end  {bipolar  cells),  or  numerous  processes  {multipolar 
cells).  These  cells  are  filled  with  fine  granular  matter,  and  are 
nucleated.  Hiere  seems  little  doubt  that  the  processes  or  branches 
given  off  from  nerve-cells  are  means  of  communication  with 
neighbouring  cells. 

In  each  onlinary  nerve  two  sets  of  fibres  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  are  found.  One  is  named  centripetal  or  afferent, 
and  serves  to  convey  impressions  to  the  nerve-centres.  The 
other,  called  centrifugal  or  efferent,  serves  to  convey  impres- 
sions from  the  nerve-centres  to  the  periphery  and  o&er  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body.  The  centrifugal  fibres  have  been  named 
motor  fibres  when  tlie  impulse  they  convey  excites  motion  in 
muscles ;  trophic,  when  they  influence  nutrition  through  stimu- 
lating organs  {e,g,,  salivary  glands)  devoted  to  this  function ;  and 
secretory,  when  they  affect  me  organs  or  membranes  devoted  to 
secretion.  Centrifugal  fibres  are  sensitive  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  sensation  ;  or  inhibitory,  when  they 
produce  a  restraining  effect  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Nerve-fibres  are 
mere  conductors  of  nerve-force.  They  have  no  power  of  generating 
this  force,  and  certain  nerve-fibres  will  only  respond  in  their  own 
part  to  stimuli  of  certain  kind.  Thus  the  optic  nerve  is  affected  by 
light  alone,  and  the  auditory  nerve  only  responds  to  or  is  excited 
by  sound-waves.  Nerve  force  has  been  estimated  to  travel  idong 
nerve-fibres  in  man  at  the  rate  of  about  1 1 1  feet  per  second ;  other 
observers  state  the  rate  at  140  feet  per  second,  while  in  cold- 
blooded animals  the  rate  is  of  necessity  slower.  When  a  nerve 
is  divided,  its  power  of  conducting  impressions  is  destroyed,  and 
it  would  appear,  according  to  Waller,  tnat  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
lying  between  the  point  of  division  and  the  outward  or  periphe* 
nd  end  of  the  nerve  undergoes  changes  of  degenerative  nature. 
The  cut  ends  of  a  nerve,  however,  soon  unite,  and  its  conduc- 
tivity and  functions  are  restored  witli.the  perfection  of  its  physical 
continuity.  The  chief  nerve-centres  are  the  brain  and  spiiial  cord, 
and  the  various  ganglia  or  nerve-masses  formed  in  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems.     The  function 
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of  nerve-centres  is  that  of  prodndng  or  generating  the  nervt-Jmt 
which  is  conveyed  and  transmitted  oy  the  nerres. 

The  cerebro-spmal  and  sympetthenc  nervous  jystewu  laaj  be 
briefly  described  by  way  of  condusiorL    The  former,  as  already 
remarked,  consists  of  the  brain  (Eneephalon)  and  spinal  cord, 
with  the  nerves  {crasual  and  spinal)  which  issue  horn  these 
centres  respectively.    This  sjrstem  is  enclosed  within  the  bony 
case  formea  by  the  skull  and  spinal  column.    The  bnin  oi' 
man,  complicated  as  it  may  appear, 
is  in  reality  constructed  on  a  similax 
plan  to  that  of  all  other  vertebrata. 
The  typical  vertebrate  brain  may  be 
divided!  into  three  chief  regions^-a 
fire,  mid,  and  hind  Mmii— corres- 
ponding to  the  three  divisions  which 
the  organ  exhibits  in  the  course  of 
its  development;  but  for  the  sake  of 
greater  simplicity  we  may  regard  any 
brain  as  consisting  of  some  six  or 
seven  ganglia,  or  nerve-masses,  dis- 
posed in  a  linear  series.    In  many 
fishes  this  elementary  condition  of 
the  brain  is  well  seen.     The  first 
ganglia  are  the  olfactory  lobes,  or 
those  exercisine  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  second  brain  s^ment  is  formed 
by  the  cerebrum  or  true  brain  ;  the 
third  by  the  corpus  striatum  ;  the 
fourth  by  the  optic  loha,  or  those 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  sight ;  the 
fifth  by  the  cerebellum,   or   lesser 
brain ;  the  sixth  by  the/Mf/  Varolii; 
and  the  seventh  by  the  medulla  ob* 
longata,  or  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.      In  some  Am/h$l>u 
(eg,  frogs)  the  cerebral  hemispheres  attain  a  better  development, 
and  appear  in  excess  of  the  other  ganglia.    Reptiles  and  birdi 
have  these  ganglia  still  further  increased  in  size,  and  in  Mam- 
malia, but  most  distinctivelv  in  man,  the  cerebrum,  or  tmebmo, 
overgrows  and  overlaps  all  the  other  portions,  so  that  in  the 
human    subject    the 
two  chief  r^ons  of 
the  brain  are  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum. 
The   weight   of   an 
adult  human  brain  is 
about  3  lbs. — ^varying 
from  48  to  50  oz.    In 
man  it  makes  up  from 
^  to  ^  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  its 

weight  relative  to  that  ^^RM1F#W^  .^k/^#IB  ^l 
of  the  body  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  brain  of 
some  birds  and  some 
of  the  smaller  mon- 
keys. In  absolute 
weight  man's  brain 
exceeds  that  of  all 
animals  except  that  MtsiALS«CTiowoFHaMAiiB«Am.-«.lieda- 
of  the  whale  and  ele-  oblongaU :  *,  pooa  Varolu  ;  c,  touxth  watrc.* 
01  tne  wnaie  ana  eie       ^ .  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^  ^  vieuMca* .  ^.  '»•  ^ 

pnant      Tne  female       behind  it,   corpora  quadrifemiaa;  e.  F****- 

body :  /  opdc  tbafaunns  loolDac  iaio  ike  L-i 
Tcntridc.  and.  ta  froot  of  it.  an  e|ien  p>^C? 
from  the  thnd  to  the  lateral  Tcatnck,  u-^ 
faramtn  ^  Mpmr^g  g,  kft  Uyer  «  »n*=* 
luddum  bouiMiiiictbe  fifth  veatride.  v^  \ 
ncath  it,  the  fonus ;  K  poMcrior  cxtremir  s, 
oorpiu  callosum  above  the  transTcnc  ^^^  < ' 
optic  nerve;  k,  pituitary  body;  4  ooc  o<  i^ 
corpora  alfaicantia. 


Drain  weighs  on  the 
average  less  than  that 
of  the  male.  Cuvier's 
brain  weighed  64  oz. , 
Goodsir  the  anato- 
mist's weighed  ^7^ 
oz.,Dr.Abercrombie's 


63  oz.,  and  that  of  Sir  . 

J.  Y.  Simpson  54  oz.  Theccrebram  is  the  seat  of  intelligeneesoc 
will.  Although  the  systems  of  mind-localisation  hitherto  focvn 
are  more  or  less  deficient,  yet  the  physiology  of  the  bfim  is  bep»- 
ning  to  be  well  understood,  so  that  in  a  few  ycais  we  may  nope  i^ 
possess  very  definite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  <^' 
fcrent  parts  of  the  brain.  The  cerebellum  dkcfaaigcs  the  fiintJ-^^ 
of  co-crdkuUing  the  mevemMnts  of  the  body.  When  ^MSiBca- 
of  the  brain  is  removed  from  an  animal,  it  remains  pcrfDOl;  ^' 
telligent ;  eaU,  and  otherwise  exhibiu  normal  actioos;  btti  "> 
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movements  are  erratic  and  indeterminate,  and  it  appears  to  have 
lost  ail  power  of  harmonising  or  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  its 
oiuscles.  From  the  brain  la  pairs  of  cranud  nerves— 9  pairs 
accotding  to  English  anatomy— are  given  off.  These  nerves, 
with  their  names  and  distribution,  may  be  thos  tabulated  :~ 


LFtf. 

n  • 
ni  „ 

IV.    , 
V.   • 

n  .. 


NAMB. 

Olfactory. 
Optic 

UOTOaOCULL 
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\    — 4IhU  of  imcll. 
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The  xpinal  cord  extends  in  man  from  ^<t  foramen  magnum^  or 
hinder  aperture  of  the  skull,  to  a  point  opposite  the  body  of  the 
itt  lumbar  vertebra.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  15  to  18  inches, 
and  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  flattened  on  its  front  and  hinder 
forfaccs.  It  is  enlarged  {brachial  or  cervical  enlargenuni)  be- 
tween the  3rd  cerrical  and  ist  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  again 
{lumhar  enlarfemeni)  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  From 
the  former  pomt  the  nerves  of  the  ujyper  limbs,  and  from  the 
latter  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  are  gtven  off.  The  spinal  cord 
M  divided  through  its  length  almost  completely  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  which 
'  are  united  in  the  middle 

line  by  a  commissure. 
The  anterior  fissure  sepa- 
rating these  is  shallower 
than  ^t  posterior.  Each 
half  of  the  cord  is  further 
StcTtoR  OF  Spinal  Cord  and  iti  Nerves,  marked   by    two   longi- 

H«i.ln«rTe.r,ga»gho«oopo.Unornx>L^^    ^^   ^j^^    .^    ^ 

ilender  filament  named  the/ZaMv  termimale,  which  is  Surrounded 
00  each  tide  by  nerves  forming  the  cauda  eouina,  A  minute 
canal,  formed  as  already  described  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  cord ;  this  canal 
being  lined  by  a  layer  oialiatedefitMialccih  (see  Epitheuum). 
Ilie  cord  consists  oigrey  and  of  w^^  nervous  matter.  The  lat- 
ter lies  to  the  outside,  and  forms  the  coiumns.  The  grey  matter 
is  internal  and  is  surrounded  by  the  white.  It  exhibits  a  crescen- 
tic  shape  in  each  half  of  the  cord.  The  proportions  of  grey 
to  white  matter  vair  in  different  parts  of  tne  cord,  the  latter 
increasing  in  extent  from  below  upwards,  and  being  most  plenti- 
h\  m  the  neck-region.  The  spmal  cord  contains  both  nerve 
6bces  and  nerve-ceUs.  The  white  matter  is  fibrous  in  its  nature; 
tJie  grey  matter  contains  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
oerre-fibres,  and  nerve<ells.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  position 
of  the  grey  and  white  matter  in  the  brain  is  reversed  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  cord  1  the  grey  matter  being  external  in  the 
bnia,  and  the  white  being  intemaL  The  grey  and  white  sub- 
liances  of  the  nervous  centres  appear  to  luive  widely  different 
functions.  The  grey  matter  appem  to  be  that  through  which 
sensation  is  alone  manifested,  whilst  motor  impressions  are  also 
conveyed  by  the  grey  substance.  The  white  matter,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  convey  motor  impressions  only.  The  spmal 
nerva,  originating  from  the  spinal  cord,  number  31  pairs. 
Picy  pa^  outwards  to  supply  the  various  parts  of  the  body 


through  the  intervertebral  foramina^  or  special  apertures  existing 
between  the  vertebra.  The  6rst  8  pairs  are  named  cervical;  then 
follow  12  dorsal^  5  lumbar,  and  5  sacral  pairs,  and  i  coccy- 
geal pair.  Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  named  re- 
spectively anterior  and  posteriof^-^t  latter  being  the  larger  of 
tne  twa  The  posterior  root  bears  a  ganglion,  and  just  behind 
the  ganglion  the  fibres  of  the  two  roots  fuse  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  spinal  nerve.  Sir  Charles  Bdi*s  great  dis- 
covery of  the  functions  of  the  two  roots  revolutionised  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  N.  S.  He  discovered  by 
experiment  that  it  Uie  posterior  roots  of  one  of  the  spinal 
nerves  supplying  the  limos  be  divided  in  a  living  animal,  the 
animal  wUl  lose  all  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves, 
while  the  power  of  motion  will  remain  unimpaired.  But 
if  the  anterior  root  be  cut  and  the  posterior  left  intact,  the  animal 
will  lose  all  power  of  motion  in  the  part,  but  will  retain  its  sen- 
sation or  feeling.  This  discovery  clearly  showed  that  the  emte* 
rior  ftbra  of  the  spinal  nerves  supply  power  of  motion  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  while  the  posterior  roots 
supply  sensation*  Hence  these  roots  are  named  motor  and  sen- 
sory  roots  respectively.  In  every  spinal  nerve  we  therefore  find 
fibres,  the  function  of  which  is  to  convey  impressions>viPf  the 
nerve-centres  (cord  or  brain,  or  both)  to  outward  parts,  these 
being  motor  fibres ;  and  others  which  transmit  impressions  to 
the  nerve-centres ;  these  latter  being  sensory  fibres.  The  corres- 
pondence of  these  names  with  the  temui  centripetal  and  centri' 
fugal,  already  defined,  is  apparent 

The  Sympathetic  N,  &  consists  of  two  nervous  cords  bearing 
ganglia,  and  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  Each 
cord  extends  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
spine.  In  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  of  the  spine,  one 
ganeUon  exists  almost  for  each  pair  of  spixial  nerves,  and  each  of 
the  latter  nerves  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic  system  by 
connecting  twigs.  Below  the  two  sympathetic  cords  unite  in  a 
ganglion  namea  the  ganglion  impar,  lying  in  front  of  the  coccyx, 
lliere  are  three  ganglia  in  the  neck.  From  this  system  of  nerves 
branches  are  supplied  to  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  other 
viscera,  and  especially  to  the  blood-vessels  ;  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  latter  constituting  the  vaso-motor  nerva.  Summed  up 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
system  may  be  said  to  include  the  regulation  of  these  processes 
which  are  involuntary,  or  not  imder  the  command  of  the  will 
Thus  the  vaso-motor  nerves  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  certain  branches  of  the  sympathetic  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  heart ;  and  the  movements  of  the  viscera  in 
digestion  appear  to  be  controlled  chiefly  by  fibres  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  system. 

Dtseases  of  the  N.  S. — ^In  a  strictly  scientific  classification  of 
disease  it  would  probably  be  found  tnat  the  ^[reater  number  of 
diseases  with  which  the  human  frame  is  afflicted  are  diseases 
of  tfie  N.  S.,  either  depending  on  primary  lesions  or  secon- 
dary affections;  but  many  of  these  diseases  are  necessarily 
obscure  during  life,  and  this  obscurity  is  often  not  removed 
tiy  post-mortem  examinations,  so  that  a  strictly  scientific  classi- 
fication is  impossible  with  our  present  means  of  diagnosis.  The 
following  are  the  principal  aiseases  of  the  brain : — Cerebral 
anamia  nuy  be  due  to  sudden  haemorrhage,  to  diseases  of 
debility,  or  to  insufficient  diet,  the  symptoms  beixig  giddiness, 
ringing  and  bussing  in  the  ears,  paleness,  faintness,  and 
sometimes  convulsions  and  coma.  Cerebral  congestion  may  be 
active  or  passive,  as  in  diseases  which  obstruct  the  circulation. 
In  the  active  form  the  capillaries  and  large  blood-vessels  are 
enlarged,  and  in  the  passive  form  the  veins  are  generally  dis- 
tend&  In  both  conditions  there  is  pain,  giddiness,  and  con- 
fiasion  of  intellect,  but  in  the  former  there  is  in  addition  irrita- 
bility and  sleeplessness,  and  in  the  latter  mental  torpor  and 
drowsmess.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis,  occluding  the  vessels 
at  a  point  b^ond  the  circle  of  Willis,  lead  to  red  softening 
and  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  In 
embolism,  which  is  usually  associated  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  the  onset  is  sudden,  but  in  thrombosis,  depending  on 
advanced  age,  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  symptoms 
are  slowly  developed.  Degeneration  of  the  brain  substance^  or 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels ;  miliary  or  larger  aneurisms,  and  dis- 
eased states  of  the  blood,  as  in  purpura,  may  cause  rupture  of 
the  vessels  and  extravasation  of^  blood.  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  Meningitis  (q.  t.)»  affects  secon- 
darily the  brain  substance,  and  the  brain  substance  itself  may  be 
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inflamed,  causing  Cerebritis  or  EfUiphalUis  (q.  v.).  These  dis- 
eased conditions  frequently  terminate  in  dropsy  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  as  in  Hydrocephalus  (q.  v.).  Tumours  of  the  brain 
may  be  vascular,  parasitic,  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic, 
and  in  addition  to  their  own  specific  action,  they  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  brain,  which  in  health  nearly  fills  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  grey  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  tissue,  with  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  in 
areas  here  and  there.  In  cerebral  softening,  variously  designated 
white,  yellow,  or  non-inflammatory  softening,  the  nerve  cells 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  in  red  or  inflammatory  softening 
the  nerve  substance  is  disintegrated  and  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation.  See  also  Sclerosis.  Diseases  of  the 
N.  S.,  having  their  seat  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  spinal  meningitis, 
and  myelitis  ;  hamorrhages  into  the  spinal  cord ;  congestion,  and 
softening.  Cerebrospinal  fever,  sometimes  called  epidemic  cerebro- 
spineU  meningitis,  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Neuralgia  is  the  term  used  to  denote  those  diseases  of  the 
N.  S.  which,  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  not  due 
to  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  but  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  nerves  themselves.  Different  names  are  given 
to  these  diseases,  according  to  the  nerves  affected,  or  to  their 
site.  Thus  we  have  tic-doloureux,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and 
pleurodynia.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the  N.  S.  of  an  obscure 
nature,  which  are  referable  to  Hysteria  (q.  v.)«  Spinal  irrita- 
tion, or  spinal  tenderness,  is  an  affection  of  this  class,  and  as  it 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  distinct  conditions,  such  as  disease 
of  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  viscera,  &c.,  its  diagnosis  is  not  very  definite. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  N.  S.  are  described  under  their 
respective  names,  as  Apoplexy,  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  Sunstroke, 
Paralysis,  Tetanus,  Hydrophobia,  Hysteria,  &c  See  Romberg 
on  Diseases  of  the  N.  S.,  translated  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  and 
Diseases  of  the  N,  S.,  by  Dr.  Althaus  (Lond.  1877). 

Ness  (Scand.  nas,  *  a  nose  or  cape '),  a  frequent  suffix  of  the 
Norse  names  bestowed  by  the  old  sea-rovers  on  the  spits  and 
headlands  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts,  as  Sheemess,  Fife 
Ness,  and  Caithness,  Grinez  in  France,  and  the  Naze  in  Essex. 
Norway  presents  us  with  variants  of  the  same  word. 

Ness,  Looh  (Gael.  Make  of  the  waterfall'— probably  of 
Foyers),  in  Invcrncss-shire,  Scotland,  extends  in  the  valley  of 
Glcnmore  for  a  distance  of  24  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  no- 
where exceeds  2  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  130  fathoms  deep,  on 
account  of  which  it  never  freezes.  The  Morriston,  Oich,  and 
Foyers  (q.  v.)  are  its  chief  feeders,  and  it  is  drained  into  the 
Moray  Firth  by  the  river  Ness.  The  scenery  of  the  loch, 
though  wild  and  impressive,  lacks  in  variety. 

Nesselro'de,  Karl  Robert,  Ooiint,  a  celebrated  Russian 
diplomatist  of  German  descent,  was  born  14th  December  1780, 
at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  was  Russian  ambassador.  He  be- 
came an  attiuA^  of  the  Russian  Emb.assy  at  Berlin  (1802),  passed 
to  Stuttgart,  thence  to  the  Hague  (1S04),  and  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  became  (1807)  counsellor  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris. 
After  the  rupture  in  181 2  he  was  made  a  secretary  of  state.  He 
actively  promoted  the  treaties  between  the  allied  Powers  of  1813 
and  1014,  signing  the  Peace  of  Paris  (30th  May  1814),  and 
played  a  prominent  part  at  the  congresses  of  Vienna,  Aachen, 
Troppau,  loiibach,  and  Verona.  In  1821  N.  became  Foreign 
Minister,  and,  amid  the  political  complications  of  the  next  thirty 
years,  he  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  influence  of  Russia. 
In  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  his  race  he  favoured  the 
*  German  party'  in  the  Russian  empire.  In  1829  he  was  made 
Vice-Chancellor,  ami  in  1844  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1S53  N.  counselled  a  pacific  policy.  He 
resigned  office  20th  March  1856,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  23d 
March  1862.  His  Auli^biogpathv,  written  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death.    A  German  version  appeared  in  1S66. 

Nest  (Old  Eng.  nest ;  Comp.  Welsh  nyth,  Gael,  nead,  Lat. 
nidtis,  and  Sans,  nitia\  the  'name  given  to  the  structures  which 
various  animals  prepare,  either  as  a  habitation,  or  for  the  pro- 
duction and  upbringing  of  their  young,  or  for  both  of  these 
Curposes.  It  is  of  course  in  the  case  of  birds  that  the  art  of  N.- 
uilding  is  best  seen.  The  variety  of  form,  materials  employed, 
and  situations  selected  for  the  N.,  would  require  a  large  volume 
for  their  full  treatment.     Every  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the 


perfection  of  this  art  in  birds,  from  the  simple  cavity  sco.;xM 
out  in  the  ground  by  many  sea-birds,  to  the  wonderful  product 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  tailor  birds.  Among  Mammalia  (q.  t.) 
some  species  of  mice  and  other  Rodents  (such  as  squirrels, 
&c. )  make  nests,  and  under  this  designation  may  perham  be 
also  included  the  structures  of  certain  monkeys  {e.g.,  orang-* 
in  trees.  Some  reptiles  {e.^.,  particular  species  of  snakes  ari 
lizards)  are  known  to  collect  materials  and  to  anantje  tbe^ 
in  a  rough  fashion  around  their  eggs ;  and  among  the  fibhes  the 
familiar  sticklebacks  are  true  N. -building  forms.  The  gob  es 
goramy,  and  other  fishes  also  construct  nests  of  rude  character. 
Among  Invertebrata,  various  insects  {e.g.,  wasps,  bees,  hometN 
ants,  termites,  &c.)  are  well  known  as  N. -builders.  Some  ?p  ier? 
{e.g.^  the  mason-spiders)  build  habitations  of  very  definite  kind,  I 
and  the  well-known  trap-door  spiders  {Afygale)  constnict  1 
true  N.,  the  aperture  of  which  is  provided  with  a  movable  lii 
The  Argyroneta,  a  water  spider,  builds  a  N.  in  the  form  of  a  div- 
ing-bell, and  ascends  periodically  to  the  surface  for  a  supply  of  air. 

Nes'tor,  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and  husband  of  Euryd^ce 
according  to  one  legend  ;  according  to  another,  of  Anixibia,  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus.  Heracles  invaded  the  dominion  cf 
Neleus  and  slew  all  his  sons  except  N.,  who  had  taken  refug? 
among  the  Geronians.  N.  's  prowess  was  conspicuous  in  the  wa:^ 
with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Centaurs.  According  toOrd. 
he  was  engaged  in  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  His  fame,  however,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  is  celebrated  is  the 
wisest  of  all  the  heroes  who  went  against  Troy.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  thither  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  and  to  have  been 
the  most  excellent  and  eloquent  adviser  among  the  chiefs,  Ulysses 
not  excepted.  After  the  (all  of  Troy  N.  was  privileged  to  reti:ra 
to  his  own  land,  to  rule  over  a  peaceful  people,  and  to  enj  y 
a  ripe  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  intelligent  sons. 
Pylos  in  Messenia  claimed  to  be  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  ih*. 
house  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  lived  was  shovi-n  there 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

NeBto'rians,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  early  Church,  denved 
their  name  from  Nestorius  (q.  v.),  who  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  under  the  presidency  of  Cyril  of  Ala- 
andria,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  bishops  When  they 
arrived  they  elected  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  their  president,  ana 
deposed  Cyril  and  his  principal  abettor,  Memnon  of  £phesd>, 
who,  however,  were  reinstated  by  the  Emperor.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  separation  of  the  Church  in  the  East  from  the 
rest,  especially  Egypt  There  was  a  wont  of  onanimitr,  how- 
ever, among  the  Onentals,  which  proved  a  source  of  weakne^^ 
in  the  contest.  Thus  Rabulas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  interdictM 
the  writings  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  MopsuestA 
which  were  the  source  of  Nestorius*  opinions.  Great  opp-^sit  n 
to  this  was  offered  by  the  theological  school  in  Edessa,  and  wher^ 
some  of  the  teachers  betook  themselves  to  Persia  thej  were 
confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  Nestorionism  by  BanccuN 
bishop  of  Nisibis  (435-489).  The  school  of  Edessa  was  nr.i.iy 
destroyed  in  4S9,  and  those  connected  with  it  fled  to  Vtzv^ ; 
and  Pheroses,  king  of  that  country  (461-488),  favoured  the  ^pa- 
ration  of  the  Persian  Church  from  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
political  reasons.  They  called  themselves  Chaldean  Chnsiuns.  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  N.  from  their  opponents ;  bat  they  also  sprtad 
into  India,  where  they  took  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians,  tLA 
even  into  China  and  Tartary.  They  still  exist  in  the  East,  bci 
now  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Romish  Church  on  the  Incarna- 
tion, although  they  express  the  doctrine  in  different  terms,  ^ee 
Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  der  KircktngeschichU  (Eng.  trans.  1S55V 

Nesto'riuB,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  The-xi^r? 
of  Mopsuestia,  who,  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  had  maintains: 
the  complete  human  nature  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  the  Mon> 
physitism  (q.  v.)of  Appolinarius  (q.  ▼.),  was  bishop  orpatni'tT 
of  Constantinople  from  A-D.  428.  He  sympathised  with  th.-e 
who  wished  distinctly  to  separate  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  frni 
fear  of  annihilating  the  divine  nature  by  lowering  it,  or  of  anni- 
hilating the  human  nature  by  taking  from  it  any  of  its  distioctivr 
elements.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  m  4:^ 
preached  against  the  use  of  the  phrase  Theotokos  1*. Mother  c: 
God ')  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  God  could  nc-i  be 
said  to  be  bom  of  a  homan  creature.  N.  afterwards  maintamri 
the  view  of  the  presbyter.  He  held  that  the  divine  and  iz'.^ 
human  natures  of  Christ  ought  to  be  distinctly  separated,  ana 
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aumitted  onJT  a  junction  of  the  two  and  an  indwelling  of  the 
Deity.  C^l,  jMitnaich  of  Alexandria,  at  once  came  forward  as 
the  champion  <»  orthodoxy,  and  maintained  the  perfect  union  of 
(he  two  natures.  N.,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Cyril,  accused  the 
btter  of  confooading  the  two  natures  of  Jesus.  Cyril,  however, 
laoceeded  in  enlisting  Celestinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  incit- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  Western  Church  generally,  against  N., 
by  misrepresenting  his  doctrine  as  a  form  of  Pelagianism  (q.  t.)  ; 
and  both  at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome  he  was  accused  of  heresy. 
To  settle  the  dispute  the  Emperor  (Theodosius  II.)  conyoked  an 
(Ecufflcniatl  Coottcil  at  Ephesus  (431),  which  condemned  N. 
(who  afterwards  died  in  exile,  440),  and  decreed  that  Christ  was 
u  the  same  time  God  and  man,  and  that  in  the  unity  of  his 
penoQ  the  two  substances,  divine  and  human,  were  not  simply 
annexed  hut  united. 


VatU,  Xd'ible  Birds',  are  the  gelatinous  nests  of  probably 
more  than  one  species  of  ColUcalui\i\x6&^  closely  allied  to  the 
s«%llow,  and  Icnown  as  the  saUuiganes.  The  birds  are  found 
«.de'spretd  over  Eastern  Asia,  the  Indian  Ar^pelago,  and  many 
a(  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  they  attach  theur  nests  to  rocks 
and  ctTes.  The  nests  are  small,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and 
are  composed  of  gelose,  a  gummy  substance  simiUur  to  what 
u  obtained  from  a  species  of  seaweed.  Th^  are  taken  thrice 
yearlj,  and  two  months  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  the  swallow 
in  coostiucting  a  new  abode.  The  Chinese  esteem  R  B.  N.  a 
▼ery  great  luxury  in  soups,  paying  from  3O6.  to  £,^  per  lb.  for 
them.  An  extensive  and  profitable  trade  in  the  nests  is  carried 
oa  between  sereral  of  the  £.  Indian  Islands,  Siam,  and  Chinese 
ports.  The  annual  value  of  the  £.  B.  N.  introduced  into  China 
u  estimated  at  £200^00, 

Het  (Old  Eng.  im/,  nyt,  from  cnytan^  '  to  knit ; '  Ger.  wit), 
X  me>hed  fabric,  made  with  twine  or  thread,  used  for  catdiing 
f^  or  birds,  for  protecting  garden  beds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Fishing-nets  were  inade  in  remote  ages,  as  is  proved 
^7  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  oldest  known  writing  and 
their  representation  on  the  wall-paintings  of  ancient  ^ypt. 
Ml  varieties  of  nets  are  mentioned  by  classical  authors,  and 
among  these  two  answering  to  the  casting-net  and  sea-net 
of  modem  tunes,  frequently  occur.  The  same  process  of 
making  nets  hj  hand,  namely,  mtting,  was  no  doubt  pursued 
ID  tncient  as  m  modem  times.  Netting  consists  in  forming 
a  Ime  of  string  into  a  series  of  regular  meshes  in  rows  and 
knotting  the  twine  at  every  intersection.  The  instrument*, 
1^  for  this  purpose  are  the/tif,  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  flat 
nler,  and  the  needle,  a  wooden  tool  resembling  at  each  end  a 
tvopronged  fork,  round  which  the  twine  is  wound  lengthwise. 
IxKps  are  formed  bj  the  aid  of  the  former  implement,  and 
by  passing  the  latter  through  these,  the  interlacing  and  knot- 
ting are  effected.  Knotting  prevents  any  alteration  in  size  of 
the  indiridual  meshes,  and  affords  security  against  injury  to 
one  or  more  of  them  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the  adjoining 
meshes  m  retaming  objects  caught  in  them.  Hand-netting 
fonoed  at  one  time  an  miportant  branch  of  industry  in  many 
cf^  towns,  but  except  in  a  few  isolated  fishing-viUages  it  is 
now  seldom  practised.  Notwithstanding  their  cheapness,  hand* 
cade  nets  were  unable  to  compete  with  madiine-made  nets, 
▼hxh  now  axe  principally  manufactured  by  beautifully-contrived 
machinciy,  at  Musselburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  and  other  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  at  Bridport  in  England.  Within  a  few  years 
c'.tton  has  been  introauced  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax 
.cr  net-making.  Nets  of  cotton  possess  advantages  in  lightness, 
'Visibility,  and  ease  of  working  in  water  over  the  stout  and 
^eavy  hcmp-neti.  Hempen  twmc  is,  however,  more  durable 
tan  cotton,  and  the  best  quality  from  Manilla  is  still  retained 
vl  ^'^^^  °*^  Hem|>en  nets  are  preserved  and  strengthened 
rjy  oposure  to  the  action  of  oak-bark  or  catechu  liquor,  while 
'Y^  of  cotton  are,  when  new,  treated  with  linseed-oil,  and 
if  cnrards  « barked '  or  dressed  with  tar.  The  different  kinds  of 
h  .  mg.nets  and  their  special  uses  are  detailed  under  the  head 
Ft'^Hutns. 

Veth'erlaada,  Kingdom  of  the  (Dutch  Nederlanden,  <  low 
^ ;  OtJcNiedeHamde  ;  Fr.  /teyj  Bat),  or  Holland,  is  bounded 
^  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  E,  by 
Khemsh  Prussia  and  Hannover,  in  lat  50*  46'— 53*  36'  N.,  tod 
«» wog.  3*  M— 7*  16'  E.  lu  extreme  lengtii  firom  N.  to  S.  b 
19s  mdea,  and  ito  breidth  fzom  Ei  to  W.  iio^  while  the  coast 


line,  including  the  Zuider  Zee  and  lesser  indentations,  has  a 
length  of  some  500  miles.  Luxemburg  (q.  v.)  has  a  separate 
constitution  and  legislature.  The  areas  and  populations  were 
as  follows,  accordi^  to  an  official  return  at  ist  January  1876 : — 


Frovuieefr 

Areas  in  Sq- 
Miles. 

Pop^  X876. 

Chief  Towns. 

Brabant,  North 

G«ldcriand 

Holland,  North 

Holland,  Sooth 

Zedand 

Utrecht 

Friesland          .       . 

Orenrasel 

Grontngen         . 

Drenthe    •               . 

Limbuxg   •       .       . 

1960 

1964 

955 

ii6a 

68t 

533 

1253 
ia83 

9x5 
10x7 

840 

45X.095 
448,8ao 
74«,i6j 

x85,6a8 
184,084 
3331804 

afiS.  *44 
338,663 
sxa,aax 
333,569 

Bois-Ie-Duc 
Arnhem. 
The  Hacue. 
Haarlem. 

Middlehuts* 

UtrechL 

Leeuwarden. 

Zwolie. 

GroningeB. 

Aasen. 

Maastricht 

ia,56a 

3.809,597 

Physical  Aspect. — ^The  southern  and  greater  portion  of  the  N., 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  is  irregularly 
shaped,  and  in  surface  is  both  level  and  low.  Dutch  landscape 
is  tame,  but  has  a  certain  quiet  pastoral  beauty.  The  wide 
expanses  of  meadow,  clad  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  richly 
stocked  with  herds  of  well-fleshed  kine^  are  intersected  by 
canals,  and  relieved  by  quaint  windmills  and  clusters  of  trees. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  the  canals  are  fringed  with  willows 
and  poplars,  and  the  characteristic  villas  are  girt  with  gsudensand 
parlu.  The  N.  are  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  mam  branches 
mto  which  the  Rhine  separates  soon  after  leaving  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, namely  the  Waal  and  the  Lek,  which  enclose  the  long  fer- 
tile tract  of  Betuwe  ('  good  meadow  land ; '  Lat  Batavid).  The 
Maas,  after  a  northerlv  course  through  Limburg  and  Brabant, 
flows  W.  and  joins  the  Waal  opposite  Groningen  and  a  little  above 
Biesbosch ;  while  the  Lek,  some  6  miles  below  the  point  of  its  de- 
parture from  the  Waal,  sends  off  the  Ijssel  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  From  Belgium  in  the  S.W.,  HoUand 
receives  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  which  at  once  separates  into 
the  Ooster  Scheldt  and  De  Hond  or  Wester  Scheldt  (more  cor- 
rectljr  N.  and  S.  Scheldt).  The  estuaries  of  these  large  rivers, 
split  into  a  maze  of  streams,  encircle  a  cluster  of  in-shore  islands, 
of  which  thechief  are  Voome^  Goeree,  Schouwn,  N.  and  S.  Beve- 
land  and  Walcheren.  The  principal  channels  by  which  the  Waal 
finds  its  way  to  the  North  Sea  are  the  Holland  Diep,  dividing 
into  the  Haringvliet  and  Kammer,  and  the  Oude  Mais,  which  joins 
the  streams  into  which  the  Lek  divides.  The  islandi  of  the  N. 
are  simply  parts  of  the  low-lying  coast,  cut  off  by  the  riven  when 
their  courses  have  been  changed  by  floods.  The  Biesbosch  ('rush- 
bed  'X  a  waste  of  morass  and  waters,  through  which  the  Waal 
sends  oart  of  its  waters  to  the  Holland  Diep,  was  formed 
by  the  oreaking  of  a  sea-wall  in  1421,  when  73  villages  were  laid 
under  water.  The  Zuider  2^  (q.  v.),  which  occupies  almost  the 
heart  of  Holland,  and  is  a  shallow  bay,  80  miles  long,  and  40 
broad,  and  1365  sq.  miles  in  extent,  was  formed  out  of  an  inland 
lake  by  successive  invasions  of  the  sea,  which  culminated  in  a 
ereat  flood  in  1247.  The  islands  at  its  mouth — ^Texel,  Vlie- 
land,  Tetschelling,  and  Ameland — stretching  N.E.  in  a  chain 
from  the  peninsula  of  N.  Holland,  are  merely  the  unsubmerged 
rising  grounds  of  the  original  plain.  In  the  extreme  N.,  and 
partly  separating  Holland  from  Hannover,  is  the  Dollart  Zee,  an 
mlet  formed  in  1277  by  a  flood  which  destroyed  33  villaees  and 
100^000  lives.  In  many  parts  of  the  N.  the  surface  is  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  caiul  or  river,  and  even  of  the  sea ;  and 
this  is  the  chief  cause  of  frequent  inundations.  A  ereat  part 
of  the  coast  is  defended  by  sand-hills  about  50  Feet  high, 
and  these  the  natives  protect  by  sowing  them  with  binding 
grasses.  In  other  places  enormous  dykes  have  been  built  at  the 
public  expense^  some  of  granite  blocks  from  Norwav.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  these  barriers ;  e,g,,  the  stork  is 
protected  by  law,  because  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  frogs  and  worms 
which  injure  the  sand-hills.  Dykes  are  also  budt  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  riven,  with  sluices  at  intervals,  by  means  of 
which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Much  of  the  area  formerly  covered  by  lakes  has  been 
drained  and  rendered  arable,  and  such  tracts  are  called  '  polden.' 
The  only  \u^  portions  of  the  country  still  unused  for  agricul* 
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lure  or  giaziiig  are  ihe  Bouitaiii^cr  moraas  in  ilie  N.,  and  ihe 
sandy  heath  of  Peel  in  the  S.E.  Only  in  Gelderland  are  there 
any  hills,  and  these  are  of  but  slight  elevation. 

Hydrography, — Without  any  considerable  river  entirely  within 
her  own  borders,  Holland  possesses  in  the  branches  of  the  Rhine 
and  MaaSi  supplemented  as  these  are  by  extensive  canals,  a  more 
complete  system  of  water  communication  than  any  other  country. 
Of  the  canals,  the  principal  are  the  North  Holland  Canal,  52 
miles  long,  120  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  deep,  connecting  Amster- 
dam with  the  North  Sea  at  Helder ;  the  Voome  Canal,  from 
Voorne  to  Hclvoetsluis,  shortening  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam  ; 
and,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  the  North  Sea  Canal, 
or  Amsterdam  Canal,  giving  Amsterdam  a  direct  waterway  of 
only  15  miles  to  the  North  Sea  through  the  Y,  the  Wijkermeer, 
and  the  narrow  Neck  of  Holland.  This  great  work,  now  (1877) 
nearing  completion,  is  14  miles  long,  90  feet  broad,  and  25  feet 
deep,  and  terminates  in  a  large  artificial  harbour  formed  by  piers 
of  concrete.  The  draining  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  into  the 
canal  will  set  free  extensive  polders.  In  this,  and  similar  works, 
the  drainage  is  now  assisted  by  powerful  Appold  centrifugal  and 
force  pumps.  Another  triumph  of  hydraulic  engineering  in 
Holland  was  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.),  completed 
in  1852.  Recently  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drain  the 
southern  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee  (q.  v.),  and  the  task  is  likely  to 
be  taken  up  by  Government  before  long.  The  construction  and 
maintenance  of  canals  and  dykes  are  intrusted  to  the  officers  of 
the  Waterstaat,  who  expend  about  half  a  million  sterling. 

CliniaU,  Botany^  and  Agriculture, — The  climate  is  humid  and 
variable,  and  to  foreigners  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous.  Cold 
foggy  weather  is  sometimes  quickly  followed  by  great  heat, 
bringing  with  it  agues  and  fevers.  The  winds  blow  almost 
incessantly,  and  occasionally  with  great  violence,  overwhelming 
the  land  with  fogs.  The  sky  is  generally  overcast,  there 
being  rarely  more  than  forty  bright  days  in  the  year.  Winter 
is  usually  severe,  and  though  little  snow  falls,  the  frosts  are 
intense.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Amsterdam  is  49"  8', 
while  in  winter  it  is  36*  6',  and  in  summer  64**  4';  the  yearly  rain- 
fall is  26  inches,  and  number  of  rainy  days  170.  Although  there 
are  no  natural  forests,  plantations  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  &c.,  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Aquatic  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  are  un- 
usually numerous.  Holland  has  been  called  the  China  of  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  great  skill  and  industry  required  to  render  the 
natural  resources  adequate  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  near  the  coast  is  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  turf,  in  other 
parts  a  deep  loam,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated,  generally  in 
small  farms,  with  the  utmost  care.  The  principal  grain  crops  are 
rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats,  together  with  some  wheat  in 
the  S.  provinces.  Other  important  crops  are  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  rapeseed,  clover-seed,  madder,  chicory,  mustard,  beetroot, 
hops,  and  tobacco.  Horticulture  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection, especially  at  Haarlem,  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  the 
bulbs  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c  But  Holland  is  chiefly  a  grazing 
country.  The  cheese  of  Gouda,  Leyden,  and  Edam  is  famous. 
Game  is  largely  exported  to  London,  especially  hares,  wild  ducks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  plovers,  and  snipes.  Holland  is  the  para- 
dise of  the  swan  and  the  stork. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geological  formations  in  the 
N.  are  almost  exclusively  the  Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiary,  and 
consist  of  banks  of  sand  and  marine  shells,  and  beds  of  peat 
and  clay,  supporting  an  alluvial  soil,  deep,  rich,  and  clayey. 
Coal  is  wrought  only  in  Limburg  ;  and  in  the  same  province  is 
found  a  soft  sandstone,  used  in  building.  Stones  of  any  con- 
siderable size  are  seldom  seen  in  the  soil,  and  building  stones  are 
imported  from  Norway  for  the  erection  of  dykes,  piers,  and  other 
important  structures.  For  want  of  stone,  brick  is  used  for  paving 
as  well  as  building.  The  timber  used  in  building  is  floated  down 
the  Rhine  from  the  German  forests  in  immense  rafts,  some- 
times 1000  feet  long,  and  directed  by  some  hundreds  of  labourers. 
The  N.  are  comparatively  poor  in  minerals  ;  the  chief  are  potter's 
clay,  brick-clay,  fuller's  earth,  a  little  bog-iron,  and  immense  de- 
posits of  turf. 

Industries^  Commerce^  <Sr»r. — Holland  has  no  large  manufac- 
turing centre  ;  yet  the  seats  of  industry,  though  small,  are  nume- 
rous. Among  the  chief  manufactures  are  the  linens  known  as 
*  Hollands,*  the  gin  which  goes  by  the  same  name,  the  pottery 
of  Delft,  the  cheese  of  Gouda,  the  Turkey-red  yams  and  dyed 
silks  of  Roermund,  and  the  carpets  of  Utrecht,  Amhem,  and 
Breda.    Notable  also  among  the  industrial  products  are  woollens, 
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damasks,  calicoes,  shirtings,  striped  dimilies,  pa^^r,  Ic&iiicr. 
glass,  firearms,  tobacco,  snuff,  tobacco-pipes,  saltpetre,  ud 
cordage.  There  are  also  large  shipbuilding  yards,  sngar-refineho, 
breweries,  and  type-foundries.  The  diamond-cutting  trade  o( 
Amsterdam  is  the  lai^est  in  the  world.  Along  the  coists  tkre 
are  valuable  cod,  turbot,  sole,  oysters,  and  oUier  6sheries ;  tlie 
rivers  yield  abundance  of  salmon,  eels,  perdi,  &c ;  a  produc- 
tive herring-fishery  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  Nonh 
Sea,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland;  while  several  wbalen 
aimually  visit  the  Greenland  seas.  The  position  of  Holland  &! 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  her  possessions  in  various  pins 
of  the  world,  have  long  given  her  the  command  of  a  great  forc:^ 
trade.  In  1875,  i^^  addition  to  the  purely  transit  trade,  the 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  ;f44,9i4,242,  and  the  imports  to 
;^59, 903,854.  In  1876  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  were 
valued  at  j^i6,6o2, 1 54,  and  the  imports  therefrom  at  jf  18,707,80a 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Ja^i, 
and  France.  Chief  among  the  articles  of  export  from  the  X.  to 
Great  Britain  (1875)  were  butter  to  the  value  of ;f  1,917,910,  lire 
animals,  principally  cows  and  sheep,  to  the  value  of ;( 2,124,935, 
and  cheese  to  the  value  of;i'i,078,594.  From  Great  Britain  ih? 
chief  imports  were  cotton  goods  (including  vara)  of  taJue 
;^3,656,9i6,  woollen  goods  of  value  ;i^2,750,o68  ;  and  wrougnt 
and  unwrought  iron,  of  value  ;f  1, 563,83 1.  Other  leading 
exports,  besides  those  already  given  are  coffee,  sugar,  raw  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  spices,  and  dried  fruits  (mainly  the  produce  of  the 
Dutch  colonies),  which  are  exchanged  for  the  grain,  wool,  manu- 
factured goods,  timber,  wine,  and  brandy  of  other  European 
countries.  At  the  end  of  1875  the  mercantile  navy  of  Hoibii 
consisted  of  1835  vessels,  of  526,527  tons,  including  86  steamen 
of  76,827  tons.  In  1876  the  kingdom  was  traversed  by  1036 
miles  of  railway,  and  2150  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

Colonies, — The  colonial  possessions  have  a  total  area  of  son:; 
666,700  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (census  of  1874-75)  of  24,386,991. 
On  its  separation  from  Belgium  in  1830,  Holland  retained  ail  ihc 
colonies.  The  island  of  Java,  by  far  the  most  important,  is  the 
only  colony  yielding  a  profit  after  defraying  the  cost  of  its  o>rn 
government  and  defence.  The  chief  colonies  arc  Jata,  pir^ 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  Biu 
Lombok,  Billiton,  Rian,  Banca,  the  western  part  of  Nf« 
Guinea,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  Cura9ao,  Arura,  the  S.  bli 
of  St  Martin,  Buen-Ayre,  Eustatius,  and  Saba. 

Government ^  Army,  Navy^  &'c, — The  government  of  li« 
N.  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  le^.»- 
lative  power  is  vested  in  the  king^and  the  States-General,  com- 
prising an  Upper  House  of  thirty-nine  members  elected  by  t"^ 
provincial'States,  and  a  Lower  House  of  eighty  members  elecd 
by  the  ballot  of  all  natives  who  pay  £i,  13s.  in  taxes.  Tfi< 
Lower  House  alone  has  the  initiation  of  new  laws.  In  iSj; 
the  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  indirect  taxation,  amounted  i? 
;{^8,666,037,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^io,oi 7,849,  while  the 
public  debt  was  ;f  76,016,012.  In  1877  the  regular  army  com- 
prised 60,867  rank  and  file,  and  2063  officers ;  the  colonial  insr 
had  a  total  of  33,996,  of  whom  1416  were  officers.  There  t 
besides  a  militia  {SchuUery)  numbering  100,323  more.  In  tk 
latter  14,461  were  Europeans,  I9ti70  natives  of  the  colonics 
and  365  Africans.  The  sum  voted  to  the  war  departmcn!  m 
1875  w*s  ;f  1,541,926.  The  royal  navy  comprised  (iSjo.iiJ 
ironclads  with  533  guns,  7  frigates,  9  corvettes,  19  avisos  aoi 
gunboats,  and  10  paddle  steamers.  The  only  large  irocdai, 
a  double-turret  ship,  245  feet  by  48,  and  armed  with  f^^f 
35-ton  Armstrong  guns,  was  built  at  Amsterdam,  and  launched 
in  August  1876. 

Religion  and  Education, — Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  salaried  by  the  State.  The  latest  rctnm  gi'c* 
2,074,734  Calvinists,  68,067  Lutherans,  1,313,052  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 68,003  Jews,  and  55,725  of  various  other  Chri^rau 
The  government  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Church  is  Pro- 
byterian ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  Archb  she? 
of  Utrecht  and  four  bishops.  Several  British  Pre$bytcr.in 
ministers  whose  churches  here  are  incorporated  with  Hat  I>a:ca 
Reformed  Church  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  An  ur.vt- 
tarian  *  Primary  Instruction  Law '  was  passed  in  1857,  and  c'ld-r? 
it  there  were,  in  1871,  2608  public  schools  and  1119  pn^'^ 
schools.  There  are  also  81  middle-class  schools,  5$^^-^ 
schools,  a  polytechnic  institute  at  Delit,  $  Romas  Catholic  irJ 
3  Protestant  seminaries,  and  the  three  nniveisities  of  Leruca. 
Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  with  a  total  of  1339  students. 
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£/ibM^a/i^.— The  Dutch,  a  people  of  purely  Teutonic  nee, 
lie  diitiogaiihed  by  a  deanlinesi  tnat  has  become  proverbial, 
bf  tn  iodnstry  at  once  ingeuious  and  persevering,  and  by  great 
pncUctl  sigacity,  no  less  than  by  an  exceptionally  phlegmatic 
tempenmeat.  They  are  strongly  animated  by  a  love  of  home 
ind  coontiy,  rising  into  a  keen  sense  of  national  independence. 
Reoirksble  for  their  nautical  skill,  they  meet  danger  with  singular 
coonge  sad  composure.  Their  cleanliness  is  rendered  necessary 
bf  the  exceeding  humidity  of  the  climate,  which  would  otherwise 
coasmne  their  iron  with  rust  and  their  wood  with  mould.  During 
the  three  months  when  all  the  canals  and  several  of  the  rivers 
are  frottn  over,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to  move  about  on 
skitet.  Even  children  skate  to  school,  and  women  to  market 
with  baskets  of  eggs  on  their  heads. 

latifk^gif,— The  Dutch  language  is  a  dialect  of  Low  German. 
lu  oldest  form  is  found  in  the  so>called  '  Karolingian  Psalms ' 
(800  A.D.),  first  published  by  Von  der  Hagen  at  Breslau  in  x8i6, 
the  idiom  of  wnich  is  closely  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon  of  the 
I/(iu$id,  *  Middle  Dutch '  dates  from  the  poem  Jieinatrt  de 
r<v,  written  probably  in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  c,  and  extends 
to  the  i6th  c.  It  was  called  by  the  French  '  Thyois,'  or 
Tiescbe,'  and  by  those  who  spoke  it  'Dietsch'  (whence  the 
English  name  '  Dutch ') ;  while  '  VIsemsch '  was  as  yet  the 
commoD  designation  of  the  provincial  patois.  In  the  third,  or 
modem  period,  French  influence  in  the  S.  provinces,  and  in  the 
X.  the  impulse  of  national  freedom,  further  widened  the  breach 
between  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

li/bv/nr^.— The  literature  of  the  N.  prior  to  the  l6th  c.  being 
iheady  noticed  in  the  article  on  Flemish  Literature  (q.  v.), 
our  accoant  of  Dutch  literature  begins  at  that  period.    Though 
the  exercises  of  the  '  Rederijker '  had  small  aesthetic  results,  their 
inflttence  on  politics  and  religion  was  considerable,  and  in  the 
16th  c  they  were  therefore  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  govem- 
DCQt.    Again  restored,  they  declined  in  the  17th  c^  and  in  the 
tSth  altogether  ceased.     Amsterdam  was  their  chief  seat,  after 
the  great  emi^tion  from  the  South  had  made  it  the  national 
capi!al.    Amidst  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psalm-writers 
of  the  i6ih  c,  Anna  Bijns  (bom   1494)  stands  out  as  the 
oae  real  poet  of  genius,  and  with  her  modem  Dutch  lite- 
rature reaUy  begins.     Her  Refereinm^  or  '  Refrains '  (new  ed. 
byBogaers  aiui  Helten,  Rotterd.  1876),  are  modified  chants- 
reycls^  breathing  a  high-souled  passion,  yet  full  of  graceful  ima- 
(n7r  tnd  moving  with  a  new  and  joyous  freedom  in  elaborate 
bannonies.     Dirk  Coomhert  (1522-90)  and  his  friends  Roomer 
Vucher  and  H.  L..  Spiegel  wrote  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
counteracted  the  Gallicisin^  tendency  01  the  South.     The  Uni* 
nnny  of  Louvain  (founded  m  1425)  was  a  centre  for  Catholicism 
•od  humanistic   studies,   Leyden   (founded  in  1575)  for  the 
Protestant  spirit     Scaliger,  called  to  the  latter  in  1592,  gave  a 
!reer  ooone  to  classical  study.    The  rich  fruit  Holland  gained 
from  the  Renaissance  is  seen  in  the  great  names  of  the  17th  c. 
Hi>tory  and  learning  were  represented  by  Hooft  (q.  v.),  Grotius 
(<V  v.),  Brandt  (1626-^5),  Pontanus  (i  571-1640),  Ditzema,  Grono- 
V  us,  Heinsitts,  and  Vossius ;  poetry  bv  Camphuysen,  Hooft,  Van 
den  Vondel  (q.  ▼.),  Huvghens  (1596- 1 686),  and  Jakob  (called 
'Father')  CaU  (1S77-I^)  \  <"><!  the  drama  by  Bredero  (1585- 
1618),  Brandt,  Taachim  Ondaan  (d.  1692),  Reimer  Anslo  (d. 
1669),  snd  J.  A.  van  der  Goes  (d.  16S4).     The  inspiration  of 
the  war  of  liberation  was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  enjoy 
the  welfare  it  brought  about.     The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  brought  to  Holland  many  French  exiles,  whose 
UiQuence  contributed  to  form  a  school  devoted  to  the  unities  and 
(iie  criticism  of  Boileau.    In  Uie  Kunstgenootschaapen  ('poetic 
ciabi')  of  the  period,  Pels,  Rohaans  (d.  1710),  Hoogyliet  (d. 
1763),  and  Feitama  (d.  1758),  were  of  this  section,  while  Foot 
<'^- 1733)»  Broddinisen  (d.  1707),  were  the  ex|K)nents  of  a  more 
national  feeling.     Van  Winter  (d.  1795)  and  his  wife  L.  V.  van 
Mcricen  wrote  dnunas  and  descriptive  po«ttry ;  Willem  Z.  van 
Haren  (d.  1768),  a  romantic  epic;  his  brother  Onno  the  lyric 
tale  Dt  Gmutu     Langendijk  (d.  1756)  was  distinguished  in 
comedy ;  Focquenbroch  (d«  1796)  in  burlesque ;  and  Van  Essen's 
HoUamdscke  Spectator  (1731-35)  formed  modem  Dutch  'prose 
■Iter  an  English  model     To  the  great  advance  in  German  lite- 
rature during  the  last  third  of  the  i8th  c  is  due  a  movement 
towards  stricter  trath  to  nature,  led  by  the  ivrists  Van  Alphen, 
Rhynvif  Feithi,  and  Bellamy,  whose  ballad  of  ^ai;^  (about  1770) 
IS  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  language.  History  had  already 
reached  a  higher  stage  in  the  i8th  c  in  the  hands  of  Wagenaar, 


Stiji,  Te  Water,  Meermann,  Engelbert,  and  Scheltema ;  and  in 
the  19th  was  written  by  Kluit,  Van  Kampen,  and  Bilderdijk 
(also  famous  as  a  poet) ;  more  recently  by  De  Jonge,  Van  den 
Bergh,  and  Van  deu  Brink  (d.  1865).  The  history  of  literature 
has  been  treated  by  Van  Vries,  WiUems,  Van  Kampen,  Siegen* 
beek,  Geysbeek,  and  Van  der  Aa.  The  chief  poets  of  the  19th 
c.  are  Helmers,  Kinker,  Hendrick  ToUens,  Loosje,  Loots,  Ten 
Kate,  Polgieter,  and  De  Bull.  Van  Lennep,  Bof^rs,  Meyer, 
Ter  Haar,  and  Beets  represent  the  Romantic  school  in  romance. 
The  chief  novelists  are  Oltman  ('Van  der  Hage'),  Tonssaint, 
Cremer,  Schimneel,  Brouwer,  Linde  ('  Vater  Smits '),  and  Douwes 
Dekker,  author  of  Max  Havdaar,  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
vigour  and  originality  of  the  national  literature,  no  Dutdi  authors 
can  be  said  to  have  gained  a  European  reputation  except  those 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  are  Erasmus, 
the  father  of  the  Renaissance,  Grotius  the  famous  jurist,  Spinoza 
the  philosopher,  Arminius  the  theologian,  and  Boerhaave,  the 
first  phvsician  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.  See 
Tonckbloet's  GeschUhte  der  Niederlandiscken  LUeratur  (2d  ed. 
Leips.  1873). 

For  an  account  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  see  the  articles 
Belgium  and  Painting. 

History, — The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  N.  were  the 
Batavi  (q.  v.)  and  the  Frisians  (q.  v.),  who  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans  and  subsequently  by  Uie  Franks  under  the  Karolings 
(q.  V. ).  On  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  the  countrv  became 
broken  up  into  many  small  principalities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
the  duchies  and  countships  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gelderland, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Hennegau,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Utrecht  The  remote  position  of  the  country  made  the  feudal 
lords  more  than  usually  independent  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
authority,  which  was  met  in  particular  with  a  keen  resistance 
by  the  counts  of  Holland  and  the  archbishops  of  Utrecht  By 
the  marriage  of  Philippe  the  Hardy  (1369)  Flanders  passed  to 
Burgundy,  and  later  the  Burgundiui  dukes,  either  by  force  or 
inheritance,  acquired  the  whole  country.  '  With  the  advent  of  the 
Burgundian  family  the  power  of  the  commons  has  reached  so  high 
a  point  that  it  is  able  to  measure  itself,  undaunted,  with  the  spirit 
ot  arbitrary  role  of  which  that  engrossing  and  tyraimical  house 
is  the  embodiment.'  And  the  stroggle  for  freedom,  for  civic  life, 
was  continued  till  in  the  i6th  c.  it  developed  into  the  greater 
stru^le  for  religious  liberty.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash 
the  K.  fell  (1477)  to  the  .^chduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who 
had  married  the  duke's  daughter  Marie.  During  the  reign  of 
Karl  v.,  son  of  Philipp  the  Handsome  of  Austria  and  Juana,  a 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  N.  developed  rapidly  in  spite  of  oppression. 
The  Reformation  doctrine  earlv  found  a  home  in  the  country, 
and  Philip  IL,  who  succeeded  his  father  Karl  V.  in  1555,  made 
a  determined  efifort  to  root  it  out  But  the  schemes  of  Uie  Inqui- 
sition and  the  unoaralleled  tyranny  of  Philip  stirred  the  people 
to  a  stra^le  which,  inaugurated  by  the  terrible  atrocities  of  Alba, 
and  lastug  over  eighty  years  (from  1566),  ended  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  Spain  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  or  rather  of  a  league  of  seven  fedend  orovinces, 
joined  very  loosely  together,  and  governed  by  Stadtholders  and 
*  Estates.'  The  southern  provinces,  nearly  corresponding  to 
modem  Belgium,  were  secured  to  Spain  and  the  Roman  Cathdic 
Church  by  me  consummate  abilities  of  Parma.  Philip  IH.  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  thirteen  years'  troce,  the  Peace  of  Antwerp, 
in  1609,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
recognised  by  all  the  European  powers  long  before  Spain  gave 
its  tardy  concurrence,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  by 
the  Peace  of  Miinster,  1648.  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  '  father '  of  the  Republic,  and  the  story  of  its 
rise  is  at  the  same  time  his  biography ;  with  hb  death  may  be 
said  to  close  the  heroic  period  in  Dutch  histonr.  Head  and 
ruler  of  the  state  in  a  sense  that  is  troe  of  but  few  kings,  and 
invited  to  assume  the  crown  by  all  the  municipalities  save  that 
of  Amsterdam,  William  was  never  actually  invested  with  sove- 
reignty. Olden- Bameveld  sabsequentl]r  pressed  the  claims  of 
Maunce  to  the  crown,  but  as  he  rose  in  power,  the  Advocate 
himself  became  the  rival  of  his  prince.  Meantime  the  little 
commonwealth  had  become  the  greatest  existing  naval  and  com- 
mercial power,  girdling  the  world  with  its  innumerable  dependen- 
cies. It  had  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  sailors  and  three  thou- 
sand ships,  and  for  a  century  longer  it  was  absolutely  master  of 
the  seas.    From  1610  till  1619  a  fierce  struggle  raged  between 
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Arminians  and  Gomarists,  distracting  the  country  and  leading 
eventually  to  the  execution  of  Barneveld.      The  stadtholder, 
William  II.,  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  after  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  the  news  of 
that  king's  execution  was  received  throughout  Europe,  Holland 
took  the  lead  in  acts  of  open  hostility.     The  *  Dutch  War '  of 
1652-53  was  signalised  by  the  first  defeat  which  Holland,  since 
the  downfall  of  Spain,  had  sustained  upon  the  sea.     After  a 
fierce  encounter  in  the  Channel,  Blake  forced  De  Ruyter  to 
retire  under  cover  of  night ;  but  the  fleet  was  at  once  raised  to 
seventy-three  ships,  and  with  this  force,   double  that-  of  the 
English,  the  veteran  Van  Tromp  drove  Blake  into  the  Thames, 
and  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head.   This  struggle,  which  the  wisdom  of  Cromwell  had  closed, 
was  renewed  in  1664,  ostensibly  to  settle  the  monopoly  of  trade 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  but  really  on  account  of  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  resentment  of  Charles  at  the  insults  he 
had  suffered  from  Holland  in  his  exile.     Monk  twice  defeated 
De  Ruyter,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Holland,  burning  ships 
and  towns.     But  the  Dutch  found  a  powerful  and  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Plague  which  fell  on  London  (1666),  paralyzing  the 
energies  of  the  nation.     The  treasury  was  empty,  and  neither 
ships  nor  forts  were  manned  when  the  Dutch  appeared  in  the 
Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  burst 
the  boom  on  the  Medway,  burned  three  men-of-war  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  sailed  defiantly  along 
the  southern  coast,  undisputed  masters  of  the  Channel.    William 
III.,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  stadtholdership  by  the 
jealousy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  action  of  the  republican 
party  in  Holland,  was,  on  the  murder  of  the  brothers  De  Witt 
(q.  v.),  restored  in  time  to  save  his  country  from  the  rapacity  of 
France.     Louis  XIV.  (q.  v.)  in  two  campaigns  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  and  had  secured  the  non-intervention  of 
the  Emperor.     His  first  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
checked  by  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  (1668),  binding  him  to  the  terms  he  had  offered  as  a 
blind,  and  forcing  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.     In 
1672  war  was  declared  against  Holland  by  France  and  England, 
Louis  having  detached  Sweden  and  easily  procured  the  aid  of 
Charles.    But  after  meeting  with  a  desperate  resistance  Louis  was 
forced  to  forego  his  designs  by  concludmg  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen 
in  1678.     William  III.,  who  had  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  II.,  and  was  now  the  head  of  a  European  league 
against  Louis,  became  King  of  England  in  1689,  and  as  such 
continued  the  struggle  with  France.     During  the  American  Re- 
volution the  N.  declared  war  against  England,  jealous  of  her 
growing  maritime  power,  but  in  1782  a  final  blow  was  given 
her  naval  supremacy.    After  several  years  of  civil  strife,  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  confirmed  and  enlarged 
in  1789.      Two   parties   had   long   been   conspicuous   in   the 
state,  the  one  anxious  to  raise  the  stadtholders  to  the  dignity 
of   kings  and    make   the   office   hereditary  in  the   family  of 
Orange- Nassau,   the   other,   the    'patriots,^  striving   to   estab- 
lish a  pure  republic.     When  in  1794  a  French  army  entered 
the  N.  after  conquering  the  Spanish  N.,  it  was  hailed  by  the 
patriots;   the  stadtholder,   William  V.,  fled  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian    Republic  was  proclaimed  i6lh  May  1795.      It 
was  made  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon  I.  for  his  brother  Louis  in 
1806,  and  a  department   of   France   in  18 10.     Holland   was 
united  to  Belgium  from  1813  till  1 830,  when  the  latter  became 
an  independent  monarchy.     After  the  treaty  of  London  (1839), 
which  settled  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
adjudged  an  equitable  partition  of  Luxemburg  (cj.  v.),  the  chief 
events  in  the  external  history  of  the  N.  are  the  abolition  of  shivery 
in  the  Dutch  W.  Indies  (186^),  the  cession  of  the  Gold  Coast  settle- 
ments to  Great  Britain  in  1 071,  and  the  tedious  and  costly  war  in 
Atchin  (q.  V.)  begun  in  1873  and  not  yet  (1878)  ended.   Meantime 
a  great  political  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  the  country,  chiefly 
to  decide  whether  unsectarian  education  shall  continue.     The 
'liberal'  party  in  the  state  are  generally  regarded  as  having 
secured  a  final  triumph  by  the  elections  of  December  1877. 
See  the  article  Belgium,  and  Bilderdijk,  Geschmimis  des  Voder- 
lands  (12  vols.  Lcyden,  1832-39);  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  (3  vols.   Lond.   1856-59);  and  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands  (4  vols.  1860-67). 

Netle7,  Boval  Viotoria  Hospital,  at,  is  a  palatial 
building  on  the  shore  of  .Southampton  Water,  which  was  com- 
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menced  in  1855,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  Cypsjxu 
The  hospital,  which  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  inyalids 
from  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  service,  and  from  amor^g 
the  troops  in  the  adjoining  military  districts,  was  constructed  oa 
the  most  approved  principles,  so  as  not  only  to  be  efficient  for 
the  purposes  intended,  but  a  model  hospital  for  the  State.  The 
hospital  is  also  utilised  as  a  medical  school  for  candidates  for  the 
army  and  navy  medical  departments  ;  and  in  it  special  faciiiue^ 
are  afforded  for  practical  instruction  in  those  departments  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene  peculiar  to  military  scmo. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  hospital  for  over  1000  patientL 
See  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Nettle  {JJrtica\  a  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  herbaceous 
or  rarely  shrubby  plants,  widespread  in  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  world,  and  giving  name  to  the  natural 
order  Urticaceee,  They  have  opposite  leaves,  monoecious  or 
dioecious  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  spikes,  and  an  achene  as 
fruit.  Many  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  the  name  UrHu 
(from  Lat  uro,  *  I  burn ')  being  chosen  for  the  genus  in  allo^ioQ 
to  the  burning  pain  of  the  sting.  These  hair-stings  are  fonned 
of  a  single  conical  cell  dilated  at  its  base,  and  closed  at  the  apex 
by  a  globular  button  placed  obliquely.  The  button  breab  off  oq 
the  slightest  touch,  when  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  hair  eaten 
the  skin  and  pours  into  the  wound  the  irritating  fluid  which  hu 
been  pressed  out  from  the  elastic  epidermal  reservoir  at  the  base. 
When  the  plant  is  grasped  with  violence  the  sting  is  crushed, 
and  no  injury  is  effected.  Two  species  of  N.  are  native  of 
Britain — the  one,  an  annual,  common  in  waste  and  unculiiuted 
ground  about  dwellings,  is  the  small  N.  {(/,  urem)^  and  the 
other,  or  common  N.  (6^  dioicd),  is  the  universally  knoim 
plant  of  our  roadsides  and  hedgebanks.  Another  species,  called 
Roman  N.  {U,  pUulifera)^  is  occasionally  found,  but  is  in  a!] 
likelihood  an  introduction.  The  young  shoots  of  the  commoo 
N.  are  commonly  used  as  a  pot-herb  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  occasionally  also  in  this  country ;  they  are  wholesome  but 
have  a  disagreeable  grittyness.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  is 
obtainable  by  boiling  the  roots  with  alum,  and  from  the  stalks 
and  leaves  a  green  dye  is  procurable.  Formerly,  before  the 
introduction  of  flax  and  hemp  into  the  northern  countries,  1 
tough  fibre  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  of  this  species  im 
manufactured  into  cordage,  a  coarse  cloth,  &c,  and  the  name  N. 
indicates  this  fact,  Westmacott  in  his  Scripture  Herhd  (1694) 
says,  '  Scotch  cloth  is  only  the  housewifery  of  the  N.'  An  in« 
fusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  country  places  to  purify  the  blood. 
and  a  mixture  called  N.-beer  is  xaaAt,  and  sold  in  the  Urge 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  bordering  coonuci 
The  stinging  property  of  some  of  the  Indian  species  is  powtr- 
fully  developed,  especially  in  U,  stimulans  and  U.  crmttld^j. 
Both  of  these  are,  however,  exceeded  by  [/,  ureHtiisma,  1 
plant  of  dreadful  renown ;  its  effects  are  so  violent  as  to  last  for 
months  or  even  a  year.  It  is  nearly  equalled  by  two  Aastn- 
lian  species,  viz.,  U,  morioides^  a  bush,  and  U,  gi^  {oiLapirta 
gigas)^  a  large  tree  with  heart-shaped  leaves  a  foot  or  more  m 
width,  beset  with  hairs  of  an  exceedingly  virulent  stinging  powti 
Cattle  coming  in  contact  with  it  are  nmde  furious,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  great  impediment  to  the  traveller.  Some  of  the  netils 
are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  U.  baccifera  in  tiie  W.  hiiKs 
and  U,  membranea  in  Egypt,  and  the  tubers  of  U.  tuhcrtfa  m 
reported  to  serve  as  a  food  in  India.  In  the  Sandwich  IsUq*^' 
the  fibre  from  U,  argentea  is  emploved  for  making  ropes,  as  u 
that  of  U,  baccifera  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  U,  Cannabina  &Is3 
yields  a  useful  fibre.  (See  Boehmeria.)  The  name  dead-N.  b 
applied  to  the  genus  Lamium  belonging  to  Labiteeu  It  has  s*-* 
connection  with  the  above,  but  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  specc> 
are  N.-like  in  outline. 

Nettle -Baah,  or  TJrtica'ria,  is  an  eruption  of  littk,  solid, 
elastic  eminences,  clasely  resembling  that  produced  by  the  ap;  lo- 
cation of  a  common  nettle  to  the  skin.  The  wheals  or  ws^ 
patches  have  a  white  centre  and  red  margin  of  irregular  form,  u^ 
are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  tingling  and  itching.  K  -R-  ^^ 
acute  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  is  accompanied  vrith  a  smartfcvtr ; 
but  when  chronic,  it  is  slow,  obstinate,  persistent,  and  has  1  tn< 
dency  to  recur.  The  acute  forms  are  generally  connected  wi:h  t^ 
ingestion  of  some  kinds  of  food,  constituting  errors  of  dj^  ^ 
shell-fish,  cucumbers,  abnonds,  oatmeal  cakes,  &c.  The  1^^ 
chronic  and  intermittent  forms  are  frequently  asndated  v^^ 
uterine  derangements  of  various  kinds.      TWw/mm/— I^  ^^ 
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acnte  form,  an  emetie  followed  hj  a  purgative  should  be  admini- 
stered, and  afterwards  faulty  digestion  should  be  corrected. '  The 
diet  should  be  simple,  without  wine,  beer,  or  stimulants,  and  tepid 
baths  should  be  used.  The  cutaneous  irritation  may  be  allayed 
by  a  lotion  containing /mJcriir  acid  and  perchioride  of  mercury, 

Vettle-Tree  {Celtis\  a  genus  of  handsome  trees  belonging 
to  the  elm  family  {Ulmacem\  but  widely  different  from  the  elms 
bj  bearing  a  fleshy  drupe  or  fruit  The  common  N.-T.  (C. 
Australis)  grows  to  50  feet  high,  is  ornamental,  and  in  Europe 
is  frequently  planted  in  squares,  along  public  walks,  &c  Tne 
>»uod  is  hard  and  dense,  eligible  for  turners'  and  carvers*  work, 
■^  iO  for  musical  instruments,  and  the  elastic  shoots  or  branches 
are  in  request 'for  whip-stodcs,  walking  sticks,  &c.  The  small 
black  fruit,  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  frost,  is  edible  and 
wholesome;  it  has  a  very  sweet  flavour,  hence  supposed  by 
lome  to  be  the  Lotus  (q.  v.)  of  the  andents.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  coast  of  N.  Africa.  The  hackberry,  hag- 
berry,  or  Hoop- Ash  (a  v.)  is  a  fine  forest  tree  of  Ohio,  &c., 
ailed  C.  cratti/olia.  It  p;rows  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  and 
):el<ii  an  elastic  wood  which  is  used  for  charcoal.  The  sweet 
fraits  axe  edible.  Of  CI  orientalis^  the  inner  bark  consists  of 
nomeroos  reticulated  fibres  forming  a  kind  of  natural  doth,  used ' 
^7  some  of  the  tribes  of  India,  where  the  tree  is  pretty  common, 
.'ur  dothing  purposes  and  as  a  rug  or  blanket  C.  Caucasia^ 
another  Indian  species,  is  a  fine  large  tree,  but  the  wood  is  light, 
v>'\  and  subject  to  attacks  of  insects. 

Hea-Braa'demlrarg',  a  town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of 
Mccklenburg-Strelitz,  on  Lake  Tollens,  17  miles  N.NJ£.  of 
New-Streliu  by  saiL  It  has  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
ronafactures  paper,  cards,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  fine  ducal  pidace 
cfBdvcdere.     Fop.  (1875)  7495. 

Veal)arg,  an  old  town  of  Bavaria,  oit  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dusbe,  12  miles  £.  of  Ingolstadt  by  rail  Its  royal  schloss,  on 
a  height,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and 
annoar.   The  ducal  line  of  Pfalz-Neubuxg  expired  m  1743.   Pop. 

<»»75)  7297. 

Heudiwang'*  a  port  of  China,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Liao,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  no  miles 
S.W.  of  Mukden.  Its  trade  is  slowly  developing  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  transit  and  the  prevalence  of  briganoage  through- 
out Manchuria.  In  1874  (a  poor  year  comparatively)  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (less  re-exports)  was  ^  1,256,003, 
and  the  numbor  of  vessels  that  entered  and  deared  the  port  was 
S12  of  181,064  tons,  including  ao2  German  vessels  of  61,912  tons, 
126  Briti^ of  49,934  tons,  and  92  American  of  31,574  tons.  The 
imports  are  chiedy  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  opium,  sugar,  and 
metals;  the  exports  beans,  bean-cake,  bean-oil,  barley,  ginseng, 
<  iher  drags,  fungus,  deer-horns,  and  melon-seeds.    Pop.  30^ooa 

VeofcihAtel',  STauohAiel',  or  Neu'enbnrg,  a  western  can- 
ton of  Switzerland,  lies  between  the  .lake  of  the  same  name  and 
the  French  frontier.  Area,  304  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  97,284. 
X.  ii  traretsed  firom  N.E.  to  S.  W.  by  four  lateral  ranges  of  the 
Jtoa,  and  watered  by  the  small  streams  Reuse,  Seyon,  Serierre, 
\c  The  natural  products  are  wheat,  wine,  timber,  and  fruits. 
N.  rean  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  swine,  and  bees.  The  Val 
•ie  Travers  is  famous  for  its  asphalt  stone ;  and  other  minerals 
found  in  N.  are  co«l  and  iron  ore.  But  the  great  spedalty  of  the 
canton  is  watchmaking,  an  industry  introduced  by  J.  Richard 
tt  La  Sagne  in  1681,  and  now  producing  yearly  some  300,000 
watches  (value  ao  million  francs),  of  which  30^000  are  exported 
to  the  United  Sutes.  At  La  Chaux-de-Fonds  and  Le  Locle, 
the  great  centres  of  the  trade,  are  made  many  of  the  best  watches 
told  at  Geneva.  Lace-making,  though  still  an  important  indus- 
try, is  on  the  dedine.  Among  the  exports  are  cneese,  printed 
cottons,  scientific  instruments,  p*per,  Hjouterie^  m^extrait  d^ah- 
timUe  (170^000  bottles  yearly).  The  inhabitants,  mostly  French 
Protestants,  are  distinguished  for  ingenuity  and  orderliness.  The 
pnndpality  of  N.  formed  part  of  Burgundy  till  it  was  united  to 
the  empire  in  the  iith  c  In  1288  the  emperor  Rudolf  of  Haps* 
torg  nve  it  to  Jean  Comte  de  Chakms,  whose  great-grandson 
Jean  III.  became  by  marriage  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  extinc* 
t^on  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Longueville  in  1707,  N.  was  ad« 
jftlged  bj  the  estates  to  Friedrich  L  of  Prussia,  who  was  chosen 
<>vtr  oth^  fourteen  cUdmants  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the 

Prince  of  Onage.  It  remained  with  Prussia  till  l8c6,  when 
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Napoleon  conferred  it  on  Marshal  Berthier.  It  fonnally  joined 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  1815,  and  the  bond  with  Prussia  was 
finally  dissolved  bv  a  treatv  siped  26th  May  iS$7,—LaAe  Neu- 
chatel  bdonfi[s  to  the  river  basin  of  the  Rhine,  is  27  miles  long 
and  6  broad.  It  is  drained  by  the  Aar,  aboimds  in  fish,  and 
its  shores  in  some  parts  exhibit  bright  and  picturesque  scenery. 

NeofohAtel,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  Jura,  overlooking  Lake  N.,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Seyon,  25  miles  W.  of  Bern.  It  has  a  castle, 
the  seat  of  the  cantonal  government,  a  Temple  du  Haut  of  the 
1 2th  c,  a  new  college,  containing  a  natural  history  collection 
foimded  by  Professor  Agassiz,  a  picture-gallery,  chiefly  of 
modem  Swiss  works,  and  many  celebrated  charities.  There  is 
an  important  trade,  especially  in  watches,  wine,  grain,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  (1870)  13,321. 

Neuliatifl,  an  old  town  of  Bohemia  near  the  Moravian  fron- 
tier, and  on  the  river  Nescharka,  has  a  grand  castle  of  the 
Czemy  family,  and  manufactures  paper,  chemicals,  &c.  Pop. 
(1867)  862a 

Netihaaa'el  {Ersek'Ujvdr\  a  town  of  Hungarv,  formerly  a 
strong  fortress,  on  the  Neutra,  7C  miles  N.W.  of  Pesth  by  rail. 
It  was  conspicuous  in  the  Turkish  wars^  but  is  now  a  dull  market 
town.    Pop.  (1869)  9483. 

Neuilly,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  i|  miles 
N.W.  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  whidi  is  here 
spanned  by  a  magnificent  five-arched  bridge,  640  feet  long, 
erected  by  Perronet  (1768-73).  The  ch&teau  of  N.,  destroyed 
in  the  revolution  of  '48,  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  the  spot  where  his  son  Ferditumd  was  killed  in  a 
carriage-acddent  (July  13, 1842)  is  marked  by  a  Byzantine  chapel, 
designed  by  Ary  Schemer.  Bleaching,  distilling,  and  nursery- 
gardening  are  the  principal  industries.  Pop.  (1872)  15,460. 
Being  wholly  within  the  French  lines,  N.  came  little  into  notice 
during  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
engagements  between  tne  Conununists  and  the  Versailles  troops, 
April  20-May  21,  187 1. 

Neu'inuxister,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein,  in  a  barren  plain,  on  the  Schwale,  and  near  the  Stbr, 
36  mUes  N.  dL  Hamburg,  at  the  junction  of  railway  lines  to  Kid, 
Neustadt,  Hamburg,  and  Slesvig.  N.  manufactures  doth, 
carpets,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  and  metal  buttons.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  Augustinian  monastery,  founded  in  1130^  and 
removed  to  Bordeshcnm  in  1326.    Pop.  (1875)  8628. 

Neiiral'g:ia.    See  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of. 

Neuxoptera  (Gr.  '  nerve-winged '),  an  order  of  Insects 
(q.  V.)  having  long  bodies.  The  wings  are  large,  broad,  and 
have  prominent  veins  or  tunmrts.  Many  N.  (eg,,  dragon* 
flies)  are  of  predatory  habits,  and  pursue  and  devour  other  in- 
sects. The  mandibles,  or  longer  jaws,  are  well  developed.  The 
abdominal  appendages  do  not  form  a  '  sting,  *  but  subserve  egg- 
deposition.  The  N.  as  a  rule  undergo  an  imperfect  Metamor- 
photU  (q.  v.),  the  dirysalis  or  pupa  being  active.  But  in  some 
few  cases  the  metamorphosis  is  complete ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
pupa  may  be  enclosed  m  a  cocoon.  The  young  of  N.  are  fre- 
quently aquatic  in  habits,  and  pass  their  earlier  stages  in  pools 
and  rivers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dragon-flies,  May-flies,  && 

Neu'satB  (Ger.  'new  settlement,' Magyar  Uj-Viidik\  a  town 
of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Bics,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Danube  (here  crossed  to  Peterwardein  by  a  fortified  bridge  of 
boats  847  feet  long),  70  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrad.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  ten  churches,  and  an  important  trade 
in  com.  N.,  founded  in  1740^  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  Hun* 
garian  Revolution,  during  which  it  was  taken,  June  11, 1849,  by 
the  Imperial  troops  under  Jellachich,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
insurgents'  fire  from  Peterwardein.     Pop.  (1809)  I9>ii9* 

Neuae  Siver,  in  North  Carolina,  U.S.,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Flat  and  £na  It  flows  S.E.,  and  enters 
Pimlico  Sound,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  great  part  of  which 
is  navigable  by  steamers. 

Neoaiedler-See  (Marar  FertS-iava),  a  brackish  lake  in  W. 
Hungary,  7)  miles  W.  of  Oedenburg.  In  i860  its  area  was  I22| 
sq.  miles,  and  in  1862  iU  depth  was  still  2-3  feet,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  of  1865  it  ouite  dried  up,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  done  also  in  1693  and  in  173s.    The  dry  bottom  was  laid 
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out  in  farms,  but  in  1870  a  great  body  of  water  returned  from 
the  Raab  and  Rabnitz  through  the  Hansig  ('floating  turf') 
swamp  (the  draining  of  which  had  been  commenced  in  1865), 
covering  454^  sq.  miles  of  arable  and  productive  land. 

Neu'sohl  (Ger.  'new  settlement,'  Magyar  Beszterczi-B&nya), 
a  town  in  Hungary,  comitat  of  Sohl,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gran  and  Bistritz,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Schemnitz  by  rail.  It  is 
a  Catholic  bishop's  see,  and  has  the  largest  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  Hungary.  Lead  and  coal  are  also  worked,  and  beet- 
sugar,  paper,  and  colours  are  manufactured.  4^  miles  N.  are  the 
copper  and  silver  mines  of  Herrengrund,     Pop.  (1869)  11,780. 

NeUBB  (the  Norjesium  of  the  Romans),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  Erft,  i  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
5  miles  W.S.W.  of  DUsseldorf  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  Catholic 
church  of  St,  Quirinus  (1209),  the  chief  corn-market  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  the  largest  oil  and  flour  mills  in  Germany.  Cot- 
tons, woollens,  linens,  machinery,  hardware,  soap,  and  brandy, 
are  among  the  manufactures.     Pop.  (1875)  '^^^^^Z' 

Neu'stadt  ('  New  Town  *),  a  very  common  name  of  German 
towns.  The  following  are  the  most  important  : — i.  N.  (Polish 
PrudnUz)^  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schlesien,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Braune  and  Prudnicka,  and  on  the  Frankenstein- 
Kosel  railway,  160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Breslau.  It  has  an  excellent 
Real'SchuUj  and  considerable  manufactures  of  damasks,  linens, 
cottons,  and  silk.  In  the  bombardment  by  the  Austrians  (28th 
February  1779)  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
Pop.  (1875)  10,941. — 2.  N.,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  W.  Preussen,  on  the  river  Biala  and  the  Berlin- Stettin  rail- 
way, 28  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Danzig.  It  has  a  castle,  a  gymnasium, 
and  twenty  chapels  on  the  wooded  heights  S.  of  the  town, 
annually  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims.  Pop.  (1875)  4140* — 
3.  N. -Aberswalde,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Finow  Canal  and  the  Berlin-Stettin  railway,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  has  a  school  of  forestry  (founded  1824), 
and  manufactures  flour,  nails,  and  deals.  Pop.  (1875)  8223. 
Near  N.-E.  are  the  villages  Spechthausen,  with  a  government 
paper  manufactory ;  Heegermiihle,  with  the  largest  brass-foundry 
in  Prussia ;  Eisenspalterei,  with  a  great  iron-foundry  ;  and  Kup- 
ferhanmier,  with  iron  and  aniline  manufactures. — 4.  N.  an  der 
Orla,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the  river  Orla  and  the  Gera-Eichicht  rail- 
way, 30  miles  S.  of  Naumburg,  with  a  fine  castle  (Amshaugk) 
and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  (1875)  4816. — 5. 
N.  an  der  Haardt,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pfalzgraf-Lud wig's  and  the  N.-Monsheim 
railways,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mannheim.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church 
of  1346,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper, 
furniture,  starcn,  and  straw- plait,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine 
and  fruit.     Pop.  (1875)  9320. 

Neu-Btettin,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommem,  lies 
between  two  lakes  near  the  source  of  the  river  Persante,  92 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Stettin.  It  was  founded  in  1313,  is  built  after 
the  pattern  of  Stettin,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather.  Pop. 
1875)  6971. 

Neu-Btrelitz',  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  lies  be- 
tween the  lakes  Zierker  and  Glambecker,  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Berlin  by  rail.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star, 
and  has  a  beautiful  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  con- 
taining a  library  of  80,000  vols.,  and  surrounded  by  fine  gardens. 
Alt-Strelitz  (pop.  2997),  a  mile  to  the  S.,  was  formerly  the  capital, 
and  has  a  great  horse  market.     Pop.  (1875)  8525. 

Neus'tria  (either  neueste  rik^  'the  latest  kingdom,*  or 
fie-cster  rik,  'the  not-eastern,'  »>.,  'the  western  kingdom;' 
Lat.  Francia  Occidentalism  the  name  under  the  Merwing  and 
Karoling  dynasties  of  the  western  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
which,  extending  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  boun- 
ded on  the  E.  by  the  Maas,  Vosges,  and  forest  of  Ardennes, 
included  the  two  Flanders  and  ten  of  the  later  provinces  of 
France,  and  had  a  total  area  of  upwards  of  60,000  sq.  miles. 
Soissons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours  were  the  chief  towns.  From 
the  loth  c  onward,  after  Charles  the  Simple's  concession  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Rolf  the  Ganger,  the  name  N.  disappears  from  history. 

Keutitsoh'ein  (Czech  Novy  Jicin),  a  town  of  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria,in  the  district  called  Kuhlandchen  (Czech  Krcevarska  krajina) 
or  '  Cow-country,'  25  miles  S.  of  Troppau  by  rail.  It  has  three 
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churches,  and  manufactures  woollens^  leather,  and  a  kmd  of  Pol- 
ish carriages,  hence  called  Neutitschtinky,    Pop.  (1869)  8645. 

Neu'tra  or  Neitra  (Magyar  Nyitrc^^^  town  of  Hano;ary,  in 
the  comitat  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  75  miki  N.W. 
of  Pesth  by  rail.  On  Mount  Zobor,  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  strot- 
castle.  M.  is  a  Catholic  bishop's  see,  has  three  monaster  cs, 
two  cathedrals,  and  a  theological  college.  There  is  considcnhle 
trade  in  wine.     Pop.  (1869)  10,683. 

Neu'tral  Tint,  a  pigment,  artificially  prepared  by  miiir;; 
together  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  varying  proportions, 

Neu'tralfl,  the  name  given  to  nations  who  tnke  no  part  in  1 
war  that  is  being  carried  on  by  other  nations.  Their  duli«  have 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  See  International  Law, 
Blockade,  Contraband  of  War,  Letters  of  Marqul 

Neu'wied,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Koblenz  by  rail  Its  chief  build- 
ing is  the  castle  of  the  Wied  family,  which  contains  a  rauseura  of 
Roman  remains.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  and  ecu  n 
fabrics,  hosiery,  leather,  iron  wares,  and  tobacca  Pop.  {x^'y 
9483,  of  whom  400  are  Moravians. 

NeVa,  an  important  river  of  Russia,  flows  from  the  S.W. 
corner  of  Lake  Ladoga  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Gull  of 
Finland,  which  it  enters  after  passing  in  two  main  branches 
through  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  It  is  a  broad,  rapid  stream, 
40  miles  long,  but  its  entrance  is  shallow,  and  its  immense  tnc; 
is  therefore  mainly  conducted  by  small  steamers  and  ligLerv 
By  the  Ladoga  Canal  it  is  connected  with  the  water  system  of  the 
Volga,  and  thus  assists  in  uniting  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Neva'da,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  E.  by  Utah,  and  S. 
and  W,  by  CaliforniJu  Area,  104,125  sq.  miles;  pop.  (18;;) 
68,760,  including  3152  Chinese,  1251  coloured  people,  ^ 
16,220  Indians.  Most  of  N.,  included  in  the  *  Great  A^l^ 
rican  Basin,'  is  a  table-land  about  4000  feet  above  the  ^xx, 
wedged  in  by  the  Sierra  N.  on  the  \V.  and  by  the  Wali- 
satch  Mountains  on  the  E.,  and  bounded  N.  and  S.  br 
cross  ranges,  thus  having  no  outlet  for  its  waters.  Some  12,000 
sq.  miles  of  area,  a  romantic  region  of  lofty  nusat  or  table- lacda 
and  deep  caiions,  are  outside  this  basin,  and  lie  within  the  dra  n- 
age  of  the  Colorado  River.  Several  of  the  peaks  in  the  W. 
Humboldt  and  S.  Toyabe  ranges  rise  to  a  height  of  12,000  \tt\ 
and  the  Sierra  N.  sends  down  many  mountain  streams,  whiih 
disappear  suddenly  from  the  surface  to  reappear  as  lakes  01 
pools.  The  lower  valleys  are  frequently  occupied  by  muCuV 
pools,  impassable  on  account  of  their  depth  in  winter,  and  cjn- 
verted  by  summer  heat  into  alkali  flats  crusted  over  with  crud; 
soda.  Among  the  principal  lakes  are  Pyramid  Lake,  33  by  14 
miles;  Walker,  nearly  as  large;  Carson,  12  miles  in  diajneter: 
Humboldt,  slightly  smaller;  Winnemncca,  18  by  8  miles; 
and  Tahoe,  6000  feet  above  the  sea  and  1500  feet  deep,  b 
1874  the  arable  land  amounted  to  1,505,000  acres,  thegniing 
land  to  22,210,276,  the  timber  land  to  3,699,700,  and  the  Uj.<1 
on  which  minerals  are  wrought  to  2,582,72a  Everywnere 
throughout  N.  are  visible  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  the  bleiii 
mountain  sides  in  many  places  being  still  covered  with  ia\i. 
Silver  is  the  chief  mineral,  and  is  being  produced  in  np.^ 
increasing  quantity ;  the  lodes  which  are  found  in  every  part  c] 
the  state  yield  from  $65  to  $2500  per  ton.  Gold  is  found  la 
considerable  quantity  in  combination  with  silver.  In  1S74 1^'" 
were  243  mines,  and  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  is 
value  to  $35,402,263,  of  which  $22,000,000  came  from  the 
famous  Comstock  lodes  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia.  The  Sa.ro 
Tunnel,  already  3)  miles  long,  drains  all  tlie  ramifications  of  tjx 
Comstock  mines  at  a  depth  of  3000  feet,  and  is  expected  to  ^e 
completed  by  January  1878.  Besides  gold  and  silver,  N.  ii» 
Yields  lead,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  graphite,  svlp-cr. 
lignite,  &c.  There  are  several  geysers  and  many  mineral  spri^^"^ 
Although  mining  is  the  chief  industry,  many  of  the  inhahui^ 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  climate  if  iomcirhat  rigwv;'* 
is  healthy.  Summer  brings  the  frequent  ihunderstoim,  the  «i^ 
lent  whirlwind,  and  lofty  dust  coluoma.  Among  the  wild  asimia 
are  the  grizzly  bear,  puma,  lynx,  antelope,  deer,  and  sa^hi-t. 
The  live  stock  in  1874  comprised  23,131  hones,  4731  "m^c*  *^ 
asses,  181,891  cattle,  185,466  sheep,  2439  Cashmere  and  .\nr^>  \ 
goats,  and  5290  hogs.    In  1876  N.  contained  680  mile*  ol  ^ 
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mj,  tlie  principal  line  being  the  Central  Pacific  The  capital 
is  Canon  citj,  and  the  largest  town  is  Virginia  (pop.  7048).  N. 
is  part  of  the  territoiy  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848,  and  was  origin- 
ally induded  in  Caluomia.  It  was  constituted  a  temtory  in 
1S61,  and  a  state  in  1866. 

Herers,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Niirre,  stands  at  the  junction  ot  the  Ni^Tre  and  Loire, 
112]  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans  by  rail.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathednil  of  St.  Cyr  (13th  c.),  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
fonneriy  the  chAtean  of  the  Dukes  of  N.,  and  a  trium- 
fhsl  arch,  erected  in  1746  at  the  entrance  of  a  seventeen-arched 
hrdge  acBoss  the  Loire  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Fontenoy. 
FLere  are  also  the  Hdtel-de-Ville^  containing  the  Mus^  Niver- 
Tuiv  and  a  museum ,  public  library,  theatre,  lyceum,  &c.  M.  has 
^x  porcelain  factories,  employing  700  labourers ;  the  largest  ord- 
nance foundry  in  France,  turning  out  yearly  400  navid  cannons ; 
ind  manufactures  of  files,  farm  implements,  chemicals,  &c  Pop. 
( 1S72)  19, 314.  The  Naviodunum  of  Caesar,  N.,  afterwards  called 
Sairnum  and  Nivemum  (whence  the  modem  name),  was  raised 
(0  A  bishopric  (^06),  and  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Niver- 
luis  (1538),  which  corresponded  with  the  modem  department  of 
Nierre.  The  dachy  was  purchased  in  1659  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
whose  last  ducal  descendant,  Louis  Jules  Barton  Mancini-Maza* 
rial,  died  at  Paris  in  1798b 

Vevianik',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ekaterinbuig, 
has  a  mint,  with  a  celebrated  leaning-tower ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
Mjrhood  are  extensiTe  gold-washings,  and  iron-works  which 
r.eld  annually  4950  tons  of  iron.    Estimated  pop.  20,000. 

VmUe'a  OroM,  Battle  of,  was  fought  near  Durham, 
betnien  the  Scotch  and  English,  October  17,  1346.  In  it  Uie 
Scotch  were  totally  defeated,  their  kine,  I^avid  Bruce  (q.  t.), 
made  prisoner,  and  15,000  of  their  nobles  and  commons  slain. 
The  English  were  conmianded  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Henry 
Fcrcy,  and  Ralph  Neville,  who  raised  the  cross  (destroyed  in 
K^\.  from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name.  Froissart's  state- 
ment that  Queen  Philippa  was  present  in  person  is  unsupported 
t  y  any  of  the  native  chroniclers. 

Hevla,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  lies 
2  miies  S.E.  of  St.  Christopher's,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Narrows  channel.  Circular  in  form,  it  has  a  circumference 
of  about  24  milesy  and  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain  of 
rolcanic  origin  2500  feet  in  height  Area,  50  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
1871)  11,735.  "Til*  revenue  of  N.  in  1874  was  ^9786 ;  expen- 
'  "'fCt  ^11,150;  public  debt,  £,yxio\  value  ot  total  imports, 
/ 3^101 ;  exports*  ^60^541,  of  whuch  ^^54,079  was  susar.  The 
vtal  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Charles- 
'own  (the  capital)  was  I5ti98  tons,  and  of  those  that  cleared, 
11,148  tons.    N.  was  first  colonised  by  the  English  in  1628. 

Hevis,  Bml     See  Ben  Nevis. 

Hew  AllMUiy,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  3 
miles  below  Louisville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It 
Kis  many  fine  buildings,  30  churches^  142  factories  of  various 
k  Dds,  3  newspapers,  a  lam  river  trade,  and  splendid  water- 
lover  from  tne  fcdls  of  Ohio,  3  miles  distant.     Pop.  (1870) 

Vow'Ark,  a  city  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated  on  the  Licking  River, 
the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  33  miles  N.R  of  Columbus  bv  rail, 
>tes  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  near  large  coal-fiel(U.  It 
p<2aesacs  two  banks,  several  churches,  and  two  newspapers,  and, 
«»des  important  manufactures,  has  a  thriving  trade  in  coal, 
(nin,  and  hve  stock.     Pop.  (1870)  6698. 

Hewailc  -  npon  -  Trent  (the  '  new  wark '  or  '  fortress '),  a 
mirket-town  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  16  miles  S.  W.  of 
I  jncoln  by  rail,  on  the  Devon,  which  Joins  the  Trent  both 
a  '^ve  and  below  the  town.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish 
'-"vch,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  (218  feet  lone  by 
"^  broad,  with  a  spire  245  feet  high),  the  cormnarket  (1849), 
t.ivoball,  and  county  court-house.  There  are  large  breweries 
tnd  malthouses,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  manufactures  of 
^>'>i!ert,  farm  implements,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  trade  in  malt, 

•'•ar.  com,  and  cattle.     N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 

St  its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  King  John  died  (121^,  and  here 
^*harles  L  took  lefoge  in  the  Scots'  camp  (May  5,  \i^^).  Pop. 
k»470  12,187. 
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Kew  Bed'ford,  a  dty  of  MassachusetU,  U.S.  on  the  Acush- 
net  River,  55  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
once  flourishing  whale  fisheries  of  America,  and  now  manufac- 
tures cottons,  iron  and  copper  wares,  twist  drills,  Prussian  blue, 
paraffin  candles,  gkss,  leather,  &c.  There  are  2  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  21,32a 

Kewnt>eme,  a  city  of  N.  Carolina,  90  miles  from  Hatteras 
Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  and  N.  Carolina  Railways.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  two  tobacco-factories,  several  lumber-milk  and  turpen- 
tine distilleries,  and  supports  two  dailv  and  several  weekly 
newspapers.  It  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  northern  markets  in 
early  v^etables.    Pop.  (1870)  5849. 

Now  Briffh'ton,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  Staten 
Island,  and  on  the  op]>osite  side  of  New  York  Bay  from  Brighton. 
It  has  the  largest  dyeing  and  printmg  work  in  the  U.S.,  a  silk- 
printing  factory,  a  paperhanging  factory,  the  '  Snug  Harbour,* 
an  institution  for  aged  mariners,  and  another  for  sailors*  destitute 
children.    Pop.  (1870)  7495. 

New  BriVaizi,  a  large  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  lying  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  situated  in 
4'-6*  SO*  S.  kL,  147*  40-IS2'  25',  E.  longitude.  It  is  300 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  and  possesses 
several  excellent  harbours.  It  k  mountainous,  and  still  in  a 
state  of  volcanic  activity.  The  vegetation  k  luxuriant,  and 
includes  yams,  the  sugax-cane,  ginger,  bread-fruit,  sago  and 
cocoa-nut  palms,  &c  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Melanesians, 
are  numerous,  and  though  addicted  to  cannibalism,  are  said  not 
to  be  fierce.  Several  Wesleyan  mission  stations  were  started  on 
the  kland  in  1876.  N.  B.  is  of  interest  as  being  the  sole  remain- 
ing habitat  of  the  mooruk  {Casuarius  BmmM),  a  large  bird 
allied  to  the  extinct  Dioomk  (q.  v.). 


New  Britain, a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  9  miles  S  W.  of 
Hartford  by  rail,  manufactures  iron,  brass,  and  compressed 
bronze  castmgs,  cutlery,  joiners'  took,  white  lead,  hosiery,  &c, 
and  has  a  public  park  of  74  acres.     Pop.  (1870)  948a 

New  Bnin'ewiok  (so  named  in  1783  in  honour  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick),  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  k  bounded 
N.  by  the  province  of  (Quebec  and  Chaleurs  Bay,  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait,  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Area,  27,177  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1 871)  285,594.  The  coast-line  is  410  miles  in  extent,  ex- 
clusive of  Miramichi  Bay,  Richibucto  Harbour,  and  other  in- 
dentations. N.  B.  k  watered  by  the  St.  John  (450  miles), 
Restigouche  (200),  Petltcadiac  (lOO),  Miramichi  (200),  and  other 
rivers ;  and  has  numerous  lakes,  the  larger  of  whidi  cover  an 
area  of  some  80  sq.  miles.  The  surface,  generally  a  flat  sand- 
stone plain,  nowhere  exceeds  800  feet  of  elevation,  and  k  densely 
wooded  by  forests  of  pine^  fir,  cedar,  larch,  birch,  maple,  &c 
Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  area  are  set  down  as  cultivable,  and 
the  estimated  average  yield  per  statute  acre  in  1871  was  I0'8 
bushek  of  wheat  ana  I37'6  tons  of  potatoes.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  ranged  (1874)  between  80*  in  September  and  20* 
in  January,  and  the  rainfall  in  that  year  measured  34*2  inches. 
In  the  years  1868-75  ^*  B.  exported  53,892  tons  of  coal ;  and 
iron,  manganese,  lead,  copper,  limestone,  marble,  &c.,  are  ako 
found,  "nie  forests  abound  in  bean,  wolves,  deer,  lynxes,  and 
fur  animak;  the  streams  in  trout  and  salmon;  and  the  salt 
waters  in  cod,  herring,  mAckerel,  haddock,  &c. ;  while  grouse, 
wild  fowl,  and  geese  are  plentiful.  There  were  (1871)  163,687 
horned  cattle,  and  234,418  sheep.  The  leading  industries  are 
agriculture,  mining,  the  lumber  trade,  shipbuilding  (in  1872, 108 
vessek  of  33,353  tons),  the  fisheries  (in  1871  employing  5161 
men,  and  yielding  f  237,000  worth  of  fish),  and  manufactures  of 
sugar,  woollens,  oils,  iron,  leather,  &c  In  1874  N.  B.  had  1147 
vessels  of  277,850  tons,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  vesseklto  and 
from  ports  outside  the  Dominion  was  1,574,903  tons  ;  while  the 
imports  (grain,  hsudware,  cottons,  woollens,  &c.)  amounted 
(1875)  to  ;f  2, 131,382;  the  exports  to  ;fi,363fi37t  ▼«•  limber, 
;f948»39i ;  fish,  /93»o6i ;  sugar,  ;f50,4O3 ;  coal,  ^£12,551,  Ac. 
The  revenue,  expenditure,  and  public  debt  are  included  in  those 
of  the  Dominion.  The  provincial  government  consists  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  a  coundl  of  nine ;  the  legisUture,  of  an 
Upper  House  of  eighteen,  and  a  Legisktive  Assembly  of  forty-one 
members ;  and  N.^  sends  twelve  senators  and  twelve  members 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament.     The  active  militia  comprises  56 
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corps  of  cavalry,  artillcr)',  infantry,  and  rifles,  wiih  a  nominal 
strength  of  3327  men  ;  and  the  reserves  number  59,923.  There 
are  375  miles  of  railway  within  the  province,  of  which  108  are 
worked  by  government ;  and  the  number  of  schools  (1871)  was 
828  ;  of  newspapers  (1873)  26.  A  large  percentage  of  the  in- 
habitants are  of  French  descent,  and  these,  with  the  Indians 
(1629  in  1S74)  are  mostly  Catholics.  There  are  two  Catholic 
dioceses,  St.  John  and  Chatham,  served  by  59  priests ;  and  one 
Protestant,  Fredericton,  with  62  clergy.  The  chief  towns  are  St. 
John,  Portland,  St.  Andrew,  Freclericton  (the  capital),  and 
Woodstock.  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498,  N.  B. 
from  1604  formed,  with  Nova  Scotia  (q.  v.)  and  part  of  Maine,  the 
French  colony  of  Acadie.  It  was  ceded  to  Britain  (1713), 
divided  from  Nova  Scotia  and  erected  into  a  province  (1784), 
its  entire  population  then  amounting  to  11,457,  and  dates  its 
prosperity  from  an  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  (1809)  for  the 
taxation  of  Baltic  timber.  It  was  united  with  Canada  for  im- 
perial purposes,  March  29,  1867. 

New  Bmnswick,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Raritan  River,  30  miles,  S.W.  of  New  York  city,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  with  a 
library  of  12,000  vols.,  and  of  a  theological  seminary,  both  under 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  N.  has  16  churches,  2  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  India-rubber 
goods,  paper-hangings,  machinery,  &c.     Pop.  (1870)  15,058. 

NewT)urg,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  60  miles  N.  of  New  York  City  by  rail.  It 
has  a  public  library,  a  free  academy,  twenty-two  churches,  two 
daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery is  its  chief  industry.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  is  here.     Pop.  (1870)  17,014. 

Newbury,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  on  the 
Kennet,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Reading  by  rail,  has  three  churches, 
a  corn-exchange  (i860),  town-hall,  theatre,  &c.  There  are  silk 
and  paper-mills,  and  a  trade  in  com  and  malt.  Here  lived  the 
famous  *Jack  of  N.*,  who  led  100  of  his  weavers  to  the 
Field  of  Flodden.  Doddington  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
belonged  to  Chaucer.  In  the  indecisive  battle  of  N.  (1643)  ^^11 
the  gallant  Falkland  (q.  v.),  to  whom  a  monument  has  been 
erected  (1877)  in  the  market-place.  A  second  battle  (1644)  was  a 
victory  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.     Pop.  (1871)  6602. 

Newlburypcrt,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  contains  the  University  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, the  Putnam  Free  School,  a  public  library  and  free  read- 
ing-room, five  cotton-mills,  eight  shoe-manufactories,  and  four 
shipbuilding  yards.  In  1874  its  annual  imports  amounted  to 
$227,353,  its  exports  to  139,076.     Pop.  (1870)  12,595. 

New  Oaledo'nia,  a  large  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  between  20°-22°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  164**  10-167'  33'  E.  long., 
750  miles  E.  of  Queensland.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1772,  and  in  1854  was  taken  possession  of  by  France. 
The  island  is  now  200  miles  long,  and  30  wide,  but  the  coral 
reefs  which  gird  its  shores  show  that  it  was  once  much  larger. 
These  reefs  extend  beyond  the  land  150  miles  to  the  N.,  and  50 
miles  to  the  S.,  and  in  many  places  to  a  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  shore.  They  are  most  continuous  on  the  W.  or  leeward 
side  of  the  island.  N.  C.  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  triple  range  of  mountains, 
varying  from  2000  to  7000  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
well-adapted  to  the  growth  of  tropical  produce.  N.  C.  is  be- 
lieved to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  as  yet  the  deposits  of  nickel  alone 
are  worked,  upwards  of  1000  tons  being  exported  in  1877.  The 
mines  are  chiefly  worked  by  Victorian  capital.  The  natives 
of  N.  C.  belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  and  are  ferocious  can- 
nibals, whom  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  had  little 
success  in  improving.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  30,000. 
For  some  years  N.  C.  has  been  used  as  a  French  penal  settle- 
ment, and  on  the  rst  January  1876  there  were  3575  convicts 
in  the  island.  Since  1872  many  Communist  prisoners  have 
been  transported  to  N.  C,  but  are  confined  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
28  miles  to  the  S.E.  Noumea  is  the  chief  town  of  N.  C,  and 
the  seat  of  government. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  river,  and  75  miles  N.  of  Sydney.  It  is  the  shipping  port 
of  an  extensive  coalfield  which  has  been  worked  for  33  years,  and 
the  coal  from  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Australian 
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colonies,  as  well  as  to  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  iilir-ds 
and  the  Pacific  ports  of  North  and  South  America,  the  annual  ex- 
port exceeding  a  million  tons.  The  coal  seams,  which  are  m  clos« 
proximity  to  the  town,  are  worked  with  less  daiiger  than  in  Great 
Britain,  explosions  of  fire-damp  being  almost  entirely  unknovn. 
The  harbour  is  safe  amd  commodious,  but  rather  difficult  to  en^er. 
The  town,  which  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  b  well  built  md  lid 
out.  Pop.  (1875)  of  the  municipality,  7600  ;  with  the  seamen  en 
board  the  vessels  in  harbour,  probably  lo,ooa 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  Buke  of.  ihe 

eldest  son  of  Lord  Pelham  of  Lough  ton,  was  bom  2 1  si  July  1694. 
When  only  a  boy  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  John  Hoiici, 
Duke  of  N.  and  Earl  of  Clare.  In  1 714  George  I.  made  kirn 
Viscount  Pelham,  and  EUirl  of  Clare,  in  1 71 5  Marquis  of  Clare  ax.d 
Duke  of  N.  He  served  continuously  under  Walpole,  whom  he 
betrayed,  and  the  broad-bottomed  administration  of  Pcltencv, 
from  which  he  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  excluded  Carteret. 
In  1754  he  became  Premier,  his  brother  having  just  died  In 
this  capacity  he  yielded  up  Admiral  Bjmg  to  the  public  cUraojr 
against  him.  He  remained  the  nominal  chief  of  Pitt,  to  wh:tn 
his  great  connections  and  inexplicable  popularity  in  both  the 
Houses  were  necessary,  but  deserted  him  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  ^VlliJ:  prrtT 
had  grown  too  strong.  On  the  formation  of  the  Bute  MmMrr 
he  retired,  and  after  this  only  held  the  Privy  Seal  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Rockingham  administration.  He  died  17th  Nor. 
1 768.  His  most  conspicuous  vices  were  flattery  and  jealousy. 
He  was  marked  by  a  childish  fussiness  of  character,  and  wis 
entirely  destitute  of  ability,  except  in  the  pricing  of  members 
and  seats  according  to  the  corrupt  system  of  Walpole.  K^ 
Horace  Walpole  said,  *  Mr.  Pitt  does  everything,  and  the  Duke 
gives  everything.'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Henry 
Fiexmes  CImton,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose  career  was 
unimportant  His  son,  Henry  Pelhazn  Fiezmes  Pelham 
Clinton,  I>uke  of  N.,  bom  30th  Jan.  1785,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  in  France  with  his  mother  when 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  broken,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  hy 
Napoleon  till  1807.  This  appears  to  have  made  him  a  fanit;cii 
Tory  for  life.  He  was  particularly  odious  to  the  English  p«ori« 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  subsequenUy  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  ts  1 
hereditary  legislator.  He  died  X2th  January  1 851.— Henry 
Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham  Olinton,  fifth  I>iike  of  K.. 
was  bom  22d  May  i8x  I.  At  the  Oxford  *  Union  *  he  met  Gbi- 
stone  and  Herbert.  Returned,  when  Lord  Lincoln,  in  1S52 
for  South  Notts,  he  was  for  a  few  months  in  1834  a  Lord  0; 
the  Treasury  under  Peel.  In  opposition  he  spoke  freqccntlv 
and  well  on  home  affairs,  and  in  1 84 1  Peel,  to  whom  he  wis 
strongly  attached,  gave  him  the  *  Woods  and  Forests,'  and  ir 
1 846  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
charge  of  the  Irish  Coercion  BilL  As  he  had  become  *  unsound' 
on  Protection,  his  father  turned  him  out  of  South  Notts,  but  he 
was  retumed  by  the  Falkirk  Burghs.  In  1 85 1  N.  passed  to  the 
Upper  House, and  in  1853  was  chosen  along  with  other  Peehe^ 
for  the  Aberdeen  Coalition  Ministry,  of  which  he  became  Color.iil 
Secretary.  On  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  Warhedevoiei 
himself  night  and  day  to  the  War  Department  The  old  miiita.7 
administration  broke  down  under  the  unusual  strain,  and  N..  who 
along  with  his  friend  Herbert,  was  accused  of  both  incapac  7 
and  indifference,  resigned  office  in  a  memorable  and  pathcn: 
speech  in  session  1855.  His  successor  Lord  Panmurc  lest:tifd 
to  the  energy  with  which  he  had  done  his  best.  From  1859  \^ 
1 8th  April  1864  N.  was  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Second 
Coalition  Government.  He  visited  Canada  and  the  Umte-l 
States  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  enthusiastically  ^ 
ceived  by  the  Orange  lodges.  He  died  i8th  October  1867.  The 
family  of  Clinton  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  represented  in  the  Houss 
of  Lords  except  those  of  Berkeley  and  Neville. 

NewccuBtle-underLjrme  (Z.^.,  under  the  lUm  or  bordr 
of  the  county-palatine  of  Cheshire),  a  market  town  of  En^Un-' 
in  Staffordshire,  40  miles  S.  of  Manchester  by  rail,  contams  twj 
churches,  a  guildhall,  theatre,  grammar  school  (i6o3),  ^^  * 
literary  institute.  There  are  twentjr-scvcn  fiidories  (sn,'« 
refineries,  silk  and  cotton  mills,  potteries,  pipe  works,  <«"^'^ 
&c.),  and  a  trade  in  com,  flour,  and  the  coal  and  iron  01  the 
surrounding  district  The  hat  manufacture  has  declined, 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.     Pop.  (1871)  t5«^& 
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Kewcastle-upoii-Tyiie,  the  chief  town  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ijne,  opposite  Gateshead,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  hirgest  coalneld  in  England,  15  miles  N.  of 
Darham,  275  N.  of  London,  and  X20  S.E.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
N.-Eutern  Railway.  North  Shields  and  Blythnook  are  its  sub- 
ports,  and  the  river,  some  20  feet  deep  at  ebb-tide,  is  here  crossed 
\jy  the  &moas  High  Level  Bridge,  by  the  Redheugh  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  by  a  swing  bridge.  The  first  of  these  structures, 
c>oe  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson,  dates 
from  1846-50^  and  comprises  a  broad  carriage-way,  passenger- 
piihsi  and  above  these  a  railway-level  with  three  lines  of  rails. 
Sopported  by  six  massive  stone  piers,  125  feet  apart,  it  spans  the 
jiver  by  an  eaual  number  of  arches  of  open  iron-work.  Its  ex- 
treme length  IS  1375  feet,  and  the  upper  bridge  is  ii'2  feet  above 
li!^h  water.  The  Redheugh  Bridge  (1871)  crosses  the  river  some 
(.-stance  above  the  High  Level,  and  has  a  height  of  92  feet  above 
!::^h-«'ater  mark»  and  a  span  of  345.  The  swing  bridge,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  constructed  in  1873-75 
bv  bir  W.  Armstrong,  to  replace  the  old  Tyne  Bridge  of  178 1, 
bat  immediately  on  its  completion  was  greatly  damaged  by 
fire,  and  was  only  opened  on  X7th  July  1876.  ^  Situated  be- 
low the  High  Level,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  allowing  the 
tree  navigation  of  the  river.  The  old  part  of  the  town  skirts  the 
river  ba^,  which  is  lined  by  quays,  and  extends  for  some  two 
milei  Narrow  dingy  streets  wind  up  the  steep  bank  to  the  plat- 
farm  on  which  the  modern  town  is  built.  The  houses  here  are 
13  great  part  built  of  freestone,  and  among  the  principal  thorough- 
farts  are  Grey,  Clayton,  and  Grainger  Streets.  The  chief  exten- 
^on  of  the  town  has  been  on  the  N.  side,  towards  Brandling 
Tillage  in  Jesmond  Township.  To  the  W.  lies  the  suburb  of 
Kye  Hill,  in  the  town^ips  of  Elswick  and  Westgate,  while  to 
the  E.  near  the  river  is  an  extensive  commercial  district,  occu- 
ped  mainly  by  large  stores  and  factories.  At  the  top  of  Grey 
Mreet  stands  the  Grey  Monument,  a  lofty  Ionic  column,  sur- 
moanted  by  a  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  and  erected  in  1836.  N.  has  16 
charches  of  the  Establishment,  8  Presliyterian,  4  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  several  otlier  churches.  The  mother-church  of  St.  Nicho- 
iis  (1359^  restored  1877),  is  a  grand  cruciform  structure,  partly 
in  Decurated,  partly  in  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  fine  pointed 
tower  194  feet  nigh,  a  spired  lantern,  and  peal  of  eight  bells,  and 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto,  and  many  old  tombs  of  the 
Percts.  Among  the  chief  secular  buildings  are  the  town-hall 
icnmpieted  1858)9  comprising  a  council  chamber,  a  com  exchange, 
a  mosic  hall  seated  for  2500  persons,  municipal  offices,  &c. ;  a 
new  county  conrt-house  (1865)  in  Ornate  Italian  style ;  Uie  Moot 
Hall  (1810)  or  old  court-house;  the  Central  Exchange,  remo- 
delled in  1867 ;  the  Old  Exchange  and  Guildhall  (165C  restored 
1S09),  A  spacious  edifice  with  a  steeple ;  the  Central  Station  (opened 
1S50},  where  all  the  railways  entering  N.  terminate ;  the  rolice 
kUtion  and  coortSt  completed  in  1873 ;  the  Post-office,  built 
1^73-77;  the  Tyne  Theatre  (1867),  seated  for  nearly  3000  per- 
ioDs;  and  the  Royal  Theatre.  The  improvements  in  the  town 
are  m  great  part  due  to  the  enterprise  ot  Richard  Granger  (died 
1S61),  a  builder  of  humble  origin,  who  in  five  years  is  estimated 
to  have  constructed  buildings  of  a  rental  of  one  million  sterling. 
N.  has  an  infirmary,  two  orphanages,  asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  &c. ;  also  an  institute  of  mininc^,  a  college  of 
nxdione,  and  a  college  of  physical  science,  estaluished  in  187 1 
in  connection  with  Durham  University.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  town 
sre  extensive  barracks.  To  the  N.  are  the  Town  Moor  and  Leazes, 
1200  acres  in  extent,  on  which  is  the  Hotspur  Round,  where  races 
(indoding  that  for  the  Northumberland  Plate),  take  place  in 
June,  and  a  public  park,  opened  in  1873.  The  general  market 
u  one  of  the  latest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  neailv  two  acres.  An  important  cattle  market  is 
held,  to  which  in  1873  were  brought  81,635  fat  cattle,  350,638 
iheep  and  lambs,  and  39t585  swine.  In  1876  there  entered  the 
Tyne  ports  16,696  vessels  of  5,154,363  (6667  steam  of  3,217,41a 
toos)  and  cleared  17,133  of  5,455,213  tons  (6980  steam  of 
^44$»330  tons).  In  1876  the  coal,  cinders,  and  patent  fuel 
exported  from  N.  alone  amounted  to  4,009,739  tons  (value 
jC2,a  10,963),  while  the  quantities  and  values  of  other  exports 
were,  of  alkali,  2,472.355  cwts.  (;f  747*669) ;  iron  (pig,  bar,  holt, 
UM  wire),  27,807  tons  (;Ci3i,302) ;  iron  railroads,  2093  tons 
1^1^743) ;  ^  other  kinds  of  iron,  16,878  tons  0^192,320) ;  of 
onwroQght  steel,  4005  tons  0^2402);  of  wrought  and  part  wrought 
^^  ^3>354  tons  0^342,870) ;  of  unwrought  copper,  83,354  cwts. 
141864);  of  Jead  and  lead  ore^  235  tons  (j&  197,4^3);  of  machinery, 


;^94,494;  of  arms  and  ammunition,  ;^j8,3 17  (including  60,000 
lbs.  of  gunpowder) ;  of  chemicals,  ^48,655 ;  of  cotton  yam, 
;f  14,951  ;  of  cotton  piece-goods,  ;f29,949  ;  earthen  and  china- 
ware,  ^21,506;  of  glass,  ^24,108;  and  of  painters'  colours, 
;f92,5i7.  The  total  value  of  exports  (1876)  was  ;f4,625,658, 
and  of  imports  (foreign  and  colonial)  ^  5,63 1,082.  There  are 
extensive  manufactures  of  steam-engines,  iron  bridges,  and  ord- 
nance (at  the  Elswick  Works  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong),  of  soda, 
bleaching-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products,  of 
stained,  plate,  crown,  and  flint  glass  and  bottles,  01  sheet  lead, 
lead  pipes,  and  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead,  of  paper, 
pottery,  hemp  and  wire  ropes,  Portland  and  other  cements 
(1 1,000  tons  yearly),  and  especially  of  fire-bricks.  The  making 
of  fire-bricks  is  a  recent  industry,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty 
millions  of  these  bricks  are  produced  annually.  In  1876  (a  bad 
year)  there  were  launched  at  N.  38  vessels  of  25,861  tons,  and 
of  these  only  3  of  57  tons  were  of  wood ;  at  the  Tyne  Ports  (f>., 
at  N.  and  North  and  South  Shields)  the  launches  were  75  of 
27,551  tons,  all  iron  except  15  of  205  tons.  The  N.  quarries  send 
forth  some  100,000  grindstones  yearly.  The  atmosphere  of  N. 
is  much  obscured  by  smoke,  and  the  general  dulness  is  ten  times 
intensified  when  the  dense  fogs  of  the  North  Sea  come  sweeping 
up  the  Tyne.  N.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is 
governed  by  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor.  There  are  published  here  two  daily  and 
five  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1872)  128,443,  with  Gateshead, 
177,07a  Where  N.  now  stands,  the  Romans  had  a  stationary 
camp,  Pons  iElii,  near  the  E.  end  of  Hadrian's  Wall  Many 
interesting  remains  of  this  period  were  found  in  i8ia  During 
the  Old  English  period  the  camp  became  a  noted  residence  of 
monks,  and  took  the  name  of  Monkchester.  A  memorial  of  the 
time  when  pilgrims  flocked  hither  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus' 
Mount  (now  Jesmond)  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Pilfrim 
Street  From  a  stronghold  built  (about  1080)  by  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  the  town  took  its  modem  name  of  '  New 
Castle.'  The  present  castle  was  built  hy  Henry  II.  between 
1 1 72  and  1 1 77,  and,  though  sadly  dilapidated,  is  one  of  the  best 
extant  specimens  of  Norman  military  architecture.  The  first 
charter  entitling  the  townspeople  to  dig  coal  was  granted  by 
Henry  III.  in  1239.  During  the  Scottish  wars  of  the  Edwards, 
N.  was  the  frequent  rendezvous  of  the  English  forces.  After 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Scotch  (1644),  i^<l  in  1745  it  ^"^^  occupied  by  Wade. 

New  Oollege,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1386  by  William  of 
Wykeham  (q.  v.),  for  a  warden,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars, 
ten  chaplains,  three  derks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  By  ordin- 
ances made  in  1857,  and  amended  in  1866  and  1871,  there  are 
thirty  fellowships  and  forty  scholarships,  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  thirty  of  the  latter  being  restricted  to  students  of  Winchester 
College  of  at  least  two  years  standing.  All  the  scholarships 
are  tenable  for  five  years,  and  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £io 
with  tuition  free.  The  hall  of  the  N.  C.  was  restored  by  Sir  G. 
Scott  ( 1 866),  and  new  buildings  erected  ( 1 872).  He  is  atjpresen t 
engaged  on  the  restoration  of  the  chapel,  die  largest  in  Oxford, 
with  its  windows  of  Flemish  glass,  noble  or;^,  and  exouisite 
cloisters.  N.  C.  presents  to  41  livings,  and  m  1876  haa  151 
members  of  Convocation,  130  undergraduates,  and  379  members 
on  the  books. 

New  England,  the  name  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  U.S., 
comprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  Originally  called  North  Vir- 
ginia when  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company  for 
colonisadon  in  1606,  the  region  subsequently  received  its  present 
name  from  Captain  John  Smith,  who  explored  and  made  a  map 
of  the  coast  in  17x4.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Puritan  and 
Scottish  descent,  are  known  distinctively  as  Yankees,  and  are 
distinguished  for  quickness,  adaptability,  and  enterprise. 

New  Forest,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Hanmshire,  is  about  14 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  by  16  wide.  Of^its  66,790  acres, 
17,532  are  (1877)  enclosed  plantations,  the  rest  being  open  oak 
and  beech  woods,  bog,  heath,  &c.  The  absence  of  underwood 
gives  a  parklike  appeairance  to  the  N.  F.,  which,  watered  by  the 
Ex  and  Boldre,  ana  commanding  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Solent 
and  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  most  beautiml  of  all  the  English  forests. 
Gipsies,  squatters,  and  deer  have  disappeared,  but  not  its  pecu- 
liar breeds  of  swine  and  ponies.  It  forms  part  of  the  Cfrown 
demesnes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lord  warden,  two  rangers, 
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four  verderers,  &c.  Lyndhurst,  the  *  forest  capital,'  has  a  fine 
parish  church  (860),  with  a  spire  130  feet  high,  and  an  allarpiece 
by  F.  Leighton.  Pop.  (1871)  1544.  At  Minstead,  2J  miles  to 
the  N.,  is  the  stone  that  nmrks  the  scene  of  William  Rufus' 
death.  The  sites  of  other  villafres  that  stood  within  the  present 
area  of  the  Forest  prior  to  its  afforestation  by  the  Conqueror  are 
indicated  by  such  names  as  Hinton,  Winsted,  Tackbury,  &c. 
See  Gilpin's  Forest  Scefury  (1791) ;  Wise's  The  N.  /".,  its  History 
and  Scenery  (Lond.  1874),  and  N,  F,  Ilatidbook^  Historical  and 
Descriptive  (Lyndhurst,  1875). 

Newfoundland  (Fr.  *  Terre-Netwe  \  a  large  island  between 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  90  miles  N.E. 
of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  14  S.E.  of  Labrador,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Along  with  many  adja- 
cent islets  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  it  forms  the  British  colony 
of  N.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  335 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  330  miles  ;  area,  40,200  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  of  colony  (1874)  161,386  (58,091  Roman  Catholics,  50,683 
Anglican  Episcopalians,  and  28,639  Wesleyans).  The  coast- 
line, bold,  rocky,  and  much  indented  by  deep  bays  (of  which 
Placentia  Bay  on  the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  E.  leave  only 
an  isthmus  4  miles  wide  between  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  and  the 
rest  of  N.),  forms  a  rough  triangle,  the  extreme  points  of  which 
are  Cape  Bauld  in  the  N.,  Cape  Ray  in  the  S.W.,  aud  Cape 
Race  in  the  S.  E.  The  other  chief  inlets  on  the  E.  and  N.  are 
Conception,  Bonavista,  Notre  Dame,  and  White  Bays ;  on 
the  \^^,  St  George's  Bay ;  and  on  the  S.,  Fortune  Bay  and  St. 
Mary's  Bay.  The  surface  is  generally  rocky  and  uneven,  rising 
in  some  places  to  1000  feet.  The  rocks  are  metamorphic, 
and  of  Laurentian  age,  while  the  Cambrian,  Huronian,  Lower 
Silurian,  Upper  Silurian,  and  Devonian  are  occasionally  found. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  (called  *  ponds')  and  rivers,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  River  of  Exploits,  nearly  bisects  the  island,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame.  The  interior  is  little  known, 
and  largely  consists  of  great  marshy  plains,  covered  with  scrubby 
vegetation,  resting  on  deep  layers  of  peat,  and  frequented  by 
herds  of  deer  and  moose.  According  to  the  latest  survey,  only 
726  sq.  miles  of  land  (chiefly  along  the  banks  of  streams)  are 
available  for  settlements.  The  Cape  Breton  coal  measures  ex- 
tend to  the  S.W.  part  of  N.  The  other  minerals  found  are  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  gypsum,  graphite,  petroleum,  and  marble.  Many 
parts  of  the  interior  are  rich  in  pine  and  other  timber.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and  on  the  E. 
and  S.  coasts.  The  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  on  the  coast,  but 
milder  inland.  At  St.  John's,  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
1874  were  83'  F.  in  July  and  14"  F.  in  March.  Oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  hay  are  raised,  but  the  chief  employments  are  the 
fishing  for  cod  and  seal  on  the  shores  of  N.  or  Labrador,  the 
manuKicture  of  oils,  mining,  and  wood-cutting.  In  1869  there 
were  in  N.  14,726  homed  cattle  and  23,044  sheep.  N.  comprises 
II  electoral  districts,  besides  the  *  French  Shore,'  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  sides  of  the  island,  occupied  by 
the  French  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish.  The  revenue  (nearly  all 
derived  from  customs  duties)  was  in  1874  ^^185,634  ;  expendi- 
ture, ;f  198,920  ;  public  debt,  ;f 2 39, 395.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  N. 
(exclusive  of  coasting-trade)  was  476,141  tons  (British  466,209). 
In  1869,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  N.  had  26  ports  of 
entry,  the  entries  at  which  numbered  1200;  673  of  these  were 
at  St.  John's,  after  which  Harbour  Grace,  La  Poile,  Channel, 
English  Harbour,  and  Burin  had  the  largest  number.  In  1870, 
196  vessels,  averaging  100  tons  each,  and  including  13  steamers, 
were  employed  in  seal-hunting.  Besides  the  *  Shore  Fishery,' 
in  which  small  vessels  are  employed,  there  is  the  extensive 
*  Bank  Fishery  *  on  a  tract  (S.E.  of  N.)  about  600  miles  by  200, 
over  a  plateau  from  20  to  108  fathoms  below  the  sea.  In  1876  the 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  N.  and  the  coast  of  Labrador 
amounted  to/'455,428,  and  the  imports  from  N.  (copper,  24,003 
tons;  fish,  202,900  cwts. ;  oil,  6308  tuns;  and  344,285  skins 
and  furs)  to  ^699,077,  The  cod-fishery,  commenced  by  the 
Portuguese  and  French  in  1501-2,  was  claimed  by  the  English, 
who  seized  the  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  it  (1585).  James  I. 
incorporated  the  N.  Fishing  Company  in  1610.  The  fishery 
was  prohibited  to  the  United  States  in  1775,  but  was  reopened 
to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  7th  January  1854. 

N.  was  discovered  (24th  January  1497)  by  John  Cabot,  who 
called  it  Prima  Vista^  explored   by  Jacques  Carticr  in  1534, 
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and  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  for  Qnccn  Eli- 
zabeth, 5th  August  1583.  Colonies  were  settled  by  Sir  George 
Calvert  in  1621,  Lord  Falkland  in  1633,  Sir  David  Kenk  m 
1654.  In  1708  the  colonists  were  partly  conquered  by  the 
French,  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  confirmed  to  Eng!a:i<i 
the  possession  of  N.,  to  which  Anticosti  and  the  coast  of  LaDra- 
dor  were  annexed  in  1809.  The  first  governor  was  appointed  m 
1729.  The  present  constitution,  granted  in  1832,  consists  of  a 
governor  and  council  exercising  both  legislative  and  cxecu'jvr 
functions,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Asseir.  ■  y 
elected  by  the  people.    See  Pedley's  History  of  N.  (Lond.  1863^. 

Newfoundland  Dog,  is  so  named  from  having  origim  iy 
been  brought  from  Newfoundland.  It  is  allied  to  the  Spicitl, 
and  is  notable  for  its  love  of  the  water  and  its  swimming  powers 
There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  the  N.  D.  One  is  namd 
the  Labrador  Dog,  or  St.  John's  N.  D.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  which  has  received  the  name  simply  of  *N.  D.'  Th* 
Labrador  variety  attains  an  average  height  of  23  or  24  inches, 
and  its  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  the  other  breed,  in  the  C5it 
of  which  black  and  white  hues  are  boldly  marked.  The  le-* 
and  feet  of  the  N.  D.  are  strong  and  broad,  and  the  web  between 
the  toes  is  larger  than  that  seen  in  other  dc^.  The  N.  D.  ii 
exceedingly  intelligent  It  may  be  trained  to  fetch  and  any 
objects,  and  to  seek  with  success  for  lost  articles  Not  its 
least  notable  characteristic  is  its  devotion  to  man  in  oan^^r, 
and  its  ability  to  save  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  at 
sea.     In  Newfoundland  the  dog  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

New'gate,  a  famous  gaol  in  London,  at  the  W.  end  of  New- 
gate Street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  As  early  as  12 18  it  stoc/ial 
the  new  gate  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  it  is  still  the  cb:?f 
criminal  prison.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  probably  about  1430,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  but  was  soon  afterwards  again  rebuilt.  In  the  yeai 
1779,  when  N,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  a  third  time,  it  bJ 
become  a  hotbed  of  noisome  pestilence,  but  from  that  dale  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness.  The  Srs- 
gate  Calendar  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  lives  of  noied 
criminals  who  have  been  confined  in  N. 

New  Granada.    See  United  States  of  Coloubia. 

New  Guin'ea,  or  Pap'ua,  is  next  to  Australia  the  lar^ 
island  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  o*  30'— lo*  44'  S.  Ut.. 
131**  20' — 150'  25'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  length  from  N.W.  to  S.L 
of  nearly  1300  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable,  the  wc<tcia 
portion  being  nearly  insulated  by  Geelvink  Bay  and  M'Ciure 
Inlet,  which  approach  within  17  miles  of  each  other,  while  car 
its  centre  N.  G.  is  fully  350  miles  wide.  The  eastern  extieini:y 
consists  of  a  narrow  and  mountainous  peninsula. 

The  first  European  who  is  known  to  have  visited  N.  G.  wis  the 
Portuguese  Jorge  de  Meneses,  in  1526,  who  called  the  islird 
PapuOy  a  word  whose  meaning  is  variously  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  frizzly  hair  or  the  dark  colour  of  the  inhabitants.    In  152$ 
the  Spaniard  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  sailed  along  the  N.  coast  :nd 
called  the  island  N.  G.,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  o(  tHr 
natives  to  African  negroes.     Ortiz  de  Retes,  another  Spinufi 
also  visited  the  N.  coast  in  1546,  and  in  1606  Torres  skmed  t>*e 
S.  coast  and  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  hii  name.    In 
1676  the  Dutch  under  Schouten  and  Le  Maine  had  a  di^tstroci 
encounter  with  the  natives.     BougainviUe  in   1768,  Cook  n 
1774,  and  other  subsequent  explorers,  sighted  the  coast  butd.«l 
not  land.     Flinders,  however,  landed  in  1791.     Subsequent  a- 
plorations  were  made  by  the  French  under  D'Urville,  an«i  in 
1828  by  the  Dutch,  who  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the  StLtan 
of  Tidore,  now  claimed  all  the  island  W.  of  134*  E.  loog.,  usi 
made  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  settlement  at  Triton  Bay.   la 
1845  a  British  expedition  under  Captains  Blackwood  and  Ovec 
Stanley  surveyed  part  of  the  S.  coast,  and  the  latter  officer  coc» 
tinned  till  1850  the  survey  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  eiwctti 
peninsula.     In  1858  a  second  Dutch  expedition  explowi  the 
N.W.  coast,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch  boundary  of  anneu* 
tion  was  extended  to  140*  50'  E.  long.,  so  as  to  include  Homh:i  *' 
Bay.     In  1873  Captain  Moresby,  in  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  continiifl 
the  work  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  and  ascertained  the  tn:e  forr 
of  the  E.   extremity  of  the  island.     He  found  it  to  be  f^u- 
shaped,  and  to  be  skirted  by  an  Archipelago  of  small  »la.'>.> 
through  which  he  discovered  a  passage  to  which  he  gate  w 
name  of  China  Strait,  as  it  shorten?  by  300  miles  the  <fc« 
voyage  between  Australia  and  China.     Important  expl'ri'-"'* 
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Uve  tlso  been  carried  on  lince  187 1  by  the  Russian  Dr.  Miklucho 
iftdiy,  the  Italians  Dr.  Beocaii  and  Signor  D'Albertis,  the 
Kcv.  Messrs.  Madarlane  and  Lawes,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Stone.  To  these  six  gentlemen  is  due 
Dost  of  what  is  yet  known  regarding  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  is  still,  howerer,  for  the  most  part  a  complete  terra  in* 
(iptiiAf  the  N.W.  peninsula  alone  having  been  fairly  explored. 

N.  G.  is  a  yery  mountainous  country,  and  some  of  its  peaks 
aceed  in  altitude  any  others  in  the  Pacific.  The  N.,  N.W.,  and 
N.E.  coasts  are  almost  eTexywhere  skirted  bv  mountains,  which 
n^e  in  the  Ar£sk  range  to  9520  feet.  From  the  head  of  Geelvink 
Baf  there  extends  eastwud  the  Charles  Louis  range,  which  is 
sDow-capped,  and  is  believed  to  reach  a  height  of  fully  17,000 
feet.  Further  explorations  may  prove  the  suspected  connection 
of  this  chain  with  the  Owen  Stan^r  range  in  tne  S.E.  peninsula, 
whose  loftiest  peak  is  I3i205  feet  high,  the  average  height  of  the 
nnge  being  8000  feet.  The  N.E.  coast  consists  of  a  succession 
of  Urge  baysy  tenninating  in  bold  headlands,  and  bordered  by 
itetp  mountains,  while  the  sea  is  very  deep.  Traces  of  volcanic 
acuou  have  been  found  in  N.  G.,  but  are  apparently  ancient.  On 
(he  S.  coast  to  tlie  £.  of  Torres  Strait  tnere  is  a  great  curve 
known  u  the  Great  N.  G.  Bight.  Its  shores  are  flat  and  marshy, 
and  are  intersected  by  numberless  fresh-water  channels.  All  the 
S.  coast  is  fringed  bv  coral  reefs  and  mud  banks.  The  climate 
of  N.  G.  being  very  humid,  several  of  the  rivers  are  of  consider- 
able sat.  The  largest  as  yet  known  is  the  Fly,  which  dis- 
dbirigts  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Bight.  It  was  ascended 
bv  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  a  small  steam- vessel  for  150  miles,  and  he 
i:ijui;ht  the  same  vessel  might  have  proceeded  100  miles  farther 
G^  ibe  river.  The  Baxter  or  Maikassa  river,  whose  mouth  is  in 
9*^  S'  S.  laL,  142*  18'  £.  long.,  and  is  2  miles  wide,  was  ascended 
by  .Mr.  Macfarlane  for  91  miles,  and  was  then  30  feet  wide  and 
]2  deepL  On  the  N.  coast  the  Ambemoh  appears  to  be  an  im- 
poitaot  stream.  All  the  riven  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  and 
theu  navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  mud  banks  and  fallen 
trea.    No  lakes  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  N.  G. 

The  vegetation  of  N.  G.  is  most  luxuriant,  the  country  being 
for  the  most  part  buried  in  dense  forests,  though  these  in  some 
parts  give  place  to  expanses  of  rich  grass,  six  feet  high.  Among 
tlie  principal  trees  aie  the  cocoa-nut,  nutmeg,  canary  wood, 
cajidlenut,  sago-palm,  betel-nut,  mango,  and  banana.  The 
b.'tsd-fhiit,  yam,  taro,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  culii- 
nted  by  the  natives  and  thrive  well,  but  none  of  them  is  indi- 
SesoQs.  The  forests  are  inhabited  by  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
hi:ds  of  which  a  good  many  species  are  confined  to  N.  G.  Chief 
tmong  them  are  the  magnificent  Birds  of  Paradise  (q.  t.),  of 
wh:ch  several  species  are  found  in  the  W.  portion  of  the  island. 
>  ntit-eating  pigeons,  parrots,  and  lories  are  very  abundant,  and 
the  cassowary  and  mound-building  turkey  are  also  natives  of 
N.  G.  The  mammals  are  less  numerous,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  kinds  of  bat,  a  peculiar  pig  {Sits  Fdptunsis),  and  two 
species  of  echidna,  they  are  marsupials.  They  include 
Uocaroos  (both  terrestrial  and  arboreal),  opossums,  and  the 
cusctts,  the  last  being  a  curious  little  animal  which  seems  to  unite 
ID  itself  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the  opossums  and  sloths. 
Soskcs  are  rery  plentiful,  but  appear  to  be  less  commonly  poi- 
tOQcms  than  in  Australia.  A  species  of  python  attains  a  large 
sue.  Insects  are  most  abundant,  and  most  of  the  moths  are 
very  large  and  beautiful,  while  the  ants  and  spiders  are  form  id- 
•b^e:  The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  turtle,  and  b8che-de-mer,  and 
thepear!  oyster  is  plentiful  in  Torres  Strait. 

Toe  inhabitants  of  N.  G.  belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian 
race,  which  seems  to  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
Pulynestan  race  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
OD  the  other.  Their  usual  colour  is  a  sootv-brown  of  various  de- 
grees of  darkness  but  never  reaching  black  except  in  the  lutives 
^  the  Ariak  Mountains,  whom  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  regards  as 
the  true  indigenes  of  north-western  N.  G.  Dr.  Beccari  has  also 
cstabliUied  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Negritos,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Philippine  Idands ;  while  the  Mafor  or  Mefoor  Papuans  in  the 
N*  W.  peninsula  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  admixture  of 
liindu  blood.  In  eastern  N.  G.  the  Polynesian  race  has  made 
oonerotts  settlements.  The  true  Papuan  is  about  5  ft  5  in.  in 
height,  and  muscular,  but  with  thin  legs  and  large  feet  His  hair 
is  long  and  frisded,  but  though  it  appears  to  grow  in  tufts,  Sig- 
nor I/Albertis  has  ascertains  that  it  b  equally  distributed  over 
the  scalp.  The  brows  are  prominent,  the  nose  large  and  arched, 
tod  the  lips  protuberant     Unlike  the  Malays,  the  Papuans  are 
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very  demonstrative,  being  fond  of  boisterous  laughter  and  noisy 
discussions,  in  which  men,  women,  and  chudren  all  join. 
They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  and  commonly  cannibals.  The 
skulls  and  lower  jaw-bones  are  kept  as  trophies,  some  tribes 
wearing  the  latter  as  ornaments,  ana  others  painting  and  other- 
wise decorating  the  skulls  of  their  slain  victims.  The  bow  and 
arrow  are  in  common  use,  except  among  the  mixed  eastern 
tribes,  who  use  spears.  The  Papuans  have  but  dim  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  though  some  of  them  believe  in  a  future 
state  and  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  especially  evil  ones.  Cir- 
cumcision is  not  practised,  and  polygamy  is  ra/e.  The  women 
do  all  the  field  work,  llie  Papuan  language  is  much  harsher 
than  the  Malay,  and  is  divided  mto  numberless  dialects.  The 
Papuans  live  in  houses  measuring  in  some  cases  from  500  to  500 
feet  in  length,  and  built  on  piles.  Clothing  is  usually  dispensed 
with,  or  at  Dest  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  though  Signor  D'Al- 
bertis  obtained  in  the  interior  some  petticoats  made  of  human  hair. 
Ornaments  are  almost  universally  worn,  the  chief  being  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  grass  or  plaited  rattan,  often  decorated  with 
shells,  besides  ear  and  nose-rings,  and  plumes  of  cassowary 
feathers.  Mr.  Lawes  saw  at  Hood's  Bay  a  young  woman 
with  27  tortoiseshell  ear-rings  in  each  ear,  and  nose-rings  be- 
sides. The  N.W.  tribes  comb  the  hair  into  a  fan  shape  with 
a  wooden  instrument,  which  also  does  duty  as  a  fork,  llie 
Papuans  make  excellent  pottery,  while  with  their  sharp  stone 
axes  they  hew  fine  canoes  out  of  the  solid  trunks  of  trees. 
They  especially  excel  in  carving,  in  which  their  proficiency  is 
wonderful  In  the  S.E.  some  of  their  villages  are  regularly  laid 
out  in  streets  and  souares,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
even  have  flower  gardens.  In  the  N.E.  they  practise  a  system 
of  terrace  culture  with  much  skill  and  success.  Mr.  Wallace 
predicts  the  early  extinction  of  the  Papuan  race  if  the  tide  of 
colonisation  should  be  turned  to  N.  G.,  on  account  of  its  warlike 
and  independent  character.  An  agitation  was  commenced  in 
Australia  in  1874  for  the  annexation  by  Great  Britain  of  N.  G. 
to  the  east  of  the  Dutch  boundary,  but  as  yet  the  movement  has 
been  without  result  At  present  the  exports  from  the  island  are 
birds  of  paradise,  sandal  wood,  massoy  bark  (the  produce  of 
Cinnam&mum  Aiamis),  tripang,  tortoiseshell,  and  pearl  shell, 
but  with  proper  cultivation  it  might  be  naade  to  yield  almost  every 
kind  of  tropical  produce  in  abundance. 

See  Narrativi  of  the  Voyage  o/H,A£,S.  *  Rattlesnake^*  by  John 
Macgillivray  (Loud.  1852) ;  Nieuw  -  Guinea  ondersockt  en  Be^ 
sehreven  door  eine  Nederlanduhe  Commissie  (Amst.  1852) ;  Nen 
Guinea  und  seine  Beivohner^  by  Otto  Finsch  (Bremen,  1 865) ; 
77u  Malay  Archipelago^  by  A.  R.  Wallace  (Lond.  1869);  DU 
Reiten  der  Nederlanders  naar  Nieiew^Guinea  en  de  Papoesche 
Eilanden  in  delude  en  iSdeee$na,  door  P,  A,  Leupe  (The  Hague, 
1875) ;  Reistoehten  naar  de  Ceelvinks  boat  op  Nieuw  Guinea  in 
de  Jaren  1869  en  1870,  door  C,  B,  H,  Rosenberg  (The  Hague, 
1075) ;  Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  D^Entre- 
costeaux  Islands^  by  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.  (Lond.  1876),  and 
a  number  of  papers  by  aifferent  authors,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for 
1874-75  ;  Geographical  Magazine  {yo\.  iii.  1876) ;  Nature  (vols, 
xiv.  and  xv.,  1876-77) ;  and  the  Journal  0/  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (vot  vi.  1877V 

NewHamp'ahire,  one  of  the  New  England  or  eastern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Quebec,  S.  by  Massa- 
chusetts, £.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
Vermont  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Uie  Connecticut  River. 
Area,  9280  s<|.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  318,300^  of  whom  only  603 
are  coloured,  including  23  Indians.  The  State,  nearly  triangular 
in  outline,  is  178  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  90  miles,  broad 
at  the  base  in  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.  it  has  only  a  breadth  of  4 
miles.  The  sea-coast  of  28  miles  is  low-lying,  and  in  parts 
marshy,  but  some  thirty  miles  inland  the  surface  becomes  broken 
and  picturesque.  As  a  country  of  mountains  and  lakes,  N.  H. 
has  been  called  the  '  Switzerland  of  America.'  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Appalachians^  part  of  which  range,  known  as  the  White 
Mountains,  contains  the  highest  peaks  in  the  north-eastern  States. 
Among  the  chief  heights  are  Mounts  Washington  (6285  feet), 

iefferson  (S794)»  Adams  (5714).  Clair  (55JJ),  Monroe  (5384), 
iadison  (5365),  and  Franklin  (4904).  This  highland  region, 
iuterMCted  by  manv  fertile  valleys  and  romantic  glens,  is  clad 
with  rich  forests  of  oak,  pine^  beech,  sugar-maple,  birch,  and 
otho'  trees,  and  in  the  S.  the  river-courses  are  traced  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  chestnuts,  elms^  poplars,  locusts,   willows, 
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hickories,  &c  Besides  the  Connecticut  and  Piscataqua,  which 
respectively  bound  the  State  W.  and  S.E.,  the  chief  river  is  the 
Merrimack.  Many  lakes — the  Winnipiseogee,  Squam,  Ossipee, 
&c. — give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  The  formation  is 
mainly  Eozoic,  the  surface  rocks  being  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and 
quartz.  Iron  and  graphite  are  extensively  mined,  and  other 
minerals  found  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  talc,  manganese, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  *  Bath  brick,'  jasper,  amethysts,  and  garnets. 
In  1874  N.  H.  produced  1,239,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  (value 
$1,387,680)  174,000  of  wheat,  41,000  of  rye,  1,033,000  of  oats, 
84,000  of  barley,  86,000  of  buckwheat,  3,400,000  of  potatoes 
($2,006,000),  180,000  lbs,  of  tobacco,  and  767,200  tons  of  hay 
($10,073,336).  In  1875  the  live-stock  comprised  47,000  horses, 
211,900  cattle,  242,400  sheep,  and  37,000  swine — total  value, 
$14,107,542.  The  State  contains  (1876)  940  miles  of  railway, 
and  publishes  sixty-one  uewapapcrs  and  periodicals.  Concord 
is  the  capital,  Manchester,  the  largest  city,  and  Portsmouth  the 
only  port  of  entry.  Settled  first  in  1623  by  colonists  from 
Hampshire  in  England,  the  territory  was  for  some  time  joined 
to  Massachusetts.  It  received  its  present  constitution  in  1783, 
and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 

New  Har'xnony,  a  village  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Graasville.  It  was  settled  by  the 
'Harmonists,'  a  German  religious  sect,  in  1815,  transferred  to 
Robert  Owen  for  a  socialistic  experiment  in  1824,  and  finally 
became  the  seat  of  a  '  school  of  industry '  founded  by  William 
Maclure.  Success  has  attended  none  of  these  enterprises,  and 
the  village  has  only  a  pop.  (1870)  of  836. 

Newlia'ven,  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  564  miles  S.  of  London  by 
rail.  It  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  mail-packets  which 
ply  twice  daily  to  and  from  Dieppe.  In  1876  there  entered  the 
port  908  vessels  of  189,303  tons ;  and  cleared,  745  of  148,043 
tons.  The  principal  imports  in  that  year  were  wine  (152,824 
galls.),  leather  (326,379  lbs.),  gloves  (100,371  doz.  pairs),  silk 
manufactures  (;f  5,378,285),  cotton  manufactures  (^^55,059),  and 
chemicals  (;f42,2i3) ;  exports,  wool  (2,565,055  lbs.),  raw  silk 
(285,539  lbs.),  and  tin  (11,134  cwts.).  The  N.  shipbuilding 
yard  has  turned  out  10  vessels  of  809  tons  during  the  years  1872- 
76.     Pop.(i87i)  2549. 

Newhaven,  a  Scotch  fishing- village  2  miles  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  a  pop.  (1871)  of  1 721.  Its  fishers  and  fishwives 
form  a  distinct  community,  rarely  intermarrying  with  any  other 
class,  and  have  been  depicted  by  Charles  Reade  in  his  ChristU 
Johnson  (Lond.  1853). 

New  Haven,  the  largest  city  in  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  a 
sandy  plain  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  harbour  opening  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  around  the  mouths  of  Mill,  West, 
and  Quinnipiack  rivers,  76  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  York,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by  lines  of  steamers.  A 
beautifully  built  city,  it  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College  (q.  v. ),  and 
has  40  churches,  a  splendid  city  hall,  many  broad,  elm-shaded 
streets,  and  important  manufactures  of  rifles,  iron-wares,  car- 
riages, &c.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Quinnipiack  is  (1876)  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $136,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign 
trade.  N,  H.  was  settled  by  Thcoph.  Eaton,  the  Rev.  J.  Daven- 
port, and  their  followers  in  1638.  It  was  made  joint  capital 
with  Hartford  by  the  charter  of  1662  and  so  continued, — the 
legislature  meeting  alternately  in  each  place, — till  1873,  when  the 
latter  became  the  sole  seat  of  government.     Pop.  (1875)  55,667. 

New  Heb'rides,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  between  i4*-2o'  S.  lat.,  and  i66**-i7o'  E.  long. 
The  area  of  the  group  is  about  2500  sq.  miles,  and  the  principal 
islands  are  Espiritu  Santo  (160  miles  in  circumference),  Malli- 
colo,  Vat^,  Erromanga,  A  pi,  Ambrym,  Tanna,  and  Aneiteum. 
The  N.  H.  are  volcanic,  ana  consequently  their  shores  are  nearly 
free  from  coral.  Ambrym  and  Tanna  contain  large  active 
volcanoes.  The  islands  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  yams,  cot- 
ton, maize,  bananas,  and  sandal-wood.  A  tiny  species  of  pig, 
no  larger  than  a  rabbit,  is  the  only  native  quadruped.  The 
natives,  who  are  very  ferocious  and  d^raded,  belong  principally 
to  the  Melanesian  race,  but  there  are  Polynesian  settlements  on 
some  of  the  islands.  The  two  races  do  not  amalgamate,  and  the 
number  of  dialects  spoken  in  the  group  is  marvellous.  Mission- 
aries from  various  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  Australasian 
colonies,  and  North  America,  have  long  laboured  in  the  islands, 
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and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialect  of  Aneiteom  is  djw 
(1877)  in  the  press.  Erromanga  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  eminent  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  in  1839,  aad  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  wife  in  i86a  The  present  pop.  of 
the  group  is  probably  not  more  than  20,000,  one-third  of  the  ;nh;. 
bitants  having  been  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  of  meaiJci  m  i8;a 

New  Holl'and,  the  former  name  of  Australia  (q.  v.). 

New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  formerly  known  asTrilleck's  hn, 
from  its  belonging  to  John  Trilleck,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1331; 
during  the  Civil  War  served  as  the  royal  mint  (1642-461,  ad 
was  restored  to  its  academic  purposes  by  Dr.  Cramer,  the  l::e 
principal  (1831-34).  A  chapel  was  added  in  1868.  b  iS;6 
N.  I.  H.  had  12  members  of  Convocation,  15  ondergradiuics, 
and  39  members  in  its  books. 

New  Ireland,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situated 
in  2'  35-5"  S.  lat.,  ISO'*  30-152'  45  E.  long.,  and  sepa.T.ed 
from  New  Britain  (q.  v.)  by  St.  George's  Channel  Its  length 
is  about  200  miles,  andits*breadth  12  mues  on  an  avenge,  though 
only  one  mile  in  some  places.  N.  I.  is  hilly  and  coveted  w.^i 
dense  vegetation,  while  its  shores  abound  with  turtles  and  £4 
The  natives  belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  and,  Uke  those  01 
most  of  the  adjoining  groups,  are  cannibals.  The  women  of 
N.  I.,  however,  unlike  those  of  New  Britain,  are  janiiiij 
clothed,  and  seem  to  occupy  a  higher  social  position. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  Amcricm 
Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  New  York,  S.  by  Delaware  Bar,  \V.  by 
the  Delaware  River,  which  separates  it  from  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  E.  by  the  Hudson  River,  Staten  Island  Sou*^:. 
Raritan  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.     Area,  7656  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (iS;;i 
1015,370,  including  a  few  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.    1:^ 
length  from  the  extreme  N.  to  Cape  May  in  the  S.  is  170  raUci, 
its  greatest  breadth  59  miles,  and  its  least  32  miles.    The  cou;- 
line,  including  the  bays,  is  540  miles  long,  and  is  bordered  to  the 
extent  of  295,474  acres  by  tide- marshes,  much  of  which  byd;:ch- 
ing  and  banking  has  been  rendered  productive.    In  the  N.  the 
State  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  the  chief  hcighu 
being  Rutherford's  Hill  or  Hamburg  Mountain,  1488  feet,  and 
Wawayanda  Mountain,  1450  feet,  near  the  New  York  boundiry. 
Schooley's  Mountain  and  the  Musconetong  Mountain  are  favounie 
summer  resorts.     The  southern  half  of  N.  J.  is  a  great  plio, 
the  surface  of  which  is  broken  only  by  a  few  low  hdls,  acd  a 
some  parts  eroded  to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  streams.    Tne 
State  is  watered  by  the  Passaic,  Haclcensack,  and  Raritaa.  is 
well  as  by  the  boundary  rivers  Hudson  and  Delaware.    Wiib 
the  exception  of  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Jurassic,  all  tbe 
geological  formations  are  represented  in  the  rocks  and  sods.   K 
Triassic  belt  crosses  the  State  firom  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  compnses 
Red  Sandstone,  with  eruptions  of  trap,  as  best  seen  in  the  fan^ii 
Palisades,  a  perpendicular  ridge  200-500  feet  high,  Gctcnd.."< 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  for  15  miles.     N.  J.  is  nch  :i 
minerals.     In  1874  there  were  214  large  mines  of  magnetic  iroa 
ores,  and  12  of  haematite  iron  ores,  while  bog  iron  ores  arc  fot:^ 
all  over  the  State  in  the  wet  meadows  and  swamps.    The  }i:'' 
of  iron  ore  in  1874  amounted  to  525,075  tons.     Clay,  purcux: 
shell  marls  abound,  and  are  used  as  manure  to  the  exten:  0! 
200,000  tons  yearly,  having  already  rendered  the  fanning  U^Js 
of  N.  J.  of  a  higher  average  value  than  those  of  any  other  b:ix 
Among  the  other  minerals  are  zinc,  lead,  potter's  clay,  i-'^^ 
sand,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Pot>-iffi 
sandstone.     The  soil  is  mainly  a  slight  sandy  loam,  hot  the  kj- 
face  hao  been  converted  into  a  garden,  chieflv  by  the  induiin  tl 
German  settlers.     The  mountain  region  of*^  the  N.  has  ^^ 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  tulip  trees,  sa>a 
fras,  &c.  ;  in  the  S.  there  are  pine  tracts,  with  some  cedars  a 
the  swamps.     In  1874  the  produce  of  Indian  com  was  9,39r<^ 
bu.shels  (value  $7,705,540);  of  wheat,  1,986,000  (lij^i.oa"; 
of  rye,  480,000  ;  of  oats,  3,284,000 ;  of  buckwheat,  207,000.  d 
barley,  7300  ;  of  potatoes,  2,919,000  (12,276,820) ;  and  of  by. 
520,  joo  tons  ($8,439, 266).   iiie  fmit  crops  are  also  very  riiut.  c. 
In  1875  the  live-stock  comprised  115,700  horses,  15,000  ituio, 
986,900  cattle,  127,100  sheep,  and  164,600  swine— totahxcr, 
$28,500,000.     N.  J.  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  manufactcr.c^ 
Slates.  Within  the  State  there  are  (1876)  1601  mile*  of  raJ^i'. 
Of  all  kinds  of  newspapers  there  are  122.    Trenton  i»  t^ 
capital,  and  the  largest  cities  are  Newark,  Jersey  City.  aa. 
Paterson.    The  earliest  settlements  seem  to  hare  been  nude  l^ 
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Dutch  tnden  in  169a  The  whole  territory  was  taken  from  the 
Dotch  hj  an  English  force  sent  by  Charles  II.  in  1664.  It  was 
tuhseqttcntly  given  to  Lord  Carteret,  then  governor  of  Jersey 
Mud,  and  hence  received  its  name  of  N.  J,  Recovered  along 
with  New  York  by  the  Dutch  for  a  short  time  in  1674,  it  was 
CTCQtnaUy  sold  to  Penn  and  his  associates  in  1682,  and  became 
1  refage  for  the  persecuted  Quakers,  During  the  War  of  Inde- 
pesdence  N.  J.  suffered  severely  from  the  incursion  of  British 
troops,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Miiistooe,  Monmouth,  and  Red  Bank.  Its  constitution  of  1776 
allowed  universal  suffrage,  but  in  1807  women  were  deprived  of 
their  votes  owing  to  the  disclosure  of  certain  corrupt  practices. 

Vew  Jersey  Gollege,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
hrsbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  was  chartered  by  New  Jersey 
m  1746,  and  opened  in  Elizabethtown  in  the  following  year.  It 
VIS  removed  to  Newaric  in  1748,  and  finally  to  Princeton  in 
1 757.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J  ames  M  'Cosh,  elected  president  in  1 868,  has 
l^tly  advanced  the  interests  of  the  college.  In  1875  i^  ^^^ 
sixteen  professors,  four  other  instructors,  and  483  students,  en- 
(iowments  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  libraries  comprising 
44,000  volumes,  various  museums,  and  observatory. 

Kew  Iion'don,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  the  Thames 
River,  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  50  £* 
!  of  New  Haven  by  raiL  It  communicates  daily  with  New  York 
'  and  Boston  by  rail,  and  daily  with  New  York  by  steamer,  is 
protected  by  Fort  Trumbull,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
00  the  Atlantic.  Its  industrial  products  are  chiefly  cottons, 
voolIeDS,  ironwares,  and  biscuits.     Pop.  (1870)  9576. 

Kewxnaii,  John  Henzy,  the  son  of  a  banker,  was  bom  in 

London,  February  21,  1 801,  and  educated  at  Ealing.     As  a  boy 

of  fourteen,  altliough  'very  superstitious,'  he  founa  pleasure  in 

the  works  of  Paine  and  Hume,  out  in  1816  a  study  of  Romaine 

lod  other  Calvinist  writers  effected  an  'inward  conversion  of 

which,'  he  says,  writing  in  1864, '  I  am  still  more  certain  than 

ihas  I  have  hands  and  feet'    From  this  year  too  he  dates  his 

vocation  to  celibacy.     Entering  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (181 7), 

he  graduated  (1820),  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  (1822),  took 

<.nier«  (1824),  and  was  Whately's  vice* principal  at  Alban  Hall 

(1825).    In  1826  he  became  a  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  beginning  to  be 

known  by  one  or  two  essays  and  university  sermons,  came  out  of 

his  shell,  and  renuuned  out  of  it  till  1 841.     Bred  in  a  Liberal 

and  Evangelical  school,  N.  gained  the  opinions  that  led  him 

iloo^  the  'Via  Media'  to  Catholicism  from  Anglican  divines, 

l.nng  and  dead, — the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  from 

Stunner's  Treatise  en  Apostolical  Preachings  of  a  Visible  Church 

from  Butler's  Analogy,  of  Tradition  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  of 

Apostolical  Succession  from  the  Rev.  W.  James,  while  from 

Uhately    he    imbibed  those  anti-Erastian  views  that    mark 

Tractarianism  (q.   v.).       A    study    of   Church    history    and 

ratristic  theoh^  taught  him  how  Donatists  and  Arians  had 

'  protested '  and  passed  away,  and  his  friendship  with  Keble, 

Tasey,  and  Hurrell  Froude  developed  in  him  an  admiration  of 

tne  Church  of  Rome  and  dislike  of  the  Reformation,  a  belief  in 

the  Real  Presence,  and  a  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Vicar 

of  Si.  Mary's  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore  (1828-^43),  he  visited 

Italy  (1832),  where  he  wrote  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  and  other 

htmns  marked  d  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica;  edited  the  British 

CnHc  (185&-41);  and  wrote  twenty-four  of  the  Tracts  for  the 

Thnes^  the  condemnation  of  the  last  and  nineteenth  of  which, 

cm  the '  elasticity'  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1841),  was  followed 

tiy  N.'s  resignation  of  his  livings  (1843)  and  reception  into  the 

Catholic  Church  (October  8,  1845).      During  the  Oxford  and 

Protestant  portion  of  his  life,  he  published  the  Life  of  Apollonius 

Tjram^ms  (1824),  History  of  the  Arians  (1833),  Parochial  Ser- 

n\sns  (8  vols.  1838-44),  Annotated  Translation  of  St.  Athanasius 

I1S42--44),  &c.     Shortly  after  his  conversion,  N.  was  ordained 

priest  at  Rome,  and  became  head  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory ; 

tn   1854  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  Universitv  of 

I>obIixi  ;  and  since  1858  he  has  conducted  a  higher-class  scnool 

at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.     In  the  Catholic  Church  N.'s 

pcnitioa  ts  somewhat  like  Falkland's  in  the  camp  of  the  Royalists. 

ilis  convictions  are  at  variance  with  his  sympathies,  and  the 

^rfty  ia  Mr.  Gladstone  (1875)  is  characterised  by  a  'minimising' 

interpretation  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  being  less  a  confutation  of 

the  statesman  than  a  subtle  attack  on  the '  insolent  and  aggressive 

faction  *  of  the  Ultiamontanes.     Other  works  of  N.  are  Loss  and 

Ouim^  ^r  the  Story  of  a  Convert  (1848),  Anglican  Difficulties 
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(1850),  Lectures  on  the  Turks  (1854),  Office  and  Work  of  Urn- 
versUies  (1854-56),  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  (1864),  Grammar  of 
Assent  (1870),  and  a  Collectum  of  Poems  (1868),  in  which  the 
Dream  of  Gerontius  discovers  a  true  poetic  spirit  See  Leslie 
Stephen^s  Dr.  N.'s  Theory  of  Beiirfixi  the  Fortnightly  (1877). 
— f  ranois  William  N.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  London,  June  27,  1805,  and  passed  from  a  private  school 
at  Ealing  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford  (1822).  He  obtained 
a  double  first  and  Balliol  fellowship  (1826),  but  refusing  from 
conscientious  scruples  to  subscribe  the  Thirty«nine  Artides  for 
a  master's  degree,  resigned  his  fellowship  (1830),  and  quitted 
England  for  a  three  years'  tour  in  the  Levant  On  his  return 
he  became  classical  tutor  at  Bristol  College  (1834),  and  at 
Manchester  New  College  (1840),  and  in  1846  was  appointed 
Latin  professor  in  University  College,  London.  This  post  N. 
resigned  in  1863,  and  has  since  wholly  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Diametrically  opposed  to  his  brother  in  religion,  N. 
in  7^e  Soul,  her  Sorrows  and  Aspirations  (1849),  seems  to 
incline  to  Positivism ;  in  Phases  of  Faith :  Passages  from  my 
own  Creed  (i%y>),  traces  his  gradual  divergence  from*  Anglican 
orthodoxy;  whilst  his  Theism  (1858)  is  opposed  at  once  to  the 
negations  of  atheism  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  N.  has  also 
published  an  immense  number  of  works  on  ethics,  philology, 
mathematics,  and  general  literature,  amon^  them  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Afonarchy  {1S4J);  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1851); 
Regal  Rome  (1852);  translations  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (18J3) 
and  the  Iliad  (1856)  into  unrhymed  English  metres  ;  Miscdla- 
nies  Academical  and  Historical  ( 1 869) ;  Europe  of  the  Near  Future 
(187 1) ;  a  Berber  Grammar;  Arabu:  Dictionary  (1871),  &c. 

New'xnarket^  the  racing  capital  of  England,  stands 
partlv  in  Suffolk,  partly  in  Cambridgeshire,  61  miles  N.N.E.  of 
London  by  rail.  It  contains  the  church  of  St  Mary  (restored 
1867),  a  Congr^fational  chapel  (erected  1863  on  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  Charles  II.),  the  mansion  of  th^  Jockey  Club,  and 
numerous  training  establishments.  The  Beacon  Racecourse, 
upwards  of  4  miles  long,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are 
seven  annual  meetings,  and  the  great  events  are  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, run  in  April,  and  the  Cesarewitch  in  October.  (See 
Horse-Racing.)  The  'Devil's  Dyke,'  a  remarkable  hollow 
100  feet  broad,  extends  for  5  miles  sJong  the  Downs,  and 
probably  served  as  the  '  march '  or  border  between  the  kingdoms 
of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.    Pop.  (1871)  4534. 

New  Mexico,  a  south-western  territonr  of  the  U.S.,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Colorado,  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  K  by  Texas 
and  the  Indian  territory,  and  W.  by  Utah  and  Arizana.  Area, 
121,201  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1870)  111,303,  including  19,429 
Indians.  It  is  380  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  352  broad  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  is  traversed  throughout  from  N.  to  S.  bv  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  valley  of  which  (20  miles  wide)  separates  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  whole  territory  is  a 
continuation  of  the  great  Mexican  tableland,  from  3000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  plateau  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  (Mount  Taylor,  Toppeu  Peak,  &c.)  tower  to  a  height  of 
10,000  teet.  The  S. -eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  part  of  the  Llano  Estacado  (*  staked  plain'),  where  the  mes- 
quite  or  gama-grass,  valuable  as  forage  for  cattle,  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  5  to  20  feet  The  Rio  Grande  receives  in  N.  M. 
the  waters  of  the  Pecos,  Chama,  and  Puerco  ;  the  N.E.  of  the 
territory  is  irrigated  by  the  Canadian  River,  and  the  W.  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Colorado.  Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  spmce,  and 
other  evergreens  cover  the  mountain-sides ;  while  the  foot*hills 
and  river  bottoms  have  extensile  tracts  of  pifion  or  nut-pine, 
cotton-wood,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  S. 
and  S.W.,  the  cactus-tree  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  rocks  of  the  plateau  are  cretaceous,  those  of  the  two  great 
mountain  ranges  Eozoic.  There  are  three  considerable  volcanic 
tracts,  markra  by  lava  and  by  volcanic  sand  alternating  with 
ya\\  marshes.  Gold  and  silver  are  abundant,  but  the  ores  are 
mostly  '  base,'  yielding  in  general  only  from  $50  to  $85  per 
ton.  In  1874  the  total  yidd  of  gold  was  valued  at  $500,ooa 
Copper  is  also  found  in  very  rich  ores  in  seversl  parts,  the 
Sanu  Rila  mine  alone  producing  3000  lbs.  of  copper  weekly. 
Galena  mines  in  the  Or^on  mountains  vield  80  per  cent,  of 
pure  lead,  besides  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Other  mine- 
rals existing  in  N.  M.  are  lignite^  bituroinoos  coal,  anthracite, 
iron,  and  salt  The  crops  are  chiefly  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
and  barley,  but  in  1874  also  included  8587  lbs.  of  tobacco  and 
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19,686  gallons  of  wine,  and  had  a  total  value  of  $1,905,060. 
In  1874  N.  M.  had  26,500  horses,  6141  mules  and  asses, 
202,718  cattle,  619,438  sheep,  and  11,267  swine — total  value, 
$2,389,157.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  waggons 
with  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  (pop.  4765),  and  the  mineral  produce 
is  conveyed  by  Denver  to  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  There 
are  neither  railways  nornavigable  rivers.  In  1873  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  number  14,389  Utes,  Apaches,  and  Navajoes 
(4278  warriors),  and  76S3  Pueblos,  or  peaceful  village  Indians, 
i'he  Utes  and  Apaches  alone  are  hostile  and  thievish.  As  early 
as  1537  the  Spanish  adventurer  Alvar  Nunez  penetrated  to  this 
region,  and  between  1595  and  1599  the  Spaniards  here  estab- 
lished forts,  mining  colonies,  and  missions.  N.  M.  was  ceded  to 
America  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  made 
an  independent  territory  in  1850. 

Hew  Orleans,  the  capital  and  the  principal  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  Louisiana,  U.S.,  beautifully  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  115  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  direction 
of  the  river  is  here  from  E.  to  W.,  but  a  curve  or  bend  in  its 
course  has  given  N.  O.  the  name  of  the  *  Crescent  City.'  Extend- 
ing some  10  miles  along  the  N.  bank,  the  city  is  built  entirely 
on  the  alluvial  bank,  and  below  higli- water  level,  being 
protected  from  the  yearly  floods  by  a  levee  raised  in  front  and 
extended  back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  into  which  also  the  rain- 
fall, sewage,  and  seapage  is  driven  by  powerful  machinery.  The 
flood- water  rises  here  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  N.  O.  is  the  tenth  city  in  the  U.S.,  the  junction  of 
three  important  railways,  and  the  centre  of  a  vast  network  of 
steamship  lines.  The  river,  lined  with  wharfs  and  approached 
by  fourteen  landings,  is  crossed  to  the  recently  annexed  suburbs 
of  Gretna  and  Algiers  on  the  S.  by  eight  steam-ferries.  Through- 
out the  city  stretch  67  miles  of  street  railroads,  on  part  of  which 
are  used  the  celebrated  fireless  engines.  Among  the  chief  build- 
ings are  the  custom-house,  in  Quincey  granite,  the  cathedral, 
court-halls,  a  white  marble  city-hall,  the  university,  state-house 
(the  St.  Louis  Hotel  till  1874),  and  various  hotels  and  theatres. 
Of  142  churches,  36  are  Roman  Catholic,  25  Baptists,  il  Epis- 
copal, 5  Evangelical,  19  Methodist  Episcopal,  il  other  Me- 
thodists, 12  Presbyterian,  6  Jewish,  3  Lutheran,  I  Sweden- 
borgian,  I  Unitarian,  and  I  Greek.  The  streets  in  the  original 
or  old  French  part  are  narrow  and  irregular,  those  in  the 
American  part  are  spacious  and  elegant,  in  many  cases  shaded 
with  beautiful  trees.  There  are  ii  public  parks  and  squares, 
3  commercial  canals,  12  draining  canals,  and  16  markets. 
Among  the  charities  are  46  asylums,  12  hospitals,  and  3  in- 
firmaries. The  University  of  Louisiana,  the  literary  department 
of  which  is  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  under  military  discipline,  has 
here  14  professors  in  law,  medicine,  &c.  The  number  of  public 
schools  is  (1876)  147,  with  471  teachers  and  14,235  pupils. 
There  are  twenty-four  newspapers — six  daily  (one  French)  and 
eighteen  weeklies.  The  festival  preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent 
is  observed  as  the  carnival  of  the  city,  and  is  called  Mardi  Gras, 
or  •  Flat  Tuesday.'  N.  O.  has  long  been  the  chief  cotton-mart 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  sugar-marts.  Its 
trade  reached  its  climax  in  these  two  staples  in  1861,  when  there 
were  received  from  the  interior  2,255,448  bales  of  cotton,  and 
460,000  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  1875  the  receipts  of  cotton  were 
'»I57»597  bales;  of  sugar,  154,779  hogsheads;  of  molasses, 
337,916  barrels;  of  tobacco,  8636  hogsheads;  of  rice,  104,415 
barrels ;  of  flour,  917,982  barrels  ;  of  wheat,  145,000  bushels  ;  of 
hay,  60,000  bales;  of  pork,  72,000  barrels;  of  bacon,  25,000 
casks ;  and  of  lard,  27,000  kegs.  The  total  foreign  imports  in 
1874  amounted  in  value  to  $14,506,940,  and  the  duties  thereon 
to  $2,992,593;  the  foreign  exports  to  $93,259,289.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  werecotton,  999,492  bales,  valued  at  $67,2 75 ,000; 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  $1,214,794;  and  staves  to  that  of 
$662,000.  In  the  absence  of  good  water-power  the  manufac- 
tures are  neither  extensive  nor  valuable.  They  employ,  however, 
517  steam-engines  and  5640  operatives.  The  climate  is  not  ex- 
treme, the  temperature  averaging  about  69*  F.,  but  the  marshes 
and  shoal-waters  in  the  vicinity  cause  much  yellow  fever.  Pop. 
(1873)  205,000.  Settled  by  the  French  in  1718,  N.  O.  passed  with 
Louisiana  to  the  U.S.  in  1804,  when  it  had  10,000  in- 
habitants. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  closely  blockaded,  and 
finally  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Federal  commander  Farragut. 
24  th  April  1862.  ^ 
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New'port,  a  river-port  of  England  in  Monmouthshire,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Usk,  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  12 
N.E.  of  Cardiff  by  rail  It  contains  four  churches,  a  cas.le 
(now  converted  into  a  brewery),  a  town-hall,  custom-house, 
assembly-rooms  (i  861),  market-house  ( 1 865),  mechanics'  institute, 
&c.  A  dock  of  4i  acres  was  opened  here  in  1842,  a  second  of 
7f  acres  in  1 858,  and  the  Alexandra  Dock,  now  (1877)  approach- 
ing completion,  is  larger  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  In 
1876  there  entered  the  ixjrt  4035  vessels  of  578,695  teas,  and 
cleared  8703  of  967,706  tons.  The  imports  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  ;{^520,942  ;  the  exports  to  ;f  1,043,789 ;  and  the 
customs  to  ;{i^50,i79.  As  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  nil- 
way  N.  oflers  great  facilities  for  the  exportation  of  the  owl 
and  iron  of  the  surrounding  districts,  and  grain  and  timber  are 
largely  imported.  There  are  shipbuilding  and  limber  yaris, 
chain-cable  works,  iron  foundries,  a  shot  manufactory,  breweries, 
&c.  With  Usk  and  Monmouth  N.  returns  one  member  ti^ 
Parliament.  Pop.  (187 1 )  27,069.  N.  was  anciently  the  port  of 
Caerleon  (q.  v. ),  was  held  by  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Dukes 
of  Buckingham,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  Chartist  ri/., 
November  4,  1839. 

Newport,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
5  miles  S.  of  Cowes  by  rail,  at  the  head  of  the  Medina  estu&rj. 
It  contains  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  (rebuilt  1857),  wiih  a 
monument  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Charles  1), 
erected  by  the  Queen  from  designs  by  Marocbetti,  two  other 
churches,  a  guildhall  (1816),  museum,  assembly-rooms,  &c 
Near  the  town  are  the  Parkhurst  Barracks,  with  accomrao<laiion 
for  3000  soldiers,  and  the  remains  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  N. 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  mats,  brushes,  &c,  and  a  trade  in  iron, 
flour,  timber,  and  malL  It  returns  one  member  to  ParliamcnL 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1871)  7956. 

Newport,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  separated  from  CoYinctio 
by  Licking  River  on  the  W.,  has  a  court-house,  16  churches 
and  numerous  benevolent  institutions.  Its  chief  manutaciures 
are  in  iron  and  steel.  A  detachment  of  United  States  ironm  is 
stationed  here.  N.  communicates  with  Cincinnati  and  Covirjt;- 
ton  by  two  suspension  bridges  and  by  steam  ferry-boats.  IVp 
(1870)  19,802. 

Newport,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  it  tic 
head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston,  wi;;i 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by  a  line  of  steamers.  It  haj 
14  churches,  2  libraries,  and  a  daily  newspaper,  and  is  the  icr- 
pedo  station  for  the  U.S.  Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  largest  ion- 
fications  in  America,  is  situated  i^  miles  S.  W.  of  the  citr.  N. 
has  many  antiquities,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  families  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  In  1875  the  annual  entrances  viL 
clearances  of  shipping  amounted  to  668,  with  a  total  lonn^i^e « 
1,609,224.  Pop.  (1870)  12,521.  Founded  by  Roj:er  \N  «ii  a^ 
and  his  followers  in  1638,  N.  has  been  the  annual  mcctin;pb<:? 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  upwards  of  230  years. 

Newport-Pagnell,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Boclir,;j 
hamshire,  on  the  Ousc,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aylcsbary,  b> » 
fine  parish  church,  restored  by  Street  in  1858,  a  pa^^raJs 
coachbuilding  establishment,  and  a  soda-water  mamilxitLin ; 
and  a  trade  in  coal  brought  from  Staffordshire  by  a  brandi  ut  tbc 
Grand  Junction  Canal.    Pop.  (1871)  3824. 

New  Bed  Sandstone.    See  Tri.\ssic  PERioa 

New  Boss,  a  river-port  of  Ireland,  partly  in  Wciford  arJ 
partly  in  Kilkenny,  is  situated  on  the  Barrow,  12  miles  N.N  i- 
of  Waterford  by  rail  It  has  a  commodious  harbour,  w.th  nrt 
quays  erected  at  a  cost  of  ;f  3000,  and  the  principal  inJu-s^ntrN 
are  brewing,  tanning,  and  the  salmon  fisheries.  In  1S70  t^-rr 
entered  the  port  628  vessels,  of  62,382  tons ;  and  cleared  y>: 
of  46,674  tons.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  aroounteii  :>■ 
£liSASZ  ;  the  exports  to  £^^6'^  ;  and  the  customs  to  i^ii.^-*^ 
N.  R.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  (1S71)  735'*  ^° 
the  annals  N.  R.  is  called  Kos-miC'Treoin  (*ihe  wood  of  lrTxa» 
son  '),  and  in  spite  of  its  name  is  a  very  old  place. 

New'ry,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Down  «?• 
Armagh,  situated  at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lourh,  on  1  p-' 
river  of  the  same  name  and  a  canal  leading  to  Lom.^  N^^^"* 
(32  miles),  15  miles  N.  of  Dundalk  by  nuL    N.  has  Lji^^v  ^- 
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pRsbytenan,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  three 
baolu,  and  two  newspapers.  Linens,  woollens,  flour,  spirits, 
beer,  sod  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable 
tnde  in  grain  and  provisions.  In  1876,  loi  i  vessels  of  260,647 
tons  entered,  and  920,  of  217,125  tons,  cleared  the  port.  In 
ibe  tame  year  the  imports  amounted  to  ;£^525,2o8,  and  the 
customs  to  j(i8,574.  N.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
The  name  N.  is  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Gael.  lubhoT'^inn-tragha 
('the  yew-tree  at  the  head  of  the  strand').  The  town  was 
chartered  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  II.  In  1689  it  was  partly 
borned  hf  the  Duke  of  Berwick.    Pop.  (1871)  13,364. 

Vow  Bibe'zia,  a  group  of  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  between  70*  50'  and 
76'  Tti,  Area,  20^728  sq.  mUes.  These  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Novaia  Sibir  (Russ.  '  New  Siberia '),  Fadeyevskij 
(Tbaddeus'  Isbucid  *),  Kotelnoi-Ostrov  ('Kettle  Isle' j,  and  Blishnij 
or  Lachowsky  ('  Lachow's  Isle*),  afford  great  quantities  of  primi- 
tive ivory,  for  which,  and  for  the  whale  fishery,  they  are  annually 
Doch  frequented.  Novaia  Sibir  was  discovered  in  1760,  the 
rest  before  1805  ;  and  in  1823  the  group  was  surveyed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Anjou. 

Vew  Sonth  Wales,  a  British  colony  in  the  £.  of  Australia. 
It  onginally  included  all  of  that  continent  to  the  £.  of  the  135th 
meridian  of  £.  longitude,  but  this  unwieldy  area  was  greatly  re- 
Jaccd  by  the  successive  formation  of  the  colonies  of  S.  Australia 
(1836),  Victoria  ( 185 1  ),and  Queensland  (1859).  The  present  boun- 
dahei  of  N.  S.  W.  may  be  generally  described  as  follows: — On  the 
N'.  the  29th  parallel  of  S.  latitude,  the  Dumaresq  river  and  the 
Maq>henoa  range ;  on  the  £.  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  S.  the 
Kjver  Murray  and  a  land-line  from  the  heaA.  of  that  stream  to 
Cape  Howe ;  and  on  the  W.  the  141st  meridian  of  £.  longi- 
tude.   The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  323,437  square  miles, 
or  about  three  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.    N.  S.  W. 
waa  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  definitely  taken 
(Knsosion  of  l^  Great  Britain  on  26th  January  1788. 
N.  S.  W.  may  be  divided,  physically,  into  four  principal  regions, 
I  rix. : — I.  The  coast  and  mountains,  the  former  for  the  most  part 
coMJiting  of  an  adluvial  plain  of  wonderful  fertility,  waterea  by 
onaenms  riveiSy   while  the  mountains  form  a  portion  of  the 
great  Australian  Cordillera  (see  Australia),  and  in  N.  S.  W. 
are  composed  of  seven  ranges,  including  the  highest  land  in 
Aostralia.    They  consist  largely  of  primary  rocks,  but  more 
I  Bsnally  form   precipitous  rioges   than  sharp  peaks.     2.  llie 
'   tihlriands,  which  lie  to  the  Wl  of  the  Dividmg  Range,  and  are 
I  ORoposed  of  a  floor,  so  to  speak,  of  primary  roocs,  overlaid  with 
[   meufflorphic  rocks.     3.  The  western  slopes,  which  form  undu- 
I   Utiog  downs,  gradually  merging  into  th6  fourth  region,  known 
a»  the  Saltbosh  Plains  from  its  l^ing  covered  with  a  species  of 
mescmbryanthemam,  whose  saline  berries  are  readily  eaten  by 
iheep.   lliese  pUuns  belong  to  the  Tertiary  formation  m  common 
« iih  most  of  tne  rest  of  the  interior  of  Australia.    The  waler- 
thed  is  formed  by  the  Dividing  Range,  whose  proximity  to 
the  sea  causes  all  the  longest  rivers  to   flow  inland.     Their 
aamesy  reckoned  from  N.  toS.,  are — ^The  Darling  (q.  v.),  Bogan 
(<].  v.),  LachJan  (q.  v.),  Murrumbidgee  (q.  v.),  and  Murray,  the 
L^t  belonging  equally  to  Victoria.    For  part  of  the  year  all 
t>.cse  rivers  are  navigable  by  steamboats  of^ light  draught.    The 
nrers  of  the  eastern  watershed  are  shorter  and  more  impetuous, 
bemg  all  more  or  less  liable  to  heavy  floods.     The  chief  of  them, 
irum  y.   to  S.,  are — ^The  Clarence,  Shoalhaven,  Hunter,  and 
if-^wkeslmry  (q.  v.).    Lakes  are  very  few  and  insignificant,  but 
the  Liverpool  Plains  (q.  v.)  are  believed  to  have  been  atone  time 
the  bed  J[  an  immense  lake,  and  in  the  western  plains,  especially 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Dar- 
l>og,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Lachlan  with  the  Murrumbidgee, 
a  large  extent  of  country  is  usually  under  water  in  winter.    The 
coast  of  N.  S.  W.  is  bold  and  nigged,  and  besides  the  splendid 
inlet  of  Port  Jackson  (q.  v.),  possesses  good  harbours  at  Twofold 
Bay  mnd  Port  Stephens. 

The  climate  of  N.  S.  W.  is  necessarily  very  diversified,  but  it 
IS  almost  everywhere  salubrious.  The  highest  mountains  scarcely 
reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  coast  snow  rarely 
falls.  At  S^rdney  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  65*,  and  the 
annual  nunuU  49 '94  inches.  The  heat  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior is  excenive,  reaching  100*  in  the  shade  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  amd  the  same  region  is  also  liable  to  prolonged 
(cr>ods  of  drought 


The  flora  of  N.  S.  W.  is  varied  and  interesting.  Among  the 
principal  trees  are  the  various  kinds  of  Eucalyptus  (q.  ▼.), 
wattle,  and  Casuarina  (q.  v.).  The  first-named  yield  tmiber 
which  in  size  and  quality  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  trees  of  the  colony  furnish  handsome  ornamental  woods. 
Ferns  and  wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion,  but  the  wild  finits  are 
few.  The  total  area  under  crops  of  all  kinds  on  31st  March 
1876  was  451,139  acres,  the  two  principal  crops  being  wheat 
(133,609  acres)  and  maize  (117,582  acres).  Oats  are  grown 
chiefly  for  fodder,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  limited. 
6453  acres  were  under  the  sugar-cane,  and  4458  acres  under  the 
vine.  The  yield  of  sugar  was  2,310,860  cwt.,  and  of  wine 
S3it749  gallons.  19,407  acres  were  cultivated  as  gardens  and 
orchards,  orance-growing  being  an  important  industry  in  N.  S. 
W.  Among  the  other  crops  are  barley,  rye,  millet,  tobacco, 
and  arrowroot. 

N.  S.  W.  abounds  in  animal  life,  the  indigenous  fauna  includ- 
ing kangaroos  of  all  kinds,  the  wombat,  opossum,  bandicoot, 
koala  or  native  bear,  echidna,  omithorhjmchus,  and  many  species 
of  bat.  Among  the  birds  the  most  numerous  are  cockatoos, 
parroquets,  owls,  pigeons,  and  quails.  The  Laughing  Jackass 
(q.  V.)  is  also  common,  but  the  Emu  (q.  v.)  has  l^n  driven  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  interior.  Snakes  are  plentiful  and  very 
venomous,  the  most  dreaded  species  being  the  death-adder  and 
yellow  snake.  Insects  are  abundant  to  the  last  degree,  and  in- 
clude many  which  are  very  obnoxious  to  man. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  N.  S.  W.  is  very  great,  including  coal 
in  boundless  quantity,  besides  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
manganese,  platinum,  and  precious  stones.  The  value  of  the 
principal  mineral  exports  during  1876  was  as  follows : — Coal, 
;f  Ii3i9i9i8  5  kerosene  shale,  ;f47.994  ;  tin,  ^39,63^  »  copper, 
>f 249f97o ;  silver,  ;f  15,456.  During  the  same  year  153,531  oz. 
of  gold,  valued  at;^6oo^ooo,  were  sent  to  the  Sydney  mint.  As 
^t,  however,  the  pastoral  interest  is  the  most  important  one 
m  the  colony,  the  live  stock  of  which  amounted  in  187510 
22,872,882  sheep^  2,856,699  cattle,  and  346^691  horses.  The 
sheep  outnumbered  those  in  all  the  other  Australian  colonies 
put  together.  Large  numbers  of  horses  run  wild  in  the  interior, 
and  are  frequently  slaughtered  for  their  hides.  The  wool  shipped 
from  N.  S.  W.  in  1875  amounted  to  87,500^000  lbs.,  of  the  value 
of  ;f ^,65 1,643,  besides  tallow,  skms,  and  hides  to  the  value  of 
;^3o6,coo^  and  preserved  meats  to  the  value  of  jf  70,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  all  kinds  in  1876  was  ;^8,277,520^ 
and  of  the  imports  jf  11,567,485.  The  revenue  for  the  same 
vear  was  ;f  5,037,661,  of  which  jf2,772,999  was  derived  from 
land,  ;f  1,000,000  from  customs,  and  ^^678,391  from  railways,  of 
whidi  there  were  450  miles  open.  Favoured  by  the  abundance 
of  coal,  the  manufactures  of  N.  S.  W.  ar^  numerous  and  increasing; 
in  spite  of  its  free-trade  policy.  The  most  important  are  iron 
foundries  and  engineering  works,  shipbuilding  saw  and  flour 
mills,  leather,  woollen-doth,  and  meat-preserving  factories, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries. 

From  its  foundation  in  1788,  N.S.W.  continued  to  be  a  penal 
settlement  until  1849,  when  the  transportation  of  criminals  thither 
was  stopped  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  agitation  in  the  colony 
against  it.  Two  years  later  the  discovery  of  gold  near  Bathurst 
(q.  V.)  caused  a  great  influx  of  population,  and  started  the  colony 
on  its  prosperous  career.  N.  S.  W.  is  governed  by  a  governor 
appointed  oy  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
seven,  who  are  responsible  to  a  Parliament  composed  of  two 
Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  former  consists  of  not  less  than  21  members,  all  nominated 
hy  the  Crown  ;  and  the  latter  of  72  members,  elected  bv  60  con* 
stituencies.  The  suffrage  is  practically  universal,  and  the  par- 
liaments are  triennial.  N.  S.  W.  is  subdivided  into  118  counties, 
99  of  which  are  grouped  under  13  pastoral  districts.  The  pop. 
at  the  end  of  1875  was  officially  estimated  at  606,652.  The 
capital  is  Sydney  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  chief  towns  are  New- 
castle (q.  v.),  Maitland  (q.  v.),  Parramatta  (q.  v.),  Bathurst 
(q.  v.),  and  Goulbum.  See  Gatdieer  of  N.  S,  fK,  by  R.  P. 
Whitworth  (Sydney,  1866) ;  A^.  S.  IV,  the  Mother  Colony  of  the 
Australtas,  by  G.  H.  Reid  (Sydney,  1876) ;  The  Australum 
Handbook  for  \%^1  (Lond.  1877);  Mhtee  and  Mineral  Statistics 
ofN.  S.  fV.,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lucas  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
(Sydney,  1875). 

News'papera.  Although  the  Aeta  Diuma  of  the  Romans 
contained  daily  official  reports,  and  the  Chmese  claim  to  have 
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had  a  similar  journal  of  much  greater  antiquity,  N.  are  almost 
entirely  the  growth  of  modern  times.  The  earliest  regular  news- 
paper we  know  anything  of  is  the  Notizie  ScritU^  published 
m  MS.  at  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  This  paper 
was  to  be  seen  at  various  places  in  the  city,  a  small  coin 
(gazeta)  being  chained  for  the  privilc,Q;e ;  hence  the  term 
'  Gazette.'  There  is  some  obscurity  regarding  the  date  of  the  first 
English  newspaper.  Copies  of  a  print  in  the  British  Museum 
entitled  the  English  Mercury^  purporting  to  give  news  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  &c. ,  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  be  for- 
geries. Not  long  afterwards,  however,  we  come  to  the  *  era  of 
Mercuries,'  these  being  casual  publications,  issued  in  the  in- 
terests of  various  cliques,  parties,  and  professions,  rather  than 
N.  There  was  the  Mercurius  Pragmatical,  the  Merairius  Belli' 
cosus,  the  Laughing  AIercttr)'y  and  Mercuries  of  all  kinds. 
A  favourite  medium  of  supplying  intelligence  was  in  the 
form  of  *  news  *  letters,  written  to  provincial  magnates 
by  residents  in  London,  who  sent  their  patrons  the  news 
of  the  courts  and  markets,  and  regaled  them  with  the  talk 
of  the  town  and  the  gossip  of  the  coffee-houses.  In  1622,  one 
of  these  letter-writers,  N.  Butter,  printed  the  Certaine  Ncivs  of 
the  Present  VVeeky  which  was  followed  by  a  whole  host  of  similar 
one-paged  weeklies.  In  its  early  stages  newspaper-writing  was 
hot  and  spicy,  brimful  of  personahiies,  and  coarse  and  vitu- 
perative epithets,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  a  style 
which  is  common  at  the  present  day  'out  West'  in  America, 
but  destitute  of  the  grotesque  and  diverting  humour  of  New 
World  animosities.  One  journal  was  often  started  simply 
to  fight  or  cry  down  another,  the  Weekly  Discozrrer  being 
followed,  for  example,  by  the  Disccrverer  Stripped  Naked.  Tlie 
news  was  chiefly  limited  to  foreign  affairs,  domestic  matters 
being  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  abolition  of  t4ie  Star- 
Cham  ber.  During  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  Royalists  and 
Republicans  had  their  organs  in  the  press,  perhaps  the  most 
able  writers  on  either  side  being  Sir  John  Birkenhead  in  the 
former,  and  Marchmont  Needham  in  the  latter  party.  Under 
Charles  II.  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  was  established,  and 
no  journals  were  permitted  save  those  authorised  by  the  unscru- 
pulous licenser  of  the  press.  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange,  himself  pub- 
lisher of  the  Observator.  The  Government  paper,  The  London 
Gazette^  two  pages  in  size  (started  in  1665),  came  out  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  Although  the  experiment  had  been  repeatedly 
tried  before,  the  first  daily  newspaper  that  established  itself 
firnily  was  the  Daily  Courant  in  1 709,  which  consisted  of  one 
page  of  two  columns.  The  imposition  in  1713  by  Act  10  Anne, 
c  17,  of  a  stamp  duty  of  id.  on  N.  larger  than  half  a  sheet 
(^d.  if  other\vise),  which  tax  was  gradually  increased  by  various 
statutes  (in  1 756,  1 789,  and  1797)  till  it  amounted  to  4d., 
wjis  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  press  in  the 
l8lh  c  Among  the  most  famous  papers  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  The  Public  Advertiser  (started  as  the  Lotulon  Daily 
Post  in  1726),  which  had  attained  at  the  time  of  Junius'  Letters 
to  its  publisher  a  circulation  of  from  6000  to  7000;  the  notorious 
but  short-lived  North  Briton  of  John  Wilkes,  which  ran  through 
217  numbers  (No.  4$  being  burned  by  the  common  hangman) ; 
The  Englishman  and  Lotidon  Evening  Post,  which  were  both 
indebted  to  the  classic  pen  of  Edmund  Burke;  and  the  Jesuit^  a 
Whig  organ,  satirically  so  called,  launched  by  Sheridan  in  1782. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  leading  London  papers 
were  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  and  the  Times. 
The  Chronicle  (founded  in  1766)  had  three  remarkably  able  editors 
in  succession — Woodfall,  Perry,  and  Black — and  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  leading  journal.  The  Post  (1772),  then  as  now, 
was  the  fashionable  paper  par  excellence,  and  impressed  much  of 
the  literary  genius  of  the  day  into  its  service.  The  Times  was 
established  by  the  first  John  Walter  in  17S5  as  the  Daily  Uni' 
r^rja/ -AV^/j/^r,  assuming  its  present  name  in  1788.  In  i8co  it 
had  a  circulation  of  icxx),  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  Chronicle 
or  Post,  In  1S03  the  second  John  Waller  became  manager  and 
joint-proprietor,  and  under  his  energetic  sway  it  grew  to  be  the 
greatest  paper  on  the  globe.  It  owed  its  success  firstly  to  the 
business  capacity  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  saw  that  the  newspaper 
which  gave  the  earliest  and  the  best  news  would  command  the 
greatest  amount  of  public  favour,  and  who  acted  energetically  on 
that  conviction.  It  was  also  greatly  indebted  for  its  success  to 
the  independent  tone  of  its  leaders,  and  the  high  talent  of  its  con- 
tributors, while  the  application  of  steam-power  to  its  printing- 
press  in  1814,  enabling  iioo  copies  to  be  thrown  off  in  an  hour, 


or  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  any  other  daily,  gave  it  a 
great  impetus.  Mr.  Barnes  held  the  editorship  from  1814  to 
1 841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  T.  Delane,  who  has  nnw 
(1877)  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chener>',  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  Oxford  Universitv,  and  who  has  lonf;  been 
a  contributor.  The  Times  appearea  as  an  eight-page  \^\<x 
(forty -eight  columns)  on  January  29,  1829.  In  1846  iu 
average  circulation  had  reached  23,cxx>,  and  in  1854,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  when  W.  H.  Russell's  brilliant  letters  jcm 
ated  the  War- Correspondence  feature  of  modem  joumas, 
attained  an  average  of  51,648,  or  twice  that  of  all  t'nc 
other  London  dailies.  In  1836  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
c.  76,  imposed,  in  place  of  the  old  4d.  tax,  a  duty  of  id.  on  a 
newspaper  containing  1530  square  inches,  l^d.  if  above  ijVD 
and  under  229$  square  inches,  and  2d.  if  the  latter  size,  a  r^il:c• 
tion  signalised  by  the  establishment  of  sixty-one  new  papers  ir 
Great  Britain.  This  tax  was  altered  to  id.  for  every  sheet  un  'cr 
2295  square  inches  in  1853,  and  by  Act  18  Vict,  c  27,  was  fin^i  y 
abolished  in  1855.  The  5d.  papers  (followed  shortly  by  t: ; 
Times)  reduced  their  price  to  4d.,  and  a  number  of  penny  da  lis 
were  started,  the  most  successful  of  which  have  been  the  A.v ; 
Telegraph  (1855),  ^"^  ^^  Standard  (1857).  Various  statu'r^ 
have  since  been  passed  which  have  greatly  helped  the  wondcrjui 
development  and  popularising  of  N.  The  paper-duty  was  re- 
pealed in  1 861,  when  the  Times,  Morning  Post,  and  other  papen 
reduced  their  prices  to  3d.,  and  a  number  of  penny  papers 
increased  their  size  from  four  to  eight  pages.  In  1869,  by  .Ac: 
32  and  33  Vict.  c.  24,  the  provisions  in  Act  I  WilL  IV.  t  73. 
and  6  and  7  W'ill.  IV.  c.  76,  requiring  deposits  of  sureties  ana 
other  burdens,  were  cancelled.  The  present  power  of  the  prr^i 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  fierce  light  it  has  thrown  upn 
every  social  and  national  abuse,  the  searching  and  minute  cnu- 
cism  of  every  step  in  legislation,  the  full,  free,  and  unlrammcile-j 
expression  it  has  given  to  the  nation's  voice,  have  not  nnirc- 
quently  decided  the  fate  of  measures  and  of  administrations 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  N.  socol  y. 
commercially,  and  politically.  The  completeness,  variety,  i-.i 
extent  of  news  in  every  impression  of  the  Tim€S  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  civilisation. 

The  staff  of  a  leading  London  newspaper  includes  the  cdiLf»r- 
in-chief,  the  assistant-editor,  the  city  editor,  having  char^  of 
the  commercial  news,  leader-writers  and  other  contributors,  the 
sub-editors,  dealing  with  various  departments,  and  a  complr*; 
corps  of  reporters  and  local  correspondents.  It  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  most  of  the  great  capitals  in  the  world,  from  whoa 
and  from  Renter's  Telegram  Company  foreign  telegrams  arc 
constantly  obtained.  In  the  year  1877,  74  reporters  were  ac- 
commodated in  the  tw'o  Houses  of  Parliajnent.  They  repre- 
sented the  various  London  dailies  and  news  associations  wppif- 
ing  the  provincial  papers.  These  associations  are  as^nmoi  to 
represent  sufficiently  the  papers  out  of  London  ;  but  a  fechng  pre- 
vails strongly  that  the  more  important  of  the  latter  shoula  h^vc 
access  to  the  Reporters*  Gallery.  At  present  (1877),  while  tbe 
leading  country  dailies  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  get  tl^eir  q^ 
reports  of  Parliamentary  debates,  they  have  no  recognise\i  n:hi 
of  admission  for  their  reporters.  The  less  important  counrr 
papers  rely  for  their  Parliamentary  reports  exclusively  upon  t^ 
Press  and  Central  News  Association.  In  the  busy  l:ic  oJ 
the  age,  newspapers  form  the  only  reading  of  thouiands  of 
people,  and  must  therefore  be  made  as  universal  in  contcnrs  as 
possil:)le.  Besides  the  leaders,  telegraphic  intelligence,  and  ;^'^- 
graphs,  its  columns  are  accordingly  opened  to  reviews  of  oirrtri! 
literature,  notes  of  travel,  musiod  and  dramatic  critidsm,  a; ; 
proved  letters  from  correspondents,  &c  The  machinery  u?cj 
in  printing  the  great  papers  (by  the  Walter,  Hoe,  Vic!  n. 
&C.,  presses)  is  of  the  most  perfect  description.  The  \N3. - 
Press  has  printed  the  whole  impression  of  the  Times  since  I^?2. 
The  jjaper  is  supplied  in  huge  long  rolls,  and  is  pnnled,  cut,  sr ! 
folded  by  one  machine  at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  a  ;»> 
an  hour.  The  enormous  expense  of  a  paper  is  seldom  cmxjt-j 
by  a  sale  however  large,  and  proprietors  therefore  look  to  »^ 
vertisements  for  their  profit.  The  highest-class  joaroaU  do  m* 
solicit  advertisements,  but  the  majority  of  popen  hare  rc^-i-' 
canvassers  in  the  advertising  department. 

According  to  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  iS" 
(an  annual  and  useful  publication),  there  were  in  the  hr^n^-  '^m 
of  that  year  1692  newspapers  in  the  United  Kiasnua^  (> 
follows : — 
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England — 

London        •        •        •      320 
Provinces     .        .        •      991 

— -  13" 
Wales        .  ...        56 

Scotland 164 

Ireland 141 

Islands 20 


1692 


Of  those  pnblisbed  in  the  Metropolis,  18  only  were  daily  (13 
morning  and  5  evening)  papers ;  5  of  these  were  purely  oom- 
merdal  journals,  and  I  (the  Sportsman)  a  turf  j)aper. 

CHIEF  LONDON  MORNING  PAPERS. 


1        Newipoipcrs. 

Founded. 

Price. 

Politics. 

Times 

Moraine  Post    . 
Morning  AdTcrUaer 

DaiJy  Telegraph 

1 

1    I»..ily  New* 
1    I>»ily  Chronicle 

1788 

177a 
«794 

185s 

1846 

1855 

3d. 

t. 

id. 

zd. 
xd. 
xd. 

(Liberal,  but  reflecU  Na- 
(   tional  Opinion. 

Conaerratire. 

Independent 
(Liberal    in   Domestic, 
1    Maintenance  of*  British 
I    Interests*    in   Foreign 
(    Politics. 

0>nsenratiTe. 

Liberal. 

Liberal. 

The  ordinary  size  of  the  Times  is  16  pages,  but  frequently  it  ex- 
tends to  ao  pages.  The  strictest  censorship  is  exercised  in  the 
advertisement  department,  and  its  revenue  from  that  source  is 
tiic  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  Original  telegraphic  intelligence 
IS  published  every  morning  from  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
and  various  parts  of  the  world.  Everything  necessary  K>r 
the  production  of  the  paper  (except  ink  and  paper),  indud> 
ir.g  printing  presses  types,  &c;,  is  manufactured  at  the  Tinus 
ott.ce,  whioi  is  characterised  by  completeness  of  arrangement 
an'i  perfection  of  mechanical  details.  Next  to  thedTiVw^,  the 
K  ;;hest  place  must  be  given  to  the  Telegraphy  the  Standard, 
a'.ii  the  Daily  News,  which  are  admirably  conducted  in  every 
department  The  Telegraph  is  understood  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  (average  267,189^  October  1877),  and  the  Standard, 
which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  parliamentary  reports, 
rrobaltly  comes  next  to  it  (i99fOOO^  morning  and  evening 
i^ue,  dctober  1877).  As  an  instance  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
TrU^rafh^  the  recent  expedition  to  Central  Africa  of  Mr.  Stanley 
at  the  joint  expense  of  that  paper  and  the  New  York  Herald 
deserves  recognition.  The  Daily  News,  started  with  Charles 
Dickens  as  editor  in  1846^  reduced  from  3d.  to  id.  in  1868, 
»:;:nalised  itself  in  1876  bv  obtaining  earlier  information  of  the 
I;  jlguian  massacres  from  its  representatives  in  the  East  than  the 
Oovcmment  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  by  the  letters 
telegraphed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
eaiggle  (1877)— in  many  respects  the  best  war  correspondence 
vhich  the  history  of  journalism  records. 

CHIEF  LONDON  EVENING  PAPERS. 


ricwvpapcn. 

Founded. 

Piice. 

Politics. 

Pan  MaU  Guetta       .       . 
Globe          .... 
Evening  Standard 
Echo 

x86s 
X803 
1837 
x868 

sd. 
zd. 
Id. 
id. 

Independent 
Conservative. 
Conservative. 
,   Liberal 

The  Pall  Afall  Cautte  must  be  allowed  the  palm  for  literary 
ncellence.  The  halfpenny  Echo  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
til  the  other  evening  papers  combined.  The  circulation  of  the 
I/Midon  dailies  (78,000  in  1854)  is  probably  in  1877  not  less 
than  i.oooiiOoa 

In  January  1877,  9  papers  were  published  in  London  twice  a 
weekf  5  three  Umes  a  week,  247  weekly,  and  41  fortnightly  and 
monthly.  The  non-daily  papers  are  lor  the  most  part  local, 
tnde,  class,  or  sectarian  organs.  The  Observer,  published  every 
Sunlay  (price 4d.),  gives  late, reliable^  and  important  news.  The 
Mail,  published  in  connection  with  the  Times^  contains  a  weekly 
nuamarr  of  the  best  of  that  journal.  Lloyds*  News  (1842)  and 
HeynMdi  AVmr  (1850)  take  the  lead  among  the  many  widely- 
circulating  working-class  weeklies.  The  circulation  of  Lloyds*  is 
said  to  exceed  halla  million.  The  highest  place  among  critical 
j<ntraals  must  be  assigned  to  the  Seiurdeji  Review  (1055),  the 
Sftctatar  (1828),  and  the  Examiner  (180S).     The  AtXeiueum 


(1828)  is  the  first  literary  weekly,  its  most  successful  rival  being 
the  Academy  (1869).  '^^  Lomion  Gazette  (1665),  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  price  is.,  is  the  appointed  organ  for  all 
announcements  of  the  Government  Among  the  papers  printed 
in  foreign  languages  are  the  Courrier  de  f  Europe  (Frencn),  and 
the  Londoner  Zeitung  (German).  The  Illustrated  London  News 
(1842)  and  the  Graphic  (1869)  are  fadle  principes  as  illustrated 
N.  Punch  is  undoubtedly  the  best  comic  publication  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Its  cartoons  are  often  masterpieces  of  satiric  or 
pathetic  humour ;  its  other  illustrations  have  reflected  with  mar> 
vellous  felicity  the  inexhaustible  phafies  of  English  life.  Its  first 
editor,  Mark  Lemon,  gathered  about  him  the  brightest  wits  in 
London,  and  gave  it  a  tone  at  once  popular  and  refined,  which 
it  has  sustained  with  ease  to  the  present  day.  Judy,  Fun, 
Figaro,  Funny  Folks,  &c.,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
jokes  for  the  million.  The  World,  started  in  1874,  and  its  sub- 
sequent imitators,  Truth,  Afayfair,  &c.,  are  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
piquant  scandal  and  unscrupulous  banter. 

Of  the  991  English  provincial  papers,  54  were  morning  (15 
Conservative,  23  Liberal,  16  neutral)  and  29  evening  (5  Conser- 
vative, 10  Libend,  10  neutral)  issues.  41  of  the  morning  papers 
were  priced  one  penny,  13  one  halfpenny.  With  one  exception 
(the  Cheltenham  Evening  Telegram)  all  the  evening  were  half- 
penny papers.  Liverpool  has  7  daily  papers ;  Manchester  and 
Newcastle,  5  ;  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sunderland,  4 ;  Bolton, 
Bradford,  Brightiin,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Hull,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Shefheld,  3;  Huddersfield,  Middlesbrough,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Shields,  2 ;  and  Ashton,  Banbury,  Barrow,  Bury, 
Cheltenham,  Darlington,  Dewsbury,  Eastbourne,  Gloucester, 
Hanley,  Ipswich,  Newport,  S.  W.,  Norwich,  Oldham,  Penzance, 
Scarborough,  Southport,  Wolverhampton,  and  York,  i  each. 
255  towns  possess  more  than  one  weekly  paper,  the  common 
size  of  which  is  eight  pages,  and  the  price  usually  one  penny  or 
twopence.  As  a  rule  the  provincial  dailies  will  not  stand  com- 
parison with  the  metropolitan.  We  may  mention,  however,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (which  has  rivalled  the  London  papers  in 
lateness  and  accuracy  of  home  and  foreign  news),  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  the  Liverpool  Courier,  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  and  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  as  brilliant  examples 
of  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  culture  of  the  English  provinces. 

In  Scotland  there  were  12  morning  and  6  evening  papers,  of 
which  9  proclaimed  themselves  Liberal,  2  Conservative,  and  7 
Independent  or  neutral ;  5  were  published  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  6  in  Glasgow,  3  in  Dundee,  2  in  Aberdeen,  i  in  Greenock, 
and  I  in  Paisley.  The  earliest  Scotch  newspaper  was  the  Co/r- 
donian  Mercury,  which  as  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  made  a  spas* 
modic  appearance  as  far  back  as  166a  This  ancient  print  some 
twelve  years  ago  finally  merged  into  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  The 
Edinburgh  Courant,  the  Conservative  and  Established  Church 
organ,  has  a  history  dating  from  1702.  It  has  not  of  late 
years  received  adequate  support,  from  its  party,  but  it  is 
now  striving  with  unwonted  energy  for  recognition  as  the  organ 
of  the  liberu  and  cultivated  Conservatives.  The  Scotsman,  found- 
ed in  1817  in  the  Whig  interest,  has  alwajrs  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  consistent  of  that  party's  organs,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  Reform  and  Free  Trade  with  indefatigable  vigour.  Under 
the  editorship  of  Charles  M*Laren,  J.  R.  M*CuIIoch,  and  particu- 
larly Alexander  Russel,  it  distanced  all  competitors,  and  has  now 
(1877)  attained  a  circulation  of  60,000,  being  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  any  paper  in  Britain  out  of  London.  Mr.  Russel  re- 
ceived in  1875  a  compliment  never  before  or  since  paid  to  a  jour- 
nalist, when  he  ¥ras  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Reform 
Club,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Liberal  cause. 
The  Scotsman  was  the  first  to  initiate  various  enterprises,  in 
which  it  has  been  followed  with  commendable  alacrity  by 
several  other  Scotch  papers,  such  as  the  establishment  of  special 
telegraphic  wires  to  London  and  the  running  of  special  trains 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  transmission  of  early 
editions.  It  also  introduced  the  '  Walter  Press '  into  the  print- 
ing department  before  any  other  non-metropolitan  journal.  It 
hak  two  special  London  wires  and  three  Walter  presses.  Under 
its  present  management  it  has  shown  a  resolute  determination  to 
throw  off  the  reproach  of  provincialism  (which  Mr.  RusseVs 
editorship,  brilliant  though  it  was,  tended  to  confirm),  has 
boldly  challenged  the  infulibility  of  the  London  Press,  and  on 
several  notable  occasions  anticipated  the  latter  in  the  publica- 
tion of  important  news.  It  has  also  conspicuously  widened  the 
range  of  its  intellectual  sympathiet— Literature,  education,  and 
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Social  Progress  receiving  a  much  larger  and  more  liberal  atten- 
tion than  formerly.  The  Eduibur.i;h  Daily  KnieiUy  founded  in 
iS6i,  took  the  place  of  the  old  IVitrtess  as  the  leading  Free 
Church  paper,  and  during  the  present  year  (1877)  has  specially 
signalised  itself  by  an  almost  uninternipted  series  of  attacks  on 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  certainly  the  most  vehement  and 
persistent  organ  of  Disestablishment  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Glasgow  Herald  (1782)  is  a  remarkably  well-written  paper  of 
great  influence  in  the  W.  of  Scotland.  In  politics,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  candid,  temperate,  and  rational. 
The  space  devoted  to  literature  is  a  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Glasgow.  The  Herald  is  understood  to  be  the  best 
newspaper  *  j>roperly  *  in  Scotland — next  to  the  Scotsman.  The 
North  British  Daily  ^/<z// (1847)  has  distinguished  itself  in  social 
questions.  Of  all  newspapers  recently  started  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  none  has  so  speedily  acquired  such  a  position  as  the 
Conservative  Glasj^cnu  News  (1873),  which  has  now  (1877)  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  company  to  that  of  a  single  proprietor.  Two 
evening  papers,  the  Citizen  and  Times^  are  largely  patronised. 
The  former  has  long  been  noted  for  the  literary  felicity  of  its 
paragraph  leaders.  The  leading  newspaper  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland  is  the  Dundee  Advertiser  (1801). 

15  morning  and  5  evening  papers  were  published  in  Ireland 
(9  Conservative,  7  Liberal,  and  4  neutral).  Dublin  had  8 ; 
Belfast,  6 ;  Cork,  3  ;  and  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Water- 
ford,  I  each.  The  Irish  papers  are  smaller  in  size  as  a  rule  than 
those  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  Dublin  Irish  Times  and 
Freeman* s  Journal^  the  Belfast  Nortliern  Whig^  and  the  Cork 
Examiner  are  among  those  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  short  review  of  the  foreign  press  we 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  how  faithfully  a  country's  N. 
reflect  the  national  genius.  The  English  paper,  large  and 
bulky,  crammed  full  of  advertisements,  of  political,  legal, 
mercantile,  and  foreign  news,  bears  witness  to  the  busy  life, 
commercial  energy,  and  far-reaching  interests  of  England, 
while  the  strong  assurance  and  reliant  tone  of  the  leaders 
are  indications  of  the  inherent  common  sense  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  its  people.  The  smaller  and  neater  French 
journal,  bright  and  vivacious,  deals  less  with  trade,  but  sparkles 
with  witty  paragraphs  and  incisive  sentences ;  is  full  of  airiness 
and  raillery;  devotes  2kfeuilleton  to  novelettes,  dramatic  criticism, 
and  gossip ;  and  in  the  contrasted  fierceness  of  its  political 
articles  betrays  the  weakness  of  unsettled  institutions,  and  the 
sense  of  wrongs  wrought  by  corrupt  parties  on  a  great  and 
generous  people.  The  German  zeitung^  careful  and  methodical 
in  tone,  stern,  immovable,  and  unswayed  by  sentiment,  is  a  re- 
flex of  solidity,  iron  determination,  and  national  strength.  But  it 
also  exhibits  the  pernicious  influence  of  bureaucratism  or  govern- 
ment ofhcialism.  It  is  too  often  *  kept  *  or  subsidised ;  and  it 
shows  frequent  trace  of  the  government  scissors — in  a  word, 
it  is  able,  but  it  is  not  free.  Most  pronounced  of  all  are 
the  chai-acteristics  of  the  American  press,  which  in  the 
form  of  extravagant  advertisements,  sensational  headings, 
feverish  activity,  irrepressible  go-ahead ness,  and  sometimes 
of  unblushing  personalities,  illustrate  while  they  exaggerate  the 
vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  unfair  on 
the  other  hand  to  ignore  the  humour,  sprighiliness,  keen  sense, 
and  generous  enthusiasm  which  no  less  faithfully  reflect  the 
national  virtues. 

France. — French  N.  were  under  very  strict  laws  before  the  Re- 
volution, nor  has  the  country  since  ever  experienced  to  the  full 
the  blessings  of  a  free  press.  The  oldest  paper  was  the  Afercurie 
Francois  (1605-45),  a  semi-historical  compilation.  The  Gazette 
de  France  was  published  from  1 631  to  1792.  The  yburnal  de 
PariSy  1 777-1825,  was  the  first  daily  political  paper.  In  the 
memorable  year  of  1789  a  number  of  journals  were  started — 
Marat's  famous  Ami  du  Peuple^  which  preached  the  gospel  of 
Rousseau  and  sounded  the  death-knell  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  the 
youmal  des  DcbatSy  always  famed  for  moderation  and  ability  ; 
and  the  Moniteur  Untz'ersel^  which  remained  consistently  for 
eighty  years  the  organ  of  whatever  government  happened  to  be 
in  power.  Under  the  Empire  only  five  political  journals  were 
permitted  in  Paris,  and  a  strict  censorship  was  established,  which 
remained  in  full  force  till  1821.  The  liberty  of  the  press  again 
suffered  under  the  Ordinances  of  1830,  and  was  fettered  still 
further  in  1835.  During  Louis-Philippe's  reign  the  most  popular 
papers  were  the  Si^le  and  the  Constitutionnel^  which  latter  had  in 
1846  a  circulation  of  180,000,  and  the  Presse  of  Emile  de 
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Girardin,  which  by  reducing  its  price  to  forty  francs  per  annum, 
was  the  pioneer  of  cheap  journalism.  On  the  establLJimcni  of 
the  Empire  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  he  crushed  the  oppr^si- 
tion  press  with  unparalleled  determination.  The  Presse^  Pan, 
Patrie,  Union^  National^  Dibatst  Paris  youmal^  Charivari 
(humorous),  Figaro,  Gauloisy  Gaii^nanCs  Messenger  (printH  in 
English),  and  the  journal  Officiel^  which  superseded  the  Moni- 
teur Universel  as  the  government  organ  in  1869,  were  among  the 
principal  N.  of  his  reign.  Rochefort's  libellous  Laniertu  {\)»sii) 
was  an  extraordinary  success.  Since  1 870  a  multitude  of  N. 
have  sprung  up,  the  Soir,  Bien  Public,  Constitutum,  &c,and  M. 
Gambetta's  R^pttblique  Franfaise,  which  in  1877  received  soch 
rough  treatment  from  the  Macmahon  Government.  The  joumils 
of  Paris  numbered  791  in  1875,  of  which  113  were  poUticiL 

Germany  was  early  in  the  field  of  journalism.  The  Rdatwnf% 
of  the  1 6th  c  disseminated  records  of  striking  events  and  »:ra- 
ordinary  occurrences  throughout  the  country.  The  Franiturta- 
Oberpostamte  Zeitung,  founded  in  1616,  lasted  exactly  250  years 
(till  1866).  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  N.  were  placed  undrr 
government  censorship,  and  their  number  was  unimporun^ 
while  their  contents  were  little  more  than  official  news  till  the 
date  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  now 
of  Augsburg,  started  at  Tiibingen  in  1798,  has  been  the  mot 
successful  German  journal,  and  at  the  present  day  holds  the  leni- 
ing  place  for  literary  excellence,  variety  of  contents,  and  rclucjle 
and  extensive  correspondence.  Under  the  French  rule  the 
national  tone  disappeared  from  the  German  press,  and  a  stnct 
censorship  initiated  in  1819  impeded  its  development  Sicce 
184S,  and  particularly  after  1870,  there  has  been  a  great  incroic 
in  the  number  and  ability  of  journals.  In  March  1872  there 
were  1743  real  N.  in  the  empire,  951  of  which  were  in  Pni&wa. 
The  leading  journals  of  Berlin  are  the  Natiotud  Zeitung,  the 
Norddeulsche  Allgemeine  Zeiiung,  Neues  Berliner  Tageh!cUt,  l'c-*a 
Zeitungf  Tribiine,  Post,  &c.,  and  the  humorous  Kladderadatkk. 
The  Deutscher  Peichsanzager  is  the  official  gaxette.  The 
Kblnische  Zeilung,  Stettiner  Zeitung,  the  Allgemeine  Zcitun;  d 
Augsburg  before  mentioned,  and  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  ZcMun^ 
of  Leipsic,  are  a  few  of  the  best  provincial  journals. 

Italy, — In  Italy  the  press  has  been  comparatively  fete  sicce 
1 86 1 ,  and  all  the  large  towns  have  a  number  of  jooinals.  Vlia-iis 
is  the  government  mouthpiece  for  foreign  affairs.  //  Dinii^  s 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  liberal  papers.  La  Voce  della  Vcnta  is 
the  papal  organ. 

Austria. — The  ablest  paper  in  Austria  is  the  Kent  Frm 
Presse  (daily).  The  Viennese  press  includes  the  Wiener  Zeituni, 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  Neues  IViener  Tageblatt,  and  FremdenMatt,  Tne 
Bohemia  at  Prague,  Ellendr  at  Pesth,  and  Triester  ZeiUng  »I 
Trieste  may  be  mentioned. 

Russia. — The  N.  of  Russia  are  almost  confined  to  St  Pet«v 
burg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Riga,  and  Odessa.  Peter  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  first  Russian  journal  at  Moscow.in  1703.  Dnnng  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  the  Northern  Bee  had  the  greatest  innufD:?. 
The  Golos  (the  Voice)  is  now  the  most  popular  paper  in  i» 
empire,  and  during  the  present  war  luis  been  the  most  at;i- 
English  in  lone.  The  Invalide  Pusse  is  the  leading  military  au  h  > 
rity,  and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  is  a  semi-official  pub;  ca- 
tion, the  mouthpiece  of  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office.  AIt.-' 
every  minister  of  state  has  his  organ.  The  Moscffx  Ca^!U  b  ci 
great  political  importance  and  has  a  circulation  of  15,00a 

Spain  and  Portugal. — The  press  has  been  unifonniv  pr^sc 
cuted  in  Spain,  and  there  is  no  country  of  equal  standing  u 
Europe  with  so  few  important  journals.  Satire  and  bum '-x 
are  greatly  aimed  at  as  prominent  and  attractive  feature  i- 
Emparcial,  El  Pueblo,  and  LEpoca  are  the  chief  daili^  ^^• 
Madrid.  N.  in  Portugal  are  principally  commerciaL  The  D^'f' 
de  Lisboa  is  one  of  the  best  Lisbon  papers,  the  Diaria  do  (JI?r-.r.v 
being  the  official  organ. 

Belgium  and  Holland. — Some  very  influcntiil  pr^ 
are  published  in  Belgium,  including  the  Ind^pendancc  Br.^f- '-' 
leading  liberal  journal,  the  clerical  V^toile  Beige,  the  ctn:i» 
Echo  du  Parlefuent,  Le  Nord,  a  Russian  organ  (Brussels).  a'| 
the  Journal  cTAnvers  (Antwerp).  The  Amsterdamscht  C.^  <-' 
and  Handel sblad  (Amsterdam),  Dagblad  van  ZuidhollMii,'-'^ 
Vaderlando{  the  Hague  are  leading  journals  in  Hdland,  T^ 
history-of  the  Dutch  press  dates  from  1623. 

Switzerland. — Switzerland  has  in  proportion  to  siic  1  ^»^- 
fully  active  press,  a  plethora  of  local  prints  being  issod  »^ 
French,  German,  and  Italian.     Of  some  400  papers  the  7-«^t^ 
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dt  Gaioe^Gnetti  de  Lmummf,  and  Aase  ZuHcher  ZiUung  are 
imottg  those  most  eztensiTely  read« 

Denmaek.— About  aoo  papen  are  published  in  this  little 
coontiy.  The  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  Berlingshi  Tidende 
(foanded  in  1 749),  is  a  semi-official  omm. 

Norway  and  Swedbn. — Among  3ie  more  prominent  papers 
art  MorgnMadei^  Afienbladtt^  Christiamapostm^  Bergms  Tidende 
(b«r{^),  and  Dagms  Nyheter  and  AfiefAladet  of  Stockholm. 

TruUY. — Sttch  N.  as  are  pablisbed  in  Turkey  are  mainly 
issued  in  Constantinople.  Le  Courrier  d*On'ent,  Bassiret^ 
iitamiiml,  and  Levant  Herald  (English)  may  be  mentioned. 

Gi££CZ.— The  principal  papers  are  the  Mtssager  dAihenes  and 
tke  Htrmefolis  of  Syra. 

Asia.— In  CMina  the  King  Ckau  (Court  Transcripts),  known  to 
Eoropeans  as  the  Pekin  Gautte^  an  official  compilation  of  news, 
ii  circolated  among  the  officers  of  state  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  simiiar  journal  exists  in  Japan.  The  Shanghai  Herald^ 
Cf'tna  Mad  (Hong  Kong),  and  Japan  Herald  (Yokohama),  are 
«eIl-known  Englidi  N.  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Friend 
*f  India  (Serampore),  Times,  Telegrafh,  and  Gazette  (Bombay), 
and  EnglishmaM  (Calcutta),  are  leaders  in  Anglo-Indian 
joumilism.  Hichin/s  Gatette  (1781)  was  the  first  Anglo-Indian 
piper.  Until  1835  the  press  in  India  was  under  a  censorship, 
tnd  the  control  of  the  EL  India  Company,  but  in  that  year  all 
restrictions  were  removed. 

Australia  has  a  rising  and  energetic  press,  including  the 
Argus,  Age,  and  Herald  (Melbourne) ;  the  Herald  and  Empire 
iSfdoey),  ftc.  In  New  Zealand  the  Southern  Crau^  New  Zea* 
Undduette,  ftc.,  are  published. 

South  ^ erica  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  though  few 
are  of  cosmopolitan  importance.  Brazil  has  60^  and  Pern  40 
diilic^ 

North  AmRiCA.~The  United  States  has  been  more  prolific 
of  N.  than  any  other  country.    The  earliest  American  newspaper, 
hthli£k  Occurrenees  both  Foreign  and  Domestiek,  was  published  by 
B.  Harris  at  Boston,  September  25,  1690,  but  was  immediately 
ioppresied.       It  was  followed  by  the  Boston  News  Letter^   a 
weeidy  paper,   1704-76.     The  New  York  Gatette  (1725)  was 
i'<e  lint  newspaper  issued  in  that  city.    In  1776,  37  papers  were 
in  existence,  all  of  which  were  weeklies,  with  the  exception  of 
ibe  semi-weekly    Advertiser   of    Philadelphia.      The    Daily 
Advertiser,  started  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  the  first  daily 
(aper  m  the  U.S.     The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  oldest  of 
p'exnt  New  York  journals,  was  established  in  1797.     In  the 
jrar  1800,  the  number  of  N.  in  the  States  was  200 ;  in  1828  it 
hiri  increased  to  852.    A  table  is  given  in  Rowell's  American 
Smftpaper  Directory  (New  York)  for  1874,  giving  the  number 
of  N.  then  published  in  the  States  as  678  daily  and  5554  weekly, 
uid  in  British  America,  46  daily  and  315  weekly.    The  same 
vork  for  1S75  gives  a  list  of  500  journals  in  N.  America,  with 
tn  ATerage  dnnilation  each  of  over  5000,  of  which  123  (17  daily) 
were  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  44  (i  I  daily)  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  50  (7  daily)  in  Boston.     The  great  variety  of  sects 
in  America  occasions  a  vast  quantity  of  religious  papers.     337 
journals  were  printed  in  German,  27  French,  26  Scandinavian, 
23  Spanish,  8  Dutch,  2  Italian,  5  Welsh,  4  Bohemian,  2  Polish, 
uid  I  Portucuese  in  the  year  1875.     Foremost  in  popular  favour 
And  in  circulation  in  America  is  the  New  York  Herald^  estab- 
lished in  1S35  ^  ^^  1*^  J*  ^*  Bennet,  as  a  2  cents  paper. 
The  price   was   afterwards  raised    to  4  cents.      Under   the 
management  of  J.  G.  Bennet,  Jr.,  the  present  proprietor,  the 
paper  has  attained   a  circulation  ol   65,000  (1875).    ^^  ^  ^^^ 
oq^n  of  no  |>olitical  party.     Nopaper  in  the  world  surpasses 
It  in  enterprise  or  audacity.     The  successful  mission  of  H. 
M.  Stanley,  at  the  expense  of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  look 
ior  Dr.  Livingstone  descnres  commemoration.     The  New  York 
Jfihame  (edited  by  Horace  Greeley  1841-72,  circulation  44,000 
m  1875)  comes  next  in  importance.    Under  C^reeley  it  was  always 
ihlc,  high-toned,  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  always  consistent 
It  IS  as  vigorous  as  ever  under  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  but  is 
no  longer  a  vehicle  of  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  al)surd 
aotchcts.      The  New  York  Times,  the  oigan  of  the  extreme 
republicans   (founded  in   1850^  circulation  42,000),  The  Sun 
(price  2  cents,  circulation  1 19,792),  and  the  Evening  News  (i  cent, 
arcnlation  137,360)  are  amoi^  the  most  popular  journals.    The 
H'orld  (Democratic,  i860)  and  Evening  Post  (1801)  have  more 
literary  finish  than  moat  cif  their  contemporaries.    Mr.  W.  CuU 
ka  Biyant  edited  the  btter  paper  for  many  years.    The  New 


York  Graphic  (1873)  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  daily  illustrated 
paper.  Ten  New  York  papers  form  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  which  collects  news  at  an  annual  expense  (1875)  ^ 
about  $1,000,000.  Harper*s  Weekly  and  the  New  York 
Ledger  have  each  an  enormous  weekly  circulation.  The 
Nation  is  an  admirable  critical  journal,  the  Saturday  Review  of 
America.  The  leading  paper  of  Philadelphia  is  the  PUbUc  Ledger ^ 
started  in  1836  at  i  cent.  It  was  the  first  pai>ar  to  use  the  Hoe 
nuichine  (1844).  Its  present  (1877)  proprietor  is  G.  W.  Childs, 
its  price  2  cents,  and  its  daily  circulation  90,00a  Its  printing- 
office  is  the  finest  in  the  U.S.  The  Boston  Herald  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  are  important  and  influential  N.  The  type 
used  in  American  journals  is  not  so  large  or  so  clear  as  in 
British  papers.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  press 
is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  but  its  progress  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  At  present  the  American  press  faithfully  reflects 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
most  energetic  but  not  the  most  cultivated  press  in  the  world.  If 
energy  continue,  culture  will  come.  The  most  popular  papers  in 
Canada  are  the  Toronto  Globe  and  the  Montreal  IVitness.  29 
out  of  75  newspapers  published  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  in 
the  French  language. 

References, — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  see  The 
Fourth  EstaU,  by  F.  Knight  Hunt  (Lond.  1859),  History  ofBri- 
tishyoumaHsm,  by  A.  Andrews  (Lond.  1859),  uxid  The  Newspaper 
Press,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  (Lond.  1 871). 

Laws  Regarding  N  in  Great  Britain, — The  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Copyright  (q.  v.)  apply  to  articles  published  in  N. 
They  belong  to  the  proprietors,  who  have  paid  for  them.  But  if 
a  contribution  be  gratuitous,  probably  it  will  be  held  to  belong 
to  the  author.  The  Goodwill  (q.  ▼.)  of  a  newspaper  is  property 
transmissible  to  heirs ;  and  if  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
carrying  on  a  newspaper,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
the  surviving  partners  refuse  to  buy  the  deceased's  share^  then  it 
must  be  otherwise  sold  on  behoof  of  his  representatives. 

New  Style.    See  Calendar. 

Newt,  a  name  given  to  various  vertebrate  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Amphibia  (q.  v.).  The  newts  are  'tailed' 
amphibians  or  Urodela — that  is,  the  tail  with  which  the  young 
N.  or  tadpole  is  provided  persists  throughout  life.  In  the  frogs 
and  toads,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  abortive.  The  newts, 
like  all  other  amphibians,  possess  gills  in  early  life.  As  adult 
life  is  attained,  tne  gills  are  cast  off,  and  these  animals,  even 
although  inhabiting  water,  breathe  exclusively  by  lungs.  The 
newts  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  ponds.  The  common  N. 
(Triton  cristatus)  is  a  little  lizard-like  creature,  having  a  blackish 
body  marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  male  bears  a  crest  along 
the  back.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  the  larvse  of  insects,  &c. 
Another  species  is  the  marbled  N.  ( Triton  marmoratus)  of  S. 
Europe,  which  has  a  body  olive-brown  above  with  whitish  mark- 
ings. The  smooth  N.  {Lissotriton  ptmctatus)  is  not  so  exclu- 
sively aquatic  as  the  species  previously  mentioned.  It  may  be 
found  often  far  removed  from  water.  It  has  a  smooth,  non- 
warty  skin,  and  is  smaller  than  the  common  N.  The  colour  is 
brownish>grey  above  and  a  bright  orange  on  the  under  parts, 
the  belly  being  marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  average 
length  is  3}  inches.  The  N.  is  (contrary  to  popular  belief)  quite 
innocuous.  It  is  noted  for  an  extraordinary  facility  in  replacing 
or  reproducing  members  that  have  been  destroyed. 

New'ton,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Charles 
River,  8  miles  W.  of  Boston  by  rail,  contains  27  churches, 
several  libraries,  and  the  large  Baptist  seminary  known  as  the 
N.  Ilieological  Institution.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
numerous  uctories.     Pop.  (1870)  12,825. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  8  miles  S. 
of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  December  25,  1642  (old 
style).  He  seems  to  have  early  displayed  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  after  being  educated  at  Grantham  school,  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  entering  Trinity  Collie  in  i66a  When  he  first 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  mathematics  b  not 
known,  but  there  is  no  question  that  before  the  end  of  1666  he 
had  discovered  the  Binomial  theorem,  established  the  principles 
of  his  method  of  fluxions,  and  demonstrated  from  Kepler's  laws 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  held  the  planets  and  sun  together. 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1667,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as 
Lttcasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1669.  Before  this  he  had 
sj^eculated  upon  the  ideuliiy  of  the  terrestrial  force  of  gravity 
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^K'hich  makes  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  force  that 
keeps  the  moon  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth  and  the  planets  in 
iheir  orbits  round  the  sun — a  wrong  measurement  of  the  earth 
being  all  that  prevented  him  from  then  establishing  the  wliole 
dynamical  system  of  the  universe.  At  this  time  accordingly 
he  discarded  his  hypothesis  without  having  divulged  it  to  any, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  telescopes. 
This  led  to  his  ^reat  discovery  of  the  composite  character  of 
white  light,  the  connection  between  the  refractive  power  and 
colour,  and  the  explanation  of  chromatic  effects  of  ordinary  re- 
fracting telescopes.  His  attempt  to  attain  achromatic  combina- 
tions was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a  faulty  experiment,  whereupon 
he  turned  to  the  consideration  of  reflecting  telescopes,  a  new 
form  of  which  he  proposed  and  constnicted  in  1669.  His  theory 
of  optics,  though  now  disproved,  is  one  of  extraordinary  subtlety, 
worthy  of  the  intellect  that  conceived  it.  In  1672  N.  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1682,  when  he  was  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  mention  was  casually  made  of 
Picard's  recent  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  His 
old  speculations  regarding  the  law  of  gravitation  were  re- 
awakened ;  and  with  the  new  value  for  the  earth's  radius  he  re- 
newed his  calculations.  The  agreement  between  theory  and 
observation  was  established.  A  series  of  papers  soon  appeared 
before  the  Royal  Society,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of 
the  famous  Philosophia  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica  (1687). 
The  publication  of  this  work  is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Halley,  who  alone  of  all  Newton's  countrymen  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  N.  had  done.  The 
Principia  consists  of  three  books.  The  first,  after  establishing 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  d)Tiamics,  proceeds  with  a 
clearness  and  conciseness  never  perhaps  equalled  to  investi- 
gate the  motion  of  unresisted  bodies,  rectilinear,  circular,  elliptic, 
cycloidal,  and  other  motions,  besides  the  important  subject  of 
attractions.  The  second  book  discusses  resisted  motion,  and 
closely  connected  therewith  the  properties  of  fluids,  the  theory 
of  wave-motion,  and  the  paths  of  projectiles.  The  third  book 
{D€  Systemate  Mutuli)  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  irregularities  of  planetary  motion 
are  recognised  and  explained,  the  lunar  theory  is  stated  in  detail, 
and  methods  are  given  for  calculating  the  paths  of  planets  and 
comets  from  observations  of  position.  In  the  opening  sections 
of  the  first  book,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus  are  demonstrated  by  rigid  geometry,  while  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  in  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid  the 
first  step  in  the  history  of  mathematics  is  taken  into  the  domain 
of  the  calculus  of  variations.  N.  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Cambridge  University  in  the  parliaments  of  1688-89  and 
1 703-1 705.  During  the  later  years  of  the  17th  c.  his  pecuniaiy 
circumstances  seem  to  have  been  rather  straitened,  and  an 
accident,  in  1692,  by  which  he  lost  the  fruits  of  twenty  years' 
labour  (the  story  of  tlie  dog  Diamond  is  discredited  by  Brewster), 
appears  to  have  for  a  time  impaired  his  intellect.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  with  a  salary  of  over;^500, 
and  in  1699  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership.  In  1705  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  and  was  annually  re-elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  from  1703  till  his  death  at  Kensington, 
March  20,  1727.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Principia  is  that  by 
Professors  Blackburn  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Glasgow,  1871), 
which  follows  the  text  of  the  second  edition  by  Cotes  (1713). 
Newton's  other  chief  works  are  Optics  (1704),  Arithmetica  Uni' 
versalis  (1707),  Analysis  per  Eijualiones  A'umero  Terminortim 
Jnfinitas  {x'jw)^  De  Systemate  Mundi  (172S),  a  popular  account 
of  the  truths  of  the  third  book  of  the  Principia,  The  Chronoloiy 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  Amended  (1728),  Optical  Lectures  (172S), 
Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St,  John  (1733),  ^  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis  by  Infinite 
Series  (1736),  besides  papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  quantity  of  mathematical  MS.,  a  list  of  the  contents  of 
which  is  given  in  Hutton's  Dictionary.  The  work  which  N. 
did  can  never  l>e  over-estimated.  Like  many  true  geniuses,  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  recent  discoveries  have  shown 
this  more  and  more  by  making  intelligible  many  of  his  almost 
prophetic  utterances.  The  controversy  with  Leibnitz  regarding 
the  invention  of  the  fluxional  methods,  and  the  quarrel  with 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer- royal,  are  the  only  episodes  that 
troubled  his  calm  but  momentous  life.  See  Brewster's  Life  of 
N,  (1 831),  N.'s  correspondence  with  Cotes  was  published  by 
Mr.  Eddleston  in  1850. 
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Newton,  Hev.  Jolm,  son  of  the  master  of  a  merchant -ship, 
was  bom  in  London,  24th  July  1725,  led  a  wild  life  in  his  youth, 
but  was  afterwards  converted,  and  having  attained  a  ccrUin 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  ordained  curate  of  OIqcv, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1764.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  d 
Cowper  (q.  v.)  the  poet,  over  whom  he  exercised  an  influence 
more  intense  than  wholesome.  Together  they  wrote  the  famous 
Olney  Hymtu,  In  1 779  N.  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sl 
Mary-Woolnoth,  London.  He  died  31st  December  \%cf],  N. 
was  deeply,  not  to  say  darkly,  evangelical.  The  shadow  of  x 
libertine  youth  threw  a  gloom  over  his  theology.  In  his  newi 
of  human  depravity  we  recognise  the  distorted  image  of  his  cir- 
Her  self;  but  no  man  merits  blame  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  deeply  impressed  with  '  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.'  K. 
wrote,  among  other  things,  Cardiphonia,  or  the  Utterance  of  tkt 
Heart;  the  Messiah,  a  Series  of  Sermons;  and  a  Narraiizt  o/kt: 
own  Life. 

Newton,  Bev.  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  born  it  Lich 
field,  January  I,  1 704,  and  educated  at  Lichfield  grammar'SchoiDl, 
Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  rector  of  Sl 
Mary  le  Bow,  1744-61,  and  bishop  of  Bristol  from  the  Utter 
year  till  his  death,  14th  February  1782.  He  published  a  critial 
edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  biography,  in  1749, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  popular  Dissertation  on  the  JPrcpht.vi 
(1754-58).  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  hLs 
works,  published  in  1 787. 

New'ton- Abb'ot,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  head  of  the  Teign  estuary,  16  miles  S.  of  Exeter  by  ruL 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cruciform  church  of  St  Pauls  (i$6i\ 
the  town  hall,  assembly  rooms,  and  market  house.  There  ar; 
breweries,  iron-foundries,  a  tannery,  and  convenient  wharves  for 
the  loading  of  com,  coal,  timber,  and  potter's  clay,  of  which  Ust 
6000  tons  are  sent  yearly  to  Stafjfordshire.  Here  William  IIL 
published  his  first  proclamation  after  his  landing  tt  Torbay 
(1688).     Pop.  (1871)  6082. 

Newton-in-lCakexfleld,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
15  miles  W.  of  Manchester  by  rail,  contains  two  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (1865),  an  ancient  coort-hoose,  market 
cross,  assembly  rooms,  machanics'  institute,  &c.  The  Londja 
and  North- Western  Company's  works  for  the  manufacture  U 
railway  trucks  employ  800  hands,  and  there  are  also  an  irra 
foundry,  glass  works,  sugar  refinery,  paper  mills,  &c.  Pojv 
(1871)  8244. 

Newton-Lixn'avady,  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  coonty  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  river  Roe,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  town  >i 
Londonderry  by  rail.  N.-L.  has  Episcopalian,  Roman  CaibuliC 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  two  banks,  some  trade  in  flax,  a:iii 
manufactures  of  whisky.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  ol  t3e 
O'Cahans  called  in  Irish  Gael.  Lam-a-maJha  ('Dog's  Leap  ). 
N.  was  chartered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     Pop.  (1871)  291^ 

Newton's  Rings,  so  called  from  their  having  been  discuvere-J 
and  first  discussed  by  Newton,  form  a  beautiful  illustration  ol  i he 
Interference  (q.  v.)  of  light  A  slightly  convex  plate  of  glow  ■* 
pressed  close  against  the  under  suruce  of  a  plane  plate.  If  '^ 
apparatus  be  now  viewed  from  above  in  monochromatic  I^'^U 
such  cs  that  emitted  by  sodium  burning  in  a  Bunsen  flame,  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  of  alternating  light  and  dark  is  ittrn. 
This  is  due  to  the  interference  of  the  rajrs  reflected  inicnui.» 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  plane  plate  with  those  rtricanl 
from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  convex  plate.  According  to  f>'e 
distance  between  these  two  suriiaces,  the  one  set  of  rays  Ujs  t^ 
hind  the  other  by  one,  two,  three,  or  more  half-wave  len^'^i^*' 
When  the  difference  in  phase  is  one,  three,  fire,  or  any  odd  uiim- 
ber  of  half- wave  lengths,  darkness  is  the  result ;  bat  when  ili? 
difference  is  any  even  number  of  half-wave  lengths,  the  itsoh  u 
increased  brightness.  When  the  appau-atus  is  viewed  in  dir.zit 
daylight,  the  altemating  bands  vary  through  all  the  tints  o^  ^' 
rainbow,  on  account  of  the  different  wave  lengths  of  the  diU'errt-t 
coloured  rays,  and  therefore  the  correspondingly  dificrcnl  coni*.^ 
tions  necessary  for  the  interference  of  tnese  various  rayk  ^  •'^ 
the  plates  are  sufficiently  close,  a  dark  spot  fonns  the  centit  ^i 
the  rings,  which  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  with  t  ^^^^ 
taneous  expansion  or  contraction  of  all  the  ooDCCOtric  nnsr^  -^ 
the  plates  are  pressed  close  together  or  separated  more  truin 
each  other.  The  phenomenon  evidently  gives  an  easy  mcit' •» 
of  measuring  wave-lengths  of  light. 
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I  VeVton-Stew^art^  a  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Scotland,  oonnty 
'  of  Wigtoo,  on  the  river  Cree,  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dumfries 
by  the  Ctledonian  Railway.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  town- 
bouse,  and^he  'Ewart  Institute,'  a  public  school  under  trustees, 
which  has  attained  some  repute  as  an  educational  institution. 
,  N.-S.  has  an  Established  church,  a  U.  P.  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  Free  churches,  and  three  branch  banks. 
Pop.  (1871)  2873. 

Vewton*apoxx-Ayr,  a  bnigh  of  regality  in  the  county  of 
Ajr,  SooUand,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  is  united  to  the 
tuwQ  of  Ayr  by  three  bridges.  It  derives  its  chief  importance 
f:um  its  proximity  to  the  harbour.  Its  principal  traae  is  the 
export  of  coal.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  noted  m  Scotland  for 
sj'erior  discenmient  in  the  selection  of  parish  ministers.  Pop. 
(1571)4677. 

Vewtown,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  forming  a  suburb 
of  Sydney,  but  under  distinct  municipal  government  As  a  place 
of  residence  it  is  much  in  favour  with  the  Sydney  merchants. 

Pop.  {1875)  5570. 

Vewtown,  a  town  in  Wales,  countv  of  Montgomery,  in  a 
fertile  valley  on  the  river  Severn  and  the  Montgomery  Canal, 
1 5i  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Welshpool  by  rail  It  has  the  ruined  church 
of  Sl  Idloes,  a  new  church  (1847),  Independent  (1877),  Baptist, 
Wcslejao,  and  other  chapels,  and  titv  banks.  Formerly  a  small 
v.:h^e  called  lianfair  Ynghedrevain,  or  St.  Mary's,  N.  has  risen 
rapidly  to  be  the  centre  of  the  flannel  trade  of  Montgomery.  It 
hu  more  than  fifty  factories,  chiefly  for  fine  flannels.  Leather, 
t<er,  dcif,  and  machinery,  are  also  manufactured.  Pop.  (1871) 
5744. 

Vtfwtowxiardi',  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  county  of  Down, 
cor  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  7  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Donag- 
iadee  by  nuL  N.  has  seven  Presbyterian  churches  and  chapeu, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  bank. 
Tnereare  manufactures  of  muslin,  linens,  and  embroidery.  N. 
WIS  chartered  under  James  I.  Pop.  (1871)  9437. 

Vew-Year'a  Bay  fell  with  the  Jews  on  the  ist  Tizri 
(October);  with  the  Romans  on  the  ist  January;  and  with 
the  Franks,  on  1st  March  under  the  Merwings,  on  the  25th 
M^rch  under  the  Karolings,  on  Easter  Sunday  under  the  house 
ot  CaT)et,  and  on  1st  January  since  1564  (see  Dates).  The 
Jevbh  feast  of  Trumpets,  and  the  No-Ruz  of  the  Parsees, 
,  tt  VIS  consecrated  by  the  Romans  to  Janus  Bifrons,  and  was 
r  irked  by  the  interchange  of  presents  and  good  wishes. 
^uet.  Augustt  57.)  The  early  Church  regarded  the  New- 
Year's  festival  as  a  relic  of  heathendom,  and  the  Trullanian 
^niod  of  Constantinople  (692)  forbade  its  observance.  Never- 
t'clcis,  whether  as  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  (March  25) 
or  of  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  i),  the  day  has  for  centuries  been 
tended  as  a  holiday  of  obligation.  Among  the  Wesleyans 
•t  is  adhered  in  by  a  midnight  service  termed  the  '  Watch  Night,' 
.  ud  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  solemn  chanting  of  the 
■  le  Dtum  ;  while  from  almost  every  belfry  of  England  the  Old 
^  cix  is  still  'oUed  out,  and  the  New  rung  in.  The  Scotch 
(.<tcm  of  'iirst-footing,'  and  the  French  ^r^MiMX  (Lat  strena, 
'  .lifts  of  sweetmeats  *)  are  survivals  of  the  ancient  festival  of 
J^'-.ai.    See  Brand's  Fopular  AtiHquUies  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876). 

\     Hew  York,  the  most  important  of  the  United  States,  called 

*  Tne  Empire  State, '  and  one  of  the  original  Confederacy  of  1 776- 
83.  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
«i  :«.h  it  is  partly  separated  by  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  On- 
Uno,  Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie,  also  on  the  N.  by  Long  Is- 
tnd  Sottiid  and  the  Atlantic  ;  E.  by  Vermont  and  Luce  Cham- 
{  un,  ifassachusetts,  Connecticut,  N.  Y.  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic ; 
^  by  the  Bay,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
I'cnosylvania.     Area,  45,658  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1875)  4,705,208,  of 

*  bum  500,000  were  coloured  and  ^ooo  Indians.  The  shape  of 
^'«  Y.  is  that  of  «  triangle,  with  its  apex  towards  the  ocean. 
Ihe  coast  line,  however,  though  only  58  miles  in  extent,  is  the 
i^oit  important  in  the  Union,  including  as  it  does  Manhattan 
tt>d  Long  Islands,  on  which  the  cities  of  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn 
are  baiJt  Besides  these  and  Staten  Island,  there  are  hundreds 
'^  smaller  islands  belonging  to  this  State,  situated  partly  in  Long 
l»Und  Sound,  partly  in  the  Hudson  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers, 
»d  partly  in  the  Ues  above  named.  The  snr&oe  is  agreeably 
<'>ver«6cd  with  mountain,  valley,  and  plain,  the  highest  peaWs 
l«ug  Mouut  Marcy  or  Tahawas  (5467  feet),  Dix  Peak,  Mount 
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M'Intyre,  and  Sandanoni,  all  above  5000  feet,  in  the  Clinton 
Range.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  St  Lawrence, 
Oswego,  Genesee,  Niagara,  and  All^hany.  Ilie  geology  is  of 
a  very  mixed  character,  the  principal  rocks  being  sandstones, 
limestones,  and  slates.  The  most  important  minerals  are  iron, 
plumbago,  lead,  and  salt,  as  well  as  many  fine  building  stones, 
such  as  granite,  white  and  coloured  marble,  and  paving-stone. 
The  most  of  the  soil  of  N.  Y.  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very  fer- 
tile, while  the  hilly  portions  aflbrd  fine  grazing  lands,  and  yield 
the  best  butter,  milk,  and  cheese.  Till  lately,  half  the  area  of 
the  State  was  covered  with  forests  of  pine^  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
&c  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  timber  has  within  the  last  few 
years  greatly  reduced  the  forest  area.  In  1874  the  produce  of 
oats  was  30,302,000  bushels,  of  Indian  com,  16,807,000;  of 
wheat,  9,161,000;  of  barley,  6,463,000;  of  buckwheat,  2,917,000; 
of  potatoes,  25,423,000 ;  of  tobacco,  1,593,000  lbs.  ;  and  of 
^3y>  5»29i,8oo  tons.  The  live-stock  comprised  665,800  horses, 
669,900  oxen,  1,467,000  milch  cows,  1,996,400  sheep--total 
value,  $153,006,101.  In  manufacturing  industry  N.  Y.  is  the 
first  State  of  the  Union.  In  1870  the  capital  invested  was 
$3^994«320,  and  the  value  of  annual  produce  $785,194,651. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  iron, 
machinery,  and  ready-made  clothing.  There  were  in  1876,  5525 
miles  of  railway.  Albany  is  the  State  capital,  but  the  great 
centre  of  activity  and  influence  is  the  dty  of  New  York.  The 
principal  other  towns  are  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester. 
For  the  history  of  the  early  colonisation  of  N.  Y.  see  under  the 
city.  Its  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  in  April  20,  1777. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  for  the  States  were  approved  by 
N.  Y.  in  February  1778,  and  the  Constitution  ratified  by  it  on 
July  26,  178a 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  city 
and  seaport  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Manhattan  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  or  North  River,  where  it  joins  the 
strait  known  as  the  East  River,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  150  miles  S.  of  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Manhattan  Island,  separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  E.  by 
Harlem  River,  on  the  W.  by  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  has  an  area 
of  upwards  of  22  sq.  miles,  bemg  13^  nules  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  1}  miles.  Blackwell,  Ward,  Randall,  Bed- 
loc,  Ellis,  and  Governor's  islands  lying  near,  contain  about  300 
acres,  and  are  used  for  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  &c. 

Streets^  Parks^  and  Public  Works, — Excepting  the  southern  end 
of  the  city,  whidi  is  irreeularly  built,  the  plan  of  N.  Y.  is  a  model 
of  regularity,  with  strai^t  avenues  8  miles  in  length  and  100  feet 
wide,  running  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  traversed  at 
right  angles  by  streets  whidi,  designated  like  the  avenues  merely 
by  numbers,  reach  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Broadway,  exceptionally  possessed  of  a  name,  is  the  most  famous 
of  these  avenues,  and  with  its  6  miles  of  shops  and  hotels  is  one  of 
the  gayest  streets  in  the  world.  The  finest  architecturally  is  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  are  situated  the  most  superb  private  houses, 
churches,  and  club-houses.  The  public  parks  are  eighteen  in 
number,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Central  Park,  2}  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  parallelogram, 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Parks  by  two  large  reservoirs 
of  water,  and  is  magnificently  laid  out  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
city  from  the  Croton  River,  40  miles  distant,  by  an  aqueduct  of 
solid  masonry,  84  feet  deep  by  7i  feet  wide,  having  a  capacity 
of  106,000,000  gallons  a-day.  It  crosses  Harlem  River  on  the 
High  Bridge,  a  granite  structure  1450  feet  long,  21  feet  wide, 
and  114  feet  high;  and  is  distributed  through  350  miles  of 
pipe.  Among  the  groit  public  works  of  N.  Y.  may  be  mentioned 
the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge.  The  piers,  which  are  planted 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  l^t  River,  are  1620  feet  apart,  and 
280  feet  in  height ;  the  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
approaches,  is  over  a  mile.  The  span  of  the  bridge  is  130  feet 
aoove  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  roadway  includes  a  rail- 
road track,  a  carriage-way,  and  a  side-walk.  In  1876  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  construct  a  new  bridge  spanning  the  arms  of  the  East 
River  at  Blackwell's  Ishmd.  The  total  length  of  the  new  bridge 
when  completed  will  be  10^532  feet  The  roadway  wUl  be  34 
feet  wide,  comprising  a  roadway  and  carriageway. 

Publk  Buildings,  LibrarUs,  <Sk.— The  chief  public  buildings 
are  ^e  City  Hall,  in  the  Park,  an  elegant  striicture  of  white 
marble  erected  in  1803;  the  new  Courthouse  adjoining  it, 
also  of  marble ;  the  Customhouse,   formerly  the  Merchants' 
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Exchange,  a  massive  granite  edifice,  with  columns  38  feet 
liigh  and  4}  feet  in  diameter ;  the  old  Customhouse,  now  occu- 
pied  by  the  Sub-Treasury,  a  beautiful  marble  building;  the 
new  Post-office,  the  grandest  public  structure  in  the  city  (1869- 
75).  Specially  remarkable  for  the  immense  height  of  its  tower 
is  the  brick  building  lately  erected  for  the  N,  K  Tribwie  in 
Printing- House  Square.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  of  the 
Evening  Post  in  Broadway,  and  the  Grand  Central  Railroad 
Depot,  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the  Gilsey  House.  The  hotels 
of  N.  Y.  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  23  libraries,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  Astor  Library,  founded  on  a  bequest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  opened  in  1854  with  a  collection  of 
70,000  volumes,  which  had  in  1875  increased  to  150,306.  The 
only  other  free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  1870,  and 
including,  besides  the  collection  of  the  founder,  James  Lenox, 
the  largest  ever  formed  of  books  on  early  American  history, 
a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  museum  of  curiosities.  The  oldest 
library  in  the  city  is  the  N.  Y.  Society  Library,  organised  in 
1740,  which  has  70,000  vols.  The  N.  Y.  Historical  Society 
contains,  besides  60,000  vols,  of  books,  a  large  collection  of 
American  antiquities,  the  Abbot  Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox 
Nineveh  marbles,  and  one  of  the  best  art  galleries  in  the 
country.  The  library  of  the  Mercantile  Literary  Association  in 
Astor  Place  has  158,000  vols,  of  current  literature.  Other 
large  special  collections  are  those  belonging  to  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  the  Union  and  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminaries,  the  American  Institute,  the  Law  Institute,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several  fine-art  associations  exist.  The 
National  Academy  of  Design,  instituted  in  1826,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Ail,  incorporated  in  1870,  both  contain  large 
and  valuable  collections. 

Churches. — There  are  in  N.  Y.  470  congregations,  of  which 
92  are  Protestant-Episcopal,  70  Presbyterian,  58  Methodist- 
Episcopal,  '  46  Baptist,  40  Roman  Catholic,  and  27  Jewish. 
The  largest  and  finest  churches  architecturally  are  Trinity, 
Grace,  St.  George's,  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  the 
Reformed  Collegiate,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  These,  how- 
ever, will  all  be  exceeded  in  size  and  splendour  by  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  course  of  erection  (1877),  which 
covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  white  marble. 

Sc/ioolSf  Colleges ^  ^c. — Besides  287  public  schools,  which  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  there  are  in  N,  Y.  two 
important  literary  colleges.  Of  these,  Columbia  College  (q.  v.) 
was  established  in  1753  by  royal  charter  under  the  name  of 
King's  College.  The  second  is  th»  University  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.  It  has  four  departments — arts,  sciences,  medicine,  and 
law.  In  1873  there  were  33  professors  and  373  students.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Manhattan 
College,  and  the  Reitgers  Female  College.  The  chief  schools 
of  medicine  are  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical 
department  of  Columbia  College  above  mentioned,  the  Homoe- 
pathic  Medical  College,  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  W^omen,  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  the  N.  Y.  College  of 
Dentistry,  and  the  N.  Y.  Free  Medical  College  for  Women. 
The  amount  expended  on  education  in  1874  was  $3,808,321. 

Char  Hies  ^  Chtbsy  Theatres^  6^. — N.  Y.  is  celebrated  for 
its  charities.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature,  which  number  27,  and  include  hospitab,  asylums, 
almshouses,  nurseries,  &c.,  are  placed  under  a  board  called 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  who 
expend  upwards  of  $1,540,000  annually  in  their  mainten- 
ance. Among  them  are  an  almshouse,  hospital  for  incur- 
ables, blind  asylum,  dliarity,  fever,  small-pox,  and  infants' 
hospitals,  inebriate  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  and  epileptic  and 
paralytic  hospitals.  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have  special 
charge  of  homeless  immigrants  arriving  in  the  city.  The 
numerous  clubs  of  various  kinds  in  N.  Y.,  amounting  to  about 
40,  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  most 
notable  of  these  institutions  are  the  Union,  with  a  full  roll  of 
1000  members,  the  Union  League,  with  a  still  larger  member- 
ship, the  New  York,  Knickerbocker,  Travellers',  Century,  Lotos, 
and  German  Clubs,  all  of  them  possessing  fine  buildings.  N.  Y. 
has  18  theatres,  including  2  German  theatres,  an  opera-house, 
and  circus. 

JVe^uspaperSt  Journals^  &*c. — In  1875  there  were  123  news- 
papers published  in  N.  Y.     Of  these  17  are  daily.     The  leading 
newspapers  are  the  N,  Y,  Herald^  the  N,  K  Tribune,  the  Even- 
4x8 


iitg  News,  the  Sun,  the  World,  the  Ttmts,  and  the  StaaU  Zeitunf 
Illustrated  papers  are  Harper's  Weekly,  Frank  Leslies  Illustratd 
News,  and  the  Graphic.  Papers  devoted  to  stories  are  the  N.  Y, 
Ledger  and  the  N.  Y,  Weekly,  The  chief  literary  and  sdentific 
journals  are  Scribnet's  Monthly,  the  New  Atlantic  Aforufuy, 
Harper's  Monthly,  and  the  N  Y,  Nation,   See  Newspapers. 

Industry,  Commerce,  &*c, — ^There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  ia» 
dustry  which  is  not  represented  to  some  extent  in  N.  Y.  Ship* 
building  and  the  construction  of  machinery  are  most  aciiv::/ 
carried  on.  The  shipbuilding  for  1874  comprised  89  ailing 
and  69  steam  vessels,  besides  247  barges,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  64,000  tons.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  7624  manufacioncs 
of  various  kinds,  employing,  besides  1 26 1  steam-engines  aod  6 
water-wheels,  129,577  hands.  The  total  number  of  entnncei  of 
vesseb  at  the  port  was  6723,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,049,61s  :aa.s 
The  total  imports  of  N.  Y.,  through  which  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  passes,  were  in 
1874  $395>i33>622,  the  total  exports  $34Q,36o,26a  Of  the 
former,  the  principal  articles  were  woven  fabrics,  sugar,  and  tea ; 
of  the  latterik  besides  the  precious  metals,  petroleum,  cotton,  uA 
tobacco.  In  1876  the  total  number  of  British  vessels  engaged 
in  commerce  with  N.  Y.  was  1821,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,149,616  tons.  In  the  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  possessions  with  this  port  the  number  of  British  vessels 
which  entered  at  this  consulate  was  1 119,  and  the  total  tonnaf^e 
1,789,937  tons.  The  population,  whic^  in  1 731  was  001746:2, 
amounts,  according  to  the  census  at  the  end  of  1875,  to  1,046,037. 

/^{j/^^r^^.— Manluittan  Island  was  first  settled  by  the  Du'ch 
under  Hendrik  Christiansen,  an  agent  of  the  Holland  tnd  East 
Indian  Company.  In  1625  the  new  colony,  which  consisted  of 
about  250  persons,  received  the  name  of  New  Amsteniam,  aad 
was  fortified.  The  population,  who  carried  on  a  trade  in  fan, 
amounted  in  1656  to  1000  souls  in  130  houses.  Eight  ytxn  liter 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  changed  its  oase 
to  N.  Y.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  colony  now  nude 
rapid  progress,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  c  N.  Y.  h:d 
become  the  chief  market  for  the  products  of  the  northern  coioLie< 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  town  took  an  immeibc 
stride,  although  about  this  time  it  was  much  ravaged  by  fire  lad 
fever  epidemics.  In  1 785  the  first  Congress  met  at  N.  Y.,  wb^^c 
in  1789  the  solemn  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  toot. 
place.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  made  the  first  voyage  inasteaa- 
boat  up  the  Hudson  from  N.  Y,  to  Albany,  and  in  1812  o^rtt] 
the  first  steamboat  route  with  Brooklyn.  Since  1817  N.  Y.  his 
been  in  regular  steam  communication  with  Europe.  The  Ex: 
Canal  was  completed  in  1826.  In  1853  the  second  grand  eihti  .• 
tion  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  was  held  here.  In  August  i^'^i 
the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  celebrated  on  Se^'. 
I  by  a  holiday  and  a  grand  public  demonstration.  On  July  i^ 
1871,  a  serious  riot  occurred  between  the  Orangemen,  or  Pr^:«v 
tant  Irish,  and  the  Ribbonmen,  a  Roman  Catholic  Association,  ia 
which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  which  had  to  be  suppres>ed  ^ 
military  force.  In  1872  the  notorious  'Ring'  swindlers,  ww 
had  so  long  controlled  the  city  government,  were  brought  is» 

i'ustice.   In  1873  there  occurred  an  unprecedented  business  pwic. 
laving  its  origin  in  the  unstable  basis  on  which  the  cnrrrncy  ci 
the  country  exists,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  (1877)  felu 

New  Zealand,  a  group  of  islands  forming  a  colony  ofGrs: 
Britain,  and  situated  in  the  S.  Pacific  between  the  paraUels  >' 
34"  and  48'  S.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  1 66*  and  179'  E.  l-"-: 
It  consists  of  two  large  islands  known  as  the  North  Islind  uj 
South  or  Middle  Island,  which  are  separated  by  Cook  Srr^' 
(q.  v.),  and  a  third  one  of  much  smaller  size^  cailled  Stewir.^ 
Island,  separated  from  the  South  Island  by  Foveaoa  Stnut  {:}  r '« 
The  area  of  the  North  Island  is  44,736  sq.  miles ;  of  the  n--^'^ 
Island  55,224  sq.  miles ;  and  of  Stewart's  Island  1300  sq.  ic-'> 
the  total  area  of  the  group  thus  being  much  the  same  as  th^  ■ 
Great  Britain  and  Irelana.  The  neighbouring  gro«f«  d '  * 
Chatham  Islands  (q.  v.)  and  Auckland  Islands  (q.v.)  arc  ^^ 
pendencies  of  N.  Z. 

N.  Z.  abounds  in  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  whi:h  ts  irt 
yet  ceased,  the  high  mountain  Tongariro  {6m  feet)  bcu:;  i^x 
active,  while  the  district  extending  from  it  rf.E.  searir  u  --' 
Bay  of  Plenty  abounds  in  geysers,  solfataras,  &c.  Earbcii^ 
are  not  uncommon,  especially  at  WeUingtoo*  bat  the  sbocis  m 
not  severe.  N.  Z.  is  a  mountainous  coantry,  the  mxr*** 
occupying  a  tenth  part  of  the  N.  Island,  and  four-fifti^  u.^  ur  ^ 
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IsIuhI    In  the  fonner  the  highest  sammits  are  those  of  the 

j  bolated  extinct  Tolcanoes,  Ruapehn  (9100  feet),  and  Mount 

I  Egmoot  (8300  feet).    The  S.  Island  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 

by  the  Sootbeni  Alps,  a  range  nianj  of  whose  summits  are  clad 

with  perpetual  snow,  and  whose  cnlminating  point  is  Mount 

Cook  (13,900  feet).    Several  minor  ranges  of  considerable  alti- 

tade  cron  the  island  from  the  Southern  Alps  eastwards^    There 

arenerettheless  several  fine  plains,  the  principal  in  the  N.  Island 

being  in  the  districts  of  Anckland  and  Hawke's  Bay,  and  in  the 

S.  Island  in  those  of  Canterbury  and  Ota^a     The  extensive 

mouBtsin  system  gives  rise  to  many  large  nvers,  of  which  the 

chief  are  :~In  the  N.  Island,  the  Waikato  and  Wanganui.     In 

the  S  Island,  the  Hnranui,  Rangitata,  Waitaki,  Taieri,  Clntha 

(a.  ▼.)»  Mataua,  Grey,  and  Buller  (q.  v.).    Owing  to  the  rapidity 

01  their  courses,  the  only  rivers  to  any  degree  navigable  are  the 

Wtikato,  Clutha,  Grey,  and  Buller.    The  lakes  are  numerous, 

ind  tome  of  them  are  of  large  size.     Lake  Taupo,  in  the  heart 

of  the  N.  Island,  has  an  area  of  200  sq.  mUes,  and  in  Otago  are 

the  three  large  lakes  Te  Anau,  Wakatipn,  and  Wanaka,  whose 

areas  are  132, 112,  and  75  sq.  miles  respectively.    The  coasts  of 

N.  Z.  contain  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  the  principal  being 

ihoce  of  Auckland,  Port  Nicholson,  Queen  Charlotte  s  Sound, 

Port  Cooper,  AkaixM,  Otago,  and  the  Bluff.     The  S.W.  coast 

is  ittdented  by  a  series  of  sounds  closely  resembling  the  fjords  of 

N'onray,  the  mountains  rising  precipitously  from  a  great  depth 

of  water  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  being  clad  with 

forests  tnd  seamed  by  waterfalls,  the  whole  forming  scenery  of 

the  grandest  description. 

The  climate  of  N.  Z»  necessarily  varies  much  according  to 
latitude  and  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  but  as  a  whole  de- 
xrvedlx  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  salubrity.  At  the  sea-coast 
frost  and  mow  never  continue  throughout  the  day.  The  mean 
uunzal  temperature  of  the  N.  Island  isJT*,  and  that  of  the  S. 
I&Jaod  52*,  that  of  London  being  51*.  Tne  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  the  maximum  of  1 19  inches  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  S. 
Iilaad  to  the  miniravm  of  25  inches  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  same 
isiand,  the  average  for  the  entire  colony  being  54  inches.  The 
healthiness  of  the  climate  is  largely  owing  to  the  strong  winds 
which  are  everywhere  oommoiL 

N.  Z.  possesses  magnificent  forests,  producing  excellent  timber, 
of  which  the  best  is  that  of  the  c^ebrated  Kauri  Pine  (q.  v.). 
I  The  nndergrowth  is  exceedingly  dense.    The  hills  are  every- 
I  where  covered  with  abundance  of  long  coarse  grass,  which 
'  afbrdi  pasture  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  the  Phormium 
I  (^'  v-)i  formerly  called  N.  Z.  flax,  grows  wild  up  to  1500  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL    The  indigenous  fauna  of  N.  Z.  included  no 
Btmmals  save  a  snoall  species  of  rat  now  extinct,  and  two  kinds 
of  bat,  besides  several  species  of  seals  and  whales  in  the  adjoin- 
ing seas,  which  swarm  with  fish  of  fine  quality.    The  avifauna 
c/  the  country  is  extremelv  interesting,  including  many  species 
sot  found  elsewhere,  u  well  as  the  singular  forms  of  bird  life  re- 
presented by  the  Apteryx  (q.  v.),  Dinomis  (q.  v.),  and  Notomts 
Iq.  v.).    Snakes  are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  colony  contains 
so  creature  BKxre  poisonous  than  the  mosquito  save  a  very  rare 
spedes  of  spider  [^Lairodtchu  koHpo)  whose  bite  sometimes  re- 
nits  fatally. 

N.  Th  is  exceedingly  ricb  in  minerals.  Gold  ris  found  in  pay- 
able quantities  in  the  districts  of  Otago,  Westland,  and  Nelson 
in  the  S.  island,  and  Auckland  in  the  N.  Island,  but  for  some 
)tars  gold-mining  has  been  a  declining  industry.  In  1876  the 
colony  exported  318,367  01.  of  gold,  valued  at  ;£'i,268,559,  and 
(he  total  quantity  exported  up  to  that  date  since  cold  was  first 
dtscoTCTcd  in  1857  was  8,277,31 1  oz.,  of  the  value  of  ^32,278, 1 14. 
Of  this  amount  3ff  $84*179  02.,  valued  at  ;f  14,077,688,  were  ex- 
ported from  Otago.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  man- 
gane^e  are  also  found  in  the  colony,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
)>orked.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  form  of  titaniferous 
iron  sand  on  the  sea-shore  of  1  aranaki  (N.  Island),  and  in  beds 
of  haematite  ore  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  S.  Island,  but 
s«  yet  these  riches  are  practically  nntouched.  *  Coal  is  widely 
dtitnbnted,  bot  in  many  parts  is  of  an  inferior  brown  description. 
On  the  W.  coast  of  the  S.  island,  however,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Grey  and  Boiler  rivers,  coal  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  inex- 
haostible  quantities. 

Notwithstanding  its  mineral  wealth,  N.  Z.  is  still  in  the  main 
s  Dastoral  and  agnculinral  cotmtry.  In  1875  there  were  in  the 
oolooy  11,705,000  sheep,  495,000  cattle,  124,000  pigs,  and 
looyooo  hones ;  and  in  1876  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 


54,01,5440  lbs.,  valued  at;C3,395,8i6.  In  February  1877  there 
were  2,682,758  acres  of  land  under  crop,  of  which,  however, 
2,202,644  acres  were  in  sown  grasses.  The  area  under  cereals 
was  352,470  acres.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  for  export  is  rapidly 
increasing  with  the  spread  of  railways,  and  that  of  oats  as  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  exports  of  preserved  meats  and  dressed  phor- 
mium fibre  are  both  much  less  than  they  were  a  few  years  aga 
The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  from  N.  Z.  in  1876  amounted  to 
/'5, 626, 3^3,  and  the  total  imports  for  the  same  year  "to 
;f6,904,599.  The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th 
June  1877  waS;^3,o6i,594,  and  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  at 
the  same  date  was  jf 20,895,311.  There  were  then  212^  miles 
of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the  N.  Island,  and  647}  in  the  S. 
Island,  while  274  miles  were  in  course  of  construction. 

Auckland  was  the  capital  of  N.  2^  until  1865,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Wellington  on  account  of  its 
central  position ;  but  Dunedin  is  much  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  colony.  The  pop.  of  N.  Z.  at  the  end  of  1876 
was  estimated  at  399.075,  exclusive  of  the  Maoris  (q.  v.),  or 
native  inhabitants,  who  numbered  (1874)  45,470.  N.  Z. 
was  discovered  and  named  in  1642  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman.  It  was  next  visited  in  1769  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
subsequently  explored  a  great  part  of  its  shores.  In  1814 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  station  at 
the  Bay  of  Islands  (q.  v.),  and  soon  afterwards  trade  with  New 
South  Wales  commenced.  The  first  regular  settlement  was 
made  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1840,  and  the  first  governor 
was  appointed  in  the  same  year.  As  settlement  progressed,  the 
colony  was  in  course  of  time  divided  into  a  number  of  different 

})rovinoes,  as  follows  : — ^In  the  North  Island — Wellington, 
bunded  in  1840  as  already  stated ;  Auckland,  established  by 
Governor  Hobson  in  the  same  year ;  Taranaki,  founded  by  the 
N.  Z.  LAnd  Company  in  1841 ;  and  Hawke's  Bay,  separated 
from  Wellington  in  1858.  In  the  South  Island — Nelson, 
founded  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1841 ;  Otago,  founded 
by  an  association  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
X548 ;  Canterbury,  founded  in  1850  by  an  association  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  Marlborough,  separated  from 
Nelson  in  i860  ;  and  Westland,  separated  from  Canterbury  (in 
the  first  instance  as  a  county)  in  1866.  Stewart's  Island  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Otago.  Each  of  the  provinces  had 
a  lieutenant-governor,  termed  a  superintendent,  and  a  Provincial 
Council,  besides  sending  representatives  to  the  general  legisla- 
ture ;  but  the  provincial  system  was  abolished  in  November  1876, 
and  a  system  of  counties  established  in  its  place.  The  colonv  is 
now  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a 
Ministry  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  or  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment, whidi  consists  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  memlwrs  of  the  former  are  nominated, 
and  those  of  the  latter  elected  by  the  constituencies.  See  Tfu 
OffidtU  Handbook  of  N,  Z,  (Lond.  1875),  The  Australian  Hand- 
book iox  1877  (Lond.  1878),  Transactions  of  tke  N,  Z.  Institute^ 
vols.  I  to  9  (Well.,  N.  Z.,  1869-77),  and  works  enumerated  under 
Maorl 

New  Zealand  Flax.    See  Phormium. 

Next  Friend  is  in  English  law  the  person  through  whom  an 
infant — that  is,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21— sues  at  law.  The 
father  is  usually  tne  N.  F.,  but  any  one  may  be  so  whom  the 
Court  may  consider  able  to  be  responsible  for  costs. 

Next  of  Kin  is  a  legal  phrase,  denoting  those  that  are  nearest 
to  a  person  in  relationship  oy  blood.  The  wife  of  a  testator  is 
not  included  in  the  meanmg  expressed  by  this  phrase,  she  not 
being  a  blood  relation,  non  affinis,  sed  causa  affinitatis, 

"Ney,  Michael,  a  famous  French  marshal,  was  the  son  of  a 
coo])er,  and  was  bom  at  Sarlouis,  January  10,  1769.  He 
received  a  moderate  education,  acted  for  two  years  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  entered  the  army,  December  6,  1788^  By 
1794  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  earned  for 
himself  the  name  IndefatigahU,  by  his  bold  assaults  upon  the 
Austrians  with  a  corps  0?  500  men  out  of  the  armv  of  the 
Samlxre  and  Meuse.  N.  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht  (November  4,  1794),  was  severely  wounded  at 
Mains  (December  2),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture 
of  Altenkirchen  (December  16,  1795),  and  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  General  of  Brigade  after  the  battle  of  Forcheim 
^August  %^  1796).    Next  year  he  took  port  in  levcral  combaU 
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on  the  Rhine,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Steinberg  for  a  few 
days.  In  March  1 799  he  became  a  General  of  Division,  joined 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  successfully  operated  at  Andelfingen 
and  Wintherthur,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  passed  to  the 
Rhine  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  September  17,  and  at 
the  head  of  9000  men  he  overcame  20,cxx)  peasants  under  the 
walls  of  Frankfurt.  Second  in  command  to  Moreau  (q.  v.),  he 
fought  at  Burkheim,  Engen,  Moeskirch,  Hochstedt,  Ingolstadt, 
Wasserburg,  and  Ilohcnlinden.  In  1802  he  married  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ilortense  de  Beauharnais,  and  was  thereby  linked  with 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  lie  received  a  Marshal's  baton  in 
1804,  obtained  the  Legion  of  Honour  (1805),  and  was  entitled 
Duke  of  Elchingen  in  honour  of  that  victory.  The  same  year 
he  chased  the  Arclidukc  Johann  from  the  Tyrol,  and  in  1806  was 
present  at  Jena.  In  1807  he  fought  at  DepjKMi  and  Eylau,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  campaign  had  won  from  the  soldiery  the  title 
Brave  dcs  Brazes.  Against  his  will  he  operated  in  the  Spanish 
campaic:n  of  1808,  in  1810  he  captured  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 
conducted  a  retreat  as  creditable  to  his  genius  as  any  victory. 
Not  less  did  he  distinguish  himself  in  the  Russian  war,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  Moscow  he  was  created  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 
During  the  stniggle  with  the  allied  troops,  N.  was  constantly 
under  fire,  but  wiien  Napoleon's  abdication  was  pronounced  he 
rallied  to  the  new  government  But  his  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
returned  after  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  he  fought  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  N.  was  shot  as  a  traitor  to  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  December  7,  181 5.  A  hand- 
some monument  was  raised  to  him  (1852)  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  N.  was  one  of  the  most  cool  and  dashing  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  strategist  among  the 
marshals  of  the  empire.  He  left  three  sons,  who  published  his 
Menioires  in  1833.    See  Thiers'  Hist,  du  Consulai  et  de  V Empire, 

Kgaxnl  ('the  waters'),  a' large  lake  in  S.  Africa,  situated 
between  20*  12'— 20"  26'  S.  lat.,  and  22*  38'— 23**  10'  E.  long. 
It  was  first  visited  by  Livingstone  and  Oswell  in  1846,  and  was 
more  fully  explored  by  Andersson  in  1853.  It  is  situated  in  a 
table-land  3700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  country  around 
it  is  so  flat  that  the  rivers  at  times  flow  both  into  and  out  of  the 
lake.  It  is  fed  principally  by  the  Tonku  or  Tes-ge  River,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
discharges  by  the  Zouga,  also  an  affluent  of  the  latter  river.  The 
lake  varies  in  size  according  to  the  season,  but  on  an  average 
measures  about  50  miles  by  7.  The  shores  are  low  and  densely 
wooded,  and  that  on  the  N.  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  sand  a  mile 
wide.  The  water  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  fish  nevertheless  are 
plentiful,  and  the  lake  and  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Hip- 
popotami, elephants,  and  buffaloes  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity, 
though  decreasing,  and  \sory  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Wal- 
fisch  Bay  for  shipment  to  Cape  Town.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
region  are  the  Batoana,  a  tribe  of  the  Bechuans  (q.  v.).  Anders- 
son  describes  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Lake  N.,  the  waters  of 
which  daily  recede  and  return  as  in  the  ocean. 

Kgan-hoi,  a  province  in  the  E.  of  China,  having  an  area 
of  54,001  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.,  according  to  the  last  census, 
<^f  36.596»9^S.  The  capital  \s,  Ncan-King,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  190  miles  S.W.  of  Nanking.  It  is  noted  for 
its  green  tea,  porcelain,  silks,  ink,  and  varnish,  and  is  the  com- 
mercial depot  of  a  rich  mineral  district. 

Niag'ara  (an  Iroquois  word,  meaning  *  thunder  of  waters '), 
a  river  of  N.  America,  which  separates  the  State  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  flows  N.  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  making  a 
total  descent  of  333  feet.  In  its  upper  course  of  16  miles  it  is 
navigable  though  impeded  by  many  islands,  its  average  dei-)th 
being  25  feet,  and  its  fall  only  20  feet.  Below  the  celebrated 
Falls  it  is  again  navigable  from  Lewiston  to  Lake  Ontario,  a 
distance  of  8  miles,  in  which  its  fall  is  only  2  feet,  and  its  depth 
varies  from  loo  to  150  feet.  On  the  Canadian  side  the  Well 
and  Canal  connects  the  navigation  of  the  upi^er  and  lower  course, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  Rapids  and  Falls,  and  the  river  is 
here  crossed  by  two  susj^ension  bridges,  one  about  2  miles  below 
the  Falls,  245  feet  high  and  821  long,  constructed  in  1855,  the 
other  within  one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  Falls,  190  feet  high  and 
1 190  long,  completed  in  1864.  At  Grand  Island,  about  lo^ 
miles  above  the  Falls,  the  river  is  nearly  3  miles  broad,  but  sub- 
senuently  it  contracts  into  a  narrow  current,  and  for  about  a  mile 
belore  it  makes  the  final  leap  it  descends  52  feet  in  a  series  of 
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foaming  rapids.     Goat  Island,  with  an  area  of  70  acres 
elevation  of  40  feet,  hanging  on  the  very  brink,  separ 
river  into  two  cataracts.     On  the  Canadian  side  is  tl 
Horse-Shoe  Fall,  600  yards  broad  and  150  feet  \\\<^ 
American  Fall  is  14  feet  higher,  but  has  only  a  bre.idih  '\ 
220  yards.     What  makes  the   Falls  uniaue  is  the 
volume  of  the  river,  some  2  million  tons  of  water  beiu; 
over  the  ledge  every  minute,  with  a  roar  that  fills  th 
several  miles.     After  its  magnificent  leap,  the  river  has  i, 
of  104  feet  in  its  course  to  Lewiston  (7  miles),  flowinc^ 
a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  varying  in  width  from  200  to  i 
and   accessible   only  by  stairways.     About  3  miles  \a 
Falls  is  a  violent  eddy  known  as  the  *  Whirlpool.'    The 
which  the  cataract  pours  is  the  so-called  N.  limestone, 
so  soft  as  to  have  been  hollowed  along  the  wall  of  the  p 
from  the  Canadian  shore  to  Goat  Island,  into  a  rougli, 
pathway,  the  *Cave  of  the  Winds,'  half  subterranean, 
marine.     Goat  and  Bath  Islands  are  reached  from  the  : 
side  by  iron  frame  bridges  resting  on  piers.     Profess 
Hall  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Falls  in  iS^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Travels  in  N,  America  (1845). 

Nias'.     See  Pulo'-Nias. 

Nibb'y,  Anto'nio,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  bom 
4th  October  1792.  At  seventeen  he  was  so  good  a  scholar 
come  founder  of  a  school  of  Hellenists.  Employed  in  tlu 
library,  he  afterwards  became  secretary  to  Louis  Bona 
1S20  was  appointed  lecturer  on  archreology  in  the  O 
Rome,  finally  holding  a  similar  appointment  in  the  J 
France.  He  died  29th  Dec.  1839.  Of  his  numerous  w 
most  important  are  La  Grecia  di  Pausania  (181 7-1 
Viaggio  Antiquario  n^  Contorni  di  Roma  (1S19) ;  U  . 
Roma  (1820) ;  Elementi  di  Archeohgia  (1828) ;  Analisi 
iotografico-antiquaria  della  Carta  dei  Dintorni  di  Rom. 
38).     See  Tipaldo's  Biogr.  degli  Italiani  illustn^  viu 

Ni'belungenlied,  or  Der  Nibelungen  Noth,  the 
epic  of  Germany,  is  preserved  to  us  in  numerous  M 
fragments  of  MSS.,  which  fall  into  two  principal  gro 
first  represented  by  the  Hohenems-Lassberg  MS.,  clo5 
the  words  *  Daz  ist  der  Nibelunge  liet ; '  the  second,  or 
with  *  Daz  ist  der  Nibelunge  n6i.*     The  story  turns  firs 
murder    of    Siegfried,    the    dragon-slayer,    invulneral 
Achilles,  save  in  a  single  spot,  who,  having  wrested 
unearthly  Nibelungen  race  their  hoard  of  gold  and  g 
married  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  Princess ;   and  seci 
Kriemhild's  vengeance  for  that  murder,  in  which  she 
by  Etzel  (Attila)  and  Dietrich  of  Bern  (q.  v.),  and  havin 
plished  which,  she  is  herself  slain.      The  lamentatioi 
fallen  is  expressed   in   the  Klage^  an   inferior  coniini 
the  lay,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  composel 
by  a  priest  of  the  12th  c.     Though  tournaments  and  t 
are  mentioned  in  the  N.,  its  general  characteristics  an 
heathen,  -dating  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  I 
tion  of  either  chivalry  or  Christianity.      It  cannot  bei 
that  it  belongs  to  that  common  stock  of  Ar)'an  iraditiol 
all  Epic  Poetry  (q.  v.)  sprang,  or  that  in  the  Elder  £4 
we  meet  with  the  self-same  tale  in  all  its  essential  fcatu^ 
while  Dasent  regards  the  Etder  Edda  as  *  the  far  older, 
and  grander  original  of  the  N.  of  the  13th  c,'  Germ 
have  decided  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Norse  Sapa 
tinctly  German/presupposes  an  older  German  form,ex;i 
is,  prior  to  the  6th  c     Composed  originally  of  detac 
ments,  welded  together  by  succeeding  generations,  the 
lieved  to  have  been  cast  in  its  present  form  by  a  minn 
the  I2th  or  13th  c,  variously  stated  to  have  been  Wo 
Eschenbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  and  Konrad  v 
burg.   Certain  it  is  that,  whoever  was  its  compiler,  he  w 
versed  in  courtly  manners  and  habits  of  thought.    It  w 
people,  however,  that  the  lay  gained  the  strongest  he  1 
evinced  in  the  number  of  its  MSS.,  the  frequent  emen  1 
its  text,  and  above  all  in  the  host  of  imitations  to  wh:c 
rise,  such  as  the  Liedznym  hitmen  Seifrid  (i3lh  c),  Ha; 
7'ragcdia,  and  the  prose'  Volksbuch  von  Si<gfned.    I 
popularity,  which  had  slumbered   since  the    Ret'orm; 
been   recently  revived   by  Richard  Wagner  (q.  v.)  in 
logy,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (1870).     Brought  to 
Bodmer  (1751)  and  Myller  (1782),  the  N.  was  first 
handled  by  Lachmann  (q.  v.),  the  advoaUe  of  the  *  Kii 
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theory.    His  views  have  been  adopted  by  Miillenhoflf  (1855)1 

Liiiencron  (1856),  and  Pasch  (1863) ;  and  opposed  by  Holtzmann 
'  (iSi4\  Zamcke  (1855),  and  Fischer  (181C9).  Of  translations  may 
I  be  noticed  Simrock*s  (1827),  Scherr's  (i860),  and  Bartsch's  ( 1867), 

and  the  most  recent  editions  are  by  Bartsch  (Leips.  1875),  and 
•  Liizirdi  (Hann.  1875).      For  a  complete  bibliographv  of  the 

rubject  see  H.  Fischer*!  Vie  Forschungen  iiber  das  A%  stit  JC, 

ItkAmann  (Leips.  1874). 

KicflD'a,  or  Nice,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E.  point 
o(  L^e  Ascania,  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  in  the  4th 

I  c  B.C,  and  named  by  Perdiccas,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
X.  in  honour  of  his  wife.  After  the  foundation  of  the  Latin 
expire,  N.  was  from  i2o6  to  1261  the  seat  of  a  Greek  empire, 
founded  by  Theodore  Lascaris.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1330. 
I5r.ik,  which  marks  its  site,  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

t  In  Church  history  N.  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  yxrx/  CEcu- 
Rcnicnl  Council  (a.d.  325)  over  which  Constantine  the  Great 

I  f  roidcd,  and  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Anus  (q.  v.)  were  con- 
demned. The  Seventh  (Ecumenical  (?)  Council  was  also  held 
here,  A.D.  787,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and 
established  image  worship.  See  COUNCIL;  ICONOCLASTS; 
Image  Worship  ;  and  Nicenb  Creed. 

Vicarag'ua,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  58,167  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop. 
250,000,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  Indians  and  mestizoes. 
The  eastern  portion  of  N.  forms  the  Mosquito  Coast  (a.  v.) ;  the 
veitem  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cordilleras  ana  by  a  vol- 
canic range,  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of 
10-20  miles,  and  rising  in  Cosequina  to  3835  feeL  Between 
the^  ranj^es  are  the  Lakes  N.  and  Managua.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Estero  Real,  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Coco, 
E^ondido,  and  San  Juan  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  With  a  soil 
of  extreme  fertility,  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
dve-wocxis,  magnificent  pastures,  and  abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
cal,  and  other  minerals,  N.,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad 
c!  xate  and  shameful  misgovemment,  has  left  these  resources 
L.rr.ost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
bankruptcy.  In  1874  Ine  revenue  was  $595, 100  and  the  ex- 
fer.uiture  $758,500,  while  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at 
$o,5oo,ooa  In  1875  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Grey 
To<>n  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  harbour  of  the  republic, 
fourteen  vessels  of  3560  tons ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
$126,720,  of  the  exports  (india-rubber,  spede,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts, 
^' '  $302,723.  Managua  (q.  v.)  is  the  capital  Thft  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  the  exeaitive  is  vested  in  a  president, 
eV  :ted  for  four  years,  the  legislative  in  a  Senate  of  ten,  and  a 
H -J sc  of  Representatives  of  eleven  members.  Discovered  by 
C'U  (jonzalex  Davila  in  1521,  N.  broke  loose  from  Spain  (1821), 
and  has  since  been  the  scene  of  countless  revolutions.  In  the 
c::rly  part  of  1876,  a  conference  that  met  at  Guatemala  to  confer 
f  n  a  ^heme  for  the  union  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics 
Hroke  up  in  confusion,  and  since  then  N.  has  been  kept  on  a 
war  fcxjting,  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  and  all  supplies  raised 
ly  forced  loans. — ZaJ^^  N.,  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  b 
separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  volcanic  range,  48  feet  high  at 
lt^  lo'Aest  and  4  miles  broad  at  its  narrowest  point  It  stands 
IM  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  128  feet  above  the  Caribbean 
^^'V  is  140  miles  long  bv  40  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth 
<*■•  to  feet.  Countless  islets,  on  which  idols  of  black  basalt  and 
''Her  Indian  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  stud  the  surface 
<^f  the  lake,  whicii  has  but  one  outlet,  the  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
I  his  river  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  after  a  course  of  more  than 
ICO  miles,  the  average  depth  of  its  channel  being  17  feet,  and 
^(•nr.s  the  basis  of  a  projected  ship-canal,  to  unite  the  Pacific 
£rri  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  length  of  which  would  be  181  miles, 
a^  i  the  estimated  cost  $65, 722,00a 

Vicas'tro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Catanzaro,  28 
f* '  «  S.  of  Coscnza,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  numerous 
<*  rches  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  rumed  castle,  in  which 
1 :  eilrich  II.  imprisoned  his  eldest  son  Heinrich  (1235).  N.  is 
t'e  trade-centxe  of  all  the  smaller  communes  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
tuiemia.    Pop.  (1874)  13,181. 

Nioc'ola,  Piaa'no,  was  bom  at  Pisa  (as  his  name  indicates) 
*  >  -t  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.  All  we  know  of  him  is  de- 
nved  from  a  oonple  of  inscriptions,  a  few  contncts,  and  a  legen« 


dary  Li/g  by  Vasari.  A  few  ancient  sarcophagi  in  his  native 
town  seem  first  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  antique,  the 
spirit  of  which  he  taught  the  Italian  artist  to  blend  with  his  own 
observations  of  nature.  His  first  masterpiece  was  the  '  Bologna 
Urn '  (1231)  ornamented  in  bas-relief  of  such  dramatic  force  and 
noble  proportions  that  he  was  called  '  Niccola  of  the  Urn.'  In 
1 23 1  he  visited  Padua,  where  he  designed  the  magnificent  basilica 
of  St  Antonio,  only  finishedlin  1407.  Venice  obtained  from  him 
the  beautifiil  'Church  of  the  Prari'  (1250),  Florence  that  of 
'  Santa-Trinita ; '  and  be  designed  '  San  Lorenzo*  at  Naples.  N. 
added  to  the  triumphs  of  his  '  Urn '  by  his  '  Deposition  from  the 
Cross'  (1235,  some  say  1237),  a  high- relief,  placed  over  a  door 
of  St.  Martino  at  Lucca.  About  1260  he  executed  his  '  Pisan 
Pulpit,'  a  hexagon  of  marble  supported  on  nine  columns,  the 
sides  covered  with  mingled  bas-rehef  and  detached  statuanr,  the 
whole  distinguished  by  the  most  marvellous  freedom  of  design 
and  masterliness  of  execution.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
N.,  struggling  to  embody  Christian  ideas  in  the  forms  of  ancient 
art,  while  he  gained  breadth  and  force,  should  lose  the  subtle 
qualities  of  beauty.  His  heads  are  often  disproportionate  to  the 
bodies,  and  his  grouping  is  generally  crowded  and  clumsy.  His 
pulpit  in  the  Baptistry  of  Pisa  was  followed  by  a  similar  one  at 
Siena.  The  market-place  fountain  of  Perugia,  and  the  shrine 
of  St  Dominic  at  Bologna  are  also  specimens  of  his  work. 
He  died  about  1273.  N.  was  the  Phidias  of  Italy — the  father 
of  Renaissance  art.  His  son  Giovanni,  Andrea  Pisano,  and  the 
numerous  pupils  who  had  worked  fur  him  wherever  he  went, 
extended  his  principles,  seizing  not  only  upon  such  assistance  as 
the  antique  lent  them,  but  wdcoming  eagerly  the  noble  Gothic 
architecture  which  had  just  then  accomplished  its  joumev  from 
the  dim  North.  An  exultant  eclecticism  soon  sprang  up  in  art ; 
and  almost  ere  the  bones  of  the  master  were  cold,  sucn  men  as 
Orcagna,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Michael-Angelo, 
had  travelled  far  on  the  road  he  opened  for  them.  See 
Lord  Lyndsay's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts^  voL  ii.,  Rus- 
kin's  Vol  tTAmo  (1874),  and  Symonds  Renaissance^The  Fine 
Arts  (1877). 

Niccoli'xii,  (HoTanni  Battista,  was  bom  of  noble  family 
at  San  Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  31st  October  1785.  He  became 
professor  of  history  and  mythology  at  the  Florence  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  acting  also  as  its  librarian.  In  1804  appeared  his 
poem  La  Pesti  di  Livomo.  N.  subsequently  wrote  the  frigidly 
classical  Poltssme,  Mtdea,  Ino  e  Temisto,  Jidipo,  I  sette  a  Tede, 
Matilda  (1815),  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  Romantic  school, 
Antonio  Foscarini  (1827),  for  inherently  dramatic  interest  the 
best  of  his  works,  Lodffvico  Sforta^  Kosamonda  d* Inghilterraf 
Beatrice  Cenci,  Agamemncne^  Arnaldo  da  Brescia^  Filippo  Strozti, 
He  died  at  Florence,  20th  September  1861.  His  most  success- 
ful drama,  Ncdmcco^  portrayed  the  story  of  Napoleon's  downfall, 
with  fictitious  names.  N.,  like  his  French  contemporary  Dela- 
vigne,  gained  the  public  ear  mainly  by  the  political  sentiments 
freely  expressed  in  all  his  pieces.  His  admirers  hoped  for  a 
national  poet  in  him,  but  nearly  all' he  wrote  is  dead  already. 
The  best  collection  of  his  tragedies  is  that  in  2  vols.  (Capolago, 
1835.)  Professor  Corrado  GargioUi  of  Milan  began  in  1862  a 
complete  edition  of  N.'s  Opere,    See  the  Comhill  (vol  x.  p.  683). 

Nice  (It  Nissa),  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes, 
France,  brautifully  situated  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  Paglione,  14  miles  W.S.  W.  of  the  Italian 
frontier,  and  100  E.N.E.  of  Marseille  by  rail.  The  broad  stony 
bed  of  the  Paglione  or  Paillon,  a  small  stream  frequently  dried  up^ 
is  lined  by  handsome  ^uays  and  crossed  by  several  bridges.  To 
the  N.E.  of  the  town  nses  the  Castle  Hill,  320  feet  high,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in 
1706.  The  hill  is  now  laid  out  in  beautiful  grounds,  where 
palms,  oranges,  cypresses,  and  aloes  grow  profusely.  N.  has  a 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  marble  cross  commemorating 
the  meeting  of  Karl  V.  and  Fran9ois  I.  in  1^38*  a  square  formed 
by  covering  in  the  Paglione  between  the  bridges  Vieux  and  Neuf, 
and  ornamented  by  bronze  sUtues  of  Massena  (1867),  a  town 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  &c.  The  Promenade  des  Anglais 
adjoining  the  Jardin  Public  on  the  W.,  was  laid  out  by  English 
residents  in  1022-24,  and  greatly  extended  in  1862.  N.  is  the 
winter  rendezvous  of  invalids  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Enrope, 
especially  from  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  town  is 
almost  descnrted  in  summer.  The  mean  temperatnre  in  January 
and  Febmaiy  is  47*  F.,  in  March  52*,  in  April  58*.    Frott  is 
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rare,  and  the  Mistral,  or  N.W.  wind,  tlie  scourge  of  Proven9e, 
is  intercepted  by  the  Montagnes  de  I'Ksterel  and  du  Var.  The 
harbour  only  admits  small  vessels,  those  of  larger  tonnage  enter- 
ing the  bay  of  Villafranca.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  hemp,  silk,  fruits,  and  essences.  Pop.  (1872)  52,377.  N., 
anciently  Nica^a^  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseille  in 
the  5lh  c.  B.C.  Included  in  the  county  of  Proven9e  till  1388, 
and  later  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1792,  restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814,  and  finally  annexed  to 
France  along  with  Savoy  in  i860.  The  natives  speak  a  mixed 
Proven9al  and  Italian  dialect.  See  Tisserand,  Histoire  Civile  et 
Relii^'uuse  de  la  CiU de  Nice  (Nizza,  1862). 

Ni'cene  Creed  is  so  called  from  having  been  put  forth  by  the 
Council  q{  A'ic(ca  (325),  alihough  not  in  its  present  form.  The 
creed  adopted  by  that  Council  consisted  of  the  ancient  creed  of 
Caesarea,  with  the  addition  of  the  phrase  of  one  substatue  with 
the  Father^  to  meet  the  heresy  of  Arius  (q.  v.),  and  ended  with 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  final  clauses  were  added  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (38 1).  The  insertion  of  the  term 
Filioque  (q.  v.)  by  the  Council  of  Toledo  (589),  led  to  the  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  has  continued 
from  the  9th  c.  to  the  present  time.  The  N.  C,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  the  baptismal  Confession  of  Faith,  was  embodied 
in  the  Liturgy  by  Peter  Fullo,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  471,  and  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  511.  See  Canon  Swainson's 
Nicene  and  Apostles*  Creeds  (Lond.  1S75). 

Niceph'orus,  bom  at  Constantinople  in  758,  held  the  post  of 
Hotarius  to  Constantine  VI.  (780-797),  opposed  the  iconoclasts 
at  the  second  Council  of  Niccea  (787),  and  was  raised  to  the 
patriarchate  (806).  Deposed  by  Leo  the  Armenian  for  his 
opposition  to  the  edict  against  images  (815),  he  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Theodore,  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Propontis, 
and  died  there  June  2,  1828.  N.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  his  chief  works — all  in  Greek—kping 
Breviarittm  Historicunty  a  history  of  Constantinople  from  602  to 
770  (Par.  1616) ;  Chronologia  Compeudiaria  (Par.  15^  ;  and 
Jndiculus  Ubrorum  Sacrorum  (Par.  1 609). — N^CallistllS 
XanthopuluB,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  i3;Lh  c.,  and  died 
a))out  1350,  was  the  author  of  an  Historia  £.cclesiastica  (Par. 
1630),  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  IM^cydides  Ecclesiasticiis. 
He  wrote  nine  other  separate  works,4)esides  hymns,  sermons, 
epistles,  &c.  * 

Nice'tas  Acomina'tus  or  Gnonia'tes,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, born  at  Chon.x  {Coloss(f)^n  Phr}'gia,  al)out  "^150,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Philippopolis  by  Isaac  XL  (11S9),  and 
later  held  the  offices  oi  loggtheta  zx\d  f>nc/ectus  sacri  citbiculi^  with 
the  title  of  senator.  He  fled  from  the  sack  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  (1204)  to  the  court  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicaea, 
where  he  died  about  1216.  N.'s  Historia^  embracing  in  twenty- 
one  books  the  pe^d  11 18-1206,  was  published  by  Wolf  (Basel, 
'557)  aJ^d  Becker  (Bonn,  1835);  \i\^  Narratio  de  Statuis  quas 
htanci  destruxerunt^  by  Wilken  (Leips.  1 830). 

Niche  (Fr.  niche  ;  It.  nicchia),  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  a  statue 
or  other  erect  monument.  Niches,  in  Norman  architecture,  are 
usually  shallow  and  square  ;  in  Early  English  they  are  deeper 
and  more  ornamental.  In  Early  French  buildings  they  are 
sometimes  formed  at  the  set-offs  of  buttresses,  three  sides  being 
open,  and  the  canopy  supported  by  slender  shafts. 

Nicliol,  John  Pringle,  an  eminent  astronomer,  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  13th  January  1804,  studied  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  after  seme  years  spent  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Hawick,  Cupar-Fife,  and  Montrose,  where  he  won  great  popu- 
larity by  his  brilliant  lectures  on  astronomy  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  appointed  in  1836  professor  of  the  former  subject  in  Glas- 
gow university.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was 
mainly  by  his  exertions  that  the  fine  observatory  in  Gl.nsgow  wns 
built.  No  Scottish  professor  was  ever  more  sincerely  loved  and 
admired  by  his  fellow-citizens  than  N.  The  chaste  and  lofiy  elo- 
quence with  which  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  of  his  favourite 
science  is  still  remembered  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ;  his  generous 
sympathv  with  youthful  ambition  endeared  him  to  all  the  liberal 
minds  of  the  university.  N.  died  at  Rothesay  19th  September 
1859.  His  principal  works  are  View  0/  the  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens  (Edin.  1837),  7 lie  Solar  System  (Edin.  1842),  The 
riami  Neptune  (Edin.  1848),  The  Stellar  Universe  (Edin.  1848), 
The  Planetary  System  (Edin.  1 851),  and  The  Cyclopadia  of  the 
Physical  Scimees  (Edin.  1857 ;  2d  ed.  i860).— Jonn  N.,  son 
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of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Montrose,  8th  September  1833, 
studied  with  distinction  at  Glasgow  University  and  Baliiol  Cul- 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first  class  honours  in 
classics  and  philosophy  in  1859.  In  186 1  he  was  appointd 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Glasgow  University,  .an  r.ffic? 
which  he  still  (1878)  holds.  In  1873  he  received  ftt)m  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  St.  Andrews  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Besides  contnbut- 
ing  to  the  Westminster  and  other  reviews,  N.  has  wriiicn  x 
historical  drama^^a/xm^o/ (1872),  marked  by  great  bear?  and 
terseness  of  dialogue,  a  genuinely  poetical  spirit,  and  a  dbiinct 
power  of  dramatic  conception. 

Nicliolafl,  the  name  of  sue  Popes. — N.  L,  called  *  the  Great,' 
a  Roman  by  birth,  was  Pope  from  858  to  his  death  (13th  Niv. 
867).  His  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  morals  filled  him  lor 
being  the  founder  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  Sec,  which  be- 
fore N.'s  time  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Emperors.  He 
successfully  interfered  in  the  controversies  of  the  Gerxnaa  Church, 
and  humiliated,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  powerful  Archbisnrvp 
Hincmar  (q.  v.)  of  Rheims,  whose  aim  was  to  establish  a  nauo>ul 
church  independent  of  the  Pope.  This  victory  was  gained  W 
an  appeal  to  the  spurious  *  Isidorian  Decretals '  (q.  v.).  Ti  c 
Frankish  King  Lothar  II.,  who,  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  but 
aided  by  venal  bishops,  had  put  away  his  wife  Thietbtrga  to 
marry  his  mistress  Waldrade,  was  forced  by  N.  to  submit  to 
penance  and  the  reinstatement  of  his  queen.  N.'s  strife  with  the 
Patriarch  Photius  (q.  v.)  resulted  in  their  excommunicating  oce 
another,  and  widening  the  breach  between  the  East  and  West, 
bu^ained  over  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Romish  Church.— N.  XL 
formerly  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  Pope  from  1058  to  June  1;, 
106 1.  He  ruled  under  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  oppos.n; 
JBerengarius  (q.  v.),  of  Tours  and  establishing  a  new  lavr  fcr 
'^papal  elections,  which  placed  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  the 
cardinals. — N.  IH.  ( 1 277-22d  August  1280)  obtained  from  tiv 
Emperor  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  all  imperial  rights  over  the  Ex- 
archate (q.  v.). — N.  IV.  (i2S8-i4th  April  1292)  strove  in  riin 
to  stir  up  a  new  crusade. — N.  (V.)  was  in  1328  set  up  by  Lud- 
wig  of  Bavaria  as  anti-pope  to  John  XXII.,  but  in  1330*35 
delivered  up  to  the  latter,  who  kept  him  in  prison  till  hu  deah 
('333)-— N«  V.  (1447-55),  properly  Tomaso  di  Sarano  ois 
mother's  home),  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1398,  and  a5CCTd^i  iw 
papal  chair,  7th  March  1447.  N.  strove  to  increase  thepre^  ice 
of  the  papacy,  weakened  through  the  influence  of  the  reforming 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  After  the  capture  of  Consign- 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  which  he  had  struggled  in  vain  to  avert, 
he  showed  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  learned  Greeks  exi'ei 
by  that  disaster.  With  a  collection  of  5000  MSS.  N.  praii*'- 
cally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Library.  On  the  17th 
of  February  1448,  he  concluded  the  so-called  AschafTcnburg  or 
Vienna  Concordat  with  Friedrich  IIL 

Nicholas,  St.,  the  patron  of  children  and  sailors, "ani  iso 
the  national  saint  of  Rus.sia,  a  native  of  Patac  in  Lycia,  2s  li;s  )op 
of  Myra  was  imprisoned  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclc  in. 
opposed  the  Arians  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (325),  and  died  a 
342.  His  relics  were  translated  to  Bari  in  Apulia  by  Robcr. 
Guiscard,  9th  May  1087.  From  his  conunemoration  falling  vj 
6th  November,  and  from  the  legend  of  his  dowering  three  p'xv 
maidens  by  leaving  money  on  their  window-sill,  N.  (or  Sir.u 
Claus,  as  he  is  called  in  Holland)  has  long  been  regarded  as  ui: 
bearer  of  Christmas  presents ;  and  Dutch  and  American  chii  irca 
still  put  out  a  shoe  or  stocking,  expecting  the  saint  to  fii!  >• 
during  the  night.  In  England  his  festival  was  celebrated  br  tk 
installation  of  a  Boy  Bishop  (q.  v.). 

Nicholas  of  Ghiildford,  the  author  of  a  bright  and  pv-x- 
esque  poem,  called  the  0«'/  and  the  Nightingale.  It  is  x  ^'« 
specimen  of  Transition  English,  written  in  the  dialect  of  i* 
south  of  England,  but  free  from  broad  provincialisms  Th"  :^ 
composed  in  the  rhymed  octo-syllabic  verse  ^  the  Fir:^ 
Romances  it  is  a  genuine  English  work,  not  more  than  tw?-"^ 
words  being  of  French  origin  in  the  whole  1792  line*  of  wb^^i 
the  piece  consists.  It  has  been  assigned  on  internal  ervic-' 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  is  certainly  not  of  later  oy;'- 
The  poem  was  edited  for  the  Percy  Society  by  Thomu  Wrj--'- 
M.A.,  in  1843. 

Nicholas  Paulovitch,  Emperor  of  all  the  Ro55iiv  ^"^ 
6ih  July  1796,  in  the  castle  of  Gatchina,  near  St  Pe<e^^-■:: 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  L  and  the  Vv^^ 
Sophie  of  Wurtemberg.    From  his  yonth  he  was  loiovsi  I^  | 
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sened,  even  nasocU],  bat  deeply  interested  in  military  affairs. 
Daring  the  reign  of  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  he  remained 
withoat  influence,  stayed  for  some  time  in  England,  and  after 
bis  nurriage  (1817)  with  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  lived  in  retirement 
tt  St  Petersbnig.  His  elder  brother,  Constantine,  who  resided 
as  governor  at  Warsaw,  had  in  1822  resigned  his  birthright, 
^et,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  N.  caused  lum  to  be  proclaimed 
{ux  December  1825),  and  only  after  a  second  refusal  took  the 
cruwn  himself  (26th  December).  He  had  first  to  combat  a  mili- 
um insurrection  in  the  capital,  due  to  a  secret  league  under 
Prince  Tmbeskoi.  Murderous  artillery'fire,  unsparing  execution 
intl  banishment,  quickly  cleared  his  path.  N.'s  efforts  to  root 
out  bribery  and  fraud  were  less  successful,  yet  the  so-called 
*  Radical  Reform,'  which  established  throughout  the  empire  the 
Russian  language,  religion,  and  law,  doomed  the  influence  of 
Frmch  culture  and  policy.  At  the  head  of  a  well-organised 
in  Irary  despotism  he  decided  disputes  in  two  continents.  *  In 
1^2^,  through  Paskievitch,  at  the  Peace  of  Turkmanchai,  he  ex- 
1^>^ted  from  Persia,  whidi  had  incautiously  made  war  upon  him, 
Envan  and  Nakhichevan.  His  active  measures  against  Turkey 
gained  Greece  to  his  interest,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople 
(1S29}  be  obtained  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
KAi  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  secured  the  partial  inde- 
pendence of  the  Danubian  principalities.  When  the  Poles  rose 
fur  freedom  in  1830^  his  Generals  Diebitch  and  Paskievitch 
overpowered  them,  and  N.  punished  them  with  the  severest 
auelty,  removing  the  last  shaaow  of  their  independence  by  the 
'Organic  Statute'  of  1832.  To  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
Cathuiic  Church  he  broke  (1839)  the  '  Union'  which  had  pre« 
TK^usly  bound  the  Greek  Catholics  in  Lithuania  to  the  Pope, 
and  brought  the  congregations  over  to  the  State  Church.  He 
«bo«ed  the  same  zeal  in  relation  to  the  Lutherans  of  the 
Halttc  govemmentSL  After  the  July  Revolution  of  1848  he  took 
a  decided  part  aeainst  the  movement  for  freedom  throughout 
Europe,  and  on  the  26th  March  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people 
to  hold  fast  by  '  the  Faith,  the  Emperor,  and  Holy  Russia,' 
uphiiiding  the  '  heathens'  and  'spirits  of  sedition.'  In  July  and 
Au^u>t  1^8,  his  troops  had  supported  Prince  Bibasco  in  Wal- 
Uchia,  and  in  May  1849  Paskievitch  entered  Hungary  and  com- 
r<iied  Gorgei  to  capitulate  at  Vilagos  (13th  August).  In  the 
liupute  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  direction  of  Ger- 
nuoy,  N.  took  the  reactionary  side,  and  in  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
^  i^tion  he  supported  Denmark.  He  had  now  an  extraordinary 
i:.Huence  as  the  *  maintainer  of  order '  in  Europe,  and  believed 
l-.m.self  able  to  cany  out  his  favourite  project  of  expelling  the 
Tutks,  and  seizing  the  inheritance  of  the  'sick  man.'  His 
ixTogance  led  to  the  Crimean  War,  and  brought  against  him 
England,  France,  and  Sardinia.  Repeated  reverses,  and  the 
humiiiation  of  seeing  his  greatest  effort  frustrated,  broke  his 
strrn^^th,  and  he  died,  1 8th  February  1855,  after  enjoining  the 
arming  of  the  whole  people  as  a  last  resource.  With  him  fell 
the  last  bulwark  of  absolutism  in  Europe.  Three  sons  survived 
htm,  Alexander  II.  (q.  v.),  his  successor,  Constantine  (q.  y.), 
Michael  (bom  1832) ;  and  two  daughters,  Maria  (bom  1819, 
married  in  1 839  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died 
in  1853,  again  married  in  1856  to  Count  Gr^or  Strogonoff),  and 
Oli^  Queen  of  Wtirtemberg  (bora  1822). 

• 

Vicliola,  Johxi,  FiEI.A.,  bora  at  Islington,  2d  February 
1745,  was  the  apprentice  and  successor  of  William  Bowyer, 
uid,  during  a  busy  life  of  authorship,  edited  the  Gmtleman*j 
Ma^avne  from  1 778  till  his  death,  which  occurred  26th  Novem- 
Ur  1826k  Of  the  sixty-seven  works  of  which  he  was  either 
tuthor  or  editor,  the  chief  are  a  collection  of  Miicellaneoiis  Poems 
\<.itk  Historical  and  Biographical  NoUs  (8  vols.  1780-82)  ;  Bio^ 
i^aphical  ami  IMerary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer^  J\S,j4,, 
an  J  of  many  of  his  learned  Friends  (1782),  a  work  recast  and 
extended  under  the  title  of  literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
CaUury  (9  roll.  1812-1O,  and  continued,  with  the  aid  of  his 
ion,  in  Illustrations  of  Uterary  History  (8  vols.  1817-58) ;  and 
The  History  and  Antifwilies  of  Leicester  in  four  splendid  folio 
V  .'^  (179^-1815).  See  A.  Chalmer^s  Memoirs  of  J,  N,  (Lond. 
1^26).— John  Bowyer  K.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora 
in  London,  t5th  July  1779,  educated  at  St  Paul's  School 
io  1796,  joined  his  father  in  business,  and  was  sole  proprietor 
of  the  dntUmmes  Magaune  from  1833  till  1856.  From  his 
pren  have  issued  many  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  English 
^yp^nphy^-/^.,  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Qutterbuck's  Hertford* 


shire,  Surtees'  Durham^  Hoare's  S.  fVSts^  Whitaker's  Historiet 
of  JVhalley  and  Craven^  and  Dallawa/a  Bafe  of  Anmdel, 
Among  his  own  writings  are  a  Brief  Accok  yu  of  the  Guildhall 
and  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  (1833),  and  Hista^  ical  Notices  of  Font" 
hill  Abbey  (1836).  N.  died  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  I9ih  October 
1863. — John  Gk>ugh  V.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1806,  and  was  long  editor  of  the  Cehtleman*s  Maganne^  which 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  Nichols  family  in  1856.  N.  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  edited  several 
important  works  issued  b;*  it  and  by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  &c. 
He  died  at  Hohnfoodf  noar  Dorkings  13th  November  1873. 

Kioliolson,  John,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  physician,  and  was  born 
at  Dublin  in  1 021.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  a  cadet 
in  the  Bengal  Infantry,  whither  three  of  his  brothers  followed. 
He  was  tf3cen  prisoner  in  the  disastrous  Afghan  campaign  of 
1842,  and  served  in  the  first  Sikh  War  of  1846;  but  henceforward 
he  entered  the  political  branch  of  the  service  (a  mixture  of  the 
diplomatic  and  the  administrative).  In  this  capacity  he  was  with 
the  army  during  the  second  Sikh  War  of  1848,  and  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  two  Lawrences  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Punjaub.  In  1850,  while  on  furlough  in  Europe,  he 
was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  from  a  Turkish  fortress.  In  his  own  district  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god ;  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  he  became  the 
gooroo  of  a  sect  of  '  Nikkul  Seyns.'  In  1857,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  his  advice  and  prompt  action  contributed  more  than 
the  conduct  of  any  single  man  to  preserve  the  Punjaub.  He  dis- 
armed the  mutineers,  and  hunted  down  those  who  would  not 
surrender.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjaub  movable 
column,  his  arrival  gave  new  strength  to  the  exliausted  British 
force  outside  Delhi  He  won  'the  battle  of  Nujufgurh,  and  fell 
while  leading  the  storming  party  at  the  Cabul  gate  on  the  14th 
September  1857.  See  Lives  of  Indian  Officers^  vol  il|  by  Sir 
J  W.  Kaye  (Lond.  1867). 

Ki'cias,  a  distin^ished  Athenian  general  and  statesman  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  lessee 
of  silver  mines  at  Laureiuno.  He  inherited  his  father^s  fortune, 
which  was  estimated  at  100  talents.  Being  thus  naturally  associ- 
ated with  the  aristocratic  party,  he  came  forward  after  the  death 
of  Pericles  as  the  opponent  of  the  demagogue  Cleon.  N.  gained 
numerous  successes  as  a  general  by  caution  and  wariness  rather 
than  by  military  genius  or  dash.  In  427  B.a  he  took  the  island 
of  Minoa ;  in  426  B.C.  ravaged  the  island  of  Melosand  the  coast 
of  Locris;  in  425  B.a,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria 
by  the  Spartans,  and  defeated  the  Corinthians ;  in  424  B.a  cap- 
tured the  island  of  Cythera,  ravaged  the  Laconian  coast,  and 
took  Thyrea.  lu  423  B.C.,  in  conjunction  with  Nicostratus,  he 
took  Mende  and  blockaded  Scione.  On  the  death  of  Cleon  N. 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Sparta,  which  he 
accomplished  421  B.C.  This  is  known  as  the  Peace  of  N.  In 
415  B.C.  he  was  appointed  along  with  Alcibiades  and  Lam- 
achus  to  the  command  of  a  great  naval  expedition  to  Sicily. 
Success  at  first  seemed  to  favour  the  Athenians,  but  eventually  they 
were  signally  defeated,  and  N.  being  compelled  to  surrender  was 
put  to  death  413  B.C.  See  Pint  Nicias ;  Thuc.  vl  and  vii., 
and  The  Histories  of  Greece  by  Grote  and  Thirlwali 

Kick'el  (symbol  Ni,  atomic  weight  59)  is  a  greyish-white 
metal,  occurring  associated  with  cobalt  in  its  ores,  and  resem- 
bling this  metal  in  its  general  properties.  One  of  the  principal 
ores  is  Kuffemickd,  £ram  whicn  the  name  comes,  and  wnich  was 
so-named  by  the  German  miners  because  it  was  liable  to  being 
mistaken  \qx  copper  ore.  Its  constitution  is  given  by  the 
formula  Ni  As.  AC  Glance  (Ni  As^-Ni  St)  and  Arsenical  N, 
(Ni  Ass)  are  other  ores — the  latter  corresponding  to  the  tin- 
white  cobalt  Dke  cobalt,  N.  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  the 
oxalate.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
spiess  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cobalt,  the  oxide  of  N.  yield- 
ing N.  and  carbon  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  carbon. 
There  are  two  oxides,  the  protoxkie  (NiO)  and  Sesquioxide 
(NiaOi),  the  former  of  which  is  alone  of  any  importance^  forming 
salts,  one  of  whose  distinguishing  features  u  their  beautifttl 
emerald-green  colour  when  nydnted.  When  the  solution  of  a 
soluble  salt  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of  N.  is  preci- 
pitated. The  most  important  of  the  N.  salu  is  the  sulphate 
(NiS04  7Ho)b  from  which  the  oxalate,  valuable  as  a  convenient 
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source  of  the  metal,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  sulphate  crystallises  in  beautiful  green  prismatic  crystals,  and 
forms  double  salts  with  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates. 
The  carbonate  (Ni  C03)  is  produced  in  a  hydrated  condition  by 
mixing  together  solutions  of  N.  sulphate  or  chloride  and  sodium 
carbonate,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  chloride 
(Ni  CI2)  is  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  oxide  or  carbonate.  It  is  green  in  solution,  but  yellow 
when  anhydrous.  The  chief  use  of  N.  in  the  arts  is  in  the  pre- 
paration of  German  silver,  which  contains  50,  30,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  copper,  zinc,  ind  N.  respectively.  N.  is  strongly  mag- 
netic, losing  this  property,  however,  when  heated  to  350®  C. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  N. — The  sulphate  of  N.  is  prescribed 
in  cases  of  chlorous  and  severe  headache,  in  doses  of  from  J  to 
I  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  N.  is  best  given  on  a  full 
stomach,  as,  other>\'ise,  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea. 

Nickflics',  or  Nikschitj',  a  fortress  and  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  Herzegovina,  near  the  N.  frontier  of  Mon- 
tenegro, and  34  miles  N.E.  of  Cattaro,  was  held  by  the  Turks 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  but  capitulated  to 
the  ^Iontenegrins,  8th  September  1877. 

Nic'obar  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
due  S.  from  the  Andamans,  and  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  three  largest  are  called  Sambelong, 
Camicobar,  and  Nancowry.  The  N,  I.  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  are  fringed  with  coral  reefs.  From  1756  Denmark 
claimed  sovereignly  over  them,  but  in  1848  surrendered  her  claims 
to  the  British.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Malayan  origin  and 
about  8000  in  number,  live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm.  They  have  an  evil  reputation  for  their  treatment  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  In  1872-73  their  trade  with  India  showed  an 
import  of;f426,  and  an  export  of/'395.  At  Camorta,  the  chief 
place,  there  is  a  penal  settlement  in  connection  with  Port  Blair 
in  the  Andamans.  There  are  about  240  convicts,  but  the  site 
is  unhealthy,  and  escapes  are  numerous. 

Nic'ol,  Erskine,  R.S.A.,  was  born  at  Leith  in  1825,  received 
his  art  education  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  in  1846  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  resided  for  several  years.  After  exhibiting 
pictures  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  1862, 
and  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1866.  His  reputation  is  based  on  his 
masterly  treatment  of  humorous  Irish  subjects,  and  on  the 
masculine  breath  of  his  painting,  which,  though  it  bears  the  signs 
of  an  impetuous  brush,  is  free  from  the  affectation  of  coarseness. 
Among  his  best  works  are  *  Renewal  of  the  Lease  Refused'  (1S63), 
*  Among  the  Old  Masters'  (1864),  and  *A  Deputation'  (1865), 
'Paying  the  Rent,*  and  'Both  Puzzled'  (1866).  N.  is  also 
favourably  known  as  a  painter  in  water-colours. 

Nic'olai,  Christ oph  Friedrich,  a  German  publisher  and 
the  friend  of  Lessing,  was  born  at  Berlin  i8th  March  1733,  ^'^^ 
entered  his  father's  business  in  1759.  He  threw  himself  ardently 
into  the  literary  struggles  of  the  time,  declaiming  against  philo- 
sophy as  represented  by  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  attempting  to 
ridicule  Goethe  in  his  Freitden  des  jum^en  W^////^r  (1775)  and 
Geschichte  eines  dicken  Mantles  (1794).  He  did  far  more  for  litera- 
ture, however,  as  a  publisher  than  as  a  writer.  With  Moises 
Mendelssohn  he  founded  the  Bibliothek  der  sch'onen  VVissin- 
schafien  (1757).  He  also  started  the  Litcratur-Briefe  (24 
vols.  l759-6<^)»  to  which  Lessing  contributed;  and  the  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek  (106  vols.  1765-98).  N.  also  wrote 
Keise  durch  Dmtschland  (1783-96);  Anecdoten  von  Fru:drich 
J  I.  (1788-92),  and  a  host  of  romances,  essays,  and  biographies. 
He  died  8th  Januaiy  181 1.  Sot  N.'s  Leben  und  Lite rarisc her 
Nachlass,  edited  by  Gbckingk  (Berl.  1820). — Karl  Otto  Ehren- 
fried  N.,  a  German  composer,  was  bom  in  Konigsberg,  June  9, 
1 810.  Appointed  organist  to  a  chapel  at  Rome  in  1834,  he  dili- 
gently studied  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters  under  Baini. 
He  was  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna, 
during  1 839,  after  which  he  produced  the  operas  Enrico  II. 
at  Trieste,  H  Templario  at  Turin  (1840),  and  //  Prose rit to 
at  Milan  (1841).  His  most  famous  work.  Die  Lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor ^  was  brought  out  in  1848  at  Berlin, 
where  he  died.  May  10,  1849.  In  opera  N.  was  a  follower 
of  Rossini,  his  style  being  fresh  and  melodious,  without  possess- 
injr  striking  originality.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  for 
a  Requiem,  a  Te  Deum,  &c.     His  well-selected  ; 


collection  of  ancient  Italian  MS.  music  was  purchased  ifier  \\  \ 
death  for  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

Nicholas,  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  was  bom  in  Comvrill, 
March  lo,  1799,  entered  the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant (1815),  but  quitting  the  service  on  the  close  of  the  w:r, 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1825),  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  research.  He  was  created  a  knght 
of  the  Guelphic  Order  (1831)  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ionian  Or:cr 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (1832),  and  died  at  Cape  Cure, 
near  Boulogne,  August  3,  1848.  N.'s  works  are  marked  by  sin- 
gular industry  and  critical  acumen,  but  also  by  an  acrjnonj 
which  embroiled  him  in  frequent  literary  squabbles.  The  prin- 
cipal are — Notitia  Historica  (1824),  Scrope  and  Cron-enor  Cii> 
troversy  (1832),  Chronology  of  History  (1835),  HisUry  cj  i\t 
Orders  of  Knighthood  (4  vols.  184I-42),  Despatches  of  Lord  Sd^ 
son  (7  vols.  1844),  and  an  unfinished  History  oftheBrilahSr.y 
(2  vols.  1847). 

Nic'oll,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  and  journalist,  was  the  soo 
of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Auchtergaven,  Terh. 
shire,  7th  January  1814.  Misfortunes  occasioned  by  his  own 
generosity  reduced  the  father  to  the  position  of  a  day-laiiourtr, 
and  N.'s  youth  was  spent  in  hard  toil.  In  spite  of  poverty  and 
its  accompanying  disadvantages,  the  pure  ardour  of  genins  car- 
ried him  victoriously  forward.  With  the  *fec*  he  won  as  a 
herd-laddie  he  went  to  school  in  winter.  By  a  study  of  the  \^\ 
English  authors  he  gave  himself  the  truest  culture  a  man  an 
obtain.  After  making  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Chambers, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Tait,  and  other  persons  connected  with  \\\t- 
rature,  he  opened  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee  in  1835,  aai 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Leeds  Time. 
Here  he  fought  the  battle  of  Radicalism  with  an  energy  far  be- 
yond his  strength.  Attacked  with  consumption,  he  was  in  1 
year  forced  to  abandon  his  post.  Returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  died  at  Leith  in  December  1837.  During  his  brief  career 
he  wrote  a  number j  of  lyrics  both  in  English  and  in  his  native 
Doric,  all  of  which  are  genuine,  and  some  of  rare  beauty  '^A 
humanity.  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  is  perhaps  his  sweetest  lilt.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  touching  memoir  o( 
the  author,  was  published  in  1877  by  Alexander  Gardiner, 
Paisley.  The  memory  of  this  pure  and  eager  spirit  is  jUiiJy 
dear  to  his  countrymen. 

Nic'olo,  a  variety  of  onvx,  with  parallel  bands  of  t  black  or 
deep-brown  and  a  bluish- white  colour,  found  chiefly  in  Bwlicax 
It  was  much  used  by  tlie  Romans  in  gem-engraving. 

Nicomedei'a,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.E  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Astacus,  was  built  by  Nicomedes  I.  264  B.C  h 
a  short  time  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor*.ir.! 
of  ancient  cities,  and  for  more  than  six  centuries  conunuc^i  10 
flourish.  Under  the  Empire  N.  was  the  residence  of  Diocieii-c 
and  Constantine  when  they  were  engaged  in  war  again  t  the 
Eastern  nations.  Earthquakes  were  frequent  in  its  neigh ^;a> 
hood  ;  but  N.,  though  it  suffered  greatly  therefrom  on  ku-  *. 
occasions,  was,  by  imperial  munificence,  always  restored.  N. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alcxaaucr  tb: 
Great,  and  the  scene  of  the  last  hours  of  the  great  Carthaj.'^r.iM 
general,  Hannibal.  At  his  villa  of  Ancjrron,  close  by  the  c'y, 
Constantine  died.  May  22,  337  A.D.  The  modem  /iwir',  wh  - 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  occupies  the  -J^'^ 
of  ancient  N. 

Nicop'oli  or  Nicop'oliB,  a  fortified  town  in  Bulcx-a, 
Turkey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opjposi:c  iu-^ 
Margurelli,  20  miles  W.  of  Sistova  and  25  N.N.  11  of  Plcvrx 
It  stands  on  a  height,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  by  raa- 
parts  mounting  large  guns.  Here  the  Turks,  led  by  Bajiic'  i . 
defeated  the  Hungarians  under  Sigismund,  September  2S,  i.'"^- 
On  July  16,  1877,  it  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  the  Tur^  i 
garrison  (60CX))  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  Pop.  5600,  c  ib- 
prising  Bulgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews.  At  some  distanct.  rt^: 
the  village  Eski-Nikup,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  *\Kcp<M  j-' 
Jstnwi,  founded  by  Trajan. 

Nico'sia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  4S  n^^ 
E.  S.  E.  of  Termini,  has  a  cathedral,  four  large  churches,  i;^^ 
a  college  with  a  fine  library.  It  carries  on  a  lively  lt^'C  j 
wine,  oil,  grain,  and  cattle,  but  has  no  manoiacturei,  aiui  ** 
reckoned  the  mc^t  backward  of  all  the  Sicilian  towui,  ^4 1^ 
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cent  of  its  inlutbiUnts  being  unable  to  read.  The  dialect  shows 
the  place  to  have  been  a  Lombardic  colony,  founded  probably  by 
Roger  II.  Pop.  (1874)  14,789.  N.  is  also  another  name  of 
Lcii(osia  (q.  v.)  in  Cyprus. 

Viootia'sa.    See  ToBACca 


Hic'otine  (CjoHuNa),  a  powerfully  poisonous  alkaloid  found 
eidQsivel|r  in  the  tobacco-plant  {NUotiana  iaSacum),  It  is 
obtained  in  solution  combined  with  malic  and  citric  acids  by 

,  boilmg  the  leaves  in  water.  This  liauid  is  then  strained, 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  mixed  with  alcohol, 
when  it  forms  two  layeis,  from  the  upper  of  which  the  salts  of 

I  N.  are  drawn  off  dissolved  in  alcohol    The  N.  b  then  set  free 

I  by  the  action  of  potash  and  dissolved  in  ether,  which  is  subse- 
qaently  evaporat^,  leaving  a  colourless  oily  liijuid  which  becomes 

■  bmwn  when  exposed  to  tlv;  air.  This  liauid  is  N.,  and  is  readily 
distingoished  b^  its  pungent  odour.     It  boils  at  250*  C,  and  is 

,  reidily  soluble  m  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    See  Tobacco. 

Hlelniluv  Xantena,  bom  on  the  17th  of  March  1733,  f^^ 
^   Liidmgwoith  in  Hannover,  studied  mathematics  at  Hamburg  and 
Gouingen,  and  entering  the  Danish  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
,   engmeeis  (1760),  was  attached  to  an  expedition  fitting  out  at  tlie 
cost  <^  Frederik  V.  for  the  exploration  of  Arabia  (1761).    All 
N.'s  colleagues  perished  in  this  unfortunate  journey — the  philo- 
I    logist  Von  Haven  at  Mocha  (May  25,    1763),    Foiskiil  the 
,   cataraltst  at  Jerim  (July  ii),  the  painter  Baurenfeind  on  the 
voyage  to  Bombay,  and  at  the  last-named  place  Cramer  the 
(    physician  (February  11,  1764).    N.,  who  alone  had  adopted 
the  Eastern  habit  and  mode  of  life,  with  singular  intrepidity 
now  proceeded  on  his  homeward  journey  by  way  of  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Cvprus,  reaching  Copenhagen  in 
the  November  of  1767.     He  published  the  results  of  his  invalu- 
able researches  in  Beschreibung  von  Arahien  (Cop.  1 772)  and 
KasihachrabuHg  von  Arabim  mid  andem  umliegenden  Landem 
<2  vols.  Cop.  1778-78;  voL  iiu  supervised  b^  his  daughter, 
1S37),  and  edited  Forskaal's  Descrihunus  Antmalium  (1775), 
and  Flora  ^'EgypHaco-Arabica  (1776).     N.  was  made  captain 
(1768),  notary  at  Meldorf  in  Slesvig-Holstein  (1778),  a  mem- 
,    Un-  of  the  Institute  of  France  (1802),  and  councillor  of  state 
(1806).      He   died    April   26,   1815,  having  latterly  become 
qu'te  blind.    See  his  son's  Liben  Karstens  N^  (Kiel,    1817). 
— Bartbold  George  K.,  onW  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  was  educated  at  Meldorf,  and 
studied  philology  and  jurisprudence  at  Kiel  (1794-96).    He  was 
appointed  supernumerary  Secretary  tQ  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen  (I797}>  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  ( 1 798-99),  at  the  latter  place  meeting  Walter  Scott, 
and  on  his  return  to  Denmark  became  assessor  in  the  E.  Indian 
department,  and  secretary  to  the  African  consulate  (1800).     In 
1 S06  N.  entered  the  service  of  Prussia  as  joint-director  of  the 
csief  Berlin  bank,  and  in  1809  was  dispatched  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  a  loan.     He  exchanged  his  financial  post  for  that  of 
ff.yal  historiographer  in  1810^  the  year  of  his  election  to  the 
(Prussian  Academy,  and  of  the  masterly  course  of  lectures  on 
K  ^man  history,  published  under  the  title  Romische  Geschichte 
i  2  vols*  Bert  181  i-l  2).    The  War  of  Liberation  ( x  8i3>i4)  broke 
•jp  tbe  philological  society  consisting  of  N.,  Buttmann,  Spalding, 
r>whlciemiacher,  and  other  scholars.     In    1814  he  was  again 
s<nt  to  Holland ;  1815  he  spent  in  writing  a  biography  of  his 
faiber,  and  in  editing  Fronto ;  and  in  1 810  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Papal  court     At  Rome  N.  contmued  to 
deepen  and  extend  his  studies,  alwavs,  however,  'deploring  with 
»  iid  heart '  that  he  should  have  '  left  the  path  of  a  teacher  or 
I  r<jfessor  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  trouble.'    In  1822  he  applied 
:   'r  his  recall,  and  after  visiting  Albano  and  Naples,  returned  to 
I  Berlin  (1823).    Thence  he  wiOidrew  to  Bonn,  where  he  founded 
t  r.e  Rhnnischi  Museum    (1827),    entirely  recast    his    history 
(  1^27-28;  Ei^.  trans,  by  Hare  and  Thirl  wall,  2  vols.  i828>32), 
AXkd  continued  to  lecture  in  a  non-official  capacity  until   his 
«ic*tli,  January  a,  1831.     N.'s  Romische  Ceschuhte  marked,  in 
t  He  truest  sense,  an  epoch  in  the  writing  of  histories.    From  the 
maai  of  disjointed  fable,  hitherto  accepted  or  thrown  aside  at  the 
L.  istorian's  caprice,  he  conscientiously  strove,  by  the  aid  of  philo- 
.'-.>gy»  ethac^ogy,  and  archseology,  to  sift  a  residuum  of  truth; 
xxid  the  success  of  his  system  is  shown  by  its  forming,  not  only 
t  He  basis  of  all  succeeding  histories  of  Kome,  but  a  model  to 
i.xktonans  generally.    That  system  necessarily  contained  many 
inaocntacies,  and  left  gaps  to  be  filled  in  by  later  writers ; 
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N.'s  style,  too,  was  ponderous  and  ungraceful,  and  Macaulay, 
in  the  preface  to  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome^  speaks  of  him  as  *a 
man  wno  would  have  been  the  first  writer  of  his  time,  if  his 
talent  for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any  proportion  to  his 
talent  for  investigatin|[  them.*  N.'s  posthumous  wntings  include 
the  third  volume  of  his  Romische  Geschichte^  bringing  it  down  to 
264  A.D.  (BerL  1832  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Schmitz, 
1 851);  Vorlesungen  iiber  Rom,  Gesch^  an  der  Universitat  Bonn 
(Jena,  1844;  Eng.  trans.  1848-52);  Gesch,  des  2UitaHers  tier 
Revolution  (2  vols.  Hamb.  184^);  Sdmmtliche  hisiorische  und 
philologische  Vorirage  (Berl.  1846).  See  Lebensnachrichten  iiber 
BartholdN,  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1838) ;  and  Miss  S.  Winkworth,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  N,  (3  vols.  Lond.  1852). — UarkuB 
Oarsten  Kikolaiia  ▼on  K.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  vras 
born  at  Rome,  April  I,  1817,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Bonn, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  After  a  lengthened  residence  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  he  became  a  Journalist  at  Berlin,  and 
travelled  in  Italy  (1846-47).  At  first  a  warm  advocate  of 
reform,  since  1848  he  attached  himself  to  the  ultra-Conservative 
party,  and  rapidly  rose  to  be  councillor  (1850),  cabinet  secretary 
(185 1),  and  councillor  of  state  (1854).  Ennobled  in  1857,  he 
died  at  Oberweiler,  worn  out  by  overwork  and  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents,  August  i,  i86a  Amongst  other  works  he  pub- 
lished a  Geschichte  Assurs  und  Babels  (BerL  1858). 

Kiel,  Adolphe,  a  French  marshal,  was  bom  at  Muret 
(Haute  Garonne),  4th  October  1802,  entered  the  Corps  du  Genie 
in  1825,  became  captain  in  1835,  and  led  a  company  at  the 
storming  of  Constantine.  He  was  head  of  Marshal  Vaillant's 
staff  in  the  Roman  expedition  of  1849,  was  made  a  general  of 
division  in  1853,  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  under  Baraguay  d*Hilliers,  and  directea  the  siege  of 
Bomarsund,  and  afterwards  that  of  Sebastopol.  In  1857  he 
became  a  senator,  commanded  the  4th  Corps  d'Armee  in  the 
Franco- Austrian  War  of  1859,  and  fought  with  distinction  at 
Solferino.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  reorganising  the  French  Army  when  he  died, 
14th  August  1869. 

Niell'o  Work  consists  in  engraving  a  design  on  silver  or 
other  metal,  filling  the  incisions  with  a  black  alloy,  and  then 
burnishing  the  whole  surface  to  contrast  effectively  the  bright 
metal  wim  the  dark  design.  The  alloy  is  composed  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,  and  is  easily  fused  with  the  aid  of 
borax.  Owing  to  its  black  colour  the  Italians  called  it  niello 
from  the  Low  Lat.  nigidlum.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  and  sur* 
vived  the  dark  ages  only  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfection  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  15th  c.  It  ceased  to  be 
practised  in  the  loth  c,  but  not  before  it  had  given  rise  to  the 
art  of  copper-plate  engraving,  which  was  a  natural  sequence  to 
the  improvements  effected  in  taking  casts  or  prints  of  rf.  W.  in 
progress.  N.  W.  has  to  some  extent  been  revived  of  late  years 
m  France  and  Russia,  and  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  jewel- 
boxes,  sword  and  knife  handles,  &c. 

Kiem'cewicz,  Julian  Ursin,  a  distinguished  Polish  author 
and  statesman,  bom,  1757 »  at  Skoki  in  Lithuania,  entered  the 
Polish  army  in  1777,  which  he  left  in  1788  with  the  rank  of 
major,  to  work  in  the  Diet  for  a  new  constitution.  In  1794  he 
was  adjutant  to  Kosciusko,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  liberated  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  after  which  both  went  to 
America.  In  1807  N.  returned,  and  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  new  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  1814 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  but  lived  chiefly  on 
his  estate,  busied  with  study.  After  the  fiadlure  of  the  Polish 
Revolution  in  1830^  he  fled  to  England,  which  he  afterwards  left 
for  Paris,  where  he  founded  a  Polish  librarv  and  historical  society, 
and  died  21  Ft  May  1841.  His  chief  works  are  Historical  Songs 
of  the  Poies  (Warsaw,  1816,  et  seq.;  Germ,  trans,  by  Gaudy, 
Leips.  1833) ;  History  of  the  Government  of  Sigismund  ///.  of 
Poland  (3  vols,  ib,  1819) ;  Collection  0/  Memoirs  for  Ancient 
Polish  History  (5  vols,  ib,  1822);  Levi  und  Sara,  Bricfe  Pol- 
nischen  Juden  (BerL  1825) ;  the  novel  John  of  Tenctyn  (3  vols. 
Warsaw,  1825  ;  Germ,  trans.,  Berl.  1828) ;  and  the  posthumous 
Notes  sur  ma  Captivitii,  Pitersbourg  (Par.  1843).  His  poetical 
works  were  collected  in  12  vols.  (Leips.  1840),  and  his  life  was 
written  by  A.  Czartoryski  (Par.  i860). 

Kie'xnexi  (Ger.  Memel)^  a  river  of  Prussia,  640  miles  in 
length.     It  rises  in  Russia,  becomes  navigable  at  Grodno,  400 
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miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  Winge,  8  miles  below  Tilsit, 
divides  into  the  Russ  and  the  Gilge,  both  of  which  fall  into  the 
Kurisches-IIaff. 

Kiep'ce,  Joseph  Nic^phore,  the  first  discoverer  of  photo- 
graphy, was  bom  at  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  March  7,  1765.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the  army  and  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Italian  campaign  in  1793.  His  weakness  of 
sight,  however,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  where  from 
1795  ^o  \^l  he  acted  as  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  then  settled  in  his  native  town  and  devoted  his  time  to  me- 
chanics and  latterly  to  chemistry.  About  1813  the  idea  of  taking 
pictures  by  sunlight  appears  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
by  1824  the  first  practical  diflficuhies  had  been  overcome,  and 
sun-pictures  formed  on  glass  or  tin-plate.  He  communicated  his 
discovery,  concealing  however  his  methods,  in  1827  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  two  years  later  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Daguerre,  who  after  the  death  of  N.  published 
the  process,  simplified  and  improved  no  doubt,  under  his  own 
name.  N.  died  at  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  July  5,  1833. — Claude 
Felix  Abel  N.  de  Saint  Victor,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  St.  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  July  26,  1807.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1854  was  nominated  Commandant  of 
the  Louvre.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  chemistry  of 
colouring  matters,  did  great  service  in  improving  the  photo- 
graphic methods  of  his  uncle  and  Daguerre,  and  communicated 
to  the  Contptes  Rendus  numerous  papers  upon  these  and  allied 
optical  phenomena.  He  has  written  Traiti  Pratique  de  Cravure 
Aeliographique  (1856). 

Kier^stein,  a  village  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany,  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Mainz,  gives  name  to  a  delicate  Rhenish  wine 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  has  a  pop.  (1875)  ^^  2761. 

Nieu'wer  Axn'stel,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
N.  Holland,  5  miles  S.S.W.  of  Amsterdam,  has  some  manufac- 
tures, and  a  pop.  (1873)  of  61 7 1. 

Kieuw'veld  UountaiiiB,  a  range  constituting  a  portion  of 
the  chain  which  forms  the  watershed  of  Cape  Colony,  and  ex- 
tending from  W.  to  E.  in  the  parallel  of  32*'  S.  lat.  from  21*  45' 
to  24"  £.  long.  On  the  inland  side  the  N.  M.  form  an  elevated 
plateau  with  a  very  gradual  slope,  and  are  drained  by  the  Zak,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orange  River.  Their  average  height  above  the 
sea  ia  5000  feet,  and  above  the  Karroo  (q.  v. )  2000  feet,  but  they 
rise  in  Bulbhouder's  Bank  to  a  height  of  7300  feet  above  the 
sea  level.     The  range  is  singularly  destitute  of  trees. 

Ni^'vre,  a  central  department  of  France,  extends  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  Aliier,  and  is  watered  by  the  Yonne, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  and  by  the  N. ,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Loire.  Area  2623  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  339,917.  It  is  in 
great  part  hilly  and  woody,  and  yields,  besides  wheat  for  home 
consumption,  some  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  a  large  supply 
of  timber,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  marble.  Nevers  is  the 
capital ;  other  towns  are  Cosne  and  Clamecy.  N.  is  traversed 
by  several  important  canals,  and  by  the  Paris  and  Lyons  rail- 
way. 

Nifllieixnr  ('the  mist-world,*  Ger.  Nebelheim\  in  Scandina- 
vian mythology  was  one  of  the  two  worlds  which  existed  before 
the  earth  was  created.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  N.,  separated  by 
Ginnungagap  ('  yawning  gap ')  from  its  opposite,  the  bright 
and  burning  world  MuspelTsheimr  (*  fire- world')  in  the  S.,  and 
was  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v. ). 

Ifig^ll'a,  a  genus  of  annuals  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
RanunculcLcea^  chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  There  are  about  20 
species.  The  black,  peppery,  and  aromatic  seeds  of  N.  sativa  or 
fennel  flower — so  called  from  its  finely  cut  leaves — are  commonly 
used  in  Eastern  countries  for  seasoning  purposes.  In  Egypt  they 
are  eaten  by  the  ladies  under  the  impression  they  effect  improve- 
ment in  the  personal  appearance.  N.  Damascena,  a  frequent  bor- 
der annual  in  gardens,  bears  the  names  of  '  Love-in-a-Mist '  and 
*  Devil-in-a-Bush,*  from  its  flower  in  the  one  case,  and  its  homed " 
capsules  in  the  other,  being  enveloped  in  a  dense  entanglement 
of  the  finely-divided  involucre.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  preceding  species. 

Ni'^r  (properly  N.eghlrritu),  a  great  river  of  W.  Africa, 
which  is  also  called  Joliba  above  Timbuktu,  and  Quorra  in   its 
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middle  course,  all  these  names  meaning  simply  *  river.'  It  risa 
in  a  recess  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  behind  Siem  Leone,  Acts 
first  N.E.,  and  then  bends  round  to  S.E.,  entering  the  Golf  o( 
Guinea,  after  a  course  of  some  2$oo  miles,  its  22  mouths  forming 
a  delta  larger  than  that  of  the  Nile.  Before  reaching  its  mcrt 
northerly  point  it  splits  into  two  branches,  which  enclose  tb; 
island  of  Jimballa,  220  miles  long.  Below  Kabara,  the  ^oit  o( 
Timbuktu,  the  valley  as  far  as  Say  is  marshy  and  broken  by 
numberless  creeks ;  from  Say  to  Bussa  the  stream  is  im- 
peded by  rocks  and  shoals.  Receiving  its  two  great  afflue-aii. 
the  Sokoto  and  Benue,  from  the  watershed  which  sefa- 
rates  its  valley  from  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  it  roun-'s 
the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  where  the  sccneij 
is  singularly  romantic  The  delta,  intersected  by  the  xc^^ 
branches.  Bonny,  Man,  and  Nun,  is  covered  with  a  lank  for&i 
of  mangroves.  The  best  known  states  in  the  upper  N.  vxlky 
are  Bambarra,  a  country  of  the  Mandingos,  Masina,  incladiD^ 
Timbuktu,  Songhay,  a  marshy  country,  and  Gando,  to  wh.c: 
belong  the  towns  Say  and  Bussa.  Among  the  exploren  of  the 
N.  are  Mungo  Park,  Cailli^,  Lander,  Allen,  and  Dr.  Birtt 
Great  part  of  the  river  is  still  unknown,  and  the  Sociki  Gfv- 
graphique  of  Paris  announced  its  intention  in  October  1877  cf 
sending  an  expedition  to  complete  the  work  of  explontioa  See 
F.  de  Lanoye,  Le  N,  et  Us  Explorations  de  PAhique  Ctninut 
(Par.  i860). 

Niger  Liber,  the  name  given  to  the  bhck  book,  or  if^\v* 
in  the  Exchequer. 

Nightliawk,  otherwise  named  the  Virginian  Goat*sacker 
and  the  Mosquito  Hawk,  is  an  Jnsessorial  or  Perching  bird,  Ic^ 
longing  to  the  suborder  Fissirostres  (q.  v.),  and  to  the  fanuiy  0/ 
Caprimulgida  or  Goat-suckers.  The  N.  is  the  ChardeHes  ilr- 
ginianus  of  ornithologists.  It  inhabits  the  northern  paxu  of  the 
New  World.  Most  of  the  goat-suckers  are  nocturnal  in  hib.is 
but  the  N.,  although  active  at  night,  is  known  to  fly  about  ak) 
by  day  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  The  mouth,  as  in  all  Fissiros:jtt, 
is  large,  and  the  '  gape '  is  fringed  with  bristles,  which  ippo: 
to  be  serviceable  in  the  capture  of  insects.  The  N.  att;uu  1 
length  of  9  inches.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colov.  A 
greenish  gloss  adds  lustre  to  the  plumage  of  the  upper  pirts 
and  a  number  of  small  vellow  spots  diversify  the  plumsgc  u' 
the  head  and  neck.  A  white  patch  is  conspicuous  on  thethna' 
The  tail  is  forked,  and  the  wings  exceed  the  tail  in  length.  Tlc 
bill  is  small 

Night-Heron,  a  grou^  otArdeida  or  Herons  (q.  v.),  so  ntojJ 
from  pursuing  its  prey  during  the  nighL  The  Common  X.  II  ^ 
the  Nycticorax  Europaus,  and  another  spedes,thc  Nankeen N- 
H.,  named  N,  Caledonicus  by  naturalists,  occuis  in  An^tnlia.  Tie 
Common  N.-H.  is  found  in  both  hemUpheres,  and  isocca<ionalf 
seen  in  Britain.  Its  average  length  is  2  feet,  and  its  coloor  u 
aslien-grey,  varied  with  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  «h  t: 
below.  The  bill  and  legs  are  shorter  than  in  the  commoQ  beroc 
Three  slender  feathers  form  a  crest  which  droops  from  the  b:^  ^• 
the  head.  The  Nankeen  N. -H.  is  a  beautiful  species,  wiUciy  de- 
buted over  the  Australian  continent.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  co^uc; ; 
the  head  is  black,  tlie  crest,  eyebrows,  and  the  whole  of  the  uo^ 
surface  being  white.  The  bill  Is  black,  and  the  Icg<  v^  '^^ 
yellow. 

Nightingale  (Old  Eng.  nihtgaJe^  •thenight«nger;V/C« 
nachttgall),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  songstcis  ani  ki-* 
noticeable  of  birds.  Its  appearance  is  dull ;  bat  its  Ua  J 
brilliant  plumage  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  and  range  of 
its  notes.  Both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  it  has  been 
celebrated  in  verse  and  prose. 
The  N.  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Insessores  (q.  v.)  or  that  of 
the  Perching  birds.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Dentirosiral 
section    of   this    order,    and 

appears  as  a  member  of  the  ,^ 

Warbler  family  (^^AfW-tr),  although  some  anthorilie*  w«^^^ 
stmcted  a  special  family  (Lmsdnu/a)  for  its  genos  aw,  *'^ 
genera.     The  N.  is  scientifically  designated  r^.'^wit  .a- 
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cir  Luximia  tkilomela.  The  characters  of  the  N.  genus  are 
(he  short  bill,  destitute  of  bristles ;  the  rounded  opening  of 
(be  nostrils,  and  the  length  of  the  third  quill.  ^  The  tarsi  are 
cufered  in  front  by  one  long  scale.  The  N.  is  a  rare  yisi- 
laot  ia  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  England  appears  to 
be  local  in  its  distribution,  and  to  affect  some  localiues  during 
a  period  of  years,  disappearing  thence  for  many  successive 
»easoo&  Its  colour  is  a  dingy  brown  above ;  the  under  parts  are 
I  doll  grey,  the  throat  showing  a  lighter  tint  than  the  belly. 
Ilie  average  length  is  6  or  7  inches.  The  ^gs,  numbering 
foor  or  fiTe,  are  ouve-brown.  The  nest  is  constructed  near  the 
rroQod.  It  is  of  slight  make,  and  is  usuallv  securely  concealed 
by  foliage:  The  food  of  the  bird  consists  of  worms  and  insects, 
but  it  appears  to  devour  berries  and  other  fruits  in  autumn. 
Wliea  tamed,  mealworms  and  a  modicum  of  raw  beef  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  constitute  its  favourite  dietary. 

The  N.  is  £uned  for  its  twilight  and  nocturnal  song,  but  it 
tings  through  the  day  as  well.  The  notes  are  clear,  prolonged, 
tnd  thrilling ;  at  times  apparently  plaintive,  and  againi 

"TUth«  laeny  aightin^e, 
Thjit  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates, 
With  fast  thick  warble  hU  deUcious  aotea.'— (^^^^^^m^) 

The  young  are  hatched  in  June,  at  which  time  the  song  ap- 
pcus  to  become  hardier.  The  N.  is  migratory  in  habits.  It 
arrives  in  Britain  in  April,  the  male  appearing  before  the  female, 
ind  flies  southwards  (most  probably  to  N.  Africa)  in  Septem- 
her.  The  male  is  taken  before  luring,  as  when  captured  after 
pairing  it  usually  pines  and  dies. 

Hightiiigale,  Florence,  was  bom  of  wealthy  English 
pueots  at  Horence,  in  May  1833.  She  earlv  showed  an  un- 
usoil  interest  in  hospitals,  and  employed  the  opportunities 
afibxded  b^  freotient  visits  to  the  Continent  with  her  parents 
to  iDooire  mto  tne  state  and  management  of  these  institutions. 
In  1851  she  went  to  Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine,  for  practical 
iQstniction  in  the  work  to  which  she  was  to  consecrate  ner  life. 
After  remaining  there  three  months,  she  took  the  management 
of  the  Uarley  Street  Hospital  in  London,  and  sacrificed  a 
Urge  port  of  her  fortune  in  reorganixing  that  establishment 
Duing  the  Crimean  War,  when  terrible  tidings  reached  Eng- 
Uod  as  to  the  state  of  the  military  hospitals.  Miss  N.,  though 
heneif  snfferii^  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
On  the  27th  October  1854  she  sailed  for  Scutari,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  War  Department,  with  a  band  of  trained  nurses 
ttoder  her.  She  afterwards  proceeded  to  Balaclava,  where  bv 
ber  energy  and  skill  she  saved  thousands  from  death.  Though 
attadted  by  Crimean  fever,  she  refused  to  quit  the  seat  of  war, 
aad  only  returned  to  England  in  August  I056,  when  the  war 
was  coded  and  the  hospitals  almost  dosed.  In  recoenition  of 
ber  services  the  public  raised  ;f  50,000  as  a  testimonial— the  so- 
called  *  N.  Fund ' — which,  at  her  rec^uest,  was  chiefljr  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  St.  Thomas*  Hospital.  Her  principal  writings 
are  Nota  m  ff&spitals  (1859) ;  Notes  m  Nursing  (i860) ;  On 
th<  S^mtary  StaU  of  the  Army  in  India  (1863) ;  Notes  oh  Lying* 
M  InstitMtions  (1871). 

Vi^f -jar.    See  Goat-Sucksr. 

Viffkt'niAre  {niiki^  and  Old  Eng.  mara^  '  a  spectre '),  or 
In'oiume,  is  a  sensation  experienceti  in  sleep,  resembling  the 
prtssuie  of  a  weight  on  the  chest  as  if  from  some  hideous  mon- 
ster, from  which  there  is  invariably  an  impossibility  of  escape. 
N.  U  simply  a  form  of  Dreaming  (q.  v.),  the  dreams  being  of  a 
disagreeable  and  frightful  nature,  involving  a  sense  of  immediate 
and  mextricable  danger,  and  b  usually  attributed  to  plethora, 
posture  during  sleep,  indigestion,  or  heavy  suppers.  Among 
^vace  and  semi-civilised  races,  and  among  the  insane,  N.  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  supematural^agendes,  or  to 
experiences  actually  imdergone  during  slumber.  N.  is  most  fre- 
quently induced  l^  errors  in  diet,  or  weakness  of  the  digestive 
rancttons. 

HighVahade,  a  name  given  to  the  British  representatives 
of  the  genus  Solanum,  One  species  has  already  been  described 
onder  Bittersweet.  The  ether  is  an  annual  that  occurs  in 
waste  placet  in  England,  and  occasionally  in  Scotland.  As 
a  weeo,  it  if  also  now  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  world.  It  bears  ovate  wavy  leavesi  drooping 
flowen  with  a  white  corolla,  succeeded,  in  the  ordinary  fonn»  by 


black  berries — Whence  its  name  of  S,  ttigntm.  Like  most  of  its 
congeners  it  possesses  narcotic  properties — though  only  to  a 
slight  degree  ;  and  the  leaves  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  are  eaten 
as  spinacn.  See  Belladonna  for  Deadly  N.  and  CiRCiCA  for 
£ncnanter*s  N. 

Ki'gra>  Ooxiataati'no,  an  Italian  diplomatist,  born  12th 
June  1827,  at  Ivrea  in  N.  Italy,  where  he  studied  law  and  philo- 
sophy (1845-48),  after  which  he  became  secretary,  first  to  Aze^- 
lio  and  then  (1852)  to  Cavour,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Pans 
and  London  in  November  1855,  '^^  *^  ^^  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1856.  N.  was  one  of  the  Sarainian  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Peace  of  Ziirich  in  1859,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  Sardinian 
ambassador  at  Paris.  In  January  1 861  he  became  the  chief 
minister  of  Prince  Carignan,  who  at  that  time  went  to  Naples 
as  governor-general ;  but  in  the  same  year  N.  was  appointed 
Italian  ambusador  at  Paris.  Here  he  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  of  September  15,  1864,  and 
remained  till  June  1876,  when  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  as 
ambassador  for  Italy. 

Kiij'xneeen  (Ger.  Nimwegm^  Fr.  Nimtguen)^  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Grelderland,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waal,  9}  miles  S.  of  Amhem.  The  chureh  of  St. 
Stephen  (1272)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  Of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Karolings,  the  Walkenhof,  in  which  the  Burg- 
grafs  of  N.  afterwards  resided,  only  some  poor  ruins  remain. 
The  oldest  building  in  N.  is  the  Baptistery,  consecrated  799.  N. 
has  considerable  £ade  in  com,  and  manufactures  tin,  iron,  and 
wooden  wares,  and  beer.  Popw  (1874)  22,929.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  N.  was  an  important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
On  the  neighbouring  Mooker  Heath  the  Counts  Ludwig  and 
Heinrich  of  Nassau  were  (1574)  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  the  town-house  of  N.  were  concluded  the  peace  of  1698  be- 
tween the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain,  and  of  1679  between 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  German  Empire. 

K^'ini-KoVeorod,  a  government  in  the  E.  of  Russia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Kostroma,  S.  by  Pensa,  E.  by  Kasan  and  Sim- 
birsk, and  W.  by  Vladimir.  Area,  I9>390  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1870)  1,262,913.  Watered  by  the  Volsa,  Sura,  Vetiuga,  and 
Oka,  it  is  to  the  extent  of  one-half  under  forests,  while  some 
two-fifths  are  arable  land,  and  the  rest  is  nnder  pasture.  The 
inhabitants,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Oka  in 
the  N.,  are  lai^ly  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  pro- 
ducts, chiefly  iron,  soap,  tallow,  candles,  leather,  gloves  (300^000 
pairs  yearly  at  Bororodsk),  and  the  finest  Russian  ropes,  amount 
annually  to  ;f428,ooa  Some  70^000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mordwins,  37,000  Karafaks,  and  7000  Cheremissians. 

Nljni-KoT^orod  (Mower  New  Town\  capital  of  the 
Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  Oka,  720  miles  E.  of  Moscow  1^  rail.  One 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia  (founded  in  1221),  it  is  in  part 
girt  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  kremlin  (1523),  a  royal  palace, 
two  cathedrals,  twenty-five  other  churches,  many  synagogues, 
mosques,  theatres,  hotels,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  fair 
in  the  world,  the  Peter-Paul's  Fair  (Russ.  J&rmarka)^  which 
begins  about  the  27th  July,  and  lasts  for  a  month.  Here  the 
merchants  of  Europe  meet  those  of  Turkestan,  Armenia,  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations 
occupy  separate  streets  or  bazaars.  In  1874  the  imports  were 
valued  at  ^^25, 743,000,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  ;f  23, 544,00a 
Among  the  chief  articles  were  cottons  (if5»399iOOo},  woollens 
0^3,384,000),  linens,  hemp,  and  paper  (^798,000),  silk,  and  silk 
wares  (jf979»ooo),  furs  (jjfl,  113,000),  gold  and  silver  wares 
(;^2, 265,000),  iron,  steel,  and  copper  (^852,000),  glass,  porce- 
lain, &&  (;f  336,000),  grain  (;f  330,000),  wines  and  other  liqueurs 
(;f  701,000),  tea  (50,000  chests),  and  China  wares  (;f  3*633,000), 
Persian  wares  (j&  If33if000),  and  products  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
(/^3^0oo).  In  addition  to  2530  permanent  stores,  some  3400 
wooden  bcMOths  are  erected  yearly,  to  accommodate  the  influx  of 
visitors,  who  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  200^000.  The  most 
costly  artides  sold  are  furs,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  pearls.  No 
tax  whatever  is  imposed  on  the  trader  bv  far  the  greatest  quantity 
of  which  comes  by  the  Volga  and  Oka.  The  riven  are  here 
crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  in  the  commercial  iMut  of  the 
town  a  great  exchange  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,571,000. 
Pop.  (1870)  40,472.  As  early  as  the  9th  c  a  great  fair  was  held 
at  Bolgary  or  Bachrinoff,  the  chief  town  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
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dom  on  the  Volga  and  Kama.  Subsequently  this  fair  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kasan,  then  to  Makarief,  and  finally  to  N. ,  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  Makarief  by  fire  in  1817.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  Orien- 
tals from  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  who  are  assigning  instead 
of  accompanying  their  wares.  See  A  Trip  up  the  V'oi^i  to  the 
Fair  of  N.y  by  A.  M.  Butler-Johnstone,  M.P.  (Lond.  1S75). 

Nijni-Tagllsk',  a  town  in  the  government  of  Perm,  Russia, 
on  the  river  Tngil,  in  a  valley  of  the  Urals,  150  miles  E.  of  the 
town  of  Perm.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
in  the  world,  and  near  it  is  the  great  magnetic  mountain  of 
Blagodat,  1422  feet  high.  The  works  employ  l7,ocx)  men,  and 
in  1864  produced  32,616,468  lbs.  of  iron,  1,652,128  of  copper, 
345,348  of  steel,  10S6  of  gold,  and  3600  of  platina.  Akinfij 
Demidoff  set  up  the  first  foundry  here  in  1725.     Pop.  30,000. 

Nikolaer,  a  town  of  Kherson,  Russia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bug  and  Ingul,  and  25  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  former 
into  the  Black  Sea,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Odessa,  It  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  18  churches,  2  synagogues,  a  handsome  admiralty  house, 
several  barracks,  an  arsenal,  an  observatory,  a  fine  naval  hospital 
(erected  in  1874),  3  libraries,  &c.  In  1875  ^^  imports,  chiefly 
coals,  iron  rails,  machinery,  armour  plates,  and  cement,  amounted 
to  ;£^2 34,088  ;  the  exports,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  and  timber,  to  ;^l, 215,934.  Of  the  135  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  83  were  British  of  60,511  tons.  A  line  of  Dutch 
steamers  between  N.  and  the  west  of  Europe,  in  conjunction 
with  the  N.-KharkofT  Railway,  began  running  1875.  1^^  river 
is  usually  frozen  over  from  December  till  the  end  of  April.  Pop. 
(1870)  67,972. 

Nikolaevsk",  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur, 
is  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Amu  territory,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  furs,  skins,  walrus  teeth,  &c.  The  river 
is  frozen  over  for  six  months,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  39**  42'  F.     Pop.  5000. 

Nik'olsburg  (NiklucrJ)^  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Moravia,  in  a 
rich  wine-growing  district,  25  miles  S.  of  Briinn,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  has  a  beautiful  church  and  a  castle  of  the 
former  princes  of  Dietrichstein,  with  fine  gardens  and  art  collec- 
tions. There  is  some  industry  in  cottons  and  silks,  and  a  large 
trade  in  red  wines.     Pop.  (1869)  7173,  of  whom  4000  are  Jews. 

Niko'pol,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
150  above  Kherson.  In  1873  its  exports,  chiefly  grain,  linseed, 
and  timber,  amounted  to  ;t754,373,  and  its  imports  to  £ZSA^7' 
Pop.  8758. 

Nile  (Gr.  Nilos  ;  Eg>'ptian  Hajii  Mu^  *  genius  of  the  waters;  * 
Heb.  Sihor^  *  the  black  '),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  longest  in  Africa,  and  an  object  equally  of  wonder 
and  veneration  to  the  ancients  and  of  eager  curiosity  in  modern 
times.  Interesting  no  less  on  account  of  the  singular  and  im- 
portant part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  Eg}'pt  than  of  the 
mystery  which,  despite  the  keenest  exploring  enterprise,  has  so 
long  veiled  the  problem  of  its  source,  it  is  a  link  between  the 
seat  of  the  most  ancient  civilisation  and  perhaps  the  most  un- 
known and  least  civilised  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Recent 
researches  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  White  N.  has  its 
origin  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Shibiyu,  a  considerable 
river  flowing  into  its  S.E.  corner.  It  leaves  the  lake  at  the 
Ripon  Falls,  which  are  12  feet  high,  and  in  lat.  o**  20'  N.  and 
Io"ff«  33"  30'  E.,  in  a  stream  150  yards  broad,  and  flows  in  a 
direction  N.W.,  passing  through  the  head  of  the  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza.  This  part  of  the  river  is  usually  called  the  Victorian 
N.,  and  the  country,  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  Madi,  is  singularly 
fertile,  and  in  parts  is  overgrown  with  rank  forest  and  grass. 
From  Albert  Nyanza  its  course  is  first  N.N.E.  and  then  due  N.  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  or  Ismailia,  as  the  station  was  named  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  in  1871.  In  this  stretch  the  river  passes  through 
a  rugged  mountain  country,  partly  covered  with  low  open  forests 
of  scrubby  trees,  and  receives  from  the  right  the  waters  of  the 
Unyama,  Ashua,  and  Attabi.  Above  AfTudo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Unyama,  it  is  navigable  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  so  that 
AfTudo  or  •Jbrahimeya'  is  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  com- 
merce in  the  country.  At  Ismailia  the  N.  during  the  rainy 
season  does  not  rise  gradually,  but  by  a  series  of  sudden  flushes, 
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and  to  a  height  of  4  feet  in  about  twelve  hoars.  The  rise  is 
caused  by  heavy  rains  in  the  S.  sending  down  an  immenv: 
volume  of  water  from  the  high  mountains  which  line  the  W.  cani; 
of  the  N.,  and  by  the  Ashua,  Unyama,  and  other  streams.  Anr 
the  fall  of  the  river,  the  marshes  give  off  a  horrible  effluvium, 
which  occasions  much  fever.  Leaving  the  Bari  country  at  Isnuil  1, 
the  N.  has  a  course  to  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  generally  N.N.W. 
for  nearly  400  miles,  traversing  the  native  territories  of  Schir, 
Bohr,  Aliab,  Kika,  and  Nuehr.  Throughout  this  distance  the 
bed  is  for  the  most  part  level  and  marshy,  and  the  river  frequently 
branches.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  only  great  tributary  ot 
the  N.  on  the  left,  was  called  by  Speke in  1863  'an  unimportant 
branch,*  but  has  been  shown  by  Schweinfurth  to  iuvc  a 
drainage  area  in  the  country  of  the  Dinkas,  Bongos,  ari 
Niam-Neams,  of  not  less  than  150,000  sq.  miles.  At  tLi 
point  the  N.  takes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  E.,  and  here  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  its  channel  is  choked  with  recent  deposits  of 
vegetable  matter,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  clumps  of  papyTus. 
Traders  avoid  this  part  of  the  river,  travelling  by  the  Bahi  Zaran't 
or  Giraffe  River,  an  arm  of  the  N.,  which  leaves  it  in  latjtu  c 
5*  20'  N.  and  joins  it  again  in  latitude  9"  N.,  about  36  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat.  The  Bahr  Zaraffc  has  iseif 
been  obstructed  since  1871,  but  in  1872-74  Ismail  Pasha,  gover- 
nor of  Khartum,  with  a  large  force  was  successful  in  deanr.;: 
away  great  part  of  the  N.  stoppage.  Some  xio  miles  E,  of  :l> 
junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  N.  is  joined  by  the  Solo; 
from  the  E.,  a  grand  navigable  tributary,  here  250  yards  wide. 
Turning  abruptly  N.  once  more,  the  N.,  a  stream  varying  in 
breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  with  the  country  of  the  Sh:lkki 
on  the  W.,  and  further  on  separating  Kordofan  from  Scnnair, 
is  augmented  at  Khartum  (q.  v.)  by  the  waters  of  the  Blue  N., 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Abai  and  Blue  River.  The  Bl  ic 
N.,  over  1000  miles  long,  descends  from  the  region  of  Like 
Dembea  in  Abyssinia.  Below  Khartum  the  N.  is  better  known. 
At  El  Damer,  170  miles  below,  it  receives  its  last  great  affluecr, 
the  Atbara  or  Bahr-el-Asward,  after  which  it  makes  a  great  h<i*i 
in  the  Nubian  deserts,  descending  the  terraces  of  Nubia  by  a 
series  of  cataracts,  the  last  of  which  is  at  Assouan  (q.  v.)  on  the 
Egyptian  boundary,  in  latitude  24"  10'  N.  Hence  it  flows  in  a 
northward  curve  with  a  steady  stream  at  the  mean  rate  of  3  miles 
an  hour,  and  an  average  fall  of  2  inches  to  a  mile.  Although  reccir' 
ing  no  affluent  from  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  1500 
miles,  and  though  crossing  an  extensive  stretch  of  sandy  de<:! 
under  a  burning  sun,  it  brings  an  enormous  volume  of  water  to  ic:- 
tilise  the  rainless  Egyptian  plains.  The  Atbara  (•black  river ") re- 
ceives its  name  on  account  of  the  mud  which  it  brings  down,  and 
which,  when  deposited  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  N.,  is  tie 
true  fertiliser  in  Egypt  Along  its  lower  course  as  Cu*  as  Cairo 
the  N.  is  conflned  in  a  valley  lined  on  both  sides  by  bi^h 
naked  rocks.  Its  delta  is  150  miles  broad  at  the  sea,  and  :i 
intersected  by  a  maze  of  streams  of  which  the  pnndpii 
are  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches.  The  N.  dmas 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  Africa,  and  has  a  total  leri^ih 
of  3500  miles.  An  account  of  its  annual  overflow,  the  m -st 
wonderful  of  all  hydrographic  phenomena,  is  given  in  the  article 
on  Egypt.  The  river  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish,  a^u 
among  the  birds  which  swarm  along  its  bonks  are  vultures,  ox- 
morants,  pelicans,  geese,  quails,  and  white  ibis.  As  a  driok,  itJ 
water  when  filtered  is  among  waters  what  champagne  is  amoc; 
wines.  The  basin  of  the  N.,  long  notorious  as  a  centre  o(  the 
slave-trade,  has  been  claimed  by  the  Egyptian  goremincnt  is 
far  S.  as  Uganda,  and  to  within  35  miles  of  Victoria  N^-ar.i, 
since  the  military  expedition  under  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  scat  iy 
the  Khedive  to  suppress  the  iniquitous  traffic  in  1873.  Amc^; 
the  travellers  who  in  recent  years  have  contributed  rci^J 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Upper  N.  are  the  broirrt^ 
Poncet  (1857),  Petherick  (1858  and  x862\,  Heu^lin  (iSti3-r4. 
Captain  Burton  (1857-59),  Captain  Speke  (1857  and  kVi'. 
Captain  Grant  (1861),  H.  M.  Stanley  (1871-77),  and  aU-^^  i^ 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  (1861  and  1870-73),  Dr.  G.  Schwemi-rr 
(1868-71),  and  Gordon  (1874-76).  Of  the  host  of  travclicrs  i^r- 
have  made  the  attempt,  only  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  and  uon  pn 
have  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  the  N.  to  the  cqi.i'»'^ 
N.  regions.  Livingstone,  whose  name  is  more  widely  »<len  nc- 
than  that  of  any  other  traveller  with  the  problem  of  the  L-"^^ 
Nili,  and  who  was  virtually  a  martyr  to  its  elucidation,  ci-'^  -^ 
his  researches  into  a  field  lying  beyond  the  actual  basm  o(  t-i 
river.     And  although  his  discoveries  in  the  region  of  U^^ 
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Iilind.  In  the  fonner  the  highest  sammits  are  those  of  the 
isolated  extinct  volcanoes,  Ruapehti  (9100  feet),  and  Mount 
Egmoot  (8300  feet).  The  S.  Island  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  Soathem  Alps,  a  range  many  of  whose  summits  are  clad 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  whose  culminating  point  is  Mount 
Cook  (13,^00  feet).  Several  minor  ranges  of  considerable  alti- 
tode  cross  the  island  from  the  Southern  Alps  eastwards.  There 
aie  neTcrtheless  several  fine  plains,  the  principal  in  the  N.  Island 
being  in  the  districts  of  Auckland  and  Hawke's  Bay,  and  in  the 
S.  Island  in  those  of  Canterbury  and  Otaj^o.  The  extensive 
mouatain  system  gives  rise  to  many  large  rivers,  of  which  the 
chief  are : — In  the  N.  Island,  the  Waikato  and  Wanganui.  In 
the  S  Island,  the  Hurunui,  Rangitata,  Waitaki,  Taieri,  Clutha 
{0.  T.),  Matauia,  Grey,  and  Buller  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  rapidity 
01  their  courses,  the  only  riven  to  any  degree  navigable  are  the 
Waikato,  Clutha,  Grey,  and  Buller.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  large  size.  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  heart 
of  the  N.  Island,  has  an  area  of  200  sq.  miles,  and  in  Otago  are 
the  three  brge  lakes  Te  Anan,  Wakatipu,  and  Wanaka,  whose 
anas  are  132,  112,  and  75  sq.  miles  respectively.  The  coasts  of 
N.  Z.  contain  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  the  principal  being 
those  of  Auckland,  Port  Nicholson,  Queen  Charlotte  s  Sound, 
Port  Cooper,  Akaroa,  Otago,  and  the  Bluff.  The  S.W.  coast 
ts  indented  by  a  series  of  sounds  closely  resembling  the  fjords  of 
Norway,  the  mountains  rising  precipitously  from  a  great  depth 
of  water  to  a  height  of  several  tnousand  feet,  and  being  clad  with 
forests  and  seamed  by  waterfalls,  the  whole  forming  scenery  of 
the  (grandest  description. 

The  climate  of  N.  Z.  necessarily  varies  much  according  to 
latitude  and  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  but  as  a  whole  de- 
lerredly  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  salubritv.  At  the  sea-coast 
frost  and  snow  never  continue  throughout  toe  day.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  N.  Island  is  57*,  and  that  of  the  S. 
Ifland  52*,  that  of  London  being  51*.  The  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  the  maximum  of  119  inches  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  S. 
Island  to  the  minimum  of  25  inches  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  same 
aland,  the  average  for  the  entire  colony  being  54  inches.  The 
healthiness  of  the  climate  is  largely  owing  to  the  strong  winds 
which  are  everywhere  common. 

N.  Z,  possesses  magnificent  forests,  producing  excellent  timber, 
of  which  the  best  b  that  of  the  cdebrated  Kauri  Pine  (q.  v.). 
The  ondergrowth  is  exceedingly  dense.  The  hills  are  every- 
where covered  with  abundance  of  long  coarse  grass,  which 
aflbrds  pasture  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  the  Phormium 
(q.  v.),  formerly  called  N.  Tm  flax,  grows  wild  up  to  1500  feet 
tbote  the  sea-leveL  The  indigenous  fauna  of  N.  Z.  included  no 
aammals  save  a  small  species  of  rat  now  extinct,  and  two  kinds 
of  bat,  besides  several  species  of  scab  and  whales  in  the  adjoin- 
ing teas,  which  iwarm  with  fish  of  fine  quality.  The  avifauna 
of  the  country  ia  extremelv  interesting,  indudmg  many  species 
Dot  found  elsewhere^  as  well  as  the  singular  forms  of  bird  life  re- 
prexnted  by  the  Apteryx  (q.  v.),  Dinomis  (q.  v.),  and  Notomis 
(q.  v.).  Snakes  are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  colony  contains 
00  creature  more  poisonous  than  the  mosquito  save  a  very  rare 
species  of  spkler  \Latrodtetu$  katipo)  whose  bite  sometimes  re- 
iuits  fatally. 

N.  Z.  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  M  found  in  pay- 
able quantities  in  the  districts  of  Otago,  Westland,  and  Nelson 
in  the  S.  island,  and  Auckland  in  the  N.  Island,  but  for  some 
reus  gold-mining  has  been  a  declining  industry.  In  1876  the 
ookmy  exported  318,367  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  ;f  1,268,559,  and 
the  total  Quantity  exported  up  to  that  date  since  gold  was  first 
diKOTcred  in  1857  was  8,277,31 1  ox.,  of  the  value  of /'32,278, 1 14. 
Of  this  amount  3,584,179  oz.,  valued  at  ;f  14,077,688,  were  ex- 
ported from  Otago.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  man- 
ganese are  also  found  in  the  colony,  and  are  begmning  to  be 
worked.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  form  of  titaniferous 
iron  sand  on  the  sea-shore  of  1  aranaki  (N.  Island),  and  in  beds 
of  haenutite  ore  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  S.  Island,  but 
s«  yet  these  riches  are  practically  untouched. '  Coal  is  widely 
distributed,  but  in  many  parts  is  of  an  inferior  brown  description. 
On  the  W.  coast  of  the  S.  bland,  however,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Grey  and  Buller  rivers,  coal  of  the  best  quality  b  found  in  inex- 
hanstible  quantities. 

Notwithstanding  its  mineral  wealth,  N.  Z.  b  still  in  the  main 
t  pastoral  and  agncuUural  country.  In  1875  there  were  in  the 
colony  11,705,000  sheep,  495,000  cattle,  124,000  pigs,  and 
lo^ooo  hones ;  and  ia  1876  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 


54,01,5440  lbs.,  valued  at ^f  3,395,816.  In  February  1877  there 
were  2,682,758  acres  of  land  under  crop,  of  which,  however, 
2,202,644  acres  were  in  sown  grasses.  The  area  under  cereals 
was  352,470  acres.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  for  export  b  rapidly 
increasing  with  the  spread  of  railways,  and  that  of  oats  as  mpidly 
decreasing.  The  exports  of  preserved  meats  and  dressed  phor- 
mium fibre  are  both  much  less  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  from  N.  Z.  in  1876  amounted  .to 
;f5,626,333,  and  the  total  imports  for  the  same  year 'to 
;f6,9Q4,889.  The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th 
June  1877  was  ;f 3,06 1, 594,  and  thepublic  debt  of  the  colony  at 
the  same  date  was  ;f  20, 895, 3 1 1.  There  were  then  212^  miles 
of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the  N.  Island,  and  647]^  in  the  S. 
Island,  while  274  miles  were  in  course  of  construction. 

Audcland  was  the  capital  of  N.  Z,  until  1865,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Wellington  on  account  of  its 
central  position ;  but  Dunedin  b  much  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  colony.  The  pop.  of  N.  Z.  at  the  end  of  1876 
was  estimated  at  399.075,  exclusive  of  the  Maoris  (q.  v.),  or 
native  inhabitants,  who  numbered  (1874)  45,470.  N.  Z. 
was  discovered  and  named  in  1642  by  the  JDutch  navigator 
Tasman.  It  was  next  vbited  in  1769  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
subsequently  explored  a  great  part  of  its  shores.  In  1814 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  station  at 
the  Bay  of  Islands  (q.  v.),  and  soon  afterwards  trade  with  New 
South  Wales  commenced.  The  first  regular  settlement  was 
made  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1840,  and  the  first  governor 
was  appointed  in  the  same  year.  As  settlement  progressed,  the 
colony  was  in  course  of  time  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
provinces,  as  ibllows  : — In  the  North  Island — Wellington, 
lounded  in  1840  as  already  stated;  Auckland,  established  by 
Governor  Hobson  in  the  same  year ;  Taranaki,  founded  by  the 
N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1841 ;  and  Hawke's  Bay,  separated 
from  Wellington  in  1 858.  In  the  South  Island — Nelson, 
founded  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1841 ;  Otago,  founded 
by  an  assocUtion  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1048 ;  Canterbury,  founded  in  1850  by  an  association  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  ;  Marlborough,  separated  from 
Nelson  in  i860 ;  and  Westland,  separated  from  Canterbury  (in 
the  first  instance  as  a  county)  in  1866.  Stewart's  Island  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Otago.  Each  of  the  provinces  had 
a  lieutenant-governor,  termed  a  superintendent,  and  a  Provincial 
Council,  besides  sending  representatives  to  the  general  legisla- 
ture; but  the  provincial  system  was  abolished  in  November  1876, 
and  a  system  of  counties  establbhed  in  its  place.  The  colonv  b 
now  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  bv  the  Crown,  witn  a 
Minbtry  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  or  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment, which  consists  of  the  Legblative  Council  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  meml^rs  of  the  former  are  nominated, 
and  those  of  the  latter  elected  by  the  constituencies  See  Tfu 
Official  Handbook  of  N,  Z.  (Lond.  1875),  The  Australian  Hand- 
book for  1877  (Lond.  1878),  Transactions  of  tke  N,  Z.  Institute^ 
vols.  I  to  9  (Well.,  N.  Z.,  1869-77),  and  works  enumerated  under 
Maorl 

Kew  Zealand  Flax.    See  Phormium. 

Kezt  Friend  b  in  English  law  the  person  through  whom  an 
infant — that  is,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21 — sues  at  law.  The 
father  is  usually  tiie  N.  F.,  but  any  one  may  be  so  whom  the 
Court  may  consider  able  to  be  responsible  for  costs. 

Kext  of  Kin  is  a  legal  phnue,  denoting  those  that  are  nearest 
to  a  person  in  relationship  oy  blood.  The  wife  of  a  testator  is 
not  included  in  the  meaning  expressed  by  this  phrase,  she  not 
being  a  blood  relation,  non  affinis,  sed  causa  affinitatis. 

Key,  Michael,  a  famous  French  marshal,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  was  bom  at  Sarlouis,  January  10,  1769.  He 
received  a  moderate  education,  acted  for  two  years  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  entered  the  army,  December  6,  1788.  By 
1794.  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  earned  for 
himself  the  name  Indefatigable^  by  his  bold  assaulU  upon  the 
Austrians  with  a  corps  ol  500  men  out  of  the  armv  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  N.  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Macstricht  (November  4,  1794),  was  severely  wounded  at 
Mainz  (December  2),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture 
of  Altenkirchen  (December  16,  1795),  and  was  raised  to  the 
posiUon  of  General  of  Brigade  after  the  battle  of  Forcheim 
(August  ^  1796).    Next  year  he  took  part  in  several  combats 
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of  Konyunjik  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul. 
See  Layard's  N.  aftd  its  Remains  (Lond.  1 851)  and  N,  and 
Babylon  (1867),  and  George  ^m\\\C^  Assyrian  Discoveries;  an 
Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  an  the  Site  of  N,  during 
1873  and  1874  (Lond.  1875). 

Ningpo',  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Chi-Kianjj,  on  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  .ind  loo  S.  of 
Shanghai.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  populous  plain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  15  feet  high  and  nearly  6  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  There  are  many  large  and  splendid 
temples,  and  a  hexagonal  tower  of  eleven  stories,  160" feet  high, 
mounted  by  a  spiral  flight  of  steps.  The  manufacture  of  silks, 
cottons,  woollens,  and  salt  is  considerable,  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  yields  a  large  quantity  of  green  tea,  rice,  and  the  produce 
of  the  mulberry  and  tallow  trees.  In  1874  in  the  direct  trade 
with  foreign  countries  (including  Hong  Kong),  the  exports 
amounted  to  /"2052,  and  imports  to  ;£^534,576,  while  in  the  trade 
with  the  Treaty  Ports  the  value  of  imports  was/"  1, 664, 2  68,  and 
of  exports /'2, 1 5 1, 825.  As  much  as  ^2,541,077  of  the  latter 
trade  (imports  and  exports)  was  carried  on  in  native  vessels. 
The  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  ;^627,322, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  to  >f 63,41 1.  In  1873  there 
entered  the  port  253  foreign  vessels  of  174,977  tons  (41  British 
of  I7»57^  tons),  and  cleared  253  of  175,444  tons  (43  British  of 
17,813  tons).  Pop.  500,000.  N.  was  one  of  the  five  Treaty 
Ports  opened  26th  August  1842,  and  has  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  mission  stations. 

Nin'ian,  St.  (the  St,  Ringan  of  Lowland  Scotch,  and  Trinyon 
or  Triman  of  the  North  Country  dialect)  was  bom  of  royal  paren- 
tage on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.  Of  studious  and  ascetic  habits,  he  was  fired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  by  way 
of  the  Gallican  Alps,  and  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  his  homeward  journey  N.  paid  a  visit 
to  St  Martin  at  Tours,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  founded 
the  'Candida  Casa,*  or  church  of  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire, 
dedicating  it  to  St.  Martin,  who  had  just  died  (397).  Later,  N. 
laboured  successfully  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Southern  Picts, 
and  in  432  (according  to  the  BoUandists)  died,  '  perfect  in  life 
and  fidl  of  years,'  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  church  at 
Whithorn.  His  festival  falls  on  the  x6th  September.  Though 
the  facts  of  his  life,  as  well  as  indep)endent  testimonies,  show  that 
Christianity  existed  in  Scotland  prior  to  St.  N.,  yet  his  aposto- 
late  is  the  ^rst  distinct  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
And  even  of  N.  himself  we  can  gather  little  that  is  definite 
from  the  Latin  life  by  St.  Ailred  (bom  XI09,  died  1166),  which, 
while  good  in  style,  is  almost  worthless  as  an  historical  record. 
See  Bishop  Forbes*  Life  of  St.  N.  in  vol.  v,  of  The  Historians 
of  Scotland  i^dXxi.  1874). 

Ninon  de  Lenclos.    See  Lenclos. 

Kintli,  in  Music,  a  dissonant  interval  one  octave  higher  than 
the  second,  from  which  it  differs  in  harmonial  and  contrapuntal 
treatment. 

Ni'obe,  daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Tavgete  or  the 
Hyad  Dione,  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  King  of  Thebes,  to  whom 
she  bore  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  the  number  of 
her  children,  she  exulted  over  Leto,  who  had  only  two — Apollo 
and  Diana.  These,  indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all  the 
children  of  N.  Nine  days  they  lay  unburied,  but  on  the  tenih 
they  were  interred  by  the  gods.  N.,  who  had  gone  to  Mount 
Sipylus,  mourning  the  loss  of  her  offspring,  was  changed  into 
stone,  and  even  in  that  form  continued  to  feel  her  sad  bereave- 
ment, and  to  give  tearful  expression  to  her  woe.  The  story  of 
N.  and  her  children  was  a  favourite  subject  with  ancient  artists. 
Some  of  the  figures  in  the  celebrated  group  found  at  Rome  in 
1583  and  now  preserved  in  Florence,  exhibit  the  highest  phases 
of  ancient  art. 

Nio1>ium  or  Colum'bium  (symbol  Nb,  atomic  weight  94), 
a  rare  metal  obtained  from  American  columbite,  and  first  dis- 
covered in  1 801  by  Hatchet,  though  for  lon^,  upon  the  authority 
of  Wollaston,  it  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Tantalum  (q.  v.), 
a  metal  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  associated.  The  oxide 
(NbjOs)  is  an  acid,  and  forms  niobatcs  with  strong  bases.  The 
chloride  (NbCU)  and  oxycliloride  (NbOCla)  are  converted  by 
water  into  the  oxide. 


Niort,   a   town   of   France,  capital   of  the  departmeot  d 
Deux -Sevres,    on   the    Sivre  •  Niortaise,    49  miles  S.W.  of  , 
Poictiers  by  raiL     It  contains  the  churches  of  Ndtre-Dame  tsA 
St.  Andr^  (restored  1858-61),  an  H6tel-de-Vaie  (formerly  the 
palace  of  Eleanor,  Plenry  II.'s  queen),  the  remains  of  the  casile 
m  which'Madame  de  Maintenon  was  bom,  a  prefecture,  theatre,  , 
public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  museum,  &c.    Glove-maicing 
employs  xooo  artificers,  and  other  industries  are  mirket-gutlen- 
ing,  tanning,  dyeing,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  blouses,  hosiery, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  oil,  glue,  &c     Pop.  (1872}  17,47a   | 
Annexed  to  England  from  X154  to  1224,  N.  was  captured  by 
the  Black  Prince  (1356),  but  retaken  by  DuguescUn  (1373). 

Ni'pa,  a  genus  confined  to  one  species,  N.fruticans^  a  pain- 
like  plant,  common  in  the  seaside  marsh  lands  of  the  E.  Indies 
The  creeping  stem  bears  tufts  of  leaves  which  often  grow  more 
than  20  feet  m  length,  and  are  much  used  for  thatching.  Tlie 
fmit  consists  of  one-seeded  drupes  aggregated  into  large  heads ; 
their  kernel  is  edible.  From  the  spadix  a  toddy  is  obiame-i, 
convertible  into  a  syrup,  sugar,  and  an  intoxicating  spirit  Nipi- 
dites  are  the  fossil  representatives. 

Nipon',  or  Did  Nipon'  {ue,^  'land  of  the  rising  son*),  the 
native  name  of  Japan  (q.  v.). 

Nipple,  the  name  given  to  the  prominence  on  which  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  milk-glands  of  Mammalia  open.  N.  may 
be  altogether  wanting  in  some  Mammals  {e.g..^  Omitkcrhynckui 
(q.  v.),  and  Echidna)^  while  in  the  nearly  allied  Marsupialia  (q.  t.^, 
represented  by  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies,  the  nipples  ve 
exceedingly  long,  and  are  adapted  to  attach  the  immature  yocn^ 
securely  to  the  parental  body  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  The  N.  i^ 
never  single,  although  an  odd  number  may  be  found  (as  in  sox* 
opossums).  In  the  kangaroos  four  nipples  exist  Eight  N. 
arranged  in  a  circle  are  developed  in  the  Marsupial  genus  Pk^i- 
cogale.  Each  N.  may  be  perforated  by  one  canal  or  duct  only— 
as  in  pigs,  Ruminants,  and  whales.  In  horses  and  apes  eidi 
teat  is  traversed  by  two  canals ;  Rodents  and  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals have  five  or  six  ducts  opening  in  each  N. ;  while  m  ele- 
phants, Marsupialia,  and  Primates  (Qoadntmana  and  maa, 
numerous  milk-ducts  open  in  each  teat.  For  Diseases  of  the  N. 
see  Mammary  Gland,  Diseases  of. 

Nirva'na  (=  'blown  oat,  extinguished,*  derived  froa  a 
Sanskrit  root.  In  Pali,  the  classical  langnage  of  Boddhtsm,  it 
becomes  niMna),  the  ideal  state  of  consummatioQ  in  whxb 
the  purified  soul  of  the  good  finds  its  destined  deliverance,  boM 
in  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  systems  of  religious  philosophy.  In 
accordance  with  the  pure  theism  of  the  early  Hinda  writing 
N.  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  Brahma,  the  kIi- 
existent  cause  of  the  universe,  from  which  it  originally  emanatd-, 
and  in  which  it  finds  an  eternity  of  bliss.  On  the  other  hAoi 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  preserved  dck 
purely  in  Ceylon,  necessarily  leads  to  the  logical  condosioo  tiut 
N.  is  absolute  annihilation,  the  cessation  of  the  long  trsin  ci 


vidual  existence.'  For  a  summary  of  the  views  contained  is 
Buddhist  literature,  and  of  those  held  by  modem  Ejiropcw 
critics,  see  Professor  Childers*  Pali  Dictionafy,  stth  voe,  Nii>i><inA9i 
(vol.  i.  I>ond.  1875),  and  Rhys  Davids  in  the  C^niem^irj 
Rrcie7v  for  January  1877. 

Nisce'mi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisctta,  fin?'^ 
situated  in  a  fertile  district,  1 1  miles  from  the  T^heniin  isfX 
has  corn  and  oil  mills,  and  some  remains  of  anaent  dweU>n^ 
Pop.  (1874),  10,750. 

Nis'ibis  (the  Nasibitta  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  AnH 
Ni5ibin)y  an  ancient  town  of  N.  E.  Mesopotamia,  00  the  n»rt 
Mygdonius  (Aram.  Mygdan\  and  in  the  province  of  My?i'  "'-^ 
from  which  it  was  nam^  by  Seleucus  Nicator  *  Antiochc«i  Mt^- 
doniae.*  Founded  by  the  Armenians  before  the  time  of  Aict- 
ander  the  Great,  N.  was  during  the  last  150  yean  i-C.  Oie  res- 
dence  of  the  Armenian  kings,  from  whom  it  was  talcea  6S  *c. 
and  held  for  a  time  by  Lucullus.  Deserted  by  the  Anocnufl-- 
it  was  seized  in  the  1st  c.  A.  D.  by  the  Paithiaiiib  after  vo.^ 
subjugation  by  Trajan  it  came  under  the  Roiiiaii&  It  *v  ',. 
centre  of  the  great  Jewish  in:»urTection  about  13a  Bern^  «q^ ' 
iniporUut  as  the  chief  seat  of  Syrian  leaiuiog,  iclijpooi  a^^j 
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thfory.  His  views  have  been  adopted  by  Miillenhoff  (1855), 
Lutencron  (1856),  and  Pasch  (1863) ;  and  opposed  by  Holtzmann 
( 1S14),  Zarncke  (1855),  and  Fischer  ( 1 8 1(9).  Of  translations  may 
be  noticed  Simrock's  (1827),  Scherr's  (i860),  and  Bartsch's  (1867), 
md  the  most  recent  editions  are  by  Bartsch  (Leips.  1875),  and 
Kcrardi  (Hann.  1875).  For  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
rubj^ct  see  H.  Fischer's  Dii  Forschungen  uber  das  N,  seii  K, 
Lcukmatm  (Leips.  1874). 

Vics'a,  or  Nice,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E.  point 
of  Lake  Ascania,  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  in  the  4th 
c  B.C,  and  named  by  Penliccas,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
.V.  in  honour  of  his  wife.  AAer  the  foundation  of  the  Latin 
rr.pire,  N.  was  from  i2o6  to  1261  the  seat  of  a  Greek  empire, 
founded  by  Theodore  Lascaris.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1330. 
Isnik,  which  marks  its  site,  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 
In  Church  history  N.  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  yfrj/  CEcu- 
menical  Council  (A.D.  325)  over  which  Constantine  the  Great 
presided,  and  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arius  (q.  v.)  were  con- 
demned. The  Seventh  Oecumenical  (?)  Council  was  also  held 
bere,  A.D.  787,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and 
established  image  worship.  See  COUNCIL;  ICONOCLASTS; 
Image  Worship  ;  and  Nicene  Creed. 

VicaragfuA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Honduras  £.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  58,167  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop. 
250,000,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  Indians  and  mestizoes. 
Tne  eastern  portion  of  N.  forms  the  Mosquito  Coast  (a.  v.) ;  the 
vestem  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cordilleras  ana  by  a  vol- 
anic  range,  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of 
10-20  mUes,  and  rising  in  Coseouina  to  3835  feet  Between 
these  ranges  are  the  Lakes  N.  and  Managua.  The  chief  rivers 
art  the  Estero  Real,  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Coco, 
E^condido,  and  San  Juan  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  With  a  soil 
of  extreme  fertility,  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
crewoods,  magniticent  pastures,  and  abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
aial,  and  other  minerals,  N.,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad 
cl.mate  and  shameful  misgovemment,  has  left  these  resources 
almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
b^-iKHiptcy.  In  1874  the  revenue  was  $595,100  and  the  ex- 
pend aure  $758,500,  while  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at 
$Q,  500,00a  In  1875  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Grey 
To  xn  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  harbour  of  the  republic, 
fourteen  vessels  of  3560  tons ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
$126,720,  of  the  exports  (india-rubber,  specie,  coffee,  oocoa-nuts, 
&c.  $302,723.  Managua  (q.  v.)  is  the  capital  The  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  the  exeaitive  is  vested  in  a  president, 
elected  for  four  years,  the  legislative  in  a  Senate  of  ten,  and  a 
Hjvc  of  Representatives  of  eleven  members.  Discovered  by 
Gii  Gonzalez  Davila  in  1521,  N.  broke  loose  from  Spain  (1821), 
and  has  since  been  the  scene  of  countless  revolutions.  In  the 
farly  part  of  1 876,  a  conference  that  met  at  Guatemala  to  confer 
en  a  scleme  for  the  union  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  since  then  N.  has  been  kept  on  a 
war  footing,  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  and  all  supplies  raised 
ht  forced  loans. — Lake  N, ,  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  is 
granted  from  the  Pacific  by  a  volcanic  range,  48  feet  high  at 
Its  lowest  and  4  miles  broad  at  its  narrowest  point  It  stands 
154  f«t  above  the  Pacific,  and  128  feet  above  the  Caribbean 
^ei,  is  140  miles  long  bv  40  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth 
^'f  So  feet.  Countless  islets,  on  which  idols  of  black  basalt  and 
^  her  Indian  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  stud  the  surface 
ot  the  lake,  which  has  but  one  outlet,  the  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
T  "n  ?  rirer  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  afier  a  course  of  more  than 
'00  miles,  the  average  depth  of  its  channel  being  17  feet,  and 
i^rms  the  basis  of  a  projected  ship-canal,  to  unite  the  Pacific 
2nd  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  length  of  which  would  be  i8i  miles, 
in  i  the  estimated  cost  $65, 722,00a 

Vicas'tro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Catanzaro,  28 


iprisoned  his  eldest  son  Heinrich  (1235). 
tre  'rade-centre  of  all  the  smaller  communes  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
tuftmia.     Pop.  (1874)  13,181. 

Vioc'ola,  PiBa'no,  was  bom  at  Pisa  (as  his  name  indicates) 
»Vcui  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c  All  we  know  of  him  is  de- 
nved  from  a  coaple  of  inscriptionsi  a  few  contracts,  and  a  legen- 

>.- 


dary  Life  by  Vasari.  A  few  ancient  sarcophagi  in  his  native 
town  seem  first  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  antique,  the 
spirit  of  which  he  taught  the  Italian  artist  to  blend  with  his  own 
observations  of  nature.  His  first  masterpiece  was  the  *  Bologna 
Urn '  (1231)  ornamented  in  bas-relief  of  such  dramatic  force  and 
noble  proportions  that  he  was  called  '  Niccola  of  the  Urn.'  In 
1 23 1  he  visited  Padua,  where  he  designed  the  magnificent  basilica 
of  St  Antonio,  only  finished!in  1407.  Venice  obtained  from  him 
the  beautifiil  'Church  of  the  Fran'  (1250),  Florence  that  of 
'  Santa-Trinita ; '  and  he  designed  '  San  Lorenzo*  at  Naples.  N. 
added  to  the  triumphs  of  his  '  Urn '  by  his  '  Deposition  from  the 
Cross'  (1235,  some  say  1237),  a  high- relief,  placed  over  a  door 
of  St  Martino  at  Lucca.  About  1260  he  executed  his  '  Pisan 
Pulpit,'  a  hexagon  of  marble  supported  on  nine  columns,  the 
sides  covered  with  mingled  bas-relief  and  detached  statuary,  the 
whole  distinguished  by  the  most  marvellous  freedom  of  design 
and  masterliness  of  execution.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
N.,  struggling  to  embody  Christian  ideas  in  the  forms  of  ancient 
art,  while  he  gained  breadth  and  force,  should  lose  the  subtle 
qualities  of  beauty.  His  heads  are  often  disproportionate  to  the 
bodies,  and  his  grouping  is  generally  crowded  and  clumsy.  His 
pulpit  in  the  Baptistry  of  Pisa  was  followed  by  a  similar  one  at 
Siena.  The  market-place  fountain  of  Perugia,  and  the  shrine 
of  St  Dominic  at  Bologna  are  also  specimens  of  his  work. 
He  died  about  1273.  N.  was  the  Phidias  of  Italy — the  father 
of  Renaissance  art.  His  son  Giovanni,  Andrea  Pisano,  and  the 
numerous  pupils  who  had  worked  fur  him  wherever  he  went, 
extended  his  principles,  seizing  not  only  upon  such  assistance  as 
the  antique  lent  them,  but  welcoming  eagerly  the  noble  Gothic 
architecture  which  had  just  then  accomplished  its  joumev  from 
the  dim  North.  An  exultant  eclecticism  soon  sprang  up  in  art ; 
and  almost  ere  the  bones  of  the  master  were  cold,  such  men  as 
Orcagna,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Michael-Angelo, 
had  travelled  far  on  the  road  he  opened  for  them.  See 
Lord  Lyndsay's  Sketches  cf  thi  History  of  Fine  Arts^  voL  it,  Rus- 
kin*s  Vai  (TAmo  (1874)1  ^^^  Symonds  Renaissance — The  Fine 
Arts  (1^77), 

Kiocoli'xii,  (Hovanni  Battista,  was  bom  of  noble  family 
at  San  Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  31st  October  1785.  He  became 
professor  of  history  and  mythology  at  the  Florence  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  acting  also  as  its  librarian.  In  1804  appeared  his 
poem  La  Pesti  di  Lrvomo,  N.  subsequently  wrote  the  frigidly 
classical  PolissenCt  Mcdcot  Ino  e  Temisto,  Edipo^  J  sette  a  Tebe, 
Matilda  ( 1 815),  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  Romantic  school, 
Antonio  Foscarini  (1827),  for  inherently  dramatic  interest  the 
best  of  his  works,  Lodovico  S/orzOf  Rosamonda  d* Jnghilterra^ 
BecUrice  CenHy  Agamemnone^  Arnaldo  da  Brescia^  Filippo  Strotn, 
He  died  at  Florence,  20th  September  1861.  His  most  success- 
ful drama,  Ncdmcco,  portrayed  the  story  of  Napoleon's  downfall, 
with  fictitious  names.  N.,  like  his  French  contemporary  Dela- 
vigne,  gained  the  public  ear  mainly  by  the  political  sentiments 
freely  expressed  in  all  his  pieces.  His  admirers  hoped  for  a 
national  poet  in  him,  but  nearly  all  he  wrote  is  dead  already. 
The  best  collection  of  his  trage<iies  is  that  in  3  vols.  (Capolago, 
1835.)  Professor  Corrado  GargioUi  of  Milan  began  in  1862  a 
complete  edition  of  N.'s  Opere,    See  the  Comhill  (voL  x.  p.  683). 

Nice  (It  Nizza\  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes 
France,  beautifully  situated  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Paglione,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  lulian 
frontier,  and  100  E.N.E.  of  Marseille  by  rail  The  broad  stony 
bed  of  the  Paglione  or  Paillon,  a  small  stream  frequently  dried  up, 
is  lined  by  handsome  quays  and  crossed  by  several  bridges.  To 
the  N.E.  of  the  town  rises  the  Castle  Hill,  320  feet  high,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in 
1706.  The  hill  is  now  laid  out  in  beautiful  grounds,  where 
palms,  oranges,  cypresses,  and  aloes  grow  profusely.  N.  has  a 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  marble  cross  commemorating 
the  meeting  of  Karl  V.  and  Fran9ois  I.  in  1538,  a  square  formed 
by  covering  in  the  Paglione  between  the  bridges  Vieux  and  Neuf, 
and  omamented  by  bronze  statues  of  Massena  (1867),  a  town 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  &c.  The  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
adjoining  the  Jardin  Public  on  the  W.,  wai  laid  out  by  English 
residents  in  1 922-24,  and  greatlv  extended  in  1862.  N.  is  the 
winter  rendezvous  of  invalids  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  from  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  town  is 
almost  desorted  in  summer.  The  mean  temperature  in  January 
and  Febroaxy  is  47*  F.,  in  March  52*,  in  April  58*.    Frost  is 
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or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Irish  peer  may  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  a  Scotch  peer  cannot  If  therefore  a  Scotch 
peer  be  not  also  either  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  one  of  the  lo  representative  peers,  he  cannot  sit  in 
Parliament ;  being  the  only  British  subject  who  is  so  disqualified. 
No  Scotch  peer  can  be  created  since  the  Union  in  1707.  A 
limited  creation  of  Irish  peers  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1801.  A  peer  cannot  lose 
his  nobility  except  by  attainder ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of 
Parliament  on  account  of  his  poverty.  If  accused  ot  treason, 
felony,  or  misprision,  a  nobleman  must  be  tried  by  his 
peers;  but  in  misdemeanours  a  peer  is  tried  by  jury,  like  a 
commoner.  Wives  and  widows  of  peers  have  the  rank  of  their 
husbands ;  but  a  woman  remarrying  takes  the  rank  of  the 
husband  of  the  remarriage,  if  her  rank  is  dependent  on  mar- 
riage. Unmarried  daughters  of  peers  have  the  rank  of  their  eldest 
brother  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

Noce'ra  del  Paga'ni,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Sal- 
erno, on  the  Samo,  2.z\  miles  S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  The  seat 
of  a  bishop,  it  contains  a  castle  (in  which  Urban  VI.  was  besieged 
by  Carlo  di  Durazzo,  1385)  and  fine  cavalry  barracks,  and  has 
important  cotton  manufactures  and  a  trade  in  cheese  and  cattle. 
Pop.  (1874)  13,149.  N.  (Lat.  Nuceria  Alfatema)  first  appears 
in  history  in  B.C.  315,  was  captured  by  Hannibal  (B.C.  216), 
and  derives  its  modem  affix  from  the  establishment  here  of  a  body 
of  Saracens  {pagani)  by  Friedrich  II. 

Noctilu'ca,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Prototoa  (q.  v.),  finding  its 
most  appropriate  place  amongst  the  Infusoria  (q.  v.).  It  re- 
ceives Its  name  from  being  the  cause  of  the  wtddydiffused  or 
gentral  luminosity  of  the  sea.  Existing  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  these  animalcules,  by  their  phosphorescent 
light  cause  scintillations  to  shoot  athwart  the  water.  N.  attains 
an  average  length  of  -^th  of  an  inch.  Its  body  is  somewhat 
kidney  or  peach  shaped,  and  has  a  central  groove,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth.  A  long  filament  or  tentacle 
is  situated  above  the  mouth,  and  there  is  a  single  vibratile  cilium 
by  means  of  which  the  creature  moves.  The  central  protoplasm 
of  the  body  is  connected  by  thread-like  processes  with  the  outer 
portion,  and  these  is  a  nucleus  or  endoblast  in  the  former.  The 
N,  has  amazing  powers  of  reparation  after  injury.  Reproduc- 
tion is  effected  by  fission  or  division  of  the  body,  by  internal 
division  or  segmentation,  and  after  conjugation.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  N,  tniJiaris^  which  is  abundant  in  most  seas,  and  which 
emits  its  light  by  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasmic  body. 

Noc'tum  (Lat.  *by  night*)  was  a  church  service  anciently 
celebrated  during  the  night,  the  name  being  afterwards  syno- 
nymous with  Matins  (see  Canonical  Hours).  The  name  is 
now  applied  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  to  each  of  the  por- 
tions containing  nine  psalms  into  which  the  Psalter  is  divided, 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Breviary  to  each  of  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  service  of  Matins  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

^  Nodd'y  (Anous  stolidus\  a  species  oi  Natatorial  ox  swimming 
birds,  mostly  inhabiting  tropical  regions,  found  plentifully  in  W. 
Australian  coasts,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  It  attains 
a  length  of  14  or  15  inches,  and  is  of  a  dark  or  dusky  brown, 
the  top  of  the  head  being  buff-coloured,  and  the  bill,  legs, 
and  feet  black.  The  N.  is  a  dull  bird,  settling  on  ships  and 
allowing  itself  to  be  readily  captured.  It  is,  however,  a  skilful 
fisher.  Its  nest  is  rudely  constructed,  and  is  placed  either  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  water  or  on  a  low  bush.  The  eggs,  which 
are  dark  orange,  are  three  in  number,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
palatable. 

Kodes,  in  the  theory  of  sounds,  are  the  points  of  a  vibrating 
system,  at  which  the  vibrations  are  insensible.  The  simplest 
example  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  stretched  cord,  which  if  gently 
plucked  at  the  centre  will  vibrate  as  a  whole  to  its  fundamental 
note.  If  it  be  plucked  at  a  fourth  of  its  length  from  either  end, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  middle  point  be  kept  steady  by  contact 
with  a  stationary  object,  the  cord  will  vibrate  in  two  segments, 
and  will  have  three  N.,  one  at  the  centre  and  the  others  at 
the  ends.  The  musical  note  emitted  in  this  latter  case  will  be  an 
octave  higher  than  in  the  former,  and  by  varying  the  position  of 
the  node  or  N.  the  various  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note 
are  obtained.  Any  arbitrary  vibration  of  a  stretched  cord,  such 
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as  in  bowing  a  violin  string,  generally  results  in  the  prodactioa 
of  the  higher  harmonics  to  tlie  fundamental  note,  and  thus  alter- 
ing  the  quality  of  the  sound.  In  such  a  case  there  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  superposition  of  systems  of  N.,  each  system  being  coq- 
nected  with  a  particular  harmonic  In  an  organ  pipe  there  I 
are  also  N.  or  regions  of  rest,  the  positions  of  whicli  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pipe.  In  an  open  pipe  the  princi- 
pal node  is  at  the  centre,  the  regions  of  greatest  agitauos 
t)eing  the  two  ends.  In  the  clos^  pipe  the  node  is  at  the 
closed  end.  Hence  in  a  closed  pipe  the  distance  from  node  to 
node  is  twice  its  own  length,  ancl  therefore  double  the  distance 
from  node  to  node  in  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  dimensions,  aivi 
therefore  a  closed  pipe  gives  a  note  an  octave  lower  than  the 
note  which  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length  gives.  In  the  case 
of  vibrating  plates  or  surfaces  the  N.  are  ordmarily  lines  curved 
or  straight 

In  astronomy  the  N.  of  a'jplanet's,  satellite's,  or  comet's  orbit 
are  the  two  points  in  which  tne  orbit  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  node  at  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  S.  to 
the  N.  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  ascending  node,  the 
opposite  one  the  descending.  The  longitude  of  the  ascending 
node  is  one  of  the  Elements  (q.  v.)  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  is 
subject  in  all  cases  to  a  regular  and  continuous  variation  which 
is  the  result  of  the  perturbing  action  of  the  other  planets.  Set 
Precession. 

Nodes  are  swellings  which  occur  on  bones,  and  are  formed 
of  thickened  and  inflamed  periosteum,  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bones  by  febrinous  effusion.  N.  are  usually  the  result 
of  syphilis,  struma,  and  rheumatism,  and  they  are  roand  and 
small  like  a  half  marble.  The  first  sjrmptoms  are  pain  in  the 
parts,  aggravated  by  heat ;  swelling  and  apparent  softening  of 
the  affected  bone.  The  treatment  consists  in  general  constiiu- 
tional  remedies,  appropriate  to  the  cause,  combined  with  counter 
irritation.  Iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  opium  acts  bene- 
ficially in  both  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  N. 

No'dier,  Charles,  a  French  author,  was  bom  at  Besan^LO 
29th  April  1780,  received  a  liberal  education  in  classics  and  the 
older  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Amis de la  Constitution  Society  in  1792,  before  which  hedelitrered 
a  most  precocious  speech.  His  studies  now  took  a  wider  direction, 
and  after  serving  for  a  year  or  two  as  librarian  in  his  native  pbce 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  some  weak  imitalioni  of 
Goethe's  IVerther,  In  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  joumaiusni, 
being  in  turns  Republican  and  Royalist  His  literary  actinry 
was  immense,  including  works  of  archaeology  and  grammar,  Uit 
his  historical  accounts,  even  of  contemporary  events,  were 
singularly  mendacious.  In  1823  he  was  api)ointed  librariaa  of 
the  Arsenal,  where  he  gathered  round  him  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  Romantic  schooL  Between  that  pencKi 
and  his  death  at  Paris,  27lh  January  1844,  N.  continued  i^ 
pour  forth  history,  romance.  Souvenirs^  and  Melanges  which. 
though  written  with  elegance,  are  of  no  permanent  value,  bee 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  LittSraires^  voL  ii. ;  Wey,  Viede  C  X 
(Par.  1844),  and  Mme.  Menessier-N.,  C,  N,,  Episoda  d  S^- 
vaiirs  de  sa  Vie  (Par.  1S67). 

Nodosa'ria,  a  gentis  of  Foraminifera  (q.  ▼.)  having  a  Ico^ 
shell  resembling  a  beaded  rod  in  shape,  but  with  the  6r-t 
formed  chambers  or  segments  larger  than  the  last  N.  kisfi^^ 
a  familiar  species,  derives  its  name  from  the  small  processes  :h^' 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  shell.  N.  is  one  of  the  A>- 
thalamous  or  *  many-chambered  *  foraminifera,  the  new  chiai- 
bers  being  formed  by  a  process  of  budding  or  gemmation. 

Nogent-Ie-Botrou,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmer/. 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  on  the  Huisne,  39  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mars 
by  rail.  It  contains  three  churches,  the  Ch&teaa  de  St  Jeia 
(once  the  residence  of  Sully),  and  tanneries  and  candle  fee- 
tones.     Pop.  (1872)  5884. 

« 

Noilfl  are  the  short  fibres  separated  firom  the  'topi*  or  lon^ 
fibres  in  the  combing  process  in  the  alpaca,  mohair,  auad  worsin: 
manufactures.  They  are  used  for  felting,  and  are  also  woTcn  1:? 
in  inferior  cloths. 

Kola,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  provioce  of  Caseiii.  l"**  *  * 
valley  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines,  13  miles  K.  I-  ^ 
Naples.    The  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  ralnablc  co..e^ 
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I  it  Gmtoe^GcMttt  de  Lauttume,  and  Netu  Ziiruher  ZtHung  are 

imoog  those  most  extensively  read. 
>     Denuaik.— About  200  papers  are  published  in  this  little 
'  coostij.   The  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  Berlingske  TuUnde 
^fcuDded  in  1749).  is  a  semi-ofiicial  organ. 
Norway  and  Swedin. — ^Among  Die  more  prominent  papers 
.'  ut  MvrpiMaddyAfUnbladeti  Christianiaposien^  Bergens  Tuiende 
(Bcn^Rs),  and  D^gcns  Nyheier  and  Aftenoladei  of  Stockholm. 

TdULiy.— Sa<£  N.  as  are  published  in  Turkey  are  mainly 
\^^\itd  in  Constantinople.  Lit  Courrier  d'Ortent,  Bassiret^ 
^oiuAWy  and  Levant  Herald  (English)  may  be  mentioned. 

GB£ECt.~The  principal  papers  are  the  Mtssager  etAthenes  and 

\\a  Hermofoiu  of  Syra. 

•     Asia.— In  China  the  King  Chan  (Court  Transcripts),  known  to 

I  Ear^>eans  as  the  Pehin  Gatettt^  an  official  compilation  of  news, 

ts  dicuJated  amoi^;  the  officers  of  state  in  different  parts  of  the 

crripirc  A  similar  journal  exists  in  Japan.  The  Shanghai  Herald^ 

C'itta  Mad  (Hon?  Kong),  and  Japan  Herald  (Yokohama),  are 

veil-known  English  N.  in  that  part  of  the  world.     The  Friend 

I  »f  India  (Serampore),  Tintes^  Telegrafh,  and  Gasette  (Bombay), 

lid  Englishman    (Calcutta),    are    leaders    in    Anglo-Indian 

jotmalism.    Hickin/s  Gazette  (1781)  was  the  first  Anglo-Indian 

I  (aper.    Until  1835  the  press  in  India  was  under  a  censorship, 

!  and  the  control  of  the  E.  India  Company,  but  in  that  year  all 

mtncdons  were  removed. 
j     AusTtALiA  has  a  rising  and  energetic  press,  including  the 
I  Argus,  Age,  and  Herald  (Melbourne) ;  the  Herald  and  Empire 
'  sSjdoey),  &c    In  New  Zealand  the  Santhem  Crwi,  New  Zea^ 

tandGaitte,  ftc,  are  published. 
I     South  Ajiirica  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  though  few 
/  are  of  cosmopolitan  importance.    Brazil  has  60^  and  Peru  40 
'  diilies. 

North  America. — ^The  United  States  has  been  more  prolific 
I  of  X.  than  any  other  country.    The  earliest  American  newspaper, 
htiiith  (keumences  both  F^eign  and  Dtmestich^  was  published  by 
I  Bl  Hanis  at  Boston,  September  25,  1690^  but  was  immediately 
nppressed.       It  was  followed  by  the  Boston  News  Letter^   a 
I  weekly  paper,  1704-76.    The  New  York  Gazette  (1725)  was 
the  fint  newspaper  issued  in  that  city.    In  1776,  37  papers  were 
m  existence,  all  of  which  were  weeklies,  with  Uie  exception  of 
•  Uk  semi-weekly    Advertiser   of    Philadelphia.       The    Daily 
AJirrtiser^  started  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  the  first  daily 
riper  in  the  U.S.      The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  oldest  of 
:^»ent  New  York  journals,  was  established  in  1797.    In  the 
jear  1800,  the  number  of  N.  in  the  States  was  200 ;  in  1828  it 
^td  increased  to  852.    A  table  is  given  in  Rowell's  American 
Xrptfaper  Dtrectory  (New  York)  for  1874,  giving  the  number 
of  N.  then  published  in  the  States  as  678  daily  and  5554  weekly, 
And  m  British  America,  46  daily  and  315  weekly.    The  same 
work  for  1875  gives  a  list  of  506  journals  in  N.  America,  with 
as  average  circulation  each  of  over  5000,  of  which  123  (17  daily) 
were  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  44  (i  I  daily)  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  50  (7  daily)  in  Boston.     The  great  variety  of  sects 
io  America  occasions  a  vast  quantity  of  religious  papers.     337 
j'nimali  were  printed  in  German,  27  French,  26  Scandinavian, 
2j  SpaaUh,  8  Dutch,  2  lulian,  5  Welsh,  4  Bohemian,  2  Polish, 
and  I  Portuguese  in  the  year  1875.     Foremost  in  popular  favour 
ind  in  ctrcniation  in  America  is  the  New  York  Herald,  estab- 
lished in  1835  ^7  ^^^  ^^  J*  ^*  Bennet,  as  a  2  cents  paper. 
The  price  was   afterwards  raised    to  4  cents.      Under   the 
aasagement  of  J.  G.  Bennet,  Jr.,  the  present  proprietor,  the 
paper  has  attained   a  circulation  of  65,000  (1875).    It  is  the 
ofgin  of  no  political  party.     Nopaper  in  the  world  surpasses 
tt  m  enterprise   or  audacity.     The  successful  mission  of  H. 
M.  Stanley,  at  the  escpense  of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  look 
(or  Dr.  Livingstone  deserves  commemoration,    llie  New  York 
Triknne  (edited  by  Horace  Greeley  1841-72,  circulation  44,000 
n  1875)  comes  next  in  importance.    Under  Greeley  it  was  always 
able,  high-toned,  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  always  consistent 
it  is  as  vigoroas  as  ever  under  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  but  is 
no  longer  a  vehicle  of  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  alisurd 
crotdtcts.     The  New  York  Times,  the  organ  of  the  extreme 
rrpttblicans  (foonded  in   1850,  circulation  42,000),  Thi  Sun 
(price  2  cents,  circulation  1 19,792),  and  the  Evening  News  (i  cent, 
circulation  ia7»36o)  are  among  the  most  popular  journals.    The 
Iforld  (Democratic,  i860)  aira  Evening  list  (iSoi)  have  more 
literary  finish  than  most  c^  their  contemporaries.     Mr.  W.  CuU 
Icn  Biyant  edited  the  latter  paper  for  many  years.    The  A'ew 


York  Graphic  (1873)  w<»  the  first  attempt  at  a  daily  illustrated 
^per.  Ten  New  York  papers  form  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  which  collects  news  at  an  annual  expense  (1875)  o^ 
about  $1,000,000.  Harper's  Weekly  and  the  New  York 
Ledger  have  each  an  enormous  weekly  circulation.  The 
Nation  is  an  admirable  critical  journal,  the  Saturday  Review  of 
America.  The  leading  paper  of  Ph iladelphia  is  the  jiblic  Ledger, 
started  in  1836  at  i  cent.  It  was  the  first  papar  to  use  the  Hoe 
machine  (1844).  Its  present  (1877)  proprietor  is  G.  W.  Childs, 
its  price  2  cents,  and  its  daily  circulation  90,000.  Its  printing- 
office  is  the  finest  in  the  U.S.  The  Boston  Herald  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  are  important  and  influential  N.  The  type 
used  in  American  journals  is  not  so  large  or  so  clear  as  in 
British  papers.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  press 
is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  but  its  progress  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  At  present  the  American  press  faithfully  reflects 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
most  energetic  but  not  the  most  cultivated  press  in  the  world.  If 
energy  continue,  culture  will  come.  The  most  popular  papers  in 
Canada  are  the  Toronto  Globe  and  the  Montreal  IVitness,  29 
out  of  75  newspapers  published  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  in 
the  French  language. 

References, — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  see  The 
Fourth  EstaU,  by  F.  Knight  Hunt  (Lond.  1859),  History  ofBri- 
tishJoumcUism,  by  A.  Andrews  (Lond.  1859),  and  The  Newspaper 
Press,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  (Lond.  1 871). 

Lefws  Regarding  N.  in  Great  Britain. — ^I'he  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Copyright  (q.  v.)  apply  to  articles  published  in  N. 
They  belong  to  the  proprietors,  who  have  paid  for  them.  But  if 
a  contribution  be  gratuitous,  probably  it  will  be  held  to  belong 
to  the  author.  The  Goodwill  (q.  v.)  of  a  newspaper  is  property 
transmissible  to  heirs ;  and  if  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
carrying  on  a  newspaper,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
the  surviving  partners  refuse  to  buy  the  deceased's  share,  then  it 
must  be  otherwise  sold  on  behoof  of  his  representatives. 

Kew  Styla    See  Calendar. 

Newt,  a  name  given  to  various  vertebrate  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Amphibia  (q.  v.).  The  newts  are  'tailed' 
amphibians  or  Urodela — that  is,  the  tail  with  which  the  young 
N.  or  tadpole  is  provided  persists  throughout  life.  In  the  frogs 
and  toads,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  abortive.  The  newts, 
like  all  other  amphibians,  possess  gills  in  early  life.  As  adult 
life  b  attained,  the  gills  are  cast  off,  and  these  animals,  even 
ahhough  inhabiting  water,  breathe  exclusively  by  lungs.  The 
newts  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  ponds.  The  common  N, 
{Triton  cristestus)  is  a  little  lizard-like  creature,  having  a  blackish 
body  marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  male  bears  a  crest  along 
the  back.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects,  &c. 
Another  species  is  the  marbled  N.  {Triton  marmoratus)  of  S. 
Europe,  which  has  a  body  olive-brown  above  with  whitish  mark- 
ings. The  smooth  N.  {Lissotriton  punctatus)  is  not  so  exclu- 
sively aqimtic  as  the  species  previously  mentioned.  It  may  be 
found  often  far  removed  from  water.  It  has  a  smooth,  non- 
warty  skin,  and  is  smaller  than  the  common  N.  The  colour  is 
brownish-grey  above  and  a  bright  orange  on  the  under  parts, 
the  belly  being  marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  average 
length  is  3i  inches.  The  N.  is  (contrary  to  popuKir  belief)  quite 
innocuous.  It  is  noted  for  an  extraordinary  facility  in  replacing 
or  reproducing  members  that  have  been  destroyed. 

Kew'tonu  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Charles 
River,  8  miles  W:  of  Boston  by  rail,  contains  27  churches, 
several  libraries,  and  the  large  Baptist  seminary  known  as  the 
N.  Theological  Institution,  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
numerous  factories.     Pop.  (1870)  12,825. 

Newton,  Sip  Isaac,  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  8  miles  S. 
of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  December  25,  1642  (old 
style).  He  seems  to  have  early  displayed  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  after  being  educated  at  Grantham  school,  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  entering  Trinity  College  in  i66a  When  he  firat 
apphed  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  mathematics  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  no  question  that  before  the  end  of  1666  he 
had  aiscovered  the  Binomial  theorem,  esUblished  the  principles 
of  his  method  of  fluxions,  and  demonstrated  from  KepWs  laws 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  held  the  planets  and  sun  tocether 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1667,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1669.  Before  this  he  had 
sj^eculaled  uixjn  the  identity  of  the  terrestrial  force  of  erevitv 
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Noznu'rors  comprehended  the  Episcopalian  party  which 
declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at 
their  coronation.  Holding  that  passive  obedience  was  due  from 
subject  to  sovereign,  they  preserved  their  allegiance  to  James  II. 
Soncroft  the  Primate,  eight  bishops,  and  400  of  the  inferior 
clergy  were  among  the  original  recalcitrants,  and  (February  i, 
1691)  being  still  obstinate,  he  and  five  of  the  bishops  were  de- 
prived of  their  sees.     See  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

Non-BieB'idence,  in  Englbh  ecclesiastical  law,  is  the  offence 
committed  by  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  unduly  absenting 
himself  from  the  place  of  it.     i  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  regulates  the 

f)enalties  for  N.-R.  An  incumbent  absenting  himself,  without 
eave  from  his  bishop,  for  more  than  three  months,  but  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  forfeits  one-third  of  the  annual  income. 
An  absence  of  from  six  to  eight  months  causes  a  penalty  of  one- 
half  of  the  income ;  of  one  year,  three-fourths  of  the  income. 
Certain  officials  are  exempted  by  the  Act  I  and  2  Vict  c.  107 — 
heads  of  collep;es  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  head  masters  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  &c. 

Non-Suit,  an  English  law  term.  When  a  plaintiff  in  a  jury 
trial  so  chooses,  he  may  allow  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  defendant.  He  is  then  said  to  be  non-suited. 
He  may  bring  a  new  action  under  a  N.-S.,  but  he  must  first  pay 
the  costs  of  the  previous  one. 

Noofkas,  or  Ahts,  the  name  of  the  Indians  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  comprising  the  Ahts  proper  (3500)  who  inhabit  the  W. 
shores  of  the  island,  the  Quakewith  (3000),  scattered  along  both 
sides  of  this  island  and  on  the  mainland,  and  the  Cowichans  in 
the  E.  of  the  island,  numbering  7000.  The  Cowichans  have  been 
partly  civilised  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  is  10  miles 
long,  and  has  a  breadth  of  500  yards. 

Nord,  the  most  northerly  department  of  France,  extends  be- 
tween the  Belgian  frontier  and  the  departments  Pas-de-Calais 
and  Aisne,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  25  miles  on  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Area,  2193  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  1,447,764.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt,  Sambre,  Scarpe,  &c.  The  surface  is 
flat  except  in  the  S.,  where  the  chief  height  is  Mont  Cassel, 
361  feet  nigh.  Along  the  coast  the  surface  is  in  great  part 
marshy,  lying  little  if  at  all  above  the  sea-level,  but  is  main- 
tained in  an  arable  state  by  a  system  of  drainage  called  IVatter- 
ingues.  Other  parts  of  the  country  are  regulated  in  drainage 
by  a  system  of  canals,  windmills,  and  dykes,  under  government 
care.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beetroot,  rye,  hops, 
and  garden  fruits.  A  large  amount  of  dairy  produce,  and  of 
mutton,  wool,  &c.,  is  sent  to  the  Paris  markets.  N.,  part  of 
the  old  province  of  French  Flanders,  is  next  to  that  of  the 
Seine  the  most  populous,  the  most  advanced  in  education,  and 
commercially  the  most  prosperous  among  the  departments  of 
France.  Lille  is  the  capital,  and  other  towns  are  Douai,  Cam- 
brai,  Dunkerque,  and  Valenciennes. 

Nord'cap,  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Europe,  under  71* 
1 1'  40"  N.  lat.,  situated  on  the  Norwegian  island  of  Magero,  is 
formed  of  three  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  1020  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mean  temperature  is  at  freezing  point.  To  the  S.E., 
on  the  Varangerfjord,  is  Nordkyn  or  Kynrodden,  the  farthest  N. 
point  on  the  Continent 

Nor'den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  a 
canal  16  miles  N.  of  Emden,  and  2 J  from  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  The  industries  are  brewing,  distilling,  boat-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  yam  and  tobacco.  In  1871,  1372  ships  of 
25,352  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  N.  Pop.  (1875)  ^199. 

Kord'enskjdId,  Nils  Adolf  Erik,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
naturalist,  bom  i8th  November  1832  at  Helsingfors,  where  his 
father  was  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  same  science  at  Stockholm  in  1858.  After  accompanying 
(1858  and  x86l)  the  two  expeditions  to  Spitsbergen  led  by  Otto 
Torell,  he  himself  led  two  others  (1864  and  1868),  in  the  first  of 
which  he  descried  Gillisland,  marked  on  the  maps  as  King  Carl's 
Land,  and  in  the  second  reached  81*42'  N.  lat,  tlie  highest  point 
hitherto  gained  by  sea.  During  these  voyages  N.  fixed  astro- 
nomically the  position  of  eighty  places  in  the  Spitzbergen  Archi- 
pelago, and  made  valuable  geological  and  other  collections.  In 
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1870  he  visited  Greenland,  whose  inland  ice  he  Inverted  finber 
north  than  any  previous  explorer,  and  discovered  in  the  S.  of  DisQ) 
Island  the  three  largest  meteoric  stones  yet  found— 5, 10^  asd  15 
tons'  weight  respectively.  See  his  Redogorelse  for  en  exptditm 
till  Grmland  aar  1870  (Stockh.  1871).  In  1872  he  led  thefiith 
Swedish  Arctic  expedition.  With  Lindstrom,  Stuxberg,  2nd 
others,  N.  left  Tromso,  8th  July  1875,  made  scientific  rcMaicha 
on  Novaia  2^mlia  from  23d  June  to  2d  Augost^  paised  the 
Yugor  Strait  into  the  Kara  Sea,  reached  the  month  of  tlK 
Yenissei  on  the  15th  August,  sailed  up  that  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  travelled  overland  to  St  Petenhuig,  having 
opened  the  passage  to  the'  Siberian  rivers,  and  proved  that  tlic 
Kara  Sea  was  not  a  'great  ice-house.' 

Nor'demey,  one  of  the  E.  Frisian  islands,  included  in  tb« 
Prussian  province  of  Hannover,  lies  in  the  North  Sea,  4^  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  coast  of  £.  Friesland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
at  low* water  by  passable  sands.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2) 
miles  ;  area,  5^  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1875)  769.  It  is  sarroonded 
by  rows  of  white  sand-hills^  some  of  which  are  53  feet  high,  and 
between  them  are  little  vsdleys  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  inha- 
bitants occupy  a  little  village  in  the  S.W.  comer,  andlnre  br 
fishing  and  receiving  visitors.  N.  is  the  oldest  {since  1797^ 
and  most  frequented  sea-bathing  place  on  the  German  coast  of 
the  North  Sea.  On  the  W.  the  island  is  protected  by  masonry 
and  dykes  against  storms,  which  carried  away  considerable  tracts 
in  1855  and  1858.  During  the  bathing  season  (15th  July— 15'^ 
October)  N.  is  in  regular  communication  with  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Emden,  Geeste-miinde,  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Nordeo. 

NordliauBen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
lies  among  the  S.  offsets  of  the  Harz,  on  the  Zoige,  a  smill 
affluent  of  the  Helme,  50  miles  W.  of  Halle  by  rail  It  conssts 
of  an  old  or  upper  town,  with  a  Rathhaus  and  three  squares, 
a  new  or  lower  town,  and  several  suburbs.  N.  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathecfral,  6  other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  Real- 
SchuU  of  the  first  rank.  The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of 
brandy  (50  establishments),  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  chemi- 
cals, oil,  tobacco,  cottons,  woollens,  and  leather,  iron-roondin^. 
and  brewing.  There  is  large  trade  in  cattle.  The  Emprea 
Adelheid  here  founded  a  monastery  in  943.  In  1220  N.  became 
a  city  of  the  Empire,  fell  to  Prussia  in  1802,  was  joined  to  West- 
phalia in  1807,  and  in  181 5  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1875)  20,183.  See  Girschner,  Al  und  Umgegeni  (NordL 
1866). 

Ndrdlingen,^  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  00  the 
river  Eger,  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Stuttgart  by  rail  It  is  sar- 
rounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  XatkhmSy  aUo 
a  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  one  of  which  ii  a  good 
specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style;  N.  mana&ctores  machinery, 
linens,  woollens,  and  carpets ;  tanning,  brewing,  and  a  txadr  la 
cattle,  feathers,  and  com  are  also  carried  on.  Fopk  (iS75^ 
7079  (f  Protestants).  Here  Ferdinand  of  Austria  defialed  iMh 
and  7th  September  1634)  a  Swedish  army  under  Bemhaid  oi 
Weimar.  See  Mayer,  Die  Stadi  N, ,  ihr  Ltbm  uM  iku  XwH' 
im  Lichie  der  Voriai  (Nordl.  1876). 

Nore,  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  3  mHesK.E  ^ 
Sheemess,  is  marked  by  a  floating  light  33  feethi^  pbwed  there 
in  1 734.  The  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  the  fleet  sUtioned  at  the 
N.,  May  27,  1797,  blocked  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  and  wis 
only  suppressed  June  13,  when  several  of  the  mutineen  (iDcItu!- 
ing  the  ringleader,  Richard  Parker)  were  executed  at  Sbecroa^ 

Nor'folk,  a  maritime  county  in  the  E.  of  England,  bonwin: 
N.  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Suffolk,  and  W.  bjr  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln.  Area,  21 16  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1871),  ^'^M^^ 
The  coast-line  (about  90  miles)  is  generally  low,  and  subject  to 
great  encroachments  by  the  sea,  but  by  means  of  embtnkroeciJ 
upwards  of  4000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  ^^-'- 
(q.  V.)  since  1850.  The  surface  is  uniformlv  level,  and  ihf 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  great  Bf  d  •-♦ 
Level  (q.  v.).  N.  is  watered  by  the  Yare  (52  miles),  with  itt 
affluents  the  Wensum  (47),  Waveney  (49),  and  Burc  (S0\  w^ 
by  the  Ouse  (q.  v.)  and  its  tributaries.  Improved  farromj  wj 
effected  an  immense  change  in  this  county,  which  a  centn/y  s^ 
was  more  than  one-half  barren  heath.  In  1876  Ibeit  «»« 
449,758  acres  under  com  crops,  206,445  under  green  crop*. 
169,311  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  m  rotation,  234-**^ "" 
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peimancnt  pastare,  and  44(25 1  woods.  There  were  also  60,020 
lioi9e%  105,699  cattle,  661,104  sheep,  and  85,888  pigs.  The 
c&icfoops  are  borle/,  wheat,  turnips  and  swedes,  mangold, 
Mts,  and  bean&  The  N.  breeds  of  cobs  and  cart-horses  have 
long  been  famous.  Six  members  are  retnmed  to  Parliament. 
Norwich  is  the  capital;  other  towns  are  Yarmouth,  Ljnn,  Thet- 
ford,  and  East  Dereham.  See  F.  Blomefield's  Hutory  ofN.  (il 
rob.  LoikL  1805-10). 

Norfolk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia,  U.  S.,  is  situated  on  the  Eliza- 
beth RiYcr  (an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay),  7  miles  N.£.  of  Ports- 
moath,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  numerous 
churches  and  public  buildings,  two  theatres,  twelve  banks,  and 
tea  newspapers  ;  and,  as  the  largest  naval  station  in  the  Union, 
possesses  a  diy-dock  (construct^  at  a  cost  of  $974,536),  four 
building-slips,  and  a  navy-yard  of  109  acres.  The  imports  (re- 
tamed  with  those  of  Portsmouth),  amounted  in  1875  to  $18,929  ; 
the  exports  to  $5*243,986;  and  there  entered  the  two  ports 
24  vessels  of  13,299  tons,  and  cleared  106  of  49,332  tons.  The 
manu&ctures  are  unimportant.    Pop.  (1870)  19,229. 

Vorfolk  Island  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  29*  3'  S.  lat, 
167*  58' E.  long.,  1050  miles  N.E.  of  Sydney,  and  is  a  depen- 
dmcy  of  New  South  Wales.  The  island  measures  5  miles  in 
length  by  2|  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  8007  acres. 
The  coasts  are  bold,  and  there  is  no  safe  anchorage.  The 
ttlaod  is  hilly,  "well  watered,  and  fertile,  producing  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  profusion,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cereals.  The  magnificent  N.  L  pine  {Araucaria  excelsa)  is 
a  striidng  object  in  the  landscape.  N.  I.  was  discovered  by 
CsDtain  Cook  in  1774,  and  was  a  British  penal  settlement  from 
1788  to  1807,  and  again  from  1825  to  1855.  In  1856  thedescen- 
daots  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  were  removed  from  Pitcaim 
IsUnd  (q.  v.)  to  K»  I.,  and  still  form  about  half  of  its  popula- 
tion of  60a  N.  I.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  missionary  Bishop 
of  Melanesia  (q.  ▼.),  and  has  a  college  for  training  Melanesian 
yoQths  as  teachers  and  missionaries. 

Vor^io  Aljw.    See  Alps. 

Vor'nial  BohooU.  See  Training  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

Vor'mazi  Az^ohitecttire,  otherwise  known  as  Earlier  or 
R^Mind- Arched  Gothic,  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  the  Ro- 
msoesoue,  which,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the 
time  01  the  Conquest  (1066),  had  a  brief  but  vigorous  existence 
in  that  country  till  the  dose  of  Henry  II.  's  reign  (11 89),  or  at  latest 
till  that  of  Stephen  (i  154).  Previous  to  the  Norman  period  there 
slready  existea  in  England  that  style  of  architecture  knovm  as  the 
Sixon ;  but  as  this  had  merelv  been  derived  from  the  Continent 
by  a  rude  imitation  of  the  styles  prevailing  there,  the  difference 
between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  is  not  generic,  the  latter  being 
at  once  a  grander  and  more  elegant  development  of  those  prina- 
pies  which  in  ihe  former  found  rude  and  incomplete  expression. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  is  massive  simplicity.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  early  Saxon  churches  was  that  of  the 
B&sihca,  a  simple  oblong,  with  a  portico  and  ambulatory.  The 
outer  wsdls  were  of  immense  thickness  and  had  no  buttresses, 
the  fnllars  were  very  short  and  massive.  Already  during  the 
rtign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  however,'  the  intimate  connec- 
tioa  snbsisttng  between  the  English  and  Norman  courts,  and  the 
introduction  of  Normans  into  the  highest  stations  of  the  English 
Cborch,  produced  an  imitation  of  the  Norman  style,  to  be  seen 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  and  in  that  of  St  Peter  at 
Gloncester,  both  erected  during  this  period,  and  prepared  the 
«ty  for  its  complete  adoption.  In  N.  A.  the  rounded  arch  and 
circttlar  pillar  are  still  preserved,  and  in  both  it  and  the  Saxon  there 
is  a  total  abaenoe  ot  pediments  and  pinnacles,  tabernacles,  or 
aicbes  with  canopies ;  but  the  windows  of  the  Norman  edifices 
are  somewhat  enlarged,  the  colunms  are  higher  in  proportion  to 
(heir  diameter,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  mouldings 
cover  what  in  the  Saxon  style  are  plain  snrfisces.  The  principal 
change  noticeable  in  N.  A.  is  the  loftiness  of  the  interior,  which 
now  consists  of  a  triple  range  of  (i)  pierarch,  (2)  triforium,  and 
(3)  clcrestocy.  Though  this  complex  arrangement  of  the  arch 
naiks  an  entire  de^tfture  from  the  Grecian  style,  it  was 
not  till  the  Later  or  Pointed-Arched  Gothic  period  that 
in  its  cmjpjf^ment  a  true  union  and  harmony  of  parts  was  at- 
tained. The  principle  of  verticality,  which  the  arcn  had  intro- 
•hiced  was  as  yet  in  the  N.  A.  only  displayed  in  the  augmented 
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height  of  the  building.  There  is  no  subordination  or  coimection 
of  the  parts.  The  string-courses  which  separate  the  pier-arches 
from  tne  triforium  and  the  latter  from  the  clerestory  are  un- 
broken, while  the  arcades  of  the  two  latter  frequently  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  range  of  the  pier-arches.  The  principal 
kind  of  exterior  decoration  on  a  laige  scale  employed  in  N.  A.  is 
that  called  arcades,  which  consists  merely  in  covering  the  surface 
with  tiers  of  small  columns  and  arches,  these  tiers  often  rising 
above  one  another  to  a  considerable  height  Good  examples  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  two  transept  towers  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  front  of  Castle  Acre  Priorv,  the  Tower  of  • 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  the  S.W.  wing  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  the 
front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  general  plan  of  Norman 
churches  there  is  no  essential  variation  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment (See  Church.)  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
although  traces  of  N.  A.  are  scattered  all  throughout  the  king- 
dom, there  are  few  structures  which  retain  this  style  throughout, 
and  do  not  exhibit  additions  of  later  date.  Besides  the  edifices 
above  mentioned,  the  best  specimens  of  N.  A.  are  to  be  found 
in  the  older  portions  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Ka> 
Chester,  Chidiester,  Norvrich,  "Windiester,  Peterborough,  and 
Oxford  Cathedrals. 

Nor^mandy,  an  old  province  of  France,  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  Picardy  and  Ile-de-France, 
and  S.  by  Orleanais,  Maine,  and  Bretagne,  had  an  area  of 
11,397  sq.  miles,  and  was  subdivided  (1790)  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Seine- Inf<^rieure,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvados,  and  Manche. 
Rouen  was  the  capital.  The  Gallia  Lugiutunsis  IL  of  the 
Romans,  and  later  a  portion  of  Neustria,  N.  received  its  name 
from  the  Northmen  (probably  Danes),  after  Charles  the  Simple, 
by  the  Peace  of  St.  Clair-sur-Epte  (912),  had  ceded  to  Rolf 
the  Ganger  the  land  lying  between  the  Seine,  Epte,  and 
sea.  Though  to  their  French  neighbours  the  Northmen  (now 
Normans)  were  still  'pirates  and  heathens'  till  the  close  of 
the  loth  c,  yet  under  Rolfs  grandson,  Richard  the  Fearless 
(942-996),  they  gradually  adopted  French  Christianity  and 
feudalism.  The  old  Norse  freedom  became  extinct ;  the  Norse 
language  survived  only  at  Bayeux  and  in  such  local  suffixes 
as  gardy  tot^  and  huf  (by) ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Bee  was  but 
one  of  the  countless  monasteries  that  arose  throughout  the  land. 
William  Uie  Conqueror  (q.  v.),  the  seventh  dukfc,  united  N.  with 
England  (1066) ;  from  him  it  was  wrested  by  Robert,  his  eldest 
son  (1077),  to  be  reannexed  by  Henry  I.  (1105) ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  John,  Philippe  Auguste  laid  claim  to  it  as  a  fief  of 
France,  and  con(}uered  it  (1203-4).  After  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  N.  was  agam  held  by  Fjigland  from  141 7  till  1450,  when 
the  last  foot  of  Norman  ground  was  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Cher- 
bourg (August  12)  to  Charles  VII.  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
See  Palgrave's  History  of  N,  and  England  (4  vols.  18^1-64) ; 
Freeman's  History  0/ the  Norman  Conquest  (5  vols.  1867-76) ; 
and  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Through  N.  (1874). 

'Noms  (Old  Norse^  NonUr),   See  Northern  Mythology. 

Kon/ifltown,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  and  in  a  rich  farming  and  mining  district  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia  by  rail,  Gas  seven  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  several  large  ironworks,  three  blast-furnaces  and  rolling* 
mills,  &C.  There  are  here  published  three  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  10,753. 

Norrlcoping^,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  Ian  ofLinkoping, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Motala  (here  crossed  by  four  bridges) 
and  the  Baltic  bay  Braaviken,  89  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm  by 
rail.  It  is  r^;ularly  built  and  has  wide  streets,  the  finest  of 
which  contains  a  statue  of  Karl  XIV.,  modelled  by  Schwan- 
thaler.  There  are  three  churches,  of  which  St  Olaf 's  is  the 
most  noteworthy.  N.  is,  next  to  Stockhohn,  the  most  important 
manufacturing  town  in  Sweden.  The  chief  manubctures  are 
cloth,  cottons,  hosiery,  lucifer  matches,  tobacco,  flour,  leather, 
soap,  and  oil.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  new  docks 
are  being  constructed.  Copper,  iron,  corn,  and  wood  are  the 
chief  exports.  To  the  N.  are  the  large  ironworks  and  cannon- 
foundry  of  Finspaang.  In  1604  N.  was  the  seat  of  a  diet  at 
which  Karl  IX.  resigned  the  Swedish  crown  in  favour  of  his 
son  Gustaf  Adol£    Pop.  (1874)  26,365. 

North,  Trederio,  Lord,  was  bom  April  la,  1732,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  travelled  for  three  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
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and  France,  and  on  his  return  to  England  entered  Parliament. 
In  1759  he  became  a  Commissioner,  and  in  1763  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  from  which  in  1769  he  passed  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (1770),  N.  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  his  period  of  office  was  marked  by  a  com- 
plete subjugation  to  the  will  of  George  III.  The  King  gradually 
absorbed  the  entire  patronage  of  Government,  and  attached  to 
his  cause  a  party  bound  by  the  ties  of  obligation.  N.  became 
*  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  king.*  He  obeyed  him  in  his  blind 
and  obstinate  policy  in  connection  with  America  until  he  was 
compelled  in  1 778  to  drop  the  claim  of  colonial  taxation,  and 
in  1782,  when  the  victory  of  Saratoga  alarmed  England,  he  re- 
signed his  of&ce  in  despair.  In  the  following  year  occurred  *  the 
most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in  our  history.'  N.  took  office 
with  Fox,  but  it  was  broken  up  in  a  few  months.  In  1789  N. 
made  his  last  public  appearance  to  combat  the  ministerial  project 
of  the  regency.  He  died  blind,  5th  August  1792.  N.  was  a 
cultivated,  good-humoured  man,  who,  if  he  had  acted  in  politics 
according  to  his  own  prevision  of  things,  would  not  have  been 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  English 
history.  See  Macaulay's  Chatham^  Lord  Brougham's  ^Va/^JW^T* 
of  the  Time  of  George  III.,  and  Correspondence  of  George  III. 
wiih  Lord  N,  (2  vols.  Lond.  1867). 

Northall'erton,  a  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wiske,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  York  by  rail.  It  contains  four 
churches,  a  grammar  school,  mechanics*  institute,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  an  Austin  priory  (1341), 
and  a  Carmelite  priory  (i354)«  Handloom  weavmg,  brewing, 
tanning,  and  brickmaking  are  the  chief  industries.  N.  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  5249.  At  Cowton 
Moor,  in  this  parish,  was  fought  the  *  Battle  of  the  Standard,' 
August  22,  1 138,  in  which  David  I.  (q.  v.)  was  defeated,  with  a 
loss  of  10,000  followers,  by  an  English  army  mustered  by  Arch- 
bishop Thorstan.  The  standard,  from  which  the  battle  got  its 
name,  was  a  pole  surmounted  by  the  consecrated  Host,  decked 
with  the  banners  of  SS.  Cuthbert  of  Durham,  Peter  of  York, 
John  of  Beverley,  and  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  and  fixed  in  a  four- 
wheeled  car. 

Northamp'ton,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of  Northampton- 
shire, on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Nen,  67^  miles  N.N.W.  of  London 
by  rail.  Of  its  seven  Anglican  churches,  the  chief  are  the  cmci- 
form  St.  Giles,  All  Saint's  (rebuilt  by  Wren,  1680),  the  round 
Templar  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  (restored  by  Scott,  1865),  and 
the  fine  Norman  church  of^St.  Peter's.  Other  buildings  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (designed  by  Pugin,  1864),  the  Gothic 
townhall  (1864),  Italian  corn-exchange  (1851),  county  hall, 
chapels,  barracks,  infirmary,  &c  The  principal  manufactures 
(which  have  grown  very  much  within  the  last  seven  years — 
1870-77)  are  boots  and  shoes  (employing  8000  men),  leatlier  (450 
men),  and  lace  and  hosiery  (260  women),  while  breweries,  malt- 
kilns,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  flour  and  paper  mills,  also  afford 
employment.  N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  (187 1)  45,080.  Burnt  by  the  Danes  in 
loio,  N.  was  the  scene  of  the  parliament  that  ratified  the  *  Treaty 
of  N.,' acknowledging  the  independence  of  Scotland  (1328),  and 
of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  Earls  of  March 
and  Warwick,  July  10,  1460.  In  the  nth  c.  it  had  a  strong 
castle  and  embattled  walls,  demolished  in  1662. 

Northampton,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield  by  rail,  contains  eight 
churches,  thirty-twoTschools,  six  banks,  the  State  lunatic  asylum 
(i8S5),  ancl  the  Clarke  Institution  of  Deaf  Mutes  (1867).  It  has 
two  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  sewing-machines,  cutlery, 
baskets,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  (1870) 
10,160. 

Northamp'tonBhire,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  E.  by  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford,  S.  by  IJuckingham  and  Oxford,  and  W.  by  Warwick. 
Area,  984  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  243,891.  The  surface  of  N. 
is  undulating,  rising  to  800  feet  in  Arbury  Hill,  near  Daventry. 
The  Nen  and  Welland,  its  principal  rivers,  have  a  respective 
length  within  the  county  of  60  and  50  miles.  Near  Naseby  also 
spring  the  Upper  Avon  and  one  head  of  the  Isc  N.  is  a  great 
grazing  and  dairy  district.  In  1876  there  were  177,773  acres 
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under  com  crops,  41,803  under  green  crops,  37,120  indovci, 
sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  277,199  in  permanent  pastanr, 
and  24,142  woods.  There  were  also  21,503  horses,  iio,i8S 
cattle,  514,758  sheep,  and  30,260  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  turnips,  swedes,  oats,  and  beans.  Boot  and 
shoe  making  forms  an  important  industry.  Four  members  art 
returned  by  this  county,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  North- 
ampton and  Peterborough.  Among  its  antiquities  are  Fotherm- 
gay  Castle  and  Burleigh  House. 

North  Ber'wick.    See  Berwick,  North. 

Northl}rook,  Thomas  Oeorg^e  Baring^,  Earl,  an 
English  and  Indian  statesman,  was  bom  in  1826,  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1846,  waspnvatc 
secretarv  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  Board  and  at  the 
Admiralty,  entered  Parliament  for  Penryn  and  Falmouth  in  ihe 
Liberal  interest  in  1859,  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India 
from  1859  to  1 86 1,  and  Under-Secretary  for  War  from  1 861  to 
1866.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
Baron  N.  From  1872  to  1876  he  filled  the  post  of  Governor* 
General  of  India,  and  was  created  earl  on  his  retom.  Kb 
period  of  office  was  marked  by  the  successful  stmj^le  with 
the  famine  in  N.  Bengal,  the  deposition  of  the  Guicowar  (q.  t.), 
and  the  auspicious  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  wai  his 
merit  to  bestow  special  attention  on  questions  of  finance  and 
internal  administration.     See  Baring. 

North'cote,  Sir  John,  an  English  politician  and  patriot, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and  was  boro  early  in 
the  17th  c.  He  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  the^vil- 
lage  of  Ashburton  in  1640,  and  from  the  first  was  one  of  the  smali 
party  who  sought  a  via  media  between  the  extremes  of  mooarchk 
absolutism  and  Puritan  despotism.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  sided  with  the  Parliament,  helped  to  organise  the  Devon- 
shire Militia,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  King  in  1642,  tooii 
part  in  the  defence  of  Plymouth,  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Modberry 
(27th  Feb.  1643),  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Royalistsin  1644,  boi 
was  soon  after  exchanged.  N.  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Cromwellian party  in  1646,  was  'secluded'  before  the  trial  of 
Charles,  was  passed  over  by  Cromwell  in  the  New  Commonion 
of  Peace  for  Devon  (1650),  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  dunng 
the  rule  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Coc- 
vention  that  restored  the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1676.  Durci; 
his  attendance  in  Parliament  he  made  notes  of  all  the  memonblc 
debates — those  on  ship-money,  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  the  Scots  articles,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  canons.  N.'s  valuable  Notebook  was  published  b? 
Mr.  Murray,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  in  1S77. 
— Sir  Stafford  Henry  N.,  eighth  baronet  of  the  o&me, 
was  bom  in  London,  27th  October  18 18,  and  educated  at  Bai- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  taking  a  first  class  in  dassics  and  a  thini 
in  mathematics.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847,  enterri 
Parliament  in  1855  as  a  member  for  Dudley  in  the  Consenrauve 
interest.  N.  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the 
latter  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  finance  is  a 
faithful  disciple  of  bis  great  master.  In  1859  be  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  ifl66  President  of  tbc 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1867-^  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  ani  a 
1874  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  post  which  he  still  (i^7^) 
holds.  N.  takes  a  deep  interest  in  art  and  education,  and  is « 
prudent  and  sober  legislator.  As  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  displays  good  sense,  and  is  not  deficient  in  spirit  ot 
courage,  but  he  lacks  the  artful  rhetoric  and  witty  cyniu^  ^ 
his  dextrous  predecessor. 

North-East  and  North-West  Passages  are  the  names 
given  to  the  sea-routes  which  lead  through  the  Arctic  watm  to 
the  regions  N.  of  the  Asiatico- European  and  American  coDimcnii 
respectively.  It  was  hoped  by  the  mercantile  powers  of  west?^ 
Europe  that  by  discovering  such  routes,  a  snorter  way  to  ih? 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  might  be  laid  open.  The usurptiw 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
trade  in  these  waters  roused  the  energies  of  the  northiTJ 
nations  to  search  for  new  passages.  In  the  end  of  ik 
15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  c.,  the  ▼oragci  i< 
Cabot,  Gomez,  Cartier,  Frobisher,  &c,  though  unsccost- 
ful  in  finding  a  N.W.  passage,  resulted  in  impoitast  geop* 
phical  discoveries  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  America.  J^< 
English  then  tamed  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a  N.t. 
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pastt|e,  and  despatched  three  ships  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Richard  Coancelor,  who  reached  the  S.  end  of  Nova 
ZcmbU  and  were  then  forced  to  return.  The  former  and  the 
crem  of  two  of  the  ships  were  frozen  to  death  at  the  mouth  of 
tbc  Dwina ;  Chancelor  made  his  way  to  Archangel.  Other  two 
exr editions,  under  Burroughs  in  1556  and  Pet  and  Jackson  in 
1580,  were  fitted  out,  but  beyond  extending  our  geographical 
knowledge,  did  nothing  towards  solving  the  problem.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  c.  the  Dutch  entered  the  field,  and  part  of  their 
sm&ll  fleet  managed  to  sail  through  the  Sea  of  Kara  to  the  Gulf 
of  Obi.  One  oitheir  ships,  under  Barentz,  reached  the  N.  end 
of  Nova  Zembla,  but  was  then  forced  to  return.  In  1597 
Barents  and  Ryp  made  further  attempts  in  this  direction,  dis- 
covering Bear  island  and  Spitsbergen,  and  sailing  round  the 
X.  £.  extremity  of  Nqva  Zembla.  Soon  after,  however,  Barents' 
ship  was  hemmed  in  and  crushed  by  the  ice ;  and  he  and  his 
companions  wintered  in  a  small  hut  erected  on  the  island.  In 
the  succeeding  spring,  after  a  journey  of  incredible  hardships,  to 
which  Barents  succumbed,  the  survivors  made  their  way  to  Lap* 
hod.  Later  attempts  to  find  an  open  passage  have  been  as  un- 
soccesifoL  The  first  to  round  Nova  Zembla  completely  was 
Karlsen,  a  Swedish  captain,  who  effected  it  in  1871,  and  who 
found  the  hut  of  Barentz  with  everything  in  it  exactly  as  it  had 
been  left  274  years  previous.  In  1870  the  locality  was  com- 
pletely explored  by  Charles  Gardiner,  an  English  yachtsman,  but 
the  hat  had  disappeared.  The  idea  of  a  N.E.  passage  is  now 
abandoned ;  for  even  could  a  vessel  manage  to  reach  Behring's 
Strait,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  time,  especially  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  Polar  research  has  been  busy,  however, 
io  the  latitudes  N.  of  Spitsbergen  during  recent  years;  and  certain 
emixxnt  geographers  regard  this  as  the  only  feasible  route  to  the 
N.  Pole,  'file  discovery  of  Franz-Josef  Land  bv  the  Austrian 
expedition  under  We^recht  and  raver,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  N.£.  passage,  deserves  a 
parsing  notice. 

The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  reach  the  Pacific  or  the  Pole  by 
the  North  Cape  revived  the  hope  of  discovering  a  N.  W.  passage. 
In  1585  some  London  merchants  sent  John  Davis  on  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  AY.  coast  of  Greenland.  He  made  in  all 
(hiee  different  voyages,  discovered  Davis  Straits  and  Cum- 
berland Island,  and  reached  a  latitude  of  7a*.  The  Muscovy 
Company  despatched  two  expeditions  in  1602  and  1606,  but  they 
filled  to  push  as  far  north  as  Davis.  In  1608  Hudson,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch,  explored  part  of  the  North  American 
coa>t,  discovering  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Bay  in  his 
saicb  for  a  western  passage  \  but  two  years  later  he  was  sent 
oot  igain  by  the  Ej^lish,  and  discovered  Hudson  Straits  and 
Kodson  Bay.  Sir  Thomas  Button,  Gibbons,  Bylot,  and  Baffin 
opened  np  the  intricate  system  of  straits  and  sounds  to  the  north  of 
Bntish  America  still  more  ;  and  their  efforts  were  well  supple- 
mented towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  by  Jens  Munk,  Vox, 
Midaieton,  Smith,  'Wood,  &c  After  1650,  no  further  attempt 
wu  made  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Meanwhile, 
howercr,  the  Russians  had  slowly  been  extending  their  power 
tools  Siberia,  and  had  been  gradually  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  its  geography.  Behring,  Tchiiikov,  Krupischev,  Kotzebue, 
Wnnglc,  Lutke,  and  others,  are  among  the  names  of  the  Arctic 
Dsvigators  of  the  i8th  c.  In  181 8,  search  for  the  N.W.  passage 
TO  resnmed  under  Sir  John  Ross.  We  cannot  do  more  than 
Mne  some  of  the  host  of  navigators  who  followed  : — Sir  Edward 
I'sny,  Admiral  Beechey,  Back,  Dease,  Simpson,  Rae,  Sir  John 
FnnUin,  Captain  Kellet,  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  Robert  M'Clure, 
Admiral  Ommancey,  Captain  Kennedy,  Sir  L.  M'Clintodc,  Sir 
£dwud  Belcher,  Lieutenant  Bellot,  Admiral  Inglefield,  Drs. 
Kane  and  Hayes,  and  Captain  HalL  By  their  discoveries  the 
Bcmerotts  islands  with  their  separating  straits  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  America  are  now  witn  tolerable  accuracy  laid  down  on 
on  maps.  The  N.W.  passage  discovered  by  M'Clure  is  be- 
tween Banks  and  Prince  Albert  Lands,  connected  with  Baffin's 
B&7  through  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  Barrow 
Stnit,  and  Lancaster  Sound.  (For  the  details  of  his  voyage  see 
M'Clurk.)  Captain  Hall  of  the  United  Sutes  pushed  his  way  far 
ttp  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  1871,  but  succumbed,  like 
Franklin,  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  His  grave,  at  a 
higher  latitude  than  had  ever  been  attained  before,  was  visited 
i&d  a  monument  erected  over  it  b^  the  Arctic  Expedition  fitted 
btttbythe  English  Government  m  1875,  and  commanded  by 
capuia  Nazts.    See  Polar  Research. 


If  or'them  Oir'oan  (Sarkdr  s  government,  province,  an 
administrative  division  of  territory  in  India  under  the  Moham- 
medans, now  obsolete).  The  N.  C.  were  five  in  number,  lying 
along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Deccan,  N.  by  Orissa,  and  S.  by  the  Camatic.  They  occupied 
an  area  of  about  30,000  sq.  miles,  and  having  been  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1765  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  The  term  C^ircar  is  in  universal  use  among 
the  natives  of  India  to  express  in  an  impersonal  and  fatalistic 
way  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Government. 

Northern  Hythol'ogy.  The  Mythology  (q.  v.)  of  the 
North  Teutonic  peo[>les  is  chiefly  known  from  the  literature  of 
the  remote  Norw^an  colony  of  Iceland  (q.  v.).  Thst  main 
source  of  knowledge  is  the  Eddas  (q.  v.).  In  these  we  are  told 
that  in  the  begiimtng  of  time  there  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  great 
abyss  Ginnungagap  a  region  named  Niflheimr  (q.  v.),  the  land 
of  mist  and  snow,  and  to  the  S.  Muspellheinur,  the  burning 
world,  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword  of  Surtr  against  all  who 
had  nolieritage  therein.  The  warm  winds  from  Muspellheimr 
meeting  the  cold  blasts  of  Niflheimr,  there  arose  an  immense 
giant,  Ymir,  and  from  the  melting  ice  came  forth  the  cow  Aud- 
humla,  who  produced  Buri  by  licking  the  rimy  rocks  of  Nifl- 
heimr. From  Buri  sprang  the  Xam  (q.  v.)  or  good  gods,  Odin,  Vili, 
and  Ve,  who  slew  Ymir  and  all  his  race  but  two.  These  were 
cast  down  to  Utgard,  and  became  the  first  pirents  of  the  evil 
race  of  the  Jotuns  or  frost-giants.  With  Ymir's  body  Odin 
built  the  world,  of  his  blood  he  made  the  ocean,  of  his  flesh  the 
earth,  of  his  bones  the  mountains,  of  his  hair  the  forests.  His 
skull  was  raised  aloft  to  be  the  firmament  of  heaven,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  formed  from  the  fires  of 
Muspellheimr.  Odin  the  Allfodr  now  created  the  first  two 
human  beings,  Askr  and  Embla,  giving  them  a  mortal  body 
and  an  immortal  soul,  and  placing  them  in  Midgard,  made 
of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir;  while  he  with  the  other  iEsir 
ascended  to  Asgard,  to  live  in  the  glorious  palace  of 
Valhalla.  The  whole  universe  rested  on  the  sacred  ash  tree 
Ygdrasil,  at  whose  root  sat  the  three  Nomir  or  goddesses 
of  fate,  Urd  ('what  has  passed')*  Verdandi  ('what  is  being 
bom'},  and  Skuld  ('what  is  to  come').  While  Odin  was  the 
All-father,  he  was  also  the  God  of  Batde  (Valfidr^  requiring 
bloody  sacrifices.  The  brave  who  fell  on  the  battle-field  were 
led  by  the  Valkyrjur  (q.  v.)  to  Asgard,  there  to  fight  every  day 
from  dawn  till  m<»l-time,  and  after  that  to  ride  back  to  Valhalla, 
and  sit  down  to  drink.  Those  who  died  of  disease  or  old  age 
went  to  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  but  murderers  and  perjured 
men  were  consigned  to  N^  a  hell  horrible  with  wattled  adders, 
from  whose  heads  poured  streams  of  venom,  in  which  these 
should  for  ever  wade.  After  Odin,  the  chief  JSmx  were  Frigga, 
his  wife,  who  knew,  but  kept  secret,  all  fate ;  Thor  (o.  v.)>  the  Thun- 
derer, his  first-bom  son ;  Bialder  (q.  v.),  the  Beautiful ;  Freyr  (q.  v.), 


Frcya  (q.  v.),  Brad  (q.  v.),  Tyr  (a.  v.),  Heimdall,  and  iEgir,  the 
god  of  the  sea.  The  fair-faced  Jotun  Loki  (q.  v.),  whom  Odin 
had  spared,  grows  up  and  renews  the  old  quarrel  between  the 


iEsir  and  the  frost-giants,  or  powers  of  evil.  The  latter  cannot 
prevail  while  Balder  lives,  but  Loki  eflects  his  death  by 
treachery,  and  falls  before  the  vengeance  of  Odin.  Yet  the 
foul  decxl  has  doomed  the  iEsir;  and  at  length  three  winters 
with  no  summer  in  heaven  bring  on  'the  twilight  of  the 
gods.'  Sun,  moon,  smd  stars  vanish,. the  heavens  are  riven, 
earth  quakes,  and  Fenrir,  wolf  of  min,  rushes  loose.  Surtr, 
the  pnmeval  god,  comes  forth  in  flames,  and  battle  stands 
on  tne  plain  of  Vigridr.  Freyr  falls  before  Surtr,  Thor 
slays  the  snake  of  Midgard,  but  dies  of  its  venom,  and  Odin 
b  devoured  by  Fenrir.  All  the  iEsir  fall,  the  fire  of  Surtr 
consumes  the  universe,  and  Ragnarok  is  complete.  But  at 
last  there  shall  rise  from  the  sea  a  new  earth,  ever  green  and 
fair,  and  the  JSaxx  shall  awake  to  new  life  and  gather  all  the 
worthy  dead  to  dwell  with  them  for  ever  in  the  hall  of  GimU, 
roofed  with  gold  and  fairer  than  the  sun.  N.  M.  bean  the 
stamp  of  the  scenery  and  the  race  among  which  it  arose.  The 
stem  northern  climate  with  its  '  melancholy  skies,'  the  short  dny 
and  sununer,  the  long  night  and  winter,  the  Viking  life,  and 
death  expected  every  moment  on  the  shore  or  the  ship's  deck, 
were  fit  conditions  lor  its  fostering.  Battle  is  its  central  idea ; 
the  gods  are  essentially  war  sods ;  the  warrior's  life  is  extended 
to  Valhalla.  It  could  not  have  the  rich  colour  of  the  Greek 
mythology  conceived  under  a  milder  and  brighter  heaven.    This 
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breathes  joy  in  life,  that  contempt  of  death ;  the  eods  fall  in 
Racnarok.  The  Greek  could  wish  for  no  better  world  than  that 
he  nad  ;  the  Northman,  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  fieured  to 
himself  a  better  and  more  glorious,  into  which  he  and  his  gods 
should  be  bom  again.  Greek  mythology  is  beautiful  in  detail. 
N.  M.  unfolds  itself  as  a  drama,  full  of  action,  with  the  most  im- 
pressive catastrophe.  See  Grundtvig,  Nordens  Myihologi  (Copenh. 
i8oS  and  1832);  Jakob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (2d  ed. 
Gott.  1843^6) ;  A.  Munch,  Nomuendenes  Gudekere  i  Hedenold 
(Christiania,  1847) ;  Keyser,  NarmamienerJieligitmsforfatning  i 
Hedtdommen  {id,,  1847) ;  Petersen,  Nordisk  Mythologi  (Copenh. 
1849) ;  Thorpe,  N.  M,  (Lond.  1851) ;  Mannhardt,  Die  GoUer- 
welt  der  Deutschen  und  Nordischen  Voiker  (vol  i.  i860). 

North'men,  or  None'men,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
general  European  name  for  the  people  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  Closely  akin  to  the  Jutes  and  Angles,  they 
were  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  Uie  Aryan 
race.  Their  early  history  is  traced  but  dimly  in  the  Eddas 
(q.  y.),  which  describe  society  as  divided  into  two  classes — 
(i)  the  unfiree,  and  (2)  the  idol  proprietors,  who  had  gauied 
individual  possession  of  the  lands  formerly  held  by  '  village  com- 
munities'  on  the  '  Mark '  system.  Feudal  aristocracy  there  was 
none ;  the  'things,'  or  village  assemblies,  administered  the  laws 
enacted  at  the  greater  '  things'  of  tribal  states,  and  over  these 
were  constitutional  kings,  usually  elected.  The  punishment  of 
crime,  left  to  the  individual  or  to  his  kith  and  kin,  was  either  by 
combat  or  fine  assessed  by  the  State.  For  the  religion  of  the  N. 
see  Northern  Mythology.  About  800  a.d.  a  social  convul- 
sion took  place,  through  the  great  chiefs  seizing  the  lands  of  the 
lesser,  ana  Europe  suffered  for  the  first  time  from  the  piratical 
inroads  of  the  dreaded  *  Vikings '  (vk-,  '  a  bay ').  Before  Harald 
Haarfager  (q.  v.)  in  Norway  and  Gorm  the  Old  in  Denmark 
forced  under  their  strong  rule  the  petty  princes  of  those  lands, 
promiscuous  pira^  was  an  honourable  pursuit,  but  the  new 
organisation,  which  enraged  the  chieftains  by  the  transfer  of  their 
fines  and  taxes  to  the  royal  coffers,  compelled  the  Vikings  to 
confine  their  marauding  expeditions  to  foreign  shores.  A  general 
exodus  of  the  N.  began,  and  plundering  incursions  were  suc- 
ceeded by  permanent  settlements.  In. England  the  inroads, 
beginning  in  787,  assume  this  second  phase  about  855.  North- 
umbria,  Mercia,  and  part  of  East  Anglia  were  seized  by  the 
Danes,  and  iElfred  was  glad  to  gain  respite  for  Wessex  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  in  878.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  in 
another  &  had  become  fused  in  the  common  mass  of  Englishmen 
under  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  (958),  leaving  traces  in  the  names  of 
many  places,  and  in  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Danelagu  ('  land 
of  Dane  law').  For  the  later  conquest  by  the  Danes,  see 
England.  Orkney  (q.  v.)  and  Shetland,  early  a  resort  of  the 
Vikings,  from  875  to  1355  owned  allegiance  to  the  Norweeian 
kings.  The  latter  part  of  the  8th  c  saw  the  half-decked  galleys 
of  the  N.  among  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  Keltic  legends 
call  them  Fingall  ('the  white  strangers'),  from  their  com- 
plexion, and  Dugall  ('  the  black  strangers '),  fh)m  the  iron 
mail  of  their  leaders.  Intermarriage  produced  a  race 
called  the  '  Gall-Gael,'  who  joined  the  N.  in  their  plunder- 
ings,  and  sacked  lona  in  795.  Before  900  a  naval  empire 
hi^  been  formed,  comprising  Argyllshire,  Man,  Anglesea,  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  by  rulers  called  the  Hy^ 
Ivar  ('  grandsons  of  Ivar '),  who  lived  now  in  Dublin,  now  in 
Man.  At  the  battles  of  Tara  (980)  and  ClonUrf  (1014),  the 
Irish  at  length  broke  the  power  of  these  Osttnen  ('Eastmen')  as 
they  were  called.  After  the  defeat  of  Magnus  of  Norway  in 
1098,  the  Isles  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  'Suderies' 
and  the  'Norderies'  (whence  the  name  'Sodor'  in  the  phrase 
'  Sodor  and  Man '),  S.  and  N.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point 
Aigyll  and  the  Isles  appear  in  the  12th  c.  under  a  chief 
named  Somarled,  and  in  the  X3th,  after  the  battle  of  Largs 
(1263),  were  ceded  to  Scotland  (1266).  The  N.  colonist 
the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland  (q.  v.),  and  from  thence  Green- 
land (q.  v.).  Rurik,  a  Swede,  called  in  862  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  founded  in  Russia  (q.  v.)  an  empire  ruled 
by  his  descendants  till  1598.  From  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
c.  the  Emperors  of  the  East  had  a  bodyguard  of  N.  known  as 
the  Varangians  (q.  v.).  In  the  weakness  of  the  later  Karolings, 
the  N.  became  the  scourge  of  North- West  Germany  and  Northern 
France,  and  from  843  to  860  bands  of  rovers  harassed  even  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  S.  France,  and  part  of  Italy.  '  Take  the  map,' 
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says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  '  and  mark  with  crossed  iwords  the  battles 
fought  by  the  pirate^  or  where  they  pillaged,  burned,  or  destroyed ; 
and  the  valleys  and  banln  of  the  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Moielle, 
Scheldt,  Meuse,  Somme  and  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Adoar, 
and  all  the  coasts  and  coast-lands  between  estuary  and  estnaiy,  all 
the  countries  between  river  and  streams  will  appear  bristling  is 
with  chevaux  tie /rise*  Their  numerous  settlements  toon  beaune 
merged  in  the  people  around  them.  That  of  Rolf  at  Rouen 
alone  survived,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy  (q.  v.).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  N.  as  a  race  that  on 
adopting  Christianity  in  their  new  homes  they  speedily  lost  their 
individiudity.  Vet  their  old  character  remained,  and  the  strength 
of  the  North,  impregnating  the  culture  of  the  South,  produced 
the  chivalrous  spirit  that  is  the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  Holy  Church,  whose  ofispring  was  the  Cmfiule& 
See  Depping,  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normamb 
(2  vols.  Par.  1826) ;  Palgrave,  History  of  Nomusndy  emd  England 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1832);  Strinnholm,  VUkingaige  der  Altm  Skandi- 
navier,  aus  dem  HckwediscMen  voh  Frisch  (Hamb.  1839) ;  \S'or* 
saae,  NormiEndene  i  En^and,  Skotland  og  Iriand  (Eng.  transL 
1852) ;  FergusoiH  The  N.  in  Cumheriand  and  WestmordanJ 
(Lond.  1856) ;  G.  W.  Dasent,  The  M  in  Iceland  (m  Oxford 
Essays  for  1858) ;  Johnson,  7^he  Normans  in  Europe  (1877) ;  tad 
A  Collection  of  Sagas  and  other  Historical  Documents  Rdatin( 
to  the  Settlements  and  Descents  of  the  N,  an  the  British  Isie, 
edited  for  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials^  by  Sir  GeoT;ge 
W.  Dasent  and  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  (in  the  press,  1877). 

North  Sea,  or  Ctoman  Ocean  (anc  Afare  Cermamcum\ 
the  part  of  the  Atlantic  that  separates  the  British  Isbnds  fion 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  700  miles  in  length  from  the 
Straiis  of  Dover  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  420  m  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  covering  an  area  of  sonie  140,000  sq. 
miles.  Its  depth,  which  on  an  average  is  31  lathoms,  increases 
from  S.  to  N.,  vajying  from  9  to  500  feet.  By  the  Skagerrack 
and  its  extensions  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  From 
the  Continent  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  ind 
Scheldt,  and  from  Great  BriUin  those  of  the  Thames,  Ouse,  Ham* 
ber.  Tees,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  and  Spey.  The  bed  oi 
the  sea  is  traversed  by  several  extensive  shoals,  of  which  the  chief, 
the  Dogger  Bank  (q.  v.),  occupies  the  centre  from  lat  54*  lo'  to 
57**  24'  N.,  and  long,  i"  to  6*  f  £.  The  shores  of  Scandinaria  tnd 
the  N.  of  Scotland  only  are  bold  and  rocky.  HeligoUiid  is  the 
sole  island  which  properly  belongs  to  the  N.  S.,  the  islands  that 
fringe  the  shores  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland  bein;; 
i-ather  fragments  of  the  crumbling  coast-line.  The  fisheiics  ui 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  &c,  are  very  valuable.  Thoo^b 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  fog,  current,  sandbank,  and  shelving 
coast,  the  N.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  of  all  ocean  high- 
ways. It  has  been  to  the  hazdy  northern  nations  the  cradk  of 
seacraft,  as  was  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ancients. 

Northum'berland,  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Tweed,  E.  b^  the  North  Sea,  S.  hf  Duhiai, 
and  W.  by  Cumberland,  has  an  area  of  1,290,31a  statute  screi, 
and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  386,646.  The  surface  is  rairs^cd,  nsioj 
gradually  from  the  coast  towards  the  Cheviot  Hills  00  the 
Scotch  Border ;  the  hill  slopes  in  the  centre  of  the  county  beisc 
clothed  with  green  turf,  but  those  on  the  Borders  with  moo 
and  heather.  Along  the  coast  lie  the  Fern,  Coqoet,  lad 
Holy  Islands.  The  most  prominent  geological  featnre^of 
N.  IS  the  immense  coal  formation,  in  some  places  1600  feet 
thick,  yielding  20,000,000  tons  a  year,  which  runs  noitkviid 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  river  Alne,  and  of  whidi  Newcastle  ts 
the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  mainly  composed  of  ^^ 
kinds  of  sandstone,  except  the  Cheviots,  which  consist  chiefly  01 
porphyry,  trap,  and  limestone.  In  the  E.  the  soil  is  a  dayer  or 
gravelly  loam,  in  the  centre  and  S.E.  the  loam  rests  on  a  c1«t 
subsoil,  while  towards  the  Scotch  Border  there  are  aboet  450^0^ 
acres  of  peat  and  moorland.  The  chi^  rivers  are  the  Tweed. 
Alne,  Coquet,  Wansbeck,  and  Tyne.  In  1876  there  were  \n»<*» 
acres  under  com  crops,  60,936  under  green  crops,  9St25^  ^^^ 
clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  386,797  ia  ^ 
manent  pasture ;  also  18,459  horses,  $3,348  cattle,  902,616 
sheep,  and  13,688  pigs.  Cheviot  sheep  and  short-homed  Dv* 
ham  cattle  are  extensively  bred ;  and  at  Chillingham  Castle,  ven 
Morpeth,  are  wild  cattle,  cream  cokmred  with  black  maz^ 
Coal  and  lead  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  fint  cotJ- 
pit  was  worked  at  Newcastle  in  124a    Along  the  Tyne  tberv 
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are  glisi,  iroD,  lead,  and  chemical  works ;  manufactories  of 
giovei  at  Hezhan,  potteries,  brickfields,  &c.  The  principal 
towns  are  Newcastle,  the  capital,  Tynemouth,  N.  Shields,  Mor- 
peth, and  Alnwick,  N.  is  traversed  by  the  North-Eastem,  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Bonder  Counties  Railways. 
It  returns  four  members  to  Parliament  Agricola  was  the 
tint  Roman  general  who  penetrated  as  &r  north  as  N.  In 
80  A.  a  be  constructed  a  line  of  18  forts,  stretching  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Besides  the  wall 
t&d  paved  way  connecting  these  forts,  two  Roman  roads,  the 
Maioen  Way  and  Watling  Street,  traversed  N.,  the  former  pass- 
tug  from  Alstone  to  Cservoran,  the  latter  entering  the  county  at 
Elcbester,  and  leading  over  the  Cheviots  into  Scotland.  The 
fim  English  settlement  was  made  in  547  by  Ida,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  Northanhymbre  ('the  men  north  of  the 
Homber  *) ;  but  this  included  far  more  than  the  present  N.  (See 
NuETHUUBRiA.)  Many  battles  have  been  fought  in  N.,  indud- 
xog  the  two  before  Alnwick  in  109^  (when  Malcolm  Canmore 
was  slain)  and  1 174  (when  William  the  Lion  was  taken  prisoner), 
that  of  Otterbum  in  1388  (in  which  '  a  dead  Douglas  victory 
won  *),  and  that  of  Flodden,  where  the  Earl  of  Surrey  defeated 
and  Ucw  James  IV.  in  15 13.  N.  has  many  antiquities,  among 
which  are  ancient  British  remains  at  Ilderton  and  near  Wooler ; 
alio  numerous  traces  of  Roman  camps  and  ruins  of  Border  castles. 

VorUramberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of^  bom  in 
1503,  was  the  son  of  Henry  VII. 's  infiamous  minister,  Edmund 
Dudley  (beheaded  1510).  Restored  in  blood  (151 1),  and  intro- 
dsced  at  court  ^  1 523),  he  was  knighted  for  gallantry  in  Brandon's 
French  expedition  (1522),  attend^  Wolsey  on  his  Paris  embassy 
(1528),  and  next  attached  himself  to  Cromwell.  Henry  VIII. 
crested  him  Viscount  LLde  (1542),  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
lord  high  admiral  for  life,  and  appointed  him  by  his  will  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Regency.  Earl  of  Warwick  (1547)  and 
chimberlain  of  England,  Dudley  distinguished  himself  at  Pinkie, 
fBppressed  Kett*s  rebellion  with  ruthkss  severity  (1549),  and, 
ksTug  wrought  the  fall  of  his  rival  Seymour  (q.  v.),  became 
esri*marshal,  lord-warden  of  the  Northern  marches,  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (1551),  while  carnring  on  the  Protestant 
reign  of  terror  with  increased  vigour.  Edward's  waning  health 
nggested  the  '  plan '  of  alienating  the  succession  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (q.  v.),  who  married  N.'s  fourth  son  two  months  before  the 
king's  death.  After  proclaiming  her  in  London,  N.  marched 
■(linst  Mary's  Suffolk  forces.  But  his  army  melted  away,  and 
St  Cambridge  he  too  threw  up  his  cap  for  Queen  Mary,  and  the 
next  dty  was  arrested  and  brought  to  London.  He  died  on  the 
Ktifold,  August  32,  1553,  after  a  shameful  apostasy  from  the 
£uth  for  which  he  had  plunged  England  in  bloodshed.  See 
Fronde's  History  cf  England  (vols.  v.  and  vL). 

Vorfhumberlaad,  Earle  ot    See  Pbrcy. 

Vorthum'bria,  one  of  the  Old    English  kingdoms,  was 
I  loonded  in  547  a.d.  by  Ida  the  Angle.     It  extendi  from  the 
,  Homber  to  the  Forth,  and  from  the  North  Sea  inland  to  the 
eastern  ofiseti  of  the  Pennine  Range.    Its  western  limit  in  the 
I  comtiT  now  called  Scotland  is  more  uncertain,  but  would  pro- 
bably be  lairiy  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Liddel 
through  Selkirk  or  Peebles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
K.  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  kingdoms — Dnra  in  the 
,   tooth,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Yorkshire  and  Durham ;  and 
Bermcia^  emnradng  the  whole  S.E.  of  Scotland  and  the  modem 
!   KorthttfflberlaAd.      In  the  reign  of   Eadwine  (Edwin),  who 
.  swmded  the  throne  in  617,  N.  was  converted  to  Christianity; 
j  Slid  under  htm  and  his  successors,  it  held  the  foremost  place 
sfflo^  the  English  states.     It  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  English 
>   fiterature.     Here  Csedmon  (o.  v.)  in  the  7th  century  composed 
'   hii  sicred  paraphrases ;  and  here  Bede  (o.  v.)  in  the  8th  began 
the  still  unfinished  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Engluh. 
Bat  for  the  destractive  rava^  of  me  Danes,  who  pillaged  and 
burnt  its  monasteries,  N.  might  perhaps  have  maintained  its 
totellectttal  supremacy,  and  its  dialect  hiave  become  the  classic 
I    toogne  of  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  rude 
\   though  rscy  patois.    Only  in  the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Low- 
iand^-in  Dimbnr  and  Lyndsay  and  Bums-^has  the  n)eech  of 
Oedmon  displayed  in  later  times  its  ancient  dignity  and  power. 
See  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  (voL  L). 

Vortli.West6n&  FMnriaoes,  Tha^  a  part  of  British  India, 
■fldcr  a  Ueuicnant-goveraor,  and  occupying  roughly  the  ancient 
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kingdom  of  Hindustan  proper.  It  extends  in  a  semi-circular 
strip  from  the  mountains  ox  Kumaon  in  the  N.W.  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  including  the  Doab  or  tract  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  rivers,  and  then  turns  again  N.  to  meet  the  terai  ot 
Nepaul  at  its  S.E.  limit,  entirely  surrounding  on  all  sides  but 
the  N.  the  province  of  Oude.  (Since  the  begiiming  of  1877  Oude 
has  been  placed  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  N.  W.  P.) 
On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Punjaub,  S.  by  the  native  states 
of  Central  India,  and  E.  by  the  Behar  province  of  BengaL  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Allahabad  (O*  v.).  Total  area,  81,403 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  30,781,204.  There  are  also  in  political 
connection  certain  feudatoxy  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Rampur  and  Tehri  Gurhwal,  with  an  additional  area  of  631 1 
sq.  miles  and  a  pop.  of  1 1091,81a  In  Kumaon  there  are  peaks 
of  the  Himalayas  reaching  an  elevation — ^.^.,  Nundi  Debi — 
of  25,000  feet ;  and  in  the  S.  the  land  rises  towards  the  central 
Vin&yan  range.  The  rest  is  almost  unbroken  plain.  The  rivers 
are  the  Gaines  and  its  tributaries— the  Jumna,  Ramgunga, 
Gumti,  and  Gogra.  Except  in  the  submontane  terai,  and  Uie 
over-irrigated  and  malarious  districts  of  Seharunporeand  Muzuf- 
ferouggur,  the  climate  is  healthy ;  the  rainfall  vanes  ficom  30  to  45 
inches.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  bowel  complaints, 
smallpox,  and  cholera.  The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
Indian-corn,  and  the  millets  kwar  ana  bajra  \  oilseeds,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  tobacco,  inaigo,  safflower,  and  potatoes  are  also 
laxgely  cultivated.  The  mhowa  and  mango  trees  contribute  to 
the  food  supply.  In  the  districts  of  Kumaon  and  Dehia  Dun, 
about  3000  acres  are  planted  with  tea,  producing  in  1875  about 
1}  million  lbs.,  mostly  of  the  green  sort,  for  the  nuurkets  of 
Central  Asia.  The  total  cultivated  area  is  42,173  sq.  miles,  or 
^2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  settlement  of  land  revenue 
IS  a  temporary  one,  fixed  for  a  term  of  30  years,  and  made, 
after  measurement,  with  the  owners  of  the  several  villages, 
whether  they  are  the  cultivators  themselves  or  landlords.  The  rate 
of  assessment  is  3s.  6d.  per  acre.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  from 
the  rivers,  wells,  and  tne  numerous  mrge  jheeU  and  marshes. 
The  chief  Government  works  are  the  Ganges  and  E.  Junma 
Canals.  Up  to  1875,  a  total  of  ;C4,535,ooo  had  been  spent, 
and  1,142,000  acres  were  irrigated;  the  net  returns  were 
;lf227,ooo,  or  6^  per  cent,  on  capital  There  are  good 
central  communications,  both  by  road,  river,  and  railway. 
The  East  Indian  Railway  runs  through  fromGhazepur  to  Delhi, 
connecting  at  Allahabad  with  the  Cfreat  Indian  Peninsula  line, 
at  Ghazedabad  with  the  Punjaub  line,  and  at  Agra  with  the 
new  Rajputana  line— all  on  the  S.  There  are  also  three  junc- 
tions on  the  N.  with  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway.  The 
trade  is  confined  to  the  export  of  asricultural  produce,  prin- 
cipally grain,  and  of  lac  dye  and  sutpetre ;  in  exchange  are 
imported  metals,  piece-goods,  salt,  spices,  and  European  wareSb 
In  1876-77  the  exports  to  Bengal  were  valued  at  ^5,034,000^ 
chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  wheat,  oil-seeds,  and  raw  cotton  ;  tiie  im- 
ports at  2^3, 1 80,000,  including  piece-goods  to  the  value  of  a} 
millions  sterling.  The  onl^  important  manufactures  are  those  of 
leather  at  Cawnpore,  and  kmcobs,  shawlsi  and  ^Id  embroidery  at 
Benares.  Weaving  and  pottery  and  the  making  of  brass  uten- 
sils are  carried  on  evetywhere.  The  towns  of  over  50,000  in- 
habitants, each  with  a  considerable  trade,  are  Benares,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Bareilly,  Meerat,  Furrackabad,  Shah- 
jehanpore,  Mirzapore,  Moradabad,  Muttra,  AUyghur,  Gorack 
pore.  Benares  is  the  religious  and  educational,  Cawnpore  the 
commercial  and  military  centre ;  while  Agra  was  the  political 
capital,  both  under  some  of  the  Mogul  emperors  and  in  tne  early 
days  of  British  rule.  Of  the  total  population,  the  Hindus  form 
as  mudi  as  86  per  cent.,  and  the  Mohammedans  only  13  per 
cent,  being  most  numerous  in  the  Divisions  of  Rohilcund  and 
Meerat.  Of  the  Hindus,  3,234,000  are  Brahmins  and  2,395,000 
are  Rajputs.  The  avera^  density  of  the  population  is  378  per 
square  mile.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  favourable. 
Wages  have  hardly  advanced  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
They  are  usually  paid  in  kind,  consisting  of  about  40  ounces 
daily  of  hehjur,  a  compound  of  barley  and  peas.  Salt  is  a  luxury 
to  M  tasted  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Many  live  wholly 
on  khesarttf  a  most  unwholesome  variety  of  pulse.  The  languages 
spoken  are  Hindi  and  Hindustani 

The  N.  W.  Provinces  are  divided  into  7  Divisions  and  35 
Districts.  Two  of  these  Divisions,  Kumaon  and  Jhansi,  are 
'Non-Regulation.'  In  1874-75  the  revenue  wu  ;£'5,6o2,ooo^  of 
whidi  ;f  4*259,000  came  from  the  land ;  the  local  expenditure  was 
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£2fOO*jpiyo,  The  police  force  numbered  25, 690  officers  and  men, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  £l2ifiOO.  There  were  altogether  10, 265 
educational  institutions,  attended  by  261,682  pupils,  at  a  cost  of 
;f  189,000.  There  are  four  Government  colleges,  of  which  that 
at  Benares,  founded  in  1792,  is  attended  by  6<X)  pupils,  of  whom 
280  are  in  the  Sanskrit  Department  The  European  troops  in 
garrison  arc  usually  about  6000  strong,  chiefly  stationed  at  Agra, 
Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  Bareilly,  and  Meerut ;  the  native  sepoys 
number  as  many  more. 

The  early  history  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  is  that  of  Hindustan 
proper.  In  1775  the  S.E.  portion  was  acquired  by  the  British 
from  the  Nawaub  Vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  a  further  tract  was 
ceded  by  him  ;  and  in  1803  the  conquests  of  Lord  Lake  extended 
the  frontier  as  far  as  Delhi.  The  hill  districts  were  taken  from 
the  Nepaulese  in  181 5,  and  the  S.  Division  of  Jhansi  has  been 
acquirea  by  lapse  or  forfeiture  since  1840.  In  1833  the  N.W.P, 
were  erected  into  an  independent  presidency,  called  Agra,  having 
previously  been  known  as  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces. 
Sir  C.  (Lord)  Metcalfe  was  the  first  governor ;  but  in  183$  the 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  pro* 
vince  was  subordinated  to  the  Governor- General  of  India.  The 
revenue  and  education  system  was  mainly  founded  *by  Mr. 
Thomason,  lieutenant-governor  from  1843  to  '^SS*  There  have 
been  two  severe  famines — in  1837-38  and  again  in  1860-61.  This 
tract  formed  the  centre  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  first 
outbreak  was  at  Meerut';  Cawnpore  and  Jhansi  were  the  scenes 
of  the  cruellest  massacres ;  and  the  native  pop.,  chiefly  in  Rohil> 
cund  and  Bundelcund,  sided  generally  with  the  rebels.  But 
Allahabad  was  firmly  held,  as  also  was  Agra,  though  closely  be- 
sieged ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  British  civil  admini- 
stration, after  many  months  of  dispossession,  gradually  reasserted 
itself  throughout  tne  country.  As  the  result,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces were  formed  into  a  separate  government,  partly  out  of  the 
S.  districts ;  Delhi  with  the  surrounding  country  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  Punjaub ;  and  Allahabad  was  substituted  for  Agra 
as  the  seat  of  government,  as  having  the  more  important  military 
and  commercial  position.  See  Annual  Blue  Books  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India  (Lond.);  Annual  Reports  on  the 
Administration  of  the  North-  Western  Prcnnnces  (Allahabad) ; 
Sir  J.  \V.  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (2  vols.  1865-70). 

Nor'ton,  Andrews,  an  American  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  December  31,  1786,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  where  he  became  librarian  and  lecturer  on  Biblical 
Criticism  in  i8i3,and  was  appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  1819.  His  connection  with  Harvard  terminated  in 
1830  on  account  of  feeble  health.  N.  died  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  September  18,  1853.  He  published  a  Statement  of  Rea- 
sons for  not  Believing  in  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarianism  (1837, 
new  edition,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  Newell,  1856) ;  The  Genuine- 
ftess  of  the  Gospels  (4  vols.  1837,  &c.,  abridged  edition  1867) ; 
Translation  of  the  Gospels  (posthumous,  1855).  An  opponent 
alike  of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Parker,  his  position  has  been 
thus  happily  defined,  '  N.  was  radical  as  a  critic  and  interpreter, 
and  conservative  as  an  expositor  of  Christian  doctrine.' 

Norton,  The  Hon.  Caroline  Elizabeth  (Lady  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell), daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  brilliant  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  was 
bom  about  1 808.  She  married  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton  in  1827, 
but  the  union  proving  unfortunate,  a  separation  took  place  in 
1836.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  February  1875.  A  few  months  be- 
fore her  death,  which  took  place  15th  June  1877,  she  married 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P,  Her  vivid,  eloquent, 
musical  genius,  in  which  tones  of  tender  and  loving  sadness  pre- 
dominated, found  expression  in  the  Sorrauis  if  Rosalie  {iSig), 
The  Undying  One  (1831),  The  Dream  (1840),  The  Child  of  the 
Island  (1845),  ^««^  Carry s  Ballads  (1847),  The  Lady  of  La 
Garaye  (1862).  Her  letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Cran worth's 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill  (1858)  was  an  impassioned  exposi- 
tion of  the  social  anomalies  of  women.  She  also  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature,  and  was  author  of  the  following 
fine  novels  : — Stuart  of  Dunleath  (1851),  Lost  and  Saved  (1863), 
and  Old  Sir  Douglas  (1867). 

Norton,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Sharpenhoe,  Bedfordshire, 
1532.  In  his  youth  he  served  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  in 
155$  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  In  1561  he 
published  a  translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  which  speedily 
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went  through  five  editions.  In  the  same  year  he  joined  Sack- 
villc  in  the  production  of  the  first  English  tragedy,  Gmodui^ 
first  called  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  writing  &r  first  three  acts.  He 
also  translated  twenty-seven  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Stemhold  ind 
Hopkins  version,  and  wrote  some  controversial  tracts.  N.  died 
about  1584. 

Nor'walk,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  Long  Iskad 
Sound,  42  miles  N.E.  of  New  York  by  raU.  Its  harbour  u 
good,  and  its  iron-works  and  lock- works  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  country.  It  has  an  active  oyster-tzade,  and  sap- 
plies  New  York  plentifully  with  winter  flowers.  It  is  besides  1 
convenient  summer  abode  for  city  merchants.  Pop.  (1870)  12, 1 19. 

Nor'way  (Norw.  and  Dan.  Norge,  Swed.  Norugt,  •north 
kingdom '),  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe,  occupying  the  W. 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  W.  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans  and  the  North  Sea, 
S.  by  the  Skagerak,  and  £.  by  Sweden  and  Russia.  It  is  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  coast-land,  its  length  in  a  straight  line 
from  Lindesnses  to  Nordcap  (a.  v. )  being  1 100  miles,  while  its 
greatest  breadth  b  275  and  its  least  25  miles.  In  the  following 
table  are  given  the  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  amter,  or 
counties,  into  which  N.  is  divided,  according  to  the  last  censos 
(31st  December  1875) : — 


Amter. 


Smaalenene 
Akenhus    . 
Christiania  (town) 
Hedemarken  . 

Christian     .        .        . 
Buskerad    . 
JarUberg  and  Laurvik 
Bratsberg   . 
Nedenaes    .  . 

Lister  and  Mandal     • 
Stavanger  .  . 

Sfindre  Bergenhus 
Bergen  (town)    .        , 
Nord  re  Bergenhus    . 
Romsdal     .  . 

Sfindre  Throndhjem  . 
Nordre  Throndhjem  . 
Nordland    .        .        . 
Ttomsd'      . 
Finmark     •        •       • 


Total  . 


Area  in  Eng. 

Pop.  ia 

sq.  miles. 

1875. 

1.548 

xvi,%t% 

1,986 

116,117 

a 

76.3*7 

I0.034 

«o,65i 

9.670 

tX5.8oj 

5.659 

i(»,i55 

86s 

87r494 

S.707 
3.855 

73.S7J 

«,423 

75."o 

3.431 
5>8S4 

ni.or? 

"9»3'3 

X 

33,8^5 

7,045 

86,»05 

5,650 

"7.a34 

7.084 
8.794 

116,841 

8a,493 

»4.66o 

104,19s 

9,7«> 
t8,3o6 

54«o«5 

14,071 

193,380 


«.8o7,s55 


There  is  another  division  into  six  x/^^^  (*  dioceses '^^  N.is 
thus  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  of  Europe,  having  only 
sixteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Natural  Features. — Generally  speaking,  Norway  is  t  put 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  Plateau,  whidi  not  only  iuckda 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  but  also  the  two  adjacent  penin- 
sulas of  Lapland  and  Finland.  This  extensive  region  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  White  Sea,  the  great  lakes  of 
Onega  and  Ladoga,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  eveiyvbcst 
furrowed  in  the  interior  with  valleys,  lakes,  and  streams,  while  ».n 
the  coast  it  is  split  up  by  numberless  branching j^<^^  (*tiriiis\ 
through  which  the  sea  penetrates  far  inland,  olicn  to  the  very 
spurs  of  fjelde  (*  fells ').  The  chief  inleU  are  Christiania  Fjori. 
on  the  S.  coast ;  Flekke,  Bukke,  Hardanger,  Sogne,  and  W 
vig  Fjords,  on  the  W. ;  Moldc,  Throndhjem,  Folden,  Ranea. 
Salten,  Vest,  Kyenanger,  and  Alten  Fjords  on  the  N.W.,  aad 
on  the  N.,  Porsanger,  Laxe,  Tana,  and  Varanger  Fjords.  Bia^ 
as  these  clefts  occupy  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  surface,  N. 
may  be  represented  as  a  mass  of  rock-terraces  and  incliDcd 
planes  placed  at  various  heights  above  the  sca.^  Gcognphen 
have  divided  this  mass  into  three  great  sections  r—Kjojta, 
Dovre,  and  Langfjeldene.  The  first  includes  all  the  ^  • 
has  summits  reaching  6000  ft.  high,  and  comes  as  far  S.  ^ 
Roraas,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  wide  valley  lunningfinom  »>• 
to  E.,  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Westward  from  the  Rotia* 
district  to  the  river  Rauma  stretches  the  Dovre  Fjcld,  a  plaicaa 
192  miles  in  extent,  from  which  rise  numerous  peaks,  ik 
highest  being  Snehxetta,  7333  feet  S,  of  the  Ranma  extewl 
Langfjeldene  ('the  long  fells').  Among  these,  betwtm 
Valders,  Sc^,  and  Gudbrandsdal,  is  the  grandest  rcgioo  "» 
N.,  called  Jotunheimen  ('the  Jotuns'  home')  or Jotiinrj-^f. 
forming  a  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  from  which  nscs 
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the  lofiiest  sammit  in  Scandinavia,  Galdhopiggen  (8i6z  feet). 
Between  Gudbrandsdal  and  Oesterdal  is  the  Rnndane  ran^e 
I  highest  peak  6730  feet),  which,  with  the  Romsdal  Alps  and  the 
Tromso  Mountains,  abounds  in  the  snblimest  mountain  scenery. 
The  nomeiotts  islands  {JSkjargaardgH^  '  The  Skeny  land ')  sur- 
rounding the  bold  coasts  of  N.  are  larger  and  more  rugeed  than 
those  tluit  skirt  the  shores  of  Sweden.  Great  tracts  of  N.  are 
covefcd  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  The  largest  elacier  in 
Earope  is  the  Jostedalsbrae  (590  sq.  miles),  in  S<^,  Nordflord, 
mil  SondQordy  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  4000-4500,  and  the 
Qpper  6495  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  branches  are  the 
Boiumsbrae,  the  Suphellebrae,  and  the  Negaardsbroe,  whose 
lower  edge  is  1060  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Beside  the 
Haidanger  Fjord  lies  the  great  Folgefon  glacier  (loS  sq.  miles), 
whose  ridge  is  5276  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  from  Ranen  Fiord 
op  to  Beier  Fjord  within  Uie  Arctic  Circle  stretches  (42  miles) 
the  great  nM  of  Svartisen  (440  sq.  miles). 

Hydrpgraphy. — The  chidf  rivers  ('Elve ')  in  the  S.  of  N.  are 
the  Gloromen  (302  miles),  the  largest  stream  in  Scandinavia, 
vhoie  tributaries  are  the  Renelv  suid  Vormen  (the  outlet  of 
Mjosen) ;  the  Dramselv  (163),  with  its  affluents  the  Randselv, 
Bxgfia  (85),  and  Hallingelv  (112);  the  Skienselv  (126);  the 
Xisserelv  (112) ;  and  Otteren  (140),  all  in  South  N.,  and  falling 
into  the  Skagerak ;  and  in  the  North  the  Altenelv  (98) ;  Tanaelv 
(115),  formed  from  the  Anarjokka  (63),  and  the  Karasiokka  (56) ; 
and  the  Pasvikelv  (77),  discharging  Lake  Enare.  Ijie  two  last 
partly  separate  N.  from  Russia.  N.  abounds  in  long,  narrow 
kkes,  which  are  mostly  expansions  of  rivers.  The  largest  are 
Mjosen  (196  aa.  miles),  Rosvandet  (no),  Fsemundsjo^  Rands- 
fjord,  and  Tyrigord. 

Climate, — ^The  entire  W.  coast  of  N.  enjoys  a  temperature 
rnUdcr  by  36*  F.  than  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude.  A 
▼ast  chain  of  banks  occupies  the  space  between  the  shore  and 
the  ocean  bed,  and  over  this,  wmch  presents  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  Polar  Sea,  flows  the  warm  surface  current  of  the 
Atlantic  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  surfisce  of  the 
tea  vi  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  Finmark  and  the  interior 
of  South  N.  are,  however,  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, the  difference  of  which  is  45"~54*  F.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  in  winter  land  winds  blowing  from  S.  to  N.  or 
itnijE^t  out  of  the  ^ords,  and  in  summer  sea  winds  from  N.  to 
S.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Christiania  averages  21,  on  Dovre 
13,  at  Bergen  71,  and  at  Lofoten  63  inches.  On  the  island  of 
Seiland  in  Finmark  (70*  30^  N.  lat)  the  snow-line  is  2880,  in 
the  Alpine  region  of  the  DovreQeld  (62*  2oO»  $200^  and  on  the 
Borthein  ridges  of  Jotnnheimen  4610  feet  high. 

Cttlm at!d Msfural^fiy' — In  South  N.  the  'bottom  rode*  lies 
eaposedm  wide  tracts  ofThelemarken,  Hallingdal,  Romsdid,  and 
part  of  Beigen  Stift,  and  next  to  this  comes  the  |reat  spazagmite 
fonDation,contaixiing  fossils,  and  interspersed  with  huge  masses 
of  fragmentary  rocks.  Between  Lan^esnnd  Fjord  and  Mjdsen 
are  fine  formations  of  Silurian,  rich  m  fossils,  above  which  is 
here  and  there  sandstone,  and  last  of  all  coarse  conglomerate. 
In  the  North  are  remarkable  systems  of  strata,  chiefly  known  as 
yet  by  local  names.  These  are  the  '  Gaisa  System,'  m  the  great 
moontain  peaks  ('Gaiser'),  and  the  'Raipas  System,'  in  Fin- 
mark  ;  aadf  in  Throndhjem,  conglomerate,  sandstone, '  Throndh- 
jcm  schist,'  and  the  more  recent  *  Quia'  schists.  In  central  N., 
nmsd  Jotnnheimen,  are  argillaceous  slates  and  the  quarts  group 
of  the  Alpine  region.  Mesosoic  formations  are  represented  by  a 
deposit  of  Obcfonl  clay,  with  Jura  fossils,  on  the  island  of  Ando. 
The  minerals,  the  same  though  not  so  plentiful  as  those  of 
Swedea,  are  diver,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  lead,  and  sine 

BcCany  and  Zcohgy, — ^llie  fauna  and  flora  of  N.  display  great 
richness  and  variety.  The  forest  growth  consists  mainly  of  pine 
snd  fir,  which  most  abound  in  the  valleys  of  South  N.,  where  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  fir  is  2200-5000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
Thnndhjem  Stift  it  reaches  1600  to  2000  feet,  but  near  the  Alten 
Fjord  it  is  not  higher  than  700  feet  Above  the  conifers  extends 
a  belt  of  birch  (very  narrow  in  the  S.)>  and  above  this  are  found  the 
<lwarf.birch  {BihUa  nana)  and  sevoral  species  of  willows.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  snow-line  are  lichens.  Yet  the  Salix 
hiT^ta  or  polarU  u  sometimes  found  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
■A^,  as  also  the  snow  ranunculus,  Alpine  heather,  and  other 
mountain  plants.  The  Dovre  is  justly  celebrated  as  containing 
within  a  narrow  Umit  the  greatest  variety  of  Alpine  flora.  In 
the  less  elevated  districts  of  N.  grow  the  blMk  and  white 
alder,  the  aspen,  monntain-ash,  bird-cherry,  ash,  ehn,  lime^  oak, 


and  beech  trees.  The  oak  is  abundant  in  the  S.E.  The  forests 
of  N.  (24,500  sq.  miles)  shelter  the  largest  European  camivora, 
the  lynx,  bear,  and  wol^  About  150  bears  and  120  lynxes  are 
killed  annually.  The  elk  b  found  in  the  interior,  and  on 
wooded  Islands  and  promontories  the  red  deer,  especially  on  the 
island  of  Hitteren,  opposite  Throndhjem  Fjord.  The  desoUte 
fells  are  the  home  of  tne  glutton  and  the  remdeer,  the  lemming 
and  the  polar  fox.  Hares  are  fotmd  everywhere,  even  up  to  the 
snow-line.  ^  Capercailrie,  black-cock,  hazel-grouse,  and  other 
feathered  game  abound  in  the  forests.  Ptarmigan  ('rype'j  are 
most  plentiful  in  the  birch  woods.  In  the  mai^y  parts  of  the 
fells  are  the  breeding  grounds  of  many  kinds  of  fen-fowl,  of 
which  the  lapwing  {CSaradrius  apHcarmt)  and  dottrel  plover 
{Charadrius  morinel/ns)  are  most  numerous.  The  double  snipe 
and  the  teal  are  abundant  in  the  willow  zone,  and  in  the  mountain 
tarns  are  found  the  black-banded  loon,  the  Fuligtda  marila^  Ftdu 
gula  tlangula,  and  other  divers.  Every  species  of  seafowl  occur- 
ring in  Northern  Europe  is  found  along  the  coasts.  The  eider- 
duck  is  carefully  preserved  for  its  eggs  and  feathers  all  the  year 
round  N.  of  the  Throndhjem  Fjord,  and  on  the  so-called  Fugle- 
hjerge  ('  bird-mountains ')  the  capture  of  the  Mormon  fratercula 
is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  See  Barth,  Erfaringer 
paa  Jagten  paa  det  mmdre  Vildt  i  Nbrge  (1874).  Of  freshwater 
fish  the  Salmonidse  are  the  most  important  In  the  deep  lakes 
trout  and  red  char  are  caught,  and  in  the  rivers,  sea  and 
mountam  trout  After  grayCng  and  char,  the  perch,  pike, 
bream,  and  eel,  are  most  abuncUnt.  The  Greenhmd  shark  is 
caught  off  the  Finmark  coast  at  i^a-200  fathoms.  But  most 
important  to  N.  are  the  great  cod  and  herring  fisheries  (the 
former  valued  in  1871  at  ;f  640,000^  the  latter  at  ;f  420,000), 
which  are  a  nudn  source  of  national  wealth. 

AgrkuUure^  Industry^  and  Trade. —In  1870  there  were 
i49»oi3  r^;istered  farms  in  N.,  and  the  total  value  of  landed 
property  was  estimated  at  j£33,ooo^ooo.  Not  more  than  980 
sq.  miles  of  land  are  under  the  plough,  while  the  pasturage  is 
estimated  at  3430  so.  miles.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
chief  crops,  but  mucn  butter  and  meat,  and  about  1,000^000  qra. 
of  com  are  annually  imported.  The  annual  value  of  the  farm 
produce  is  computed  at  jf 4, 500,00a  The  other  principal  in- 
dustries are  mining,  timber-dressing,  shipbuilding,  brewing,  and 
the  manu&cture  of  machinery,  cottons,  ropes,  glass,  paper, 
tobacco,  leather,  and  lucifer-matches.  In  1875  the  total  imports 
of  N.  amoimted  to  ;C9,95 19^56,  and  the  total  exports  to 
;f 5,82i,<3&  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1876  amounted  to  ;£'2,68i,782,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  iron,  coal,  cottons,  woollens,  and  provisions;  while 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  ;£^i, 994,587, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  timber,  ice,  fish,  and  material  for  paper. 
At  the  end  of  1875,  the  shipping  belonging  to  N.  numberea  7814 
^^csselsy  of  1,394,^63  tons,  manned  by  60^281  sailors.  In  pro- 
portion  to  population  N.  has  the  laii^st  commercial  navy 
in  the  world.  In  1875,  11,662  vessels  of  1,788,565  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  N. ;  cleared,  1 1,884  of  1,806,298.  The  total 
number  of  ships  that  entered  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  N.  in  the  year  1876  was  4176,  of  874,544  tons  (Norwegian, 
3040^  of  642,462  tons) ;  cleared  to  N.,  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kinedom,  3353,  of  827,215  tons  (Norwegian,  2694,  ^  629,800 
tons). 

FManee.-'Tht  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  1877, 
showed  a  revenue  and  expenditure  of  ;f2,i77,7oa  At  the  end 
of  1876  there  was  a  debt  of  ;f  2,683,7^5,  contracted  for  the  con* 
St  ruction  of  public  works.  The  metnc  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  to  be  introduced  in  1878. 

CommunkaHon. — ^There  were  366  miles  of  railway  open  for 
trafiic  at  the  end  of  1876,  the  gross  receipts  from  which  in  1875 
were ;f2 10^778.  In  1876,  N.  had  4438  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
A  well-regulated  mtem  of  b<^t  and  posting  communication  is 
maintained  throughout  the  country. 

Army  and  Nav^. — According  to  the  laws  of  1866  and  1876, 
the  miutary  force  is  divided  into  troops  of  the  line  (comprising 
five  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  cavairv,  and  five  battalions  of 
artillery),  the  Landvaem,  or  militia,  and  the  Landstorm,  or  final 
levy.  On  the  peace  footing,  the  army  comprises  12,000  men, 
witn  750  officers.  The  navy  comprises  (1878)  32  steamen  with 
z6o  guns,  besides  86  gunboats,  mountmg  142  guns. 

Race^  Rdigion^  and  EdnceUion. — ^The  Norwegians  proper  be* 
long  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family.     Besides 
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these,  there  were  in  N.,  in  1865,  7637  Finns  (called  in  N. 
'Quains') ;  15,601  settled,  and  1577  nomadic  Lapps  (called  in 
N.  *  Finns ') ;  and  3870  persons  of  mixed  descent  Lutheranism 
is  the  form  of  religion  established  by  the  Constitution,  and  this 
must  be  professed  by  all  regular  public  officials ;  but  toleration 
is  extended  to  persons  of  all  creeds,  Jesuits  excepted.  In  1865 
there  were  in  N.  1,696,651  Lutherans,  3662  persons  of  different 
Protestant  sects,  331  Roman  Catholics,  25  Jews,  1038  Mormons, 
and  49  persons  whose  religion  was  unknown.  Education  is 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen. Schoolmasters,  paid  partly  by  local  rates,  partly  by  State 
grants,  are  either  permanently  settled,  or  reside  periodically  in 
every  parish.  Secondary  schools  are  in  almost  all  the  towns, 
and  thirteen  of  the  chief  have  lardi  skoUr,  or  colleges,  partly 
maintained  by  government  grants.  The  University  of  Christiania 
has  400  students. 

ConstUution. — By  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  passed 
November  4, 18 14,  N.  is  a '  free,  indivisible,  inalienable  kingdom,' 
united  to  Sweden  under  one  sovereign.  The  United  Kingdoms 
in  their  foreign  relations  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  state,  but 
in  all  else  are  independent  sovereignties,  with  two  distinct  forms 
of  government.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  but 
legislation  and  the  power  to  tax 'belongs  to  the  Parliament  or 
•  Storthing.'  This  consists  of  1 1 1  members,  chosen  indirectly  by 
popular  election,  who  appoint  one-fourth  of  their  number  to 
constitute  the  Upper  House  (*Odelsthing*),  the  rest  forming 
the  Lower  House  (*  Lagthing ').  A  bill  passed  by  the  Lagthing 
and  twice  rejected  by  the  Odelsthing  may  become  law  if  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Storthing ;  also  the  royal  veto 
on  bills  is  merely  suspensive,  not  absolute. 

History. — The  early  history  of  N.  describes  the  country  as 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  tribes,  living  at  constant  feud 
with  one  another.  Those  on  the  coast  took  early  to  the  sea- 
faring life,  and  gradually  became  famous  abroad  as  '  Vikinp ' 
{vicy  *  a  bay  *).  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  c,  Halfdan,  subdumg 
several  of  the  neighbouring  petty  kings,  formed  a  great  kingdom 
in  the  S.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c.  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Harald  Haarfager  (q.  v.),  had  conquered  the  whole  country. 
Many  discontented  chieftains  emigrated  to  become  pirates,  or 
found  settlements  in  foreign  lands,  as  Iceland,  the  Faroes,  and 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  (See  Northmen.)  On  Harald's 
death  N.  was  divided  among  his  sons,  the  eldest,  Erik  Blodoxe, 
being  over-king.  But  the  endeavours  of  the  latter  to  set  aside 
the  existing  privileges  of  the  subject  kings  produced  a  reaction ; 
these  called  to  N.  Harald's  youngest  son,  Hakon  the  Good,  who 
was  being  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  gave  him  Erik's 
crown.  Hakon  fell  (951)  in  battle  against  Erik's  sons.  His 
son,  Hakon  the  Good,  could  only  gain  the  power  (960)  by  ac- 
knowledging the  over-lordship  of  Harald  Blue-Tooth,  King  of 
the  Danes,  but  on  the  latter  submitting  to  Otto  I.  of  Germany 
N.  became  again  free.  Under  Olaf  Tryggveson  and  Olaf  the 
Saint  (q.  v.)  Christianity  was  introduced.  Olaf  fell  (1030)  in 
battle  with  Cnut  the  Great  of  Denmark,  who  now  made  his  son 
Swegen  regent  of  N.  Swegen  was  expelled  in  1035  by  Mignus, 
a  son  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  and  from  this  time  till  1319  N.  was  in 
the  hands  of  native  chieftains.  With  Hakon  VII.  the  male  line 
died  out  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  grandson,  Erik  Erikssen  of 
Sweden.  His  successor,  Oluf  Hakonson,  whose  mother,  Mar- 
erete,  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Danish  Valdemar  III.  Attcr- 
dag,  inherited  N.  in  1380,  and  in  1397  Margrete  (q.  v.)  joined 
the  three  kingdoms  by  the  Union  of  Kalmar.  Sweden  broke 
loose  in  1524,  but  N.  remained  under  Danish  rule  till  the  Peace 
of  Kiel,  14th  January  1814,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Sweden 
by  Denmark.  Delegates  from  the  people,  however,  had  (May 
1814)  chosen  as  king  Christian  VIII.  (q.  v.),  the  former  regent, 
and  not  till  the  defeat  of  a  Dano-Norwegian  army  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  Moss  (14th  August)  did  the  crown  pass  to  Karl  XII I., 
who  was  proclaimed  by  the  Storthing,  after  having  sworn  to  tlie 
constitution  that  had  been  adopted  by  Christian.  The  attempts 
of  this  king  and  his  successor  Karl  XIV.  Johan  to  extend  the 
royal  prerc^tive  led  to  manifold  parliamentary  contests,  which 
did  not  cease  till  Oscar  I.  (1844-59)  ^cl  ^^^  ^V.  (1859-72) 
accepted  the  full  constitutional  programme.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  (i8th  September  1872)  by  his  brother  Oscar  II.  (q.  v.). 

Language,  LiUrature^  and  Art, — The  long  connection  with 
Denmark  has  led  to  the  Danish  tongue  being  inflexibly  fixed  as  the 
book-language  of  N. ;  yet  tyexy  parish  has  it&  peculiar  words  and 
idioms.  The  speech  is  most  like  Danish  in  the  extreme  south,  b,  g, 
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and  d  being  there  distinctly  sounded,  whereas  in  the  S.  E^  as  io 
Sweden,  there  is  a  preference  for/,  /,  and  Jk.  In  the  S.  W.  the 
vocabulary  is  chiefly  Old  Norse,  diphthongs  predominating,  and 
in  the  N.  the  final  vowels  are  frequently  dropped,  as  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch. — The  iiieraiure  of  N.  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  Denmark  till  1 814,  bat  since  that  date  it 
has  vigorously  asserted  its  independence.  The  University  of 
Christiania,  established  in  181 1,  was  opened  in  1813.  Of  her 
first  trio  of  writers,  K.  N.  Schwach  (i  793-1860),  H.  A.  Bjcrre- 
gaard  (1792- 1 842),  and  M.  K  Hansen,  the  latter  alone  exerted 
any  great  influence.  But  erelong  the  great  literary  contest  between 
Wergeland  (q.  v.),  the  champion  of  imaginative  freedom  tod 
revolutionary  force,  and  Welhavcn  (q.  v.),  of  harmony,  bemnty, 
and  social  order,  enlisted  every  gifted  pen  in  N.  for  one  or  other, 
as  pointing  out  the  true  goal  of  national  culture.  Alongside  tA 
these,  Rudolf  Keyser  (1803-64)  and  P.  A.  Munch  (iSio-^jt 
founded  the  '  modem  school  of  Norwegian  history. '  Science  and 
literature  took  firm  root,  and  rich  stores  of  folklore  were  opened 
up  by  Asbjomsen,  Moe,  Faye,  Landstad,  and  Bugge.  The  chief 
names  of  the  new  and  more  realistic  era  of  Norwegian  literatuic 
are  Bjomson  (q.  v.)  and  Ibsen  (q- v.),  with  their  imitators  Jonas 
Lie  (bom  1833)  and  Magdalene  'fhoresen  (bom  1819),  and  after 
these  Andreas  Munch  (lx>m  181 1),  a  lyrical  and  dramatic  poet, 
Jorgen  Moe  (bom  18 13),  P.  A  Jensen  (1812-67),  Theodore 
Kjemlf  (bom  1825),  Fm  Collett,  and  Fru  Colban.  Henrik  Krohn, 
Christopher  Janson,  and  O.  A.  Vinje  (1818-71),  with  the  philo- 
logist Ivar  Aasen  (bom  1813),  have  striven  to  give  special  protni- 
nence  to  what  is  strictly  national  in  thought  and  language. — ^The 
first  two  Norwegian  artists  of  note  after  1814  were  the  painter 
Dahl  and  sculptor  Michelsen.  More  recently  N.  has  produced  a 
number  of  sculptors,  Bnmiulf  Bergslien,  Bordi,  Bodal,  Fladager 
(d.  1870),  Hansen  (d.  1858),  Glosimodt,  and  Middelthnn.  Adolf 
Tidemand  and  Hans  Gude  are  the  greatest  living  Nonr^iaa 
painters.  The  former  resides  at  Diisseldorf,  the  latter  is  pro- 
fessor at  Karlsmhe.  In  N.  itself  the  w*ork  of  Eckersb^  (1822- 
70)  is  continued  by  Morten  Miiller  and  Knnd  Bei^gslieiL  See 
Professor  Munch,  Det  Norske  Folks  Historie  (Christiania^  8  voU 
1851-63) ;  Nielsen,  Ein  praktisches  Handbuch  fur  Reiunit 
(Hamburg,  1874);  Christian  Tonsberg,  Norway,  an  lUtutrMitd 
Handbook/or  TravelUrs  (Christiania  and  London,  l875)« 

Norway  Hadd'ock.    See  Bergylt. 

Noi/wich,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  Norfolk,  and  a  ooontr 
of  itself,  is  situated  on  the  Wensum,  just  above  its  janction  with 
the  Yare,  113!  miles  N.E.  of  London  by  rail,  and  ao  W.  of 
Yarmouth.  Styled  from  its  trees  and  gardens  '  the  dty  in  an 
orchard,'  N.,  next  to  Oxford  and  Chester,  is  the  most  {rictnraqae 
of  all  the  English  towns.  Its  58  churches  have  dwindled  to  34, 
besides  the  cathedral,  2  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  magogue, 
and  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  The  cathednlt  ^fo^llan  m 
plan,  was  founded  in  1094  and  completed  in  I5i<k  It  is  415 
feet  long  by  200  wide,  and  has  a  spue  of  309  feet,  a  na^  and 
beautiful  cloisters.  Of  the  churches,  the  chief  are  St  Peter 
Mancroft  (1430,  restored  1864),  St  Andrew's  (restored  1867),  Sl 
Giles  (with  a  tower  of  120  feet),  and  St.  Lawrence  (1472)1  The 
Norman  castle,  built  by  Roger  Bigod,  on  a  hill  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  is  a  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  now  nsed  as  the  ooosty 
jail.  The  shire  hall  stands  in  what  was  anciently  the  moat  of 
the  castle.  Odier  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palaure  (1318),  the 
15th  c.  guildhall,  St  Andrew's  Hall  (originally  the  church  of 
the  Black  Friars,  1415),  in  which  is  held  the  triennial  mnsical 
festival,  the  com  exchange  (1861),  museum  (1858),  Edward  VL's 
Grammar  School  (1547),  where  Parker,  Coke,  and  Nelson  wcfc 
educated,  the  theatre  (1826),  hospitals,  &c.  N.  has  been  (amed 
for  its  woollen  manufactures  since  1336,  and  worstsd  derives  iis 
name  from  a  neighbouring  village.  At  present  (1877)  stik  tisl 
wool  weaving  employs  some  3000  hands,  and  bootmaking  6000 
more.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  crapes,  sailcloth,  paper, 
bmshes,  ropes,  mustard,  starch,  blueing,  &c.,  and  iron  foondric^ 
farm  implement  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  dyeworks,  and  mah* 
kilns.  N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament  PopL  (1870 
80,386.  N.  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  British  Cter 
Gweni  and  the  Roman  Venia,  Under  Edward  the  CoofesMx 
it  had  25  churches  and  1320  free  burgesses.  The  E.  Ai^inn 
bishopric  was  transferred  hither  from  Thetford  in  1094.  In  1 121 
it  became  a  great  Flemish  settlement,  and  in  the  reign  of  £ha- 
beth  the  bombazine  manufacture  was  introduced  by  4000  WaU'xu 
refugees.    N.  was  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  of  John  the  Djtr 
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(1381),  and  of  Kett,  the  Wjrmondham  tanner  (1549).  See  Bayne's 
A^.,  iisMiikai^  Rdigwus^  imd  Munuipal  History  (Nor.  1877). 

Vorwieh,  a  city  of  Connecticnt»  U.S.,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thames  river,  5a  miles  S.S.W.  of  Worcester  by  rail,  has  23 
charches,  lo  banlts,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  manu* 
fjctuRS  of  firearms,  bar-iron,  printing  prases,  and  machinery. 
Its  woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  mills,  supplied  with  water-power 
by  the  Yantic^  Shetncket,  and  Qainebaug,  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  Umon.     Pop.  (1870)  16,653. 

Voi^wich  or  Xammalifenms  drag-    See  Crag. 

Vor^wood,  X7p]>er,  Lower,  and  South,  form  a  favourite 
saborban  district  a  few  miles  south  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Sarrey.  Prettily  situated  in  an  undulating  and  finely-wooded 
country,  it  is  covered  with  mansions  and  villas,  and  has  a  wealthy 
p^ulation.  There  are  7  churches,  and  a  number  of  schools. 
The  Cmtil  Palace  Station  on  the  L.,  C  and  D.  Railway  is  in 
Upper  N.,  St  Saviour's  Almshouses  and  the  South  Metropolitan 
Cemetoy  at  Lower  N.  The  pop.  of  the  five  ecclesiastical  divi- 
soDs  of  AU  Saints,  St  Paurs,|St  Mark*s,^St;Luke's,  and  Christ- 
church  amounted  to  30,135  in  1871. 

VoM  and  the  Sense  of  SmelL  The  nostrils  form  the 
true  respiratoiT  or  breathing  apertures  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
alio  subserve  the  sense  of  smell,  this  sense  being  exercised  through 
mriratioD.  In  other  words,  odorotis  substances  have  to  be 
SQined  or  drawn  into  the  nostrils  before  their  odours  can  be  ap- 
rrtoated.  The  nose  is  the  prom  inent  portion  of  the  face,  in  which 
the  nostrils  open  externally.  In  fishes  the  nostrils  are  closed  or 
pocket*Uke  sacs,  and  do  not  open  backwards  into  the  mouth — 
ttire  in  two  cases,  the  LepidoHrens  or  Mud-fishes,  and  the  Myxine 
or  Hsg-fish.  In  the  other  vertebrate  groups  the  nostrils  open 
btckwaids  into  the  mouth ;  their  hinder  openings  being  named 
tht/Mitrior  nam.  The  nose  may  be  prolonged  to  form  a  pro- 
toscis  as  in  the  pigs,  tapirs,  and  elephants.  In  the  latter  case 
the  organ  subserves  prehension,  is  provided  with  numerous  and 
oonplicated  muscles,  and  with  a  finger-like  process  at  its  tip.  It 
beocnaes  also  subservient  in  the  elephant  for  the  conveyance  of 
fimds  to  the  mouth.  In  some  animals  (/.^.,  bats)  the  nostrils 
hive  peculiar  leafy  appendages  attached  to  them ;  and  in  the 
BoIe  a  special  bone  or  ossicle  is  developed  in  the  snout  The 
sostrit  may  open  externally  by  a  single  aperture,  as  in  the  por- 
poiie,  and  in  this  animal  a  complicated  arrangement  of  sacs  con- 
Dected  with  the  respiration  of  the  animal  is  also  found.  The 
mm/  /mm  or  nmsaX  cavities  in  man  are  two  cavities  of 
intgolar  shape  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  and  which 
b«  between  tne  roof  of  the  month  and  the  base  of  the  skull.  In 
front  they  open  outwardly  by  the  anterior  nares  or  nostrils,  and 
btdcwards  mto  the  mouth  by  the  hinder  nostrils.  The  nasal 
uvities  are  broadest  below,  and  each  opens  into  or  communicates 
vith  four  tmmsiei  or  cavities  existing  in  the  frontal  region  of  the 
ikaU,  and  in  the  sphenoid,  maxillary,  and  ethmoid  bones.  Each 
(osal  fosa  also  opens  into  the  ortii  or  eye-cavity  of  its  side,  into 
tic  cra&tum  or  sicull-cavity,  and  usually  communicates  with  its 
Boghbour-fossa  through  an  aperture  in  the  teptum  or  partition 
*hich  separates  thenu  Fourteen  bones  in  all  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  nasal  cavities— all  the  bones  of  the  face  except  the 
malar  icm  and  hwerjaw  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  cavity, 
tflto  the  formation  of  the  nose,  not  only  bony,  but  muscular  skin, 
canilagiDOOs,  and  other  structures  enter.  By  its  root  the  organ 
tt  directly  attached  to  the  forehead,  while  the  nostrils  are  separ- 
ated by  a  partition  or  columna.  '  Around  the  margin  of  the 
oostrils  a  number  of  vibrissm  or  stiff  hairs  exist  The  cartilages 
c/  the  nose  oonsst  of  five  pieces,  two  upper  and  two  lower  lateral 
pieces,  and  the  cartilaginous  sefium  or  partition.  These  cartilages 
&re  united  to  each  other  by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  the  /m- 
<^mdriasm.  The  wnueUs  of  the  nose  number  seven  on  each  side. 
Theiiwi  covering  the  orgsn  is  soft  and  thin,  and  contains  sebaceous 
follicles  of  huge  sixe.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  facial, 
opbthalfliic  infra^orbital,  and  infra-trochlear  sources. 

lining  the  nostrils  is  formed  the  pitmtaty  or  Sckmaderian 
membianc,  a  specialised  form  of  Mucous  Membrane  (q.  v.),  which 
'^  vety  dosdy  attached  to  the  perichondrium,  covered  with  epi- 
thelial cclb,  and  having  large  and  branched  mucous  glands,  llie 
tense  of  saell  la  subserved  by  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves^ 
*Wh  form  the  first  pair  of  eramal  nerves,  or  those  issuing 
nom  the  bnin.    The  ol£sctoiy  nerves  are  distributed  in  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  in  minute  branches.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  these  nerves,  we  find  peculiar  bodies  known  as  olfae* 
tory  cells — spindle-shaped  cells  with  delicate  processes.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  nnder  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  uppefr 
to  consist  (i ),  in  the  presence  of  a  special  {plfaetory)  nerve ;  (2),  in 
the  capability  of  having  certain  changes  induced  in  the  nerve 
through  contact  with  odorous  substances;  and  (3)  in  the  moist  con- 
dition of  the  Schneiderian  or  mucous  membrane,  since,  when  this 
structure  is  dry,  the  sense  of  smell  is  either  impaired,  or  may  be  lost 
altogether.  The  odorous  matters  must  apparently  be  dissolved  in 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Wore  their  particles  can 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  olfiictory  nerves.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  causes  of  odour  exist  in  the  presence  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  particles  given  off  by  odoreus  substances.  Thus  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  anaic^us  to  the  sense  of  touch  from 
the  fact  that  contact  of  the  odorous  substance  with  the 
ol&ctor^  nerves  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  sense. 
Regardmg  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  particles  given 
off  from  odorous  bodies,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  perceptiblv  for  years, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  in  weight  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  sameness  of  bulk,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
musk  has  been  giving  off  infinitesimal  particles  of  its  sub- 
stance, these  particles  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smelL 
llie  olfactory  nerves  present  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
structure  of  nerves  in  that,  like  the  Sympathetic  Neroa  (q.  v.), 
they  a^ibit  no  white  outer  substance.  Their  branches  are 
further  distributed  to  the  N.  in  dense  flexuses.  The  N.  is 
supplied  with  common  sensihUity  by  branches  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  When  sensations  such  as 
heat,  pain,  itching,  &c.,  are  felt  in  the  nostrils,  these  are  the 
means  through  which  the  sensations  are  appreciated.  But  being 
nerves  of  common  sensation  they  are  entirely  unconnected  witn 
the  exercise  of  smell.  This  sense  appears  further  to  be  confined 
to  the  parts  of  the  nostrils  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  ramify. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  frontal  sinuses  or  spaces  existing  in 
the  frontal  bone,  and  which  communicate  with  the  nostrils, 
bear  any  part  in  the  appreciation  of  the  sensations  of  smell. 
When  air  impregnated  with  the  vaponr  of  camphor  was  injected 
into  these  sinuses  through  a  fistulous  opening,  no  odour  was 
perceived  by  the  patient 

It  would  appear  that  all  animals  do  not  appreciate  odour  in  a 
similar  degree,  and  some  odours  perceptible  to  certain  groups  of 
aninoals  may  be  unperceived  altogether,  or  may  be  perceived  less 
perfectly  by  other  groups.  Thus  in  man  there  may  occasionally 
exist  the  inability  to  appreciate  odonrs  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
carnivorous  animals  are  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  ani- 
mals bv  smell  more  accurately  than  herbivorous  animals  can ; 
while  the  latter  are  specially  susceptible  of  the  odours  of  plants. 
Man  himself  appears  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  many  lower  animals 
in  respect  of  his  sensitiveness  to  certain  odours,  but  he  has 
a  greater  uniform  range  of  appreciation  of  odours  than  his  lower 
neighbours.  The  sense  of  smel^  like  that  of  taste,  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing,  is  susceptible  of  bdng  specially  cultivated ;  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  ue  history  of  this  sense  relates 
to  die  permanence  of  ideas  which  may  be  represented  in  connee* 
tion  with  this  sense.  Thus  a  person  may  be  able  to  entertain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  a  particular  odour,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  the  true  seat  of  smell*  is  in  the  brain.  This  conclusion  is 
borne  out  in  the  converse  fashion  by  the  fact  that  persons  who 
have  been  habitually  conscious  of  a  bad  odour  during  life,  have 
been  found,  on  post'mortem  examination,  to  have  been  suffering 
from  brain-disease. 

Diseases  of  the  N. — D.  of  the  N.  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  external  parts — the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  ;  and  those  of 
the  interior — the  twnes,  cartilages,  and  mucous  membrane.  The 
most  common  affection  of  the  external  parts  is  Acno  (q.  v. ),  an 
affection  of  the  sebaceous  follides,  whicn  is  sometimes  followed 
by  enormous  hypertrophy,  producing  pendulous  masses  called 
lipoma.  The  N.  is  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  forms  of  ulcera- 
tion, as  lupous  and  rodent  ulcers ;  and  epithelioma  oriCancer  (q.  v.) 
is  not  uncommon  at  the  angle  of  the  N.  Foreign  bodies  in 
the  nostrils  sometimes  attract  inspissated  mucns  and  purulent 
secretions,  and  thus  form  the  nndei  of  rhinolithes  or  N. -stones. 
Epistaxis  (q.  v.),  or  bleeding  from  the  N.,  is  a  very  common 
affection,  both  in  youth  and  old  age  ;  and  in  young  women  is 
sometimea  vicario  us  when  the  menstiiial  dischaive  is  suppresMd. 
It  IS  liable  to  occur  in  fevers  and  scurvy.     Coryta^  or  nasal 
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catarrh,  is  a  troublesome  complaint  characterised  by  catarrhal 
discharge,  and  frequently  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  and, 
occasionally,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  chronically  thick- 
ened, especially  over  the  end  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
Ozcena^  or  fcEtid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  distressing  of  maladies.  The  odour  is 
horrible,  and  those  affected  are  usually  young  children.  The 
causes  are  various,  but  hereditary  syphilis  and  struma  are  the 
chief.  The  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  possibly  ulcerated, 
and  covered  with  crusts  of  inspissated  discharge,  and  the  syphi- 
litic variety  tends  to  spread  to  the  bones  and  cartilages,  causing 
external  openings  and  frequently  resulting  in  destruction  of  the 
N,  The  cure  of  syphilitic  oziena  can  only  be  effected  by  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  and  by  the  application  of  mercurial  vapours 
and  lotions.  In  simmous  ozaena,  cod-liver  oil  with  arsenic  or 
iodide  of  iron  should  be  given,  and  in  this  and  the  idiopathic 
form,  the  nasal  douche  should  be  employed.  Nasal  Polypus 
is  a  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  a  very  formidable  dis- 
ease. Gelatinous  or  mucous  polypi^  by  far  the  most  common 
form,  originate  generally  from  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  one  or  other  of  the  turbinated  bones,  chiefly  the  middle  ; 
and  they  rarely  spring  from  the  septum,  or  from  the  roof  of  the 
N.  They  are  often  multiple.  The  symptoms  are  a  mixture  of 
catarrh  and  obstruction.  The  patient  cannot  sleep  unless  the 
mouth  be  open  ;  the  voice  is  affected  and  acquires  a  nasal  tone, 
and  the  obstruction  as  well  as  the  catarrh  increase  in  damp 
weather,  when  the  tumour  increases  in  bulk,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  nostril.  Polypi  may  be  removed  either  with  the  wire  snare 
or  the  forceps,  the  main  point  being  to  get  at  the  root  and  re- 
move them  from  their  attachment.  Fibrous  polypi  are  much 
more  formidable  than  gelatinous,  and  they  spring  gene- 
rally from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossce,  or  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  behind  the  posterior  nares.  Occasionally,  though  rarely, 
the  tumour  may  be  twisted  off  from  the  nostril  or  from  the 
pharynx  ;  but  in  most  instances  a  surgical  operation  through  the 
tissues  of  the  face  is  necessary.  This  may  be  effected  from  be- 
low, through  the  hard  and  soft  palate  ;  from  above,  through  the 
N. ;  or  from  the  front,  through  the  upper  jaw.  Malignant 
polypus  or  Cancer  (q.  v.)  rapidly  fungates  out  of  the  nostril,  and 
is  apt  to  infiltrate  the  skin  of  the  face. 

No'sing,  in  Architecture,  the  prominent  edge  of  a  moulding, 
especially  the  projecting  moulding  of  the  tread-board  of  a  stair. 

NoBorogy  (Gr.  nosos^  'disease,*  and  logia^  a  'discourse*), 
as  a  department  of  the  science  of  medicine  embraces  three  objects 
of  consideration,  viz.,  (i)  the  definition  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  diseases;  (2)  the  nomenclature  of  diseases;  and  (3)  the  arrange- 
ment or  classification  of  diseases.  Many  systems  of  N.  have  at 
different  times  been  adopted ;  but  that  of  Dr.  Farr,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  statists,  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar- General  were  based  until  1869.  Dr. 
Farr*s  system  of  N.  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes,  each  of 
which  includes  various  orders. 

Class  I. — Zymotic  Diseases  (Gr.  zyme,  '  a  ferment '),  diseases 
that  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  communicable,  inoculable, 
capable  of  propaj^ation  from  existing  foci,  or  of  generation  ;  in- 
duced by  a  specinc  material,  which  may  be  named  a  poison^  or 
by  want  of  food,  or  by  its  bad  quality.  Class  II. — Constitutional 
or  Cachectic  Diseases  (Gr.  ^<if.^xw,"* ill-health,  bad  habit  .of 
body*).  Sporadic  diseases  affecting  several  organs  in  which 
new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited  or  grow.  These  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  hereditary,  and  develop  in  the  course  of 
nutrition  and  processes  of  life ;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  direct 
propagation,  communication, or  inoculation.  Class  III. — Diseases 
m  the  course  of  which  lesions  tend  to  be  localised.  Monorganic 
(Gr.  monoSy  *  alone,'  and  organon^  *  organ'),  sporadic  diseases  in 
which  the  functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems  are  disturbed 
or  obliterated,  with  or  without  inflammation  ;  sometimes  here- 
ditary. Class  IV. — Developmental  Diseases.  Metamorphici, 
special  diseases,  the  incidental  result  of  the  formative,  reproduc- 
tive, and  nutritive  processes.  A  fifth  Class  may  be  specified  : 
Lesions  from  violence  tending  to  sudden  death.  These  lesions 
are  the  evident  and  direct  results  of  physical  or  chemical  forces, 
acting  either  by  the  will  of  the  sufferer,  or  of  other  persons,  or 
accidentally. 

In  1869,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  issued  a  nomenclature  of  disease  suitable 
to  England,  and  to  all  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
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used.  For  each  name  thev  supplied  the  corresponding  Lain 
term,  and  also  the  equivalent  term  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  After  much  consideration  the  committee  resolved  '  that 
the  proposed  classification  of  diseases  should  be  based  upon  ana- 
tomical considerations.*  In  subservience  to  this  anatomical  dls- 
tribution«  diseases  may  be  grouped  as  being  general  or  local 
General  diseases  are  such  as  affect  the  whole  frame  rather  than 
any  special  part  of  it.  Local  diseases  are  such  as  affect  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  labours  of  the  committee  commenced  m  iS^5 
and  terminated  in  1869,  their  'nomenclature*  being  subject  to 
decennial  revision. 

Diseases  might  be  classified  according  to  their  symptoms, 
their  causes,  their  intimate  nature,  the  tissues  or  the  systems  of 
the  body  that  are  affected  ;  but  medical  science  is  not  yet  sufn- 
ciently  advanced  as  to  admit  of  a  strictly  scientific  nosological 
system.  The  anatomical  basis  of  arrangement,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  necessarily  implies  cross-divisions ;  bat  it  is  cos- 
venient  for  practical  purposes,  in  our  present  state  of  knowled^ 
See  The  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  by  a  joint  committee  of  iLc 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Lond.  1869). 

No88i-B6  ('  great  island  *),  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  in  13"  14'  S.  lat.,  48**  15^  £.  long.  ;  area  74  ^. 
miles.  It  is  volcanic,  and  has  a  number  of  extinct  craters  Tk« 
soil  is  rich,  and  the  staple  products  are  rice,  sngar,  and  mal?*. 
The  island  also  produces  valuable  timber,  and  among  other 
exports  are  beeswax  and  tortoise-shelL  It  has  been  a  Frendi 
possession  since  1843,  and  is  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Mayot?i 
(q.  v.).  The  chief  settlement,  Helleville,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
Pop.  of  the  island,  about  i5,ocx>. 

NoBsMbrahim  or  Sainte  Uarie,  an  island  on  the  £.  coa^t 
of  Madagascar,  situated  in  17'  S.  lat,  49*  52^  £.  long.  It 
measures  33  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles 
and  is  separated  from  Madagascar  by  a  channel  5  miles  in 
width.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid,  in  spite  of  which  ths 
island,  on  account  of  its  sandy  soil,  is  arid  and  barren.  It  has 
been  a  French  possession  since  1750,  and  the  chief  settlement, 
St.  Louis,  is  fortified.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Nostal'gia  is  a  form  of  melancholia^  manifested  by  an  in- 
ordinate desire  to  return  to  one's  native  country,  and  to  wh:ch 
is  added  the  apprehension  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  re- 
turn. Army  surgeons  often  witness  cases  of  N.  According  to 
Baron  Larrey,  the  mental  faculties  are  the  first  to  be  afiiected. 
Ninety-seven  soldiers  in  the  French  army  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this 
disease  between  1820-26.  In  such  cases,  general  paralysis  is 
common  ;  but  death  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  Dutch,  the  Swiss  troops,  the  Highlanderst 
and  the  Irish,  are  the  most  liable  to  this  form  of  insanity.  N.  is 
a  common  affection  among  slaves  who  have  been  abducted  bom 
their  native  country  ;  and  the  disease  is  evidently  referred  to  bj 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  '  Last  Journal,*  when  he  states  that  many 
of  the  slaves  abducted  from  Manyuema-land  died  from  what  be 
described  as  a  new  disease,  '  Broken-heartednesi** 

NoB'too,  a  genus  of  green-spored  Alga^  oonsistiiiE  of  gelatir 
ous  masses  of  various  configuration.  They  occur  either  on  moist 
ground,  rocks,  &c.,  or  in  fresh  or  brackish  water.  A  common 
species  in  Britain  {N,  commune)  suddenly  making  its  appearance 
after  rain,  on  gravel  walks  and  pasture  grounds,  has  given  rise  to 
various  fancies — the  name  '  falling  stars '  denoting  one  of  these. 
N,  eduUt  which  occurs  abundantly  in  running  streams  in  Cbim, 
is  dried  and  used  as  an  ingredient  for  soups,  and  an  allied  &I^ 
(Hbrmosiphon  arcticus\  abounding  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is  tl^ 
a  wholesome  food.  It  is  said  that  N.  may  become  the  kcst  oi  1 
parasitic  fungus,  and  by  it  be  transformed  into  a  Collema^  t\^ 
is,  into  a  Lichen  (q.  v.)  of  the  existing  classification. 

NoBtrada'mus,  properly  Michel  de  IfostradaiiiB.  & 

physician  and  famous  astrologer,  was  bom  at  St.  Rem:,  \f 
Provence,  December  14,  1503.  He  studied  philosophy  ^ 
Avignon,  and  physic  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  doct:r> 
degree  in  1529.  He  practised  at  Salon,  his  skill  and  assidu.7 
in  arresting  the  plague  procuring  him  no  little  fimr,  but  be 
soon  gave  up  his  legitimate  profession  for  the  rSle  of  astm  \-n 
and  prophet.  In  1550  he  published  an  almanac  cootair.;^' 
weather  and  political  predictions — the  first  of  its  kind  ;  and  ot  1 
years  later  appeared  his  famous  Propkkies^  enigmatical  quatra:r^  1 
arranged  into  seven  centuries,  and  in  1558  extended  to  ten.  Tt.tx 
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gained  him  the  iayoar  of  powerfiil  patrons,  and  Catherine  de* 
Medlds  in  purticnlar  loaded  him  with  honours.  When  her  son 
Heori  II.  was  killed  in  a  tournament,  search  proved  the  event 
to  be  predicted  in  the  35th  (quatrain  of  the  first  century  in  N.'s 
book.  This  established  his  fame.  During  his  later  years  he 
lired  a  life  of  luxurious  quackery  as  physicum  to  Charles  IX., 
dying  at  Salon,  July  2,  1566.  Of  his  two  or  three  other  unim- 
portant books,  mention  vrill  be  found  in  Bareste's  Nostradamus 
(Par,  1S42),  or  in  Adelung's  Histoire  de  la  FolU  Humaine.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Prophaia  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (i668). 

Vot'trils.    See  Nosx. 

VotaUes  were  a  dass  of  persons  in  France  whom  it  was 
coDvtttient  for  the  kings  to  consider  as  popular  representatives, 
lod  who  in  emergencies  sat  in  place  of  the  States-General.  In 
1558  Henry  IL  summoned  such  an  Assembly  in  order  to  assist 
him  ia  raising  a  loan.  It  was  composed  of  some  priests  '  deputed 
for  the  generality,'  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  nobility,  the  chief 
flugistntes  of  the  good  towns,  some  lawyers,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  Parliaments.  It  was  a  mere  mockery  of  a  representative 
institntioo.  A  greater  freedom  of  debate  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  called  at  Fontatnebleau  two  years  later  by  Cathe- 
rise.  In  1 196  Henry  of  Navarre  summoned  one  at  Rouen 
coofisting  of  ten  ecclesiastics,  eighteen  nobles,  and  fifty  civic 
msj^istrates,  who  divided  the  revenue  of  the  state  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  king  and  war,  another  for  the  public  services.  They 
woe  merdy  the  nominees  of  royalty,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Assembly  which,  at  the  dictation  of  Richelieu,  met  in 
1625.  The  state  of  the  finances  were  put  before  an  Assembly 
of  N.  in  1787,  and  Calonne,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leged exemption,  was  treated  as  a  traitor.  His  suggestion  was 
aftenrards  adopted,  and  the  N.  gave  place  to  the  popular  demand 
fur  a  convocation  of  the  Statefr-GeneraL  See  Kitchin's  History 
•fFrMctf  vols.  ii.  ilL 
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Pol/lio  is  a  legal  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  attest 
nets  of  legal  import,  so  as  to  make  them  authentic  in  foreign 
coootries.  The  chief  business  of  a  N.  P.  is  in  noting  and  pro- 
testing bills  of  exchange.  Any  unqualified  person  acting  as  N. 
P.  incurs  a  penalty  of  £^0;  and  any  qualified  notary  conniving 
b  the  act  of  an  unqualified  person,  will  be  struck  off  the  roll,  on 
application  to  the  Court  ol  Facilities.  See  3  and  4  W.  c  70, 
and  6  and  7  V.  c.  9a 


in  Mathematics,  is  the  method  for  symbolising 

osmbeis,  quantities,  or  operations.  The  various  systems  of 
Donerical  N.,  which  have  oeen  or  are  now  extant,  are  best  con- 
ndered  under  Numerals  ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
bnefly  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  notations  which 
dianicterise  different  branches  of  mathematical  science.  In  pure 
geometry  there  is  strictly  speaking  no  true  N.,  unless  the  dis- 
tiagoishing  of  the  Intersections  of  lines  by  letters  of  the  alphabet 
oo  be  10  regarded.  Algebra,  on  the  contrary,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  invention  of  a  convenient  notation,  which  embraces  not 
0QI7  the  quantity  symbols  (a,  b,  c.  Sec),  but  also  the  operation 
sjmbob  (+,  -,  X,  -r,  yT^t  &c.).  These  symbols  were  suffi- 
cient until,  in  the  bands  of  Newton,  Leibniz,  and  the  Bemoullis, 
algebra  developed  into  analysis.  Newton  devised  his  fluxional, 
and  Leibniz  his  differential  N.  Both  are  identical  in  significa- 
tion, but  the  latter,  being  much  more  convenient,  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted,  suid  has,  indeed,  never  been  Improved  upon. 
In  the  higher  analsrsis  the  importance  of  a  simple  but  at  the  same 
tune  suggestive  N.  is  more  clearly  evident;  but  the  peculiar 
power  which  a  good  N.  possesses  is  best  shown  in  the  mathe- 
matical discoveries  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  few 
Tcan  have  seen  developed  two  great  branches  of  mathematics — 
ibe  higher  algebra  of  Cayley  and  Svlvester  and  the  ouatemions 
of  Hunilton — ^which  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth  of  new 
oanes  and  symbols.  Upon  these  their  potenqr  as  methods  of 
analpis  b  greatly  dependent.  See  Algsbra,  CALCULUS,  GEO- 
icET&Y,  Quaternions,  &c. 

VotatioB,  Xu'aical.  Besides  the  ordinary  system  of  M.  N. 
(for  which  see  article  on  Music,  and  which  is  in  most  general 
ue),  a  literal  form  of  notation  for  use  in  vocal  music,  known  as 
the  tooic  sol-fa  system,  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Misses 
Glover,  two  ladies  of  Norwich,  has  Men  introduced  by  Mr. 
James  Corwen,  in  which  the  various  notes  are  designated  by 
the  initial  consonants  of  do,  re,  mi,  fi^  sol,  la,  ti,  do  (d,  r,  m, 


&C. ) ;  an  accent  above  the  note  (d*)  representing  its  higher  octave 
below  the  note  (di)  its  lower  octave. 

Vote,  an  expression  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  musical 
sound,  as  in  speaking  of  a  high  or  loud  note  for  example.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  printed  character  designed  to  represent 
the  duration  ot  such  a  sound,  while  its  position  on  the  musical 
staff  indicates  its  pitch.     The  seven  forms  of  notes  in  ordinaxy 

use  are  the  breve  j|o|!,  semibreve  O,   minim  P,    crotchet  | , 

quaver  ^  semiquaver  f  ,  demisemiquaver  K    and    semidemi- 

semiquaver  S  ;  the  breve,  which  is  only  used  in  church 

music,  being  the  longest,  and  each  of  the  others  half  the  length 
of  that  preceding.     See  Musia 

Not  Ghiilty.    See  Guilty. 

Kothosau'roB,  an  extinct  genus  of  F</ti/ia,  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauroptery^^  which  aSo  includes  the  PUsiosauri  and 
other  well-known  fossil  genera.  In  N.  the  neck,  like  that  of 
the  PlesiosauruSf  was  long,  and  was  composed  of  at  least  20  verte- 
brae. The  vertebrae  of  the  back  were  '  amphiccelous*  {ue,  hollow 
at  each  end),  and  were  thus  modelled  on  the  type  of  those  of  the 
fish;  a  conformation  indicating  that  the  ammal  possessed  a 
flexible  spine,  and  was  probably  an  active  swimmer.  The  teeth 
were  conical  in  shape,  and  numerous ;  and  proceeded  from  dis- 
tinct alveoli  or  sockets.  The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of  swim- 
ming-paddles. All  the  species  of  N.  are  found  in  the  Triassic 
rocks,  and  are  especially  plentiful  in  the  Muschelkalk. 

Notice  to  Quit  is  the  formal  notice  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (q.  v.)  of  an  intention  to  end  the  tenancy  on  a  day 
named. 

No'to^  a  town  of  Sicily,  x6  miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse^  near  the 
sea-coast  It  has  beautiful  palaces  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Academia  dei  Tras/ormoH  has  a  libraiy  and  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities. Pop.  14,362.  The  present  town,  which  dates  from 
1703,  is  5  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old  N.,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Saracens,  and  long  held  out  against  the  Normans, 
but  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693. 

No'toohord  or  Ohor'da  Dorsali*,  the  cellular  body  which 
is  developed  in  the  dorsal  or  back  region  of  every  vertebrate 
animal  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  After  the  egg 
or  ovum  of  the  vertebrate  has  undergone  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation (see  Development)  the  Mastoderm  or  germinal  mem» 
brane  is  formed.  This  upper  part  of  the  egg  next  exhibits  a 
groove  or  depression — the/srtmi/nv^t^c'^ofembryologists.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  grow  together,  and  convert  it  into  a  canal, 
within  which  the  spinal  cora  and  brain  are  produced.  In  the 
floor  of  or  below  this  groove,  the  N.  appears  as  a  cellular  rod, 
forming  the  basis  round  which  the  sptne  or  verttbral  column  is 
developed.  Thus,  the  N.  is  replaced  in  all  vertebrates  (save  cer- 
tain fisnes)  by  the  spinej;  but  as  it  is  invariably  present  in  the 
early  life  of  ever^  vertebrate  without  exception,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  characters  of  this,  the  highest  group  of  ani- 
mals. The  N.  persists  throughout  life  in  its  early  or*  embryonic 
state  in  sudi  fishes  as  the  Lancelet  (o.  v.),  lampreys,  &c,  whilst 
some  of  the  highest  members  of  the  fish-class  (/.  ^.,  sharks,  skates, 
ray,  sturgeon,  lepidosiren,  &c )  have  either  a  rudimentary  spine 
or  a  N.  as  its  representative.  Kowalevsky,a  Russian  savant^  has 
discovered  in  the  tail  of  the  '  sea-squirt'  or  Ascidian  larva  a  rod- 
like cellular  body,  which  is  regarded  by  evolutionists  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  vertebrate  spine.  The  sea-squirt  larva  in 
this  view  is  the  progenitor  of  the  vertebrates. 

Notor'nis,  a  genus  of  New  Zealand  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Rallidm^  and  of  which  onlv  one  spedes,  N.  mantelii,  is 
known.  It  was  first  established  by  Owen  from  fossil  remains, 
but  in  1850  a  specimen  was  captured  alive  on  Resolution  Island, 
near  the  S.  W.  extremitv  of  the  colony.  The  N.  is  about  2  feet 
high,  with  a  dark  ptirple  neck  and  body,  and  the  wings,  which 
are  too  feeble  for  flignt,  are  shot  with  green  and  gold.  The 
legs  and  short  strong  beak  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  very  delicate.  The  bird  is  extremely  rare,  if  not  now 
extinct 

Kotothe'xitun,  an  extinct  genus  of  Mammalia  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Marsupials  (q.  v.).    Of  all  marsupial  fossils  N.  is 
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probably  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  existing  kangaroos.  It 
was  of  smaller  size  than  the  well-known  DiprotSdon,  of  which  the 
skull  measures  in  some  specimens  3  feet  in  length.  The  remains 
of  N.  occur  in  the  recent  deposits  in  Australian  bone-caves. 

Not  Proven  is  a  verdict  in  Scotch  criminal  procedure.  It 
indicates  that  the  jury  think  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
insufficient  to  prove  liim  guilty,  but  too  strong  for  the  jury  to 
declare  him  innocent.  Whatever  evidence  may  come  to  light 
after  a  verdict  of  N.  P.,  the  accused  cannot  be  again  indicted 
for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted. 

Nott,  General  Sir  William,  G.C.B.,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  disastrous  British  expedition  to  Afghanistan  of  1839-42,  was 
born  at  Carmarthen  in  S.  Wales  in  1 782,  and  joined  the  Bengal 
Infantry  in  1800.  During  the  winter  of  1 841,  when  the  Cabul 
army  was  exterminated,  he  held  the  town  of  Candahar.  In  the 
following  spring  he  joined  the  avenging  army  of  Pollock  at 
Cabul ;  and  on  his  way  captured  for  the  second  time  and 
destroyed  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni,  and  carried  away  the  famous 
gates  of  Somnauth.  He  received  a  pension  of  £iooOy  and  was 
appointed  President  at  Lucknow.     He  died  in  1845. 

Kott'ingham,  the  chief  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
on  the  Leen,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  is  125  miles 
N.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Midland  Railway.  Standing  at  the 
base  and  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  elevation,  it  has  many  hand- 
some buildings,  public  walks,  and  recreation  grounds.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1877  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
were  extended,  and  now  include  the  former  populous  suburbs  of 
Lenton,  Radford,  Basford,  Sneinton  and  Bulwell.  Pop.  (1877) 
of  extended  borough  estimated  at  over  160,000.  Aiea,  9960 
acres;  rateable  value,  ^^600,000.  Besides  a  town  and  county 
hall,  an  exchange,  and  a  church  of  St.  Mary,  N.  has  a  Free 
Grammar  School  (rebuilt  in  1868),  a  Free  Library,  a  Natural 
History  Museum,  School  of  Art,  an  Arboretum,  a  new  theatre, 
and  a  Gothic  fountain  erected  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  J.  Walter, 
of  the  Times^  for  a  short  time  an  M.  P.  for  the  town.  The  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  college  in  September  1877 
was  marked  by  addresses  on  the  value  of  University  teaching  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  old  Trent  bridge  of 
seventeen  arches  has  been  superseded  by  an  iron-girder  bridge 
with  stone  piers.  N.  is  the  cnief  seat  of  the  industries  in  lace 
and  hosiery,  and  has  large  silk  and  cotton  mills,  iron-foundries, 
dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  shoe  manufactories,  breweries, 
collieries,  iron-foundries,  and  tanneries.  Here  is  produced 
nearly  all  the  British  machine-made  lace.  The  material  used 
in  the  lace  industry  yearly  amounts  to  ;f  1,725,000;  the  net 
returns  to  £%^  130,000.  In  the  hosiery  trade  there  are  used,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  hand-machines,  some  400  power  warp, 
1000  wide  power  rotary  frames,  and  1200  circular  *  round  about ' 
frames  ;  and  there  are  employed  15,000  men,  and  22,000  women 
and  girls.  For  making  machines  for  the  lace  trade  there  are  in  N. 
about  180  shops  and  130  large  factories,  employing  over  12,000 
men  and  boys.  The  markets  for  com  and  cattle  are  among  the 
largest  held  in  the  midland  counties.  Several  fairs  take  place 
annually,  the  most  important  being  the  *  Goose  Fair '  in  October. 
Celebrated  annual  races  are  run  in  March  on  a  fine  course  to 
the  N.  E.  of  the  town.  N.  publishes  three  daily  newspapers,  and 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  A  strong  castle  was  built 
at  N.  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  town  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  in  part  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  during 
the  war  of  the  Barons.  Charles  I.,  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
Parliament,  marched  hither  from  York  in  1642,  and  N.  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Colonel  Hutchinson  in  the  following  year. 
The  castle  was  fired  by  rioters,  October  8,  1831,  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  remained  a 
ruin  till  1877,  when  the  property  was  leased  to  the  corporation 
of  N.  for  500  years,  and  is  now  (1878)  in  process  of  restoration 
at  a  cost  of  ^20,000,  for  the  purposes  of  a  fine  arts  museum. 
N.  has  been  the  scene  of  many  political  and  trade  riots,  the 
principal  of  which  were  in  1811-12,  1814,  1831,  and  1865. 

Nott'inghamBhire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Yorkshire,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Leicester- 
shire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire,  has  an  area  of  526,176  statute 
acres,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  319,758.  The  surface  is  chiefly 
undulating,  but  the  vaJes  of  Belvoir  and  Trent  are  quite  flat, 
while  a  range  of  low  hills  gives  the  western  part  a  somewhat 
rugged  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  formed 
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of  magnesian  limestone  and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  overlying  ccul, 
which  is  worked  at  Eastwood,  Bilborough,  and  Radford ;  ik 
rest  of  N.  is  chiefly  composed  of  marl,  New  Red  Sandstone,  l:as, 
quartz,  and  graveL  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent,  wnich, 
flowing  N.E.  through  N.,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  and  for  river  vessels  throughout 
the  county.  In  1875  there  were  156,043  acres  under  com 
crops,  53,339  under  green  crops,  58,276  under  clover,  sanloji. 
andj  grasses  in  rotation,  and  157,073  in  permanent  ptstore; 
also  19,977  horses,  73,799  cattle,  274,613  sheep,  and  27,975 
pigs.  The  principal  manufactures  of  N.  are  cotton  and  ^k 
laces,  hosiery,  and  various  woollen  textile  fabrics.  There  %i^. 
also  extensive  iron  foundries  in  the  county  town.  There  are 
cotton  mills  at  Nottingham,  Buston,  Mansfield,  Plensley,  and 
Southwell.  The  manufacture  of  lace  curtains  has  been  largej 
developed  during  the  last  ten  years.  N.  is  traversed  bj  the  N. 
Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Lincob  Rail- 
ways. Four  members  of  Parliament  are  returned  by  the  cocdit. 
N.  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  called  hUw^ 
Casariensis  ;  and  among  the  remains  are  those  of  a  Roman  Tiia 
at  Winnyhill.  It  belonged  afterwards  successively  to  Northcm-  i 
bria  and  Merda.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  district  to 
his  nephew,  William  Peverell.  Sherwood  Forest  in  ihe  W.  0 
the  legendaiy  haunt  of  Robin  Hood  (q.  v.),  and  6  miles  S.  of 
Mansfield  is  Newstead  Abbey,  once  the  property  and  resideiKc 
of  Lord  Byron. 

Noiiredd'in  Mahmond,  Mai ek-al- Adel,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Moslem  rulers  of  Syria,  succeeded  his  £u&oui 
father  Zenghi  as  Emir  of  Aleppo  in  1 145.  No  sooner  vas  hcs 
reign  begun  than  he  proceeded  to  grapple  with  the  ChhstiaiJ 
under  Joscelin  de  Courtenay,  Count  of  Edessa.  He  inflicted  a 
most  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Christian  soldiery  under  the  walls 
of  Edessa,  stormed  the  city,  and  massacred  many  of  the  citizsci 
The  fall  of  this  place  occasioned  the  Second  Crusade.  After  its 
failure  N  .  determined  to  expel  all  Christians  from  Palestine,  aid 
to  centre  the  government  of  Syria  and  of  the  surrounding  proTincci 
in  himself.  Raymond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  was  slain  in  Ii49> 
Joscelin,  Count  of  Edessa,  was  taken  prisoner  immediatelj  aficL 
The  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  threatened  by  Baldwin  III.,  bog 
of  Jerusalem,  surrendered  in  preference  to  the  Emir  of  Aleppo. 
After  a  long  and  dubious  war  Egypt  was  wrested  from  the  ab- 
rupt administration  of  Shawir,  the  vizier,  and  restored  to  the 
Abbasside  Calif  of  Bagdad,  and  that  potentate  rewarded  N.  viih 
the  title  of  Sultan,  investing  him  with  the  governorship  of  E^t  t 
and  Syria.  The  last  years  of  N.  were  embittered  by  the  inin^'Jo 
of  Salah-ed-Din,  lieutenant  of  Egypt ;  and  as  he  was  aboot  to 
set  out  from  Damascus  to  crush  the  rebel,  he  was  seized  with  qom- 
sey,  which  ended  fatally,  1 5th  May  1 1 74.  N.  is  one  of  the  bor  of 
the  Moslem  warriors  and  princes.  Brave,  chivalrous,  toleru'. 
and  cultivated,  he  favourably  compares  with  the  6nest  solii^cn 
that  Christendom  then  sent  to  the  East. 

Noun  (Fr.  nom^  Lat  no/run),  in  grammar,  is  the  term  c3<^ 
to  denote  that  class  of  words  which  may  be  the  subjectlor  ob  .e.i 
of  a  sentence.  The  customary  definitions  are  unsatisfactory 
For  example,  when  it  is  said  that  a  N.  is  *  the  name  oi  r.v 
person,  place,  or  thing,*  we  have  here  an  unsuccessful  %nexi< 
to  exhaust  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge.  '  Thing '  is  tb^' 
to  include  whatever  is  not  a  *  person  *  or  *  place'  Yet  w^' 
would  call  'freshness,'  'summer,'  'conscience,'  things f  P^ 
right  method  therefore  of  defining  the  N.  is  to  consider  its  cti.t 
or  function  in  a  sentence,  not  its  meaning  or  application,  i^*? 
classification  of  nouns  has  been  made  in  various  ways,  and  «^'J 
various  degrees  of  precision.  Probably  the  simplest  general  dtt- 
tribution  is  into  nouns  substantivt  or  concrrtCf  and  nouns  abiiri*^- 
All  nouns  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions.  Tki^ 
'house,'  'regiment,'  'gold,*  'soul,*  'Milton,'  are  substirtir? 
nouns,  !>.,  they  are  names  of  substances;  of  things  ihil  rcil> 
exist  in  themselves,  or  are  believed  to  exist ;  while  *  swectros 
'virtue,*  '  courage,'  are  abstract  nouns,  i>.,  they  are  the  nar-a 
of  qualities  that  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  substanoes  in  «i -^ 
they  inhere.  But  if  we  look  more  closely  Into  theie  tvKCi 
kinds  of  nouns,  we  notice  important  differenoes  bef»<o 
them.  They  do  not  all  name  in  the  same  way,  Tbia  the 
word  'house'  describes  to  a  certain  extent  the  thing  «kc^ 
it  names.  It  tells  us  what  kind  of  thing  is  Dcant,  sad  a 
connotes  or  carries  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  prop«f^» 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  structure.    It  is  therefore  a  p^n:/ui^ 
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name^  or  a  name  with  a  meaning.  But  the  name  '  Milton/  on 
the  other  band,  givea  ns  no  infonnation  concerning  the  pezson 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  detwia  him,  but  it  possesses  no  con* 
notative  property.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  t94m»s(gnificant  or 
mcaoinglesa.  All  nonns  are  capable  of  this  twofold  distribution. 
They  are  either  significant  or  not  Thus  'regiment,'  'gold,' 
*sottl,'  'sweetness,'  'virtue,'  'courage,'  express  a  meaning  as 
well  u  give  a  name.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  use  such  a  word 
as  'Milton '  cotmotativefy ;  /^.,  '  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton 
hoe  may  rest;'  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
ofdinanr  usage;  it  is  not  a  person  called  Milton  that  is  here 
icferrca  to ;  it  is  any  oiie  having  a  genius  like  Milton. 

We  have  noticed  tne  classification  of  nouns  into  substantiui 
and  aistract*  When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  former,  we 
observe  subordinate  differences  among  them.  'House,'  and 
*  Milton'  are  both  substantives,  but  while  there  are  many  'houses' 
there  is  only  one  '  Milton.'  The  former  is  therefore  said  to  be  a 
ammoM  the  latter  a  proper  N.  Again  'house'  and  'regi- 
ment' are  both  common  nouns,  but  while  house  denotes  o^y 
ooe  of  a  dassy  'regiment'  impliea  number,  and  is  therefore 
defined  as  a  N.  substantive,  common,  eolUciwe,  So  also  'gold,' 
ihoogh  a  N.  substantive,  is  neither  common  nor  collective.  It 
deootei  neither  one  nor  several,  but  materiai  or  stuff'.  Gramma- 
rians have  not  Tct  agreed  on  a  definitive  phrase  for  this  dass  of 
ooons,  hot  probably  the  German  'stuff-nouns'  is  as  good  as  can 
be  bad.  Noons  abstract  are  also  capable  of  subdivision.  Some 
arc  (onned  from  adjectives,  as '  sweetness '  from  sweet;  some  firom 
Tcrbfl^  tt  '  belief '  from  bdieve, '  death '  firom  die.  The  verbal  or 
paitidpial  N.  is  a  form  of  the  N.  abstract  '  Dandng '  no  more 
exists  apart  frcm  persons  engaged  in  the  act,  than  *  sweetness ' 
etists  apart  from  things  that  are  sweet.  See  Professor  Bain's 
Cfmpamon  to  tkd  ffigkir  English  Grammar  (Lond.  1874). 

Vovai'a  Zemlai'a  (Rnss.  'New  Land*),  an  uninhabited 
archipelago  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Goverament  of  ArchangeL  Separated  from  Vaigatz  Island  by 
the  Kara  Strait,  N.  Z.  extends  first  N.W.,  then  N.N.E.,  and 
fiiuJly  E.N.E.  frT>m  Bhick  Cape  (70*  30')  to  Cape  Nassau  or 
Great  Ice  Cape  (77*  8'  N.  kt),  a  len^h  of  ^50 miles.  Average 
breadth,  70  miles ;  area,  35»45o  sq.  mnes,  chiefiy  made  up  by  two 
hx^  islands  separated  by  Matotchkin-Shar,  a  winding  strait  from 
t  to  2\  miles  wide.  The  coasts  are  much  indented,  especially  in 
the  W.,  and  rise  rapidly  to^he  plateau  of  the  interior,  which,  as 
br  as  yet  explored,  has  here  and  there  between  the  rocky  tracts 
e;Teen  patches  sapportins  reindeer,  which  are  hunted  by  Samoieds 
(Tom  N.  Russia.  The  nighest  mountains  (3280  feet)  are  near 
the  W.  coast.  The  E.  coast  was  little  known  till  the  Nor- 
iregian  captain,  Johanneson,  sailed  round  N.  Z.  in  1870.  The 
iTerage  temperature  of  South  N.  2^  is  ^<*  F.  in  summer 
and  30*  y  F.  in  winter.  Lemmings,  polar  ioxes,  wolves,  and 
bears  are  met  with  in  large  numbers,  the  coasts  abound  with 
sea-bixxis,  and  the  neighlMuring  seas  with  whales.  Whale 
fibers  occasionally  winter  in  sheltered  spots.  N.  Z.,  probably 
dUcovered  by  iiugh  Willoughby  in  i'S539  is  known  to  us 
through  Liitke's  four  expeditions  from  i&i  to  1824,  Johanne- 
son's  drcnmnavigation,  and  Rosenthal's  expedition  m  1871. 
See  J.  Spdrer,  N,  Z.  in  Gfographisekir,  NatuT'kistoriseher  und 
Volksffirthschaftlieher  BaUhung  (Gotha,  1867). 

Vovalis.    See  Hajidenbero. 

Vova'ra,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Northern 
Italy^  stands  on  a  rising  Eround  between  the  Agogna  and  the 
Tefdopio,  some  25  miles  W.  of  Milan  by  raiL  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  bastions,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  end  of  the  iith  a,  fourteen 
other  churches,  a  beautiful  theatre,  a  monument  of  Cavour  by 
Dini,  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  Carlo  Emmanuele  IIL,  and  a 
monument  of  Carlo  Alberto,  who  abdicated  at  N.  in  1849^  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Sardinian  forces  in 
the  battle  fought  here  with  the  Austrians  under  Radetzky  on  the 
23d  Manrh  oAhat  year.    Pop.  (1874)  29,516. 

Vt/va  800'tia,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  C>anad«, 
hottoded  N.  l^  Northumberland  Strait,  which  .sepuates  it  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  W.  b^  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  New  Brunswick,  indudes  the  peninsula  of 
that  name,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  Iving  to  the  N.W^  and 
o>her  small  islands  near  the  mainland,  rf.  S.  proper,  extending 
280  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  or,  including  Cape  Breton  IsIancL 
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350  miles,  and  from  50  to  120  miles  wide,  is  connected  with  New 
Brunswick  by  Chignecto  Isthmus,  which  at  its  western  end  is  low, 
and  only  13  miles  broad.  The  area  of  the  peninsula  is  15,627 
so.  miles,  that  of  the  whole  province,  21,731.  Pop.  (1871) 
387,80a  The  coast-line  measures  fully  1200  miles,  and  is 
everywhere  indented  with  inlets  from  3  to  15  miles  long.    The 

Srincipal  of  these  are  Sheet  Harbour,  Margaret's  Bay,  Mahone 
iay,  containing  more  than  200  islands,  St  Mary's  Bay, Anna- 
polis Basin,  the  Bay  of  St  George,  and  Chedabucto  Bay.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  ranges  of  low  bills,  which  are  often  rocky  and 
barren ;  the  vallevs,  however,  are  very  fertile,  and  lakes  ever^« 
where  abound,  aoout  3000  sq.  miles  of  the  country  being  m 
water.  In  summer  the  climate  is  cool  and  delightful;  but  in 
winter  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  and,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  coasts  are  frequently  wrapped  in  heavy 
fogs.  The  chief  geological  formations  are  New  Red  Sand- 
stone  and  Carboniferous,  resting  on  and  interrupted  by  granite 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  coalfields  of  Cumoerland,  Pictou, 
and  Cape  Breton,  interestins;  geologically,  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  valuable  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  that  of  Glace  Bay  being  much  prized  as  a  gas 
coat  In  1875  coal  to  the  value  df  i^i  1,541  was  exported 
from  N.  S.  The  mineral  products  also  include  oilshales,  iron, 
gold,  gypsum,  and  fine  sandstone.  The  gold  field  coven 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province.  Between  1861  and 
1 87 1  more  than  ;f  800,000  worth  of  gold  was  mined.  Exten- 
sive tracts  of  the  country  are  covered  with  forest,  the  timber  of 
which  u  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain.  Immense  quantities 
of  fish  are  also  cured  and  exported  (in  1875  ^^  ^^  value  of 
^"762, 788).  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  the  manufactures  include  fish  and  seal  oils,  lumber,  leather, 
and  castings.  In  1874  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared,  the  ports  of  N.,  S.  exdusive  of  home  trade,  was 
^'1,840,377;  the  imports  amounted  to  ;£'2,336,694,  and  the 
exports  to  £\^  595, 1 14.  There  were  (1875)  341  miles  of  railway, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
Besides  tne  Aiu[lican  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  principal  Churches 
are  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  African  Metho* 
dist.  Baptist,  and  Congregational  Churches.  Education  is  con- 
ducted on  an  effective  public  systenL  The  Anglicans  have  a 
university,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists 
each  a  coUege.  The  present  inhabitants  of  N.  S.  are  descended 
portly  from  the  old  Acadians,  or  French  colonists,  partly  from 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  inmuerants,  the  two  latter  being 
chiefly  found  in  the  northern  hau  of  the  province.  In  1874 
there  were  1837  Indians. 

N.  S.  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  some 
years  afterwards  Cape  Breton  recdved  its  name  from  some 
French  fishermen,  natives  of  Bretagne,  who  arrived  there.  Up 
to  the  year  1784,  N.  S.  induded  the  province  now  called  New 
Brunswick,  and  previously  also  part  01  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
whole  territory  being  named  Acadie.  This  was  the  term  used  in 
the  original  commission  of  the  King  of  France,  and  it  is  found  in 
public  documents  as  early  as  1604.  The  first  attempt  at  coloni- 
sation was  made  by  Baron  de  Clery,  a  Frenchman,  in  15 18,  but 
the  expedition  proved  a  fiiilnre.  No  further  effort  waa  made 
till  1604,  when  the  French  effected  a  temporary  settlement 
under  M.  De  Monts,  a  Huguenot,  only  to  be  driven  out  by  the 
Virginian  colonists  in  i6ia  The  Virginians,  however,  did  not 
remain  long  in  Acadie,  and  in  1621  it  waa  granted  by  James 
L  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  under  the  name  of  N.  S.  But 
the  setUers  sent  out  by  him  had  to  return,  having  found  the 
French  in  possession  of  the  whole  district  In  1654  an  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  Cromwell,  forced  the  French  occupants  to 
surrender,  but  the  colony  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Breda  in  1667.  After  manj  vicissitudes  of  fortune  it  finally 
came  into  British  possession  m  171 1.  On  the  condusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  disputes  haying  arisen  as  to 
the  boundmries  of  the  French  and  Britisn  possesdons  in  America, 
the  advantage  was  'perodved  hv  the  British  Government  of 
having  N.  S.  properly  colonised,  and  on  the  aist  June  1849 
about  4000  distianded  soldiers  anid  their  families,  attracted  by 
the  liberal  grant  of  firee  land,  with  tools,  aims,  and  provisions 
for  a  vear,  arrived  at  Chebucto  Harbour,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Haufax.  During  the  war  between  England  and  France,  about 
7000  Acadians  were  expelled  from  N.  S.  on  account  of  intrigues 
with  the  Indians  against  the  British  colonists.    Alter  peace  was 
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restored  in  1763,  the  colony  made  rapid  progress.  The  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  at  this  time  annexed  to  N.  S.,  and  in  1765 
that  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  became  a  separate  pro- 
vince. In  1784  New  Brunswick  was  likewise  formed  into  a 
province,  and  a  separate  government  was  given  to  Cape  Breton, 
with  Sydney  as  its  chief  town.  In  1867  N.  S.  was  incorporated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is  represented  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  by  12  senators  and  19  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Nova'tians  were  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  Church  in  the 
third  c,  founded  by  Novatian,  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  who  was 
actively  supported  by  Novatus,  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  and  who 
denied  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  absolution  to  and  re- 
admit  to  communion  those  who  had  abjured  the  faith  in  time  of 
persecution.  Novatian  was  elected  by  his  party  Bishop  of 
Rome  (251)  in  opposition  to  Cornelius,  who  had  just  been 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy  ;  whereupon  a  council  was 
immediately  assembled  at  Rome  (251),  by  which  the  N.  were 
declared  to  be  separated  from  the  Church.  The  sect  continued 
to  exist  for  about  two  centuries.  After  the  consecration  of  their 
bishop,  the  N.  professed  great  sanctity  and  rigour  of  discipline, 
and  took  the  name  of  Cathari  (q.  v. ).  Besides  the  Lapsed  they 
now  refused  absolution  to  all  who  committed  gross  sins  after 
baptism,  and  this  was  regulated  by  their  ascetic  notions  ;  e.g,y 
in  Phrygia,  where  they  joined  the  remnant  of  the  Montanists 
(q.  v.),  a  second  marriage  was  reckoned  such  a  sin. 

Kovell'o,  Vincent,  an  organist  and  musical  writer,  was  bom 
in  London  of  an  Italian  family,  in  1 781.  He  became  organist  to 
the  Portuguese  embassy,  and  published  a  Selection  of  Sacred 
Musk  (2  vols.).  Collection  of  Motets  for  the  Offertory,  S*c.,  Gre- 
gorian  Hymns  for  the  Evening  Service  (in  12  books),  Biographi' 
cal  Sketch  of  Henry  Purcell,  &c.  He  died  at  Nice,  9th  August 
1 86 1.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke. — Another  daughter,  Clara  Anastasia,  born 
in  18x8,  studied  music  at  Paris,  in  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  for 
seven  years  from  1840  made  triumphant  concert  tours  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy.  In  1843  she  appeared  in 
Pacini's  opera  of  Sappho  at  Drury  Lane,  and  sang  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival.  After  her  marriage  with  Count  Gigliucci  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  she  withdrew  into  private  life,  but 
in  1850  reappeared  to  delight  for  ten  years  more  the  lovers  of 
music  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  In  this  country  she  was 
considered  the  queen  of  oratorio.  She  was  the  leading  soprano 
at  the  first  two  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857 
and  1859,  and  made  her  final  appearance  in  London,  Novem- 
ber 26,  i860,  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Novell'se,  an  institute  of  the  Roman  law,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Justinian  ;  the  subsequent  constitutions  of  that 
emperor,  and  of  some  of  his  successors,  were  called  the  N, 

Nov'elB  (Fr.  nouvelles,  Lat.  novella^  dim.  of  nozms,  *  new  *). 
The  name  novel  is  applied  to  a  form  of  prose  fiction  which  is  now 
vaguely  distinguished  from  the  romance  by  its  incidents  being 
drawn  from  modem  society,  and  the  comparative  exclusion  of  the 
ideal  colour  and  marvellous  element  associated  with  the  latter. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  these  two  varieties  of  prose 
fiction  cannot  always  be  sharply  observed,  as  the  one  form  of 
narrative  frequently  invades  the  other's  peculiar  province  ;  and  in 
tracing  the  history  of  N.  it  is  necessary  to  review  various  phases  of 
fiction  that  seem  widely  apart  from  what  are  now  recognised  under 
that  term.  A  novel  at  nrst  meant  simply  a  new  tale — a  tale  of 
new  interest — while  a  romance  was  the  name  given  to  any  prose 
or  verse  composition  in  the  Romance  languages.  But  many  ficti- 
tious tales  which  we  might  now  be  led  to  class  as  romances  are 
more  properly  designated  N.,  as  they  mirror  the  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  woven,  while  various  modem  tales 
known  as  N.  display  occasionally  an  ideality  entitling  them  to  be 
classed  as  romances.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cyropcedia  of 
Xenophon  (q.  v.),  the  earliest  prose  fictions  produced  by  the 
Greeks  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  the  Milesiaca  or  Tales 
of  Miletus,  a  collection  of  brief  love  stories,  said  to  have  been 
written  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor  by  one  Aristides,  and  which 
were  translated  into  Latin  bv  the  historian  Sisenna,  but  are  now 
lost  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  love  for  prose  fiction  was 
quickened,  if  not  kindled,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians 
and  other  Oriental  nations,  as  prose  tales  began  to  be  produced 
among  them  after  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
An  author  named  Clearchus,  a  cUsciple  of  Aristotle,  won  cele- 
brity as  a  writer  of  prose  tales,  and  some  years  afterwards 


Antonius  Diogenes  produced  a  wild  story  '  Of  the  Incredible 
Things  beyond  Thule,'  telling  of  the  wanderings  of  two  loven  in 
fabled  northern  regions,  which  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  having 
supplied  themes  to  Achilles  Tatius  and  others.     In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  tales  of  magic  were  written  by  Ludan  and 
Lucius  Patrensis,  and  about  the  same  time  lamblicbos  prodacrd 
Babylonica,  a  story  of  the  flight  and  final  escape  of  two  lovers  from 
the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Babylon.   The  first  prose  fiction  of 
high  merit  composed  by  a  Greek  was  the  Mthiopica  or  Titagena 
and  Charicleia  of  Heliodorus  (q.  v.),  Bishop  of  Trioca.  This  work, 
which  far  surpassed  its  predecessors,  and  at  once  gained  popn* 
larity,  is  a  fanciful  tale  of  love,  magic,  and  piracy,  related  in  a 
flowery  poetic  style,  and  abounding  in  romantic  incidents.    The 
story  is  rife  in  improbabilities,  and  many  of  its  incidents  have  a 
sameness  which  fatigues  the  reader,  but  there  is  a  lingering  chann 
in  its  picturesque  descriptions,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  is 
naturally  and  gracefully  delineated.    The  story  marks  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  fiction.  It  was  at  once  imitated  by  other  writen, 
among  whom  Achilles  Tatius  (see  Achilles)  is  perhaps  the  fore- 
most ^  His  Cleitophon  and Lnuippe  resembles  the  story  of  Helio- 
dorus in  the  nature  of  its  incidents,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  superior  in  its  style.    It  is,  however,  wc»k  in  the  presentation 
of  character,  and  is  stained  by  indecency.    A  new  form  of  prose 
fiction  owes  its  origin  to  Longus  (q.  ▼.),  whose  Dapknis  and 
Chloe  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  prose  pastoraL     It  is  a  bean* 
tiful  idyllic  tale  of  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  though  at  times 
slightly  insipid  and  languid,  is  free  from  the  affectation  that  so 
often  disfigures  pastoral  tales.     The  descriptions  of  the  Lesbian 
scenery  are  vivid,  simple,  and  refreshingly  natural,  and  the  storv 
is  imbued  with  a  genuine  air  of  rusticity,  notwithstanding  t:^ 
graceful  and  antithetic  style.     In  the  Latin  language  prose  &:• 
tions  were  produced  by  Appuleius  (q.  v.)  and  Petronins  (q.  v.). 
The  work  of  the  latter,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  ist  c.  A.D., 
is  entitled  Petronii  Arbiiri  Satyricon,  and  consists  of  fragments 
of  a  kind  of  comic  novel  relating  the  adventures  of  one  Encolpiits 
and  his  rascally  associates  in  the  South  of  Italy.     The  work  is 
vigorously  written,  but  is  steeped  in  the  grossest  indecency.  The 
most  interesting  portion  is  the  account  of  the  banquet  of  Trim- 
alchio,  where  the  coarse  gluttony  of  the  wealthy  Romans  is 
exposed  with  much  fantastic  humour.     The  Golda*  Ass  of  Appu- 
leius is  a  wild  story  of  a  man  being  transformed  into  an  ass 
by  a  Thessalian  sorceress,  and  finally  regaining  his  human  form 
bv  eating  roses.     The  story  reveals  a  state  of  appalling  an.i 
almost  incredible  immorality,  but   bears  occasionally  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  genius.    It  contains  various  episodes,  of  which 
the  finest  is  the  lovely  symbolic  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  6th  to  the  I2thcentar.cs, 
prose  fiction  was  confined  almost  solely  to  Eastern  Eorope, 
where  several  stories  to  which  the  term  N.  might  be  applied 
were  written  in  the  Greek  language.     Of  these,  the  most  note> 
worthy  is  that  entitled  The  Lives  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  a 
religious   romance  erroneously   ascribed  to  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus,  recounting  the  adventures  of  an  Indian  prince  named 
Josaphat,   who,   despite  his  father's  opposition,  is  won  over 
to  Christianity  by  a  holy  man  styled  Barlaam,  and  ends  his 
days  as  a  hermit.     The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  under 
thejonn  of  fiction  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Chuick 
and  the  advantages  of  a  monkish  life.      Up  to  the  12th  c 
almost  the  only  forms  in  which  the  literature  of  fiction  ms 
cultivated  in  Western  Europe  were  the  countless  lives  of  the 
saints,   narratives  of  miracle-working,  temptations  by  fieasds, 
and  perils  among  the  heathen  ;  these,  however,  were  not  set 
forth  as  fictions,   but   as   genuine   historic  records.     During 
this   period,  however,  the  world-famous  stories  of  the  ThM- 
sand  aftd  One  Nights  were  cast  into  an  Arabic  form.     (See 
Arabian  Nights.  )    When  the  vernacular  speeches  of  Eoro^x 
began  to  supersede  Latin  as  the  language  of  popular  Uteratue, 
prose  fiction  reappeared.     The  literary  awakening  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  was  distinguished  by  an  imm^nM*  prodactintv 
in  fiction,  but  the  chivalric  and  even  the  comic  stories  whidi 
were  so  eagerly  craved  for  were  at  first  related  in  venc;    The 
Fabliaux  (q.  v.),  or,  brief  facetious  pnetrical  stories,  were  the 
kind  of  fiction  most  apt  to  assume  a  prose  form ;  and  the  eariie>t 
prose  fictions  of  enduring  merit  composed  in  the  veraacalar  ]an« 
guages  of  modem  Europe,  the  stories  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.),  m  but   { 
important  respects  recall  these  less  finished  types  of  stoiy-:dlias 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  is  the  true  ancestor  ol  the  modcni  oovrl. 
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Its  short,  polished  tales  of  love  and  intrigue,  gathered  together 
from  many  lonrces,  bat  retold  with  classic  beauty  of  style,  sup- 
plied  a  type  of  prose  fiction  which  Italian  writers  have  maae 
pecttliarlj  their  own.    Boccaccio  was  imitated  by  Sacchetti,  Ser 
GioTanni,  Masucdo^  Sabadino,  Giraldi    Cinthio,  Straparola, 
Bindello,  Malespini,  and  others ;  this  peculiar  school  of  Italian 
ficuon  being  distinguished  by  ingenious  plots,  which  were  often 
sombre  and  tragic,  often  exceedingly  licentious,  and  by  great 
refiocment  of  style.    In  the  i6th  c.  a  new  form  of  prose  narra- 
tive was  introduced  into  Italv  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzara. 
The  earliest  prose  fictions  in  France  were  tales  of  chivalry  dravm 
from  the  long  epics  of  the  Trouveres  on  the  deeds  of  Charle> 
magne  and  lus  paladins.     In  the  15th  c.  a  fresh  direction  was 
pven  to  story  writing  in  France  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cent 
SowtUti  NoittfdUs^  a  collection  of  humorous,  and  often  witty 
ind  interesting  tales,  many  of  which  were  derived  from  the 
I  FahHoMx  of  the  Trouveres.    The  great  work  of  Franfois  RaU- 
Uis  (q.  v.),  though  immeasurably  transcending  in  ment  all  pre- 
ceding French  fiction,  did  not  give  rise  to  a  new  school  of  story* 
teilen  in  France.    In  1558  Les  Cent  NouveUa  de  la  Reim  dt 
Sawurt  were  published.    These  stories,  which  have  not  yet 
I   loct  their  wide  popularity,  deal  mostly  with  the  comic  mishaps 
'   of  iatriguing  lorers,  and  mainly  owe  their  origin  to  the  Fabliaux^ 
I  the  Ituian  novels,  and  the  Cent  N<mwlUs  Natiuelles,     They 
i   are  supposed  to  be   told  by  a  pftrty  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
'   men,    who    being   detained   by   a  flood  at    a   monastery  in 
\  the  Pjrrenees,  resolve  to  be^^uile  the  time  bv  relating  stories  in 
;   turn  in  a  fiur  meadow  beside  the  river  Gave.    Novellettes  of 
'  gallantry  continued  to  be  highly  popular  in  France  until  in  1610 
I  the  Astr^  of  D'Urfi^  (q.  v.)  supplanted  the  brief  licentious  novels 
by  the  pastoral  romance. 

Spain  has  been  singularly  rich  in  the  number  of  her  early 
viiten  of  prose    fiction.    The  Moorish   wars  afforded  many 
'  themes  for  prose  narratives  as  well  as  for  songs  and  ballads, 
bat  the  most  famous  of  the  chivalric  romances  produced  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  the  Amadit  de  Gaul^-^  the  Iliad  of  the 
'   prote  romances  of  knight  errantry ' — ^written  by  Vasco  Lobeyra, 
'  a  Portuguese  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  I4tn  a 
AmadU  de  Gaul  was  followed  bv  numerous  romances  similar  in 
I   bddcnt  and  style,  the  favourite  neroes  of  these  stories  of  knight- 
'  errantry  being  Amadis  and  Palmerin,  and   the  most  famous 
I  of  these  works  being  that  entitled  Mmerin  of  Enffand^  the 
I  first  edition  of  which,  issued  at  Lyons  in  1553,  dedicated  to  the 
odebratcd  Diana  of  Poictiers,  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
from  the  Casrilian.     The  names  of  many  romances  of  the  same 
type  as  Awtadis  dt  Gaul  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known 
accoont  of  the  destruction  of  Don  Quixote's  library.     But  in 
I  the  1 6th  a  theK  prose  fictions  were  superseded  by  the  pastoral 
I  romances,  a  form  of  narrative  supposed  to  be  of  Portuguese 
:  origin,  transferred  into  Spanish  literature  by  Montemayor  (q.  v.), 
I  a  writer  of  Portuguese  birth,  whose  Diana  at  once  gained  vast 
j  popularity,  and  was  inutated  by  a  shoal  of  authors.    A  third 
'  Tiiiety  of  Spanish  fiction  is  what  is  termed  the  Picaresque 
I  novel,  which  recounts  the  ronieries  of  clever  vagabonds,  and  to 
I  which  the  short  stories  of  ueoige  Peele  supplv  a  dose  resem* 
blancc,  though  the  best  examples  of  the  class  in  Knriish  literature 
I  ait  Defoe's  Cclmtl  Jack  and  Captain  Sin^eton.    The  first  speci- 
men of  the  picaresque  novel  is  the  Lifi  o/Lauuillo  de  Termer  by 
j  Di^  MendocB,  a  politician  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Karl  V. ; 
I  tad  the  most  succ^sfiil  imitation  of  Mendoza's  story  is  the  I>on 
I   Gtamam  de  Ai/aracke,  published  in  1599.     Shortly  after  the 
'  appearance  of  the  last-named  work,  the  crowning  masterpiece  of 
I   Spanish  literature,  Von  Quixoie^  was  published,  the  first  part 
I  Uti^  published  in  1605  and  the  last  in  1615  (see  Cbrvantss). 
Daring  the  17th  c.  heroic  romances  were  popular  throughout 
WcAera  Europe.   These  fictions,  which  owckI  their  origin  to  the 
Aitrie  of  D'Urfe,  were  interminable  narratives  in  which  the  lead- 
ing diaxacten  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  figured  as  knight- 
erranti  going  through  fabulous  adventures,  and  delivering  prolix 
high-flown  speeches,  the  works  being  permeated  with  anacnron- 
i«ms,  and  abounding  in  diffuse  and  stilted  descriptions  of  scenery. 
*rhe  best  known  of  these  fictions  were  the  Fblexandre  of  Gomber* 
«tUe  (q.  v.),  the  CUopatra  and  Cassandra  of  Calprenede  (q.  v.)f 
u^  the  Artasnaus  and  Cldi€  of  Madeine  Scud^  (q.  v.). 

For  Kveral  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  imagina- 
tive literature  prodno^  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  metrical 
tales  of  chivalry,  cast  at  first  in  French,  and  afterwards  in  English 
veiw.    In  14S5  the  Mori  ^Arthur  was  published  by  Caxton,  a 


work  which  is  the  xnost  notable  example  of  early  prose  fiction  in 
England.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (q.  v. ),  and  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  Arthurian  romances  (see  Arthur  and 
Arthurian  Romance),  which  various  tronvhres  had  amplified 
and  linked  together  after  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  (<^v.)  made  the 
tales  of  Arthur  and  Merlin  known  to  Western  £urope.  The 
Mort  d Arthur  is  written  in  a  quaint  poetic  style,  and  abounds  in 
passages  of  deep  feelinff  and  strange  allegoric  significance,  while 
the  knights  whose  deeds  it  recounts  are  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  vague  epical  grandeur.  The  book  was  a  popular  favourite 
during  the  Tudor  times,  and  after  sinking  almost  into  oblivion,  has 
of  late  years  re-attracted  attention  as  the  source  of  the  themes 
of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  About  the  same  time  that 
Malory's  book  was  issued,  Caxton  translated  and  printed  stories 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  of  various  ancient  heroes ;  and  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Lord  Berners  produced  English  ver- 
sions of  the  French  stories  Artus  de  la  Bretagne  and  I/uon  of 
Bordeaux,  During  the  i6th  c.  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
development  of  English  prose  fiction  by  the  translations  of 
foreign  romances,  while  at  the  same  time  short  and  often  facetious 
stories  of  English  life  became  generally  popular.  Among  these 
tales  of  purely  English  origin  nuy  be  mentioned  the  History  of 
Thomas  of  ReadiufC^  or  the  Six  Worthy  Yeomen  of  the  West, 
which  gives  pictures  of  social  life  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  1. ;  aversion  of  the  old  favourite  Ule  of  RoHn  Hood; 
Georges-Green^  the  Pinmr  of  Wahefeld ;  The  Pleasant  History 
of  Tom-a-Lincoln^  the  Red  Rose  Knight,  which  recounts  how  an 
£nglish  adventurer  won  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Prester 
John,  'the  monarch  of  the  world;'  the  History  of  Helyas, 
Knight  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr,  fshn  Faustus  ; 
\htLtfe  of  Virgilius,  an  adaptation  of  the  medieval  legends  in 
which  the  poet  VirgU  figures  as  a  necromancer ;  and  the  story 
of  Robert  the  Devil,  which  tells  how  a  prince,  after  rioting  in  sin 
through  Satanic  agency,  is  saved  by  a  miracle  from  eternal  per- 
dition, and  after  cbing  penance  by  living  among  dogs,  is  married 
to  an  emperor's  daughter.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  e. 
and  the  nrst  half  of  the  17th  c.  various  foreign  and  ancient  tales 
of  standing  reputation  were  first  made  known  to  the  English 
people  by  translations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  mould  the 
several  forms  which  English  fiction  afterwards  assumed.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  notable  of  the  works  thus  rendered  into 
English  were  part  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  (1566),  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Appuleius  (1571),  the  jEthiopica  of  Heliodonis  (1587), 
Mendoza's  LoMorUlo  de  Tormes  (15S6),  and  Montemayor's 
Diana  (1598).  The  first  English  version  of  Don  Quixote  was 
issued  in  1620^  and  Urauhart  published  his  felicitous  rendering 
of  Rabelais  in  1653.  Thus  the  ^pes  of  fiction  which  may  be 
staled  the  novel  of  gallantry,  the  pastoral  romance^  and  the 
picaresque  novel  were  introdnoed  into  England  at  the  b«nnning 
of  the  X  7th  c  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  voluminous  Spanish 
romances  relating  the  deeds  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Palmerin 
were  also  'done  into  English,'  and  several  English  imitatioiu 
of  the  long  diivalroas  tales  were  produced,  of  which  the  most 
popular  was  perhaps  Emanuel  Ford's  Fasnaus  Hystorie  of  the 
Renowned  Jmsmus,  Prince  of  Bohemiet^  piiblishcd  in  1598,  and 
modelled  to  a  great  extent  after  the  Spmish  work  filmerin 
d*Oliva,  But  the  fantastic  and  long-winded  tales  of  chivalry 
could  not  satisfy  the  Elizabethan  age^  with  its  keen  interest  in 
human  character,  its  frank  enjoyment  of  humour,  its  positive 
practical  tendency,  its  vigorous  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  inddeots 
of  actual  life ;  and  accordingly  the  old  romances  gave  place  to 
translations  and  imitations  of  Italian  love-intrigues,  such  as 
Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  and  Grimstone's  Admirable  Histories, 
A  form  of  fiction  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  no 
foreign  work  was  introduced  into  English  literature  in  1516^ 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  (q.  v.)  published  ms  Utopia,  a  political  alle- 
gory, in  which  the  author's  opinions  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  marriage,  education,  &&,  are  set  forth  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  an  imaginary  seaman  named  Raphael  Hythloday.  Other 
examples  of  the  prose  political  allegory  are  Bacon's  Atlantis, 
Bishop  Hall's  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  and  the  ArgerUs  of  John 
Barclay.  John  Lyly's  story  entitled  Euphua,  and  its  sequel 
Buphnis  and  his  EngUmd,  are  mainly  remarkable  for  having 
affected  Elizabethan  writers  with  a  fondness  for  antithetic  con- 
structions and  startling  conceits.  (See  Lyly  and  Euphuism.) 
Eufhues  reUtes  how  a  witty  Athenian  travelled  to  Naples 
ana  fdl  in  love  with  a  fair  Neapolitan,  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  long  affected  disaiisions  but  who  finally  abandoned  him  for 
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his  friend  Philantus.  In  the  sequel  Euphues  and  Philanthus 
visit  England,  and  though  the  narrative  is  of  slight  interest  as  a 
6ction,  it  affords  us  much  valuable  insight  into  the  social  life  of 
the  1 6th  c  Among  Lyly's  imitators  were  Lodge, 'author  of  Hosa' 
lyndf  or  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy ;^\iv^i  supplied  Shakespeare  with 
the  plot  ot  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  dramatist  Robert  Greene 
(q.  v.)i  whose  prose  tales  show  facility  and  grace  of  diction,  and 
considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  the  plot.  Among  the 
fmest  of  his  stories  are  The  Histone  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  on 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Winter's  Tale,  and  Philomela,  a 
work  of  singular  beauty  of  style  and  moral  purity.  In  1593  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  prose-romance  Arcadia  was  published.  This  is 
the  most  important  contribution  made  to  English  prose  fiction  by 
any  Elizabethan  author.  It  is  a  pastoral  and  heroic  romance, 
kings  and  queens  and  knights  as  well  as  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses being  among  its  chief  characters.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  laid  in  Arcadia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
style  is  elaborately  quaint,  flowery,  and  musical,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  represented  as  endowed  with  ideal  virtues.  The  moral 
reflections  and  minute  descriptions  of  scenery  are  apt  soon  to  be- 
come fatiguing,  but  the  reader  is  repaid  by  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  many  passages  and  the  heroic  enthusiasm  of  others.  (See 
Sidney.)  The  popularity  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  endured  to  the 
1 8th  c,  and  encouraged  a  taste  for  long  romances  resembling 
those  of  D'Urf^  and  Scuderi,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is 
the  Parthenissa  of  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery. 

None  of  the  works  above  mentioned  have  retained  their  popu- 
larity to  modem  times,  but  in  1672,  Bunyan  (q.  v.)  published 
the  PilgrinCs  Progress,  which  went  through  ten  editions  before 
1685,  and  was  followed  by  the  less  successful  allegoric  tale  of 
the  Holy  War,  Several  brief  novels  were  written  by  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  and  were  widely  read  in  polite  society  at  the  close  01  the 
17th  c.  Up  to  this  time  no  prose  fiction  had  been  produced  in 
Britain  dealing  at  any  length  with  the  incidents  of  contemporary 
life,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  c,  when  English  prose 
literature  began  to  assume  unwonted  importance,  a  new  develop- 
ment was  given  to  fiction  by  Swift  (q.  v.)  and  Defoe  (q.  v.).  The 
former  gave  a  new  direction  to  prose  fiction,  rendering  it  comic, 
homely,  and  outspoken,  and  stripping  it  of  the  flowery  phrases  and 
high-flown  sentiments  which  marked  alike  the  novels  of  gallantry 
and  the  Arcadian,  or  pastoral-heroic  romances.  Daniel  Defoe 
(q.  v.),  without  Swift's  gift  of  humour,  excelled  him  in  the  art 
of  giving  versimilitude  to  fictions,  and  produced  a  series  of 
imaginarv  stories,  any  of  which  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
a  veritable  narrative.  Defoe  may  be  regarded  as  the  writer  who 
divorced  British  prose  fiction  from  allegory  and  fanciful  invention, 
and  wedded  it  for  a  time  to  realism.  Steele  and  Addison  deserve 
to  be  numbered  among  writers  of  prose  fictions,  on  account  of 
several  of  the  slight  but  exquisite  sketches  which  they  contributed 
to  the  Spectator,  The  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus^  by 
Arbuthnot,  Pope>  and  others,  is  a  satire  conveyed  under  a  trans- 
parent veil  of  fiction,  and  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull  is  an 
allegorical  and  political  satire.  In  1740  appeared  Pamela,  or 
Virtue  Rewarded,  the  earliest  of  the  once  popular  N.  of  Richard- 
son (q.  v.).  Richardson's  N.  are  cast  in  the  form  of  letters,  the 
characters  are  artificial,  and  the  story  is  in  every  case  drearily 
spun  out,  but  for  pathos  and  minute  accurate  delineation  of  cer- 
tain states  of  feeUng,  he  has  scarcely  been  excelled.  His  style 
of  fiction  was  original,  for,  unlike  Defoe  and  Swift,  he  had  no 
foreign  precedents  for  his  tales.  A  more  lasting  popularity  than 
Richardson's  was  gained  by  his  contemporary  Fielding  (q.  v.), 
whose  great  novel  Tom  Jones  stands  in  many  respects  unsur- 
passed in  British  prose  fiction,  and  combines  the  interest  of  a 
tale  of  adventure,  of  humorous  pictures  of  everyday  life,  and 
of  vivid  delineation  of  character.  The  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  (q.  v.),  with  their  abundance  of  farcical  incident,  their 
variety  of  scenes,  many  of  them  laid  in  country  inns,  show 
the  influence  of  Don  Furioso  and  of  Le  Sage's  GU  Bias,  a 
French  imitation  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  novel.  Charming 
prose  tales  were  written  by  Sterne  (q.  v.)  and  Goldsmith  (q.  v.). 
The  revival  of  naturalism  in  literature  first  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  c.  It  is  distinctly 
traceable  even  earlier  in  the  poetry  of  Thomson,  Collins,  and 
Gray.  In  prose,  however,  it  is  from  the  first  merged  in  a  pic- 
tures(^ue  medievsilisoL  Percy's  Reliques  and  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry  show  the  general  direction  of  the  current ;  but 
Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto  {ij6g)  is  the  earliest  example  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Gothic  romance.    It  was  imitated  in 
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the  wild  stories  of  banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  fantastic  melo- 
dramatic characters  written  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  (q.r.)  and  M.  G. 
Lewis  (q.  v.),  and  it  survived  until   the   appearance  of  the 
Waverley  N,     Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  French  Rcvola- 
tion  began  to  show  itself  in  Godwin  (q.  v.),  who  wrote  power- 
ful stories  to  expose  the  wrongs  of  the  present  state  of  sodeiy ; 
while  Mrs.  Inchbald  (q.  v.),  Mrs  Opie  (q.  v.),  Miss  C.  Smith,  Mia 
Austen,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  (q.  t.)  foreshadow  the  future  crowd 
of  female  novelists.     Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth  findy 
illustrate  the  power  of  keen  and  critical  observation  possessed  bj 
their  sex.     Scott  (q.  v.)  founded  the  modem  historical  nov?[ 
which,  unlike  the  17th  c.  heroic  romances,  endeavours  to  renre 
the  manners  of  the  past,   and  deals  especially  with  medieval 
times.     Since  Scott's  death  N.  have  been  produced  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  variety,  until  they  now  hold  the  posi- 
tion in   modem  literature  which  the  drama  occupied,  in   the 
Elizabethan  period.     From  about  1830  to  about  1835  N.  of 
English  life  were  written  by  Disraeli   (q.  v.),    Bulwer-LyttAn 
(q.  v.),  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.  v.),  Warren,  Theodore  Hook,  Miss 
Martineau  (q.  v.),  Charlotte  Bront^  (q.  v.),  and  EUlen  Bronic. 
Fashionable  N.,  which   aimed,  generally   without    success,   at 
representing  aristocratic  scenes  and  persons,  were  produced  bj 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Lady  Blessington,  Disraeli,  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore, 
Hook,  &c  ;  military  and  naval  N.  by  Marryat  (q.  v.),  Hannay, 
Lever  (q.  v.),  Cupples,  &c.;   historical  N.  by  Ljrtton,  jAmes 
(q.  v.),  Ainsworth  (q.  v.),  &c.  ;  N.  of  Scottish  life  by  Gait  (q.  v.\ 
Hogg  (q.  v.),  Cunningham  (q.  v.),  Lockhart  (q.  v.),  Wilsoi 
(q.  v.),  &c. ;  and  Irish  stories  by  Banim  (q.  v.).  Lever,  Lover, 
Griffin  (q.  v.),  Carleton  (q.  v.),  &c.     The  great  masters  of  Engl  '<ih 
prose  fiction  since  Scott  are  'Thackeray  (q.  v.) — ^probably  the  ca.'rf 
of  all  writers  of  N. — Dickens  (q.  v.),  and  *  George  Eliot  *  (q.  v.). 
Thackeray's  excel  all  former  English  N.  in  conibined  beauty  of 
literary  workmanship,  depth  and  keenness,  wealth  of  thought, 
knowledge  of  character,   and  exquisite   philosophic  humcnir. 
Dickens  founded  a  school  of  novelists  that  deal  gxVatly  in  melo- 
dramatic incident  and  in  comic  pictures  of  London  life.    '  Geor^ 
Eliot '  began  her  career  by  issuing  tales  of  English  rural  scenes 
and  provincial  middle-class  life,  and  has  of  late  sought  to  nuke 
the  novel  deal  with  wider  issues  than  are  involved  in  the  career 
of  an  individual.     Among  recent  English  novelists  ranking  mcxre 
or  less  near  to  the  three  great  authors  mentioned  above  are  ReAoe 
(q.  v.),  Collins  (o.  v.),  Kingsley  (o.  v.),  Mrs.  Oliphant  (q.  y,\,  Mac- 
donald  (q.  v.).  Black  (o- v.),  Blaclcmore,  M'Carthy  (a.  v.),  Yates 
and  Whyte-Melville.    The  '  sensational '  school  of  nctioo,  cnlti- 
vated  chieflv  by  women,  neither  needs  nor  merits  special  notioe. 
During  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries  the  literature  of  fiction 
has  flourished  among  the  other  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  no 
less  than  in  England.    In  France  the  fiiiry  tales  of  Perrulc 
(q.  v.),  Comtesse  d'Aunoy  (q.  v.),  Madame  ViUeneuTe  (q.  r.\ 
charmed  and  solaced  for  a  couple  of  generations  the  jaded  Hrcj 
of  a  society  at  once  luxurious  and  superstitious.     In  the  N.  of 
Marivaux  (q.  v.),  the  Abbe  Prevot'(q.  v.),  and  Crebillon<(q.  v.)  we 
see  a  foreshadowing  of  the  wild  and  impure  licence  that  miriu 
the  latest  developments  of  French  fiction.     Le  Sage  (q.  r.\ 
in  his  Gil  Bias,   Viable  Boiteux,  and  Le  Bacheiur  de  Soli- 
manque,  reproduces  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  SpAai>ii 
picaresque   romance ;    Rousseau   (q.  v.)  and  Voltaire  (q.  t  ) 
represent   the   two  grand   phases   of  the    intellectual  more- 
ment  that    precipitated  the   Revolution — ^the  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm for  '  nature '  and  the  profound  contempt  for  *  scper- 
stition.'     The  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon  was   fatal  to  \^ 
imaginative  literature  ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Revolution  'of  1830  witnessed  more  than  a  revival  of  tbc 
splendour  of  French  fiction.    The  names  of  Balzac  (q.  v.),  P^^^ 
de  Kock  (q.  v.),  the  elder  Dumas  (q.  v.),  George  Sand  (q.  r.), 
Lamartine  (q.  v.),  Eugene  Sue  (q.  v.),  are  the  most  &moc>  of 
the  past  generation  ;  of  the  present,  none  equals  Hogo  (q.  ▼ ) 
in  grandeur  of  genius,  or  stirpasses  Dumas  fils  in  snbtl^T  U 
vice.      All  varieties  of  style  are  illustrated  by  the  namn  n* 
Merim^  (q.  v.),  Murger  (q.  v.),  Gautier  (q.  v.),  Alphonse  Kat 
(q.  v.),  and  Messieurs  Erckmann-Chatrian  (q.  v.). — Germ^i 
fiction  first  reaches  excellence  in  the  N.  of  Wieland  (a.  v.V  whvca 
breathe  a  classic  epicureanism.     Before  the  end  of  tne  i&b.'c  s 
crowd  of  obscure  writers  appeared — the  crude  precnnors  ot  t^ 
Romantic  school  which  is  adorned  with  the  exquisite  art  of  Ticci 
(q.  v.),  Musaeus  (q.  v.),  and  Fouqu^  (q.  v.).    Goethe  (q.  v.)  u  r>3 
universal,  and  Richter  (q.  v.)  too  unique  a  genius  to  bechu>^>^l 
Ciiamisso  (q.  v.),  Steffens  (q.  v.),  Brentano  (q.  v.),  Zschokkc  \<\.  *  \    I 
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Atterbidi  (q.  v.),  Hoffmann  (q.  v.),  Freytag  (q.  ▼.)>  Heyse  (q.  ▼.), 
and  scofcs  of  othen  prove  the  fecundit^r  and  variety  of  German 
fiction,  which  laithluUy  rejects  the  national  peculiarities  in  its 
dq)(h  and  dreaminess  of  sentiment,  its  quiet  lovable  humour, 
its  sloir  and  somewhat  heavy  movements,  and  its  patient  de- 
tdopment  of  character.  Italy  can  boast  of  the  world-famous 
?rQmem  Sfon  of  Bianzoni  (a.  v.)»  who  has  founded  a  school  of 
historical  nction  in  which  tne  foremost  names  are  Rosmini, 
Crossi,  Cantu,  D'Azeglio  (q.  v.),  and  Guerrazzi  (q.  v.) ;  Spain 
Las  a  brilliant  list,  Saavedra,  Mora,  Romero  y  Larraniga,  and 
aboTe  all  Feman  Caballero  (q.  v.)  being  known  far  beyond  the 
Pyreaees;  Belgium  is  proud  ot  its  Flemish  genius  Hendnck  Con- 
y^^vttyx  (q.  V.) ;  Holland  is  rich  in  writers,  some  of  whom  at  least 
haw  more  thiol  a  national  reputation,  L«mep  (q.  v.)>  Bogaers, 
Meyer,  Tcr  Haar,  Oltman,  Tonsainnt  (q.  v.),  Cremer,  Schimneel, 
BroQwer,  linde,  and  Dekker.  For  some  notice  of  Danish, 
Norv^ltan,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Hungarian  novelists,  our 
limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  literatures  of  these 
oottntries.  American  fiction  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  English 
fiction.  It  will  always  find  expression  througn  Uie  English 
tongue^  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  literary 
usodations  of  that  tongue.  But  more  and  more  distinctly,  as 
jears  pass  on,  will  the  differences  of  social  and  political  life  come 
to  be  reflected  in  this  in&Uible  mirror.  From  the  first  a  certain 
idiosTncrasy  was  visible.  Even  Washington  Irving  (a.  v.)  and 
Brockden  Brown  (q.  v.)  are  not  destitute  of  a  New  Wond  aroma, 
which  is  stronger  in  Poe  (q.  v.)  and  Holmes  (q.  v.),  intense  in 
Fenimoie  Cooper  (^.  v.),  HawUiome  (q.  v.),  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  (q.  v.),  and  m  Bret  Harte  (q.  v.)  seems  at  times  to  pass 
into  a  fiesh  and  original  perfume.  See  Dunlop's  History  of 
Fictiom  (Lond.  1814),  Wolffs  Allgmemi  GesckichU  da  Romam 
Hcsa,  1&41),  Chassang's  Hutoirt  du  Roman  dans  PAnHquiU 
GmpieaLaHne  (Par.  1862). 

VovemlMr  (from  Lat  n^ivm,  '  nine ;  *  old  High  German 
I/srhittmdnStA,  *  harvest  month  *^,  the  ninth  month  of  the  early 
Roman  calendar,  after  the  addition  of  January  and  February, 
became  the  i  ith.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  is  the  first  of  the  three 
winter  months.  On  the  2ist  or  22d  N.  the  sun  enters  Sagit- 
tanus. 

VoTgorod,  or  Veliki-Novfirorod  ('  great  new-town '),  the 
opital  oif  a  government  of  the  same  name,  Russia,  on  the  Volk- 
hoT,  near  iu  issue  from  Lake  Ilmen,  125  miles  S.  by  £.  of  St 
Petenbofg  by  niL  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  Sofhia- 
town  and  the  Tiv^town ;  and  these  are  connected  by  a  oeau- 
tinl  bridge  built  on  granite  piles.  The  Sophia  or  old  portion 
of  the  town  is  still  gixt  with  walls,  and  indudes  the  Kremlin 
with  its  old  cathedral,  containing  the  shrine  of  St.  Ivan  of  N., 
which  attracts  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  celebrated 
(^hmomse  ^tes  of  the  cathedral  appear  to  be  of  old  German 
workmanship  in  imitation  of  Byzantine  art  N.  has  thirtv-four 
other  chorchies  and  an  imperial  palace,  and  outside  the  walls  are 
Mvecal  convents — St  George's  at  the  outflow  of  the  Volkhov 
apedaUy  possessing  immense  treasures.  Pop.  (1870)  I7>093. 
Founded  by  Prince  Rurik  in  864,  N.  in  the  12th  c  formed  a 
free  state,  uid  extended  its  power  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to  the 
Obi  In  the  time  of  the  Ilansa  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ti&t  trading  towns  in  Russia.  It  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mjtcorite  princes  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.,  was  almost 
(^e&troyed  m  1478  by  Ivan  III.,  and  declined  rapidly  there- 
a'ter.  The  opening  of  Archangel  and  the  foundation  of  St 
PeterrtmrggreaUy  dama^  its  foreign  trade.— V.,  the^<»t«r»- 
«B^,  lies  £.  of  that  of  St  Petersbu^,  and  encloses  the  whole 
Valdai  plateau.  The  Valdai  hills  in  the  S.  form  the  common 
vatciihcd  of  the  Baltic,'  Caspian,  and  White  Seas.  The  sur- 
bee  is  ondnlating,  and  lakes  are  numerous;  but  the  soil  is 
poor,  only  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  being  under  grain, 
Mmp,  and  flax.  Forests  and  pasture  lands,  however,  are  exten- 
uvt ;  and  timber  floated  down  the  rivers  and  canals  is  an 
important  article  of  trade.  Area,  47,213  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1870) 
Ii0i6^i4. 

VoTgrad-VoIyiiAk,  a  town  of  W.  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Volhynia,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Zitomierz.  It  has  important 
mttti£aaures  in  cloth,  leather,  Ac    Pop.  (1870)  9341. 

Ho^Tibasax^,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of 
140  miles  S.  W.  of  Widdiui  on  the  Rashka,  a  mountain 


stream  which  ultimately  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Danube.  It 
has  celebrated  fairs  and  an  important  trade,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  warm  springs.    Pop.  9000. 

KoVioe  (from  Lat  novus^  'new *)  was  the  name  given  in  the 
early  Church  to  a  newly  baptized  person  (see  i  Tim.  iiu  6),  and 
was  afterwards  applied  like  Neophyte  (q.  v.)  to  a  Catechumen 
(q.  v.).  Nowadays  it  is  applied  to  one  who  is  undergoing  a 
period  of  probation  (called  a  novitiate)  and  a  system  of  disci- 
pline preparatorv  to  becoming  a  monk  or  a  nun.  At  the  end  of 
the  novitiate,  which  varies  in  length  in  difierent  orders,  the  N., 
if  still  inclined,  is  '  professed '  or  receives  the  vows  of  the  order. 

Ko'vi  Iiig^'re,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alex- 
andria, 33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Genoa  by  rai(  contains  twelve 
churches,  a  museum,  picture  gallery,  and  public  library,  and  has 
important  silk  manufactures.  Pop.  (1874)  12,162.  Here  the 
French  were  defeated  by  a  Russo- Austrian  army  under  Suvarofi^ 
and  lost  Joubert,  their  general,  and  16,000  men,  August  15,  17991 

Ko'vomoakoTSk'  ('  New  Moscow '),  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in 
the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  17  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  It  has 
three  extensive  annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  also 
manufactures  of  leather,  tallow,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  10,515. 

KoVotoherkaak'  ('  New  Tcherkash '),  the  chief  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  S.  Russia,  on  the  Aksai,  an 
arm  of  the  Don.  It  was  founded  in  1805,  is  the  residence  of  an 
archbishop^  and  has  a  large  cathedral,  seven  churches,  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  a  large  annual  £dr.     Pop.  (1870)  18,611. 

Kowaanggfur  (NAwanagar^  'new  town'),  the  chief  town 
of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  peninsula  of  Katty- 
war,  India,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  160  miles  S.W. 
of  Ahmedabad  ;  pop.  (1872)  34,744.  It  is  a  flourishing  place, 
with  a  special  manufacture  of  dyed  cotton  doth,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported  to  the  Arabian  and  African  markets.  The 
state  of  N.  comprises  633  villages ;  pop.  (1872)  290,847 ;  reve- 
nue, j£i50,ooo ;  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  and  the  British,  £i2ficx>. 
It  has  a  great  extent  of  sea^coast ;  and  it  is  said  that  Poshetra  and 
Seria,  though  not  now  used,  are  the  two  best  luitural  harbours 
in  India.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  Jam,  is  of  the  Jareja  caste 
of  Rajputs,  and  the  family  are  said  to  have  immigrated  from 
Cutch  about  1422.    He  is  the  second  chief  in  Kattywar. 

Nowgon'  {Ndugdon^  '  new  village '),  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  Assam,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  pop.  (1872)  2883.— The  district  of  N., 
which  lies  between  the  river  and  the  Naga  Hills,  has  an  area  of 
3415  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  256,39a  In  1874  there  were  2878 
acres  under  tea  cultivation,  jielding  387,08^  lbs.;  5  Europeans 
were  employed,  and  2600  natives.  In  187^-77  the  exports  by 
river  were  ^  184,000  worth  of  tea,  and  Z9000  of^  caoutchouc ;  the 
imports  included  piece-goods  (;f  18,000),  salt  (jC6ooo),  and  liquor 
{£4/000), — ^There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Central 
India,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Bundelcund  Agency,  and 
a  station  for  a  battery  of  European  artillery. 

Noyades  were  a  series  of  'drownages'  executed  bv  Carrier, 
deputy  of  the  Convention,  at  Nantes  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Priests,  women,  and  children  were  packed  into  flat-bot- 
tomed craft,  which  were  scuttled  in  the  middle  of  the  Loire. 
There  were  twenty-five  of  these  '  sentences  of  deportation  exe- 
cuted vertically.'    See  Frocb  de  Carrier  (4  vols.  Far.  1795). 

Koyaa,  or  Grdme  de  Noyau,  a  favourite  liqueur,  the 
characteristic  flavour  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  derived 
either  from  bruised  almonds  or  from  peach  or  apricot  kemeki 
Other  flavouring  ingredients  are  in  some  cases  added,  and,  as 
with  all  true  liqueurs,  the  drink  is  sweetened  with  fine  sugar. 

Koy'on,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  department  of  Oise,  on 
the  Verse,  77I  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris  by  rail,  has  a  cathedral 
(founded  by  Pippin  the  Shorthand  rebuilt  1180),  an  h6tel-de- 
viUe  (1485-1^23),  the  house  where  Calvin  was  born,  and  other 
historical  buildings.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  hosiery, 
and  vinegar,  and  a  trade  in  com,  wine,  leather,  and  wood.  Pop. 
(1872)  5236.  The  Noviomagus  of  the  Romans,  N.  was  the  scene 
of  Uie  consecration  of  Karl  the  Great  (768},  and  of  the  dection 
of  Httgues  Capet  (987). 
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much  sacred  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Purcell,  &c.  He  died  at 
Nice  in  i86i. — Clara  Anastasia  N.,  Coiintess  Gigliucci, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  15th  June 
1 8 18.  She  studied  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  Musique  Sacrce 
at  Paris,  and  subsequendy  in  London  under  Moscheles  and  Costa. 
In  1835  she  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Nu'bia,  the  Cusk  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ethiopia  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  middle  part  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  being  bounded  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
S.  by  Abyssinia,  and  W.  by  Darfoor  and  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
On  account  of  its  ill-defined  boundary  towards  the  W.  and  partly 
towards  the  S.,  the  area  is  variously  estimated  at  300,000  and 
500,000  sq.  miles.  The  pop.  is  about  one  million.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  plateaus,  that  of  Sennar 
1377  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  Kartoom  1263 
feet,  through  which  the  Nile  descends  from  Abyssinia,  and 
which  are  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  ranges  of  low  hills  separating 
N.  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sahara.  The  climate  is  extremely 
hot,  though,  owing  to  its  dryness,  not  unhealthy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  oases  of  small  extent,  the  ground  is  cultivable 
only  in  the  Nile  valley,  which  is  here  a  ravine  from  five  to  nine 
miles  broad,  with  steep  banks,  and  can  be  overflowed  by  the 
river  only  in  a  few  places.  Hence  the  people  are  forced  to  draw 
up  most  of  the  water  for  irrigation  by  means  of  various 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  Nubian  desert  to  the  E.  of  the 
Nile  consists  of  rocky  mountains,  separated  by  deep  wadies  or 
ravines.  On  the  W.  side,  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  lies  the 
desert  of  Bahjuda,  a  sandy  steppe  offering  extensive  pasture  for 
camels.  The  chief  exports  are  gums,  dates,  and  senna  leaves  ; 
though  durra,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also  grown  to 
some  extent  The  slave  traffic  can  now  be  carried  on  only  in 
secret,  and  in  obscure  places.  The  chief  towns  are  Massana, 
Berber,  Dongola,  Abu  Hammed,  and  Korosko.  The  first  is  the 
principal  port  of  the  province  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  population 
consists  of  Nubians,  who  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile  are  much  mixed 
with  the  Arab  element,  and,  in  the  S.W.,  of  negroes,  who 
belong  to  the  stem  of  the  Fundi.  The  Nubians  call  themselves 
Beiibra,  and  live  chiefly  between  the  two  last  cataracts.  They 
are  of  medium  height,  of  reddish-brown  colour,  with  slightly 
curling  hair,  a  pleasing  expression,  and  often  almost  European 
features  ;  the  head  is  small,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose  straight 
and  well  formed,  the  eye  large  and  black,  and  the  muscular 
development  slight  They  are  industrious,  temperate, 
truthful,  and  honest,  and  are  in  much  request  among  the 
Egyptians  as  servants.  Until  their  eighth  or  tenth  year 
both  sexes  go  quite  naked;  then  the  bojrs  put  on  a  linen 
shirt,  or  merely  a  girdle,  while  the  girls  wear  until  their 
marriage  a  rachat^  consisting  of  a  girdle  with  a  long 
fringe.  The  women  dress  themselves  in  loose  trousers  and 
mantles  of  blue  cloth,  with  which  they  also  cover  their  heads. 
The  men  shave  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  on  the 
crown,  the  females  letting  their  hair,  which  they  soak  in  ricinus 
oil,  fall  over  their  neck  and  shoulders  in  numerous  thin  braids. 
The  Berabra  marry  early,  the  girls  in  their  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year ;  and  the  richer  men  generally  have  several  wives.  The 
dwellings  consist  of  small  square  houses  with  flat  roofs,  built  of 
sun-dried  clay  or  mud  bricks.  The  furnishing  is  very  simple ; 
the  water  is  kept  in  large  bomb-shaped  vessels,  and  mats  of 
palm-leaf  serve  as  doors,  carpets,  and  mattresses.  The  principal 
article  of  food  is  millet,  flesh  being  little  eaten.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-rearing  are  almost  the  only  occupations.  In  religion  the 
Nubians  are  all  Mohammedans,  Besides  the  Berabra,  Qiere  be- 
long in  a  wider  sense  to  the  Nubians  those  races  included  under 
the  name  Bedshah,  viz.,  the  Shaikieh,  S.  of  Dongola,  the 
Beshartn,  S.  of  the  23"  in  the  desert,  with  the  related  tribe  of 
the  Shukurtah,  who  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Atbara,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Bahjuda  desert,  the  Hasanieh  and  the  Kababish, 
whose  territory  reaches  to  Kordofan.  About  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c.  the  Nubians  had  founded  a  great  kingdom  which  reached 
to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  which  Dongola  was  the 
capital.  In  the  6th  c  Christianity  penetrated  N.  and  gained 
over  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  flourished  for  eight 
centuries,  during  which  period  were  erected  those  numerous 
monasteries  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Nile 
valley.  But  in  the  14th  c.  N.  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under 
whose  rule  Islamism  became  the  national  faith.  In  1820  N. 
was  subdued  by  Ismail-Pasha  and  united  to  Egypt.     Besides  the 
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works  of  Burckhardt,  Riippell,  and  Russegger,  see  Krcmfr'i 
^gypten  (2  vols.  Leips.  1 063),  and  Hartmann's  Naiurpcicktcku 
Uch'Medic,  Skizze  der  Nill<ind€r  {Btxl.  1865). 

Nu'cha,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Baku 
(Transcaucasia),  on  the  Kish-Tchai,  which  &lls  into  the  Ahzrin, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kur,  125  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tifiis.  N.  conus 
of  a  Tartar  town,  with  2  large  and  more  than  20  small  mo>qu», 
and  an  Armenian  town,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  3  church&s 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  sorroanding  district  is 
covered  with  mulberry  woods.  Pop.  (1870)  23,371,  chidy  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  Shiite  sect 

Nu'cleobranchia'ta  or  Heterop'oda,  the  highest  order  of 
the  class  Gasteropoda  (q.  r.),  including  those  molloKS  wLch 
have  a  univalve  shell,  while  the  '  foot'  is  converted  into  x  vtr- 
tically-flattened  fin.  Sometimes  the  shell  is  wanting.  Tbej  are 
found  chiefly  in  warm  seas.  The  flattened  fin  or  foot  my 
be  provided  with  a  sucker,  by  means  of  which  the  N.  as 
attach  itself  to  seaweed  and  other  objects.  Two  fiunilies  [AtlcM- 
tida  and  firolida)  are  included  in  this  group.  The  Atknivii 
are  numerously  represented  as  fossils  in  the  Pabeoioic  rocks;  ibt 
Firolida  are  represented  by  a  single  fossil  species  in  the  Miocoe 
formations  (Tertiary). 

Nu'detLS,  the  name  applied  to  the  solid  particle  foond  io  tbe 
interior  of  Cells  (see  Cells),  and  also  namea  the  endoblasL  The 
N.  may  contain  and  have  attached  to  it  another  and  smaller  ptr« 
tide,  the  nucUolus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  whererer 
occurring  in  cells  or  cellular  organisms,  both  N.  and  nadr  !iis 
are  concerned  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  The  N.  may  in  fict 
be  named  the  *  reproductive  centre '  of  the  cell  In  the  lowot 
animals  or  Protozoa  (q.  v.)  a  nucleus  is  almost  invariably  focnd 
It  occurs  in  such  Prototoa  as  Amoeba^  Foramnifera^  Infmcr:^ 
Gregarinid(Ef  &c.  That  the  N.  is  concerned  with  derdoptncci 
and  reproduction  becomes  apparent  when  its  relations  to  th; 
germificU  vesicle  of  the  ovum  or  egg  are  considered.  After  fer- 
tilisation both  N.  and  nucleolus  disappear  or  become  so  mo(i> 
fied  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  and  hence  the  importance  of  thes: 
structures  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  egg  may  be  readily  provei 
The  N.  found  in  seeds  or  ovules  of  plants  is  a  diflcrent  itmctnre 
from  the  N.  of  cells.    See  Seed. 

Kudd'ea  {Nadiyd  or  Nahadtvip^  'new  island'),  a  town, 
though  not  the  chief  town,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  !•«• 
gal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhagimtti,  the  most 
direct  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  60  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  Pop 
(1872)  8S63.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  independent  king  0/ 
Bengal,  and  is  a  holy  place  for  bathing  pilgrimages.  It  issul 
a  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning,  where  the  pandits  lecture,  espe- 
cially on  logic,  in  poor  mud  huts.  Former  sites  of  the  town  brc 
repeatedly  been  swept  away  by  changes  in  the  river  cocnc.- 
The  district  of  N.,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gangciic  dclu. 
has  an  area  of  3421  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  1,812,795.  It  i>  ^0 
fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  iko  by  tii« 
railway.  It  exports  indigo,  silk,  pulses,  wheat,  jate,  oil  Kd\ 
sugar,  chillies,  and  other  vegetables,  but  requires  to  import  rict 
The  manufactures  are  brass-ware,  cotton  doth,  and  cUy  fig^ 
In  1876-77  the  value  of  the  registered  traffic  was  npwardi  rf 
;f  2,000,00a  The  chief  towns  arc  Krishnu^r,  Santip<  re,  «- 
Kushtea.  N.  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  mdigo  riots  of  1*0. 
but  the  European  cultivation  of  that  dye  is  now  reviving,  the  o- 
port  in  1876-77  being  valued  at  £2^000. 

Nudibran'chiate  (Gr.  *  naked-giUed  0,  a  secuon  of  Gvif^- 
podous  molluscs,  in  which  the  branchia  or  gills  ire  exposed  oo 
the  back  of  the  animal  or  on  the  sides  of  the  body ;  a  shell  be*"; 
absent  in  the  adult  state.  Examples  are  the  Dons  or  'iw 
Lemon,'  the  j£olis,  Glaucus,  Efysia,  &c. 

Ku'dum  Pao'tum  is  in  law  an  agreement  without  Earac- 
(q.  V.)  or  Consideration  (q.  v.).     Nuda  Pacta  are  void  in  lav. 

Nue'ces,  a  river  of  Texas,  U.S.,  rises  near  the  conntiTof  J>? 
Comanches,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  falls  w' 
Corpus  Christi  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  couw  of  i» 
miles. 

Nugg'et  (a  corruption  of  /ftgot)^  a  miner's  term  for  •  lao? 
native  gold  of  any  sire.     The  largest  masses,  nsoally  of  ^^T 
great  purity  and  containing  very  little  dissemimred  qw^  ^ 
found  in  the  alluvium  of  auriferoas  districts.     The  ntf»* 
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rUccs,  and  ytMX  of  discoveiy,  and  weights  of 
Urgest  known  nnggets  axe  given  below. 


*  WekoBM  Stnagvr,'  Dnnotly,  Victoria,  1869  . 

*  Welcome^'  BallanL  Victoria,  1858  . 
'  Blaadac  BurUv,'  King^ower,  Victoria,  1857    . 

*  PMcioua/  Berua  Diggiags*  Victoria,  X87Z 
A  N.,  EaUant,  Victona,  x8j3    .... 
A  N.,  Bufiangdoog,  New  South  Wales,  1858  . 
A  N.,  «ear  Baikunt,  New  South  Walei,  1851 . 
A  maia  fomd  at  lliaak,  Ural  Mouataiai^  184a 
^Lady  Hotham,' Ballaxat,  Victorii^  X854  . 
'Viacooat  Caatexlmxy,'  Berlin  Digging!,  VictMia, 

XS70 

*  ViacDwtMa  Gaxiterbiuy,'  Berlin  Diggingi,  Victoria, 

*KaaftTow,'BciiinI>igsli«St  Victoria,  X871    '. 


several  of  the 

GroM  Weight 
oz.      dwts. 
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x6ax 
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x6 
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"5« 
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5S 
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Hu^g^nr  (A4f ^1  somethnes  also  spelt  Nagore,  a  term  of 
Sanikrit  origin  meaning  town,  commonly  used  throaghout  India 
either  as  a  suffix  or  by  itself.  According  to  Hindu  authorities 
the  name  should  be  reserved  for  cities  wiu  ico^ooo  houses.  The 
most  noted  towns  of  this  name  are  :  (ij  in  the  district  of  Tanjore 
00  tlie  Ka  coast,  160  miles  S.  ot  Madras,  conspicuous  to 
oarinczs  hj  its  five  white  pagodas ;  (2)  in  the  district  of  Beerb- 
ham,  Bengal,  134  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  This  was  the 
capital  ol  a  Jong  line  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  princes, 
whoae  descendant  still  Uves  there  in  poverty,  and  it  contains 
many  rains  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  tanks ;  (4)  in  the  native 
state  of  Bickanir  in  Rajputana,  with  an  estimated  pop.  of 
ao,ooo ;  (5)  in  the  district  of  Shimoga,  Mysore^  a  former  capital 
of  that  state  ;  pop.  (1871)  1295.  when  Hvder  Ali  sacked  this 
town,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  booty  ot  jf  I2,ooo^ooa 


Vni'Mmot.  In  Eng^d  nuisances  at  law  are  jta^/ftT  or^nnaiSr. 

A  pnhlic  N.  b  an  offence  against  the  state  punishable  oy  fine. 

The  remedy  for  a  private  N.  is  a  civil  action  at  the  instance  of 

the  person  aggrieved.    Procedure  for  prevention  or  removal  of  N. 

is  by  Injunction  (q.  v.),  or  in  Scotch  law,  by  TnUrdict  (q.  v.).     To 

obstruct  a  highway,  or  a  public  river,  or  to  keep  a  gaming  house 

is  a  public  N.     To  conduct  an  offensive  business,  that  of  a 

ullow-roelter,  for  instance,  may  be  a  private  N.    In  the  case 

of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  v,  Clowes,  when  the  defendant 

employed  in  his  business  a  steam-engine  which  caused  noise  and 

Tii^ration  in  the  plaintiff's  house  adjoining  the  premises  of  the 

defendant,  it  was  held  to  be  a  N.    The  common  law  of  N.  has 

been  materially  altered  by  the  Public  Health  and  Nuisances 

Removal  Act  II  &  12  V.  c.  63,  18  &  19  V.  c.  Il6^  and  3^  &  36 

V.  c  79.   The  general  scheme  of  these  Acts  is  to  enable  districts 

to  appoint  local  boards  with  ample  powers  regarding  sanitary 

mcaswes,  such  as  the  providing  efficient  drainage  and  intro- 

doong  sufficient  water-supply,  and  for  the  levying  of  rates  to 

cany  out  and  maintain  the  same.    The  absolute  right  which  a 

man  has  to  the  use  of  lus  property  is  not  limited  merely  because 

the  use  he  makes  of  it  causes  inconvenience  to  his  neighbour. 

tircumstanoes  have  always  great  weight  in  determining  whether 

an  opeiation  is  a  N.  or  not    It  makes  a  great  difference  when 

vrurks  are  established,  whether  or  not  they  are  so  in  a  populous 

neighbourhood  or  in  a  place  thinly  or  not  inhabited,  whetner  or 

not  m  a  part  of  a  town  where  similar  works  already  exist    One 

commg  to  a  N.  has  no  legal  right  to  complain  of  it. 

Vnlehitty  [fftdckUi^  a  town  in  the  district  of  Backer- 
gunge,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  Burrisal  river,  130  miles  £. 
cf  Calcutta.  Pop.  about  400a  It  is  a  mart  of  some  standing, 
and  a  great  centre  of  collection  and  distribution ;  exports  rice 
and  betel  nuts  to  the  value  of  >Ci  86,000 ;  imports  cotton  goods, 
m^ar,  tobacco^  oQ,  and  salt,  valued  at  /35fiCooo.  In  187$  the 
btU  transactions  of  native  bankers  were  ascertained  to  amount 
to  ;^638,ooa 

KiaUifleation,  a  doctrine  formerly  held  by  that  section  of  the 
Vnited  States  politicians  which  insisted  on  the  sovereign  right  of 
States  to  reject  any  law  of  Congress  which  it  considered  uncon- 
KUtntiooal,  and  to  secede  from  »e  Union  if  its  enforcement  were 
attempted.  The  leader  of  this  party  in  the  memorable  contro- 
vTTsy  of  1832  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  result  of  the  Civil 
War  {1861-^5)  has  been  to  annihilate  the  doctrine,  which  now 
only  a  historical  interest. 


Homan'tia,  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tanracon- 
ensu,  snd  the  most  celeorated  dty  of  the  Celtiberi,  was  situated  on 
1  fieep  eminence  skirted  hy  the  Durius  {Doitro),  The  destruction 


by  Sdpio  Africanus  of  N.,  &a  134,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  monthSi 
durinff  which  the  Celtiberi  displayed  heroic  endurance,  has 
lumisned  a  not  unworthy  theme  for  the  pens  of  Appian,  Eutro- 

Sius,  Cicero,  and  Strabo.  It  was  not  a  walled  otv,  but  was 
efended  simply  by  ditches  and  entrenchments.  The  ruins  of 
N.  may  still  be  seen  at  Puente  de  Don  Guarray.  See  Aldrete, 
Ant.  Hisp,  L  6 ;  D'AnvillCi^i^i.  dePAcad.  dis  InscHpt,,  vol.  xl.  p.' 
770,  cited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  455. 
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FompilltLS,  successor  of  Romulus,  according  to 
Roman  legend,  was  a  Sabine  of  Cures.  Romulus,  as  his  birth 
betokeneo,  was  the  representative  of  the  war  element;  N. 
succeeded  him  to  inaugurate  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  reverence 
for  religion  and  law.  By  the  aid  of  the  nymph  Egeria  he 
elaborated  his  scheme  of  culture  and  discipline ;  and  during  his 
long  and  peaceful  reign  he  founded  and  established  the  Roman 
religious  orders,  viz.,  Pontiflb,  Augurs,  FUmens,  Vestal  Virgins, 
and  SaliL  In  his  time  the  temple  of  Janus  was  always  shut, 
and  at  last,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  N.,  like  the 
beloved  of  thegods,  fell  uleep,  and  Egeria  disappeared  like  the 

g»tle  rain.  "Die  stoxy  is  one  of  the  most  beautinil  of  the  early 
Oman  legends.  The  connection  of  N.'s  name  with  Gr.  nomos 
('law ')  belongs  to  the  realm  of  pure  fancy.  The  sole  germ  of 
troth  in  the  tradition  r^arding  him  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  at 
an  early  period  the  religious  system  of  the  Sabhies  took  root 
in  Rome.  In  N.'s  time  the  Etruscan  element  was  quite  un- 
developed. 

Numben,  Book  of;  the  fourth  book  of  the  PenUteuch 
(q.  v.),  is  so  called  from  its  giving  an  account  of  the  numbering 
ol  the  Israelites  before  they  left  Sinai  (L)  and  again  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  (xxvi. ).  The  contents  mav  be  divided  into  four  principal 
sections  : — i.  Ch.  i-iv.,  the  numoering  of  the  Israelites,  fonn- 
ing  them  into  a  camp,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  ;  2. 
v.-x.  10,  the  institution  of  various  ceremonies,  civil  and  religious; 

3.  X.  1 1. -XXL,  the  jonmeyings  from  their  leaving  Mount  Sinai  in 
the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  till  Uieir 
arrival  in  the  land  of  Moab  in  the  fortieth  year ;  4.  xxii.-xxxvi. , 
a  history  of  the  transactions  on  the  plains  of  Moab. 

The  traditional  view  is  that  the  B.  of  N.,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  written  by  Moses ;  the  following  real  or  appar- 
ent chronological  and  other  historical  discrepancies  have  been 
pointed  out  by  critics  as  proving  that,  in  its  present  extent  and 
form,  it  cannot  have  beoi  composed  by  Moses  ; — i.  the  quota- 
tion XXL  14 ;  2.  the  way  in  which  the  narrative  of  xv.  32-36 
begins ;  3.  the  unsuitable  position  of  ix.  15-23,  cf.  Ex.  xl.  34-38; 

4.  the  chronological  discrepancy  between  i.  i  and  ix.  i ;  5.  the 
great  gap  in  the  history  of  about  thirty-eight  years  {cf.  xx.  1-23, 
29,  xxxiii.  38) ;  6.  the  discrepancies  between  viii.  23  and  iv. ;  7. 
chap  iiL  as  compared  with  i.,  ii,  and  iv.;  8.  the  relation  of  xxxiiL 
1-49  to  the  last  of  the  book ;  9.  certain  repetitions,  e.g,  in  xiv. 
5-10,  26-38,  cf.  xiii.  i-xiv.  4,  iQ-25,  39-45.  See  Bleek's 
EinUUungmd.  Alie  Test.  (Eng.  trans.  1869). 

Kum'berg,  Thief orj  of;  is  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics, 
which  seems  to  have  very  little  connection  with  other  branches 
of  the  science,  except  perhaps  the  solution  of  equations.  Con- 
sequently it  is  very  little  studied  by  the  majority  of  mathe- 
maticians, and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  until  it  has 
developed  more  in  its  applications.  To  give  an  idea  of  its 
scope  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  under  the  article  Prime 
some  details  will  be  given.  To  the  mathematician  who  turns 
his  attention  to  it  the  subject  seems  to  have  peculiar  channs. 
The  theorems  established  by  Fermat  were  extended  and  classified 
b^  Gauss  and  Legendre  independently,  whose  treatises  Disquisi' 
tumes  Arithmetics  (1801)  ana  Thhriedes  Nombres  (1830)  are  the 
classical  works  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject  Memoirs 
by  Euler,  Jacobi,  Dirichlet,  Lagrange,  Eisenstein,  Poinsot  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  scientific  journals  and 
transactions ;  but  no  beginning  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  applicative  of  the  principles  of  the  T.  of  N.  to 
physical  questions.  A  lull  and  critical  history  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  Professor  W.  J.  O.  Smith's  Reforts  onthiT.  ofN.^ 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  1859. 

Nu'morals  are  the  symbob  by  means  of  which  numbers  are 
expressed.  Our  present  common  mtem  of  N.,  which  is  cap- 
able of  expressing  any  number  by  the  combination  of  symbols, 
of  which  tnere  are  but  ten  distinct  forms,  is  traceable  through  the 
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Arabs  to  the  Hindus.  Thev  are  ordinarily  called  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  are  probably  the  corrupted  forms  of  an  older  set 
of  representative  symbols,  whose  numerical  significations  were 
more  evident.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  instruments 
of  calculation  were  the  fingers ;  and,  as  these  number  when 
normal  ten,  numbers  were  naturally  grouped  in  tens.  Had  the 
generality  of  mankind  possessed  twelve  fingers,  we  should  have 
as  naturally  grouped  our  numbers  in  dozens.  Sixteen  would  have 
then  corresponded  in  name  to  fourteen,  and  might  have  been 
called  four-twelve.  Of  course  twelve  distinct  symbols  would  have 
then  been  necessary.  The  following  development  of  our  ordinary 
N.  is  ingenious,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  undoubted 
development  of  the  Roman  N.  (I.,  II.,  III.,  IIII.,  &c.), 
plausible.  The  origin  of  i  is  obvious  ;  2  may  be  brought  from 
H  through  Z,  which  would  result  easily  through  rapid  writing, 
and  so  on  with  the  others.  The  following  table  gives  in  this 
theory  the  possible  original  forms  compared  with  the  ordinary 
symbols : — 

;  ,    I  r  =  □  5  &  3  8  9 

I  •  ,  >  I    » 

I       2       3456789 

The  first  row  consists  of  combinations  clitiraigkt  lines  only. 
The  second  row  is  what  the  first  might  become  in  consequence 

of  rapid  writing. 
The  third  comprises  our  ordinary  numerals. 

The  Roman  N,  though  unsuited  for  calculation,  are  con- 
veniently used  for  numbering  successive  sections,  chapters, 
divisions,  &c.  Of  the  two  forms  of  four,  IV.  is  obviously 
modern,  and  must  be  read  as  equivalent  to  one  before  V.,  so  VI. 
is  one  after  five,  VII.  two  after  five,  &c.,  IX.  one  before  ten 
or  X.  and  so  on.  The  origin  of  V.  and  X.  is  explained  in  two 
very  distinct  ways.  By  some  V.  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  the 
hand  with  fingers  and  thumb  displayed,  and  X.  similarly  the 
symbol  for  both  hands  together.  By  others  X.  is  looked  upon 
as  an  abbreviation  for  the  crossing  out  by  a  diagonal  line  of  each 
group  of  originally  ten  successive  strokes ;  and  similarly  C.  or 
one  hundred  is  explained  as  the  final  form  of  a  similar  operation 
effected  by  two  longitudinal  lines  upon  each  group  of  originally 
ten  tens.  V.  is  then  explained  as  half  of  X.,  and  L.  or  fifty  as 
half  of  C 

The  ancient  Greek  system  of  N.  deserves  a  passing  word, 
though  it  is  a  purely  artificial  system.  They  divided  their 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  three  groups,  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  symbol  to  each,  obtained  symbols  ^r  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, with  intermediate  numbers  expressed  exactly  as  we  express 
them.  Thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  &c.,  were  represented  by 
repeating  the  old  symbols  distinguished  by  a  prefixed  tick.  This 
system  was  far  superior  to  the  Roman  for  calculating  purposes, 
and  if  they  had  had  a  cipher  might  have  easily  developed  into 
as  effective  a  method  as  our  modern  one. 

Numera'tion  is  the  system  of  naming  numbers.  The 
necessity  for  some  systematic  method  is  evident  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  possible  numbers  is  infinite  while 
the  number  of  words  in  use  must  be  finite.  The  denary  scale, 
which  is  universally  employed  among  civilised  nations,  is  perhaps 
as  convenient  a  scale  as  we  could  get.  The  nine  units  of  the 
first  order  receive  particular  names.  The  unit  of  the  second 
order  is  ten,  and  by  combining  this  word  with  the  other  units 
all  numbers  up  to  ninety-nine  are  named.  With  a  hundred  a 
new  unit  is  required,  and  so  with  a  thousand.  These,  however, 
suffice  till  we  reach  a  thousand  thousands  or  a  million,  and  so 
on  up  to  billions  and  trillions.  These  latter  names  are  rarely 
used,  and  indeed  there  is  no  definite  universal  meaning  attached 
to  them.  The  French  call  a  billion  a  thousand  millions ;  in  this 
country  we  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  a  million  millions.  See 
Notation,  Numerals. 

Nuxnidla  (Gr.  Nomadia,  '  the  land  of  nomads  \  anciently 
the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  correspond- 
ing partly  to  the  modem  Algeria  (q.  v.).  It  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean ;  E.  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  Wadi-el- Berber) 
which  separated  it  from  the  territory  of  Carthage,  afterwards  the 
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Africa  propria  of  the  Romans;  W.  by  the  Mnlacha  (mol 
Muluya),  the  limit  of  Mauretania ;  and  S.  by  the  ranges  of  th? 
Atlas,  which  shut  it  off  from  Getulia  and  Libya.  The  inhabi. 
tants,  like  the  Mauretanians,  belonged  to  the  Berber  race  [ytt 
Berbers).  They  were  strong,  warlike,  fond  of  a  free  life,  ml 
splendid  horsemen.  Among  the  numerous  peoples  into  wh-di 
they  were  divided,  the  most  important  were  the  Massyli  in  ths 
£.  and  the  Afassasylli  in  the  W.  Masinissa,  king  of  the  fonncr, 
and  an  ally  of  Rome,  first  welded  the  various  nomadic  trbes 
into  a  state.  Of  his  successors,  the  most  notable  was  Tugunb 
(q.  v.).  After  the  defeat  of  Juba  by  Caesar,  B.C.  46,  the  lir^^er 
part  of  N.  became  a  Roman  province.  The  western  part  vu 
joined  to  Mauretania,  and  when  the  latter  also  became  a  Ronun 
province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  was  split  into  two,  the  part  10 
which  N.  was  annexed  being  called  Mauretania  Casariensis  (from 
the  town  of  Caesarea ;  mod.  Tenez),  and  the  other  Mnretavu 
TingUana  (from  the  town  of  Tingis ;  mod.  Tangier).  Amonj^ 
its  great  cities  during  the  Roman  period  were  Hippo,  Lamba<, 
and  Cirta  (now  Constantine).  Its  subsequent  histoiy  is  tnred 
under  Algeria.  See  Davis,  Ruined  Cities  within  Nutiidim  ani 
Carthaginian  Territories  (Lond.  1862),  and  Nan  de  OamVz'\ 
Carte  de  tAfrique  sous  la  Domination  des  Romains  (Par.  1S04, 

NuzniBZiiatlca  (from  Lat.  numisma,  a  '  piece  of  money,'  1 
'  coin ')  is  the  science  of  the  description  and  intopretAtioQ  o! 
coins  and  medals.  The  leading  technical  terms  are  obvene, 
reverse,  field  (what  is  clear  of  design),  legend,  exer;^  (or  lowest 
design).  If  coins  had  always  been  what  modem  oomi  are,  mm 
crowned  heads  and  heraldry  wiUi  legends  repeating  pditkaltule* 
and  the  value  of  the  money,  this  would  not  nave  been  a  fnitfci 
science.  But  as  in  the  load  token  coinage,  which  England  b^ 
from  1770  to  1820,  when  '  Sheffield  pennies'  bore  thehead^of 
Nelson,  Newton,  or  Wellington,  with  appropriate  patriotic  mot- 
toes, so  in  the  ancient  world  it  was  understood  taat  coins  bi 
nobler  uses  than  to  pay  reckonings  with,  and  even  where,  as  tr. 
Athens,  a  great  commerce  rendered  necessary  a  constant  nark 
(Pallas  and  the  Owl)  it  was  found  possible  to  celebrate  almost  ri 
great  political  events  upon  the  coins,  which  thus  became  s-.*: 
mere  currency  or  chronology,  but  an  aesthetic  abstract  uf  the 
times.     As  Pope  says  {Aforat  Essays,  £p,  K), 

'  Beneath  her  palm  here  nd  Judca  weeps : 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  Arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.* 

They  show  art,  commerce,  laws,  conquests,  treatia,  reli^' ~. 
language,  all  social  life.     The  necessi^  of  N.  in  settling  dates  li 
obscured  by  the  great  mass  of  materials,  and  by  the  &ct  it  i:  !!■? 
evidence  is  broken  up  into  many  isolated  portions  Thcpre-CLiJ 
tian  coins  (viz.,  before  Constantine  the  Great,  by  which  tiawth? 
local  mints  had  ceased  to  issue  coins,  and  the  nummi  tincn  a: 
washed   copper  were  taking  the  place  of  silver)  extend  fr-t 
Ebora  in  Portugal  to  Bactna  in  Central  Asia,  and  from  Q^Mf 
belin  in  Britain  to  Coptor  on  the  Nile  and  over  a  period  of  ^t 
thousand  years.     Thus  Leake  in  his  Numismata  HdUnit*  ^ 
shown  clearly  the  immense  geographical  range  of  Greek  in*-^- 
tions,  of  much  of  which  no  other  record  remained.   The  Ath?r  ja 
Owl  is  found  on  the  same  staters  and  oMi  as  the  Corn  cir  i 
Sicily,   the  Elephant  of  Africa,   the  Pegasus  of  Corinth,  ths 
Sphinx  of  Egypt,  the  Rose  of  the  Rhodian^  the  Lioo  of  Uf 
tium,  &c.,  ihus  indicating  close  commercial  reUtioDi.    TV 
silver  tetradrachma  of  Alexander  the  Great— with  its  hod  v: 
Hercules,  with  the  lion  skin,  and  the  sitting  Jupiter— was  usee 
over  a  great  part  of  his  empire  long  after  his  death.   K^ 
Athens  had  no  gold,  while  the  frequent  silver  didiachnu  oj 
Elruria  and  Magna  Grsecia  indicates  high  prices  or  abapdancti^ 
metal.      A  comparison  of  the  silver  and  copper  coiaago  - 
Syracuse  shows  that  the  value  of  the  two  metals  was  10  ^ 
ratio  of  445  to  I ;  and  the  three  great  cities  of  Connth,  ^^'^ 
cuse,  and  Athens    seem    to    have    adjusted   their  asTtv." 
for  mutual  convenience.     The  early  supremacv  of  Sr^^  **  * 
the  importance  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  the  7th  c.  ^'-' 
depend  for   proof    on    the  Argive    and    .^Egindan  co;d«  ' 
Phidon  and  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Enboic  standard  of  »-^y ' 
money.     The  Zeus  Ikmaios,  the  Bee  and  the  Amphora  ••••'• 
rough  quadratum  in  cussum  crossed  by  diagonal  lines  asu  i*-' 
name  Carthsea,  show  that  Ceos  was  an  agncaltnral  Ph<rr'^- 
colony  which  adopted  the  Solontan  standi  of  coinage,    r: 
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the  style  of  the  die-engiaTing,  too^  inferences  may  be  dnwn  as 
to  the  state  of  the  contemporary  arts,  and  from  them  to  other 
dements  of  social  progress.  The  divisions  of  provinces  are  often 
detennined  by  the  phrue  ani  or  kati  used  on  the  coin ;  and  the 
sites  of  fergotten  aties  are  found  in  the  local  deposit,  especially 
of  copper  coins.  Again,  it  is  almost  entirely  on  the  scale  of 
weights,  the  designs,  and  the  alphabet  used  on  coins  that  the 
erioence  rests  for  the  connection  between  Athens  and  Etruria, 
tnd  between  Sicily  and  Latium,  where  the  talent,  drachma,  obol, 
iDd  mina  system  coalesced  with  the  pound  and  ounce  system. 
An  Athenian  coin  has  even  been  found  on  the  Etrurian  Amber 
Route  in  Pocen«  All  we  know  of  Poseidonia  or  Psestum  (except 
that  roses  grew  there)  and  of  Sybaris  comes  from  the  coins. 
AUianoes  between  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  are  recorded  by 
coins  bearing  both  names  and  a  figure  named  Pistis  or  Faith. 
While  silver  pieces  in  Greece  were  thick,  often  stamped  on  one 
nde  only,  and  in  general  without  inscriptions,  tne  Italian 
Adueans  cut  large  thin  coins  with  inscriptions  from  two 
smilar  dies  partly  cut  in  relief,  partly  sunlc  These  were 
called  encased,  the  style  of  impression  protepting  the  coin 
from  the  counterfeit  of  plating  inferior  metal  with  their 
lilver  foil  The  brilliant  gold  coins  of  Tarentum  (mostly 
niarked  with  the  child  of  Taras  riding  a  dolphin  or  with  a  horse- 
Mldicr)  have  been  described  in  Combe's  ffunterian  Catalogtu, 
The  absence  of  the  word  BasiUos  from  the  coins  of  Hiero  II.  is 
sQpposed  to  confirm  the  popular  and  democratic  tendency  of  his 
rale.  Again  the  coins  ot  Panormus  show  that  the  Greeas  were 
there  before  the  Carthaginians,  who  never  adopted  the  Greek 
idea  of  a  commercial  currency.  In  the  bifingual  coins  of 
Phistelia,  ftc.,  writh  Greek  and  Oscan  characters  written  from 
right  to  left,  a  spica  of  wheat,  dolphin  and  mussel  shell,  some- 
times with  the  Pentagram  or  Pythagorean  symbol,  of  health,  we 
find  the  history  of  the  Samnite  invasion  of  Magna  Grsecia.  A 
Ssomite  coin,  which  calls  Mutilus  the  Embratur  (Imperator), 
shows  the  bull  of  Italy  goring  the  wolf  of  Rome.  The  progress 
of  Roman  coins  thxongh  the  lus  i^4de  and  aes  signaium  of  the 
tint  copper  casting  to  true  coining,  with  inscription  including  the 
lutioaal  Janus  and  ship's  prow,  and  ftom  the  oblong  stamped 
ban  to  oTsl  elliptical  and  finally  circular  shapes  was  very  slow 
aod  really  depenaed  on  Hellenic  art.  The  tus  grave  of  Iguvium 
ud  Hatra  contains  a  striking  record  of  religion,  writing  and 
rode  art ;  inter  aHa  the  bearded  Bacchus.  It  was  to  avoid  the 
eoormoQs  weight  of  aa  grave  that  the  Syracusan  litra  argurion 
ns  coined.  Mr.  Warren's  Essa^  on  Greek  Federal  Coinage 
(1863)  points  out  that  the  uniformitv  and  extensive  currency  of 
MKh  corns  as  the  Amphictyonic  (with  its  veiled  head  of  Demeter 
lad  the  sacred  Omphalos  encircled  by  a  snake)  are  tests  of  the 
ttmgth  of  the  various  early  Leagues  in  Greece.  Forty-one  towns 
accepted  the  Achaean  coinage.  Mudi  information  is  given 
iboot  indiridual  cities.  Nicomedia  celebrates  the  reconciUtion 
0/  her  Senate  and  Commons,  Tarsus  her  freedom  from  taxation, 
Tyie  her  r^t  of  sanctuary,  Ephesus  her  worship  of  Diana,  and 
the  names  of  many  dvil  officers  are  preserved  in  the  same  way. 
The  Macedonian  multilingual  coinage  has  been  for  Lassen, 
l^nosep,  and  Wilson  the  key  to  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Bactrian  Topes ;  dynasties  of  king^  are  formed  nom  the 
'nrioun,'  'unconqnered,*  and  'king  of  kings,'  mentioned  on 
the  coins ;  and  the  gradual  dedension  from  the  pure  Greek 
vtyle,  legends  and  types  of  the  Seleucidae,  shows  the  breaking 
>P  of  tl^  empire.  In  the  later  ages  of  Rome  the  Family  Series 
of  coins  arose  from  the  practice  of  voting  a  certain  amount  of 
haUioD  to  the  magistrates  for  the  time,  who  had  it  minted  aocord- 
iog  to  their  own  trpes.  Hence  such  a  mass  of  detailed  informa- 
tion that  the  coins  of  the  Romans  have  been  called  their 
S*'cttea  These  liamily  coins  often  represent  some  story  of  the 
lt<B> :  thus  some  Aemilian  coins  represent  M.  Lepidus  as  Tutor 
A'^  giving  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  with  the  head  of 
pmonified  Alexandria  on  the  obverse  (see  Akerman,  Romtm 
Cnnt  rtiaOngto  Britain).  The  denarius  argenteus  (copper  plated 
with  siWer)  was  never  able  to  drive  the  drachma  out  of  the  Eiastem 
^put;  At  a  much  later  date  the  coins  throw  unexpected 
hght  on  social  conditions.  In  Nerva's  short  reign  several  distinct 
^^les  {Congiaria)  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  people ;  and 
^  ooitts  of  the  same  reign  record  all  we  know  of  a  tax  called 
^'^iemlati.  The  chronology  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  is  strangely 
^^wodent  QQ  their  coins  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Romani^,  We 
caa  only  sllade  to  the  important  uses  of  coins,  especially  bilin- 
Cttl,  m  the  picsei  lation  of  archaic  alphabets.     The  Punic  lines 
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in  Plautus  have  been  recovered  in  this  way ;  and  '  every  philo- 
logical fact  is  a  history  abridged.'  The  Celtiberian  dudect 
stands  half-way  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek  coins  of 
Spain.  Coins  also  throw  light  on  passages  in  Uie  classics, 
especially  the  poets,  and  embody  important  facts  in  music, 
mathematics,  and  mechanics.  From  Creuzer's  Symholik  it  may 
be  seen  what  vivid  ideas  of  mythology  and  of  historical  changes 
in  religion  are  given  by  coins.  The  peculiarities  of  art  on  corns 
are  supposed  to  have  decided  the  Onental  origin  of  Greek  and 
Roman  religion.  It  was  from  coins  that  De  I^ynes  constructed 
his  theory  of  the  lunar  reference  in  the  Greek  Triads.  The  coins 
bear  copies  of  public  monuments,  and  in  this  way  are  histories 
of  art.  The  rude  disproportion  and  extravagant  posture  of  the 
iEgean  goat  are  succeeded  hj  the  magnificent  comage  of  Syra- 
cuse, contemporary  with  Phidias,  and  later  (B.C.  400-350) ;  the 
Peloponnesian  and  Tarentine  coinage^  in  which  the  subjects 
become  symbolical  and  melodramatic.  The  works  of  many 
great  sculptors  live  only  on  the  coins,  which  also  contain  the 
only  portraits  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  The  dupondU 
of  Ldvia  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  of  coin-portraits.  Many 
of  the  allegoriau  figures,  spes,  fides,  &c.,  have  been  perpetuated 
by  the  Italian  painters.  Although,  therefore,  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  conscious  anachronisms,  re-stamping  with  new  dies, 
and  foigerv,  the  evidence  of  coins  when  you  have  deciphered  them 
is  genmlly  admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  written 
records,  ui  this  notice  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  ex- 
ample the  leading  applications  of  N.  Space  forbids  tne  enumera- 
tion of  coins  of  different  countries.  The  most  important  modem 
work  on  N.  is  the  Interxutional  Numismata  Onentaiia  (named 
after  Marsden's  celebrated  Numismata  OrientaUa^  in  the  British 
Museum)  now  being  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas.  It  consists  of  con- 
tributions from  numismatists  all  over  the  world.  In  1875  ^P" 
peared  the  editor's  '  Indian  Weights ; '  in  1876  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole's 
coinage  of  the  Turkoman  Emirs ;  in  1877  Mr.  B.  V.  Head's 
work  on  the  coins  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Achsemenidse,  in  which  he  shows  .how  these  weight  and  money 
mtems  were  derived  from  the  mina  recorded  on  the  lion  and 
duck  weights  of  Assjrria ;  and  how  the  imperial  currency  which 
Croesus  attempted  to  give  to  Asia  developed  into  the  royal  cur- 
rency of  Persia.  In  1877  also  two  large  works  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  by  Mr.  E. 
Rogers,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Cairo;  and  on  the 
Parthian  Coinage,  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner.  The  last  work  espe- 
cially shows  the  value  of  coins,  for  except  the  rock-sculpture  of 
Goterzes  and  the  ruins  of  Hatra  there  are  no  other  monumental 
records  of  Parthian  handiwork.  On  these  coins,  Greek  as  well  as 
Pehlvi  characters  appear :  the  Greek  diadema  and  wreath  as 
well  as  the  Scythian  bow  ;  and  the  tuneted  female  figures,  clad 
in  the  long  chiton  and  himation,  represent  the  Greek  towns  in 
Asia.  I^e  names  and  figures  of  Arsaces  {hasHeus  Aasilein, 
Arsaka,  euerg&is  dikedoSf  e^pkams,  pkilMHUne)  and  other  kings 
and  gods  are  given;  and  ue  dates  are  from  the  era  of  the 
Seleuddse.    The  costume  is  more  purely  Parthian;  and  the 

eiffed  hair  of  the  Persians  is  conspicuous.     See^  besides  the 
ter  works  mentioned  in  the  article,  Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's 
Manual^  18$$ ;  Mead,  Value  of  N,^  Arnold  Prise  Essay,  1864. 

Huxnxniilites.    See  Nummulitic  Formation. 

Vuxnxniilit'io  Vorma'tion  is  an  extensive  tract  of  lime- 
stone^ belonging  to  the  middle  division  of  the  lower  Tertiary 
formations,  and  characterised  by  its  wealth  of  nummuliUs  (Gr. 
<  money-fossils,'  a  genus  of  Fommmiferat  *o  called  from  Uieir 
resembumce  to  coins).  From  Spain  and  Morocco  this  formation 
stretches  along  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
the  Alps  and  Carpathians  to  Asia  Minor,  and  through  the 
Barbary  States  to  E^ypt,  the  stones  of  whose  pyranuds  are 
quarriea  from  it  It  u  traceable  through  Lebanon,  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  Persia  to  India,  and  thence  through  the  Himalayas  and 
Altai  Mountains  to  China.  In  all,  its  distmctive  fossU  character 
b  preserved. 

Vun  (Lat  nonna,  Gr.  noms)  was  a  female  who  devoted  her^ 
self  to  a  monastic  life  (see  Monachism ),  as  nonnm  was  a  monkl 
Convents  for  nuns  were  as  ancient  as  for  monks.  The  first  was 
founded  in  the  Egyptian  desert  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St  Pachomius,iwno  were  soon  joined  by  400  others.  At  the 
end  of  the  4th  c.  there  are  said  to  have  been  40,000  in  Egypt 
The  word  N.  u  Coptic,  and  according  to  one  writer  means 
'  holy,' '  chaste,'  according  to  another,  '  paternal  reverence,'  and 
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according  to  a  third  is  properly  Ennuetuh  or  Nueneh,  *  one  who 
is  not  of  this  world/  wno  has  renounced  the  world.  In  the  early 
centuries  there  were  two  kinds  of  consecration  :  a  kind  of  per- 
petual novitiate  made  at  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  a  per- 
petual  vow  made  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  or,  according  to 
other  regulations,  forty.  In  the  middle  ages  there  were  also  two 
classes  of  nuns ;  the  *  mynchen*  (Gr.  vtonackai)  or  woman- monks, 
and  'nonnoe,'  aged  spinsters  or  widows,  the  former  observing  a 
stricter  discipline  than  the  latter. 

Nunc  Diinitt'is  are  the  first  words  in  Latin  of  the  Song  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29-32),  which  hence  gets  this  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  hymns  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  second  lesson  at 
even-song  by  the  Anglican  Prayer- Book. 

Niincu'pative  .Will  is  a  verbal  will,  which  in  Scotland  is 
valid  to  the  extent  of  ;f  8,  6s.  8d.  If  the  legacy  exceed  ;f  8, 6s.  8d. 
it  is  still  good  for  that  sum,  but  ineffectual  as  regards  the  surplus. 

Nundydrdg  ('the  fort  of  Nandi,'  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva),  a 
celebrated  hill  fortress  in  the  district  of  Kolar,  State  of  Mysore, 
India,  4810  feet  above  the  sea,  and  31  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 
The  village  at  the  foot  has  a  cattle  fair,  attended  by  50,000 
people.  The  fort,  which  was  reckoned  impregnable,  and  had 
been  strongly  garrisoned  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  was  stormed  by 
Lord  Comwallis  in  179 1. 

Nuneat'on  (Old  Eng.  *  nuns'  water  town  *),  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  Anker,  9  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Coventry  by  rail,  has  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  market-house, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  in  Stephen^  reign.  Iron- 
founding  and  manufactures  of  hats,  ribbons,  elastic  webs,  and 
edge-tools  are  the  principal  industries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  collieries  and  quarries  of  freestone.    Pop.  (1871) 

7399. 

Niin'quam  Indebita'tuB,  in  English  law  is  the  plea,  in  an 
action  for  debt,  that  no  debt  is  due. 

Numlberg  or  Nur'emberg,  an  old  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Pegnitz,  100  miles  N.  of  Munich,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  raiL  An  independent  town  of  the  empire  till  1806,  and 
formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  free  imperial 
cities,  it  b  singularly  rich  in  medieval  architecture.  The  fortifi- 
cations, perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town,  date 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  in  fair  preservation ;  since 
1866  they  have  been  formed  into  promenades.  The  Pegnitz, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  divides  the  town 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  picturesque  streets  of  N.,  with 
their  quaint  gables  and  balconies,  are  richly  storied  with  beauti- 
ful carving.  Of  the  many  grand  buildings  the  principal  are  the 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Sebaldus  (I2th-i5th  c),  containing  rare 
sculptures  and  paintings  ;  that  of  St  Lorenz  (i  270-1322),  with 
its  magnificent  altar  and  superb  windows ;  the  Rathhaus,  erected 
1616-19  in  Italian  Renaissance  style,  containing  a  great  hall 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Diirer ;  and  die  splendid  Gothic  foun- 
tain, originally  of  1385-96,  restored  in  1821-24.  The  Burg  or 
imperial  castle,  founded  in  1024  by  Konrad  II.,  is  a  Gothic 
structure  rising  on  a  sandstone  rock,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  It 
was  restored  and  presented  to  N.  by  King  Max  in  1855.  A  statue 
of  Diirer  by  Rauch  was  erected  m  1840.  N.  has  valuable  art 
collections,  a  town  library  of  40,000  vols,  and  800  MSS.,  and  a 
'Germanische  museum'  (founded  1852,  extended  1877)  for  the 
promotion  of  historical  research,  &c.  Outside  the  town  are  exten- 
sive breweries  and  factories  for  the  making  of  railway  carriages, 
ultramarine,  and  chemicals.  N.  is  famed  for  the  production  of 
watches,  children's  toys,  carvings  in  wood,  metal,  and  bone,  lead 
pencils,  and  fancy  wares.  Pop.  (1875)  91,017,  of  whom  7000 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  1200  Jews.  N.  owes  its  origin  to  the 
ancient  castle,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050.  It 
became  a  free  town  of  the  empire  early  in  11 12,  and  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  Emperors  Heinrich  IV.  and  Barbar- 
ossa.  The  office  of  Burg-graf,  at  first  that  merely  of  a  deputy 
of  the  emperor,  was  originally  held  by  Friedrich  I.  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  family,  but  his  successors  acquired  independent  power, 
and  in  1363  styled  themselves  'princes.'  Imperial  diets  were 
held  here  in  1324,  1356,  1390,  1522-24.  The  Peace  between 
the  Reformers  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at  N.  in 
1532.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  N.  had  become  next 
to  Augsburg,  the  chief  seat  of  trade  between  Germany,  Venice, 
and  the  East,  and  a  great  art  centre.       About  this  period  it 
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was  the  residence  of  the  painters  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer,  Kulm* 
bach,  and  Altdorffer,  of  the  sculptor  Adam  Krafft,  the 
brass-founder  Vischer  and  his  sons,  the  woodcarver  Vcit  Suhs, 
the  glass-painter  Hirschvogel,  and  the  minstrel  Hans  Sachi 
The  Reformation  doctrines  were  favourably  received  at  N.  &s 
early  as  1525,  and  Melanchthon  founded  the  gymnasium  is  the 
following  year.  The  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  India  greaily 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  which  also  suffered  scferely 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Since  it  escaped  the  yoke  of 
the  patrician  families  and  became  a  Bavarian  city  in  1806^  N.  tx^ 
recovered  in  part  its  former  prosperity,  and  is  now  the  most  mi' 
portant  seat  of  trade  and  industry  in  S.  Germany.  See  Dm 
Chroniken  der  Deutscheti  Stddte  vom  14  bU  ins  16  Jakrk.  (rol. 
L  *  N.'  Leips.  1862) ;  Mayer,  N,  und  snne  AferkwiirJi^kaUn 
(3d  ed.  1861),  and  the  later  work  by  Hagen  (1867). 

Nur'Jeh&n  ('  light  of  the  world '),  the  celebrated  wife  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir.  She  was  bom  at  Kandahar,  of  1 
noble  Persian  family,  and  was  married  by  Akbar  to  a  courtier, 
with  the  object  of  removing  her  from  the  sight  of  the  yoocg 
prince.  But  when  Jehangir  became  emperor,  the  husband,  »bj 
refused  a  divorce,  was  killed,  and,  after  some  years  of  genuine 
reluctance,  N.  J.  was  made  empress  in  161 1.  Her  influence  wa 
unbounded ;  her  name  was  placed  on  the  coins,  and  by  herself  and 
her  relations  she  conducted  the  whole  administration.  Siie  did 
in  1646,  having  survived  her  second  husband  nineteen  years. 

Ntbpdr  ('  the  town  of  light'),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
India.  The  largest  is  in  the  district  of  Kangra,  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ravi  River,  among  the  S. 
Himalayas.  Pop.  (1868)  9928.  It  is  situated  on  the  m:J!i 
route  to  Cashmere,  and  commands  an  important  trade.  It  b^ 
also  an  extensive  shawl  manufacture. 

Nurse,  Military.  The  system  of  sending  trained  muses  to 
the  seat  of  war  owes  its  origin  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  woo 
with  a  few  other  devoted  women  rendered  incalculable  serTice> 
to  the  suffering  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  War.  Her  ciim;l; 
had  much  to  do  with  the  international  conference  organised  by  M. 
Henri^Dunant,  held  at  Geneva  in  October  1863,  and  attended  by 
representatives  from  most  European  governments.  The  Um:ci 
States  Sanitary  Commission  did  excellent  work  in  organisir.; 
nurses  during  the  American  Civil  War.  An  account  of  ibcj 
operations  is  given  in  A  H'omafCs  ExampU  and  a  Nation's  Wffri 
(Lond.  1864).  Ladies  of  various  nations  have  tended  the  &d 
and  wounded  in  the  Franco-German  War  (1870)  and  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  (1877).  For  general  nursing  see  Notes  tn  Xmtjvi^ 
(i860)  and  JVbtgs  on  Hospitals  (3d  ed.  1863),  both  by  Miss Flortoa 
Nightingale. 

Nur'sery,  in  its  horticultural  sense,  is  a  tract  of  ground  «ith 
numerous  adjuncts,  specially  set  apart  for  the  propagation  d 
plants  6f  all  descriptions.  The  name  may  be  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  a  well-ordered  garden  where  this  is  done  simply  for  botp^ 
use,  but  it  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  *urm'  of  '^^ 
nurseryman,  &  which  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  sc:!c 
for  purposes  of  sale.  It  is  here  used  in  the  latter  scuac- 
Necessarily  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  immense  range  of  this  business,  but  the  foLc"r.:i: 
are  some  of  the  most  important.  Out-door,  we  have  comer 
ground  for  the  common  kinds,  as  larch  and  spruce,  and  for  ih; 
choicer  descriptions,  such  as  Wellingtonias  and  araucam>  i^^ 
ornamental  purposes ;  acres  for  forest  trees,  both  uiilitarian  i^'^ 
ornamental ;  the  same  for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  tasi  a-'^^. 
for  evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs,  with  special  sclcciioas^ 
thpse  that  possess  a  long  series  of  varieties,  such  as  the  hoiiy.  «' 
now  also  find  the  rock  garden,  with  its  display  of  alpine  pU^'»j 
&c.,  in  many  N.,  and  a  large  portion  is  allotted  to  herbaceous  aao 
bedding  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  The  ground  under  glas  compv^s 
with  a  small  village  in  extent,  embracing  propagating  hojjc^ 
fruit-houses,  greenhouses,  conservatories,  stove-houses,  hotbt>«^ 
with  orchid-houses,  palm-houses,  fem-hooses,  &c.  In  addu-c- 
to  the  above  are  the  semi-private  departments  where  planb  »rc 
experimented  upon,  and  where  new  introdnctioos  are  ninitip  «J 
previous  to  being  issued  to  the  public.  The  Roman*  »c.t 
the  first  original  propagators  of  trees.  France  proballT  ^ 
grown  and  distributed  more  from  her  commercial  ^arvro 
than  any  other  nation.  Now-a-days  in  Britain,  and  inu«\  -^ 
every  civilised  country,  inclusive  of  China  and  Japan,  the  nur^ 
man  8  business  is  widespread,  and  often  individually  very  atc^ 
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BTe.  A  reeent  letnm  ^ves  the  acreage  of  N.*gn>imd  in  Great 
Britain  as  1 1»743,  of  which  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Edinburgh 
heul  the  list  with  1309  and  601  lespectiYely.  The  American 
acreage  is  oompnted  on  good  anthori^  at  500^000^  and  that  of 
France  at  joo^ooa 

VoxiillgpOTO'  {Narsmgp4r\  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  nme  name,  Central  Proyincei,  British  India,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Singree,  a  tributary  of  the  Nerbudda,  562  miles  N.  E.  from 
Bombay,  and  53  W.  firom  Jubbolpore.  Pop.  (1873)  7554.  It 
is  a  station  on  t&  railway,  and  a  centre  of  the  ^xxn  and  cotton 
tnde  of  the  Nerbodda  bailey. — N.  District^  which  is  constituted 
by  the  npper  half  of  this  valley,  has  an  area  of  1916  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1872)  339^39$.  The  staple  crops  are  sugarcane,  wheat, 
gram,  and  cotton.  A  great  fair  at  Bisman  Ghaut,  occasioned  by 
ibe  bathing  of  pilgrims  in  the  Nerbudda,  is  attended  by  75f  ^^^^ 
pmoQs,  vA  goGos  are  sold  to  the  value  of  ;f40,ooo^  chiefly 
English  ^iece^oods,  lac  ornaments,  and  copper  utensils.  At 
Mopani  is  a  coalfield,  connected  wiUi  the  railway  by  a  branch 
ine  of  8  miles.  The  output  in  1873  was  11,000  tons.  The 
mioen  are  Gond& 

VuningiulL',  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same 
Biine  in  connection  with  the  Bhopal  Agency,  Central  India, 
109  miles  W.  from  Sanger.  The  State  of  N.,  which  dates 
from  1681,  has  an  area  of  720  sq.  milesL  Pop.  87,000 ;  revenue, 
^(40,000;  army,  98  horse  and  6$  foot;  a  tribute  is  paid  to 
Holkar  of  ;f  8500.  The  products  are  grain  and  opium.  The 
State  has  been  well  administered,  and  the  present  Rajah  was 
brought  up  under  an  English  tutor. 

Hnaaoerabad"  {Msirdbdd^ '  town  of  the  defender ;'  so  called 
ifter  Sir  David  Ochterlony),  the  British  cantonment  in  Raj- 
pQtiaa,  India,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Ajmere,  and  143  miles  M. 
of  Sangor.  Pop.  (1872)  18^336.  Here  is  stationed  the  Raj- 
IKitana  Field  Force  of  Europeans  and  Bombay  sepoys ;  and 
nffident  riding  camels  are  dways  kept  in  readiness  lor  a  forced 
much.  The  sitaation  is  hot,  but  healthy  ;  and  there  is  a  sana- 
I  tiriom  close  by  on  the  Taraghur  hill,  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 
la  i8$7,  the  Bengal  sepoys  then  stationed  at  N.  mutinied,  and 
marched  at  once  to  Delhi  N.  is  also  the  native  name  of  the 
dfil  station  of  the  district  of  Mymensing  (q.  v.). 

Vat  is  botanically  a  one«celled  fruit  with  a  hardened  pericarp, 
iQiToundcd  by  bracts  at  the  base,  and  when  mature  containing 
only  one  seed.  (In  the  young  state  the  ovary  contains  usually 
three  ovuIe%  but  only  one  comes  to  maturity.)  It  is  illustrated 
hf  the  frait  of  the  hajsel  and  chestnut,  which  are  covered  by  leafv 
ippendages  in  the  form  of  a  husk;  and  by  the  acorn,  in  which 
the  leaves  or  bracts  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  three 
Uyers  of  which  the  pericarp  consists  are  in  the  N.  so  blended 
toother  as  to  appear  one.  The  word  N.  used  by  itself,  that 
is  without  any  prefix,  is  in  popular  acceptation  understood  to 
mean  the  fruit  of  Corylui  Aveuana^  and  in  various  varietie^^ 
more  precisely  called  hasel  N.,  cob  N.,  Barcelona  N— of  fil- 
beits.  In  a  few  cases,  N.  (which  is  et3rmoIogically  connected 
with  a  series  of  words  implying  a  round,  hard  lump),  is  ap- 
plied  to  certain  tubers,  e,^.^  the  earth  N.  {Bunium  Juxuosum), 
It  it  fireouently  used  also  m  reference  to  the  seed  (in  dutinction  to 
the  fniit)  of  a  plant    See  AcoANB. 

Vnta'tion  (Let  mtiatia,  'a  noddinj^')  b  a  small  gyration  of 
the  earth's  axis  round  its  mean  precessional  position,  due  to  the 
variation  of  the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth's  equatorial 
mass  as  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  periorms 
its  cyclic  change.  Supposing  for  the  moment  the  earth  s  axis  to 
nffer  no  precessional  motion,  it  would  describe  in  virtue  of  N.  a 
Bxull  elllMe,  having  a  major  axis  of  i8''.5  and  a  minor  axis  of 
13*74-  ^he  pericd  of  description  is  about  nineteen  years — ^is 
indeed  the  same  in  valne  as  tne  Metonic  cycle.  In  virtue  of 
precessiooa]  motion,  however,  the  earth's  axis  moves  in  a  circle 
of  moch  greater  dimensions  than  those  of  the  nutational  ellipse, 
ud  the  ^ect  of  N.  is  to  transform  the  precessional  path  into  a 
vtved  circular  line.  See  PmcBSSiON.  N.  was  discovered  by 
Bradley,  soon  after  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light. 

Vnforaekiar,  the  name  applied  to  a  species  of  Crow — Msci" 
/w  caryMtUaeitt^-eommon  m  some  parts  of  Europe^  but  rare 
ia  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  true  crows,  and  attains  a  length  of 
t3  OT  14  indies.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  brown  on  the  top  of  the 
Itcsd.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  warm  browii 
liie  spotted  with  long  white  markings.    The  tail  is  dark  or 
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blackish-brown.  The  nest  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  cavity 
scooped  out  by  the  powerful  bill  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  die 
eggs,  numbering  five  or  six,  are  greyish-yellow  spotted  with  dark 
hue.  Qark's  N.  (A^  Cc/umhana)  is  a  shore-living  species, 
of  a  light  brown  colour  above  and  grey  below.  Its  length  is  13 
inches. 

NuVhatoh,  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Inseu^rialt 
or  Perching  Birds,  allied  to  the  Certhidm  or  Creepers,  and 
belonging  to  the  section  Temnrostns,  The  ^us  Siita  includes 
the  S,  Europcta  or  common  N.,  the  most  faimliar  example  of  the 
group.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  stn^ght  and  the  nostrils  are  in  a 
broad  groove.  The  wings  have  their  first  quills  short  and  the 
third  and  fourth  long.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  its  feathers 
are  very  short  The  tarri  are  stoutly  built,  and  the  hinder  toe 
is  larger  than  the  middle  one.  The  common  N.  is  agile  in 
climbing  the  trunks  of  trees.  Its  colour  is  grey  above  with  slate 
tints,  and  white  on  the  throat,  warming  into  reddish-brown  on 
the  belly.  The  tail  is  black  with  a  grey  tip.  The  nest  of  the  N. 
is  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  the  bird  defends  its  eggs 
and  young  with  great  courage  and  pertinacity.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, but  chiefly  lives  on  nuts,  seeds,  &c.,  breaking  open  Uie 
hard  coverings  of  the  fruits  by  aid  of  its  strong  bill 

Nuf meg  is  the  albuminous  kernel  of  several  species  of 
AfyrisHca,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  gives  name  to  the 
natural  order  AfyristiacuB  (c^.  v.).  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  especially  of  India,  and  as  a  rule  are  aromatic,  and 
abound  in  a  reddish  acrid  juice.  M.  firagrans  furnishes  the  chief 
supply  of  N.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet  high- 
pretty  in  form,  foliage,  blossoms,  and  firuit — somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  a  pear  tree.  The  fruit  is  smooth  externally,  and 
about  the  size,  and  something  like  an  ordinary  peadL  It  con- 
sists— first,  of  a  rather  thick  fleshy  covering,  which  when  mature 
separates  into  two  nearly  equal  longitudinal  parts ;  secondly,  of 
the  aril  or  Mace  (q.  v.),  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour;  and  thirdly,  of  the  seed  proper.  The  last  has  a  smooth  and 
hard  outer  coat,  and  a  thin  inner  membrane  closely  investing  and 
sending  prolongations  into  the  substance  of  the  seed ;  these  pro- 
longations being  coloured  impart  the  marbled  or  mottled  appear- 
ance characteristic  of  the  N.  The  produce  of  this  species  are 
marked  by  their  full  and  rounded  form,  and  their  delicate  and 
aromatic  flavour :  they  are  called  female  N.  Af.  fa;hta  yiekls  a 
kernel  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  above,  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  less  aromatic :  it  is  sdd  under  the  name  of  long  N.  Anodier 
kind  termed  iidse,  wild,  or  male  N.,  and  worthless  as  a  spice,  is 
chiefly  the  produce  of  M,  Maiabanca,  The  N.  is  cultivated 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  especially  the  Banda  group;  also  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  Penang  (introduced  1798),  Singapore  (mtroduced 
18 1 9),  S.  India,  Ben^,  Bourbon,  Madagascar,  some  of  the  W. 
India  Islands,  and  BraziL  When  the  Dutch  were  masters  in  the 
East  they  endeavoured  to  confine  the  growth  to  the  one  island  of 
Great  Banda,  and  the  trees  in  the  other  islands  were  systemati- 
cally destroyed.  These  monopolising  efforts  were  considerably 
hindered  from  the  distribution  effected  by  tiie  fruit-pigeon 
{Carfophaga),  Indeed  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  com- 
missioner every  year  to  the  different  islands  to  uproot  the  trees 
sown  bjy  the  agency  of  these  birds.  The  N.-tree  commences  to  bear 
in  its  nmth  year,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  about  seventy-five.  A  good 
tree  yields  about  600  nuts  yearly,  or  8  lbs.  weight  In  Banda 
three  crops  are  annually  obtained.  Tlie  fruit  is  gathered  by 
means  of^a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick;  the  mace  is  then 
separated  from  the]  nut,  and  cured  uy  being  pressed  together, 
flattened  on  a  board,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
days  (the  amount  obtained  averages  i  lb.  to  430  nuts). « The  nut 
is  smoke-dried  for  two  months^  or  until  the  N.  rattles  in  the 
shells.  Previous  to  exportation  these  are  cracked  with  a  mallet 
and  the  N.  extracted,  or  occasionally  they  are  shipped  just  as 
cured.  Being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  beetle,  the  N.  is  often 
covered  with  dry  lime,  or  soaked  in  a  paste  of  lime  and  water,  as 
a  preventative^  before  it  is  shipped.  Nutmm  are  in  large  nse 
as  a  spice,  and  medicinally  as  stimulants  andcarminatives ;  in 
large  aoses  they  have  narcotic  properties.  They  contain  both  a 
fixed  and  a  volatile  oil ;  the  former  is  extracted  by  pressure  and 
the  latter  by  distillation.  What  are  called  American  or  Calabash 
nutmegs  are  obtained  from  Monodora  AfyrisHca;  Brarilian  nut- 
megs from  Cryptocarpa  wi^tchata:  Madagascar  nutmegs  from 
AgatkophyUum  aromaticum,    ■ 

Medtcinai  ProperHa  oj  AT.— The  kernel  of  the  seed  of  the 
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Myristica  officinalis  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  stimu- 
lant, and  carminative ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  taste  of 
other  medicines.  N.  is  contained  in pulvis  catechu  compositus,  pul- 
vis  crettE  aromaticus^  spiritus  armaracia  compositus^  tinctura  lavan- 
dul(E  composUa^  and  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  I  to  5  grains. 

Nutria.     See  Coypu. 

Nutri'tion,  the  function  of  living  beings  in  the  exercise  of 
which  food  is  received,  digested,  and  assimilated.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  function  through  which  the  '  individual '  retains 
its  place  in  the  world,  and  makes  good  the  loss  of  substance  in- 
cessantly occasioned  by  the  act  of  living.  It  differs  from 
Reproduction  (q.  v.),  the  function  that  makes  good  losses  which 
the  '  species '  or  '  race  *  sustains  through  the  death  of  its  members. 
The  physiology  of  N.  concerns  itself  with  the  quality  and  nature 
of  the  food,  and  the  consequent  quality  of  the  blood  from  which  the 
the  nutritive  functions  derive  their  material;  while  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  age,  and  constitution  of  the  individual,  and 
other  conditions,  such  as  heat,  cold,  &c.,  naturally  affect  the  N. 
of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Impaired  N.  gives  rise  to  diseased  con- 
ditions, as  also  does  excessive  N.  The  necessity  for  N.  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  body  is  continually  losing  substance  in  the 
form  of  its  particles,  while  chemical  action  is  also  constantly 
wasting  its  matter.  The  essential  end  of  the  function  of  N.  is 
that  of  supplying  materials  to  the  already  formed  parts  of  the 
body,  so  that  these  parts  may  develop  new  particles.  The  active 
seats  of  N.  in  the  body  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  nuclei 
or  cytoblasts — the  minute  solid  particles — which  are  seen  in  all 
tissues.  Thus  in  muscles,  and  especially  in  active  and  well 
developed  organs,  these  nuclei  are  well  seen ;  they  are  also 
abundant  in  the  brain,  and  constitute  the  germinal  or 
reproductive  centres  from  which  new  substance  is  added  to  the 
muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  Growth  follows  as  the  result  of 
perfect  N.  Growth  may  either  consist  in  a  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  where  the  repair  of  an 
organ  simply  counterbalances  its  waste  ;  or  in  the  accumulation 
of  material  from  which'new  parts  and  structures  are  to  be  formed, 
or  from  which  additions  may  be  made  to  already  formed  parts. 
Thus,  in  early  life,  the  living  organism  has  to  accumulate  more 
material  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  in  adult  life,  since  it  re- 
quires a  kind  of  nutritive  deposit-account  on  which  to  draw  for 
the  increase  of  its  parts ;  while  in  adult  life,  the  body  being  in 
healthy  equilibrium,  the  waste  and  repair  are  equal,  and  the  pro- 
cess  of  N.  simply  serves  the  purpose  already  mentioned  of  main- 
taining this  evenly-balanced  state. 

The  N.  of  Plants  is  derived  from  various  chemical  ele- 
ments, of  which  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  iron,  calcium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus,  are  constituents  of  every 
healthy  plant  In  the  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  whole  surface  is  the  means  by  which  the  food  is  acquired, 
whilst  in  the  higher  the  root  is  specially  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  leaves  in  addition  being  adapted  for  the  absorption  of 
nutrient  material  in  a  gaseous  condition.  It  is  only  in  a  gaseous 
or  fluid  state  that  the  elements  can  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
cells,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  osmose  between  the  cell 
sap  and  the  water  absorbed  by  the  plant.  '  Carnivorous  plants ' 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  taking  in  nitrogenous  pabulum 
through  appendages  to  their  leaves,  or  other  peculiar  contrivances. 
See  Plant,  Sap,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Nuz  Vomica,  the  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Strychnos 
(q.  v.),  is  applied  in  a  commercial  and  medicinal  sense  to  its 
seeds,  from  which  the  powerful  poisons  known  as  Strychnine 
(q.  V.)  and  brucine  are  obtained.  It  is  a  moderate-sized,  strag- 
gling, branched  tree,  a  native  of  India  and  Cochin-China.  The 
small  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  size  and  appearance 
of  an  orange,  but  with  a  hard  rind  enclosing  a  mucilaginous 
pulp  in  which  the  flattened  circular  fruits  are  embedded.  Tliese 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  bark,  either  through  inad- 
vertance  or  fraud,  was  at  one  time  substituted  for  that  of  Galipea 
cusparia^  and  though  through  the  fortunate  investigation  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  the  dreadful  mistake  was  soon  detected,  the 
name  of  '  false  Angostura  Bark '  still  holds.  In  India  prepara- 
tions of  the  wood,  roots,  and  leaves,  are  used  for  snake  bites, 
fevers,  and  rheumatisnu 

Kuzz'ur,  or  Nuzzera'na  {Nazr)^  a  term  of  Arabic  origin, 
universally  used  throughout  India  for  the  present  offered  by  the 
inferior  to  the  superior,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  custom ; 
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and  also  for  the  fine  or  relief  paid  by  the  son  on  tnooeeding  to  t 
hereditary  office  or  property,  such  as  tijagheer,  Amoa|r  Moham- 
medans it  is  specially  applied  to  the  fee  for  charitable  donations 
paid  at  the  great  festivals. 

Nyaxntz^,  a  town  in  Rumania,  capital  of  %  district  of  the 
same  name,  lies  on  a  hill  62  miles  W.  of  Jassy.  It  has  lar^e 
yearly  fairs,  and  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  which  attracts  nnmerous 
pilgrims.     Pop.  about  lo^ooa 

Nyanug^ur,  or  Beawiftr,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  cf 
Mairwarra  in  Rajputana,  India,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Nnsseerabad. 
Pop.  (1872)  9544.  It  was  founded  by  Colonel  Dixon  in  1835. 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  N.  has  now  become  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade  in  cotton  and  grain.-  There  are  two  cotton 
presses,  but  the  bales  are  usually  laden  unpressed  on  camels. 
The  total  export  is  valued  at  ;£'200^oco. 

Kyan'za  ('the  water'),  a  native  name  given  in  eonatorial  Afncs 
tollarge  sheets  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  lakes  Ukereire 
and  Mwutan,  better  known  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert  N.  (q.  v.)l 

Nyass'a  or  Nyanja  (a  name  identical  seemingly  vith 
Nyassa),  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  350  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Mozambique,  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  iS6t.  It 
lies  1575  feet  above  the  sea,  is  250  miles  long  from  K.  to  S.,  and 
50  broad,  has  an  extreme  depth  of  100  fiithoms,  and  is  drained 
by  the  river  Shire  into  the  Zambesi.  The  mountains  whidi 
surround  it  have  a  height  for  one  stretch  of  100  miles  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  lake.  Among  the  mountains 
Livingstone  found  a  numerous  populadon  growing  maize,  cassava, 
tobacco,  and  English  peas,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Arab  traders.  The  lake  itself  is  visited  at  a  certain  season  by 
dense  clouds  of  midges ;  these  the  natives  gather  and  make  inio 
cakes.  The  waters  are  sweet,  and  weU-stodced  with  fish.  On  1 
promontory  at  the  S.end  is  the  Scotch  mission-station  and  trading' 
post  of  Livingstonia.  In  1876  the  mission  launched  a  steamboat  00 
the  lake,  which,  unfortunatelv,  has  not  a  single  navigable  inflacn:. 
In  his  interesting  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  lake  Ca{>^ 
Young  expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  a  flow  of  water  from  the  V. 
as  well  as  from  the  S.  end,  and  tliat  the  N.  effluent  is  the  Rotimu. 
See  N,t  a  Journal  of  Adventures ^  by  E.  D.  Young  (LondL  1877}. 

Nyaya  (lit. '  entering  into,  analysis'),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
six  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  also  of  the  work  in 
which  it  is  contained,  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  a  legen- 
dary philosopher,  Gotama.     It  is  directly  opposed  to  Sankhn 
(q.  V. )  =  synthesis.     It  treats  of  the  instruments,  the  methods, 
and  the  objects  of  right  knowledge ;  and  it  is,  in  fikct,  a  com- 
plete system  of  metaphysics  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.     Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  drcumstance  that  it 
represents  a  theory  of  logic  arrived  at  entirely  independently  of 
the  logic  of   Aristotle,    the  basis  of   all   European  systems. 
The  analysis  of  the  syllogism  and  of  other  fundamental  pro* 
cesses  of  reasoning  has  ^n  highly  praised.     On  the  olher 
hand  the  N.  contains  an  innumerable  series  of  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  verbal  disputations ;  and  it  is  this  latter  portion  of  its 
contents  that  has  always  been  most  studied  and  practised  in  lodii. 
At  the  present  day  the  pundits  of  Nuddea  (q.  v.)  enjoy  the  highest 
repuUtion  as  teachers  of  N.,  and  about  forty  pupils  also  stodjrt, 
under  English  professors,  in 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Be- 
nares.    Like  the  rest  of  the 
early   Hindu    philosophical 
works,  it  is  written  in  sutras 
or  aphorisms,  each  of  which 
has  become  the  subject  of 
many    commentaries.     The 
Sanskrit  text  was  published 
at  Calcutta  in  1828.   See  also 
Colebrooke's     Miscellaneous 
£ssays  (vol.  L  Lond.  1837), 
and  Hinduism^  by  Professor 
Monier     Williams     (Lond. 
1877). 

Kyota'ffiiia'cesB,  or 
Marvel  ofPera  Family, 
consists  of  about  120  species 
of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  alternate 
leaves,  flowers  often  enclosed  by  large  leafy  or  colomed  bncts 
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ud  t  bladderlike  bnlt.  'T\uj  are  widdj  dUpened  over  (he 
\tepa,  the  prttty  ind  Eracnnt  Abrema  extending  to  N.W. 
Aiuria.  At  ■  nle  (be  medidoal  properties  ue  pu^ftrire — 
inileed  it  one  time  it  wu  nii^OMd  that  jakp  wu  the  root  of 
iliratilii  ialafa,  Tliii  ipede^  nnder  the  (uune  of  Harrel  of 
Pen,  hu  foog  been  caltivOed  in  gtideni,  w  alio  other  hand- 
lome  plant!  bcIoncio£  to  (he  nme  genos.  The  BmgxaarUlaat 
at  alio  garden  b*oi]ri(ei  on  account  of  their  goi^jeout  appear- 
ana  (lom  their  Luge  ihowy  bracts ;  and  rarious  tpeciea  of  Fist- 
Bu  aad  Bm-kaiia  are  in  cnllivation,  bn(  the;  lutTe  tio  particnlar 
bostr  or  interest  to  reconunend  than. 

HfOtOiib'Ia,  a  genna  of  Fliee  rorming  the  type  of  a  ipe- 
oil  lunilr,  ^TcAriiute.  Thej  are  popolul;  known  ai '  Bat-ticki,' 
illhoogh  in  no  wb^  relatad  to  the  tnie  Ticks  (q.  v.],  Thejp  are 
tpidn-like  insects,  with  a  pointed  head,  and  four  simple  eft*  or 
nccUi — no  compound  eyet  tieing  found.  The  antenme  arc  tiri>- 
fointcd.  Tie  proboscis  is  fealher-ihaped,  and  the  1^  are  long. 
The  N.  are  ttxj  onalt,  attaining  on  avera^  length  of  onlj  1 
t*  ]  linei.    if.  Watweidu  is  a  l*miliar  ipcciei. 

Vjtngyhk'xa,  a  town  in  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Sia- 
bola,  %i  miles  N.N.E.  of  Debreciin  by  imiL  It  has  huge 
yculy  &irs,  and  Important  manu&clurei  of  spirits,  saltpetre, 
•ada,  and  cmL    Pop.  (1870)  31,896. 

Balti. -. ,  „- 

,  at  (he  month  of  the 
Nildpin^-aa,  S3  mile*  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  It  has  a  cburchea, 
1  iiotpljii,  and  a  high  school.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
villi  the  interior,  and  com  and  timber  are  exported.     Pop. 

Vyl-Ohstl,  a  ipeeies  ot  A^Ue^da  or  Anidofa,  inhabiting 
fo«Bt  land*  in  India  and  Fetiia,  and  a(taining  a  height  of  4  feet. 
It  is  thus  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
antelope  family.  Scientifically 
imed,  (he  N.-G.  is  the  POriax 


included  in  tbe  camel  family.  The 
borm,  bome  by  the  males  alone, 
are  simple  in  shape,  of  black 
colour,  and  are  curved  upwaidi 
and  forwards.  The  neck  is  long, 
exhibits  a  prominence  in  front, 
^1]  and  bears  a  short  mane,  while  the 
breast  has  also  a  prominent  tuft  of 
hair.  The  back  ts  '  humped '  be- 
Nyl-Gbaa.  twecn  the  shoulders.     The  K.-G. 

is  bunted  both  in  India  and  Penia, 

■nJ  from  its  flee(neti  girt*  tport  of  a  feiy  taperior  kind. 

hi  coloai  i*  a  fabckish-brown. 

Vynph,  a  term  aoplied  (o  the  ckrytaiu  or  fmfa-itagt  of  in- 
•eni.  More  frequently  the  term  '  pupa  '  is  emptied  to  denote 
lliii  Mage,  which  in  the  perfect  form  of  metamorphotii  it  marked 
by  qnieuence,  the  animal  being  enclosed  in  a  pupa-case  or 
cooMa.    See  MKrAMovBOSIS. 


See  EuKYALB,  Loritsi  Nilunbo, 


Sympham'OMD,  a  natnnd  order  of  aquatic  dlootyledonona  - 
plant*  with  shield-like  or  heart-ibaped  fleshy  leaves  proceeding 
from  a  rootstock  that  extends  into  tne  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  flowers  aie  often  large,  with  from  three  to  fire 
sepals,  numerous  petal  1, 
and  an  indehiscentmaQy- 
celled  fiiiit  with  name- 
rolls  seeds.  Three  >ul>- 
orders  are  now  included 
nnder  N. — vit,  Nyi»- 
pkaa  or  water-lUie*,  Cn- 
iombta  or  water-liack- 
lers,  of  which  the  curioui, 
wide-ranging,  andedible 
HyinpdHt  furfurta  is 
the  representative  ;  and 
the  NelitmitiHia  or  vater- 
beans.  In  all,  there  are 
about  40  species  found 
through  the  temperate 
and  tropical  lones.  The 
properues,  w  fat  as 
known,  are  unimportant, 
but  lererul  species  top- 

?ly  articles  ot  food,  &c. 
'iCTOUA,  Watbr-Lilv. 
Nyinpha,  in  classic  mythology,  a  race  of  inferior  female 
divimties,  almost  infini(e  in  nnml>er,  who  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes — the  first  consisting  of  embodintcnts  of  natnra] 
phenomena,  the  second  of  penoni£catioru  of  state)  and  citiet. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  Occuiidi  of  ocean,  the  Nerdds 
of  the  sea,  the  mountain  Oreads,  freshwater  Naiads,  the  D^adx 
and  Hamadryads  aX  the  woods,  &c.  Among  the  N.  associated 
with  ipccial  localities  were  the  LemniE,  Nyilades,  and  Dodo- 
nidea.  Though  always  young  and  lair  (hraughont  their  period 
of  existence,  the  N.  were  not  immortal,  the  life  of  a  hamadryad 
ending  with  her  tree.  Their  offerings  usually  consisted  of  goat% 
lambs,  oil,  and  milk,  never  of  wine, 

Nyn««  Tol  {Niini  Til),  a  bill  station  and  unitatinm  in  the 
district  of  Kttmaon,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  21  miles 
S.W.  of  Almora,  and  connected  by  •  good  cart-road  with  the 

Clains.  N.  is  6520  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  more  than  Sooo  in  the 
o(  weather.  A  cbtirch  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1847  ; 
and  during  the  troubles  of  1S57-58  many  European  families  took 


ment;  it  ixalsoatanitarlum  for  the  troops  in  Oudc  and  Rohilcund. 

Hth'o.     See  Tulbpo  Tu& 

Njr'stad,  a  small  seaport  of  Finland,  in  the  government  of 
Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  46  miles  S.  of  Bj6nKborg.  In 
1871  there  were  41  vetKlt  of  7550  tons  belonging  to  the  port 
The  exports  are  Uths,  wooden  utensils,  hosiery,  ftc.  Pop.  3495. 
By  the  Tiea^  of  N.  (1711)  Sweden  ceded  to  Rusua  the  Baltic 
provinces,  Viboig,  Keaholm,  and  nnmeroDS  iilandi,  August  10, 
1731.  On  (he  5th  of  July  1S55,  during  the  Crimean  War,  N. 
was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
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the  firteenth  letter  or  the  English  s1phab«[, 
and  llie  fourlli  vowel,  corresponding  to  the 
Semitic  Ain.  Iia  proper  pronunciation  is  a 
long  open  sound,  as  in  the  interjection  oh  I 
but  in  maoy  languages,  and  pailiculail;  in 
English,  the  pronunciation  is  very  anomalous. 
In  'on,'  'one,'  'only,'  and  'onion,'  four  distinct 
sounds  are  represented  by  this  one  vowel ;  and 
an  additional  anomaly  is  furnished  by  eo 
which  in  Eneli^h  has  the  pronunciation  properly 
signified  by  the  cognate  vowel  u.  In  Greek 
cparale  synibols  were  in  use  for  short  O  (Omikron)  and 
iTif,  O  (Omega),  the  latter  of  which  was  only  inlro- 
uced  late  in  the  history  of  the  alpliabct,  as  implied  by 
-J  position  in  the  series.  As  a  general  rule  O  under- 
goes comparatively  few  clianges  in  affiliated  languages.  Long  O 
is  represented  by  diphthongs,  into  the  composition  of  which  O 
enters  :  eg,,  Lat.  cmiaa  =  Fr.  aa/'and  Itai.  wwi ;  Lat.  loins  — 
Fr,  leut.  In  l^tin,  as  in  French,  O  was  not  well  distinguished 
from  AU,  at  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  '  Clodius '  for  '  Cliu- 
^ins;'  'explosion'  has  the  same  toot  as  'applaud.'  In  Greek, 
especially  in  the  j^olic  and  Doric  dialects,  O  was  similarly  con- 
fused with  eii,  which  diphthong  in  modem  Greek  is  pronounced 
not  as  ffui  in  '  how,'  but  as  w  m  '  boot ; '  cf.  Ok.  Mousa  =  Lat. 

As  an  abbreviation  O  stands  for  eptimus,  'best,'  as  in  the 
phrase  common  on   inscriptions,   D.    O.     M.   =  Dk  epIinsQ 

O,  a  common  prelis  in  Irish  names,  forms  a  patronymic,  and 
answers  accordingly  to  the  Gael.  Mac,  the  Cym.  Ap,  and  the 
Norm.  Fill.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Etse  ua,  'agrand- 
son '  {<f.  Gael,  ogha,  ami  Low.  Scotch  ot\  though  some  regard 
it  as  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Eng.  of. 

Oahu.     See  Honolulu  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

O&k  (Old  Eng.)  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  genus  Qiurciis, 
a  genus  comprising  about  300  species,  widely  distributed  over 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  found  also  in  S.  America,  Mexico, 
Java,  and  New  Guinea.  Although  the  difTerenl  kinds  vary  con- 
siderably in  general  appearance,  the  acorn  seated  in  its  cup  pro- 
vides a  good  distinguishing  character  for  the  whole.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  group  of  trees  that  possess  more  general 
interest,  whether  considered  with  teferenci.  to  their  varied  uses, 
their  historical  traditions  and  associations,  or  their  great  age, 
vast  size,  and  their  noble  appearance.  The  British  O.  {Q. 
Robur),  once  the  chief  forest-tree  of  England,  extends  through 
the  ^ater  part  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  attaining  a  height  of 
120  feet,  and  a  girth  up  to  70  feet  (Cowthorpe.  Yorkshire),  or 
even  90  feet  (France,  lisle  Humboldt).  There  are  two 
varieties,  vii.,  Q.  ftduruulala,  supplying  most  of  the  O.  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  and  preferred  for  joiners'  work  from  the  '  silver 
grain  '  being  conspicuous,  and  Q.  scssUifiora  or  Durmast  O.,  with 
a  darker,  heavier  timber,  more  clastic  and  less  easy  to  split  The 
last  is  the  quickest  grower,  and  lives  on  poorer  soil  Its  bark  is 
also  richer  in  medicinal,  tanning,  and  dyeing  properties.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  foreign  species  of  O.  Q.^gilops, 
native  of  S.  Europe  and  Syria,  a  nearly  evergreen  tree  ;  the  acorns 
are  eaten  raw  and  boiled  ;  the  cups,  known  as  valonia,  arc  largely 
used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  ;  the  wood  is  capital  for  furniture. 
Q.  alba,  the  white  or  Queber.  O.,  a  most  valuable  limber-tree, 
100  feet  high,  and  7  feet  in  diameter ;  Ihe  wood  largely  used  by 
shipbuilders,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  &c.  Q.  agualiia,  native  of 
N.  America,  height  60  feet,  furnishes  a  superior  liark  forlaiming, 
also  wood  for  shipbuiHing.  Q.  cirris,  the  Turkey  or  mosiy- 
46] 


cupped  O.,  native  of  S.  Europe  and  W.  Asia ;  m  large  tree;  o( 

more  rapid  growth  than  British  O.,  but  having  wood  of  ■  un^iar 
structure ;  used  by  cabinetmakers,  wheelwrights,  taniera,  coopen. 
Q,  eoccifira  or  Kermes  O.,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Mniuet- 
ranean  region,  sujiplies  a  tanning  bark  ;  a  eoceus  which  lives  on 
this  species  furnishes  a  red  dye,  much  employed  before  the  iDtro. 
duction  of  cochineal,  and  still  used  in  the  EaJt     Q.  cacc'mia,  the 
black  O.  of  N.  America,  height  loofeet,  has  a  bark  rich  in  tannic 
acid  ;  the  yellow  dye  known  as  quercitron  comes  from  thii  tree. 
Q.  dtnsiflora,  the  Califomian  chestnut  0.,  a  lar^  eveigieen  me 
of  beautiful  outline,  dense  foliage,  and  compact  growth,  his  1 
bark  very  valuable  for  tanning.      Q.faiialaai'H,  America,  a  tree 
attaining  80  feet  in  dry,  sandy  ground,  produce*  an  eietlleo! 
tanner's  bark,  and  galls  for  superior  ink.      Q,  Garryana  of  N.W. 
America,  a  gigantic  tree  ;  its  timber  is  remarkably  pale,  but  hard 
and  fine 'grained,  of  great  strength  and  durability  ;  theaconuue 
an  excellent  meat  for  hi^s.    Q.  lUx,  the  holm  or  hoUy  O.,  of  wide 
distribution  through   S.  Europe,  Algeria,  and  eastwards  to  the 
Himalayas;  a  tree  of  about  50  feet;  the  wood  is  clojc-giatned,Teiy  j 
heavy  and  iianj,  and  takeaafinepolish;  the barkisused  for  tannin;: 
the  acorns  of  a  variety  named  Q.  Baliolaiona*ii  important  article   | 
of  food  in  Spain  and  Algeria.    The  tree  was  introdncEd  into  Eag-   i 
land  in  15S1,  and  is  often  planted,  being  the  hugest  and  hand-    1 
somest  of  evergreen  treesEuited  to  theclimale.     Q.  in/atarii,  ite  , 
gall  or  dyer's  O., a  shrub  or  middle-sized  tree  of  the  Medilenaneis   1 
region,  with  cylindrical  acorns,  the  leavei  grey  ondcmeath ;  yields   | 
the  gallsused  in  medicine  and  dyeing.      Q.  lyrata,  the  ovcrcup  0.    i 
of  N.  America,  a  majestic  tree,  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  mibt    I 
valuable  for  timber  cultivation.     Q,  MongolUa,  nacire  of  Mai-    , 
churia ;  it  is  on  this  tree  and  on  Q.  serrata  that  the  silk  insect    I 
peculiar  to  O.  trees  is  reared.     Q.  Fkelies,  the  willow  O.  o(  the   | 
United  Stales ;  ili  acorns  are  available  for  food.     Q.  Briaots,    ' 
the  N.  American  swamp  O.,  ■  la^e  tree  growing  in  wet  ground;   I 
the  wood  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  fine  grain  ;  the  baiL  yields  i   1 
red  dye.     Q.  rubra,  the  red  O.  of  N.  America,  loo  feet  high ; 
(he  wood  is  poor,  but  the  bark  is  rich  m  tannin ;   its  acoici   | 
form  useful  hog  food.     Q.  Sidtraxyhn,  a  native  of  the  idddii- 
tains  of  Mexico,  grows  to  a  lai^e  size ;  its  timber  is  comnuT    ' 
and  almost  imperishable  in  water.     Q.  Skinnrri,  also  Hi^caa : 
the  acorns  measure  nearly  six  inches  in  girth,  and  are  avaiuvic    l 
for  various  domestic  animals.       Q.  sidtata,  the  post  O.  of  h'.    I 
America ;    not    a    large  tree,  but  has  very  durable  and  dcose    . 
wood,  and  is  in  much  requisition  for  posts,  and  highly  priied  f« 
shipbuilding.     Q.  Suber,  the  cork  O.  of  Mediterranean  rejioot 
and  Algeria,  attains  a  very  large  size  in  Andalusia,  and  ii  hanj' 
in  England  ;  it  is  an  evergreen,  long-lived  tree,  yielding  the  bt.k   [ 
of  the  cork  of  commerce ;  after  about  twenty  years  of  age  it  ca   1 
be  stripped  of  its  bark  every  six  or  seven  years.     T^  aiiid   | 
Q.  occtdmlalis  yields  a  superior  coik,  harder  than  the  above.   , 
Q.  Toia,  native  of  S.  Europe,  is  a  small  but  handsome  tree,  w\A    I 
young  shoots  silvery  white  ;  it  forms  vigoroni  coppice-woodion   j 
sandy  soil,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  bark  for  tanning  ;  the  mial 
is  mainly  used  for  fuel.    Q.  virtns,  the  live  O.  of  N-  A^nenci,  is  la 
ever^een  tree  of  about  50  feet;  iti  timber  is  heavy,  compact,  fat- 
grained,  and  most  valuable  for  shipbuilding;  it  can  live  oa  va-    . 
snores,  and  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all  Aaotwia 

Medicinal  Profertiis  ef  Iht  O.— The  dried  bark  of  the  sm^  ' 
branches  and  young  stems  of  the  Qi4tmtt  ftdmteuiaU  a  fol-  ! 
'     ■    '  '  ■■  •     ■  ■  -  rins  in 


generally,  or  topically,  i 


IS  tendcmest  of  the  gm^   . 


euconhna,  prolapsus,  &c  For  internal  nse,  the  powder  au?  i 
rains  ;  and  ^  dctoctKii,  :t  ! 
HI,.  I 


*- 
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The  word  O.  by  British  colonist!  has  been  applied  to  trees 
that  botankally  luive  no  daim  to  it,  thus  Botany  Bay  O.  is  a 
gpedes  of  C^tuarma^  and  New  Zealand  O.  is  AUctyron  excebum, 
A&ion  0.  nsed  in  shipbuilding  is  OldfUldia  Africana,  The 
poison  0.  of  N.  W.  America  b  Rkut  ToxUodendron,  See  Bark, 
Cou,  Galls,  Ti.kx,  Quercitron,  Tanning^  Valokia. 

Oak  Beauty  [Biston  prodromaria\  a  species  of  brown  moths 
foood  in  the  S.  of  England  The  front  wings  are  marked  on 
tbeir  upper  surface  with  two  dark  curved  bands ;  the  hinder 
wings  h&TC  only  one  band.    The  larvae  feed  on  oak  leaves. 


Oakelev,  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  Mus.  Dr.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Veiy  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Bart,  wasbomlulv 
22, 1850^  and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1853.  He  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1805,  and  his  services 
in  that  capacity  include  the  institution  of  the  annual  Edinburgh 
Orchesteu  Festivals  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  and  the 
formatioQ  of  a  musical  society  among  the  students.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Scottidi  National  Memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort  in  ^Inburgh  in  August  1876^  when  he  con- 
dacted  the  musical  arrangements,  he  received  the  honour  of 
kmghthoodi  Sir  Herbert,  who  is  an  accomplished  organist,  has 
compoicd  a  large  number  of  songs,  part  songs,  quartetts,  and 
aoth«m%  &C.,  of  considerable  merit. 

OakTiam  (Old  Eng.  'Oak-Dwelling*),  the  county  town  of 
RatJandshire,  Englsmd,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Peterborough,  is  con- 
nected  with  the  Midkuad  Railway  by  the  Syston  and  Peter- 
borough branch.  It  possesses  a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1581, 
aad  a  church  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  the  interior  of  which 
was  restored  in  1858  at  a  cost  of  ;£^6ooa  Brewing  and  malting 
are  curied  on,  and  the  knitting  of  hosiery  engages  a  considerable 
oamberof  fesudes.     Pop.  (1871)  291 1. 

Oakland,  a  town  in  California,  U.S.,  6  miles  from  San 
Ftaadsco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  steamboat, 
is  the  terminns  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  It  has  marble 
and  iron  works,  a  cordage  and  jute  factory,  nour  and  planing 
mills,  and  potteries,  17  diurches,  2  libraries  of  6000  volumes, 
and  4  dafly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  11, 104. 

Oak  Leaf  BoUer  (T^rtrix  viridana\  a  well-known  species 
of  moth  belonging  to  the  Tortridda  or  'Leaf  Rollers.'  It  is 
one  of  the  most  brightly-coloured  members  of  its  family,  and 
ii  of  a  prevailing  brown  hue,  but  the  front  wings  are  a  bright 
ma.  It  feeda  on  oak  leaves,  and  does  immense  damage  to 
these  trees. 

Oak'um  (Old  Eng.  acumha^  *  what  is  combed  '  ?),  the  separ- 
ated fibres  Of  old  hempen  rope,  chiefly  used  with  pitch  in  caulk- 
lag  shipa.  The  work  of  teasing  O.  constitutes  m  gaols  one  of 
the  light  punishments  inflicted  on  criminal  prisoners. 

Oaan'ea  was  a  Babylonian  deitr,  who,  according  to  the 
toconnt  of  Berosna  (q.  v.),  as  quoted  by  Appollodorusand  Alex- 
ander Polyhiator,  appeared  from  the  Erythnean  Sea  in  the  first 
year  (of  the  existence  of  Babylon).  His  form  was  that  of  a  fish 
with  the  head  and  feet  of  a  man  subjoined  to  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  fish  respectively.  This  being  passed  the  day  among  men, 
teaching  them  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  such  as  architecture, 
k^sbtion,  geometry,  agriculture — in  short,  all  Uie  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  at  sunset  he  retired  to  the  sea,  and  passed  the  night 
ui  the  deep.  Figures  answering  the  description  of  Borosus 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
and  It  has  been  supposed  that  O.  is  the  Hea  of  the  Babylonian 
Thcogony,  who  is  the  God  of  the  Sea  and  of  Hades,  Lord 
of  generation,  and  of  all  human  beings,  of  wisdom,  of  mines  and 
treasores,  of  gifts,  of  music,  of  sailors  and  of  fishermen,  cor- 
responding in  some  respects  to  Saturn  (q.  v.)  or  Cronos,  and  in 
others  to  Keptnne  (q.  v.)  or  Poseidon.  See  Smith's  Chaldean 
Accc9miof(kHesis{ljaQA,  1876). 

Oar  (Old  Eog.  4r,  '  that  which  /Roughs  the  water,'  from  crtan, 
to  ptoo^ ;  comp.  Lat  arare\  an  implement  of  wood  for  pro- 
pcIUi^  boats.  It  consists  of  a  pole  forming  the  handle^  toom^ 
aad  tkamk^  and  expanding  at  the  end  into  a  wide  flat  hituif^ 
which  is  dipped  into  the  water.  A  button  or  projecting 
piece  of  leather,  placed  on  the  underside  where  the  loom  merges  in 
the  shank,  serves  to  keep  the  O.  in  proper  position  between  the 
na  locks  by  pressing  against  the  one  nearest  the  oarsman.     To 


feather  the  oars  is  to  bring  the  blade  after  the  stroke  into  a  hori- 
sontal  position  so  that  it  offers  least  resistance  to  the  air ;  this  is 
done  by  turning  the  O.  round  till  the  button  be  on  the  underside. 
In  rowing,  the  foremost  O.  is  called  the  bow  O.  and  the  after- 
most the  stroke  O. 

O'aaea  (Coptic  ouah^  'dwelling*),  fertile  and  habitable  places 
in  the  desert,  usually  under  the  general  elevation,  yielding  water 
and  dates.  They  are  formed  and  rendered  capable  of  cultivation 
by  water  flowing  subterraneously,  or  forming  small  lakes  and 
rivers,  which,  by  means  of  canals,  water  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  O.  of  the  desert  of  Libya  have  warm 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  Rohlfs  in  1874  ascertained  to 
DC,  at  Farafrey,  79*  F. ;  in  Dakhel,  from  92*  to  99*  F. ; 
and  in  Siwah,  the  famous  oasis  of  Tupiter  Ammon,  from  82*4*  to 
84*4*  F.  Several  O.  have  brackish  water,  containing  strong  salt 
in  solution,  and  are  uninhabited,  as  also  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
which,  however,  are  used  by  the  caravans  as  night  stations.  The 
larger  O.  usually  consist  of  a  series  of  smaller  ones,  connected 
wiin  one  another  by  tracts  of  steppe>like  country.  In  ancient 
times  O.  were  of  much  more  commercial  and  even  political  im- 
portance than  now,  as  the  remains  of  temples  point  out  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  the  visit  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah 
was  an  event  which  was  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  chief  O.  of  the  Sahara  are  those  of  Tafilet,  Tiiat,  and 
Wargla  in  the  W. ;  Fessan,  with  Murxuk,  and  Audxhila  in  the 
centre ;  Sivah,  Farafrey,  and  Dakhel  in  the  E. ;  and  Tibesti, 
Bilma,  and  Air  in  the  S. 

Oat  or  Oats  (Old  Eng.  ate,  from  eta$%^  '  to  eat  *)  properly 
signifies  any  kind  of  foo^  but  is  speddly  applied  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Avena.  These  number  about  40^  occur- 
ring in  temperate  and  cold  regions.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  somewhat  membraneous  glumes  enclosing  two  or  three 
florets,  the  outer  palea  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  long,  bent, 
and  twisted  awn.  The  native  country  of  the  Common  O.  {A, 
saiiva)  is  unknown,  and  as  usual,  in  such  cases.  Central  Asia  is 
surmised.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  experiments  under- 
taken by  Professor  Buckman  and  others,  that  it  is  an  improved 
form  derived  by  a  continued  and  selective  cultivation  from  what 
is  called  the  Wild  O.  KA,fatau)--o,  plant  of  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  N.  Vv.  India.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  is  not  one  of  the  grains  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Although  it  can  be  grown  under  a  wider  range  of 
climatal  differences  than  wheat,  it  has  not  so  high  a  boreal  zone 
as  barley,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  in  Britain  is  produc«l  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  of  a  better  quality  in  Scotland  than  in  E^land.  A 
recent  return  for  the  United  Kingdom  gives  the  area  devoted  to 
O.  as  4»238,957  acres,  as  against  3,321,065  under  wheat. 
Though  chiefly  crown  as  food  for  hones,  there  are  two  forms  in 
which  it  is  largely  used  for  human  food — ^these  are  oatcake  and 
oatmeal  porridge.  See  Oatmeal.  Import  into  the  United  King- 
dom 1876  was  1 1,205,588  cwt,  of  value  j£4, 619,427.  The  bristle- 
pointed  O.  {A,  strigosc^^  a  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than 
the  above^  was  formerly  much  grown  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally seen  as  an  introduction  or  remnant  of  cultivation.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  grown  in  other  countries  where  the  soil  is  poor.  The 
following  are  British  species  of  the  genus  Avena: — Meadow  O.- 
grass  (A .  fraiensis)^  a  plant  of  moors  and  dry  pastures.  It  yields  a 
sweet  fodder.  Yellowish  O.-grass  {A,  JleoMiseans)  is  one  of  the 
best  perennial  meadow-grasses  for  a  dry  soil,  especially  if  inter- 
mixed with  other  species.  It  furnishes  a  considerable  bulk  of  fine 
foliage,  eagerly  sought  by  sheep.  This  species  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, nearly  the  same  as  A,fatua  above  mentioned.  Downy 
O.-grass  {A,  pHbeseens)^  met  with  in  dry  pastures,  especially  in 
limestone  and  chalk,  is  a  nutritious  and  prolific  fodder  plant 
A.  datior  or  False  O.-grass,  from  its  widely  creeping  propeiui- 
ties  comes  into  the  catagoiy  of  troublesome  weeds ;  it  yields  an 
abundant  herbage,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle  or  sheep.  Other 
species  of  O.-grasses,  of  which  the  relative  value  as  fodder  pro- 
duce is  not  yet  known,  are  peculiar  to  N.  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  curiosity  in  the  genus  b  the  animal  O. 
\a,  steriiis)  of  S.  Europe.  The  seeds,  when  ripe  and  fallen, 
move  about  on  the  ground  in  a  manner  simulating  animal  life, 
caused  by  the  torsion  of  their  awns  altering  according  to  the 
varyiiu^  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Water  O.  is  an  American 
name  tor  Zizania  afuatica,  a  grass  belonging  to  the  rice  tribe. 
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OateSi  Titus,  '  the  thrice  renegade  son  of  a  twice  renegade 
father/  bom  about  1 619,  was  the  son  of  a  parson  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  had  originally  been  a  ribbon-weaver  and  then 
an  Anabaptist  preacher.  O.  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  afterwards  a  navy  chaplain.  From  both  posts  he 
was  expelled  with  disgrace,  and  also  from  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of 
Valladolid  and  St.  Omer,  where  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism,  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1678 
communicated  to  the  Government  his  abominable  *  Popish  Plot.' 
The  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  he  said,  had  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain  in  consequence  of  its  heresy ;  had  appointed  Oliva, 
the  general  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  as  Deputy- Governor,  and  issued 
new  appointments  to  all  the  offices  in  Church  and  State. 
Arundel  was  to  be  Chancellor,  with  Powis,  Bellasis,  Stafford, 
Godolphin,  and  Coleman  under  him;  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  was  to  poison  the  king ;  and  London  was  to  be 
burned  by  a  general  rising  of  Catholics.  The  story  was  be- 
lieved, for,  though  O.'s  statements  were  inconsistent  and  obvi- 
ously false,  the  nation  had  become  uneasy  about  the  Duke  of 
York's  Catholicism,  and  the  impression  was  deepened  by  the 
murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who  took  O.  s  declaration, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between 
Coleman  and  Pire  la  Chaise,  which,  however,  had  no  resem- 
blance to  the  'Popish  Plot.'  By  the  aid  of  hired  perjurers,  such 
as  Tonge  (author  of  the  Index  to  Jesuits*  Morals^  who  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  O.  to  write  up  the  plot),  Kirkby  the 
chemist,  Carstaires,  and  Bedloe,  and  of  the  unscrupulous  C.  J. 
Scroggs,  O.  denounced  and  procured  the  conviction  of  many 
Catholics,  including  Coleman  and  Lord  Stafford.  Shaftesbury 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  panic  to  pass  a  bill  excluding 
from  Parliament  all  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  family ;  and  the  movement  had  one 
good  effect  in  incidentally  revealing  the  treachery  of  the  king  and 
Danby  in  selling  the  national  honour  to  France.  O.  was  now 
called  the  'saviour  of  the  nation,'  and  received  a  pension  of 
;^i20O.  In  1685  his  villany  was  discovered  ;  he  was  convicted 
of  perjury,  pilloried,  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn  (1700 
strokes),  and  thrown  into  prison  for  life.  As  the  cartoons  of  the 
time  said,  it  was  right  to  make  his  back  blush,  as  his  face  could 
not  blush.  The  only  illegal  part  of  this  sentence  was  *  the 
stripping  of  the  canonical  habits.*  In  the  trial  Jeffreys  made  the 
celebrated  ruling  against  O.'s  accomplice.  Smith,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  to  prove  an  act  of  penury  previously  committed 
by  himself  could  not  be  received.  On  the  Revolution  he  was 
liberated  and  received  another  pension.  He  died  July  23,  170$, 
some  ardent  Protestants  believing  in  him  to  the  last.  See 
Macaulay's  History  ofEngland^  also  Howell's  StateTrials  (voLx.). 

Oath,  in  Law,  is  a  declaration  accompanied  by  certain  formali- 
ties which  the  law  requires  a  person  to  emit  before  filling  some 
public  office,  or  previous  to  giving  evidence  before  a  court  of 
justice.  The  highest  office  of  the  State,  that  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  requires  the  Coronation  Oath  (q.  v.). 
With  regard  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  officers  of  the  State,  see 
Abjuration,  Oath  of.  Members  of  certain  religious  sects 
objecting  to  the  usual  forms  of  oath  are  allowed  to  substitute 
Affirmation  (q.  v.).  Under  6  Will.  IV.  c.  62,  justices  of  the 
peace  are  prohibited  from  administering  oaths  unless  they  are 
specially  prescribed  or  sanctioned  by  law.  The  object  of  this 
statute  was  to  stop  creditors  from  gaining  moral  preferences  over 
one  another,  as  was  not  unfrequently  done  by  some  one  of  them 
requiring  the  common  debtor  to  take  an  oath  in  his  favour.  The 
usual  mode  of  administering  an  oath  in  England  in  Court  is  for 
the  officer  of  the  Court  to  repeat  the  words  of  it,  after  which  the 
witness  intimates  assent  by  touching  the  Gospels  with  his  lips. 
In  Scotland,  the  judge  and  witness  stand,  each  raising  his  right 
hand,  the  latter  repealing  after  the  former  the  words  : — *  I  swear 
by  Almighty  God,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.'  The  judicial  oath  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  if  con- 
scientiously taken,  of  course  indicates  certain  religious  belief  or 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  witness.  The  Jew  is  sworn  on  the 
Pentateuch  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  believes  in  Jehovah.  The 
Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran  by  his  belief  in  Allah.  Some 
legal  difficulty  is  found  should  the  witness  openly  profess  atheism, 
pantheism,  or  polytheism,  as  it  is  held  essential  that  a  witness 
should  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  moral  ruler  of  the 
universe,  who  will  after  death  resuscitate  all  mankind,  and  re- 
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ward  or  punish  each  individual  according  to  the  morality  of  his 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reject  the  eridence  of  a  witness 
because  he  does  not  believe  this,  nor  feel  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  would  necessitate  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  conscientious  men  of  our  day ;  and  otherwise 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.  It  would  probably 
be  sufficient  in  order  to  extract  the  truth  from  a  witness,  to  re!/ 
solely  upon  the  penalties  which  the  law  justly  attaches  to  the 
crimes  of  Perjury  and  Subornation  (q.  v.) — just  as  we  rely  on 
the  penalties  of  the  law  alone  to  protect  us  against  forgery  or 
any  other  crime. 

Oath,  BeligiooB,  is  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  or  to  anything 
sacred,  in  attestation  of  an  assertion  or  in  confirmation  of  a  pro- 
mise given  or  a  duty  undertaken.  The  use  of  oaths  seems  to 
have  been  common  among  roost  ancient  nations.  Acconiing  to 
the  Greeks,  the  gods  themselves  swore  by  the  Stygian  lake ;  and 
they  themselves  swore  chiefly  by  Jupiter,  who  specially  presided 
over  oaths,  but  also  on  various  occasions  by  all  the  other  gods, 
by  natural  objects,  by  various  persons,  by  the  dead  and  the 
living,  by  the  members  of  their  bodies,  &c  The  O.  was  aaom- 
panied  by  various  ceremonies,  such  as  pointing  to  heaven,  hying 
the  hand  on  the  altar,  &c.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  use  of  oaths 
was  very  common,  both  in  public  transactions  and  private  mtc- 
course ;  e.g.^  when  agreements  were  made  for  the  performance  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2-4,  xxxi.  $3,  1.  Sf  25 ;  Josh. 
vi.  26  ;  2  Kings  xi.  4),  when  allegiance  to  God,  fealty  to  a  sove- 
reign, or  obedience  to  a  superior  was  professed  (2  Kings  xL  17: 
I  Chron.  xL  3,  xxul  24).  Judicial  oaths  were  demanded  by  th: 
Mosaic  law  on  four  occasions  :  (i)  From  a  person  with  wh.m 
goods  had  been  deposited  and  lost  (Ex.  xxiL  10,  11) ;  (2)  fr.oi 
one  suspected  of  having  lost  property  in  his  possession  (Ut. 
vi.  3) ;  (3)  from  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery  (Num.  v.  la-iS); 
(4)  from  a  whole  community  for  the  discovery  of  a  theft  (Lev. 
v.  1 ;  Judg.  xvii.  2 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24).  The  form  of  the  0.  wii 
generally  an  imprecation  by  God  or  Jehovah,  but  also  by  hcaveo, 
the  earth,  the  sun,  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  angels,  or  distin- 
guished persons  (l  Sam.  i.  26,  xviu  55  ;  ^  Gen.  xUL  15).  Toe 
ceremonies  observed  in  connection  with  an  O.  were  such  as  saoi- 
ficing  seven  animals  (the  Heb.  verb  to  swear  is  literally  t9  sevens 
cf,  (^n.  xxi.  23-31),  calling  seven  witnesses,  pointing  to  heaven 
(Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40),  patting  the  hand  under  the  ibigh 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29),  which  is  a  euphemism  for  taking  bed 
of  the  genital  organs,  a  part  of  the  body  always  considered  sacrei, 
as  appears  from  phallic  worship  and  circa  incision.  One  of  the 
most  solemn  rites  was  when  two  parties  making  an  agreement  ca: 
one  or  more  animals  in  halves  and  passed  between  the  nieces  i^ii 
opposite  each  other,  implying  an  imprecation  that  the  tateol  i^e 
divided  animals  might  befall  the  one  who  should  break  the  agree- 
ment (Gen.  XV.  j  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  See  Smith's  Dit- '! 
the  BibU  (1863) ;  Kitto's  Cyclo,  of  Bib.  UL  (new  ed.  Edms. 
1866);  Spencer's  De  Legibus  Uebr,  (Hagae,  1686);  Potters 
Ants,  of  Greece  (4th  ed.  1722). 

Oatmeal'.  For  the  preparation  of  O.  the  oats  are  fint  kib- 
dried  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  milling  by  wluch  the  husks 
are  removed,  leaving  the  grain  in  the  condition  of  groats  or  gna. 
These  subsequently  ground  to  a  more  or  less  coarse  meal  ccnsa- 
tute  ordinary  or  Scotch  O.  O.  made  into  Porridge  (q.  v.) « 
baked  into  cakes  formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry  and  working  classes,  and  considering  that  it  fonued  »i 
once  an  eminently  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  economical  diet.  2 
is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  the  substance  is  now  more  lociicfi 
on  as  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy  than  as  the  staple  food  of  the  poor. 
As  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  O.  contains  much  larger  pro- 
portions of  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  matter,  fat  and  mmeni 
matter,  but  less  starch  and  water.  The  following  shoTs  ibe 
average  composition  of  I  lb.  of  good  Scotch  O. : — Water,  35c 
grs. ;  fibrin,  &c,  2  or.  252  grs. ;  starch,  &c,  lo  ot.  35^  ^' 
fat,  I  oz.  269  grs. ;  cellulose,  259  grs. ;  mineral  matter,  14/  P*- 

Oaxa'oa  (pron.  Oahdca\  one  of  the  S.  states  of  the  Mex- 
can  confederation,  lies  S.  W.  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantep«. 
bounded  S.  by  the  Pacific,  E.  by  Chiapas,  N.  by  Vent  Cnir.  in^^ 
W,  by  Puebla  and  Guerrero.  Area  3St59»  sq.  miles ;  pop  C^*-^' 
648,779.  The  surface  is  covered  in  the  E.  with  offsets  froai  i-e 
mountains  of  Chiapas,  and  in  the  W.  is  a  high  plateau,  v^^-s  ° 
the  Cerro  (*  mount^)  de  Zempualtepec  to  1 1,483  fc«^  *^  °!^^^^ 
by  deep  valleys,  from  which  the  Rio  Verde  flows  to  the  xx^^^ 
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•ad  the  Rio  Aivaxsdo  to  the  AtlantiG;  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy  except  in  theplains  near  the  coast  Violent  earth- 
qoikei  are  fneqnent  The  soil  of  O.  yields  abundant  maize,  rice, 
togar,  co£fee,  and  indigo,  and  there  is  rich  mineral  wealth  still 
anirrMight.--0.,  the  capital  of  Uie  State,  is  sitnated  in  a  fertile 
valley  o(  the  river  Atoiac  4967  feet  above  the  sea,  and  185  miles 
S.S«  W.  of  Vera  Cmz.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  oniver- 
sityi  and  has  manwfactoies  of  cigars  and  chocolate,  bnt  the  chief 
iadnstiy  is  the  raising  of  cochin^  O.  was  founded  in  1528  on 
the  ate  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Zapotecks,  and  has  hurge 
nins  of  palaces  and  templeSi     Pop.  35>ooa 

Ob,  or  Old,  the  principal  river  of  Western  Siberia,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Bia  and  Katunga,  which  rise  in  the 
Altai  Moontains,  the  former  in  Lake  Toleskoi  ('gold  lake '),  the 
latter  at  Mount  Bducha,  and  unite  8  miles  below  Biisk.  Follow- 
n%  a  genoal  north-westerly  course,  the  jO.  receives  on  the  right 
the  Tom,  Chnlim,  and  Kat,  and  on  the  left  the  Charish,  Irtish 
and  Konda;  and  after  a  course  of  some  2600  miles  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  O.,  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  passes  the 
tovm  of  Barnaul,  Narim,  Surgut,  Beresov,  and  Obdorsk ;  and 
diains  an  area  of  1,300,000  sq.  miles.  Owing  to  the  slight  fall 
of  the  stream— 4  feet  in  12  mues — it  readily  overflows  its  oanks; 
aod  it  is  frcoen  over  for  half  the  ^ear.  Steamboats,  however, 
hate  for  some  years  been  established  on  its  waters.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Bremen  by 
the  Gemian  Polar  Society  to  explore  the  territory  of  the  O.,  and 
tn  the  same  year,  the  English  steamer  Louise^  despitched  by  M. 
Tnpeznikoi(  a  Moscow  merchant,  ascended  the  O.  and  Irtish  to 
Tobolsk,  a  distance  by  river  of  more  than  1000  miles. 

Obadi'ah  (Heb.  'servant  of  Jehovah')  is  the  name  of  the 
fomth  of  the  Hebrew  'minor*  prophets,  whose  'vision'  is 
diiccted  against  the  Edomites  for  their  malice  and  perfidy  when 
Jennlem  was  dotroyed.  If  this  was  the  destruction  bv  Nebu- 
fKat<iif7yar  (B,a  $88),  as  sccms  most  probable,  then  O.  wrote 
wme  time  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

OlNUi  (GadL  'the  little  bay'),  a  town  of  Argyleshire^ 
Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name^  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbour,  b^ng  of  great  depth,  and  protected  by  the 
tslaod  of  Kencra  in  front,  and  the  elevated  shores  of  the  main- 
land behind.  Though  of  recent  origin,  O.  has  become  a  great 
mdenroos  for  tourists,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Queen  of 
the  Western  Highlands.'  It  contains  several  superb  hotels,  and 
a  oooxt-house,  while  on  the  heights  above  the  town  numerous 
lillas  have  been  erected.  To  the  N.  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
DoooUy  Castle,  and  three  miles  N.  is  Dnnstaffnage  Castle, 
which  preceded  Scone  as  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Angs.  O. 
belongs  to  the  Ayr  group  of  burghs.    Pop.  (1871)  2426. 

OlMah,  a  species  of  magic  practised  by  the  W.  African  races, 
and  from  them  transferred  to  the  negroes  of  the  United  States 
and  W.  Indies.  It  is  a  development  of  Fetichism  (q.  v.),  being 
based  on  a  supposed  connection  between  living  beings  and  in- 
animate objects.  Spells,  philtres,  and  waxen  images,  form,  as 
in  witchcraft,  the  chief  instruments  of  the  O.  man  or  woman. 
The  iopentition  still  lingers  on  in  the  W.  Indies ;  and  cases 
have  recently  occurred  of  negro  Methodists  of  high  standing 
being  suddenly  smitten  with  the  O.  frenzy  and  abandoning  them- 
selres  to  the  moat  revolting  rites.  See  Bryan  Edwards'  History 
cftkt  British  Cohnies  in  the  IV.  Indies  (1793)1  and  £.  Tj\of% 
Primitive  Culture  (1871). 

OVeliak  (Gr.  oMiskos,  dim.  of  obeios,  '  a  skewer  or  spit '),  a 
lofty  fiMir-sided  monolithic  pillar  diminishing  in  width  from  tne 
base  upwards,  and  terminating  in  a  low  pyramid  called  %pyra- 
midim.  The  height  is  invariably  about  nine  or  ten  times  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  this  thickness, 
compared  with  that  of  the  upper  extremity  directly  under  the 
pyiamid,  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  5.  Egypt  is  peculiarly 
the  land  of  obelises,  which  were  mostly  formed  of  blocks  of 
niie*coloured  granite^  quarried  at  Syene  and  thence  transported 
to  different  cities  at  a  marvellous  expenditure  of  manual  power. 
The  monoiiths  were  polished,  usnalW  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
aadratsedoopcdestajsintheformofacube^  or,  in  early  instanoes, 
tnncated  pyiamids.  The  apices  were  sometimes  capped  with 
gold  or  finished  with  metal  terminals.  The  true  significance  of 
the  Eoptian  C,  which  was  called  tekAen  (root  'to  hide'),  is  ob- 
Mue  bJEyoad  the  fact  that  it  was  a  svmbol  of  the  sun  and  an  em- 
hlemof  the  god  Amen  or  Amnn,  whose  name  signifies  the  'un- 


revealed.'  During  the  I3th  dynasty  great  obelisks  were  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  pylons  or  gates  ofa  temple ;  and  during  the 
19th  and  later  dynasties  they  were  erected  as  triumphal  monu- 
ments. In  earlier  periods  an  O.  of  diminutive  size  was  commonly 
raised  at  the  tomb  of  a  king ;  some  of  these  small  obdidcs  are  to 
be  met  with  in  European  museums.  Many  of  the  great  Egyptian 
obelisks  have  likewise  been  transported  to  different  continental 
cities,  where  they  adorn  the  public  places.  Rome  possesses 
twelve  which  owe  their  removal  to  the  cupidity  of  Roman  em- 
perors. Five  of  these  are  of  historical  importance : — (i)  the 
Lateran  O.  (105  feet  high  without  base),  taken  from  Heliopolis 
to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  thence  removed  by  his  son  to 
Rome  and  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  it  feU  and  broke,  and 
in  1588  was  raised  in  its  present  site  in  the  Piazza  del  Laterano 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (a)  An  O.  of  Rameses  U.  (height  78  feet), 
erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  transferred 
to  the  Piazza  del  PotoIo  in  1589,  where  it  now  stands  as  the 
Flaminian  O.  (3)  O.  (height  72  feet)  of  Psammeticus  IL 
(B.C.  594),  set  up  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius  as  a 

fiomon,  and  removed  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  by  Pope 
ius  VI.  in  1792.  (4)  O.  (height  82  fieet)  placed  in  front  of  St 
Peter's  about  1590  b^  Fontana.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Caligula  and  placed  m  his  circus  on  the  Vatican,  r  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Menep>hthah,  son 
of  Rameses  II.,  but  its  Egjptiaai  origin  has  been  questioned,  as  it 
is  destitute  of  hieroglyphics.  (5)  O.  (height  55  feet)  olaced  by 
Domitian  in  the  Circus  Maxentius,  and  removed  in  1051  by  In- 
nocent X.  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  its  present  position.  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople^  Florence,  and  in 
France^  at  Paris  and^Arles^  The  Parisian  O.  (height  76^  feet) 
was  removed  in  1831  from  the  temple  of  Luxor  and  erected  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  1836.  The  cost  of  its  removal  has 
been  variously  stated  at  from  jG3<^<xx>  to  ;^8o,ooo.  London, 
too^  is  now  in  a  position  to  boast  of  iti  Egyptian  O.,  since 
one  of  those  popularly  called  'Cleopatra's  Needles'  was  in 
1877  removed  worn  Alexandria  for  erection  in  the  British 
metropolis.  The  history  of  this  O.  is  interesting.  The  Egyp- 
tian oty  An,  or  Heliopolis  (Biblical  On)  was  caiUed  ien-Aen-Aa, 
'house  of  obelisks,'  and  around  its  temple  of  the  sun  sa 
obdidu  originally  stood;  two  were  raised  by  Osertesen  L 
(I2th  dynas^),  and  the  others  by  Thothmes  UI.  (19th  dynasty) 
and  his  successora.  Only  one  O.,  a  shaft  of  Osertesen,  and 
probably  the  oldest  great  O.  in  the  world,  now  keeps  guard 
over  the  ruins  of  the  andent  city.  Its  neighbour  shaft  has  dis- 
appeared and  probably  lies  buried  in  the  sands.  Of  the  remain- 
ing four  obelisks,  one  is  at  Rome,  another  at  Constantinople, 
and  two  are  celebrated  as  '  Cleopatra's  Needles,'  which  were 
transported  to  Alexandria  and  raised  in  front  of  the  Water  Gate 
of  the  Csesarium  in  the  eighth  year  (Alexandrian  em)  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  B.&  23,  exactly  1900  years  ago.  Cleopatra  was 
then  dead  a  few  years,  but  she  may  have  directed  their  removal 
before  her  death.  In  i8ox,  one  of  these  Needles  lay  prostrate, 
half  embedded  in  the  sands,  and  its  removal  to  England  was 
contemplated  by  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  French.  The  companion  O.  is  still  erect  at 
Alexandria,  b^t  it  is  reported  to  have  been  acquired  for  the  city 
of  New  Yoiic  In  1820  the  fallen  O.  was  formally  presented  to 
Britain  by  Mehemet  AH,  and  thegift  was  renewed  in  1867  by 
the  present  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  Government,  however,  re- 
garded the  venerable  monument  as  unworthy  of  removal,  and  it 
lay  on  the  short '  of  Alexandria  till  1877,  when,  through  the 
enterprise  and  munificence  of  a  private  citizen — ^Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson — ^it  was  secured  for  erection  in  London.  The  removal 
of  the  O.  was  successfully  accomplished  by  firmly  securing  it 
inside  of  an  iron  cylinder,  which  was  built  round  the  O.  where 
it  lay,  and  then  roUing  the  whole  down  to  the  sea.  The  cylin- 
drical vessel,  rig^d  with  sails  and  fitted  with  steering  eear, 
and  called  the  'Cleopatra,'  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  merchant 
vessel  and  brought  safely  as  fiir  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  the 
'  Cleopatra '  was  cast  adrift  during  a  severe  storm.  In  the  first 
attempt  to  transfer  her  crew  to  the  merchantman  six  lives  were 
unhappily  sacrificed.  The '  Cleopatra,'  contrary  to  expectation, 
rode  safdy  through  the  storm,  and  two  days  afterwards  was 
sighted  by  a  ship  and  taken  to  Ferxol,  where  she  remained 
tiU  January  1878,  when  she  was  broug^  to  London,  arriving 
the  East   India  Dock,   Blackwall,  on  the  aist  of  that 
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month.    It  consists  of  s^renite,  and  haa  a  total  length  of  68 
feet  Si  inches,  7  feet  6  inches  being  contributed  by  the  pyxa- 
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midion.  The  O.  is  not  sauare  at  the  base,  but  measures  7  feet 
loj  inches  by  7  feet  5  inches.  The  weight  is  estimated  at  186 
tons,  and  the  cubical  measurement  at  2529  cubic  feet.  Three 
vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphics  are  inscribed  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  The  central  line  on  one  side  shows  that  this  singularly 
interesting  monolith  was  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.  as 
one  of  *  two  great  obelisks  capped  with  gold '  dedicated  *  to  his 
father  Haremakhu,*  (the  sun  in  the  horizon).  The  lateral  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  were  added  by  Rameses  II.  (the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks).  Birch's  Nota  on  Obelisks  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities  (vol.  ii.  1862) ;  Figeac's  LObelisque  de 
Lougoor  (Par.  1833) ;  Cowper's  History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks 
(Lond.  1877) ;  and  Erasmus  Wilson's  Cleopatra  s  Needle  (Lond. 

1877). 

Obelisk  (f )  in  printing,  a  mark  of  reference  to  a  note.  It 
was  originally  employed  in  Roman  CathoUc  Church  books  to 
guide  the  priest  where  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

C>l)er-Axnni'ergau,  a  village  of  Upper  Bavaria,  34  miles  by 
road  S.  of  Weilheim,  which  is  31  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich  by 
rail.  The  inhabitants  (1198  in  1871)  are  excellent  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  but  O.-A.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  decennial 
Passion  Play  performed  by  more  than  400  actors.  A  permanent 
theatre,  recently  erected,  accommodates  6000  spectators.  The 
play  was  instituted  in  1634  in  accordance  with  a  vow  of  gratitude 
for  the  cessation  of  a  pestilence.  It  comprises  the  entire  narrative 
of  the  Passion,  interspersed  with  Old  Testament  tableaux,  and 
lasts  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  The  performance  of  1870,  in- 
temipted  by  the  Franco-German  war,  was  repeated  in  1871,  and 
the  next  will  take  place  in  1880.  See  Dr.  MoUoy's  Passion  Play 
at  O.'A.  in  1871  (3d.  ed.  Lond.  1877). 

01)erli]i,  Johann  Friedricb,  a  famous  Christian  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  at  Strassburg  31st  August  1740,  educated  at  the 
university  there,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Waldbach  in  Steinthal,  a  mountainous  district  of  Elsass.  Here, 
until  his  death,  1st  June  1826,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  with  a 
success  which  excited  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
laboured  to  improve  the  resources  of  his  parish  and  to  educate 
his  people.  His  supervision  was  of  the  most  wide-reaching 
character,  extending  even  to  the  most  insignificant  events  in  the 
lives  of  all  his  parishioners.  He  introduced  better  methods  and 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  under  his  care  his  parish  quad- 
rupled its  inhabitants  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
See  Sims*  Brief  Memorials  of  O.  (Lond  1830),  Memorials  of  O.^ 
with  a  Short  Notice  of  Louise  Schepler  (Lond.  1838-52).  There 
are  numerous  biographies  of  O.  in  French  and  German,  of  which 
the  latest  is  that  of  Spach  (Par.  1866). — Jeremiah  Jakob  O., 
brother  of  thelpreceding  (bom  1735,  died  1806),  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and 
wrote  some  interesting  works. 

Oberlin  College  was  founded  in  1833  at  Oberlin,  a  village 
in  Ohio,  U.S.,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cleveland.  It  was  designed 
for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes,  a  special  feature  Ming 
that  the  students  support  themselves  by  manual  labour.  There 
are  departments  of  theology  (under  Congregational  control),  of 
philosophy,  the  arts,  literature,  and  music,  besides  preparatory 
classical  and  English  schools.  The  library  contains  11,000 
volumes.  In  1875  the  total  income  of  O.  C.  was  $20,603  ;  the 
faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  12  professors,  3  principals,  and 
14  lecturers,  and  the  number  of  students  was  475. 

Onberon  (Fr.  Auberon^  Alberon ;  from  Ger.  Alberieh,  old 
Ger.  albf  *clf,'  or  *  fairy'  and  rich;  comp.  Old  Eng.  riea^  *a 
king '),  king  of  the  fairies  and  husband  of  Titania,  appears  first 
in  the  French  poem  of  the  13th  c  Huon  de  Boraeaux,  A 
(quarrel  between  O.  and  Titania  and  their  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion through  Huon,  a  French  noble,  and  Amanda,  daughter  of 
the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  whom  the  former  leads  home  by  the  help 
of  O.  after  much  difficulty,  form  the  basis  of  this  tale,  which 
was  reissued  as  a  prose  romance  at  Paris  in  15 16.  It  is  from 
this  source  rather  than  from  the  older  poem,  that  dunicer, 
Spenser,  and  Wieland  especially,  have  borrowed  their  concep- 
tions of  O.  Some  extracts  from  it  were  published  by  Comte 
Fressan  in  his  Bibliothique  Unrverselle  des  Romans  (1778),  while 
the  old  chanson  de  geste  was  published  in  i860  by  MM.  Gues- 
sard  and  Grandmaison  in  their  collection  of  Anciens  PoHes  de 
France,  Shakespeare  has  introduced  O.  in  his  Midsummer 
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Nighfs  Dream^  and  Wieland  has  made  O.  the  labject  of  a 
romantic  epic  first  published  in  1 78a 

Obesity  or  Ck>r'ptilenoe  is  the  term  used  to  denote  '  all 
those  anomalous  conditions  of  physical  con6guration  which  have 
as  their  prominent  outward  mark  an  excessire  development  of 
the  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat  as  well  as  a  corresponding  unshape- 
liness  of  the  figure. '  The  morbid  tendency  to  O.  may  be  d^ 
veloped  in  the  fatty  tissues  all  over  the  body,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain  limited  portions  of  the  tda  adiposa,  and  the  anatoroiol 
changes  may  oe  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  general  mcrbJ 
condition,  or  as  tlie  localisation  of  a  constitutional  affecuoo. 
Morbid  O.  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  a  general  lesion  of  iht 
function  of  nutrition,  the«  fat-store,  or  fat  laid  up  in  the  fatty 
tissues  being  markedly  dependent  both  on  the  amount  of  focii 
and  the  assimilation  thereof.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  food  from  which  fat  is  chiefly  derived;  and  *  recent 
physiology  regards  the  greater  portion  of  the  fat-stare  ai  pro* 
bably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  aUntmen  oftktfchh 
lum,  just  as  the  fat  which  occurs  in  degenemtive  proceises  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  organised  albumen* 

The  results  of  iht  most  recent  investigations  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : — ^The  fat-store  of  the  animal  body  is  renovated  aou 
increased  from  the  albumenates  and  homologous  fat  of  the  food 
supplied;  the  remaining  constituents  of  which  (heterologous 
fats,  hydrocarbons,  glutens)  have  mainly  a  conseryatiTe  acjoc 
upon  the  fat  already  formed,  but  are  not  directly  lypogeneiic 
The  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  fat  are  most  Uvourable 
when  the  quantity  of  the  fat-forming  and  conservatiTe,  or  in- 
directly fat-forming  elements  of  the  diet  is  greatest ;  wba 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  least ;  and  when  the 
trophic  and  plastic  energy  of  the  tissues  that  absorb  allmnen  tj 
smallest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  identical  dietetic  conditions, 
and  external  circumstances,  certain  individuals  remain  thiB, 
while  others  become  fat,  even  to  a  morbid  degree  ;  so  that  ihc 
tendency  to  O.  is  obviously  in  great  measure  constitutiooAl,  and 
in  many  cases  hereditarv,  or  at  least  congenitaL  The  periods 
of  life  specially  favourable  to  O.  are  the  first  year  and  abore 
forty,  the  tendency  being  greatest  in  the  female  lez.  The  a- 
tent  to  which  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  body  is  enomioas.  The 
normal  weight  of  a  man,  sue  feet  high,  should  not  exceed  17S  lb&, 
but  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  veigbed 
739  lbs. 

In  addition  to  congenital  disposition  the  following  oaT  be 
mentioned  as  frequent  causes  of  O. : — (i .)  Intemperance  in  diet  and 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Fat  meats,  butter,  oily  regeuble 
substances,  milk,  saccharine,  and  farinaceous  substances  are  tbe 
most  fattening  articles  of  food.  The  v^etarian  races  of  Ii>i^ 
have  a  markra  tendency  to  O.  The  copious  use  of  alcohol, 
especially  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  a  frequent  source  of  0^  2$ 
the  alcohol  greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  hinders  the  combastioa 
of  the  stored  up  fat  (2.)  The  influence  of  local  actirity.  lo- 
creased  muscular  action  lessens  the  tendency  to  the  prodactioo 
of  fat,  and  favours  the  production  of  flesh ;  bodily  rest,  on  ibe 
contrary,  favours  fat  production  by  antagonising  the  product.oc 
of  flesh.  A  combination  of  these  predisposing  causes  invariibly 
results  in  O.,  and  the  principles  are  so  well  understood  that  even 
amongst  savage  African  races,  where  O.  is  much  admired  among 
females,  the  condition  is  intentionally  induced,  and  frequently  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  female  beauty  is  unable  to  assume  or  to 
maintain  the  upright  position.  (%)  There  arc  certsia  Borbd 
processes,  calculated  to  produce  O.  svmptomatically  and  ai » 
sequela,  sudi  as  chlorosis,  morbus  Addisonii,  &c.  Tbert  is  > 
form  of  physiological  anaemia,  whidi  predisposes  to  0..  thecc^ 
sluggish  blood  formation,  or  relaxed  constitution,  is  not  innriaiv) 
followed  by  O. 

Treatment, ^Tht  prophylaxis  of  O.  must  aha  at  (1)  dimim- 
tion  of  the  introduction  of  fat-producing  nuterial  in  the  fcod. 
(2. )  Increase  of  the  trophic  and  plastic  energy  of  thealbOTiff»i 
tissues  of  the  body,  especially  thoae  of  the  volontary  ^^f^ 
(3.)  Increase  of  the  general  stock  of  red  blood  corpnscks,  br 
prOraotmg  their  new  formation.  (4.)  Increase  of  iheinBBaJ 
process  of  oxidation,  by  increased  iniroductioB  of  oxygen,  w 
regard  to  diet,  Immermann  says  :— *  A  diet  wWch  contains  ta 
abundance  of  albumen,  little  tat,  fen  hydrocarixM^  and  o«^ 
great  deal  of  gluten,  is  best  suited  to  the  propbylnii  tp^  ^ 
.    .    ,    The  supply  of  gluten,  hydrocarixma^  and  efw  wi  ■»• 
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aevcr  be  so  caitailed  as  to  produce  a  considerable  diminntion  of 
the  nataBal  feelii^  of  strength,  and  of  the  functional  capacity  of 
the  bodjr ;  and,  mrther,  tM  supply  of  albumen  must  never  be  so 
great  that  disordexs  of  digestion,  or  signs  of  the  lithic  add  dia^ 
thesb  are  produced.'  i.  The  articles  of  food  most  permissibU 
are  :  Meat  oroths  of  ordinary  meats — ^beef  and  veal  (both  of  them 
boiled  as  well  as  roast),  lean  ham ;  of  game — ^venison  (red  or 
fiUlow-deer),  hare,  chamois,  partridge,  fieldfare,  red  grouse, 
hcathoock,  ptarmigan,  pheasant ;  of  domestic  fowl — ^poultry, 
pigeon,  turkey;  of  nsh^pike,  trout  (both  boiled,  but  not  fried) ; 
of  other  remaining  kinds  of  animal  food— oysters  and  snails. 
Besides  this,  green  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  (asparagus, 
csnUilower,  green  peas,  beans,  spinach,  the  common  kinds  of 
cabbage),  preporrd  in  the  Englisn  or  French  manner  (without 
bx)  ;  acid  (huts  (raw  or  stewed). 

'  2.  Artides  of  food  which  should  habitually  be  partaken  of 
only  in  small  quantities  are  : — Breads  biscuits,  milk^  eggs,  peta' 
toes,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  like  nature^  dried  husk 
(htit,  rke^  millet,  buckwheat,  mealy  and  sweet  soups  ;  sugar,  as 
an  addidon  to  food  and  drinks  (coflfee  or  tea,  for  instance) ;  of 
animal  foods — ^mutton  in  every  form,  beef  in  the  form  of  beef- 
steaks, veal  as  cutlet ;  of  fish-— carp ;  and  besides,  green  salad 
with  oil,  and  of  dessert  dishes,  wine  jellies. 

*  N^B^ — ^The  italicised  words  represent  articles  of  diet  widely 
ttsed,  but  firom  their  composition  ill-adapted  for  the  prophvlactic 
method,  and  here  enumerated  among  those  articles  whicn  may 
be  used  in  small  quantities  only,  because  it  would  be  extremely 
diflicalt  for  most  persons  to  give  them  up  altogether. 

'3.  Articles  of  diet  which  should  be  used  very  exceptumatty, 
and  then  only  in  very  smail  quantiiia : — Butter  (as  an  addition 
to  bread,  potatoes,  &c.;  cream  (as  an  addition  to  coffee) ;  fats, 
hot  and  cold;  sasica  (especially  hot  butter  sauces  with  fidi. 
Mayonnaise  with  fish,  lobster,  poultiy);  of  ordinary  kinds  of 
mokt—pork,  ftc.  (with  the  exception  ot  lean  ham),  in  every  form 
and  preparation,  goose  and  duck  ;  of  game — blade  game^  mar- 
mot, otter,  irild  duck,  woodcock,  snipe^  quail,  ortolan,  lark  ;  of 
fishes  eel,  salmon,  common  trout,  turbot ;  and  of  other  kinds  of 
animal  food — crayfish,  lobster,  frog's  thighs  (with  their  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  fatty  pastry) ;  all  sorts  of  stuffing  (for  tame 
or  wild  fowl),  potato  and  meat  salads,  patties  {ts^ecxaiMy pati de 
/fttgras),  sweets,  pastry,  confitures,  creams,  ices,  sweet  grapes 
(and  paiticniariy  raisins),  dates^  and  preserved  caiidied  fruits  of 
aU  norts,  chesnuts,  nuts,  and  almondb.'  See  artide  'Corpu- 
lence,* br  Immermann,  in  Cychpcedia  of  the  Practice  ofMedicwe, 
by  Dr.  H.  Von  Ziemssen,  vol.  xvi.  1877. 

Objoot»  a  teim  employed  in  metaph^cs^  aesthetics,  and 
gruomar.  In  meta|diysics  it  denotes  anythmg  of  which  a  think- 
ing being  or  subject  can  take  cognizance.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  thing  of  wluch  cognizance  is  taken  has  any  real  or  absolute 
esistenoe.  It  mav  exist  merely  in  the  conception  of  the  thidcer ; 
boi  whether  it  ao  so  or  not,  it  is  equally  m  metaphysical  lan- 
gna^  an  O.  In  aesthetics  the  term  is  used  in  the  adjective  form. 
A  poem,  novel,  or  picture  is  said  to  be  objective  when  the  author 
has  not  allowed  his  own  personality  to  colour  the  scene,  the  inci- 
deot,  or  the  delineation  of  character ;  when  everything  stands 
oat  fresh  and  wholesome  as  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  When 
the  author,  00  the  contrary,  is  full  of  himself,  and  throws  his 
own  individualism  egotistically  into  whatever  he  does,  he  is  then 
said  to  be  subjective,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  instances  of  the 
former ;  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo  of  the  latter.  In  grammar  an 
O.  is  the  name  given  to  whatever  directly  determines  the  appli- 
catioo  of  a  verb.  It  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause.  In 
the  following  sentences  the  words  italicised  are  the  O.  of  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb : — I  lifted  my  hoi;  I  wish^<?tf  to  sue- 
cegd :  I  believe  that  the  man  is  guilty. 

Ot^|#ot  Olai,  in  a  tdescope  or  microscope,  is  the  lens  or 
combinarMwi  of  lenses  which  receives  the  paialld  or  diverging 
mys  from  an  object  and  converges  them  to  form  the  image  wnich 
IS  viewed  throogh  the  eye-piece. 

Oblagft'ticm  is,  hi  Law,  'a  legal  tie  by  which  one  is  bound  to 
pay  or  perfonoa  something  to  another.'  In  Eneland,  the  debtor 
xs  tensMd  the  pbt^gor,  the  creditor  the  obligee.  In  Scotland,  the 
conc^mndiiig  terms  are  oklieasU  and  grantee.  The  difierence 
between  n  real  right  and  an  O.  is,  that  the  fonner  gives  ^.jus  in 
rtf  or  li^ht  to  powew  or  recover  the  subject ;  the  latter  gives 
only  n  jm  ml  rem,  or  right  of  action  against  the  penon  who  baa 
bound.    See  PROXisi. 


Obliga'to  (compulsory),  a  term  in  music  applied  to  an  ii 

I>endent  or  prominent  part  in  a  composition,  written  for  a  par- 
ticular  insteument.  An  O.  accompaniment  is  one  that  is 
essential,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  ad  Hb. 

CXbo^^  an  ancient  and  charming  musical  wind  instrument, 
sounded  through  a  reed.  The  f^gyptians  had  instruments  of 
this  description,  with  reeds  or  straws  inserted  in  the  tubes.  The 
old  English  name  was  wayght,  but  subsequently  the  French 
hautbois  (derived  from  its  hign  pierdng  sound)  was  current  till 
about  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  Italian  name  came  into  use.  The 
present  form  of  O.  was  introduced  about  1720.  It  has  a  double 
reed,  is  composed  of  three  joints  formed  ot  wood,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  clarionet,  slender  in  the  upper  and  spreading  oat  conically 
at  the  lower  end.  Its  usual  compass  is  two  octaves  and  one  fiiUi, 
the  deepest  note  being  C  bdow  the  treble  def.  The  natural 
notes  are  obtained  by  the  stopping  and  opening  of  holes,  and  the 
semitones  by  the  manipulation  oT  keys.  It  is  most  effective  in 
simple  keys,  is  much  used  in  pastoral  pieces,  and  with  its 
peculiar  and  rich  tone  is  adapted  for  music  either  of  a  wailing 
and  plaintive  or  of  a  calm  and  cheerful  nature.  The  term  O. 
is  also  applied  to  an  organ  stop  formed  by  reed  pipes  made  of 
brass. 

OVolus  (Gr.  obOos,  'a  spit'),  the  smaQest  of  the  four  chief 
weights  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  was  of  silver,  and  in  the 
Attic  system  equalled  15}  grains  troy,  or  i|d.,  six  oboli  (a 
handful)  making  a  Drachma  (q.  v.).  It  derived  its  name  dther 
from  its  bdng  stamped  with  a  spit,  or  because  in  the  barter  of 
primitive  times  iron  or  copper  naUs  were  used  as  money  ( Aristot 
ap.  Poll  9,  77). 


^ 


L,  an  andent  Irish  family,  descended  from  Brian 
Boroihme  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  The  successors  of  Brian  called  themsdves 
kings  of  Thomond,  became  first  tributary  to  the  English,  and 
finally  in  1543  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-Irish  pemee, 
Murrough  O.,  becoming  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baion  of  Incbi- 
quin.  From  Donough,  a  younger  son  of  this  Earl  of  Thomond* 
are  descended  the  O'Briens  of  Dromohmd  in  County  Clare, 
Sir  Edward  O.,  fourth  baronet,  married  the  heiress  of  William 
Smith  of  Cahirmoyle,  in  County  Limerick*  He  died  13th 
March  1837,  and  left  several  sons,  of  whom  the  most  notsSle 
and  unfortunate  was  William  Bmith  O^.,  bom  17th 
October  1803,  and  educated  at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  CoU^ 
Cambridge.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory  M.P.  for  Ennis 
in  i8a6,  but  shortly  changed  his  politics  and  was  returned  as  a 
Radical  for  County  Limerick  in  1835.  He  was  one  of 
O'Conndl's  strongest  supporters  till  the  great  Repealer  alienated 
the  .extreme  '  Young  Iruand '  party  bv  rdusing  to  use  other  than 
'  moral  force '  in  his  contentions  witn  the  British  Government 
An  Irish  Confederation  was  projected  in  1846  with  O.  at  its 
presidenti  the  assistance  of  France  was  unsuccessfully  sought,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  peasantry  to  take  up  arms,  and  the 
anair  culminated  on  29th  July  1&48  in  O.'s  ridiculous  attack 
upon  a  body  of  police  near  Balingany, '  the  battle  of  the  cabbage- 
garden,'  when  eighteen  of  the  rebels  were  killed.  O.  was 
apprehended  at  Thurles  on  the  5th  August,  and  being  (bund 
guilty  of  high  treason  was  sentenced  with  three  others  to  be 
hasi^d,  dnvra,  and  quartered,  which  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  He  was,  however,  liberated  in  1856b 
He  died  at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  i8th  June  1864, 

Obscene'  Pablioa'tions.  The  Act  known  as  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  gives  additional  power  to  the  authorities  for 
suppressing  the  trade  in  these.  On  any  one  making  oath  before 
a  rxiagistrate  that  he  believes  obscene  b(x>ks  or  prints  to  be  kept  in 
any  place  for  sale,  and  on  the  magistrate  bdng  satisfied  that  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  he  may  issue  a  warrant  to  a  police 
officer  to  enter  the  premises,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  cany  any 
artides  which  may  appear  to  him  suspicious  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  will  pass  judgment  upon  them,  giving  seven  days* 
notice  to  the  owner  to  appear  at  the  triaL  U  the  judgment  be 
unfavourable,  the  artides  are  to  be  destroyed ;  otherwise,  they 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  owner.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  next 
general  quarter  sessions. 

pbeer^TfttOiy,  a  boildnig  equ^iped  with  suitable  appantna 
for  the  systematic  obeenration  of  natural  phenomena.  An  astro* 
nomical  O.  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  a 
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magnetic  O.  with  terrestrial  magnetismi  its  variations  and  the 
laws  that  govern  them,  and  a  meteorological  O.  with  atmospheric 
phenomena  and  their  relation  to  weather  and  climate.  Magnetic 
and  meteorological  observatories  are  invariably  combined,  and 
occasionally  an  O.  devoted  mainly  to  astronomical  research 
possesses  the  means  of  conducting  simultaneously  the  work  of 
the  other  two. 

The  instruments  of  an  astronomical  O.  are  such  as  enable  the 
positions,  motions,  and  sizes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  studied, 
and  also  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  motions  of  the  molecules 
constituting  these  bodies.  Accordingly,  the  instruments  com- 
prise the  transit  instrument^  transit  circle^  and  mural  circle  for 
meridional  observations,  the  equatorial^  and  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument  for  extra-meridional  observations,  or  study 
of  objects  in  any  part  of  the  heavens,  sidereal  clocks  and  chrono- 
meters, spectroscopes,  photo-heliographs,  and  many  other  aux- 
iliary instruments.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  situation 
of  an  astronomical  O.  be  dry,  and  that  the  stone  piers  for  the 
reception  of  the  telescopes  be  stable,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  walls  of  the  building,  and  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  Public  observatories  are  established  in 
all  civilised  countries,  and  by  an  exchange  of  the  publications  of 
each,  showing  the  results  of  the  work  accomplished,  astronomical 
science  is  constantly  advancing.  Many  private  establishments, 
too,  in  the  United  Kingdom  especially,  possess  most  perfect 
means  of  conducting  astronomical  investigations,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  science.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  mention  some  of  the  principal  British  and 
foreign  pubUc  observatories.  The  largest  and  most  important 
O.  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Royal  O.  at  Greenwich,  which  was 
founded  in  1675  ^^'^  stands  on  Flamsteed  Hill,  named  after  the 
first  Astronomer- Royal.  Greenwich  O.  'was  expressly  built  for 
the  aid  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  for  promoting  methods  of 
determining  longitude  at  sea,  and  more  especially  for  determina- 
tion of  the  moon's  motions.  All  these  imply  as  their  first  step 
the  formation  of  accurate  catalogues  of  stars,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  solar  system.  These 
objects  have  been  steadily  pursued  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  O.  The  lunar  deductions  in  connection  therewith  are 
probably  the  greatest  single  work  ever  undertaken  in  astronomy ' 
(Report  of  H.M.  Astronomer-Royal  for  1875),  In  addition  to 
the  main  pursuits,  photo-heliographic,  spectroscopic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  magnetic  investigations  are  carried  on,  and  a  system 
of  correct  time  is  maintained  throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  time-signals  and  clocks,  electrically  controlled  by  a  standard 
clock  in  the  O.  Under  the  direction  of  the  present  Astronomer- 
Royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  Uie  sphere  of  labour  has  been 
considerably  extended  and  the  instruments  in  use  vastly  improved. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  equipment  of  Greenwich 
O.  is  a  beautiful  standard  sidereal  clock.  The  Royal  O.  for 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh,  was  founded 
by  the  Astronomical  Institution  of  Edinbui^h  in  181 2,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  in  1846.  The  principal  work  being  con- 
ducted at  this  O.  is  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  em- 
bodying the  results  of  observations,  as  to  the  proper  motions  of 
those  stars,  taken  during  a  period  of  40  years  prior  to  1870.  A 
mean-time  clock  in  the  O.  electrically  controls  several  clocks  in 
the  city,  fires  a  time-gun  at  the  castle,  and  simultaneously  drops 
a  time- ball  on  Nelson's  monument.  The  meridional  instruments 
are  old  or  out  of  repair,  but  it  is  expected,  consequent  on  the 
report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1876  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  this  Royal  O.,  that  State  aid  will  soon  be  given  to 
render  it  more  useful  and  effective.  The  equatorial  reflector, 
which  was  designed  by  the  present  Astronomer- Royal  for  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Piazzi  Smith,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  dome 
under  which  it  is  mounted,  is  remarkable  for  its  24-inch  aperture 
in  relation  to  the  short  focus  of  10  feet  of  the  silver-on-glass 
speculum.  The  observatories  at  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
and,  in  the  British  Dependencies,  the  Royal  O.  at  Cape  Town, 
and  the  establishments  at  Mauritius,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney 
are  noteworthy  for  their  importance  and  activity.  Among  foreign 
observatories  those  of  Paris,  Poulkova,  and  Cambridge  (United 
States)  occupy  the  first  rank. 

ObBid'ian,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  Obsidius,  a  Roman 
general,  who  first  brought  tlie  mineral  from  Ethiopia,  is  a  rock 
of  volcanic  origin,  being  found  in  lava  streams.  It  is  dark 
coloured,  glassy  in  its  structure,  breaks  with  a  distinctly  con- 
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choidal  fracture,  and  is  indeed  scarcely  distingoishable  from 
many  metallurgical  slags.  In  composition  it  is  allied  to  felspir, 
containing  generally  80  per  cent  of  silica,  10  of  alnmina,  and 
varying  smsdl  proportions  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  iron.  From 
its  hardness,  and  the  sharp  edge  its  fractured  masses  take,  it  has 
always  been  a  favourite  substance  with  all  rude  and  savage 
nations  where  obtainable  for  cutting-tools,  spear  and  am)w  hea£;, 
and  like  purposes. 

Ob'verse  (Lat  obversus^  turned  towards  or  against),  in  namur 
matics,  that  side  of  a  coin  which  bears  the  head  or  initials  of  the 
sovereign  or  other  image  of  the  state  issuing  the  money. 

Occ'am,  William,  one  of  the  greatest  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  known  to  his  admirers  and  followers,  as  the  thcior 
singularis  et  invincibilist  was  born  at  Ockham  in  Surrey  in  the  Utter 
part  of  the  1 3th  c  He  held  several  benefices  in  the  English  Cbnrch 
before  entering  the  Franciscan  order.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Paris,  attended  the  lectures  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  lecturer  himself.  O.  first  singalised  himself  by  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  Philippe  le  Bel  in  his  contest  with  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  arguing,  in  his  Disputatio  Inter  Clericum  d 
Militem,  that  Christ  m  quantum  homo  was  not  made  the  jud^ 
and  censor  of  kings,  and  that  the  Popes  have  therefore  no  ten- 
poial  dominion.  The  same  principles  he  again  asserted  ia  the 
case  of  Beranger  Salon,  a  Franciscan  of  Perpignan,  cbcged  m 
1 321  by  Pope  John  XXII.  with  the  heresy  that  the  apostolial 
poverty  ougnt  to  be  imitated  by  the  Church.  O.'s  Dulcgus  dt 
ffarettcis,  de  Erroribus  Joannis  XXI/,^  et  de  PotataU  Papa 
Conciliorum  et  Imperatoris^  attacks  bitterly  the  canon  lawyei3  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Papal  Infallibilitv.  Infallibility  resides  onlj 
in  a  Generad  Council  of^  the  Universsu  Church.  The  Pope  him* 
self  was  a  noted  heretic  and  sinner,  and  ought  to  be  tried  by  a 
Council,  and  their  sentence  carried  out  by  the  Emperor.  0. 
was  thrown  into  prison  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  to  Monich. 
where,  under  the  protection  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  he  lived  until 
his  death,  April  7,  1347.  His  Opus  Nonannta  Dierum^  wh:ch 
still  retains  an  honoured  place  in  the  Index  Exfur^atmus,  is 
another  exposure  of  the  corruption  and  inconsistency  of  the 
Papal  position.  But  it  is  as  the  destroyer  of  the  fictions  and 
illusions  of  scholasticism  that  O.  will  be  longest  remembered. 
His  doctrine  of  Nominalism  demonstrated  the  unreality  of  'am- 
versals.'  This  doctrine  carried  out,  had  an  incredible  infloeooe 
in  freeing  philosophy  from  the  trammels  of  supersensible  do^mx 
0.*s  Expositio  Aurea  criticises  the  Isago^e  of  Porphyry  and  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  recalled  Europe  to  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  psychology  and  logic.  O.  also  wrote  00 
Predestination  and  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  LombaixL  See 
Luke  Wadding's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minarum  (1650),  haaMi 
De  la  Philosophie  Scholastique  (Par.  1848). 

Occa'Bionalism,  or  the  theory  of  occasional,  instniacBtal, 
or  conditional  causes,  was  substituted  by  Malebraocfae  ^^ 
the  continuous  influence  or  assisting  cause  of  Descartes.    The 

Eroblem  was  to  account  for  the  observed  effects  prodnceJ 
y  matter  on  mind,  two  substances  essentially  distuict,  *and 
vice  versa,  A  physi(»l  cause  could  not  produce  a  mcntil 
effect,  because  the  non-extended  excludes  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
tended. The  division  is  the  most  fundamental  in  bnman  expe- 
rience, and  could  not  be  bridged  over  by  any  of  the  ordiiuiy 
metaph3rsical  abstractions  which  did  duty  as  verce  causa  tn  oibe-' 
of  the  two  worlds.  The  only  resource  was  to  assume  either  ihat 
the  first  cause  operated  everywhere  and  always,  thus  depriving 
particular  causes  of  all  real  efficiency,  or  that  the  first  caase  ha- 
instituted  a  set  of  subordinate  causes  for  the  purpose  of  orer- 
coming  the  difficulty.  This  latter  hjrpothesis,  known  as  0., 
really  meant  that  in  certain  circumstances  or  on  certain  conditio^ 
the  first  cause  would  supplement  or  vary  the  ordinary  ^^?[ 
secondary  causes  established  in  the  world-  It  was  succeeded  by 
Leclerc  and  Cudworth's  Plastic  Nature,  Ratio  mersa  in  matenxm, 
et  veluti  corpore  ebria^  and  by  Leibnitz's  Pre-established  Hanaecy 
between  the  atoms,  monads,  or  entelechies  constituting  the  «»i 
and  those  constituting  the  body,  which  is  still  the  common  con- 
ception ot  Uie  mentid  and  bodily  life  as  parallel,  and  in  t  sosc 
independent.  It  is  rejected  by  those  who  dogmatically  is^* 
that  mind  is  merely  a  fimction  of  the  body.  It  is  now  seen  ^ 
so  far  as  the  question  of  causes  is  concerned,  the  simplest  set  cii 
physical,  chemical,  or  vital  conditions  presents  as  much  dio- 
culty  as  the  connection  between  nund  and  body,  and  cooasts,  as 
regards  our  knowledge,  merely  of  antecedents  and  coiuoqo^^ 
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I    nnetsUr.      In  the  newlr-bom  child  this  bone  conMi  of  foar 

;    diitiact  pieeei '.  (i)  m  centnl  or  ioiilmr  pcntioii  lying  in  ftont  of 

tbe  fiframtn  magnum  or  atdfitaJ  Jtrawttn,  throneh  which  the 

I    brain  is  continnol  to  fbnn  the  spinal  cord ;  (l)  and  (3)  two  lateral 

.    ponjom  (cr-Mr^^iOuSi),  e»ch  rapportinga^wM^Zr'or  ninndedpro- 

I    cos  whereby  the  skull  articulates  with  (he  lirtt  or  atlas  vertebra ; 

and  (4)  a  larje  eenlral  portion  or  sefrment  lying  abta/t  (he  '  fora- 

aea  maguuiu,'  and  known  as  the  sMfra^eccifUal  segment    The 

htii-arripiial  kixXDKxA  at  this  bone  or  'besiiar'  part  in  the  adult 

'    iknli    unite*   with    the    tfikttmi    bone,    whtlit    the    upper 

!    wttfaoe  is  groored  for  the  reception  of  the  mtdulia  otlartgala  of 

':    the  bnin.     In  front  of  each  '  condyle '  i»  a  foremen  or  aperture 

Iknnvfa  which  the  last  or  9th  cranial  nerre  {Ayfcgiassal)  passes. 

,    The  O.  B.  articulates  with  the  parietal  or  side  bones  of  the  iknll, 

I    and  with  the  ttmptnd  bones.    The  bone  itself  is  mode  up  of  two 

compact  bony  platet  or  lawdna — the  bhUt  and  inntr  tables — 

I    with  a  soft  tissue,  the  dMai  between  them  for  the  support  of 

I    bloodTessela.     In  Atnjduiia  the  iasi-Dte^ital  sqrment  of  the  O. 

I    K  is  repretented  by  a  cartilaginona  portion,  and  its  hinder  end 

in  icptuea  laA  biros  bean  tbs  nngk  '  condyle '  for  articulation 

'    with  the  spine. 

Oodere,  TbatoM^  of  whom  little  Is  known  excnt  throiigh 

bii  writings,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  Uving 

in  Chester's  Inn,  Strand,  where  Somerset  House  now  stands. 

He  was  a  writer  to  the  ptiiy  seal,  and  a  very  frigid  but  copious 

!    poet.'    A  list  of  his  poems,  nearly  all  in  MS.,  may  be  seen 

I    m  Wartoo's  Hiiiery  ef  EHgUsk  Paetry.     Hit  mott  sncccMful 

I    attempt  is  a  translation  of  De  RtfimiHi  J^Hcipum,  fay  the  monk 

I    EgidilL^  in  the  prologue  to  whii£  he  gives  us  the  only  authentic 

poiuait  of  Chancer  we  poaseas. 

OoOnlUttimU;  in  Astronomy,  are  eclipses  of  stars  or  planets 
by  the  moon,  or  of  itats  by  other  planets.  The  term  edipse  is 
testrictcd  to  the  interrention  of  the  moon  or  earth  between  the 
sin  and  the  earth  or  moon.  O.  are  ordinarily  understood  to 
mean  the  interception  of  a  star's  or  planet's  light  by  (he  moon  ; 
sod  nch  occurrences,  predicted  in  the  IVauHciu  Almaitae  several 
yean  in  advance,  are  valuable  (o  the  navintor  as  a  means  of 
delcnainiog  his  longitadc  or  testing  his  chronometers.  Only 
iheae  stan  can  be  occnllcd  which  he  within  the  limits  of  the 
moMi'i  orbit,  i.e.,  those  «ars  which  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  the 
heaven*  otendiDg  to  5*  8*  48"  on  either  side  of  Che  ecliptic. 

O'aaan.  a  name  used  to  denote  the  body  of  water  which 

cndrcka  tlw  E^obe  on  every  side  and  separates  continent  Cram 

cootiDenL      The  O.  coven  three-Gfth*  of  the  surface  of  (he 

'    earth,  and  thoogh  strictly  speaking  (here  b  but  one  O.,  yet  it  is 

I    divkible  into  certain  areas  more  or  less  dotted  by  the  interven- 

'    tioi  of  the  land— the  Atlaniu  O.  (q.  v.)  between  Anwrioi  ud 

Earope  and  Africa ;  the  PatUU  O.  (q.  v.)  between  Ameticft  and 

I    Alia  and  Australia ;  the  Indian  0.  (q.  v.}  between  Africa  and 

Australia ;  the  Arctic  O,  (q.  v.)  surronnditw  the  N.  Fdei  the 

Antarctic  O.  (q.  v.)  surrounding  (he  S.  Pole,     lie  propeities 

I    aod  duncteristia  of  the  O.  are  described  under  SKA. 

OoVK'nla,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  land  on  the 

glotje,  including  the  great  isUnd  regions  of  the  Indian  and  Facilic 

.    Oceans.     It  is  nsoaJly  divided  into  four  parts,  vii.,  the  Malay 

I    AichipeUgo,  Austnljula,  or  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Poly- 

OoalToa,  the  name  given  to  the  rudimentary  organs  of  sight 
(ooad  in  lower  animou  {t^.  Jellyfishes,  EtMmet^nnata,  etc], 
and  which  are  also  fbond  in  Insects  (in  addition  to  compound 
eye*),  in  Anchnida  (q.  v.),  Jtc     In  insects  the  O.  in  its  simplest 
'    form  CDoaiits  of  a  modilied  group  of  pigment-cells  derived  from 
I     (he  iJcin-tinoe*.     According  to  Newport,  a  typical  O.  consist*  of 
a  '  convex,  smooth,  single  cornea,  beneath  wnich  is  a  spherical 
oystallioe  lens,  retting  upon  the  plano-convex  surface  of  the  ex- 
I     panded  vitreoo*  humour,  the  anafoguei  of  the  transparent  cones 
ot  the  componnd  eyes^'    Miillei  states  that  the  function  of  the 
ocelli  in  insect!  is  that  of  percetviiur  near  objects ;  the  com- 
pound ma  hang  used  to  perceive  dutant  objects.     In   adult 
meets  they  usnaUy  number  three;      In  lower  animals  the  O. 
TerimphmamftBfr' ,..-..     .... 


V  pcriect  perocptuuL 


:  adapted 
-  Wfor 


s  spedes  of  Comivoroui 
,  ,  . ,    .„  and  wUeh  appear  to  be 

closely  related  to  the  Leopards  (q.  ak).  The  Common  O.  {Leo- 
pardus  ParJalis)  occurs. in  tropical 
America,  where  it  represent*  the 
Old  World  leopard.  It  attains  a 
lenph  of  4  or  s  feet.  It*  colour  i* 
a  light  or  greyish  fawn,  marked 
with  lonntudiiul  bands  of  darker 
brown,  edged  with  black.  A  dark 
band  runs  along  l^ie  whole  length 
of  (he  spine.  The  head,  neck,  and 
bner  aspects  of  (he  limbs  are 
marked  by  spots  of  irregular  shape. 
The  ears  are  black;  at  the  base 
of  each  there  is  a  while  spot.  The 
O.  exhibits  all  the  ferocity  and  agility  of  the  leopard,  and  preys 
upon  smaller  quadrupeds.  It  is  not  remarkably  courageous, 
however,  and  will   not  face  man  noless  brought  to  bay.      '*' 


uniformly  light  fiir  than  the  preceding,  and  the  spots  and  dark 
markings  are  lighter  than  in  the  common  O.  The  Painted  O. 
[L,  pictm)  is  itill  more  definite  and  rich  in  id  colonr-marking*. 
Aioae  its  thioat  a  narober  of  very  dark  streaks  are  to  be  seen, 
and  the  spinal  mark  is  velvety  bUck.  Allied  to  the  O.  is  the 
Maigay  {L.  Tigrittiit)  of  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  S.  America. 

O'ohila  (Gaelic,  '  the  hoghts ; '  Lat.  OciHi  Menia),  a  range 
of  hills  in  Scotland  extending  for  about  24  mile*  through  parts 
of  Stirling,  Perthshire,  Clackminnon,  Kinross,  and  Fife.  He 
scenery  i*  very  peculiar  in  character,  (he  hills  ftom  a  distance 
appearing  like  artificial  mounds,  bnt  in  reality  they  are  separated 
by  deep  clefts,  so  oanow  a*  not  to  be  visible  at  a  distance.  Of 
the  peaks,  the  most  picturesque  is  Dunmyat,  and  the  highest 
Ben  Clench  (3340  feel).  The  hills  are  fotmed  mainlyvf  basalt 
and  greenttcme,  and  offer  a  rich  field  to  the  geologlsL  They 
are  entirely  occupied  with  sheep-Ann*. 

Oohl^io,  BamArdi'no,  a  noted  Italian  reformer,  bom  at 
Siena  in  14^7,  passed  in  1535  from  the  Frandscan  to  the  newly- 
founded  and  more  tigorou*  (Zapncbin  order,  of  which  he  was 
dia«en  general  in  1538  and  again  in  lui.  For  forty  yean  he 
had  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation  for  his  oratory,  purity  oClife, 
and  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  when,  suddenly  in  the 
August  of  1543,  we  find  him  at  Florence  denouncing  that  Church 
as  Antichrist  Cited  to  Rome,  he  fled  to  Geneva  in  the  com- 
pany, says  Spondanus,  of  a  young  laundtesi,  wbom  he  tubse- 
qnently  made  his  wife.  It  is  ceitain  at  least  that  be  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  married  in  1563.  After  three  year*' 
stay  at  (jeoeva,  O.  visited  Basel,  Augsbn^,  end  Strassburg,  from 
the  last  place  proceeding  to  England  (1547),  on  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer,  who  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  Ita]iB;i 
preacher  at  London.  On  Haiy's  accession  (1553]  he  retntned 
to  Switzerland  and  held  the  post  of  pastor  to  an  Italian  choich 
at  Zurich  from  15(5  to  1563,  when  hi*  Diahgi  XXX.,  contain- 
ing an  approval  of  polypmy,  gave  offence  to  Beia,  who  calls  O. 
'  a  most  impnre  hypocnte,  the  concealed  favourer  of  Aiianitm, 
and  a  mocker  of  i^  Christian  doctrines.'  Thenceforth  O.  was 
hunted  like  a  hare  by  hla  co-reh^onists  from  Basel  to  MUhl. 
hausen,  and  from  Ntimberg  to  Ftankfiut,  dying  at  last  of  the 
plague  at  Scblakow,  in  Moravia,  in  1 564.  He  was  author  of 
vanoQs  treatises,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  bf  J.  Voigt  in  hi*  Catahpa  ZUroruin  Xarinum  (Hamb. 


I73»). 
1*77). 


e  Karl  Benrath'a  £.  O,  of  Sitna  (Eng.  (ran*.  Loud. 


Oduu'OMB,  a  iia(nral  order  of  dicotyledonous  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  alternate,  toothed  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
in  racemes,  with  their  pedicels  articulated  in  the  middle,  and  fmit 
consisting  of  several-seeded  carpel*,  attached  (o  the  large  mccn- 
lent  orolongation  of  the  receptacle.  There  ore  about  140  tpeciet, 
widely  sprMd  in  tropical  countries.  They  generally  posset*  a 
bitter  principle,  and  *ome  are  u*ed  as  tonks,  bnt  ore  compara- 
tively unimpcntant  Several  tpedei  of  Com^ia  and  Otkiut, 
neat  shrubs  with  yellow  flowen^  are  in  cultivation. 


(yohrs  (Or.  Avins,  from  ScArei,  'pale';  Fr. 
applied  to  any  compact  earth  or  clay  colonred  fellc 
brown,  from  the  cemb«nation  of  hywated  — ~"— <' 
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O.  is  used  as  a  painter's  and  artist's  pigment  It  is  the  sU  of 
the  Romans.  O.  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
deposits.  It  is  extensively  mined  in  France,  that  of  Vierzon 
bemg  most  esteemed  for  its  rich  yellow  colour.  In  Cornwall 
large  quantities  of  ochrey  pigments  are  obtained  from  the  ferru- 
ginous sediment,  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  tin  and  copper 
ores  of  poor  quality.  Holland  produces  much  O.,  and  Anglesey 
and  the  Ide  of  Man  are  also  sources  of  varieties  of  this  mineral. 

Och'terlony,  Qttr  David,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer  of 
Scotch  extraction,  was  born  at  Boston,  U.S.,  February  12,  1758, 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  took  part  in 
the  wars  against  Hyder  Ali.at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In 
1804  he  defended  Delhi  with  a  small  force  against  a  Mahratta 
army  under  Holkar.  In  the  Goorkha  campaign  of  18 14,  his  was 
the  only  division  which  did  not  meet  with  disaster,  and  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  war  in  the  following  year  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  his  wisdom  and  bravery.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  political  or  diplomatic  department.  He  died  July  1$,  1825, 
at  Mecrut,  while  Political  Resident  for  Delhi  and  Central  India. 
A  column  of  mixed  architecture  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  Maidan,  or  Park  of  Calcutta. 

Ocklev,  Simon,  bom  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridgt  (1693),  became  vicar  of  Swavesey,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire (1705),  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (171 1),  and  died  at  Swavesey,  August  9,  172a  His 
History  of  the  Saracens  (1708-18)  is  commended  by  Gibbon,  who 
speaks  of  the  author  as  'an  original  in  every  sense,  who  had 
opened  his  eyes ;'  but  it  brought  little  profit  to  O.,  the  second 
volume  being  dated  from  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt  Other  works  by  O.  were  Introductio  ad 
Linguas  OrientaUs  (1706) ;  An  Account  of  South-  West  Barbary 
(1713) ;  and  translations  from  Italian  and  Arabic. 

Ockmul'g^e,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  and  flows 
mainly  S.S.E.  through  Georgia  to  Colquitt,  where  it  joins  the 
Oconee  and  forms  with  it  the  Altamaha.  It  is  navigable  to 
Macou,  and  is  about  300  miles  in  length. 

O'Cle'ry,  Michael,  the  greatest  of  the  '  Four  Masters,'  was 
born  near  Ballyshannon,  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  abqut  1575,  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials 
for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  native  island.  He  was  assisted 
by  three  other  Irish  antiquaries,  Conary  O'Clery,  Cucogry 
O'Clery,  and  Forfeasa  O'Mulconry.  The  result  of  their  labours 
was  the  Annala  Rioghachta  Eireann  ('Annals  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland '),  commonly  called  '  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.* 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  (3  vols.  Dub. 
1848-51  ;  2d  ed.  7  vols.  1856),  which  contains,  besides  the  Irish 
text,  an  English  translation  and  valuable  notes.  Another  work 
of  O.,  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal^  a  Calendar  of  the  Saints  of 
Ireland,  was  also  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Dub.  1864).  Several 
of  his  compositions  remain  in  MS.    O.  died  at  Louvain  in  1643. 

Oco'nee,  a  river  in  Georgia,  United  States,  rises  near  Hart- 
ford, and  flows  S.  by  E.  almost  parallel  with  the  Ockmulgee, 
to  Colquitt,  where  with  the  latter  river  it  forms  the  Altamaha. 
It  is  navigable  to  Milledgeville,  90  miles  from  Colquitt 

O'Gonn'ell,  Daniel  (known  as  the  'Liberator,'  the  'Irish 
Agitator,*  and  the  'Champion  of  the  Church'),  was  bom  at 
Carhen,  Co.  Kerry,  6th  Au^st  1775.  His  family  was  an  old 
one  which  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ; 
his  great-grandfather  had  commanded  a  company  of  foot  at 
Derry,  the  Boyne,  and  Aughrim,  and  was  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick.  Educated  at  the  local  school,  and  at  St. 
Omer  and  Douay  (the  president  of  which  told  him  that  he  was 
'  destined  to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society  *),  O.  arrived  in 
England  in  1793.  He  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
and  ultimately  attached  himself  to  the  Munster  circuit  '  A  large 
and  well-used  law  library,  numerous  liaisons,  a  pack  of  beagles 
(for  hare-hunting),  and  a  good  collection  of  fishing-tackle,  attest 
the  variety  of  his  tastes.'  This  strong  healthy  animalism  lasted 
all  through  his  life.  In  1800  and  1803  he  took  the  side  of 
loyalty  with  the  yeomanry  against  the  United  Irishmen.  In 
1802  he  married  his  cousin,  Marv  O.  of  Tralee,  and  thus  lost 
the  inheritance  of  his  uncle,  'Old  Hunting  Cap.'  0.*s  skill  in 
addressing  juries,  and  frightening  and  coaxing  witnesses,  and 
his  popular  speeches  on  the  lost  Irish  Parliament,  brought  him 
a  gttaX  deal  of  nisipriiis  business ;  and  in  Curran*s  Rol£  Court 


he  also  succeeded.  It  was  not  till  180^— after  both  Pitt  and 
Perceval  had  proved  untrustworthy  o»  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  after  Saurin  and  the  other  government  lawyen  of 
the  day  had,  by  reviving  obsolete  statutes  and  instituting  press 
prosecutions,  done  everything  in  their  power  to  irritate  the  Irish 
population — that  O.  began  to  be  recognised  as  the  political  leader 
of  the  Pacificators  (in  Conciliation  HaU)  or  Repealers  (in 
Mullaghmast),  Delegates,  Assodators,  Precursors,  who  earned 
on  a  sort  of  sham  Parliament  with  the  object  of  repealing  the 
penal  laws,  collecting  and  administering  the  rent,  and  keeping 
up  the  popular  agitation.  To  this  work  he  devoted  a  great  part 
of  a  hard-working  life,  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  ab- 
staining from  wine  and  spirits,  though  these  had  become  almost 
essential  to  him.  At  this  time  he  was  '  the  best  abused  man  in 
Ireland.'  The  corrupt  Orange  municipality  of  Dublin  passed  a 
resolution  to  have  him  shot,  which  led  to  O.'s  duel  with 
D'Esterre,  the  latter  being  killed.  Soon  after  he  was  cballecged 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  secretary  to  the  loai- 
lieutenant,  but  this  duel  was  prevented  by  the  police,  and  0. 
then  registered  a  vow  against  the  use  of  duelling  pistols.  Gndn- 
ally  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Association  tola,  the  liberalism 
of  the  Canning  policy  prevailed,  and  Catholic  Emancipation 
became  an  open  question  before  1825.  On  5th  July  182S  0. 
was  returned  for  Co.  Clare  against  the  popular  and  liberal  Lord 
Fitzgerald.  He  entered  the  House,  and  proposed  to  take  his 
seat  without  taking  the  oaths  except  that  of  allegiance.  Neit 
year  the  Relief  Bill  passed,  and  (5.  became  a  member  for  all 
Ireland.  He  now  sought  to  revive  the  movement  for  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  which  he  had  only  laid  aside  for  Emancipation. 
In  1 83 1  he  was  charged  along  with  Messrs.  Steele  and  Barrett 
with  holding  meetings  contrary  to  proclamation,  but  the  staiutc 
authorising  the  prosecution  expirea  before  the  trial  could  begin. 
After  the  Reform  Bill,  O.  represented  the  following  places  in 
succession :— Co.  Waterford,  Ca  Kerry,  Dublin,  Kilkenoj, 
Dublin,  Cork.  His  motion  for  repeal  was  first  submitted  in 
1834,  when  the  division  was  523  to  38  ;  'the  O'ConnellTail,'  as 
it  was  called,  being  mostly  returned  by  clerical  influencei  B7 
an  adroit  use  of  the  '  Tail '  he  managed  to  s6aixe  much  Imb 
patronage  during  the  Melbourne  Administration  of  i83$-4i* 
When  '  the  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs '  left  office,  the 
agitation  for  repeal  increased.  Monster  meetings  were  held  on 
the  royal  hill  of  Tara,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Vda  Rath  of  Mul- 
laghmast A  great  military  review  was  announced  for  the  his- 
toric plain  of  Clontarf.  Before  this,  however,  O.,  his  son,  C  G. 
Duffy  of  the  Nation,  Gray  of  the  Freeman^  Barrett  of  the  Pilot, 
Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  others,  were  arrested  and  tried  for  sedi- 
tious practices.  The  sentence,  imposing  a  fine  of  £,vxx>  with 
imprisoimnent  for  a  year,  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  Hoase 
of  Lords  on  a  technical  point  relating  to  the  loss  or  theft  of 
some  of  the  jury  slips*  After  this  O.'s  spirit  was  somewhat 
broken,  and  his  purse  was  also  emptied.  He  entered  into 
fiiendly  relations  with  Lord  John  Russell,  spoke  in  fiivoor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  com  laws,  and  proposed  test  resolutions  for  the 
Repeal  Association  which  condemned  every  effort  to  redxtis 
political  Mrrongs  by  physical  force.  This  wery  much  disgusted 
the  Young  Irish  war  party,  which  has  subsequently  developed 
into  the  two  branches  of  the  Nationalists.  The  health  of  the 
old  warrior  was  now  breaking.  The  terrible  events  of  x&f6-47 
further  prostrated  him,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  15th  May  I&47' 
O.  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  si>eakers.  His  language 
was  often  coarse,  and  he  seldom  reasoned  conclusively.  He  hu 
no  wide  political  intelligence,  and  on  all  sabjects  his  mind  was 
cramped  by  Catholic  teaching.  But  he  was  fall  of  imagisAtioa 
and  humour,  and  possessed  an  intensity  ol  passionate  statemeoi 
which  won  its  greatest  triumphs  with  the  Irish  mobs,  jet 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House  of  Commons  alsa  See 
his  son  John's  JUfe  andSpeecha  of  D,  O.  (2  vols.  Dub.  1846-47^. 
Pagan's  Life  and  Times  of  D.  O,  (2  vols.  Cork,  1848).  In  1^77 
a  centenary  edition  of  O.  s  life  was  published. 


Oo'tagon  (Gr.)  is  anv  closed  figure  of  eight  sides.  VHies  the 
sides  are  equal  and  he  all  in  one  plane,  the  angles  are  also  eq^ 
and  the  figure  is  a  regular  O.  The  regular  O.  may  be  casiiy 
formed  by  bisecting  each  of  the  four  equal  arcs  into  which  th< 
circle  circumscribing  a  square  is  divided* 

Ootahe'dron  is  a  solid  figure  bonnded  by  cif  ht  £mxs  vA 

having  twelve  edges  and  six  angles.    The  rtgmar  O,  ho  its 
faces  and  edges  all  equal,  and  may  be  resided  as  ibrmed  of  r^ 
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eqnal  sqoare  ptnmidt,  irith  eqtnl&tenl  triftiigles  for  sides,  placed 
bise  tobtse.  The  O.  is  a  fonn  of  ciystal  whidi  certain  minerab, 
solphnr,  for  mstanoe^  assume. 

Oc'tave  in  mnsic.    ( i )  The  mterval  of  an  eighth. 


i 


^ 


Minor  Octave. 


i 


\taL 


Angmented  Oetave. 


MjJorOcUTe. 

lo  the  major  0<,  the  two  notes  being  struclc  together  form  almost 
one  sound,  the  vibrations  in  the  higher  being  exactly  twice  in 
number  those  of  the  lower  note,  (a)  The  complete  series  of 
DDCes  in  the  scale. 
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3a: 


QE 


GfMtOcteTC 


•XXL 


SanUOctoTBi 


i 


JBL 


Once  Aarked  octaTe, 
the  notes  being 
irritton  C»  IX,  && 


i 


zc 


Twice  marked  ocUtc^ 
C,  D",  Ac. 


i 


.££. 


Octave  in  alt.  (the  oc- 
UTe  higher  being  in 
altittimoX 

OctaVla,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  was  first  married 
to  C.  Maroellus,  consul  in  B.C.  50^  and  on  Us  death  in  41  to 
M  Antonins.  Her  bomty,  Tiitue,  and  accomplishments  effaced 
for  awhile  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  from  Antony's  breast,  but 
called  to  the  East  by  the  Parthian  war  (36),  he  suffered  O.  to 
attend  him  only  as  lar  as  Corcyra,  and  himself  proceeding  to 
Ksa^  ioon  forgot  wife  and  glorv  alike  in  the  arms  of  the  Egyptian 
vintoQ.  O.  started,  nevertheless,  in  the  year  following,  to  co- 
opente  with  arms  and  money  against  the  Armenians,  but  was 
met  at  Athens  by  a  message  commanding  her  return.  She 
obeyed,  and,  formally  divorced  by  Antony  (32),  lived  quietly  at 
Ron^  bringing  op  ms  younger  son  by  Flavia,  Julus,  along  with 
her  own  kmily,  and  afur  Antony's  death  (30)  even  adopti^  his 
chUdxctt  by  Cleopatra.  She  died  in  11  B.C.,  and  was  puuidy 
boned,  Augustus  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration. 

tkSVfX  or  Ottetto  (in  music),  a  composition  for  eight  instru- 
nents  or  voices. 

October  (Lat  ocio^  *  ei|^t ')  was  the  eis^th  month  of  the  year 
o(  Romulus,  whidi  began  with  March.  The  Roman  Emperors 
Coiofflodus  and  Domitian  attempted  in  vun  to  change  its  name  to 
Famtmus,  Imnc/us,  or  Damitianus,  It  is  the  tenth  month  of  our 
year,  a&d  consists  of  31  days.  Chief  among  the  ancient  festivals 
which  occurred  in  O.  was  Uie  sacrifice  to  the  god  Mars  of  Eqttus 
(ktoirii  (*  the  O.  horse ')  among  the  Romans.  The  blood^wnich 
dropped  from  its  tail  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  burnt  to  procure  a  ptui« 
fyiag  smoke  at  Uie  festival  of  the  Pahlia  on  the  21st  of  April. 
Oar  English  fore&thers  called  it  the  winUt-fyUeth  (*  the  winter 
full  moon  *),  because  the  full  moon  in  October  was  reckoned  by 
them  to  mark  the  beginnbg  of  the  winter  season. 

Oetop'oda  (Gr. '  eight-footed'),  a  family  of  Ctphahpoda  (q.  v.) 
or  Cattkfishei^  in  whicm  eight  arms  of  equal  length  are  developed. 
The  O.  are  DibmtukiaU  or  two^ed  cephalopods.  The  body 
is  asBsUy  oval  or  ^obose,  and  the  suckers  unstalked.  There  is 
so  pslltal  shell,  bat  in  one  genus  iArgnuiuea)^  represented  by 
the  paper  nautili,  two  of  the  expanded  arms  secrete  the  delicate 
piper-iike  shell. 

OetoVua,  the  typical  genus  of  the  Cephalopod  fiunily  Octo- 
feda^  which  is  duractensed  by  having  eight  arms  and  two 
faraflchiK,  Tbe  English  name  for  the  true  O.  is/m^,  and  the 
Gennan  stt'Sfmne  (sea-spider).  These  molluscs  frequeolt  the 
Meditemnean  and  contiguous  seas,  but  only  lately  have  their 
htbiu  been  sttidied  with  any  degree  of  success.  We  owe  this 
motue  of  knowIe(^  solely  to  the  establishment  of  aquaria  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  The  poulps  are  extremely 
PQg&sdoos,  and  resent  the  tetrosion  of  any  new-comer.  Com- 
oaU  with  lobsters  in  die  (aflks  of  aouaria  have  been  often  ob. 
Ktred,  and  residt  usually  in  fcvonr  01  the  O.,  whose  flesh  is  too 
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soft  and  spongy  to  suffer  perinanent  injuiy  from  the  dutches  of 
his  foe.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  within  a  nest  of  laT^^ 
stones,  sitting  over  them  and  guarding  them  with  the  caiefulness 
of  a  hen.  If  hard  pressed,  the  O.  covers  his  retreat  in  an  Inky 
discharge,  whidi  disappears  through  gradual  oxidation.  That 
the  poulp  has  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is 
attested  oy  Professor  Kollman,  who  records  that  those  in  the 
Naples  ac^uartum  recognise  their  keeper  and  even  exhibit  attach- 
ment to  him.  The  O.  is  endowed  with  keen  eyesight  and  well- 
developed  ears,  can  swim  badcwards  or  forwards,  and  can  use 
hb  limbs  for  crawling,  grasping,  feeline,  &c.  He  has  been 
known  to  leap  4  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  can  change  his  colour 
trough  almost  all  the  shades  of  the  rainbow.  See  7*hi  {?.,  or 
Uu  Dnnl  Ptsh  o/Fidhn  and  of  Faet^  by  Heniy  Lee  (1876). 

Octroi,  or  Octroy  (Low  Lat  auctorium^  from  aactoriias)^ 
ori^;hially  a  privilege  or  monopoly  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  an 
indnddual,  in  modem  times  denotes  a  tax  levied  in  France  on 
articles  of  produce  destined  for  local  consumption,  and  paid  on 
their  entering  the  gates  of  a  dty.  The  O.  was  at  first  solely  de- 
voted to  the  profit  of  the  towns,  but  since  1663  a  part  has  been 
tideen  by  the  National  Treasury  (at  present  ^th).  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1 791,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-establish  it  m 
1797,  and  since  that  date  it  has  given  rise  to  nmch  legislation, 
and  was  last  reorganised  in  1852.  The  O.  was  abolished  in 
Belgium  in  1860^  and,  though  it  never  existed  in  England,  has 
something  analogous  to  it  in  the«oal-tax  levied  for  the  good  of 
of  the  City  of  Lradon. 

O'Chin^y,  Eugene,  an  admhable  Irish  sdiolar,  was  bom  in 
County  Clare  about  1795.  Along  with  Dr.  O'Donovan  he  was 
employed  to  transcribe  and  translate  the  andent  Irish  laws  (see 
Brshon  Laws),  was  afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Irish 
History  und  Ardbseology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin, 
and  died  30U1  July  1862.  His  Lectures  oh  the  Manuscript 
Materials  of  Ancieni  Irish  History  (186 1 )  are  among  the  finest 
fruits  of  Cdtic  scholarship,  and  are  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  the  national  history. 

Od,  the  name  invented  by  Baron  I^dienbadi,  and  applied  to 
what  he  deemed  a  new  force  in  nature.  This  odic  force  was  all- 
pervading,  and  manifested  itsdf  in  certain  drcomstanoes  as  a 
luminous  appearance  at  the  poles  of  magnets,  of  crystals,  &c. 
These  appcArances  were  supposed  to  be  more  evident  to  some 
persons  uian  to  others.  The  whole  hypothesis  seems  to  have 
oeen  a  fanciful  theorv  with  no  true  foundation  in  fact,  and  is 
now  generally  discredited.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  the  properties  of  this  odic  force  and  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism. 

O'dal  or  tTdal  Bight  is  a  tenure  of  land  from  the  Crown, 
which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain  before  the  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. The  tenure  was  completed  without  charter  by  undis- 
tufbed  possession  for  a  certam  period,  which  misht  be  proved 
by  witness  before  an  inouesL  The  tenant.was  caUed  a  Udaller, 
and  he  paid  a  tribute  called  skat  to  the  Crown. 


,  Indepea'dent  Order  o(  the  name  of  a  very 
extensive  body  of  friendly  sodeties  with  a  large  membership  in 
C^peat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  c  a  sodety  com- 
posed of  London  mechanics  hdd  convivial  meetings  under  the 
name  of  'The  Andent  and  Honorable  Loyal  Odd  Fellows,' 
firom  which  the  'Union  Order  of  Odd  Fellows'  sprang. 
Attempts  to  abolish  the  convivial  element  induced  a  schism  m 
1812,  when  the  Manchester  Unity  was  founded.  In  1825  a 
centnl  standing  committee  'was  formed  in  Manchester,  and 
since  that  date  the  Manchester  Unitv"  has  induded  the  great 
body  of  Oddfellows  in  this  country.  The  objects  of  the  sodety 
are  to  raise  a  fund  by  mutual  contributions  to  meet  payments 
on  the  deaths  of  members  and  their  wives  or  widows,  the  relief 
of  sick  and  aged  members,  and  various  other  charitable  pur- 
poses. Distressed  lodges  may  apply  for  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tricts with  which  they  are  connected,  and  distressed  districts  to 
the  Unity.  The  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  colonies  amounted  on  ist  January  1877  to  518,370^ 
distributed  among  457  districts  and  41 14  lodges;   475i887 


,  ^  districts,  and  3S91  '^'^^^V*  ^'^  ^  ^'^^^  Britain 
and  Irdud  alone.    5984  lodges  h&  afi  supplied  returns  of  thdr 
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income  and  expenditure  during  the  year  1876.  The  amount 
received  in  contributions  was  ;f  522,048,  i6s.— an  average  of 
20s.  6}d.  per  member,  and  the  total  income  was  ;f  683, 650. 
The  expenditure  was  ;f  435, 999,  2s.  4d.,  of  which  jf  3391O63, 
5s.  6d.  was  for  sick  benefits  (average,  13s.  4^d.  per  member), 
and  /"96,93s,  1 6s.  lod.  for  funeral  benefits  (3s.  9|d.  per  mem- 
ber). The  capital  on  hand  on  1st  January  1 87 7  was  ;f  3»933,245, 
14s.  7d.  The  Oddfellcws^  Magazine  is  a  quarterly  publication. 
The  order  is  established  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States,  but  since  1843  the  organisation  in  that  comitry 
has  had  no  connection  with  that  in  Great  Britain.  The  Grand 
Lodge  at  Baltimore  is  the  centre  of  the  American  body,  which 
numbered  on  December  31,  1873,  414,815  lodge  members  and 
80,131  encampment  members.  The  aggregate  relief  granted 
during  1873  was  $1,490,274. 

Ode  (Gr.  bdCf  contracted  from  tunde)^  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  denoted  any  poem  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lyre.  The  great  classic  composers  of  odes  were 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Horace.  Ronsard  (q.  v.),  who  intro- 
duced the  O.  into  modem  poetry,  adopted  Pindar  as  his  model, 
ignoring,  however,  that  poet's  division  into  the  strophe,  anti- 
strophe,  and  epode.  In  present  usage,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
composition  irregular  in  metre,  and  differing  from  a  song  in  its 
greater  length,  and  from  an  epic  in  its  dealing,  not  with  deeds 
and  events,  but  with  the  autlior's  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Among  our  grandest  odes  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Gray,  Shelley,  Coleric^e,  and  Wordsworth. 

O'denkixchen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles  S.W.  of 
Diisseldorf,  on  the  Niers,  a  tributary  of  the  Maas,  has  manu- 
factures of  silks,  half-silks,  woollens,  and  half-woollen  stuffs. 
Pop.  (1875)  7848. 

O'dense  (old  form  Odinsve, '  Odin's  sanctuary '),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen,  situated  on  the  O.  Canal  and  the 
Odenseaa,  3}  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  88  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Copenhagen.  The  old  town  lies  N.,  and  the  new,  called  the 
Albani  quarter,  S.  of  the  river.  The  chief  buildings  of  O.  are 
St.  Knuds  Kirke,  built  1081-93,  burnt  in  the  12th  and  13th  c, 
and  restored  in  1864;  Vor  Frue  (Our  Lady)  Kirke,  12th  c, 
restored  1851-65  ;  St.  Hans  Kirke,  restored  1823-24 ;  the 
castle ;  and  the  town-house.  One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Den- 
mark, O.  owed  its  importance  in  the  middle  ages  (when  it  had 
six  monasteries),  to  Kmg  Knud  IV.,  the  first  Danish  martyr  and 
saint,  killed  here  1086  in  St  Albani  Kirke,  and  buried  in  the 
church  named  after  him,  to  which  many  pilgrimages  were  made. 
O.  was  burned  in  1247,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  National  Diets 
of  1527,  1539,  and  1657.    Pop.  (1870)  16,97a 

O'denwald  (*  Odin's  forest '),  a  wooded  mountain  district  of 
S.  Germany,  in  the  E.  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  40  miles  in  length 
by  24  to  30  in  breadth,  extending  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main  as  a  continuation  of  the  Schwarz-wald.  The  general 
elevation  is  about  1600  feet,  while  the  highest  point,  Winter- 
hauch,  rises  to  2063  feet. 

.  Ode'on  (Gr.  Odeum),  a  Greek  building  in  the  style  of  a 
theatre,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  used  for  rehearsal  of  odes  and  music. 
The  first  O.  was  erected  by  Pericles ;  the  most  splendid  was 
that  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

O^der  (Lat  Viadrus,  Slav.  Odra),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
N.  Germany,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Odergebirge,  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  Moravia,  about  5  miles  from  Olmiitz,  at  a 
height  of  2057  feet  above  the  sea.  After  passing  through  the 
Austrian  province  of  Schlesien,  it  enters  Prussian  Schlesien  at 
Oldersberg,  and  Hows  mainly  N.W.  through  Brandenbuig  and 
Pomerania  to  the  Stettiner  Haff,  from  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Baltic  by  the  Divenow,  Peene,  and  Swine,  inclosing 
the  islands  of  WoUin  and  Usedom.  The  O.  becomes  navigable 
at  Ratibor,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  106  feet ;  at  Oppeln  it  is 
266  feet  wide,  and  at  Breslau  597  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are, 
on  the  right,  the  Klodnitz,  the  Malapane,  rising  in  Poland,  the 
Warthe,  and  the  Ihna  on  the  left,  the  Oppa,  Ohlau,  and  the 
Peene.  The  O.  has  a  length  of  513  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of 
46,920  sq.  miles. 

OdeM'a,  the  most  important  Russian  seaport  and  commercial 
town  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  third  city  of  the  Empire,  is 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  is 
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connected  with  the  former  by  a  canal  commenced  in  1872.  The 
houses  are  built  of  limestone,  with  flat  iron  roofs.  The  finest 
part  of  the  town  stretches  along  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plat- 
form, in  which  the  land  here  terminates,  which  is  sldited  bj  s 
magnificent  promenade  descending  to  the  shore  by  a  spidocs 
stairway.  Good  water  was  first  supplied  to  the  town  in  187417 
an  aqueduct  from  the  Dniester.  O.,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
government  Kherson,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbbhop,  contains  2 
cathedrals,  34  churches,  31  synagogues,  2  monasteries,  and  a  osi- 
versity,  founded  in  186^,  with  an  observatory  attached.  Thenni- 
versity  is  (1877)  ^^  ^^y  institution  of  the  kind  in  S.  Russia,  and 
in  1876  had  43  professors,  252  students,  a  libraiy  of  150,000  voh, 
and  schools  of  nistory,  law,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  ph^sia 
The  harbour  consists  of  three  parts,  one  for  merchantmen,  ooe  for 
war  ships,  and  one  for  vessels  in  quarantine.  The  quick  gnnrth 
of  this  town  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  constractioQ  of  the 
South  Russian  railways,  but  also  to  the  proximity  of  two  large 
navigable  rivers.  It  has  regular  steam  commonication  with  Ccn* 
stantinople,  Galatz,  Tstganroe,  Berdiansk,  Nicolief,  and  Khersoa, 
and  the  trade  with  China  and  Japan  has  received  a  great  impok 
from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  exports  in  1874 
amounted  to  46,977,898  roubles,  of  which  )ths  were  in  wheat ; 
next  in  value  being  wool,  rye,  spirits,  barley,  and  tonup  seel 
The  imports  were  valued  at  42,375,238  roubles,  the  chief  items 
being  cotton,  oil,  coal,  coffee,  tea,  iron,  and  hardware.  In  the  trade 
with  O.  Great  Britain  takes  the  laj^est  part,  180  British  vessels 
having  entered  the  port  in  1873,  with  a  tonnage  of  144,357. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  industries  of  O.  have  increased  io 
importance,  and  now  embrace,  besides  shipbuildii:^  which  tika 
the  most  important  place,  the  manufacture  of  floor,  maccarooi, 
ship  provisions,  ropes,  &c  Pop.  (1873)  162,814,  of  whomaboo! 
6000  were  Germans.  Near  O.  lay  the  ancient  Greek  C0I007  ol 
Udessus,  The  Turks  erected  here  the  fortress  Hadshibei,  in  the 
place  of  which  O.  was  founded  by  the  Vice- Admiral  Joseph  dc 
Ribas,  under  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine  II.  in  1794.  At 
the  conmiencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  steamer  sent  finxa 
Britain  to  take  away  the  British  consul,  having  been  fired  opoo 
by  the  batteries  of  O.,  the  town  was  invested  by  12  British  mea* 
of- war,  and  its  fortifications  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 

Odeypooz'  (Odai^r),  a  native  State  of  ChotaNagpor,  lodis, 
in  political  connection  with  the  Bengal  government  Aica« 
105 1  s(}.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  27,708,  of  whom  73  per  oenL  m 
aboriginal  tribes;  revenue  in  1874-75,  ;£'2762;  tribote,  £sy 
Much  of  the  area  is  jungle.  The  products  are  rice;,  oil*secds 
cotton,  gold,  and  lac.  Gold  is  washed  in  the  rivers,  and  coal  is 
known  to  exist  The  late  Rajah  was  dethroned  in  1S59  fat 
participation  in  the  Mutiny,  and  sent  to  the  Andaman  Iilavk 

Cydin  is  in  Northern  Mythology  (q.  t.)  the  highest  of  the 
gods.  He  rules  over  all,  and  is  called  AUfddr  ('  Father  of  all  l, 
also  Valfodr  ('  Father  of  Battle '),  as  •  they  that  die  in  UttJc  ait 
his  beloved  sons.'  War  is  called  the  sport,  and  the  swoid  the 
fire  of  O.  He  is  the  wisest  of  all,  and  is  described  as  old,  tail 
long-bearded,  and  with  but  one  eye,  having  bartered  the  other 
for  a  drink  of  the  giant  Mimir's  Well  of  Wisdom,  under  ibe 
ash-tree  of  YgdrasiL  In  his  great  hall  in  heaven,  named  VaU* 
skjilf,  roofed  with  figured  gold,  is  the  high  seat  Hhdskjalf,  &taa 
which  O.  can  survey  the  whole  world.  On  his  eight-footed  boK 
Sleipnir  he  rides  thirough  the  air,  clad  in  a  dark  bine  doak,  vuh 
a  helmet  of  gold,  and  luring  his  spear  Gnngnir,  the  work  of  the 
dwarfs.  Wme  is  O.'s  sole  food,  and  the  meat  on  his  table  a 
given  to  his  two  wolves  Geri  and  Frekl  His  two  ravens,  Hog* 
(*  thought '),  and  Munin  (*  memory '),  are  sent  forth  at  daybitti 
to  return  at  eve,  when  they  sit  upon  his  shoolden  and  tell  ^ 
that  they  have  seen  and  heard.  O.  s  attendant  is  named  Hemod 
the  Nimble.  From  O.'s  gold  ring,  Drypnir  (also  made  by  j« 
dwarfs),  drop  every  ninth  night  eight  gold  rings  of  like  weifW- 
O.  was  the  inventor  of  runes.  With  mnch  ado  be  faund  tie 
Skdldmjbd  ('Scalds'  mead'),  which  the  ^mt  Suttonghadhid  n 
a  mountain ;  hence  poetry  is  called  the  Drink  of  0.  and  ol  the 
iEsir  (q.  v.),  and  this  he  and  they  quaff  every  day  from  powtf 
cups  m  his  palace  of  Sokkvabek.  The  name  of  O.  is  \^^ 
in  numy  names  of  places,  as  Odense  (q.  v.),  Odinshoi,  Oasb;a{| 
and  Onsild  in  Denmark,  and  in  Slcsvig  VoDsbtek,  Voosild,  ^ 
Vonsmose.  „ 

Wodan  (Old  Eng.  W6den\  U  the  Low^Gennu*  u^  ''^ 
the  High-Gemum  name  of  the  same  god.  It  is  froo  a  vo? 
meaning  'to  storm'  or  •rave;'  comp.  Old  Eng.  wU,  and  Lo*- 
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Scot  rarumt  vmd^  'mftd.'  The  only  pre-Christian  writxngt  in 
which  Wodan  is  expressly  mentionea  are  the  two  so-odled 
Meiseborg  Poems,  bat  tradition  strongly  testifies  that  the  same 
myths  dastered  round  Wodan  in  Germany  as  round  O.  in  Scan- 
dmiTis.  The  Lord  of  Heaven,  whose  single  eye,  broad-brimmed 
behnet,  and  dark  mantle  symbolised  the  sun,  the  clouds,  and 
the  fimuunent,  was  not  only  the  giver  of  fruitful  seasons,  and  the 
fuidller  of  wishes,  but  inspired  the  poet  and  the  warrior,  and 
was  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  He  was  the  god  of  the  state, 
of  ill  public  business,  laws,  and  solemn  oaths,  and  kings  traced 
to  him  their  origin  and  power.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Uw-Geimans,  identifying  Wodan  with  Mercurius,  translated 
the  Roman  Dks  Mercurius  (Fr.  mercredi^  Ger.  miitwoch)  by 
the  term  f  fWiMM^r/,  which  is  still  preserved  in  our  Wednesday, 
Nmneroas  local  names  attest  the  popularity  of  Wodan's  worship, 
IS,  in  Germany,  Godesberg  {IVodeHesberg)^  Gittdensbeig,  Godens- 
bolt,  and  in  England,  Wednesbury,  Wednesham,  Wansford, 
Wanstrow,  and  Wanstead.  See  references  under  Northern 
Mythology,  also  Bender,  Dk  Deutsche  Ortsuamem  (Siegen, 

Odoa'ctr,  king  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
Scyni,  Edecon,  who  with  Orestes  had  been  despatched  by  Attila 
on  an  embaKy  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (448).  On  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Scyrri  by  the  East  Goths  (463),  O.  led  for  awhile 
a  wandering  life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Novicum,  till,  entering 
the  service  of  the  W^estem  Empire,  he  gained  a  high  rank  in  the 
Imperial  Guards  by  his  courage  and  capacity.  In  476,  with  the 
aid  of  these  mutinous  mercenaries,  he  besi^ed  Pavia,  put  Orestes 
to  death,  and  deposing  his  son  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  himself  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The 
sohmissive  Italians  received  him  without  a  murmur,  but  the 
better  to  establish  his  authority  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Em- 
peror Zeno^  consenting  to  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  universal 
empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  while  requesting  his  own 
iBTcstiture  with  the  title  of  Patrician  and  the  aaministration  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy.  O.'s  fitness  for  his  high  station  was  evinced 
tn  his  respect  for  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects, 
m  his  le-estabUshment  of  the  consulate,  and  enforcement  of  the 
edicts  of  his  predecessors.  Himself  an  Arian,  he  exercised 
tolentioa  towards  the  Catholics ;  and  once  more  he  carried  the 
Roman  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  in  two  successful  campaigns 
ipmi  the  Dalmatians  and  Ruyians  (487).  His  greatness, 
however,  kindled  thejealousy  of  Zeno^  who  supported  Theodoric 
(q.  v.),  king  of  the  East  Goths,  in  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
1:%  (439).  Defeated  at  Aijuileia,  Verona,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adda  (490),  O.  threw  himself  into  Ravenna^  which  he  had 
oade  his  rnidence.  After  a  three  years'  siege  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  partition  of  the  Italian  provinces^  and  six  days 
htter  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet,  March  5,  493.  See  Gibbon's 
l^tilini  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  (chaps,  xxxviil,  xxxix.). 

Odom'0ter  (Gr.  hodos^  'a  way,'  and  meiron^  'a measure'),  a 
«iy  measurer  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  travelled 
over  by  a  wheeled  vehicle.  In  one  form  it  is  designed  for  attach- 
■ncBt  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  in  another  to  be  dragged 
i^tcT  the  vehicle,  or  driven  by  a  pedestrian,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  carriaf;e-wheel  in  the  former  instance,  and  of  the 
*hee!  of  the  machine  itself  in  the  latter,  being  calculated  by  a 
series  of  index  wheels.  A  kind  of  O.  is  described  by  Vitravius. 
la  1550  *  degree  of  the  meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens  was 
■Ottsued  pretty  accurately  by  means  of  an  O.  Butterfidd  in 
England  (1677),  Meynier  in  France  (1724),  and  Hohlfeld  in 
l^nwia  (about  1760)  altered  and  improved  the  construction  of 
^  0.   See  Pedometer. 

ODonneU,  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Count  of  Lucena, 
<inmh  descent,  was  bom  at  Santa  Craz  in  Tenerifie,  12th  Jan. 
I009.  By  1832  he  had  risen  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
"Ccxne  a  declared  partisan  of  Maria  Christina's  regency.  He 
oonpelled  Cabrera  to  raise  the  si^;e  of  Lacena  Qnly  1839), 
'111  was  appointed  lieatenant-generaL  That  vear  he  threw 
n  his  lot  with  the  qneen-mother  and  followed  ner  to  France, 
from  which  be  intri^ned  against  Espartero,  the  r^ent  After 
|he  fill  of  the  latter  m  1843,  !&«  was  nominated  captain«general 
«  Cuba.  In  1845  he  returned  with  an  ample  Ibrtune^  and 
«u  dected  to  the  Senate,  holding  the  post  of  director- 
enoil  of  cavahry  ontil  1851.  He  was  outlawed  for  his 
u^art  in  an  insorrection  (1854),  reinsUted  by  Espartero,  who 
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created  him  a  nuurshal,  and  whom  he  supplanted  by  ceuf  cTAat 
(July  1856).  From  1858  to  1866  he  acted  as  Prime  Minister, 
conducting  in  person  during  that  period  a  war  in  Morocco, 
whose  successful  termination  lifted  him  into  the  highest  rank 
of  the  Spanish  nobility ;  but  in  1866  his  government  was  over- 
thrown  by  Narvaez.    O.  died  in  exile  at  Biarritz,  5th  Nov.  1867. 

O'Don'ovan,  John,  LL.D.,  the  prince  of  Irish  scholars, 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  Atateemore,  in 
the  countvof  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  9th  July  1809.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  historical  department  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  Ireland,  and  was  employed  to  examine  Irish 
MSS.  and  gather  local  information,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
orthography  of  places  on  the  ordnance  maps.  O.  was  also  con- 
joinea  ^th  O'Cuny  (q.  v.)  in  the  transcription  and  trandation 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  (q.  v.).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Irish  Language  in  Queen's  College,  BeHast  He  died  at 
Dublin,  9th  Decem&r  1861.  No  Irish  scholar  has  equalled  O. 
in  the  amplitude  and  accuracy  of  his  philological  and  historical 
knowledge  of  the  national  language  ;  his  topographical  erudition 
was  also  immense.  His  most  important  works  are  his  Grammar 
of  the  Irish  Language  (1845),  and  his  edition  of  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Mcuters  (2d  ed.  1856),  besides  which,  however,  he 
edited  several  very  interesting  volumes  for  the  Irish  Archaoiogical 
and  Celtic  Society, 

Odon'tophore,  the  name  given  to  the  dental  apparatus 
characteristic  of  the  highest  classes  of  MoUusca  {Pteropoda^  Gas- 
teropoda, and  Cephalopoda),  which  are  hence  collectively  named 
Odontophora,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lamellibranchiata  in 
which  no  O.  is  developed.  The  O.  is  often  named  the  '  tongne' 
of  Molluscs.  It  consists  of  ^cartilaginous  skeleton,  of  a  raaula 
or  lingucd  ribbon  armed  with  flinty  teeth,  and  which  is  gradually 
reproduced  from  behind  as  it  is  worn  away  by  the  friction  in 
front ;  and  of  the  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  radula  is  moved 
like  a  chain-saw,  and  thus  rasps  down  the  food  on  whidi  the 
animal  subsists. 

CBcodoma,  a  well-known  genus  of  the  Ant  (a.  v.),  celebrated 
for  their  intelligent  habits.  The  species  are  abundant  in  America. 
(E.  Mexicana  is  common  on  the  (^ulf  coast  of  Mexico ;  (E,  cepha* 
lotes  and  CE,  sexdentata  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  BraziL 
The  CE.  are  popularly  termed  '  leaf-cutters.  They  cut  and  trans* 
port  leaves  to  great  distances.  They  build  very  large  nests, 
occupying  a  suriaoe  lre(}uently  of  many  square  yurds.  A  large 
tree  may  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  a  single  night  by  these  insects, 
who  are  also  known  to  tunnel  beneath  rivers  and  streams  when 
occasion  requires. 

GBooIainpa'diufl,  Johann  (orig.  Ger.  Heuss^  or  Huss* 
gen),  a  German  Reformer,  was  bom  at  Weinsberg,  wirtembei^g, 
1482.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had 
begun  at  Bologna,  he  studied  theology  at  Heidelbei^,  Greek  at 
Tiibingen  and  Stuttgart  under  Melanchthon  and  Reuchlin,  and 
Hebrew  at  Heidelber|r  under  a  convert«l  Tew  Adriani,  and 
became  a  priest  While  preacher  in  the  Minster  at  Basel  he 
assisted  Erasmus  with  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  He 
beoune  a  monk  in  1520,  but  being  soon  infected  with  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  he  escaped  from  the  convent  and  retumed  to  Basel 
(1522),  where  he  joined  the  Reformers,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  a  preacher  and  professor  of  theology.  He  died  ist  Decem- 
ber 1 53 1.  CE.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lather  and  Carlstadt  regarding  the  Real  Presence  (q.  v.), 
having  published  his  views  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Swabia, 
entitled  '  A  Genuine  Exposition  of  the  Words  of  our  Lord — 
This  is  my  body.'  Like  Zwinglius  he  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  mere  symbols,  but  differed  from  Zwinglius,  who 
regarded  the  word  is  as  equivalent  to  '  represents,'  in  regarding 
iody  as  used  by  metonymy  for  '  symbol  of  my  body.'  His  other 
works  were  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  of  considerable  value  owing  to  his  philological  and 
Patristic  knowledge.  See  Herzog's  Das  Zeien  des  Joh.  (Ekolam* 
Padius  (Basel,  2  vols.  1843),  and  the  later  biography  of  Hagen- 
bach  (Elberb.  1859). 

CKcnmen'ical.    See  Ecumenical. 

GBde'^sia  (Gr. '  a  swelline ')  is  caused  by  the  efTusion  or  infiltra* 
tion  of  serum  into  the  cellalar  or  areohir  structures.  O.  may  also 
occur  in  the  sabmnoous  and  subserous  cellular  tissues  of  the  paren- 
chymatoofl  viscenu  O.  is  not  a  distinct  disease^  but  a  symptom  of  a 
great  variety  of  diieases^  and  the  gravity  of  the  symptom  depends 
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very  much  upon  the  locality  of  the  disease;  thus  O.  of  the 
plottis  may  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time.  Active  O.,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common  form,  is  associated  with  an  inflammatory 
action  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  peculiarly  well-marked  in 
erysipelas,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Passive  O.  de- 
pends on  impeded  venous  circulation,  due  to  obstruction  or  ob- 
literation of  one  or  more  veins,  and  may  result  in  a  variety  of 
local  symptoms,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
give  rise  to  distinct  local  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of  O.  is 
often  commensurate  with  the  danger  which  exists.  O.  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  interruption  of  the  venous  circulation  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  gravid  uterus  and  abdominal  tumours. 


^ 


I'denburg  (Hung.  Sopr6ny,  Lat.  Sempronium),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  towns  in  Hungary,  37  miles  S.E.  of 
Vienna  by  rail,  is  situated  among  the  spurs  of  the  Leitha  moun- 
tains, on  the  Ilka,  a  branch  of  the  Raab,  and  two  miles  W.  of 
the  Neusiedler  See.  It  has  three  large  churches,  several  monas- 
teries, and  a  theatre.  The  town  watch-tower  is  reckoned  the 
highest  in  Hungary.  Cloth,  sugar,  and  preserved  fruit  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  district  one  of  the  finest  wines  of 
Hungary  is  made.  The  coal  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  Brenn- 
berg  forms  also  an  article  of  trade  in  the  town,  whose  annual 
cattle  markets  are  much  resorted  to.     Pop.  (1869)  21,108. 

CETdipuB  (Gr.  oufed,  *  I  swell,*  and  pous,  '  foot'),  in  the  Greek 
myth  was  the  son  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  and  Jocaste,  who, 
to  avert  an  oracle  that  their  child  should  some  day  slay  the  father 
and  commit  incest  with  the  mother,  pierced  his  feet  and  exposed 
him  on  Mount  Cithseron.  Found  by  a  shepherd,  he  was  brought 
to  Corinth,  to  the  palace  of  Polybus  and  Merope,  who  reared  him 
as  their  own  child  till  he  had  grown  a  man.  But  the  stigma  of 
his  unknown  origin  affixing  itself  to  his  name,  he  repaired  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  its  truth,  and  there  received  the  selfsame 
answer  that  had  affrighted  his  true  parents.  Applying  it,  how- 
ever, to  Polybus  and  Merope,  he  determined  never  more  to  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  and  on  the  way  to  Daulis  fell  in  with  Laius.  A 
scufHe  arose,  and  O.  slew  his  father,  thus  working  out  the  first 
part  of  the  doom.  Shortly  after,  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  (q.  v.), 
who  killed  all  who  failed  to  solve  her  riddles,  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  that  her  vanquisher  should  receive  the  hand  of 
Jocaste.  O.  fulfilled  the  task,  and  wedding  his  mother  became 
by  her  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Polyneices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene. 
A  pestilence  fell  upon  the  land,  that  should  only  cease,  said  the 
oracle,  on  the  expulsion  of  Laius'  murderer.  Him,  with  tragic 
irony,  O.  solemnly  cursed,  and  straightway  learnt  from  the  seer 
Teiresias  that  he  was  himself  the  man.  Thereupon  Jocaste 
hanged  herself  and  O.  put  out  his  eyes.  There  are  varying 
traditions  as  to  his  later  fate— one,  that  forthwith  expelled  by 
his  son  and  brother-in-law  Cleon,  he  fled  with  Antigone  to 
Attica;  another,  that  he  was  first  imprisoned  at  Thebes,  and 
only  banished  by  Cleon  after  hb  sons  had  fallen  by  one  another's 
hands,  and  that  coming  to  Colonus  in  Attica,  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Theseus  and  finally  translated  from  this  earth  by  the 
Eumenides.  The  myth  of  O.  and  his  descendants  has  formed  the 
theme  of  tragedies  by  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Seneca, 
Comeille,  and  Voltaire.  By  comparative  mythologists  O.  has 
been  compared  with  Indra,  the  slayer  of  Dahan&  and  the  Night 
who  gave  him  birth,  and  the  Sphinx  with  Python  or  Fafnir,  the 
winter  dragon  of  Northern  mythology.  See  Schneidewin's  Die 
Sage  vom  O,  (Gott.  1852);  and  Breal's  Le  Mythe  dCEdipe  (Par. 
1863). 

(Ehl'exiBChllig^er,  Adam  Gottlob,  the  prince  of  Danish 
poets,  was  born  14th  November  1779  at  Vesterbro,  near  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  father  was  steward  of  the  king's  summer  palace. 
Forsaking  the  stage,  which  he  had  first  chosen  as  a  profession,  he 
spent  his  twentieth  year  in  the  study  of  law  under  A.  S.  Oersted, 
and  during  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  by  the  English  fleet  under 
Nelson,  2d  April  1801,  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  student- 
corps.  From  this  time  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  literatures  and  languages  of  Scandinavia.  In  1803  O. 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  his  genius  in  a  collection  of  Digte 
(Copenh.),  which  were  followed  in  1805  by  Poetiske  Skrifter  (2 
vols.  ibid\  the  latter  containing  the  charming  Eastern  tale 
Aladin  (Ger.  trans,  by  O.,  Amst.  1808)  and  the  tragedy  Hakon 
Jar  I  (Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lascelles,  1874).  Aided  by  a  royal 
stipend  from  the  government,  O.  visited  in  1805  Berlin,  Dres- 
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den,  Weimar,  and  other  German  cities,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Wieland,  Jean  Paul,  Tieck, 
and  Goethe,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
dramas,  Palnaioke  (Copenh.  1809)  and  Axel  og  Valdhrg  (ikJ. 
1 810).  After  residing  a  few  months  with  Mme.  de  SI2B.  tt 
Coppet,  in  Switzerland,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote 
the  drama  Corregio  {ibid,  181 1 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  ^Lirtm^ 
Lond.  1854).  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1809  0.  'vzs 
appointed  professor  of  esthetics  at  the  university.  The  contro 
versy  between  the  new  romantic  school,  which  recognised  0.  ai 
its  leader,  and  the  older  spirit  of  classicism  gradually  aowsetiled 
into  a  personal  contest  between  Baggesen  (q.  ▼.)  and  0.,  vhich 
lasted  till  the  former  left  Denmark  in  182a  To  this  period  beloDg 
some  of  O.'s  greatest  poems,  Nelge  (1814),  Hroars  Sa»a  (1817), 
and  Nordens  Guder  (1819),  a  cycle  of  ballads  on  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian gods,  translated  into  English  by  W.  £.  Ftye  in  1845. 
In  181 7-1 8  he  went  on  a  second  tour  through  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  published  his  impressions,  Reisefortalt  i  Breve  til  mil  Hkh 
(2  vols.  Copenh.).  He  died  at  Copenhagen,  20th  January  185a 
In  his  later  years  O.'s  renown  nlled  sJl  Scandinavia.  To  hi» 
countrymen  his  name  was  as  precious  as  that  of  Goethe  to  the 
Germans,  and  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  calami^r*  His 
dramas  and  poems  are  marked  by  originality  and  force  of  imagi- 
nation; his  lyrics  are  unsurpassed  for  harmony  and  sweetness. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Tragedier  was  published  by  himself  (10 
vols.  1831-38  ;  edition  de luxe^  10  vols.  1849),  also  Qi\i^  Dieter- 
varker  (10  vols.  183$  ;  edition  de  luxe^  2J  vols.  1851-52).  0. 
executed  a  German  translation  (4  vols.  Leips.  1822-23),  ^  ^'^' 
berg*s  Comedies^  and  twice  issued  German  translations  of  his  own 
works  (18  vols.  Breslau,  1829-30 ;  and  21  vols,  ibid,  1839),  which 
include  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  an  interesting  autobiography.  Tlie  fint 
complete  edition  of  his  Samlede  Varker  (38  vols.)  appeared 
184S-52;  the  latter  of  these  years  also  saw  the  publication  of 
his  Lyrishe  Digte,  Romaneer,  og  Ballader,  in  5  vols.  A  cooulete 
critical  edition  of  his  Poetiska  Skrifter  was  edited  by  liebenx!]^ 
(32  vols.  Copenh.  1857-65).  See  0.*s  Lebenserinnerun^m  (4 
vols.  Leips.,  1 850-1),  and  Deumier,  O.,  le  PoHe  tiati^mal  dn 
Dammark  (Par.  1854). 

GBil-de-Boeuf  (Fr.  '  bull's  eye  \  a  small  round  or  otsI  win* 
dow,  gave  name  to  an  ante-chamber  in  Louis  XIV.'s  palace  at 
VersaUles,  which  communicated  with  the  royal  apartment  by 
such  an  opening  in  the  frieze.  The  xu^xmt  fastes  or  contts  de  ro.- 
de-B,  was  extended  from  the  gossip  of  the  courtien  in  waiiing 
to  scandal  generally. 

CBland,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  ofT  the  S.E.  coast  of  Swedoi, 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Kalmar  Sound,  which  ii 
about  10  miles  broad.  The  island  is  92  miles  from  O.  Point  in  the 
N.  to  the  Bjomnabben  in  the  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5 
miles,  and  an  area  of  530  sq.  miles.  The  land,  which  is  bat  spirsdv 
covered  with  soil,  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture  ground  by  the  inhibi- 
tants,  though  crops  are  also  grown  to  a  snuJl  extent  Alum  is 
obtained  and  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  alongthe  centre 
of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  low  ridge  called  the  Alwar  HilK 
there  are  numerous  windmills.  The  capital  Boxgholm  (pop.  8:9) 
was  founded  in  181 7  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  casUe  of  that  name. 
O.  is  chiefly  inhabited  along  the  western  coast,  which  is  skmed 
by  the  only  highway  that  traverses  the  island.    Pop.  45iOoa 

OelB,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  kA 
bank  of  the  Oelse,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Breslau  by  nuL  It  has  ibor 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  large  castle  with  old  fortific&t:o(& 
The  manufacture  of  flax  and  cloth  is  carried  on.  Pop.  {\^'^ 
8856. 

CBnan'thic  Acid  (CrHuO,)  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  (i^ 
structive  distillation  of  Castor  Oil  (q.  v.).  The  conespoodia? 
aldehyd  (C7H14O),  or  eenanthole^  also  results  from  the  same  open* 
tion.  If  castor  oil  be  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  the  cenantb: 
compounds  do  not  appear,  but  instead  capiyiic  alcohol  (C|Hi»0> 
is  obtained.  CEnanthic  alcohol  (C^Hu6)  belongs  to  the  lens 
of  primary  alcohols,  the  corresponaing  adds  of  which  fom  t& 
homologous  series  known  as  Hiba  fatty  acid  stries. 

CBnothe'ra,  a  genus  of  Onagraceee  (q.  t.)  prindnaQy  oxsA- 
ing  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  liuge  yeUov, 
red,  or  purple  flowers,  petals  four,  stamens  dgh^  oraiy  four* 
celled,  capsule  usually  splitting  when  mature  into  four  raivei 
There  are  fully  100  species,  anc^  with  the  escepUon  of  one  ^*^ 
in  Tasmania,  all  are  natives  of  America,     O,  biemms,  or  the 
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creDing  primrose^  so  called  fixttn  its  primrose-yellow  flowers 
opening  at  snsset,  is  often  seen  iit  gardens ;  it  has  also  escaped 
(irom  oDtivation  or  been  accidentally  introduced,  and  has  estab- 
lished iUelf  as  a  weed  in  variooa  places.  In  Germany  it  is 
Rova  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  wKich  are  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Varions  other  spedes  from  California  and  Oregon  are  also  grown 
in  giidens  as  ornamental  out-door  plants,  /^.,  O,  caspUosus^  with 
fngnmt  white  flowers  3i  inches  acrois  when  expanded,  and  O, 
griidi/lara,  which  is  perhaps  the  laq^fst  flowered  and  prettiest 
oember  of  the  genus. 

(8x61110,  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  Sweden,  and  capital 
of  a  Ian  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  pn  the  Svart-£lf  where 
it  esters  the  western  end  of  the  Hjelmar  lake.  It  has  a  fine 
durds,  a  beautiful  council-house,  before  which  stands  the  statue 
of  the  hero  En^lbrecht,  and  an  old  castle  founded  by  Blrger 
Jar!  00  a  small  island.  Carpets  and  woollen  goods  are  the  chief 
inaiHiiactnres,  and  there  are  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines  in  the 
oeighboarhood.  Formerly  O.  was  of  political  importance, 
bariog  on  several  occasions  been  chosen  as  the  seat  ot  govern- 
ment by  the  Swedish  kings.  Fifteen  parliaments  have  been 
bdd  here,  at  one  of  which,  in  1540,  the  throne  was  declared 
hereditary,  and  at  another,  in  1814,  Bexnadotte  was  chosen  king 
of  Sweden.    Pop.  (1875)  10^193. 

Osz^ftad,  Hans  Ghristiazi,  a  celebrated  Danish  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Rndkjobing,  in  the  island  of  lAUgeland,  August  14, 
1777.  He  entered  Copenhagen  University  in  1794,  studied 
medicine  and  chemistry,  and  at  the  same  time  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1800  he  became  assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Pans,  which  he  visited  as  holder  of  a 
trtrellin^  scholarship,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  Professor  of 
Phjsics  m  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1819  he  made  the 
great  ducovery  which  has  placed  him  among  the  nrst  of  experi- 
mental investigators — the  discovery,  namely,  of  the  action  of  an 
electric  current  upon  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental fiftct  of  electro-magnetism  (see  Electricity),  which  has 
unoe  received  such  an  impulse  from  Ampere  and  Faraday.  The 
accoont  of  his  discovery  is  given  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Ex- 
ferimiHia  eirca  Efficaciam  Conftictus  EUctriciin  Acum  Magneii* 
^M  (1820).  In  1829  he  became  director  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies,  receiving  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  and  Institute  of  Paris  the  Copley  Medal 
ud  the  mathematical  prize  respectively  for  his  grnit  electro- 
nagnetic  discovery.  His  constant  endeavour  was  to  bring 
sdenoe  within  the  reach  of  the  i)eople,  and  to  this  end  he 
(mbliahed  numerons  works,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  An» 
tukt  der  Chemischr  Naiurgeutu  (1812) ;  Naturldrens  Mechanski 
Oed  (1844) ;  Aandm  i  Naturm  (1850^  £ng.  trans,  in  Bohn*8 
'Scientific  library'};  Die NatufwisunschaH  in  ihnm  Verhdlt- 

nisuturDkhtkumttmdR€ligicn{i%So)'f  JjU Naturwissenschaft 
tmidk  GtistakOdung  (1850).  Most  of  his  works  are  translated 
ioto  German,  and  he  himself  wrote  both  German  and  French 
with  great  facility,  as  evidenced  by  his  memoirs  in  Poggendorfs 
Annaltn,  O.  died  at  Copenhagen,  March  9,  1851.  See  Moller, 
O.V  Ckarakter  und  Le^en  (185 1),  and  a  biography  by  Hauch 
and  Forchhammer  (German  traiaslation,  1853). 

Oi'iel,  an  island  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  forming  part  of  the 
||>veranient  of  Livonia,  and  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the 
Bsy  of  Riga.  It  is  45  miles  long  wiUi  an  average  breadth  of  25 
iniles.  Area  I2cx>  sq.  miles ;  pK)p.  46,00a  The  soil  is  rocky ; 
bat  in  some  places  grain  is  raised  and  good  pasture  land  ob- 
ttined.  Seal  fisheries  are  also  carried  on.  The  only  town  is 
Aiessburg  (3378)  on  the  S.E.  coast  O.  ancientlv  belonged  to 
ue  Danes,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1045.  In  1721 
it  fuully  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  along  with  Livonia. 

&oph'agiis  (Gr.  'the  food-passage')  is  the  name  given  to 
tbc  'gullet'  or  canal  extending  from  the  pharynx^  or  back 
part  rf  the  mouth  to  the  Stomach  (q.  v.).  In  shape  the  O.  is 
umou  cylindrical,  and  m  length  it  measures  from  9  to  10  inches. 
Its  upper  level  in  the  neck  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  It  enters  and  passes  through  the  thorax  or 
chest-cavity,  pierces  the  diafhragm  or  midriffltxi^  merges  into 
the  stomach,  dose  below  the  latter  muscle.  In  structure  the 
(Hultt  is  composed  of  three  layers.  The  external  layer  is  the 
musaUar  msf,  which  is  itself  divided  into  an  external  and 
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internal  portion.  The  external  muscles  of  the  O.  run  longi- 
tudinally, the  internal  fibres  being  circular.  The  suhimucus 
coat  forms  the  middle  layer  of  the  gullet,  and  consists  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres, 
and  supporting  nerves  and  bloodvessds.  The  former  are 
given  on  from  the  pneumogastric  trunks,  and  the  latter  from 
the  inferior  thyroid  lurtery,  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  lines  the  interior  of 
the  gullet  When  the  guUet  is  at  rest,  this  coat  exhibits  longi- 
tudinal rugm  or  folds.  This  layer  is  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of 
squamous  or  pavement  epithelium^  whilst  papillae  project 
from  its  surface,  and  small  racemose  (mucous)  glands  open  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tube.  The  deep  layer  of  this  mucous 
coat  consists  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  arranged  longitudinally, 
this  layer  being  named  the  muscularis  mucosa. 

Diseases  of  the  O, — ^This  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
liable  to  a  considerable  number  of  morbid  changes,  and  all  the 
diseases  thereof  have  a  tendency  to  occlude  its  passage,  and 
hence  are  commonlv  described  as  strictures  of  it.  (Esophagitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  may  be  idiopathic,  but  it 
is  generally  caused  by  hot,  irritating,  or  caustic  substances,  and 
sometimes  by  direct  violence.  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  one 
of  the  most  terrible  diseases  with  which  man  is  afflicted,  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  several  distinct  conditions ;  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  cicatrices  after  injury,  pressure  occasioned  by 
neighbouring  tumours,  thickening  or  contraction  of  its  waUs,  or 
lastly,  and  most  frequently,  cancerous  affections  of  the  tube. 
The  synriptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oesopha^s  are  dysphagia  and 
emaciation,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  various 
forms  from  each  other.  The  malignant  differs  from  the  irmocent 
by  generally  occurring  later  in  life ;  by  the  general  cachexia ;  by 
the  implication  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the  larynx,  and  neigh- 
bouring organs.  Obstruction  from  a  tumour  is  generally  causied 
by  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  may  be  as- 
certained by  passing  a  bougie,  and  if  it  be  cicatricial  the  cicatrix 
may  be  divided  by  either  external  or  internal  incision.  Billroth 
has  attempted  the  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  deposit  in  the  ceso- 
phagus,  but  the  operation  is  not  usually  regarded  as  justifiable. 
The  iNLSsage  may  sometimes  be  kept  open  by  means  of  bougies, 
and  failing  this,  no  means  of  support  can  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  except  by  the  operation  of  Gastrotomy  (q.  v.). 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  tne  oesophagus  usually  occurs  in  hysterical 
women.    The  dysphagia  in  such  cases  is  not  constant,  and  fre- 

?uently  there  is  less  cufficulty  in  taking  solids  than  fluids.  Sir 
.  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  in 
man^  of  these  cases  be  analogous  to  that  m  stammering,  viz.,  an 
inability  from  mental  causes  to  co-ordinate  the  various  muscular 
actions  which  are  necessary  to  deglutition.  Such  cases  require 
judicious  management  more  than  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
It  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a  cotijgenital  defect  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  tube  contracting  into  an  impervious  muscular 
cord,  or  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac.  In  sucn  cases,  the  child 
dies  from  inanition  in  from  the  third  to  the  twelfUi  day. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  are  frequently  a  cause  of 
trouble  and  pain,  and  often  of  mat  danger.  A  pin,  a  small 
bone,  or  a  bnstle  may  be  hidden  behind  the  arches  of  the  fauces, 
or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  Large  bodies  are  generally 
arrested  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  they  may  pass  lower. 
When  a  large  mass  rests  above  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the 
larynx,  it  must  be  displaced  at  once,  or  instant  death  results ;  but 
when  lodged  in  the  oesopha^  there  is  no  such  urgent  danger. 
The  first  point  is  to  ascertam,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  size  and 
shape  of  tne  substance  impacted  and  its  position  in  the  gullet,  so 
as  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  pushed  down  into  the 
stomach  or  extracted.  Extraction  may  oe  accomplished  with 
the  long  oesophagus  forceps,  by  a  blunt  hook  at  the  end  of  a 
probang,  or  by  the  horse-hair  probong.  This  instrument  con- 
tains a  skein  of  horse-hair  inserted  near  its  extremity,  which  is 
dilated  by  pulling  its  handle  out  It  is  useful  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  coins,  bones,  &&,  which  are  lodged  but 
do  not  entirely  obstruct  the  tube.  There  are  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, in  whidi  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  foreign  body 
and  remove  it  at  once. 

OBn'tridBO,  a  family  of  Diptera  (q.  v.)  or  Flies,  including  the 
'  bot,'  or  '  breeze-flies.  The  Dody  is  stout  and  hairy,  the  mouth- 
opening  small,  and  the  mouth-organs  rudimentary.  The  larvae 
are  thick,  fleshy,  footless  grubs,  composed  of  eleven  segments. 
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The  O.  deposit  their  larvae  under  the  skin,  or  within  the  bodies 
of  animals — the  'sheep  bot-fly'  {(Estrus  ovis)  depositing  her 
larvae  within  the  sinuses  or  spaces  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the 
sheep,  to  which  it  gains  access  through  the  nostrils.  Gastrophilus 
equi  or  horse  bot-fly,  is  of  pale  yellow  colour,  banded  with  black 
on  the  chest.  Its  eggs,  deposited  on  the  skin  of  the  horse,  are 
licked  off"  by  that  animal,  and  live  within  the  horse's  stomach 
and  intestines  from  May  till  October,  when  they  are  ejected  along 
with  foecal  matter.  Hypoderma  bovis  or  ox  bot-fly,  has  larvae 
which  live  in  the  worbles  or  tumours  found  in  the  backs  of  cattle. 

OfPa,  King  of  Mercia,  began  to  reign  about  757  a.d.  He 
immediately  set  himself  to  deal  with  the  troublesome  Welsh  on 
his  western  border,  beating  them  back  from  Hereford,  and 
forcing  the  King  of  Powys  from  his  capital,  which  changed 
its  name  from  Pengwem  to  Scrobbcsbyryg  (*the  town  in  the 
scrub  ;  *  mod.  Shrewsbury).  This  position  he  maintained  by 
planting  settlements  of  English  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  He 
likewise  asserted  his  lordship  over  Kent  and  Wessex,  and  raised 
Mercia  to  a  position  of  such  importance  as  to  incur  the  serious 
jealousy  of  Karl  the  Great,  by  whose  intrigues,  when  O.  died  in 
795»  it  was  speedily  reduced  to  insignificance.  O.  was  a  skilful 
soldier  and  a  wise  king,  as  the  code  of  Mercian  laws  which 
bears  his  name  testifies ;  but  tradition  lays  to  his  charge  some 
acts  of  revolting  cruelty.  See  Green's  History  of  tlu  English 
People  (new  and  enlarged  ed.  1877). 

Offds  Dike  was  a  ditch  and  rampart  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Severn,  built  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  marauding  Welsh  within  their 
own  country, 

OfTenbacli,  a  town  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany,  lies  in 
a  level  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  connected 
with  Hanau,  Frankfurt,  Mainz,  and  Darmstadt  by  rail.  It  con- 
tains an  old  castle,  $  churches,  and  i  synagogue.  The  important 
industries  of  O.,  which  owe  their  growth  largely  to  the  influence 
of  French  emigration,  embrace  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
cast-iron  and  plated  goods,  jewellery,  chemicals,  carriages,  wax- 
cloth, leather,  tobacco,  hats,  &c.     Pop.  (1875)  26,008. 

Offenbach,  Jacques,  a  popular  composer  of  light  music, 
born  of  a  Jewish  family  at  Koln,  20th  July  1822,  studied 
music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  became  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1847.  In  1855  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  ThS&ire  des  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
His  Orphee  aux  Enfers  (1859)  was  an  unbounded  success,  and 
is  in  many  respects  his  best  work.  On  its  revival  under  his 
management  with  additional  music  at  the  Gaiete  in  1874  it 
ran  for  500  nights.  His  very  numerous  operas-bouffes  include 
J^  Belle  Hilhie  (1864),  Barbe  Bleu  (1866),  the  enormously 
popular  Grande  Duchesse  (1867),  La  Perichole  (1868),  Les 
Brigands  (1869),  Genevieve  de  Brabant ^  Le  Roi  Carotie  {iZ'jz)^ 
La  Jolie  Parfumeuse  (1873),  Bagatelle  (1874),  Le  Voyage  dans 
la  Lune  (1875),  ^^d  Madame  VArchiduc  (1876),  most  of  which 
have  obtained  high  popularity  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France.  Though  he  has  never  attempted  high  art,  he  cannot 
be  denied  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sparkling 
and  graceful  melody. 

Offer  and  Proni'lse.  An  offer  is  not  binding  on  him  who 
makes  it  until  it  is  accepted.  A  promise  is  not  binding  on  the 
promiser  by  English  law  unless  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  no  verbal  promise  is  sufficient 
to  ground  an  action,  without  at  least  some  note  or  memorandum 
of  the  matter  signed  by  the  promiser,  or  by  some  one  authorised 
by  him,  in  the  following  cases  :  where  an  executor  or  admini- 
strator promises  to  meet  out  of  his  own  estate  a  claim  for 
damage  on  the  estate  for  which  he  is  executor  or  administrator ; 
when  a  man  undertakes  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another,  and  in  this  case  even  a  written  promise  was 
formerly  void,  unless  a  good  consideration  was  specified  in  the 
writing,  but  this  was  altered  by  19  &  20  V.  c.  97;  when  an 
agreement  is  made  in  consideration  of  marriage ;  where  any 
contract  or  sale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or 
of  any  interest  in  these  ;  and  when  there  is  any  agreement  that 
is  not  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entering  into 
it.  The  statute  requires  not  merely  that  the  bare  promise  be  in 
writing,  but  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  consideration 
be  stated  in  writing.  The  third  clause  does  not  include  mutual 
promises  to  marry.  An  offer  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  accepted 
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at  any  time,  if  not  withdrawn,  unless  a  time  be  specified  for  ac- 
ceptance. But  in  mercantile  affairs  there  is  an  implied  condition 
in  an  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  that  it  be  accepted  without  andae 
delay.  An  offer  bearing  that  an  answer  is  expected  in  coarse  of 
post  is  not  binding  after  the  arrival  of  that  post  without  an  ac' 
ceptance.  In  Scotland  a  promise  is  binding  on  the  promiser 
though  given  without  consideration,  if  deliberately  and  seriousi; 
made.  See  Marriage  Law.  Suppose  A  offer  to  sell  B  Any- 
thing, say  a  horse,  at  a  given  price,  and  B  promises  to  consider 
for  a  specified  time,  or  to  examine  the  horve  on  a  given  day,  ii*«u 
A  sells  the  horse  while  B  is  considering,  or  before  he  has  ex- 
amined the  horse,  it  seems  that  by  English  law  A  is  entitled  to 
sell  because  he  has  had  no  legal  consideration  for  waiting,  in 
Scotland  he  would  have  been  lx)und  to  wait    See  Contkact. 

Offering.    See  First-Fruits  and  Sacrifice. 

Offertory  (Lat  Offertorium)^  is  that  part  of  the  Eocharistic 
service  in  which  the  people  make  their  offerings  to  God.  In  tlie 
ancient  Church  it  was  the  practice  for  all  communicants  who  bad 
the  means  to  make  oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  and  sometime^ 
other  things,  at  the  altar,  out  of  which  the  clcmcnti  for  mc 
Eucharist  were  taken,  the  surplus  being  devoted  to  a  common 
feast  (cf,  I  Cor.  xi.  21),  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  support  of  tiic 
poor  and  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  the  people's  offering  were 
made,  and  bread  and  wine  were  set  apart  for  the  Eucharist,  33 
elaborate  service  followed,  which  is  clescribed  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  After  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  mercjcs, 
and  particularly  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Christ,  a 
form  of  Consecration  was  used,  consisting  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  with  prayers  that  God  would  send  His  Holy  Sj?int 
upon  the  gifts  and  ooake  them  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  *  would  receive  the  gift  that  was  thea 
offered  to  him  to  his  altar  in  heaven,  as  a  sweet-sracllm; 
savour,  by  the  mediation  of  his  Christ*  In  the  Anglian 
Liturgy  the  O.  begins  with  the  verses  appointed  to  be  read 
while  the  alms  are  being  collected.  The  prayer  offered  in 
presenting  the  alms  is  sometimes  called  the  first  or  lesser  obla- 
tion, and  the  prayer  of  self-consecration  after  receiving  the 
Eucharist,  the  second  or  greater. 

Office  (Lat.  Officium\  in  the  eariy  Church,  like  Maa  (q.  t.V 
order,  &c.,  meant  divine  worship  and  also  the  book  containing  the 
method  for  the  regular  performance  of  it.  O.  is  thus  the  fxm 
of  divine  service  appointed  in  the  Breviary  (q.  v.)  to  be  nscJ 
daily  as  distinguished  from  the  Liturgy  (q.  ▼.) ;  that  is,  the 
Psalms,  Lessons,  Prayers,  and  Hymns  which  form  lie  Can- 
onical Hours  (q.  v.). 

Officers,  Military  and  Na'vaL  Descriptions  of  the  van- 
ous  grades  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service  will  be  foasj 
under  their  respective  headings.  Officers  enter  the  anny  i* 
sub-lieutenants  under  various  regulations  and  subject  to  certiiD 
examinations,  and  obtain  promotions  in  consideratioo  of  service 
and  the  passing  of  examinations.  The  combatant  oflkers  m  1 
regiment  consist  of  sub-lieutenants,  lieutenants,  captains,  maiors 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  colonels,  the  last  three  being  ne.>.- 
officers.  The  highest  rank  in  the  British  aimy  is  that  of  bcU- 
marshal,  next  to  which  come  various  grades  of  gencnJs.  Noa- 
combatant  officers  include  paymasters,  surgeon-majoTS,  snrgtoiu, 
and  veterinary  surgeons.  The  principal  dasses  of  officers  m  i^< 
navy  are  sub-lieutenants,  lieutenants,  commandei^  captaias. 
and  the  three  ranks  of  admirals.  Boatswains,  carpenters,  aB«j 
gunners  (warrant  officers) ;  and  a  superior  class  of  artificcn  aw 
seamen  (known  as  petty  officers)  corresponding  somewhat  ^ 
noncommissioned  officers  in  the  army. 

Offices,  Sale  of  Public  The  buying  or  seUing  of  puKu 
offices  has  been  considered  as  an  offence  indictable  at  comm'" 
law.  By  5  &  6  E.  c.  16,  if  any  person  bargain  to  sell  any  oir^t 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  rcvenne,  tf 
loses  his  right  of  nomination  to  that  office.  And  the  p<r>^ 
offering  to  purchase  the  office  is  disqualified  from  holduu:  ^ 
The  Act  did  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  a^-^y 
for  prices  fixed  by  the  Queen's  regulations.  Its  provisions  lu« 
been  extended  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland,  and  to  all  onice  - 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  principal  offices  of  any  ^'^ 
ment  of  the  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  m  «>« 
Colonies,  by  49  G.  III.  c,  126. 

Official  Assignee.    See  B.\NKRi7FTcy. 
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Qfllfli^iAl  Flants  (Lat.  officinal  's  sliop*),  are  those  plants 
which  have  a  pboe  in  the  phannacopceia,  and  are  therefore  sold 
bf  apothecaries  and  druggists.  Many  medicinal  plants  have 
similar  properties,  but  only  those  which  appear  in  Uie  phanna- 
oopcKias  are  called  O.  P.    See  Medicinal  Plants. 

(MTaetk  or  8et-o£^  in  Architectnre,  the  part  of  a  wall  left 
bare  when  the  portion  above  it  suddenly  diminishes  in  thickness. 
O&ets  are  sometimes  covered  bj  projecting  mouldings.  In 
dsssical  architecture  they  are  horizontal  and  plain,  in  Gothic 
th^  slope  and  have  a  projecting  drip. 

O&eta,  in  Surveying  (a.  v.),  are  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
of  an  arc  or  to  the  longest  base  of  a  polygon  from  points  in  the 
uc  or  irom  the  comers  of  the  polygon.  By  this  means  the  areas 
of  the  jutting  or  innegular  portions  of  a  field  are  computed  with 
sufficient  approximation  for  practical  purposes; 

O^Ain,  the  general  name  of  the  alphabet  employed  in  their 
iftsonptioos  by  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which, 
as  given  in  medieval  Irish  MSS.,  runs  thus :— > 

I     II     m     III!     "Ml 


1  II  III  III!  mil 

h^    It      f>        s»         n; 


h,   d,      t. 


q; 


///////////////  ■  11  III  I'll  mil 


m,  g,    ng, 


r; 


a,    o, 


Here  the  continuous  line  indicates  the  edge  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  inscription  was  engraved,  and  the  vowel  marks  should 
strictly  be  represented  by  mere  notches.  There  were  various 
special  names  for  the  Ogmic  alphabet,  as  the  Bethluisnion,  in 
which  the  twentv  letters  were  named  after  trees  and  shrubs 
{hah^  'birch*  s  J;  /v£r,  'mountain  ash'  =:  /;  &c.),  or  the  Bo- 
bcUoth  alphabet,  where  they  are  called  after  Biblical  names.  O. 
itself  may  probably  be  connected  with  a  mythical  character, 
Ogyrven  (Cfym.  '  evil  spirit '),  the  literal  counter|>art  of  the  Zend 
Aluiman,  and  suggests  the  awe  with  which  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude regarded  the  clerkly  knowledge  of  the  leainS  few.  There 
IS  ootwng,  however,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  O.  was 
ever  a  cryptic  alphabet,  except  perhaps  m  its  last  days,  when  it 
nay  have  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  Glendower, 
were  'profited  in  strange  concealments.'  Oemic  monuments  are 
commonest  in  Ireland,  there  being  seventy-five  in  Kerry,  forty- 
two  in  Cork,  twenty-six  in  Watenord,  and  twelve  in  the  rest  of 
Irchmd.  There  are  twenty  in  S.  and  one  in  N.  Wales,  two  in 
Devondiire,  and  one  in  ComwaU.  Others  have  also  been  found 
in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Fife^  Aberdeen,  and 
SoUierland,  ana  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  but  these  have  hitherto 
defied  interpretation,  and  may  prove  to  be  not  of  Celtic,  but 
Teutonic  origin.  Roughly  spesJung,  the  extant  Ogmic  monn- 
mcnts  may  be  said  to  range  from  a  date  anterior  to  the  depaxtnre 
of  the  Romans  down  to  the  close  of  the  9th  c.  The  O.  alphabet 
most*  however,  have  been  in  use  some  time  before  the  coming 
of  tbe  Romans^  as  its  characters  present  no  traces  of  Latin  in- 
flacncc^  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  dumqr  a  system  should 
have  becD  introdnoed  with  a  better  already  to  nand.  Of  all  the 
Ognais  the  Welsh  are  the  most  valuable,  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
one  of  them  being  accompanied  by  a  Latin  legend,  whilst  in  Ire- 
land this  is  the  case  witn  onl^  two.  The  Welsh  also  are  as  a 
role  more  legible,  and  it  is  easier  to  fix  their  approximate  dates. 
The  voed  tjuestion  of  the  history  of  Ogams  is  left  an  open  one 
\<j  Mr.  Rhysy  the  latest  and  ablest  writer  on  the  subject  He 
vnelxnes,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  received  the 
O^mic  alphabet  from  the  Welsh,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Tentons.  '  It  is,'  he  says,  '  of  a  double  origin,  forming  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  characters 
used  are  European,  and  traceable  to  the  quaternary  period,  the 
same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  direction  of  the  writing  from 
left  to  right  The  order  of  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
some  01  thdr  names,  admit  of  being  traced  to  a  Phoenician 
origixk'  See  TVamacHons  of  the  Royal  Irish  AccuUmy  ;  Journal 
9fiht  KUkmny  Archaological  Society;  Stuart,  Sculptured  Stones 
of  Scotland^  Archeiologia  Cambrensis ;  and  Rhys,  Lectures  on 
fVeisk  Philology  (Lond.  1877).  Professor  Westwood  is  at 
present  preparing  n  work,  Lapidarium  Wallia^  on  the  Ogams 
ofWaks. 

Ogi^dnisbiinr,  a  dty  of  New  York,  U.S^  on  the  Oswegatchie 
RxTer,  where  it  faUs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  72  miles  below  Lake 
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Ontario,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Tiansportation 
Company's  steamers  plying  between  Chicago  and  intermediate 
lake  ports,  and  is  on  tne  Central  Vermont  railway.  It  has  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  possesses  six  churches,  three  parks,  and 
three  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  10,076. 

Om^'  (Fr.  ogive\  a  moulding  identical  with  the  cvma  ret*ersa 
(see  mouldings).  An  O.  arui  is  one  in  which  the  sides  are 
formed  of  ogival  curves ;  it  is  common  in  decorated  Gothia 

O'glethorpe,  General  James  Bdward,  a  distinguished 
English  soldier,  was  bom  at  London,  22d  December  1696. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1710,  and  served  some  time  under 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  In  1732  he  represented 
Haslemere  m  Parliament,  but  having  obtained  a  diarter  for  the 
foundation  of  Georgia,  he  sailed  for  America  in  1733.  Two 
years  after  he  revisited  England,  but  returned  in  17^5  with 
John  and  Charles  Weslqr  to  Savannah,  which  he  had  founded 
two  years  previously.  From  1737  to  1742  he  comnumded 
in  Ciarolina  and  Georgia  a  regiment  which  he  had  brought 
over  from  Britain.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1743,  he 
served  as  major-general  a^dnst  the  Pretender  m  1745.  In  1765 
he  became  general  and  retired  upon  half-pay.  O.  died  at  Cxan* 
ham  Hall,  Essex,  30th  June  1785.  See  his  Z£^,  by  Robert 
Wright  (Lond.  1867). 

O'govai,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  W.  Africa,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Cape  Lopez  by  several  widely  separated  mouths, 
the  largest  of  which  are  known  as  the  Femand  Vas,  the  Mexian, 
and  the  Nazareth.  Formerly  these  were  all  regarded  as  distinct 
rivers,  Du  Chaillu  having  first  ascertained  them  to  be  merely 
branches  of  the  O.  About  140  miles  from  its  mouth  occurs  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  by  which  it  is  formed,  the  Okanda, 
the  larger,  flowing  almost  direct  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  100  yards  to  i  mile,  and  the  Ngunie,  coming  from 
the  S.E.  The  latter  was  explored  for  some  distance  by  Du 
Chaillu  in  1864,  and  in  1872  Walker  followed  the  main  stream 
Okanda  as  far  as  the  village  of  Lope,  when  he  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  long  series  of  rapids,  which  check  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  are  caused  by  the  descent  of  the 
river  through  the  Okeko  mountains  from  ue  elevated  plateaus 
of  the  interior.  In  1874  the  French  travellen  Marche  and 
Compi^ne  passed  these  rapids,  penetrating  up  the  Okanda  a 
distance  of  200  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ngunie,  80 
miles  farther  than  Walker,  where  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
large  affluent  named  the  Ivinda  Here,  according  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Okanda  natives,  they  were  only  four  days'  journey 
from  the  great  lakes  from  which  the  river  takes  its  rise,  when 
hostile  attacks  hj  the  Osyeba  tribes  forced  them  reluctantly  to 
return.  In  1870  attempts  in  the  same  direction  were  made  by 
Savoxgnan  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Oskar  Lena,  but  though  these 
travellers  made  some  further  progress  the  sources  of  the  O.  still 
remain  unexplored.  See  Jyoeeedings  of  the  R.  Goof,  Soc^  of 
Lond,  for  1873,  No.  t.  p.  3J4;  Petermana's  MUlheihengen  lot 
1874,  Na  xl  p.  425 ;  Ibid,  for  1877,  No.  L  p.  4a 

Ogy'gea,  in  Greek  legend,  is  varioosly  described  as  king  of 
the  Tfectencs,  a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  the  fint  ruler  01  the 
Theban  territory — Whence  called  Og^rgi*— in  whose  reign  Lake 
Copois  flooded  the  vallejr  of  Bceotia.  The  Athenians,  again, 
connected  him  with  Attica;  Strabo  calls  him  the  last  olthe 
Achaian  monarchs ;  and  some  traditions  even  make  him  a  king 
of  Egypt 

Offy^gla,  a  genus  of  Trilobites  (q.  v.),  the  species  of  which 
are  found  exclusively  as  fossils  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  and 
in  the  Uandeilo  Flags  of  that  period. 

Ohi'o,  an  inland  State  of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  bv  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  S.  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Ohio  River,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  Area,  39,964  sq. 
mdes ;  pop.  (1870)  2,665,260^  of  whom  63,213  were  coloured, 
and  100  Indians.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  consists  of  table* 
land  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  rising  to  1400  feet  at  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  O.  River  and  Lake  Erie. 
The  bdce-shore  is  230  miles  in  extent,  but  has  few  indentations, 
the  principal  harboun  being  in  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and 
Biaumee  Bavs.  Sandusky  Bay,  the  hrgcst  of  thes^  extends  20 
miles  inland,  and  contains  several  ishmds.  The  chief  riven  are 
the  Ohio,  which  has  a  navigable  coarse  of  436  miles  along  the  S. 
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and  S.  E.  boundaries,  and  its  northern  tributaries  the  Mahoning, 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Great  Miami.  The  Maumee  is  the 
only  navigable  river  flowing  into  Lake  Erie.  The  geological 
formations  belong  to  the  PsUaeozoic  period,  and  include,  besides 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  shales,  a  portion  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian coal-field,  which  occupies  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  workable  beds  of 
coal  is  estimated  at  about  50  feet,  and  the  product  in  1S74 
was  nearly  5,000,000  tons.  The  principal  other  minerals  are 
iron  (mined  annually  to  the  extent  of  340,000  tons),  salt, 
petroleum,  and  lime.  Fifty  years  ^o  four- fifths  of  the  surface 
of  the  State  were  covered  with  forest ;  now  there  is  little 
more  than  one- fifth,  the  principal  trees  being  the  oak,  ash, 
beech,  poplar,  and  maple.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  important 
States  for  cereals  and  fruit.  In  1874  ^^  produce  of  Indian 
com  was  101,815,494  bushels;  of  wheat,  26,896,818;  of 
oats,  19,557,014 ;  of  barley,  1,233,934  ;  of  buckwheat,  240,015  ; 
of  rye,  235,435;  of  potatoes,  7»348,907  ;  of  apples,  I5,9»8,974; 
of  peaches,  2,235,574;  of  tobacco,  9,245,520  lbs.;  of  maple 
sugar,  1,248,955  ;  of  grapes,  i7,96s.6o4 ;  of  butter,  44,335.657  ; 
of  cheese,  33,123,880 ;  of  wool,  16,084,276,  and  of  hay,  1,508,385 
tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  produce  in  1874  was  $198,256,907. 
The  live-stock  comprised  738,839  horses,  894,700  oxen, 
778,500  milch  cows,  4,333,868  sheep,  and  1,778,399  swine 
— total  value  of  live-stock,  $130,148,655.  The  State  of  O. 
ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  of  its  manufactures.  In  1870 
the  capital  invested  was  $141,923,964,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  $269,733,610.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
iron,  machinery,  farm  implements,  flour,  tobacco,  malt  liquors, 
and  clothing.  The  export  of  white  fish,  lake  trout,  &c,  from  the 
harbours  on  Lake  Erie  amounts  to  $1,500,000  yearly.  In  1876 
there  were  5650  miles  of  railway,  and  736  of  canals.  Columbus  is 
the  capital,  but  Cincinnati  the  chief  city  of  the  State ;  other  large 
towns  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Dayton.  The  territory  of  O. 
was  first  explored  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  but  no  actual 
settlement  was  made  in  it  till  1788,  when  a  colony  from  New 
England  founded  Marietta  and  Cincinnati.  In  1802  O.  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which 
the  British  were  defeated  by  Commodore  Perry,  was  fought  at 
Putin  Bay,  September  10,  181 3,  Since  then  the  history  of  the 
State  has  been  one  of  continuous  and  steadily  growing  pros- 
perity. 

Ohio  River  (formeriy  '  La  Belle  Riviere  *),  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi  in  respect  of  volume,  is  formed  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  in  W. 
Virginia.  It  flows  first  S.,  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  W. 
Virginia,  then  W.,  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  finally 
S.W.,  separating  Kentucky  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  falling 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  after  a  course  of  975  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  of  1265  from  its  source.  Its  chief  tributaries 
from  the  right  arc  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash ;  from  the 
left,  the  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee.  With  its  affluents  it  possesses  5000  miles  of  navi- 
gable waters,  though  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  gene- 
rally frozen  during  one  month  of  the  year.  The  only  important 
rapids  are  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  basin  of  the  O.  is 
202,400  sq.  miles. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1843.  Besides  the  president,  there 
is  a  staff  of  8  professors,  2  tutors,  and  a  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  During  the  session  1872-73  there  were 
145  classical  students,  28  scientific,  23  unclassified,  180  prepara- 
tory, and  46  in  the  graduating  class.  The  University  possesses 
a  well-furnished  laboratory,  the  Prescott  collection  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  and  the  Mann  cabinet  of  geological  speci- 
mens. 

Ohlau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  between 
the  rivers  O.  and  Oder,  which  unite  at  Breslau,  16  miles  N.W. 
by  the  Upper  Silesian  Railway.  It  has  a  large  old  castle  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cigars,  machinery,  &c.     Pop.  (1875) 

7963- 

Ohm,  Georg  Simon,  a  German  mathematician  and  physi- 
cist, was  bom  at  Eriangen,  March  16,  1787.  He  was  first  teacher 
0/   mathrmaticB  in   Nidau  (Bern),    and   then  in  succession  at 
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Neufchitel,  at  Bamberg  (181 5),  at  Cologne  (181 7),  and  at  the 
Berlin  Kriegsschule  (1826).  In  1833  he  became  professor  and 
director  of  the  Niimberg  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1849  '^ 
elected  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Mnnich,  where 
he  died  July  6,  1854,  He  wrote  Du  Gxdvamscht  KetU  (1S27; 
Eng.  trans,  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memcirs^  Lond.  1841,  vol 
xi.) ;  Bntrdge  zur  Molecular  Pkysik  (1849),  and  GruftdxH^  dtt 
Physik  (1853).  His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  the  enimciation 
of  the  law  bearing  his  name,  which  gives  the  intensity  of  a 
current  in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  and  the  total  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  See  Ohm's  Law.— Martin  0.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom*at  Eriangen,  May  6, 1792,  and  died  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Berlin,  ist  April  1872.  His  best  knoira 
works  are  Versuch  eitus  Vollhmmen  Consequentm  Systems  do- 
Mathemaiik  (9  vols.  Numb.  1822-52),  and  Cast  der  Maik- 
maiischen  Analysis  (2  vols.  1842-45). 

Ohxn'8  Law,  a  fundamental  law  of  current  electricity,  whidi 
rests  solely  for  its  truth  upon  experiment,  and  has  been  deduced 
from  no  simple  hypothesis.  If  I  be  the  intensity  of  a  current  due 
to  an  electromotive  force  or  difference  of  potential  E  in  a  drcDit 
whose  total  resistance,  including  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and 
connections,  is  R— then  Ohm's  Law  sUtes  that  I=E-fR.  S« 
Electricity. 

Oid'iuxn,  a  genus  of  naked-spored  fungi,  of  which  in  Britain 
there  are  nine  species  occurring  on  rotten  wood,  fruits,  and, 
in  the  case  of  O,  concentricum^  upon  the  leaves  of  tariooi 
plants.  The  name  has  been  brought  into  notoriety  from 
the  vine  mildew  being  classed  as  an  O.,  although  subsqcen! 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  the  early  state  of  some  Erysim, 
of  which  the  perfect  plant  still  remains  unrecognised.  TTk 
first  notice  of  the  pest,  recent  as  1845,  ^'^^  TcoAt  by  Edwini 
Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate — from  him  the  plant  was  calie'i 
O,  TiickerL  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  in 
France,  and  made  its  way  up  the  Mediterranean.  In  1853  it 
appeared  in  Spain,  reducing  the  Cadiz  exports  of  wine  froTD 
70,000  to  18,000  butts,  and  increasing  the  price  fromjfy  to  C\^ 
per  butt.  A  year  later  it  worked  destruction  in  Portnga!. 
whilst  in  Madeira  it  had  by  this  time  almost  anmhilatol 
the  grape  crop.  A  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  favoun  its 
development,  and  it  attacks  vines  in  all  stages  of  prowtL 
Generally  it  seizes  on  the  leaves  first,  looking  like  a  small  speck 
of  mould  similar  to  that  which  appears  on  decayed  fruit  llicse 
specks  very  soon  multiply,  and  increase  in  size  untO  tb« 
leaf  is  entirely  covered,  but  before  this  stage  is  reached,  the 
berries  are  generally  affected,  the  part  showmg  a  snull  brown 
spot  and  decaying.  Liberal  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  and  if  applied  in  time  will  sire  iH 
Machines  are  manufactured  to  distnbute  the  sulphur.  If  yotrn^ 
vines  are  propagated  from  wood  which  has  been  affected  mm 
the  mildew,  it  appears  on  them  immediately  they  begin  to  grov. 

Oil  Beetle,  a  name  given  to  beetles  of  the  genus  Mdct,  and 
specially  to  the  M,  violaceus,  a  common  Briti^  spedes,  which 
has  the  power  of  exuding  a  ycdlowish  fluid  of  oily  matter  from 
between  the  joints  of  its  legs.  The  colour  of  the  beetle  is  a  dcH 
indigo  or  metallic  blue. 

Oil-Cake  is  the  solid  residue  from  the  extraction  of  oil  fr(>iii 
various  seeds.  As  the  cake  retains  a  certain  propoition  of  otiy 
matter,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  and  other  esec^ 
constituents,  such  as  are  suitable  for  cattle-feeding  purposes,  it 
possesses  high  nutritive  value.  Oil-cakes  prepared  from  hnatcd, 
rape,  poppy  seed,  mustard  seed,  cotton  seed,  gold  of  plonrt 
seed,  and  palm-nut,  are  met  with  in  commerce,  but  of  mat  ^ 
linseed  cake  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable,  oest  t" 
which  come  rape,  cotton,  and  palm  cakes.  English  linseed  cii[ 
is  esteemed  the  best,  aud  the  following  represents  the  mas  d 
several  analysis  of  that  variety  :  albuminoids,  28*56;  oil,  13*52: 
water,  8 '60;  ash,  7*27  per  cent  Rape  cadce  is  apt  lobecon^ 
rancid  and  develop  a  flavour  which  is  disliked  bV  cattiC.  ^' 
does  not  appear  to  be  disagreeable  to  sheep.  A  large  imoi^ 
of  cotton  seed  cake  is  imported  firom  the  United  States.  2^ 
palm-nut  cake  and  meal  nave  now  become  important  itccr; 
stuffs.  The  imports  of  O.-C.  into  Great  Britain  during  uV^' 
amounted  to  190,218  tons,  of  a  value  of  ;(^i, 768^231,  tbegmiff 
part  of  which  was  American  cotton  seed  cake. 

Oil-Cloth.    See  Floor-Cloth. 
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OQ-lQll.    See  Oils. 

Oil  of  Xnstard  is  a  pungent  ToUtile  oil  contaimng  sulpliiir, 
and  having  the  composition  C4H8NS.  It  is  prepared  liy  dis- 
tillation oithe  seeds  of  black  mustard  (see  Mustard),  after  they 
have  been  onuhed  and  moistened.  Its  presence  is  at  once  in- 
dicated bj  its  peculiar  odour. 

(Ml  Pttlm  (Eheii) ,  a  genus  of  wing-leaved  Palmacea^  of  which 
E*  Cmneauis  yields  the  palm  oil  of  commerce.  It  is  an  abun- 
dint  native  of  tropical  western  Africa,  the  oil  forming  the  chief 
export  of  the  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Liberia,  and  Bonny 
River.  The  palm  is  a  low-growing  species,  but  is  of  great 
longevity.  The  fruits  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained  are  borne 
in  ooise  heads  or  spadices,  sometimes  two  feet  long  and  two  or 
more  feet  in  ciicnmierence,  the  fruits  themselves  being  each  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  seeds 
tie  enclosed  in  a  very  hard  bony  shell,  which  is  covered  with  a 
softtsh  pulpy  substance,  outwardly,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  orange 
orydlow  colour.  It  is  from  this  outer  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit 
that  the  best  oil  is  obtained.  The  fruits  are  boiled  by  women  in 
large  eaitbenware  pots,  after  which  they  are  crushed  in  mortars. 
They  are  then  placed  in  large  day  vats  filled  with  water,  and 
women  tread  out  the  oil,  which  immediately  comes  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  collected  and  again  boiled  to  throw  off  the  water,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  barrels  or  casks  for  exportation.  Good  palm 
oil  is  of  a  bright  orange  or  deep  vellow  colour,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  and  when  fresh  has  an  agreeable  smelL  It 
is  now  most  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
candles,  uid  also  for  greasing  the  axles  of  railway  carriage 
wbedk  In  Afirica  the  solid  oil  is  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
often  ift  place  of  butter,  and  the  hard  seeds  are  xnade  into 
various  ofttamental  articles.  The  other  species  of  the  genus  is 
K,  mulanocoetm^  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  not,  however, 
uf  any  economic  or  commercial  value. 

Ojl-Beflning.    See  Oils. 

Oils  (including  FatsV  The  term  oil  was  originally  applied 
to  all  fluid  substances  of  wluitever  nature,  which  flowed  with  a 
oertam  degree  of  viscosity,  as  for  example  oil  of  vitriol,  a  name 
by  which  commercial  sulphuric  iMCid  is  still  known.  The  tenn 
continues  to  be  popularly  applied  ta  several  distinct  classes  of 
substances  which,  oeyond  iimammability)  and  being  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  have  vcnr  little  in  common, 
lliiis  under  Uie  general  head  of  O.  are  incnided  (i)  fixed  O., 
(2)  essential  or  volatile  O.,  and  (3)  mineral  or  paiaffin  O.  It  is 
onlj  with  the  first  of  these,  the  fixed  O.,  that  we  have  here  to  da 
See  EssKNTiAL  Oils  ;  and  for  mineral  or  paraffin  O^  see 
Napbtha,  Paraffin,  and  Petrolbum. 

Fixed  0.,  from  which  the  fats  are  only  distinguished  by  being 
solid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures— the  one  series 
p»cKi«g  into  the  other  bj  insensible  gradations — have  the  follow- 
tag  physical  properties  in  common.  They  are  entirely  insoluble 
rn  wnter,  but  dissolve  perfectly  in  ether,  and  to  some  extent  in 
vrarm  alcohol ;  applied  to  paper  they  communicate  a  stain 
which  is  irremovable  bjr  heat ;  unlike  the  volatile  O.,  they  are 
isot  capable  of  distillation  unchanged,  but  undergo  destructive 
di^xCation  on  the  application  of  high  heat ;  they  are  all  lighter 
than  water,  and  in  a  pure  condition  thev  exhibit  a  neutru  re- 
actioo.  All  natural  O.  and  fats  are  chemical  compounds  of 
pljoerine  with  certain  organic  adds,  the  chief  of  which  are 
known  as  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  and  linoleic  adds.  These,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  &tty  acids  which  occur  less  abundantly,  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  some  being  fluid 
ml.  ordinaxy  temperatures,  /.^.,  oldc  add,  and  others  forming 
solid  white  semi-cr^talline  bodies  with  an  unctuous  texture^  of 
^prhkh  stearic  add  is  an  example.  By  the  ordinary  process  of 
sApooification  as  pursued  in  soap-making,  the  glycerine  of  the  oil 
treated  is  separated  from  combination  with  the  fatty  adds ;  the 
TOtwmaU  of  the  process  being  that  a  basic  substance— soda  or 
potash — having  a  more  powerful  affinity  for  the  acids  than  gly- 
coine  is  presented  to  theuL  Consequently  the  glycerine  is  sepa- 
rmted,  and  new  combinations  between  soda  or  potash  and  the 
fa.tty  adds  are  formed  which  constitute  ordinaiy  Soaps  (q.  v.). 
.A^coordingtotheir  behaviour  on  exposure  to  air  O.  are  separated 
into  two  classes  ist,  dryinp;  O.,  and  2nd,  non-diying  or  greasy 
0«.  The  drying  O.,  of  which  linseed  oil  is  the  most  important 
csE^mple,  on  exposure  to  the  air  absorb  oxygen,  thicken  at  first 
tx>  a  transparent  elastic  mass,  and  ultimately  form  a  hard  varnish. 


This  property  of  dzying  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fatty  add  pre- 
sent in  linseed  and  other  diying  O.  is  mainly  linolein,  a  sub- 
stance which  in  many  respects  approaches  the  gum  resins  in  its 
behaviour.  The  non-drying  O.  also  undergo  changes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  oxjrgen,  but  these  are  due  to  the  presence  of  ferment- 
able impurities  in  the  O.,  whereby  randdity  is  induced,  certain 
volatile  fatty  acids,  as  butyric,  caproic,  and  valerianic  add^ 
being  evolved. 

0.  and  fats  are  very  generally  disseminated  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms, 'being  essential  constituents  of  all  the 
higher  animals  and  of  nearly  aU  the  more  highly  organised  organs 
of  plants,  sudi  as  the  seeds  and  fruits.  The  list  of  O.  which  are 
available  in  commerce  is  vexy  extensive,  although  it  only  em- 
braces the  £stty  products  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing animals  or  plants.  Again,  though  the  fatty  matter  in  many 
animals  or  plants  are  not  obtained  in  a  separate  form  for  use, 
thev  still  play  a  most  important  part  in  almost  all  animal  foods, 
and  in  many  food  substances  of  vegetable  origin  (see  Food). 

The  industries  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  raw 
materials  and  preparation  of  O.  are  necessarily  of  a  most  varied 
and  diverse  character,  seeing  the  materials  come  from  sources 
so  widely  different  and  in  forms  so  various.  The  various  O. 
and  fats  of  any  considerable  industrial  importance  will  be  found 
noticed  in  detail  under  their  respective  headings ;  and  here  they 
may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  O.  and  fats  of  animal  origin,  induding^ 

0.  Fish  O.  (so  called). 
b.  Land  animal  fats  and  O. 
€,  Insect  waxes. 

2.  Vegetable  O.  and  fats,  comprising— 

a.  Vegetable  wax  and  fatai 

b.  Fluid  O.  (drying). 

r.      Do.      (non-cuying  or  greasy). 

Of  so-called  fish  O.  the  most  important  commercially  is  whale 
oil,  obtained  prindpally  from  the  blubber  or  solid  fatty  matter 
which  internally  lines  the  skin  of  the  great  Greenland  whale 
{Baltena  m^stketus).  Other  spedes  of  whales  yield  also  a  similar 
oil  which  is  not  separatdy  distinguished  in  commerce  (see 
Whale).  Sperm  oil  is  also  the  product  of  a  spedes  of  whale 
(CatodoH  macrocephalus)f  being  found  in  the  head  of  the  animal 
along  with  spermaceti,  a  solid  waxy  substance  analogous  to  the 
fatty  adds  already  mentioned.  Seal  oil,  from  its  nature,  source, 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  obtained  dosely  resembles  whale 
oil.  The  only  other  fish  oil  of  commercial  importance  is  the  cod 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil,  obtained  from  the  livers  ot  various  spedes  of 
Gadus  (see  Cod  Livkr  Oil). 

Of  other  animal  fats  and  O.  the  most  important  are  tallow, 
the  concrete  fat  obtained  from  ruminant  mammals,  and  lard,  the 
iat  of  hogs.  From  these  solid  fats  a  fluid  oil  is  now  obtmned 
hy  pressure^  which  is  extensively  employed  in  soap  making, 
and  In  oiling  textile  fibres,  &&  Another  animal  oil  of^  commerce 
is  neats'-fbot  oil,  obtained,  as  the  name  indicates,  firom  the  feet  of 
oxen.  It  does  not  solidify  at  the  freering  point  of  water,  and 
owing  to  its  fluidity  is  employed  for  oiling  fine  machinery.  From 
the  yolk  of  eggs  an  oil  is  extracted  in  Russia  which  is  there  used 
in  the  manufiicture  of  a  vinety  of  toilet  soap  held  in  peculiar 
esteem ;  but  the  manufacture  is  fvdy  local.  Butter  (q.  t.)  is  an 
animal  fat  of  the  first  importance. 

Beeswax  is  a  substance  analogous  to  solid  animal  fats.  Pe  la, 
a  waxy  substance  obtained  in  China,  is  deposited  by  an  insect 
{Coccus  cerifents)  allied  to  the  cochineal,  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree 
Rhtis  succidaneum,  A  similar  product  (Ceros  delas  andmquies)  is 
is  found  in  the  Orinoco  Valley  in  Brazil. 

Several  solid  fiits  on  account  of  their  hardness — some  being 
firmer  than  beeswax — are  known  as  vegetable  wax.  The  prina- 
pal  of  these  are  products  of  palm  trees,  natives  of  South  America, 
the  two  chief  bemg  the  wax  of  the  wax  palm,  Ctreoxyhn  andkota^ 
Camahuba  wax,  a  similar  product  £rom  Corypha  ctr^era.  The 
wax  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  fiom  the  young  leaf  shoots 
of  these  trees.  A  similer  wax  is  obtained  from  the  fruits 
of  various  spedes  of  Myrica^  chiefly  from  M.  terififra  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  ana  like  the  two  preceding  it  can  be 

frofitablv  made  iAto  candles  without  any  further  prepamtion. 
rom  the  milky  exudation  of  the  cow  tree  ot  South 
America,  Galactidendron  utile^  a  soft  waxy  substance  is  also 
isobited.  In  the  province  of  Para,  Brazil,  a  soUd  fat  called  ocaba 
wax  is  obtained  from  a  spedes  of  wild  nutmegs  and  the 
ordinary  nutmeg  itself  yields  a  solid  fat— the  butter  of  nutmegs. 
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A  solid  white  'butter*  is  extracted  from  cocoa  seeds  {7h<robroma 
ccuao),  which  at  present  finds  its  chief  use  in  pharmacy.  Of  all  the 
solid  fats,  probably  that  of  greatest  commercial  importance  is  Palm 
Oil  (q.  V. ).  From  the  kernels  of  the  common  oil  palm,  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  useless,  valuable  white  fatty  oil  is  now 
derived  by  heat  and  pressure.  Next  in  importance  to  palm  oil 
for  soap  and  candle  making  is  the  coco  palm  oil  expressed  from 
the  dried  *nuts  *  (copperah)  of  Cocos  nucifera.  From  the  fruits 
of  various  species  of  Bassia  Shea  butter  is  procured  in  India,  and 
Galam  butter  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Drying  O.  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  non-drying 
series,  so  that  although  the  distinction  between  the  extremes 
is  obvious  enough,  there  are  many  O.  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  drying  properties  which  may  be  used  like  the  greasy 
O.  and  vice  versa.  Drying  O.  are  mainly  used  for  mixing 
painters'  colours,  the  non-drying  class  being  appropriated  for 
illuminating  and  soap  making  purposes.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  drying  O.: 


I 


Name  of  Oil. 

Plant  Yielding  Oil. 

Sp.  Grav, 

Remarks. 

Linseed  Oil 

Linutn    usitatUxi- 

0.9351 

Seeds  yield  up  to   sa 

mum 

per  cent. 

Nut  Oil 

Cotylus  nvclUna 

09288 

About  60  per  cent,  from 
kernel. 

Walnut  Oil 

Juglans  regia 

a  9260 

From  40  to  70  per  cent, 
from  kernel. 

Puppy  Oil 

Palaver  softtni/er- 

0.9270 

Hemp  Oil 

Canmihis  sativus 

0.9307 

Seeds  yield  14  per  cent. 

Cucumber  Oil 

Cucurtitat  Various 

of  oil. 

Species 

0.9231 

Yield  about  25  per  cent 

Sunflower  Oil 

Helianthus  cninuvs 

0.9250 

Yield  about  15  per  cent. 

Tobacco  •  Seed 

Species  ofNicotiana 

Oil 

0.9232 

V  icld  about  31  per  cent. 

Grape-Seed  Oil 

Vitis  vini/era 

0.9202 

Yield  about  11  percent. 

Oil  of  Honesty 

Hespcris      matron' 

alt's 

0.9232 

Camelina  Oil 

Came  Una  sativa 

0.925a 

Yield  about  28  per  cent 

Weld  Oil 

Reseda  luieoUt 

0.9358 

From  39  to  36  per  cent. 
Yield  about  55  per  cent 

Cress  Oil 

Le^idium  sativum 

0.9340 

Madia  Oil 

Madia  sativa 

0.9286 

Piue-Secd  Oil 

Various  species  of 
Pinus^  Abies,  etc. 

Cotton-Seed  Oil 

Gossypium,  Various 

species  of 

0.9306 

Castor  Oil 

Ricinus  communis 

0.9639 

Yield  up  to  6a  p^r  cent. 

Croton  Oil 

Croton  tiglium 

094263 

Used  only  medicinally. 

Linseed  oil  and  other  drying  O.  are  prepared  for  painters'  use 
by  boiling  with  litharge.  The  change  thereby  induced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  O.  appear  to  consist  in  the  absorption  of  the 
ordinary  oleic  acid  by  the  litharge  to  form  an  insoluble  hard  soap, 
and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  decomposition  of  the  glycerine, 
thus  leaving  a  comparatively  pure  linolein  or  linoxin,  which  is 
quickly  act^  on  by  atmospheric  influences. 

Non-Drying  O.  are  more  numerous  than  the  drying  series, 
and  a  larger  proportion  are  of  commercial  importance.  The 
following  list  embraces  the  principal : — 


Name  of  Oil. 


Olive  Oil 
Almond  Oil 
IJen  Oil 
Apple-seed  Oil 
llecch-nut  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 


•I 


»i 


^ 


It        If 
Colza  Oil 

Oil   of  Cyperus 

Grass 
Cherry-stone  Oil 
Cornel-bcrTy  Tree 

Oil 
Oil  of  Daphine 

Earth-Nut  Oil 
Ergot  Oil 
Henbane-seed  Oil 
Horse-ChestnulOil 
Laurel  Oil 
Mesua  Oil 
Black  Mustard  OU 
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Plant  Yielding  Oil. 


I  Specific 
iGravity. 


Olea  Europaea 
Atttygdalus  communis 
Moringa  pteryi^osperma 
Pyriis  tnalus 
hagus  svlvatica 
Butea  frondcsa 
CalophyUum  inopkyllum 
Canarium  cotnmun* 
Brassica  c a mp estr is 
olei/era 

Cyperus  escuUntus  (root) 
Prunus  cerasus 

Comus  sanguinea 
Daphne  meMtreum 

Arachis  kypogeea 
Secale  comutum. 
Hyoscyamus  nigra 
yisculus  hippocastoHum 
Laurus  nobilis 
Metua/errea 
Sinapis  nigra 


Remarks. 


0*9170 
09184 


0*9230 
0*9170 
09420 


0*9136 

0*9180 
09239 


0*9x4  to 
0*92  X 
0*9180 
0*9220 
0*9130 
a9X5o 

t0-9540 
0*93x0 


Yield  32  p.  c. 
y,  about  45  p.  c 


>i 


about  16  p.c. 


*>  39  PC 


»»  33 PC. 


i»  4a-5op  c. 


Name  ol  OiL 


White  Mustard  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Oil  from  root  and 

seed  of 
Parsley  Oil 
Plumkemel  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Summer  Rape  Oil 
Winter  Rape  Oil 
Oil  of  Radish  seed 

Sesam^  or  Teel  Oil 
Spindle-Tree  Oil 
Spurge  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Thea  and  Camellia 

Oils 
Candle-Nut  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 


PUnt  yielding  OiL 


StPtapis  alba 
Nigelia  sativa 

Paris  quadri/olia 
PetroulinusH  sativum 
Prunus  eUmustica 
PoHgatnia  glabra 
Brassica  prxtcox 
Brassica  napus 
R  ap  A  anus       sativus 

olei/era 
Sesamnm  orientale 
Ru^mymus  Europtrus 
Euphorbia  lathyris 
Sterculia  fatula 


Aleurites  triloba 
Tef/airia  pedata 


Specific 
Grarity.! 


Renuiks. 


0-9338 
0*9300 

0*9350 
x'otSo 
09137 
0*9150 
09155 
09165 

0*9x87 
0*9241 
0-9571 
o'9s6x 
0*9330 

0*9270 


Yield  ab.  30  p.  c. 


•.  33  P  c 

».  33  PC- 
f.  33  pc 


ti  4^PC 
n  30P-C- 


Extraction  of  Oil, — The  O.  contained  in  most  seeds  are  ex- 
tracted practically  by  the  same  mechanical  means,  n-ith  only  1 
few  modifications  suited  to  the  structure  of  the  seeds  and  tlie 
condition  of  the  oily  product  Grinding  of  the  seed,  heating 
and  pressing,  are  the  three  main  processes.  For  the  first  aod  tma 
portions  of  some  O.  the  heating  is  omitted ;  but  the  calce  recall- 
ing from  cold  pressure  is  in  that  case  reground  and  prevv^i, 
with  the  application  of  heat,  by  which  a  nirther  proportion  of 
oil  is  obtained.  The  manufacturing  process  is  conducted  in  d 
mills,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  kinds — 1st,  the  Dutdi 
mill,  in  which  the  pressure  is  obtained  in  strong  boxes  by  means 
of  wedges  driven  m  by  cam  stamps ;  and  2d,  hydraulic  mills 
where  the  pressure  is  obtained  t^  hydraulic  presses.  The 
hydraulic  mills  appear  to  be  gradually  superseoing  the  oMci 
Dutch  method. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  stages  in  the  expression  of  linseed  c>il 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  oil  extraction.  The  seeds 
are  first  bruised  by  being  passed  through  a  hopper  between  1 
pair  of  heavy  iron  rollers,  set  horizontally  close  to  etch  other. 
The  bruised  seed  is  next  ground  to  a  fine  paste  under  a  pair  cf 
heavy  edge-rollers,  which  revolve  in  a  shaUow  drcohr  troo^ 
If  a  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted,  the  paste  is  now  filled  m^o 
the  flannel  bag  for  pressure,  but  generally  it  is  first  heatei 
in  a  steam-kettle.  The  flannel  bt^,  filled  with  the  matcTji 
ready  for  pressure,  are  wrapped  in  horse-hair  bags,  and  (bcs 
are  ready  for  either  the  Dutch  or  the  hydmtlic  press.  The 
Dutch  press  consbts  of  a  strong  cast-iron  box  in  which  tru 
bags  of  seed  are  accommodated,  each  being  placed  betweeo 
a  pair  of  perforated  iron  plates.  Against  tnese  a  namber 
of  upright  and  oblique  blocks  are  arranged,  and  betveen 
a  pair  of  oblique  blocks  a  wedge  is  inserted,  the  head  of  wbc^ 
is  powerfully  struck  by  a  stamper  falling  on  it.  A  means  of 
unlocking  the  whole  is  secured  by  a  spnng  or  reverse  ved^^^ 
which  with  a  light  tap  falls  down  and  frees  the  various  bkxU 
The  hydraulic  press  is  generally  used  double,  one  side  br^nr 
under  pressure  while  the  other  is  being  emptied  and  rechu^^ 
The  bags  are  pressed  between  strong  cast-iron  plates,  the  ctl 
exuding  on  all  sides. 

Refining  of  OU, — Crude  O.  generally  contain  some  proportioa 
of  mucilaginous  and  albuminoid  substances,  besides  other  is>- 
purities  which  render  them  turbid  and  liable  to  early  raca 


leveral  processes  are  pursued  for  fireeing  them  from  these  m^^- 
ties,  most  of  them  depending  on  the  oxidation  and  cooseqcoi'. 
precipitation  of  the  foreign  substance.  For  some  0.|  boverer. 
it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  simple  filtration  through  oeriT- 
burned  charcoal  In  other  cases  the  O.  are  mixed  with  not  rarer, 
or  steam  is  forced  through  them,  after  which  a  floccnlent  dep^^ 
takes  place,  and  a  process  of  filtration  is  applied  tothe  snpenuiiJ^: 
O.  Menard's  process  consists  in  mixmg  the  O.  with  i  or  3 
per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  which  attacks  the  impont':^ 
and  carries  them  oown  as  a  tarry  dadge.  Chromic  acid,  bjrv>- 
chlorous  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents  are  also  nsed,  ix^ 
tannic  acid  is  simihirly  employed,  its  actioo  consisting  in  fora- 
ing  insoluble  tannates  witn  tne  impurities.  A  fuitber  prtxcs' 
of  bleaching  is  in  some  cases  necessary,  and  that  is  best  *^f^^' 
pushed  by  the  exposure  of  the  O.  to  sunlight 

O.  and  fats  form  an  essential  fbature  m  aU  diets,  and  are 
regarded  as   the  chief  force-producing  constituents  io  hucui 
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food.  In  medictne^  both  inteniaUv  and  externally,  several 
ut  of  gxtat  use ;  and  medicated  O.  are  much  employed  for 
external  application  in  various  diseases.  For  preparing  soaps, 
for  bamiog  in  lamps,  and  for  making  into  candles,  the  consump- 
tion of  0.  is  of  course  enormous.  Among  other  industrial 
applications  ma^  be  mentioned  the  currying  and  dressing  of 
leather,  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  the  oiling  of  flax  and  other 
fibres  for  spinning,  the  preparation  of  oil  paints  and  varnishes, 
tad  the  manufacture  of  ointments  and  plasters.  Perfumed  and 
otha  O.  are  also  mncfa  used  for  the  hair. 

Exdniive  of  batter,  and  of  the  vast  quantity  of  oil  expressed 
from  raw  materials  imported  into  or  produced  in  the  country,  the 
tuiiowing  figures  represent  the  imports  of  oil  of  Great  Britain  for 
1876  '.—Train  oil  and  blubber,  13,466  tuns,  valued  at;£^445,262 ; 
iponaceti  bead  matter,  3218  tuns,  of  a  value  of  ;f  290,359 ;  animal 
0.  (oeats'-foot,  &&),  26,914  cwts.,  value  ;^62,SI5;  castor-oil, 
79,^7  cwts.,  wortfa;£^i33,838 ;  cocoanut-oil,  199,431  cvirt,  valued 
at  /%7748o ;  olive-oil,  24,022  tuns,  value  ;f  1,089,176 ;  palm-oil, 
2»79,£4  cwts.,  worth  /i,529,36o ;  seed  oil,  22,759  tuns,  of  a 
value  of  jf  81 1,421 ;  and  of  oils  unenumerated  to  the  value  of 
jf  145, 504.  The  indue  of  the  tallow  and  lard  imported  was 
24,454,891 ;  and  of  seeds  for  oil-extracting,  1^469,275.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  item  is  made  up  of  palm  seeds  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  waste 
and 


Oil-Welli  and  Trade.    See  Naphtha  and  Pbtrolbum. 

Oinf  mollis  or  XTnguen'ta.  SimpU  ointment  is  prepared  by 
melting  together,  and  stirring  till  cold  2  parts  of  white  wax,  3  of 
alnond  oil,  and  3  of  lard.  Resinous  ointment  is  prepared  by  sisai- 
larly  treating  2  parts  of  resin  in  coarse  powder,  i  part  of  yellow 
wax,  and  4  of  simple  ointment  These  O.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
bases  of  all  the  O.  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  various 
nifdidnsi  substances  being  added.  The  following  are  the  official 
0.>-vi2^  Ung.  aconitise,  antimonii  tartarati,  atropia^  bella- 
donme,  cadmii  iodidi,  cantharidis,  cetacei,  creasoti,  elemi,  gallse, 
galbe  cum  opio,  hydrar;^yri,  hydrargyri  ammoniati,  hydrargyri 
compositum,  nydrargyri  iodidi  rubri,  nydrargyri  nitratis,  hydrar- 
gjii  oxidi  rubri,  hydrargyri  subchloride,  iodidi,  picis  liquidse, 
piambi  acetati,  pliimbi  carbonatis,  plumbi  iodidi,  plumbi  suba- 
cctatis  oompositum,  potassae  sulphuratse,  potassii  iodidi,  resinae, 
ttbinae,  simplex,  snlphuris,  sulpnuris  iodidi,  terebinthinae^  vera^ 
trie,  and  and. 

Oise  (iExui),  a  river  of  France,  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rises  in 
tlte  forest  of  Thi^che^  in  Belgium,  within  3  miles  of  the  French 
frontier,  flows  S.W.,  joining' the  Seine  at  Conflanz-Sainte- 
Honorine,  after  a  course  of  187  miles,  96  of  which  are  navigable. 
About  2)  miles  from  Compi^gne,  it  is  joined  by  its  chief  tribu- 
tary, the  Aisne  (q.  v.).  Tne  O.  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Somme,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  forms  an  important 
means  of  communication  between  Paris  and  the  N. 

(Mae,  a  department  of  northern  France,  extending  alone  the 
Seioe  and  Oise.  ,Area,  2260  sq.  miles;  pop.  (187^). 39^804. 
The  sor&oe  is  flat,  and  is  watered  by  the  Aisne,  Therain,  and 
other  affluents  of  the  Oise.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
the  soil  being  generally  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  cereals, 
wines  and  bnuncues,  wood,  coal,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  Paris  markets.  O.  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  felt, 
t&pestiy,  linens  ('half-hollands'),  leather,  and  cordage.  The 
chief  town  is  Benuvais ;  others  are  Compile,  Clermont, 
Noyon,  and  Senlis. 

CMti  {MoquiUa  tomeniosa\  a  Brazilian  tree  belonging  to  the 
nb-order  CkrysobaJatuuea  of  Rosacea.  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
and  Qseful  for  shipbuilding  purposes. 

0^  a  river  of  Central  Russia,  tributary  to  the  Volga,  rises 
on  the  frontier  of  Orel,  flows  N.  between  banks  656  to  788  feet 
high  tibottgh  Kaluga,  then  £.  forming  the  boundary  between 
Moscow  and  Tula,  then  with  great  windirigs  through  Rjftsan, 
and  finally  N.E.  throogh  Vhdimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod  to 
the  Volga,  wMcfa  it  ioins  near  the  town  of  Nijui-I^vgorod. 
length,  929  miles ;  area  of  basin,  120^000  sq.  miles.  The 
ttrcam  is  dow,  without  any  rapids,  but  is  covered  with  ice 
&«a  November  to  March.  The  O.  receives  on  the  right 
the  Upa  (184  miles),  the  Pronja  (120  miles),  and  the  &a 
(276  miles);  on  the  left  the  Sisdra  (115  miles),  the  Ugra  (253 
miks),  the  Moskva  (248!  miles),  and  the  Kljiisma  (36a  miles). 
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With  its  extensive  network  of  watercourses,  the  O.  fonns  for 
Central  Russia  a  very.important  system  of  river  commumcation. 

Okeohol)ee,  the  lars^est  lake  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
United  States,  lies  in  tne  S.  of  Florida,  and  has  a  length  of 
40  and  a  breadth  of  25  miles.  Its  area  is  1200  sq.  miles ;  its 
maximum  depth  only  12  feet.  It  is  largely  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grass,  and  is  enclosed  on. all  sides  by  an  impenetrable 
swampy  jungle.  The  Kissimee  River  is  the  largest  stream  which 
it  receives,  and  its  waters  ooze  out  through  the  Everglades  without 
forming  anything  that  can  be  called  a  stream. 

dcen  (properly  Oikenfufls)  I«orenz,  a  great  German 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Bohlsbach  near  Offenburg,  August  i, 
1779.  He  studied  at  Wiirzburg  and  then  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  began  his  career  as  a  PrivatdocenL  In  1807  he  accepted  the 
extraordinary  professorship  at  Jena,  and  then  made  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a*lectttrer  on  natural  science  generally,  including  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  physiology.  In  1812  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science ;  but  this  post  he  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1 819  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  the  /fir, 
a  semi-sdentific,  semi-political  loumal,  which  he  conducted  from 
181 7  to  1848.  In  1827  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  in  the  follow, 
big  year  became  professor  in  the  newly  established  university. 
In  1832  he  removed  to  a  similar  chair  at  Ziirich,  where  he  died 
August  II,  1851.  He  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  NaturphUosophie 
(1808-11 ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1847),  Lehrbuch  der  Naiurgeuhichte 
(3  vols.  1813-27),  and  AUgememe  Naiurgsschichie  (13  vols. 
1833-41).  His  mtem  of  nature  is  a  curious  a/riori  philosophy, 
with  a  method  of^  nomenclature  totally  unlike  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  He  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  and  transcendentalist 
to  find  much  favour  among  other  naturalists ;  but  he  made  some, 
highly  important  discoveries  in  natural  history.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  of  the  cell  as  the  ultimate  component  of  all  aniinal 
tissues,  and  to  suggest  that  the  bones  of  tne  skull  are  merely 
modified  vertebrae. 

Okhotsk',  Sea  of;  a  large  gulf  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  £•  coast  of  Siberia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  mainland,  £.  by 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  S.  by  the  Kurile  Islands,  W.  by 
the  islands  of  Veso  and  Sagalien,  and  communicates  with  the 
Sea  of  Japan  by  the  Sound  of  Tarrakai  and  the  Straits  of  La 
Perouse.  It  is  about  1000  miles  long  by  500  broad.  The  coasts, 
which  are  quite  barren,  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  sea,  though  free  from  ice  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  is  often  visited  by  storms  and  dense  fogs. 
It  b  chiefly  fiequented  for  the  sake  of  the  walrus  fishing.  On 
the  northern  shore  lies  the  small  town  of  O.  (pop.  250)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Okhota.  The  S.  of  O.  was  discovered  in  1639 
by  Siberian  Cossacks  under  Ivan  Moskoitin. 

Olaf  the  Saint,  King  of  Norway,  Z015-28,  was  descended 
by  a  side  line  from  HanJd  Hariaager  (q.  v.),  and  was  bom  in 
095.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  pride  and  bravery,  and  in 
his  twelfth  year  h^;an  a  series  of  Viking  expeditions  in  the 
Baltic  and  on  the  £iglish  and  French  coasts,  AAer  being  con* 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  at  Rouen,  he  returned  in 
1015  to  Norway,  and  soon  afterwards  wrested  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country  from  the  powerful  JarU  Erik  and  Svend.  1  He  now 
set  himself  to  follow  Olaf  Tryggveson's  ^5-1000)  example, 
propa^ting  Christian!^  by  fire  and  sword,  and  establishing  his 
domimon  over  the  whole  of  Norway.  He  married  Astrid, 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  king  Olof  Skotkonung,  who  was  forced 
bv  his  people  to  yield  his  crown  to  his  son  Anund  Tacob,  m 
allianoe  with  whom  O.  harassed  Dermiark  during  the  pilgrimage 
of  King  Cnut  But  after  his  return  Cnut  overx>owered  O.,  and 
even  drove  him  from  his  own  kinc^om,  where  he  re-established 
the  r^gtpie  of  the  Jarls.  In  1033  O.  reappeared  in  Norway,  and 
was  soon  after  defeated  and  slain  at  tne  battle  of  Stiklestad, 
near  Throndhjem  Fjord.  O.  was  canonised  in  1164,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  till  the  Rdbrmation  his  tomb  in 
Throndhjem  Cathedral  was  that  country's  ddef  sanctuary  and 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

011>en,  Heimioh  Wilhelm  Uatthiaa,  a  distuiguished 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  October  11, 
1758.  In  1777  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Gottingen ; 
and  on  finishing  his  studies  settled  as  a  physician  in  Bremen,  In 
181 1  he  won  the  prize  ofiered  by  Napoleon  for  the  best  Memoir 
on  thi  Croup;  but  afterwards  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.    Comets  were  the  great  subjects  of  his  re- 
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search,  and  he  discovered  no  less  than  five.  His  great  renown, 
however,  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Asteroids  (q.  v.).  three 
of  which— Pallas,  Vesta,  and  Ceres— he  first  noticed  himself. 
His  observations  and  calculations  of  comets  and  planets  are  pub* 
lished  in  Bode's  Annuaire,  Encke's  Annuaire^  Zach's  Monatliche 
Korrespondenz^  and  Schuhmacher's  Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
O.  died  at  Bremen,  March  2,  1840. 

Olcfbuiy,  a  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  3  miles 
E.  of  Dudley  by  rail,  on  the  Tame,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent, 
and  on  the  Birmingham  CanaL  It  has  a  parish  church 
(restored  1S67),  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  a  people's 
hall,  temperance  hall,  &c.  There  are  large  chemical  works, 
iron  foundries,  steel  works,  malt  kilns,  and  barge-building  yards, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines,  coal  pits,  and  brick* 
fields.     Pop.  (1871)  16,049. 

Old'castle,  Sir  John,  '  the  good  Lord  Cobham,*  was  bom 
in  Edward  IH.'s  time.  He  became  peer  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Cobham  who  so  sturdily  opposed  Richard 
IL  In  Henry  IV.'s  time  he  won  a  high  reputation  by  his 
military  prowess  in  France.  Under  Henry  V.  he  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy ;  and  the  king  long  reasoned  with  him  pri- 
vately, but  in  vain.  Scholar  as  well  as  soldier,  and  a  man  of 
the  firmest  religious  principles,  Sir  John  had  early  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Wiclif,  and  a  Wiclifite  he  remained  in  spite  .of  the 
king's  entreaties  and  threats.  He  defrayed  the  expense  of  tran- 
scribing and  circulating  Wicklif's  writings,  and  was  most  active 
in  sustaining  the  labours  of  itinerating  preachers.  Examined 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  as  a  heretic,  and  from  thence  he  escaped  to  Wales.  He 
was  accused  of  heading  the  rising  at  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and 
subsequently  of  raising  an  army  of  20,000  Lollards.  The  king 
believed  the  report ;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  Sir 
John,  1000  merks  being  set  upon  his  head ;  and  on  the  25th 
December  141 7  the  brave  knight  died  at  the  stake  in  St.  Giles* 
Fields — hung  in  chains  as  a  traitor,  and  at  the  same  time  burnt 
as  a  heretic.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest,  wittiest,  most  religious 
yet  most  tolerant  men  of  his  time.  He  wrote  Thvelve  Conclusions 
Addressed  to  the  Fariiamettt  of  England,  See  Gilpin's  Life 
(1765) ;  and  Gaskey*s  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  John  O.  (1844). 

Old  Cath'olics  (Ger.  Altkatholiken\  the  name  assumed  by  a 
sect  which  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  dogma  of  the  In&lUbility,  July  18,  187a  Michelis'  denun- 
ciation of  Pius  IX.  as  a  heretic  and  devastator  of  the  Church  was 
followed  by  the  protest  of  Dollinger,  Friedrich,  and  forty-four 
other  Munich  professors  against  the  binding  authority  of  the  De- 
crees. In  August  the  leaders  of  the  movement  met  at  NUrnberg, 
and  thence  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  they  would  not 
profess  with  their  mouths  that  which,  being  men  learned  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  they  could  not  believe  in  their  hearts.  Re- 
called by  their  bishops  to  obedience,  some  of  the  professors,  as 
Haneberg  and  Dieringer,  obeyed ;  others,  of  whom  Dollinger, 
Reinkens,  and  Friedrich  were  the  most  prominent,  refused,  and 
were  excommunicated,  Apiil  19,  1871.  In  the  September  of 
that  year  the  first  Old  Catholic  Conference  was  held  at  Munich, 
when  it  was  affirmed  that  the  object  of  the  O.  C.  was  not  to 
create  a  new  sect,  but  to  reform  the  church  from  within,  and  that 
they  accepted  the  Tridentine  Decrees.  Nevertheless,  on  August 
II,  1873,  Reinkens  was  consecrated  *Old  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  German  Empire  '  by  the  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and 
himself  proceeded  to  consecrate  a  bishop  of  Basel.  In  October 
the  Prussian  government,  in  accordance  with  their  policy  through- 
out the  whole  ecclesiastical  conflict,  ratified  Reinkens'  consecra- 
tion, and  voted  him  a  sum  of  £2/^00.  The  Bonn  Conferences 
of  1874-75  discarded  the  authority  of  Trent,  and  'came  to  an 
agreement '  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, the  number  of  the  sacraments,  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  &c.,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed 
*  that  the  way  in  which  the  Filioque  was  inserted  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  illegal,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  future  peace  and 
unity,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  Church  should  set 
itself  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  creed  could  possibly  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  form.'  The  last  concession  was  a  sop  to 
the  Greek  Church,  self-chosen  delegates  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  Anglican  communion,  attended  the  conferences,  hoping 
to  further  the  reunion  of  the  O.  C.  with  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Russian  Churches,  and  their  '  gradual  understanding  with  the 
Protestant  and  Episcopal  Churches.'  In  Germany  permission  to 
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marry  has  hitherto  been  conceded  only  to  the  non-parocliial 
clergy — in  Switzerland  it  is  open  to  alL  The  principle,  nowcTcr, 
of  a  married  clergy  is  as  fully  admitted  in  one  couotiy  as  in  the 
other.  The  advance  of  the  O.  C.  in  numbers  has  been  far  less 
rapid  than  in  doctrine.  In  Germany,  out  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  14,867,600,  they  claimed  in  1876  but  17,203  adherents, 
divided  into  118  communities,  and  served  by  60  priests.  The 
Mainz  Congress  (1877)  attracted  but  1500  hearers  against  the 
5000  of  the  Congress  of  187 1  ;  and  secessions  have  already  com- 
menced, two  Old  Catholic  priests  having  resigned  their  oftce  .q 
October  1877 — Klein  of  Wiesbaden  and  Klemm  of  Hirschberg. 
For  Switzerland  there  are  no  trustworthy  returns,  the  numb^ 
of  priests  being  stated  at  66,  and  of  the  members  of  their  congre* 
gations  at  from  20,000  to  70,00a  There,  changes  have  l^en 
swifter,  dissensions  rifer,  than  even  in  Germany,  celibacy  aiiJ 
confession  having  both  been  abolished  by  the  National  Synod 
of  Olten  (June  8,  1876),  while  the  very  founder  of  the  Swiss 
branch,  Pere  Hyacinthe  (q.  v.),  has  quitted  it  in  disgust  la 
truth,  the  Old  Catholic  schism  has  from  the  first  been  sin^liily 
lacking  in  vitality.  Emphatically  negative  at  the  outset,  ii  ap- 
pealed to  no  fact  or  doctrine  that  could  inspire  growth  into  its 
members ;  a  purely  scholastic  movement,  it  has  served  for  a  time 
the  ends  of  careless  Gallios,  and,  once  discarded,  must  share 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  *  German  Catholics,*  or  the  lingering 
death  of  the  Jansenists  of  Holland.  See  Dollinger's  Erklarun\ 
an  den  Erxbischof  von  Miinchen-Freising  (Mun.  1871) ;  BtriM 
iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Katholiken  Congresses  (Mun.  1871); 
Report  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Bonn  Conferenu  of  1875 
(Lond.  1876) ;  and  The  Offices  of  the  Old  Catholic  Pram- 
Book,  dcme  into  English,  and  compared  with  the  Offices  of  tk 
Roman  and  Old  German  Rituals  (Oxf.  1876). 

Oldenbar^neveld.    See  Barneveld. 

Old'enburg,  a  grand-duchy  of  Northern  Germany,  consists 
of  three  distinct  territories — the  duchy  of  O.  and  the  principalincb 
of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  Total  area,  2471  sq.  miles;  po{x 
(1875)  319,314,  of  whom  71,743  are  Cathohcs.  0.  Proper 
(area,  2076  sq.  miles ;  pop.  248, 136)  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North 
Sea,  and  on  the  three  remaining  sides  by  Hanover.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Weser  in  the  E.,  and  in  the  W.  the  Vechta,  Lcda, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems.  Uniformly  level,  the  ducby 
consists  of  sandy  moors  {geestland),  alternating  with  arable  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  fertility ;  while  the  coast  is  fringed  bj  neb 
marshes  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  The  moors  cover 
1600,  the  marshes  430  sq.  miles,  and  three-eighths  of  the  eitirc 
area  are  uncultivated.  The  absence  of  coal  and  scarcity  of  timber 
are  partly  compensated  by  immense  stores  of  turf.  Llblck 
(area,  201  sq.  miles;  pop.  34,085),  85  miles  N.E.  of  0., coosiiii 
of  two  portions,  of  which  the  noithem  and  larger  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  Holstein,  while  the  southern  is  bounded  N.  and  \V.  by 
Holstein,  S.  by  the  free  state  of  Liibeck,  and  E.  by  the  Lubisck 
Bucht.  With  less  marsh  land  than  O.,  it  has  several  Urge  bkes, 
is  watered  by  'the  Trave  and  Schwartau,  and  is  well  wooded. 
Birkenfeld  (area,  194  sq.  miles;  nop.  37,^93),  184  miles  S. 
of  O.,  a  hilly,  vine-growing  district,  lies  among  the  Hund-rad 
Mountains,  between  the  French  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  iht 
Rhine,  is  watered  by  the  Nahe,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  gnni- 
duchy  that  is  rich  in  minerals — iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  &c.  1^^ 
population  of  West  O.  is  of  Frisian,  of  East  O.  and  Lubeck  ol 
Low  German,  and  of  Birkenfeld  of  Frankish  descent  The  leid- 
ing  industries  of  the  grand-duchy  are  agriculture,  horse  and  atik 
rearing,  shipping,  fishing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  manufictots 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  &c.  In  1876  it  had  361  sbps,  of 
57,364  tons;  and  in  July  1877,  217  miles  of  railway.  Thcit 
entered  its  ports  (1875)  2778  vessels,  of  I59i5i7  tons;  m 
cleared  2801,  of  166,283  tons.  The  government  is  a  consurt 
tional  monarchy,  the  executive  being  vested  in  a  rcsponsiLic 
ministry  of  three  departments,  and  the  l^islative  in  a  Landta-;  v[ 
thirty-three  deputies  elected  for  three  years.  In  the  budget  J 
1877  the  revenue  was  £^^,^5,  the  expenditure  jCy^i^^^ 
and  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1876  was  jf  i,854,5i&  0. 
sends  one  member  to  the  Bundesrath  and  three  depuiies  to  the 
Reichstag.  Its  military  contingent  is  composed  of  an  infinf^ 
and  a  dragoon  r^;iment,  with  two  battenes,  all  belonging  t^ 
the  9th  Araiy  Corps.  In  the  entire  grand-duchy  there  art  ii^w 
gymnasia,  one  pro-gymnasium,  nine  realschule%  a  school  o| 
navigation,  and  an  agricultural  college.  O.  (the  capital)  u  '^ 
only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants. 
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History. — From  iminemorial  times  the  territory  of  O.  was 
ruled  by  mh^  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Saxon  chieftain 
Wittekind^  bat  first  appear  in  histoir  in  the  person  of  Egilmar 
(tioS)*  His  domains  were  dividecf  among  his  descendants, 
Tassals  of  Heinrich  the  Uon,  Duke  of  Saxony,  but  were  reunited 
ooder  Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  who  in  1424  married  Hedwig,  a 
daughter  of  Gerhard  VI.,  Duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  union.  Christian,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark 
(144S),  of  Norway  (1450),  and  Duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein  (1460), 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Danish  or  Holstein-GlUckstadt 
dynasty  (extinct  in  1863),  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Gottorp,  one  of 
whom  in  1762  ascended  the  Russian  throne  as  Peter  III.  (q.  v.), 
h's  cousin  Adolf  Friedrich  having  nine  years  before  been  cnosen 
King  of  Sweden.  O.  fell  to  Dietrich's  second  son  Gerhard, 
whcSe  grandson  Anton  I.  (1526-73)  introduced  the  Reformation, 
but  remained  true  to  Karl  V.  in  the  Schmalkaldic  War,  and  from 
him  first  received  his  grafschafts  as  formal  Imperial  fiefs.  The 
younger  line  expired  with  Anton  Giinther,  a  wise  and  powerful 
niler  (1603-67),  and  for  more  than  a  centunr  O.  was  governed 
by  Dainish  viceroys.  In  1773  Christian  VII.  ceded  it  to  Paul 
PetTOvitch,  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  afterwards  Paul  L 
of  Russia,  and  he  in  turn  renounced  his  claims  in  favour  of  a 
cousin,  Friedrich  August  (i 773-35),  of  the  younger  Gottorp  Une. 
K  year  later  the  Emperor  Josef  11.  raised  the  grafschafts  of  O. 
and  Delmenhorst  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein-0.  The  second 
duke,  Peter  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1785-1823),  being  insane,  the 
goreming  power  was  intrusted  to  his  cousin  and  successor,  Peter 
Friedrich  Ludwig.  During  his  regency  O.  was  forced  by 
Kipoleon  to  enter  the  Rhenish  Comederation  (1S08),  and  in 
iSio  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire.  Restored  to  the  ducal 
family  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (18 13),  it  was  raised  by  Uie 
Congress  of  Vienna  (18 15)  to  a  grand-duchy,  and  received  an 
accession  of  territory  in  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  O.  entered 
into  a  stiuerverein  ('  impost-union ')  with  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick (1836),  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  '48  received 
a  new  and  more  ubeial  constitution  (revised  in  1852),  which 
swept  away  many  bureaucratic  abuses,  and  greatly  promoted  trade 
and  industries  1^  joining  the  Zollverein  (io<4).  Duke  Nikolaus 
Friedrich  Peter  (1853-78)  advanced  his  claims  to  the  duchies 
of  Slesvig-Hobtein  (q.  v.)  on  their  separation  from  Denmark, 
(1864),  but  having  sided  with  Prussia  against  Austria  in  the  war 
of  1866,  relinquished  those  claims  in  favour  of  the  former  power 
(September  27,  1866),  receiving  a  compensation  of  ;^i50,ooa 
Set  Runde*s  OkUnburger  Chronik  (3d  edl  Old.  1863). 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is  situated  on 
the  navigable  Hunte^  24  miles  W.  of  Bremen  by  rail.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  Evangelical  Lambertuskirche  (1791),  the 
Kesidenzschloss,  with  a  library  of  1201,000  volumes ;  the  Augus- 
team,  containing  the  grand-ducal  picture  gallery ;  the  Museum, 
Kaihhans,  and  Sieatre.  In  June  1876  a  monument  was  erected 
to  Herbart  (q.  v.),  who  was  bom  here.  There  are  manufactures 
of  iron,  tobacco,  leather,  gloves,  &c.;  and  a  lively  river  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven.    Pop.  (1875)  159  701. 

Oldham,  an  industrial  town  of  LAncashire,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Medlock,  and  6  miles  N.R  of  Man- 
chester by  taiL  Its  textile  industries  existed  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  but  the  rise  of  O.,  which  has  been  unusuaUy 
npid,  dates  from  the  end  of  last  century,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  first  of  Arkwright's  laige  water-mills,  and  subse- 
quently of  steam-power,  and  to  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  which  gives  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  O.  has  a  parish  church,  rebuilt  in 
1S30,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  school  of  science  and  art  (i860, 
a  Blue-coat  school,  founded  by  Thomas  Henshaw,  a  public 
infinnaxy  (1874),  and  a  grammar-school,  dating  from  161 7. 
During  the  period  of  distress  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  in  1863,  various  improvements  were  effected,  the 
chief  being  the  extension  of  the  water-supply  at  a  cost  of  some 
jf  20(^000^  and  the  laying  out  of  the  Alexanara  Park,  a  recreation 
ground  of  60  acres.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product,  and  some  of 
the  finest  cotton-mills  in  the  kingdom,  noldine  in  the  aggregate 
about  2,000^000  smndles,  have  been  built  in  the  town  within  the 
Uu  three  yean  (1875-78),  the  shares  being  largely  held  by 
working  men  upon  the  Limited  Liability  prinaple.  Other 
manofactures  are  fustians,  velveteens,  corduroys,  machinery, 
steam-engines  and  boilers,  iron  and  brass  wares,  eas-meters, 
leather,  and  cordage.     Pop^  (1871)  82,629 ;  of  paniamentary 


boroueh,  II3,I0Q»    O.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  and 
publishes  three  newspapers. 

Oldliain,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  9th  Aujg;ttst  1653,  was 
the  son  of  a  nonconformist  minister  at  Shipton,  in  Gloucester. 
He  studied  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  1674.  While  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Croydon,  his  gift 
of  verse  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Earls  of  Rochester 
and  Dorset  and  Sir  Cnarles  Sedley.  After  a  short  time  spent 
in  tutoring,  O.  proceeded  to  London,  and  found  a  patron  in  Uie 
Earl  of  Kingston,  but  was  prematurely  carried  off  by  small-pox, 
9th  Deceml^r  1683.  O.  had  a  fine  and  strong  wit,  and  might 
have  won  fame  had  he  lived.  His  chief  work  is  a  series  of 
Satyrs  upon  thtjfesuits^  in  which  he  imitates  Horace  and  Persius 
with  considerable  success. 

Oldha'mia,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fossil  organism,  repre- 
sented by  various  species  (of  which  the  best  known  is  O,  An/i^ 
Ml),  occurring  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  central  and  jointed  axis  of  small 
calibre,  firom  various  points  of  which,  at  regular  intervals,  fibres 
or  branches  radiate.  According  to  Forbes  the  impressions  of 
cells  may  be  seen  on  these  branches.  O.  has  been  regarded 
variously  as  one  of  an  extinct  group  of  Serhtlarian  zoophytes 
allied  to  the  existing  '  sea  firs,'  as  belonging  to  the  Polytoa^  and 
as  a  fossilised  seaweed  of  Calcareous  type.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  life  known,  and  is  named  after  Di;  Oldham,  late 
Director  of  the  Cireological  Survey  of  India. 

Old  Bed  Bandatone,  the  name  given  to  the  formations, 
intermediate  to  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  which  stretch 
over  the  N.R  of  Scotland,  a  large  tract  of  Russia,  and  in  a 
modified  form  over  a  portion  of  N.  America.  They  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  contemporaneously  with  certain  strata  in 
Devon  and  the  S.W.  of  England,  described  and  grouped 
by  Murchison  and  Sed^pRrick.  These  geologists  regarded  the 
O.  R.  S.  of  Scotland  as  identical  with  these  English  formations, 
and  suggested  the  name  Devonian  as  better  applicable  to  the 
series.  Tins  name  is  now  in  general  use,  especially  among  the 
Continental  geologists.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  retain 
both  names,  since  the  Scotch  and  English  present  distinct  palae- 
ontological  differences.  Rocks  of  the  true  Devonian  typ«  are 
marine,  and  are  met  with  in  Ireland  and  the  Rhinelands  near 
Koblenz  and  Koln.  The  rocks  of  the  O.  R.  S.  ^pe  have  evidently 
been  deposited  in  freshwater  lagoons.  The  fossils  are  scarce  ; 
but  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  ususQly  in  isolated  groups,  exactly  as 
if  Uiey  had  collected  in  separate  ponds  or  lagoons.  Further,  the 
species,  mostly  fishes,  are  not  generally  met  with  among  the  Devo- 
nian deposits,  whose  fossils  are  of  deep-sea  ori^n.  In  the  S.  of 
Scotland  the  O.  R.  S.  is  found  skirting  the  hills  in  old  valleys ;  it 
also  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  great  central  valley,  and  is 
widely  developed  in  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  m  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  There  are 
ordinarily  recognised  three  subdivisions — ^Lower,  Ididdle,  and 
Upper — ^probably,  however,  as  suggested  hj  Professor  Geikie, 
there  are  in  reality  ofily  two.  In  certain  localities  the  Lower 
seems  to  pass  without  break  into  the  Silurian — ^near  Edinburgh, 
however,  there  is  an  nnconformabilitv.  The  Lower  consists  of 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  singularly  destitute  oi  organic 
remains  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  crustaoese,  and  the  fish  Cepha« 
laspis  is  found.  Volcanic  rocks  are  frequent,  especially  in  the 
lower  strata.  The  Middle  is  represented  by  the  Caithness 
flags,  and  passes  down  conformably  to  the  Lower.  Fosadl 
fish  and  obscure  vegetable  remains  abound.  The  characteristic 
genera  are  Coccosteus,  Asterolepis,  and  Dipterus.  The  first  occurs 
sometimes  in  Devon  and  the  Rnine  lands.  The  Upper  Old  Red 
resembles  and  passes  conformably  into  the  Carboniferous,  and  is 
unconformable  with  the  Middle  or  Lower  O.  R.  S.  The  charac- 
teristic fossil  fish  are  the  Holoptychius,  Pterichys,  Dendrodus, 
&C.  The  O.  R.  S.  is  fiirther  traceable  through  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  to  the  S,  of  Scandinavia  and  eastward  to  Russia. 
In  Russia  they  extend  in  unbroken  strata  just  as  they  were  depo- 
sited, and  are  identical  in  fossil  contents  with  the  Scottish  roou. 
In  America— m  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Canada,  &c.— the 
rocks  seem  intermediate  in  character  to  the  typical  Old  Red  and 
the  typical  Devonian.  The  O.  R.  S.  is  for  ever  associated  with 
the  name  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
disclose  its  fossu  contents.     See  Miller's  Old  Rid  Swuittmu 

(1847). 
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Ol'dya,  William,  an  Enelisb  bibliographer  onti  antiquary, 
ivas  ihe  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys  of  Lincoln,  and  was  bom  July 
14,  1696.  In  1737  he  succeeded  Wanlcy  as  Lord  Oifotd's 
librarian,  and  vas  employed  on  the  catalt^ue,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  The  Narleiait  Miscillany.  In  spile  of  extreme  hatiils  of 
dissipation  he  was  a  laborious  student,  and  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
Walltr  Raleigh  and  Tlu  British  Librarian  his  collected  much 
curious  information.  He  likewise  wrote  Tlit  Scarboreugh  Mis- 
cellany,  Thcl/tiivirsal  Sf>i<taler,a.aA  22  articles  in  the  Biographia 
Brilaiinien.  But  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works  is  an  anno- 
tated copy  of  Langbaine's  AicoanI  ofthi  Early  Dramatick  Pucts, 
now  in  ilie  British  Museum.  He  is  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  the  delicious  Anacreontic,  beginning  'Busy,  curious,  thirsty 
fly.'  NorfolkmadehimNorroyking.at-armsin  1755.  He  died  ot 
drink,  15th  April  1761.  See  Veowcll's  Mtnmr  e/0.,  togtlhtr 
with  hit  Diary,  &c.  {l86l),  and  Diaiaeli's  Curioiilitt  of  Literalare. 
Olea'oees,  a  natural  ortlcr  of  about  150  species  of  lofty  or 
Tniddle-siicd  trees  or  shrubs  generally  much  branched.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  simple,  or  winged ;  the  flowers  rarely  uni- 
sexual, the  corolla  four^lobed  or  cleft,  sometimes  absent,  and  the 
stamens  generally  two ;  fruit,  3  drupe — as  in  Ihe  olive,  or  dry 
capsule — as  in  the  lilac,  or  a  winged  samara — as  in  the  ash. 
Thej  are  widely  distributed  over  temperate  regions,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  properties  are  bitter,  tonic,  and 
astringent.  Some  yield  a  fixed  oil;  others  furnish  minna.  See 
Ash,  Olive,  Lilac,  Privet. 

Olean'der  (,Neriu«i\,  a  genus  of  Apmynacea:,  ot  the  dogbane 
family,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice,  entire  leathery 
leaves,  flowers  la^e,  in  terminal 
cymes,  with  a  crown  of  loi-n  appen- 
dages opposite  to  the  corolla  lofies ; 
fruit  when  ripe  a  cylindrical  capsule. 
N.  OItand<r,  a  common  handsome 
evergreen  shrub  of  moist  ravines  in 
Ibc  Mediterranean  region  and  Syria, 
,  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
three  hundred  years  for  its  orna- 
mental appearance.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  poisonous,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  persons  have  died 
from  eating  meal  cooked  on  spits  of 
the  peeled  ste 
i\.  ujfitrttTfr.  Asian  species, 

sides  of  rocky  ! 
is  grown  in  the  gardens  there  with  single  and  1 
bark  and  root  arepoisonous ;  the  leaves  are  usi 
OUam'ter.    See  Ele^agnus. 

OUfiant  Gtas  (C.H,)  isaproductofthe  action  of  heatupon- 
coal  or  other  substance  rich  in  carbon,  and  is  an  importanl  con- 
stituent in  the  illuminating  gases  obtained  from  such  materials. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  alcohol  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  bums  in  oxygen  with  a  bright  clear  light,  is  more  solu- 
ble in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  can  be  liquified  under  great 
Eressute.  If  heated  intensely  it  is  decomposed  partly  into  car- 
on  and  marsh  gas  (CH,)  and  partly  into  acetylene  and  hydro- 
Ken.  It  acts  upon  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  a 
heavy  oily  liquid  known  as  Du/cA  Liquid,  which  resembles  chlo- 
roform in  odour.     It  gives  a  similar  reaction  with  bromine. 

OU'ic  Acid  (C,bH„0,)  is  the  most  iroportatit  acid  of  the 
fally  group,  and  is  obtained  by  saponification  of  oltitt,  the  fluid 
constituent  of  most  fats  and  fixed  oils.  By  cooling  olive  oil  to 
4°  C.  or  lower,  a  large  ijuanlity  of  fat  solidifies.  This  solid  por- 
lion  is  mainly  palmitin  or  margarin  (see  Marcakic  Acid),  and 
the  oily  liquid  left  behind  is  chiefly  olein  (CbtHimO,).  The 
olein  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  the  liquid  in  alcohol,  filter- 
ing, and  then  driving  off  the  alcohol  by  heat.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  saponification,  this  oil  is  resolved  into  glycerine  and 
O,  A.,  which  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  fatly  acids  by 
its  melting  at  14°  C.  to  a  colourless  limpid  oil,  which  solidifies  at 
4*  C.  into  a  hard  white  crystalline  mass.  When  solid  it  oxidises 
Imt  slowly  in  Ihe  air ;  but  when  litiuid,  it  absortsoxygen  rapidly, 
becoming  yellow  and  rancid,  and  exhibiting  a  strong  acid  re- 
action. O.  A.  itself  reacts  neutral.  It  b  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether,  A  characteristic  feature 
is  its  behaviour  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation— yield- 
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ing  a  solid  crystallised  dibasic  add  known  as  Stiarii  AciJ.  Tb; 
other  members  of  this  dibasic  scries  (suberic,  pimelic,  ii^pi:, 
lipic,  aielaic,  &&,  acids)  result  from  the  action  of  Urong  miiic 
acid  upon  O.  A,  O.  A.  forms  neutral  and  add  nits,  but  iht 
only  important  compounds  of  this  class  are  the  neutnl  olcamol 
potash  and  soda,  which  are  soluble,  and  by  evaporation  of  then 
aqueous  solutions  form  iimps.  The  add  oleales  are  liquid  anil 
insoluble  in  water.  The  oleales  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  Ihe  ani- 
mal body  in  the  blood,  chyle,  bile,  &C. 

Ol^roa,  Isle  of  {lluri!,  Uliarus),  an  island  of  Fnnn.  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  of  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche  and  N.  ol  Uit 
dangerous  Fertuis  de  Maumusson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chirmtc, 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure.  Il  \i  brpi- 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel,  is 
iS)  miles  long,  from  21  to  6j  miles  broad.  Area,  59J  sq.  miln; 
pop.  18,200.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  yieldi  niox, 
maize,  wine,  and  fruits.  There  are  targe  saltworks  and  li'tieria, 
with  some  shipbuilding.  The  chief  places  ore  St.  George  d'lilEiOD 
(pop.  4110),  Marius  (3020),  and  St,  Pierre  d'OIeroo  (1575). 

Ol'go,  Saint,  a  Russian  saint,  was  wife  of  the  gnod-duLf 
Igor  of  Kiev.  Afier  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  she  goTemol  in 
his  stead  with  great  prudence  for  several  years,  and  w  Aiullr 
baptized  in  955  at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  HeUm, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  induce  her  toa  S»alosl» 
follow  her  example.  Later  tradition  tells  that  she  soliciicil  G 
man  missionaries  from  Ihe  Emperor  Otto  L  She  died  u  a 
St.  O.  is  profoundly  venerated  in  the  Rusnan  ChsrdL  Iln 
festive  is  held  on  the  3lst  of  July. 

Olib'oaum.    See  Frankincense. 

Orifant'B  Biver,  the  name  of  two  streams  in  Cape  CoIoht- 
(I)  O.  K,  West  rises  in  the  Great  Winteihock  Mouatatns  >°^ 
after  a  uesteily  course  of  150  miles,  falls  into  the  Alliniic  in 
31°  40'  S.  lat.  Near  its  mouth  this  river  overflows  its  bmU 
leaving  fertile  deposits  of  mud,  on  which  account  it  has  ben 
grandiToquenily  termed  'the  Nile  of  S.  Africa.'  (1)  0.  R. 
East,  after  a  course  of  150  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  throuEhntir 
fertile  district  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Zwuteberg  lange,  yn^a 
the  Gaurili  River  in  33°  32"  S.  lat. 

Ol'i^arohf  (Gr.  eiigos,  'hii,'  and  archd,'  'I  nile'l.  a  ffm 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  was  restricted  to  1  | 
small  exclusive  class,  usually  composed  of  the  wealthier  mm-  . 
beis  of  a  community,  who  legislated  less  for  the  oomnioimlli::  | 
than  for  their  own  personal  aggrandisemenL  Aristotle  regiraet  I 
it  as  a  corruption  {pareibasis)  of  an  aristocriu^,  to  which  iti[i»t  ' 
in  the  same  relations  as  despotism  does  to  monarchy.  TIk 
Venetian  constitution  presents  the  latest  and  most  powerful  0. 

OUgrocbea'ta  (Gr.  'few  bristles '),  an  order  of  Anf:i!iJi  t 
Worms,  of  which  the  eorlhworm  is  the  type.  The  rnnii 
is  applied  to  these  worms  from  the  absence  of  the  chinr- 
teristic  bristles  seen  in  the  Erranlia  (q.  *.)  or  marine  wonai 
The  body  is  segmented,  the  mouth  anterior,  and  the  UI^ 
posterior.  In  most  of  the  segments  paired  '  segmental  otpru' 
exist.  TheO.  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  reprodBctite  ott*"  | 
are  situated  in  the  front  region  of  the  body.  To  the  oida  0- 
also  belong  the  river-worms  Nau,  TuHfix,  Sc. 

lUin'da.    See  Perhahbuco.  j 

Oriphant,  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Anthony  C,  CE,  Kln^  I 
time  Chief-Justice  of  Ceylon,  was  bom  in  England  in  i8)i  if' 
visited  India  in  youth,  and  havingBCcompaiuedJungBahiil<»t'^  ! 
the  Nepaulese  court,  published  an  account  of  bis  visit,  exl:'.)^  I 
A  Joanuy  to  Kalmandhu  (1852).     Returning  to  Engljai  hr  I 

Eissed  advocate  in  Scotland,  and  was  also  oiled  to  the  En^i-t  1 
ir.  After  travelling  through  Russia,  he  wrote  71u  Xu  '^ 
Shores  of  Ike  Blari!  Sfa  (1853).  He  was  Secretaiy  to  the  E'/i  ■■'  , 
Elgin,  trijvemor- Genera!  of  Canada,  and  later  Superinlen  i^i 
of  Indian  ftffairs.  O.  travelled  extensively  m  the  United  Sutes 
and  published  Mmnisala  andlht  Far  Wist{\%%l\  His  0=wf 
Campaign  (1854)  was  followed  by  the  Thuu-t^luBaJ"*"  Cam- 
paign under  Omar  Paska  (1856),  a  personal  narrative.  He  »£■ 
companied  Lord  Elgin  on  a  special  embassy  to  China  In  lS~. 
and  in  i860  published  a  Narrative  of  Iki  Earl  of  £4«'i  "'■  . 
lien  lo  China  and  Japan,  He  is  the  aathor  of  two  pck  ' 
Palriols  and FiHImsleri  {i86l(  and  PiteadiUy  {Ar>\^  ^■''  ' 
of  which  is  a  trenchant  and  wit»  satire  on  Euhiooable  hck'T  | 
From  1S65  to  1868  he  represented  the  Stilling  boroufhiu  f^- 
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liament;  bat  in  the  latter  year  joined  the  semi*re]igious  com- 
munity established  in  Portland  Township,  New  York,  U.S., 
where  he  continues  to  reside.  He  was  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Fmnco-Pnxssian  War, 
and  a  manager  of  the  Direct  Cable  Company  1873-75. 

Ol'iphAnt,  Krs.,  was  bom  in  Liverpool  of  Scotch  parents 
aboat  1818.  Her  first  work,  Passages  in  th^  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
^/ifrt  MndandofSunnyside^  appeared  in  1849 ;  and  wherever, 
as  in  this  admirable  book,  the  authoress  has  relied  upon  her 
thorough  knowledge  and  humorous  application  of  Scotch  char- 
acter uie  has  been  uniformly  successful.  Among  her  other 
noTcls  are,  Merkland  (1851),  Adam  Grami  (1852),  Harry  Mtdr 
(i8;3),  KatU  Stewart  (1853),  Magdalen  Hepburn  (1854),  The 
CuiH  Heart  (1854),  IMliisUaf  (1855),  Zaidee  (1854),  the 
tr>t  series  of  the  Ckrvmcia  of  Carlingford^  including  The 
Rtster  and  The  Doctor's  Family  (1863) ;  the  second  series 
locluding  iSs/^M  Chapel  and  Z%^  Perpetual  Curate  (1864),  Agnes 
(1866),  The  Mimste/s  Wife  (1869),  John  (1870),  Three  Brothers 
(1S70),  Squire  Arden  (1871),  Ombra  (1871),  At  his  Gala  (1872), 
Innocent  (i873>,  May  (1873— perhaps  the  best  novel  of  this 
anihoress — its  descriptions  of  Fifeshire  scenery  as  fine  as 
anj  of  Black's  northern  sketches).  For  Love  and  Life 
(1S74),  A  Rose  in  June  (1874),  Th^  Story  of  Valentine  and  his 
Brctker  (1875),  Th€  Curate  in  Charge  (1876),  Phabe  Junior 
{\%T(>''^  Last  Chronicle  of  Carlingford)fMrs»  Arthur  {i%Tj\  and 
Carita  (1877).  Mrs.  O.  has  also  written  a  venr  able  Life  of 
LJsnrd  Irving  {1S62),  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Peign  of  George 
II,  (1869),  Si,  Francis  of  Assisi  {iSlo\  A  Memoir  rfMontcUem* 
hrt  {l%^2),  and  Makers  of  Florence  {liliy-^vM  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. She  at  present  (1878)  edits  Blackwood's  series  of  Modem 
Classics  ffr  English  Readers^  to  which  she  contributed  the  first 
%x>lQme— a  very  interesting  study  of  Dante  (1877). 

Oliva'rez,  Don  Qatparo  de  Qus'man,  Ooimt  of,  Duke 
of,  San  Lucar,  was  bom  at  Rome,  6th  January  1587,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  went  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
where  by  his  adroit  demeanour  and  convenient  marri^e  he  rose 
to  the  greatest  favour.  Bv  the  time  Philip  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  0.  had  made  himself  essential  to  his  existence  by  skil* 
faily  catering  for  his  pleasures,  and  the  position  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter he  continued  to  retain  for  twenty-two  years  (1621-43)  pturtly 
I7  a  ponait  of  the  same  policy  and  partly  by  bringing  to  dis- 
Snce  all  his  rivals.  But  his  enormous  expenditure  gradually 
sapped  the  resources  of  Spain — ^the  war  with  France  in  1636 
VIS  t  fiular^  the  Catalans  and  Portuguese  revolted  in  1643,  and 
0.  vts  diffliiwed  to  Toro^  where  he  died,  22d  July  1645, 

(Hive  {Olei£\  a  genus  of  about  30  species  of  trees  or  shrubs 

vith  opposite,  leathery,  evergreen,  entire  leaves  ;    small,  often 

fragrant  flowers,  freouently  disposed  in  axillary  racemes  or  ter- 

mioal  psnides ;  a  druj^oeous  fruit  consisting  of  an  oily  fle^ 

iod  a  Wd  kernel,  which  is  rarely  more  thim  one-seeded,  the 

cells  of  the  fleshy  albumen  being  filled  with  oil    The  species 

are  moitly  Asian  and  African,  though  some  reach  Australia  and 

New  ZeaJand,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  common  O. — 

Mtwithstandmg  its  name  of    O,   Europea — ^is  indigenous  in 

Eorope.    That  it  is  a  native  of  Palestine  is  certain,  and  that  it 

w  well-known  in  Greece  in  the  6th  c  B.C.  is  evident  from 

Scion  enacting  laws  regarding  its  cultivation.    Greek  colonists 

euly  canicd  it  westward,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly  naturalised 

thnngh  the  Mediterranean  region.      It  was  first  planted  in 

Kagluid  in  1643.    Quite  recently  it  has  been  established  in 

America,  where   it   thrives   well,   particularly   in    Peru    and 

Cahforoia.     From  the  earliest  times  the  object  of  its  culti- 

ntioo  has  been  the  oil  which  is  obtained  by  expression  from 

the  pQlp  of  the  fruit,  forming  a  most  important  food-provision  in 

naayof  the  countries  where  the  tree  flourishes,  and  one  of  their 

pnociptl  cxportSi    There  are,  besides  the  two  recognised  forms 

of  the  species,  three  principal  varieties  and  perhaps  fifty  sub- 

nricties  in  cultivation.     The  quality  of  the  O.-oil  differs  accord- 

0%  to  the  country  of  growth,  and  care  in  preparation.    That 

from  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  (Leghorn),  is  the  best— the  last 

m  iu  wickered  flasks  being  known  as  salad-oil.    It  is  extensively 

a^  in  various  arts,  manufactures,  and  in  medicine.     Spain 

*^  yearly  produces  250  million  lbs.    Some  varieties  of^the 

^pe  frait  pitserved  in  brine  are  with  many  a  fiivourite  relish. 

^oc  0.  is  a  picturesque  tree,  and  its  associations  give  it 

^«Qal  iaterect.     It    is   remarkable   for  iU  fecundity  and 

^'^ty,  «^.,  ibere  are  qpedmcns  on  the  Mount  of  O.  at 
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Jerusalem  reckoned  on  good  auihoritv  to  be  2000  year^  old« 
The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  irregularly  mottled,  and 
veined  with  blackish-brown.  The  gum-resin  exuided  by  the  baric 
contains  the  crystalline  oliviL  From  O*  euspidata  a  medicinal  oil 
is  extracted  in  Afghanistan ;  its  very  hard  dark*brown  and 
beautifully  mottled  wood  is  highlv  prized  in  India  for  turning. 
O.fragrttfUt  well  known  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  bears  fiiscicles  of  white  flowers  with  an  ex- 
quisite fiagrance,  used  by  the  Chinese  to  flavour  tea. 

Olivenite,  a  copper  ore  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  or  in 
velvety  coatings.  Its  colour  varies  from  olive -green  to  brown. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  aisenate  of  copper  with  a  little  phosphate. 

Oliven'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Badajoz,  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  that  city,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Guadi- 
ana.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  manufactures  of  oil,  cloth,  and 
pottery,  and  cames  on  a  trade  in  com  and  wine.    Pop.  10,000. 

Olive  Oil,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  oils  as  a  source  of 
food,  and  for  use  in  many  industrial  processes.  Its  qualities  and 
purity  vary  much  according  to  the  processes  adopted  for  its  ex- 
traction. Virgin  O.  O.,  flowing  either  spontaneously  from  the 
fleshy  pericarp  of  the  olive,  or  obtained  b^  very  gentle  pressure, 
is  the  finest  quality,  but  it  is  comparatively  scarce.  Fine  or 
salad  oil  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  entire  fruit  and  pressing 
it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  ferment  previous 
to  pressing  it,  a  lower  quality  of  oil,  much  used  for  food,  is 
obtained.  By  fermenting  and  boiling  the  oil-cake  resulting  from 
these  processes,  a  proportion  of  oil  of  inferior  ^uidity  is  obtained, 
and  what  is  termed  huile  denfer^  or  oil  of  the  infernal  regions,  is 
skimmed  from  the  waste  water  of  such  boiling,  which  is  run  into 
reservoirs  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  oUs  of  the  various 
localities  have  different  values ;  thus  Proven9e  oil  is  the  finest 
for  the  table,  next  to  it  come  the  Florence  and  Lucca 
oils.  Gallipoli  oil  is  the  most  important  for  all  industrial  appli* 
cations,  ana  Spanish  oil  is  generally  of  inferior  quality.  Besides 
being  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  butter  on  the  Con- 
tinent, O.  O.  is  laigely  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  tinned 
sardines.  Gallipoli  oil  is  indispensable  in  Turkey-red  dyeing, 
and  is  also  much  used  in  making  a  special  kind  of  soft  soap. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  during  1876  were  24,022  tuns, 
valued  at  ;f  1,089,176. 

Medicinal  Pretties  of  O*  O, — Olive  oil  is  used  in  medicine 
for  its  nutritions  and  laxative  properties,  and  as  a  demulcent  and 
a  laxative  enema.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  pharmacy,  in 
the  preparation  of  liniments^  ointments,  and  plasters.  For  in- 
ternal use,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  from  )  to  i  02. 

Olives,  Xoimt  of  (mod.  Jebel  et-tur,  'the  mount,'  and 
yebel  eM'Zeitunj  '  the  mount  of  oGves '),  a  low  hill  on  the  £.  skle 
of  Jerusalem,  separated  from  the  city  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
With  Luke  it  has  a  distinct  proper  name^  Elaion  ('  olive^'  xix. 
29^  xxi.  37,  xxiL  39,  Acts  1.  12,  'Olivet*^.  The  name  only 
occurs  once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  although  the 
hill  is  several  times  alluded  to  (2  Sam.  xi^  30,  i  Kings  xi  7,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13,  Nefa.  viiL  15,  Ez.  xL  23).  The  M.  of  O.  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  in  terraced  slopes  and 
white  limestone  crags,  to  a  height  of  about  600  feet  (2786  feet 
above  the  sea),  whik  on  the  east  side  it  slopes  veiy  gradually 
away  to  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  There  are  three  summits.  The 
central  and  highest,  which  b  crowned  with  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  lies  due  east  of  the  site  of  the  Temple;  About  500 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  church,  and  a  few  feet  lower,  is  the 
northern  summit,  called  Viri  Galilaei  {cf.  Acts  L  1 1 ;  mod.  JCarem 
a-Seiyad^ '  Sportsman's  Vineyard ').  Nearly  the  same  distance  to 
the  south  is  the  third  summit,  which  is  a  little  lower  ;  and  1000 
i^rds  S.  by  W*  u  an  eminence  called  the  Mount  of  Offence. 
The  M.  of  O.  has  many  historical  associations.  Four  events  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord  are  specially  connected  with  it :  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxL) ;  the  prediction  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Mark  xiii.) ;  the  betrayal  by  Judas 
(Matt  xxvL) ;  and  the  Ascension,  according  to  Lnke  (xxiv.  50). 
At  its  foot  near  the  bridge  over  the  Kedron  is  the  Gardes  of 
Gethsemane. 


I,  or  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Mary  of  Mount  Olivet, 
were  a  congrc^tion  of  Reformed  Benedictines  founded  on  the 
olive  hill  of  Siena  by  John  Tolomdt  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
John  XXIL  ia  1319^    The  Socictj  haa  hMig  nioe  dechned,  and 


has  now  only  a  few  houses. 
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Orivine,  or  Olivin,  in  Mineralogy,  anhydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia,  coloured  pale  or  dark  green  by  protoxide  of  iron.  It 
is  a  common  kind  of  Chrysolite  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in  erupted 
rocks  in  volcanic  districts. 

Oll'a  Podri'da  (lit.  'putrid  pot'),  the  Spanish  equivalent 
for  the  Fr.  pot-pourri^  and  the  Sc.  hotch-potch,  a  kind  of  dish 
prepared  from  meat  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  with  a 
mixture  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  boiled  up  to  a  broth  or  soup. 
The  term  has  also  come  to  signify  any  miscellaneous  or  incon- 
gruous collection. 

OlliVier,  £xnile,  a  French  minister  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
was  bom  at  Marseille,  2d  July  1825,  studied  law,  and  passed 
advocate  at  Paris  in  1847.  At  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  Re- 
publican Government  sent  him  to  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  as  Cont' 
mUsairc  ghihal^  and  soon  after  he  was  made  prefet  of  Haute- 
Marne.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1849  he  resumed  his  position  at 
the  bar,  and  rapidly  attained  distinction  as  an  eloquent  pleader. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris  against  a 
Government  candidate,  and  in  the  Legislative  body  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  Liberal  opposition  which,  though  very  small  in  point 
of  numbers,  was  composed  of  men  of  brilliant  talents,  and  gave 
the  Emperor  much  trouble.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  (i8$8)  on  the  Lot  sttr  la  SHrete  GhiSrale^  the  Franco- 
Italian  War  (1859),  the  liberty  of  the  press  (i860),  &c.  He  was 
more  than  once  *  suspended  '  professionally  for  his  bold  and  in- 
cisive speech.  Yet  soon  after  1863  he  began  to  show  a  leaning 
towards  the  Imperialist  policy,  which  increased  every  session, 
until  finally  on  the  2d  of  January  1870  he  became  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Religion,  and  nominally,  but  only  nominally  (as 
appears  from  his  recent  defence),  head  of  the  Cabinet.  In  July 
I070  he  pronounced  passionately  for  war  with  Prussia.  The 
*  light  heart  *  with  which  O.  went  inio  the  fatal  conflict  was  no 
doubt  heavy  enough  before  the  loth  of  August,  when  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  overthrown,  and  General  RIontauban,  Comte  de 
Palikao,  was  chained  by  the  Emperor  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
Since  then  O.  has  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  but  has  written  Prin- 
cipes  et  ConduiU  (1875),  ^  defence  of  his  policy. 

Olxniitz'  (Slav.  HoIomuc\  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Austria 
in  Moravia,  on  the  March,  about  132  miles  by  rail  from  Vienna, 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  university  (founded  1581, 
transferred  to  Briinn  1778,  and  restored  1827).  Its  library 
contains  50,000  volumes.  O.  has  13  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  erected  by  King 
Wenceslaus,  who  was  murdered  here  in  1306,  and  afterwards 
canonised  ;  the  church  of  St.  Mauritius,  built  1412,  with  a  famous 
organ,  having  48  stops  and  2332  pipes.  Other  noticeable  build- 
ings are  the  Town-house,  with  a  fine  clock  of  1574  on  a  tower 
262  feet  high  ;  the  Tower  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  Oberring,  122 
feet  high  ;  the  Arsenal,  and  on  the  heights,  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  the  Monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians,  founded  1074. 
O.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  and  porcelain,  and  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade  (chiefly  in  cattle)  between  Poland  and 
Moldavia.  Pop.  15,229,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  6000  men. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  toi^Ti  was  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
and,  during  the  First  Silesian  War,  by  the  Prussians  in  1 741,  but 
was  regained  in  1742.  In  1758  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for 
seven  weeks  by  Friedrich  the  Great.  Here  in  1848  Ferdinand 
abdicated  the  Austrian  crown  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Franz 
Joseph,  and  in  1850,  a  conference  between  the  representatives 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  met  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Germany. 

Olonetz',  a  Russian  government,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Archangel,  E.  by  Vologda,  S.  by  Novgorod,  W.  by  Finland 
and  St  Petersburg.  Area,  59,567  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1871) 
302,490.  The  territory  of  O.  is  a  continuation  of  the  plateau  of 
Finland,  and  comprises  a  similar  variety  of  lake,  forest,  and 
barren  steppe.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  Onega  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Ladoga*  Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  flax  and  hemp  being  principally  grown.  The  people 
maintain  themselves  by  woodcutting,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The 
capital  is  Petrosavodsk  ;  the  ancient  capital  O.  (pop.  1341)  dates 
from  the  13th  c 

Ororon  or  Ol^ron-Sainte-Marie,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pyr^n^es- Basses,  on  the  Gave  d'O.  (formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Aspe  and  Ossan),  15  miles  S.W.  of  Pau.  It 
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contains  the  loth  c.  churches  of  Ste.  Marie  and  Ste.  Croix,  ho 
tanneries,  dyeworks,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  and  exports  to  Spain,  hams,  timber,  wool,  &c  Pop. 
(1872)  7175.  The  Iluro  of  the  Romans,  O.  was  sacked  by  the 
Arabs  in  tiie  8th,  and  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c,  wd  wis 
the  scene  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Alfonso  III.  of 
Aragon  and  Carlo  II.  of  Naples,  July  25,  1287. 

Olot,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gerona,  Catalonia,  on  the 
Fluvia,  about  124  miles  from  the  French  frontier.  Cot:on- 
spinning  and  weaving,  with  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens, 
hardware,  and  soap,  are  carried  on.     Pop.  io,ooa 

Oltenit'za,  a  village  in  Rurosmia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Bucharest,  was  the  scene  of  a  Ra^-an 
defeat  by  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pasha,  4th  November  1S53. 
During  the  war  of  1877  it  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  Russiirs, 
and  almost  incessantly  bombarded  by  the  Turkish  artillery  from 
Turtukai  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  river.     Pop.  i$oa 

Olym'pia,  a  plain  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  3  miles  long 
by  I  broad,  was  bounded  S.  by  the  Alpheus,  W.  by  the  Cladeus, 
and  on  tlie  N.  by  Mount  Cronion.  Within  this  plain,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  lay  the  Altis  or  saaed  pbnc- 
grove  (430  yards  long  by  215  broad),  where  the  Oijmp:: 
Games  (q.  v.)  were  held,  and  where  stood  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius,  erected  by  the  Eleans  (572  B.C.),  and  adorned  by 
Phidias  and  his  school  (437-33  B.C ).  Around  the  Olympitmm 
sprang  up  a  Metroum,  Heraeum,  prytaneium,  gymnasium,  ^c : 
and  Pausanias  speaks  of  240,  Pliny  of  3000,  statues.  Overthrown 
by  the  earthquakes  of  522  and  571  a.d.,  the  monuments  of  0. 
served  the  barbarian  invaders  as  quarries  of  building-stont  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  they  lay  overwhehned  in  »r.d, 
awaiting  their  resurrection.^  A  French  expedition  first  deter- 
mined the  site  of  the  Olympieium  (1829);  and  in  1S75  th; 
German  Reichstag,  adopting  a  scheme  proposed  by  Profc>>oi 
Curtius,  voted  ;f  1850  towards  the  exploration  of  the  Oljtn}  on 
plain.  The  result  of  excavations  has  hitherto  been  the  uneini- 
mg  of  the  temples  of  Zeus  (211  feet  by  86)  and  Here  (171  f«' 
by  58),  and  the  discovery  of  many  exquisite  sculptures— the  NA: 
of  PiEonius  of  Mende,  a  Hermes  bearing  the  infant  DionyFOi, 
ascribed  to  Praxiteles,  &c  See  Die  Ausgrabungen  su  O.vm 
Winter  und  Friihjahr  1875-76,  herausgtgebm  von  E.  Cttri::^, 
F.  AdUr,  und  C7.  Hirschfeld  (Berl.  1876). 

Olsrm'piads,  in  Greek  chronology,  the  intervals  of  four  jears 
between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  were  rcckcrx^ 
from  the  year  in  which  Corcebus  won  the  foot-race  (776  b.ci. 
and  closed  with  the  301st  Olympiad  (270  A.D.).  The  namf  of 
the  champion  foot-runner  was  often  substituted  for  the  number 
of  the  Olympiad,  just  as  modem  sporting-men  speak  of  Blur 
Athors  or  Bluegown's  year.  This  era  did  not  come  intoo^e  li^l 
after  Alexanders  death,  and  was  first  employed  in  history  br 
Timacus  of  Sicily  (352-256  B.C.).  Under  the  later  lysicm,  ditn; 
from  Hadrian's  dedication  of  the  Olympieion  at  Athens  ( 131  ajO, 
the  1st  Olympiad  would  answer  to  OL  227,  3,  of  the  Grrtk  ox 

Olym'pias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemns  I.,  king  of  Epm' 
married  Philip  II.  (q.  v.)  of  Macedonia  (359  B.C.),  and  bcre^' 


by  the  execution  of  her  rival  Cleopati 
of  Alexander  (323),  who  had  always  treated  her  with  <^i^^' 
reverence,  O.  fled  from  the  hated  Antipatcr  (q.  v.)  to  Fp'ras 
but  on  his  death  in  317  took  the  field  against  Euiydicf,  Fh  J  • 
grand-daughter,  whom  she  put  to  death,  with  lOO  Mace<^"^^ 
nobles.  Her  triumph  was  brief.  Cassander  (q.  v.)  hastcnrii  ir  = 
the  Peloponnesus,  besieged  O.  in  Pydna,  and  executed  her  ;•'' 
Cruel,  passionate,  and  unscrupulous,  O.  had  yet  somciiuss  <^' 
the  grandeur  and  lofty  spirit  that  characterised  her  son. 


They  took  place  every  fifth  year  on  the  first  foil  moon  after  tht 
summer  solstice,  and  extended  over  five  days.  The  compf^''^^ 
— who  up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  must  prt>»e  '•'•^ 
pure  HeUcnic  descent— had  to  Dnder^o  ten  moothf  o^pt?*'^ 
tory  training,  the  last  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  Tb^/;^^, 
(Olympionikot)  received  simple  chaplets  of  wild  olirc  (ftvw-''^ 
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bat  were  lewaxded  by  their  feUow-dtizeiu  with  statnes,  prooes- 
sionsp  inmiiuutj  from  taxes,  and  at  Athens  with  a  prize  of  500 
dnchmx  and  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneion.  The 
tventy-fonr  contests^  six  of  which  were  for  bo3rs,  included  foot 
tod  chariot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  &c.  So  far  as  we  can 
gither  from  ancient  writers,  the  performances  at  the  O.  G.  have 
tieen  frequently  surpassed  by  modem  athletes,  and  the  longest 
foot-nce  did  not  by  the  highest  computation  exceed  2}  mueSi 
The  judges  {HellanodiMai)  were  chosen,  except  on  three  occa- 
sions, from  the  Eleans.  Subordinate  to  them  were  the  aiytai  (a 
kind  of  stewards  of  the  course),  and  various  other  minor  officials. 
SoCTiBces  opened  and  closed  the  games,  at  which  no  women 
might  be  present,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  priestess  of 
DoDeter.  But  men  flocked  to  them  from  every  part  of  the 
Hellenic  world ;  and  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting,  artists 
of  exhibiting,  their  works  to  the  assembled  multitudes.  Thus 
the  masterpieces  of  Herodotus,  Anaximenes,  and  Dion  Chry- 
sostom  are  said  to  have  been  first  given  to  an  Olympic  audience. 
Poetry,  too,  was  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  victors,  and  four- 
teen of  Pindar's  hymns  are  devoted  to  their  praises.  See  Krause, 
Ohmpia^  odtr  DarsUUung  der  grossen  OlympUchtn  SpieU  (Vien. 
1S3S),  ud  the  Histories  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 

Olympiodo'rofl,  the  last  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  Nco-Platonbts  of  anv  note,  flouri^ed  in  the  reign  of 
Jostiniui  (527-565  A.D.).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  life, 
tboogh  Creuzer  has  inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  scholia  to  the 
Aiabiadts  that  he  taught  before  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Athenian  school  by  the  Emperor  (529).  His  style  is  pure  for 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  works  have  preserved  many 
fngments  of  the  lost  writings  of  lamblichus,  Damascius,  and 
od»  philosophenL  We  have  by  him  a  JJfe  of  Plato  (Lond. 
1771),  a  polemic  against  Strato  (in  MS.  at  Munich),  and  scholia 
OD  the  Phado,  Gorgias^  PhUebus^  and  Alcibiades  Prior  of  Plato. — 
0.,  tn  Aristotelian  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  c.  a.d^ 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  MeteorologUa  of  Aristotle  (Ven.  1551). 

Olym'pus  (mod«  Elymbo)^  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  separated 
frooi  Oisa  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  stretching  nortnwards 
iar  into  Pieria,  has  an  elevation  of  9749  and  a  snow-line  of  9000 
feet  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  clothed  with  oaks,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  &c,  and  the  upper  slopes  with  vast  pine  woods.  Its 
Iroad  sommit  was  regarded  by  the  poets  from  Homer  down- 
wards as  the  home  of  Zeus  and  the  other  divinities,  who  passed, 
they  fancied,  to  heaven  through  the  cloud  that  constantly  caps 
the  highest  peak.  Other  mountains  of  the  same  name  were  the 
Mfnan  O.  (mod«  Anadoli  Dagh\  attaining  in  Keshish  Dagh 
('monk's  mountain')  an  altitude  of  3531  feet ;  the  Cyprian  O. 
\TToodos)  of  6655  feet ;  and  the  O.  of  Lycia,  £liS|  ana  Laconia, 

Om,  or  Aun  =:  so  be  it  A  mystic  word  of  uncertain  deri« 
ntioa  that  figures  prominently  in  both  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
rcbgions.  In  the  Vedas  or  early  Sanskrit  Scriptures,  it  appears 
u  an  exclamation  of  solemn  assent  Later  on  it  formea  the 
Mspidons  word  with  which  the  Brahmin  had  to  begin  and  end 
every  tacred  duty,  and  finally  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ahbreriated  s)rmbol  representing  the  names  of  the  three  gods  of 
the  Hmdn  Trinity.  In  one  branch  of  Hindu  philosophy,  called 
the  Yoga,  the  repetition  of  O.  is  supposed  to  be  all*emcacious  in 
giving  knowledge  of  the  supreme  deity.  Similarly  among  the 
'fhibetan  Buddhists  om  mani padme  hum,  or  the  'formula  of  six 

SUables/  constitntes  the  re])eated  invocation  which  sums  up 
eir  whole  religious  life.  It  is  ground  in  countless  numbers  out 
of  the  well-known  praying  machines,  and  is  emblazoned  on  silk 
flags  whose  eveiy  flutter  is  a  prayer.  Its  meaning  is  variously 
inteqncted  to  be,  '  Oh  I  the  jewel  is  in  the  lotus  I  oh ! '  t'^.,  the 
self-creative  force  is  in  the  Kosmos,  or  '  salvation  is  in  the  jewel- 
lotos.    Amen.' 

Oma^'  (Ir.  Gael.  Oghmaighe^  *  the  beautiful  field '),  the  county 
town  of  Tyrone,  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  109  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Dublin, 
fod  19J  S.S.E.  of  Strabane,  is  situated  on  the  river  Stnile,  at  the 
jtmction  of  the  Camowen  and  Drumragh.  It  is  connected  with 
Loodonderry  by  railway,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  N.W. 
military  district  There  is  some  trade  in  leather  and  com. 
Pop.  (1871)  3724.  The  history  of  O.  dates  from  the  15th  c., 
vben  we  hear  of  it  as  a  stronghold  of  the  0*Niells.  It  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  burned  by  James  II. 
in  1689.  It  was  again  bumol  by  accident  in  1743,  which, 
F^rhaps,  accounts  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets. 


Qmahay  a  dty  of  Nebraska,  U*S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  4  miles  W.  of  Coimcil  Bluffy  is  a  centre  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  numerous  churches  uid  schools,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  (1869),  a  public  library,  and  3  daily  and  7 
weekly  newspapers.  There  are  oilworks,  silver-smdting  fur- 
naces, pork-packing  establishments,  foundries,  furniture  factories, 
&C.  Pop.  (1870)  16,083.  O.  was  laid  out  in  1854,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  railway  depots  in  the  N.W. 

(Xman.    See  Muscat. 

Cmar  L,  Abu  HoliM  Ibu  al  Kettab,  second  Calif  of  the 
Faithful,  was  bom  about  A.D.  581,  of  the  tribe  of  Benou  Ada. 
At  first  a  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  of  whom  he 
was  a  relative,  he  underwent  sudden  conversion  in  615,  after,  as 
the  story  goes,  he  had  wounded  his  sister,  whom  he  found  reading 
the  Koran.  He  became  the  great  military  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Mohammed,  on  whose  death  he  acted  as  the  hajeb  or  vizier  of  the 
Abu  Bekr,  the  first  Cali^  whom  he  succeeded  in  6^  He  now 
carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  of  aggressive  religious  war  and 
annexation  which  he  had  suggested  to  MohammcKi.  The  fall  of 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  and  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantine  armies 
of  Heraclius  placed  Palestine  and  Syria  at  his  feet  Not  long 
afterwards  Persia,  Egypt,  Khorassan,  and  Armenia  were  added 
to  the  new  empire.  To  these  victories  his  generals  Khaled  ('  the 
Sword  of  God ')  and  Abu  Obeidad  largely  contributed.  The 
fienr  valour  and  military  skill  of  O.  were,  however,  the  great 
makers  of  Islam  as  a  civil  power ;  while  his  stern  religious  sense 
of  justice  kept  his  subjects  in  discipline.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
exterminate  the  infidel  Thus,  in  the  capitulation  of  Jeru»lem  the 
churches  were  spared,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  enforced  to 
teach  their  children  the  Koran ;  they  were  to  wear  turbans  and 
shoes  and  adopt  Arabian  names,  while  they  were  deprived!  of 
arms.  O.  hiinself  worshipped  at  Bethlehem  and  built  a  great 
mosque  besule  the  Temple.  The  Persian  King  Zezdejerd  and  his 
general  Firusi  were  finally  defeated  in  638.  In  640  Amru  destroyed 
the  library  at  Alexandria  and  carried  the  banner  of  the  Prophet 
westwards  to  Tripoli  and  Barca.  In  644  O.  was  assassinated  by 
a  Persian  slave,  whose  fancied  wrong  he  had  refiised  to  redress. 
In  private  life  O.  was  austere  to  asceticism,  living  on  broul,  dates, 
and  water,  slewing  often  under  a  porch  or  a  tree.  One  Persian 
historian  describes  him  ^as  riding  a  sorrel-coloured  camel  in  an 
old  tattered  habit  of  hair-cloth,  and  carrying  within  his  saddle- 
bags the  food  which  he  used.  He  ate  out  of  the  same  dish  as 
his  followers,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and  silk  dresses. 
He  observed  the  Koran  to  the  letter,  was  called  Al  Faruk,  '  the 
divider'  or  'the  just  one,'  and  is  still  almost  adored  by  the 
orthodox  sects  of  Islam.  He  organised  the  army  on  the 
Persian  model  of  regular  wages  and  pension.  See  Ockley*s 
History  of  the  Saracens,  D'Herbelot^s  Bibi,  Orimt.,  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Platen's 
Geschichte  der  Tbdtung  aes  Khalijen  Omar  aus  der  Chronik 
da  Dijarhekn  (BerL  1837). --0.  XL,  the  8th  Ommiad 
Calif,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  first '  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,'  succeeded  Suleiman  in  A.D.  717.  Deeply  religious, 
and  resembling  his  ancestor  in  sobriety  of  life  ana  love  of  jus- 
tice, O.  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  formal  maledictions  against 
the  heretical  All  and  his  descendants,  which  the  Ommiades  had 
introduced  into  the  Mosoue  service,  and  restored  to  his  tradi- 
tional enemies  their  lanos.  For  these  acts  of  justice  be  was 
promptly  poisoned  by  his  friends  in  A.D.  720. 

Omar  Faaha  C  Michael  Lattas),  a  distinguished  Turkish 
general,  was  bom  at  Plaski,  a  village  in  Austrian  Croatia,  24th 
Nov.  1806.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  employed  in 
the  surveying  of  roads,  but  for  some  reason  deserted,  and,  taking 
a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Hussein  Pasha,  governor  of 
Widin,  became  a  Mahometan.  He  next  obtained  the  appointment 
of  writing-master  in  the  military  school  at  Constantinople,  and, 
gaining  the  fiivour  of  Khosrew  Pasha,  the  Seraskier,  became  in 
1833  an  adjutant  on  that  officer's  personal  staff.  He  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Syria  (1839),  and  Al- 
bania (1846),  and  received  the  title  of  Pasha  (1848),  with  an 
important  command  in  Wallachia.  In  1852  he  was  chaiged  with 
the  expedition  apainst  Montenegro^  and  was  on  the  point  of 
occupying  Cettinje  when  Austrian  intervention  induced  tne  recall 
of  his  army.  In  June  1853  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  in  that  capacity  inflicted  several  defeats  on  the  Russians, 
at  Oltenitza,  4th  November  1853,  Kalafat,  6th  January  1854, 
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&c  He  entered  Bucharest  in  Aagnn  1854  on  the  wiihdrawai 
of  the  Russians  from  ihc  Princi^,>a^it:es.  In  Febniaiy  !&55,  it 
Eupaloha,  he  harassed  the  RassLin  rear  ar.d  bril.ian  Jy  repuUed 
a  strong  afack  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  He  was  sen:  in 
Octorjcr  1855  to  relieve  Kars  with  a  force  of  35,000  men,  bat 
failed  to  reach  that  ci'v  in  time  to  prevent  its  s^irrer.der.  Ap- 
po.ntcd  Govern  vf  of  hlagdaJ,  he  fell  for  one  year  U 85 9  >  into 
disgrace.  He  aubdued  the  Mon'.crie_;rins  in  1S62  and  occupied 
Cet:inje.  H:.->  la-.:  ach;evemen:  was  the  suppression  of  :he  C:e:an 
in-»urrection  m  1867.     O.  di-d  a:  Consuiniuiople  April  18,  1S71. 

Ombay',  an  island  of  Australasia,  N.  of  Timor,  is  50 
miles  lon^'  and  30  broad,  nses  abnipily  from  the  sea  in  h  gh 
volcanic  masses,  and  is  inhabited  by  mixed  Negro  and  Malay 
tiibes.  At  A  lor  the  Dutch  have  a  settl.mcnt  and  carry  on  some 
trade  in  edible  birds'-nfats,  pepper,  wax,  ice  Estimated  pop. 
194,00a 

O'Mea'ra,  Barry  Edward,  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1786, 
joined  the  English  anny  as  as-jistant-surgeon  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
was  disgraced  m  1 818,  but  entered  the  navy,  where  he  served  with 
crediL  Napoleon  was  attracted  to  him  in  the  voyage  of  the 
BdUrophon  from  Rochefort  to  Plymouth  ;  and  in  his  exile  to 
St.  Helena  O.  accompanied  the  emperor  as  private  physician. 
His  sole  title  to  remembrance  consists  in  his  book,  A  Vsjiufrom 
St,  HiUna^  or  Napolam  in  ExiU  (1822),  which  gave  a  re- 
cord of  conversations  held  with  the  fallen  dictator,  while  it  ex- 
posed at  the  same  time  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
O.  had  already  brought  a  charge  against  the  governor  of  St. 
Helena  of  wishing  to  make  away  with  Napoleon,  and  had  very 
properly  been  dismissed  the  service,  as  the  charge  was  both 
reckless  and  unfounded.  He  then  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lx)ndon,  where  he  died,  3d  June  1836. 

Omelette  (Fr.  otufs  ni^la^  'mixed  eggs*),  a  dish,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  eggs.  The  eggs  are  whipped  into  a 
froth,  flavoured,  and  lightly  fried.  The  variety  of  omelettes  is 
very  great,  and,  although  the  dish  appears  to  be  simple,  the 
succe^ul  cooking  of  an  O.  requires  great  skill  and  dexterity. 

(XxnenB  (akin  to  Sansk.  avman,  *  protection  *),  foreshadowings 
of  coming  events  by  casual  occurrences,  have  been  observed  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  Reginald  Scot,  writing  in  1 584, 
says :  *  Many  will  go  to  bed  again,  if  they  sneeze  before  their 
shoes  be  on  their  feet ;  hunters,  if  they  chance  to  meet  a  friar  or 
a  priest,  will  couple  up  their  hounds  and  go  home  ;  and  he  that 
receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  met  not  a  cat  or 
a  hare  when  he  went  first  out  of  his  doors  in  the  morning,  or 
stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out,  or  put  not  on  his 
shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  hb  left  shoe  on  nis  right  foot, 
which  Augustus  Caesar  reputed  for  the  worst  luck  that  might 
befall.'  Even  to-day  there  are  educated  people  who  at  heart 
believe  tliat  the  death-tick,  the  spilling  of  salt,  a  dc^s  howling, 
&c,  are  ominous  of  impending  eviL  Special  families  may  have 
their  own  peculiar  omen — in  Ireland  the  wailing  of  the  Banshee ; 
in  England  the  fall  of  a  branch  or  the  flight  of  a  bird  against  a 
window.  O.,  as  a  rule,  are  shrouded  in  time-honoured  ot^urity; 
only  in  rare  instances  can  we  trace  them  to  their  origin.  The 
behef  tliat  he  who  first  rises  from  a  party  of  thirteen  will  die  be- 
fore the  year  is  out  is  probably  assignable  to  the  Last  Supper, 
where  Judas  first  left  the  chamber.  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  Passion,  is  unlucky,  because  on  it  the  fairies  vent  their 
spite  on  mortals  in  whose  redemption  they  have  themselves  no 
snare.  And  it  foreboded  harm  to  meet  a  cat  or  hare,  because 
these  were  the  forms  most  frequently  assumed  by  witches. 
Prodigies  (Lat.  'exceptional  cases,'  ixom  pro,  'forth,*  and  ago, 
*1  lead')  differed  from  casual  and  natural  O.,  in  being  super- 
natural and  of  strictly  divine  origin,  as  when  dogs  spoke  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  or  trees  before  the  death  of  Caesar. 
See  Fallati's  Ueder  Begriff  und  Wesen  des  Komiscfun  Omen 
(Tiib.  1836) ;  Brznd's  Popular  Antiquities  (new  cd.  Lond.  1876). 

O'merkote  (Umarkot),  the  chief  town  of  the  Thur  and  Parkxu- 
Political  Superintendency,  Scinde,  British  India,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Great  Indian  desert,  95  miles  E.  of  Hydrabad;  pop.  (1872) 
3999.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  watered  by  a  canal.  O.  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Akbar  the  Great,  whose  father,  Huma- 
yun,  had  fled  here  after  his  defeat  by  Shere  Shah.  In  1847, 
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at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Scinde,  it  was  ceded  to  (be 
British  by  the  Rajah  of  Jodhpore. 

Ommiades,  a  dynasty  of  fourteen  califs,  who  reigned  at 
Damascus  for  nearly  a  century.  Their  founder,  Moawiyah,  ihe 
son  of  Mohjimme^i's  great  adversary,  Abu-Sofian,  in  early  yoaih 
was  digninci  with  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  Prophet,  and  for 
forty  years  administered  the  government  of  Syria.  He  claimrJ 
the  succession  on  the  assassination  of  Othman  (655),  bot  not 
until  Ali  had  shared  his  predecessor's  fate  (661)  could  he  make 
his  claims  good.  Moawiyah's  reign  was  marked  by  the  diias- 
troQs  siege  of  Constantinople  (668-675),  bv  the  advance  of  iLe 
Saracens  in  Africa,  and  by  his  important  change  of  an  electiv;: 
to  an  hereditary  califate.  His  son  and  successor  Yczid  ^6So-6S ; ! 
lost  Persia  to  Husein,  the  son  of  Ali,  and  Arabia  to  the  mw- 
caJif  Ibn-es-Sobeir.  Abdulmelek  (685-705)  by  his  arms  and 
policy  reunited  the  Moslem  empire,  discontinued  the  irikte 
claimed  by  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  established  a  nitional 
minL  The  next  thirty-seven  years  were  occupied  by  the  reigiu  of 
his  four  sons,  and  of  Omar,  the  best  of  the  Ommiade  race.  Under 
the  indolent  Walid  I.  (705-7 1 6)  the  Arabic  numerals  were  intro- 
duced into  general  use,  Saracenic  architecture  attained  a  bigii 
perfection,  and  Spain  and  Transoxiana  were  conquered  byMa>3 
and  other  able.Ueuteoants.  Under  the  gluttonous  Suleiman  (716- 
7x7)  and  Omar  (717-720)  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople 
resulted  in  a  second  discomfiture  ;  and  under  Hesham  (723-74^) 
the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at  Tours  by  Karl  Martel  (732)  tunied  tl» 
tide  of  Moslem  conquest  Merwan  II.,  the  last  of  the  Onunuide 
califs  (744-750),  had  won  in  the  Cjeorgian  wars  the  title  of  th: 
Ass  of  Mesopotamia,  an  honourable  epithet  in  the  East  But 
in  747  the  Abbasides  (q.  v.)  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  it 
Meru  in  Persia.  Their  first  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab  »3i 
followed  by  a  still  greater  one  at  Busir  in  £gyi)t  (February  10, 
750),  in  which  Merwan  fell,  pierced  by  a  lance.  Eighty  of  hii 
kinsfolk,  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus,  were  treacherooily 
massacred,  two  only  escaping — one  to  S.E.  Arabia,  where  he 
founded  a  califate  that  lasted  for  seven  centuries ;  the  other, 
Abd-ur- Rahman,  to  Andalusia  in  Spain.  '  Except  among  the 
Syrians,'  says  Gibbon  {Declifte  and  Fail,  ch.  Hi.),  *the  califs  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the  public 
favour.  The  life  of  Mohammed  recorded  their  perseverance  in 
idolatry  and  rebellion  ;  their  conversion  had  been  rehidant,  their 
elevation  irregular  and  Actions,  and  their  throne  was  cemcctDi 
with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabix' 

Ommiades  of  Spain, — Abd-ur-Rahman  I.  (756-787),  Hesh* 
am's  grandson,  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Arabs  of  Spiin, 
and  speedily  established  himself  as  Emir  of  Cordofa  (q.  v.).  He 
secured  and  extended  his  donuiins,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  peninsula,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  coahtion  headed  bj 
Karl  the  Great,  whom  he  defeated  at  Roncesvalles  (q.  v.)  in 
778.  He  had  adso,  like  his  two  immediate  successors,  to  stniggie 
against  the  freouent  revolts  of  his  own  subjectii  Christian  ioi 
renegade,  whicn  were  first  wholly  suppressed  by  Abd-v-R^h- 
man  II.  (821-852),  a  wise  and  liberal  prince,  the  splendour  o( 
whose  court  rifled  that  of  Bagdad,  and  attracted  a  host  o( 
scholars,  poets,  and  artists.  During  the  wars  of  bis  son,  Mo- 
hammed I.  (8j2-88o)  with  Alfonso  III.  (q.  v.),  there  grew  op » 
spirit  of  chivalry  that  honoured  women  as  nowhere  else  in  hUm. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  O.  were  Abd-nr-RahouL 
III.  (912-961),  the  vanquisher  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  and  lui 
son  Al-Hakem  IL  (961-976) — monarchs  who  •  employed  th« 
awful  engine  of  despotism  in  promoting  the  happiness  aad  ta- 
telligence  of  their  species.'  They  fostmd  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, founded  eighty  free  schools,  collected  a  Ubraiy  (^ 
600,000  volumes,  and  under  them  the  imiversity  of  Cowova 
attained  a  European  fame.  Hesham  II.  (976-1013)  was  a  chiii 
of  eleven  at  his  accession,  and  throughout  his  reign  was  oicr- 
shadowed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Al  Mansor,  who,  dying  in  VXA, 
transmitted  his  office  to  his  son.  By  them  the  Arab  innt 
was  recruited  with  Berber  and  Christian  mercenaries,  who,  a'cr 
co-operating  in  the  conquest  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Barctl.ci, 
turned  on^eir  masters,  and  rent  the  Ommiade  empire  io!^^ 
hundred  petty  principalities,  the  last  of  the  emirs,  Hesham  IE 
(1027-31),  dying  despised  and  forgotten  at  Cordova  in  103d  Scf 
Dozy's  Histoire  des  Afusulmans  aEspcLgne{^  vols.  Leyd.  1S6'] : 
and  Weil's  GesckUhU  der  islamiiiscken  Voiker  (StotL  1S66). 
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mboses  eoouiienoed  to  run  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1837,  bat 
were  indifferently  profitable  until  Madame  de  Berry  patronised 
tbfiD ;  thereafter  tney  became  the  vehicles  of  the  hourgnisU  and 
proved  eminently  successfnL  The  prototype  of  the  O.  was  the 
Pansun  'carriage  of  the  five  soldi,'  the  introduction  of  which  in 
1663  is  ascribed  to  Blaise  Pascal  and  several  noblemen.  In 
iSa9  Mr.  Shillibeer  ran  the  first  O.  in  London,  which  was  drawn 
by  three  horses  and  carried  twenty-two  inHdi  passengers.  The 
seat  OD  the  roof  for  outside  passengers  was  added  in  1849.  The 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  founded  in  1856,  possessed 
in  1876  560  buses  and  6000  horses.  Each  O.  is  adapted  for  carry- 
ing twenty-eight  passengers  in  all ;  its  weight  averages  24  cwts., 
ttid  the  oistance  traveUed  daily  60  miles.  About  70,000,000 
passengers  are  annually  carried  by  the  London  buses.  In  many 
d(ies  tramway  cars  have  to  a  large  extent  superseded  the  O. 

I  Omsk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  {p  vemment  of  Tobolsk, 
oa  the  right  banic  of  the  Irtish,  near  its  junction  with  the  Om, 
and  more  than  2200  miles  E.S.E.  of  St  Petersburg.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of 
Siberia,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Siberian  corps  of  cadets. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  who  have  been  banished  from 
Earope  for  political  offences.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Khirgiz  in  cattle,  and  there  are  also  some  manufac- 
tories and  mining  works.    Pop.  (1867)  26,722. 

O'mnl  {Saimo  migrtttortus),  a  species  of  Salmcmda  or  Sal- 
mon (q.  V.)  found  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  attaining  a  length  of  from 
12  to  i^  inches.  Its  flesh  is  palatable,  and  like  the  common 
salmon  it  ascends  riven  to  spawn. 

Onagra'ooes,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  or 
ifanfas,  with  simple,  opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  flowers  regu- 
lar, anally  axillary,  with  parts  as  a  rule  in  fours.  The  miit 
is  a  roond  or  oblong,  many-seeded,  fleshy  berry,  or  a  dir,  four- 
ralved  capsule ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  naked,  or  with  a  feathery 
appendage.  The  species  are  widely  distributed,  the  aimuaU 
beug  generally  found  in  temperate  countries,  and  the  shrubby 
members  in  Mexico,  S.  America,  and  New  Zealand.  A  few 
Yield  minor  edible  products,  and  a  good  number  have  been 
hroagfat  into  cultivation  as  ornamental  plants.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  Fatcksia  (q.  v. )  genus.  The  N.  American  represen- 
tatiTcs  axe  also  favourites  for  out-door  purposes,  as  CEnotMtra^ 
Clarkta^  and  Codetta.    See  CmCiCA  and  Trapa. 

Qne'gv,  next  to  Ladoga  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  lies  in 
the  Russian  government  m  Olonetz,  and  has  an  area  of  4055  so. 
miles.  Its  length  a  about  140  miles,  breadth  59^  and  its  depth 
varies  from  590  to  758  feet  The  banks  are  generally  low,  out 
in  the  S.W.  they  rise  to  about  300  feet,  and  it  appears  that  the 
elevation  of  the  lake  must  once  have  been  much  creater  than  it 
is  now.  In  the  N.  end  it  divides  itself  into  three  Days,  of  whidi 
the  most  easterly  is  the  widest  The  lake  abounds  with  fish, 
tnd  its  banks  are  cultivated  with  the  exception  of  the  swampv 
places.  Fed  by  the  Wodla,  the  Wytegra,  and  the  Schuja,  it 
connects  itself  by  the  Swir  with  Ladoga,  and  by  the  Komisa 
with  Segosero^  and  thus  it  forms  a  communication  between  the 
^'hite  and  the  Baltic  Seas.  The  Swir  and  the  Wytegra  aie 
connected  by  the  On^a  Canal.  The  chief  island  in  the  lake 
is  Klimezkoi  (44  sq.  miles),  and  the  chief  town  on  its  banks 
Petrosawodsk. 

Ona'ga,  a  town  of  Rossia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  and  on  a 
golf  of  the  same  name^  with  a  pop.  (1870)  of  2329.  In  1873 
there  entered  3a  ships,  carrying  chiefly  salt  and  fish  to  the  inalue 
of  iCBioo^  and  the  exports  of  timber  amounted  to  ;f  36,00a  The 
River  O.,  262  miles  in  length,  flows  from  the  Latscha  Lake, 
receives  on  the  right  the  waters  of  the  Moscha,  and  joins  the 
Gtdf  of  O.,  a  part  of  the  White  Sea. 

Oneglia,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio^  on  the 
sea^coast,  midway  between  Grienoa  and  Nice.  It  is  beautifully 
sitnated,  has  a  good  harbour,  constructed  in  1825,  and  receivuig 
Teaily  some  loo^ooo  tons  of  shipping.  O.  is  the  birthplace  3 
Andrea  Doria  (q.  v.).    Pop.  (1874)  £47. 

OV«IIL    See  Tysconnsl. 

to'eroufl  Gauaei,  in  Scotch  law,  meana  on  occouni  of  vaiu- 
tMe  imadtraHoH, 

OnieTcda    See  Nicolo. 
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Onion  (Lat  unto,  Fr.  o^tton)  is  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  A/lwm  (q.  v.).  The  O.  itself  u  A.  Cepa.  Its 
native  country  is  unknown,  but  its  culture  is  as.'old  as  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  very 
numerous ;  when  young,  in  salads ;  when  mature,  in  soups  or 
stews,  or  alone,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted ;  the  smaller  sized  oulbs 
are  also  prized  for  preserving  in  vinegar  as  a  pickle.  Many 
varieties  nave  been  established  by  care  and  selection,-  ;and  of 
these  the  Spanish  or  Portugal  O.,  from  its  large  size  and  mild 
flavour,  is  in  much  request  The  underground  or  potato  O.  (var. 
^ggiygo^ii^)  multiplies  by  young  bull»  on  the  parent  root,  they 
having  all  the  properties  of  the  common  form.  In  the  tree  or 
bulb-bearing  O.  (var.  viviparum)  the  stem  pix>duces  bulbs  instead 
of  flowers,  which,  when  planted,  produce  underground  onions 
of  extra-strong  flavour.  The  so-called  Welsh  (Ger.  wdluh, 
'foreign')  O.,  or  ciboule  (A,  Jutuhsum),  a  native  of  Siberia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  early  in  the  17th  c 
through  Germany,  never  forms  a  bulb,  but  being  very  hanly,  is 
sovm  in  autunm  for  spring  salads.  The  strong  taste  and  smell 
of  the  O.  are  due  to  a  volatile  oil  rich  in  sulphur,  said  to  induce 
sleep.    The  O.  stimulates  expectoration. 

Onion-Fly  (Anthosmyia  ciparum\  a  mdes  of  fly  belonging 
to  the  Musciaa^  and  noted  for  the  habits  of  its  larvse  m  attacking 
the  onion.  The  larvae  cause  the  affected  plants  to  turn  yellow 
and  to  die.  The  young  flies  become  pupse  m  two  weeks,  undergo 
their  transformation  in  the  root,  and  a  fortnight  later  appear  as 
perfect  flies. 

OnlA'oafl.    See  Woodlousx. 

Onkfelos,  called  the  Proselvte,  mentioned  in  certain  Jewish 
writings  (jiiiftkah  and  the  Babylonuai  Talmud\  is  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
called  Targum  O.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  contemporary 
and  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  but  as  this  may  have  been  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  or  Gamaliel  II.,  he  has  been  placed  in  the  half  c.  before 
Christ,  and  about  40-120  A.D.  By  the  best  Hebrew  scholars, 
however,  he  is  now  identified  with  Aquila  ((}.  v.)  or  Akilas  (at 
Babylon,  Ankelos  O.),  owing  to  the  great  similarity.between  the 
incidents  recorded  of  both.  Unless  O.  be  the  same  as  Aquila, 
the  two  vrere  contemporaries,  both  relatives  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  proselytes  to  Judaism,  disciples  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R. 
Josnua,  and  translators  of  the  Bible  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  rabbis.  It  b  not  supposed,  however,  that  AauUa  was  the 
author  of  the  Targum,  l>ut  that  it  was  made  in  the  School  of 
Babylonia  to  counteract  the  corruptions  of  the  LXX.,  like  the 
translation  of  Aquila,  and  was  hence  called  a  Targum  in  the 
maimer  of  Aquila,  an  AjuUa  Targum,  See  Deutsdi  in  Smith's 
Did,  ofthiBibU  (1863),  art.  *  Versions.' 

OnomaCritiui,  a  Greek  poet  who  was  banished  from  Athens 
(circa  516  B.C)  for  interpolating  his  ovm  verses  in  the  oracles  of 
Musaeus,  with  the  collecting  of  which  he  had  been  charged  by 
Hipparchus.  Fleeing  to  Persia,  he  incited  Xerxes  to  under- 
take the  invasion  of  Greece,  by  redtin^^  to  him  those  ancient 
prophecies  that  seemed  to  favour  his  design.  Pausanias  tells  us 
Uiat  in  his  day  certain  poems  were  attributed  to  O.,  to  whom  the 
Orphic  Hymns  and  the  institution  of  the  Dionysiac  orgies  have 
also  been  ascribed.  See  Eichhoff,  Z>e  Owmuurito  AiAcmimsi 
(1840). 

OnomatopOB'iA  (Gr.  onoma^  'name,'  and>»fl^,  ' I  make '),  a 
principle  of  word-formation  by  which  words  are  niade  to  imitate 
or  represent  a  sound  characteristic  of  the  objects  they  are  in- 
tend^ to  designate,  as  cuckoo^  peewit,  whizz,  purr,  &c.  Such 
words  are  conunonest  in  the  language  of  chiloren  and  of  un- 
civilised races.  Thus  the  Gidlas  from  djeda^  *  tb  say,'  and  goda, 
'to  make,'  fonn  caAaMjeda^  'to  say  caJbtJk*  s  to  crack,  and 
dadada'goda^  'to  make  dadada*  s  to  beat;  whilst  the  child 
speaks  of  a  dog  as  a  bauhwcw  and  a  train  za%,  puff-puff.  Herder 
(q.  v.),  with  many  philosophers  of  the  18th  c.  and  some  few 
philologists  of  our  own  time,  found  in  O.  the  origin  of  language. 
' Man,' ne  supposes^  'sees  a  lamb^  and  looks  for  a  distinguishing 
mark.  The  lamb  bleats^the  mark  ia  found.  "Ah,  thoa  art 
die  bleating  animal,"  the  aoul  says  within  herself  and  the  sound 
of  bleating  becomes  the  name  of  the  lamK'  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fiict,  few  •tif^Mto,  fewer  inanimate,  objects^  and  hardly  any 
abstract  ideas^  have  been  oamed  on  the  onomatopoeic  syrtem. 
We  may  Isncy,  from  force  of  association,  that  in  thunder  and 
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raven  we  hear  an  imitation  of  rumbling  and  croaking,  till  we 
find  that  thunder  is  from  the  same  root  (/an,  '  to  stretch ')  as 
thin  and  tender^  and  that  the  ru  of  raven^  reappearing  in  rune 
and  rumour^  simply  means  'to  cry,'  and  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  note  of  the  nightingale'  or  turtle-dove.  See 
Language;  Steinthal's  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (Berl. 
1858);  the  introduction  io  VftdigwocA's  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology  (Lond  1859) ;  and  Max  MUller's  Science  of  Languages 
(Lond.  5th  ed.  1866). 

Onta'rio,  the  most  populous  though  not  the  largest  province 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  formerly  called  Upper  Canada 
or  Canada  West,  is  bounded  N.  by  Rupert's  Lauq,  E.  by  the 
River  Ottawa,  which  separates  it  from  Quebec,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  separates  it  from  New  York,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  Area  121,260  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  1,620,847.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
navigable  water,  it  has  a  shoreline  of  several  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  everywhere  broken  by  inlets,  and  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  commerce,  which  have  been  further  increased  by 
the  construction  of  numerous  canals.  The  northern  part  of  O. 
is  hilly,  containing  rocks  chiefly  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian 
formations,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  immense  supplies  of 
timber  and  great  wealth  in  minerals,  while  it  also  includes  some 
rich  valley  land.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  gypsum, 
lime-phospates,  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  silver  ores.  S.  of  this 
district  lies  the  Great  Plain  of  Canada  West,  consisting  of  beds 
of  clay  and  gravel  resting  upon  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shales.  This  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
province,  that  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cereal  crops  are 
raised,  and  containing  also  forests  of  hard-wood  trees.  A  large 
amount  of  petroleum  is  obtained  annually  from  the  lower  Devon- 
ian limestones  in  the  S.  W.  The  timber  trade  still  takes  the  first 
place  among  the  industries  of  O.,  though  agriculture  has  of  late 
years  been  making  very  rapid  progress.  The  most  valuable  wood 
supplied  by  O.  is  that  known  as  the  white  or  Weymouth  pine, 
which  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa.  The  fisheries  are  now 
of  considerable  importance.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
are  not  yet  properly  developed.  The  chief  exports  to  Great 
Britain  are  wood  and  wheat ;  the  chief  imports,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods.  Separate  statistics,  however,  on  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  O.  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  official  re- 
turns, in  which  it  and  Quebec  are  taken  as  one  province.  In 
1876  there  were  825  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  114,990  be- 
longing to  O.  In  187 1  there  were  330,965  Episcopalians, 
356,442  other  Protestants,  and  274,162  Roman  Catholics. — 
Lake  O.  was  visited  by  Champlain  in  1615  and  Lake  Superior 
by  traders  in  i66a  In  167 1  Pcrrot  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory near  Lake  Huron,  and  eight  years  afterward  Niagara  was 
founded  by  La  Salle,  when  the  lakes  were  explored  as  far  as 
Michigan.  The  fort  at  Toronto  was  founded  in  1749.  In  1760 
O.,  which  formed  part  of  French  Canada,  came  with  the  rest  of 
that  province  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  was  the  field  of 
several  engagements  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  In  1840  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united,  to  be  separ- 
ated again  in  1867  as  provinces,  but  formed  along  with  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  into  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  internal  affairs  of  O.  are  under  the  management  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion,  and  a  house  of  82  elective  members,  who  together 
appoint  the  24  senators  by  whom  the  province  is  represented  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament 

Onta'rio,  Lake,  the  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  five 
great  lakes  of  N.  America  which  are  connected  with  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  and  &  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  190  miles  long,  with  an  area  of  7300  sq.  miles,  and 
an  average  depth  of  490  feet.  Its  surface  level  is  334  feet  below 
that  of  L^ke  Erie,  and  231  above  tide- water.  The  Niagara  river 
enters  it  at  the  S. W. ;  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  its  N.  &  ex- 
tremity. Among  the  other  streams  received  by  the  lake  are  the 
Trent  and  Humber  on  the  N.,  and  the  Black,  Genesee,  and 
Oswego  on  the  S.  It  has  connection  by  the  Genesee  river  and 
Oswego  Canal  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  consequently  with  the 
Hudson  river  and  New  York  city.  The  most  important  towns 
on  the  Canadian  shore  are  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Coburg,  and 
Kingston ;  on  the  U.  S.  shore,  Oswego,  Sackett  Harbour,  and 
Port  Genesee.  Lake  O.  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
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its  great  depth  rendering  it  navigable  throughout  its  whole  ei. 
tent  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  preventing  it  from  freezing 
except  close  to  the  shore. 

Ontoro^  is  that  branch  of  Metaphysics  which  deals  wi:h 
inferences  of  unknown  being,  drawn  from  observed  phenomena. 
Its  prime  object  becomes  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thus  it  may 
be  termed  scientific  or  rational  theology.  Yet  its  restriction  to 
recognition  of  one  Being  is  not  necessary ;  for  it  may  acknow- 
ledge a  plurality  of  fundamental  principles,  and,  unless  when 
pantheistic,  admits  as  distinct  (i)  Man,  (2)  the  Unirerse,  (3) 
God.  The  science  of  metaphysics  was  in  ancient  times  almo>>t 
entirely  ontological ;  and  although  in  modem  history  it  has  be- 
come psychological  mainly,  the  sjrstems  of  Spinoza,  Leibnii, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  widely  as  their  principles 
differ,  may  be  mentioned  as  distinctly  ontologicaL 

On'uB  Proban'di,  a  legal  phrase  denoting  ^«n^  oJPrirvini 
(q.  v.). 

On'yz  (Gr.  onyx^  *a  finger-nail,'  the  markings  of  which  those 
of  the  mineral  were  supposed  to  resemble),  a  chalcedonic  vanety 
of  quartz  which,  like  agate,  consists  of  bands  or  layers  of  diSerenc 
colours ;  but  in  the  case  of  O.  the  layers  are  superimposed  in 
even  planes,  while  in  agate  they  are  arranged  concentrically.  The 
various  bands  in  gocKl  O.  are  sharply  defined,  and  consist  of 
white  and  black,  or  white,  brown,  and  black  layers.  When 
layers  of  sard  occur,  the  stone  is  called  Sardonyx  (q.  v.).  0. 
and  sardonjTx  are  the  stones  from  which  cameos  are  prindpilly 
cut 

Onyx  Marble,  a  fine  translucent  stalagmitic  limestone  ob- 
tained in  the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  and  at  TecaU,  near  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  is  used  as  a  decorative  material,  and  is  also 
made  into  small  ornamental  objects.  It  is  the  same  substance, 
in  part  at  least,  called  by  Pliny  and  other  classical  anthonties 
alabeutriteSf  onyx^  and  onychites^  O.  M.  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Oriental  alabaster. 

Oodeypoor'  (Udaipur),  the  capital  of  the  native  sUte  of  the 
same  name  in  Rajputana,  India,  70  miles  W.  of  Neemach,  and 
395  N.  of  Bombay,  lies  in  a  basin  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  founded  in  1568  by  Udai  Singh,  after  the  sack  of  Chittor. 
the  former  capital,  by  the  Moguls,  and  contains  the  most  ceI^ 
brated  examples  of  modem  Hindu   architecture,  which  hare 
been  elaborately  described  and  illustrated  by  Fergosson.  The 
palace  of  the  Rana  is  of  granite,  overlooking  ao  artificial  lake, 
5  miles  in  circumference.     The  dam  which  forms  this  lake  is 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  throughout  vrith  sculptures  and 
temples. — ^The  state  of  O.,  more  properly  called  Meywar,  oc- 
cupies the  S.£.  of  Rajputana,  ana  has  an  area  of  about  11,614 
sq.  miles.    Its  pop.  (according  to  an  old  estimate)  is  1,161,400: 
the  gross  revenue  is  ;f  640,000,  of  whicJi  ;(^240,ooo  is  in  the 
hands  of  feudatory  barons,  and  ;f  130,000  has  beeo  assi^ed 
to  Brahmins ;    the  tribute  is  >^20,ooa     The  coontiy  is  hiiif 
and  possesses  some  mineral  wealth.     Sheep  and  goats  are  abo- 
dant,  and  the  cattle  are  good.     The  crops  are  millets,  bar!^T, 
wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.     Some  suffering  and  emi^non 
were  caused  by  the  drought  of  1877.     Th«  ruler,  whose  title  ii 
Rana,  represents  the  sol^  family  of  Rajputs,  and  if  imlTersaily 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  entire  caste.     The  dynasty  dai*i 
from  144  A.D.,  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Hindu  kic;.^ 
of  Oude.      In  history  they  are  celebrated  for  the  heroic  and 
continued  resistance  they  offered  to  the  Mohammedans,  vt^ 
for  their  works  of  public  utility.     They  ever  refused  to  allr 
themselves  in  marriage  with  the  imperial  house  of  Delhi.    Tbcy 
fought  against  each   succeeding  Mogul  emperor ;  and  At  the 
capture   of  Chittor  by  Akbar,   30^000  Rajputs  and  1700  of 
the  royal  family  are  said  to  have  perished.     One  Rana,  3 
1661,  built  a  marble  embankment,  at  a  cost  of  jf96ci,aoo»  to 
employ  labour  during  a  famine ;  his  successor  constructed  ihr  1 
Devbur  lake,  the  largest  in  India,  30  miles  round.    Mahntti 
ana  Pindaree  invasions,  combined  with  internal  dissensionSf  im- 
poverished the  state  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.    Being  mach 
reduced  in  area,  the  protection  of  the  British  was  accepted  m 
18 18.     In  1 82 1  the  district  of  Mairwara  (q.  v.)  was  tcmporx-u> 
placed  under  British  administration,  an  arrangement  which  tf:J 
continues.    The  inordinate  claims  of  the  feudal  barons,  who  arc 
mostly  descendants  of  former  Ranas,  still  cause  trouble ;  and  st 
is  only  in  tradition  that  O.  is  the  first  Hinda  state  m  India.  The 
present  Rana,  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age^  ncceeded  bb  tiDc;e 
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ia  1874.  See  Tod*s  Annals  ofRajusihan^  Fergusson's  History  of 
InMan  Archiiichire^9sA  Roosselet's  India  and  its  Native  Prima 
(Loud,  ad  ed.  1878). 

Ocjtin'  {Uh*n\  an  ancient  city  of  Hindustan,  now  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sandiah,  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Gwalior,  on  the  right 
bank  ol  the  Seepra  river,  1698  feet  above  the  sea,  260  mues 
S.W.  of  Gwalxor  and  598  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  O.  is  one 
of  the  seven  tacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  first  meridian 
of  their  geographers.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemv,  but  its 
chief  gFsndeur  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  mythical  Vikrama- 
ditya,  whose  era  (57  B.a)  is  still  universally  used  through  Hin- 
dostan.  In  Mohammedan  times  it  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Rajah  of  Maiwa.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  still  densely  populated. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  with  a  framework  ot  wood ; 
tnd  there  are  many  temples.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace 
I  of  Sdodiab,  and  the  observatory  of  the  Rajput  astronomer,  Jey 
,  Smg ;  around  are  numerous  groves  and  garaens.  The  deserted 
.  rains  of  the  ancient  city  lie  a  mile  to  the  N.  A  considerable 
t^ade  is  carried  on  in  cotton  and  silk  iabricsi  precious  stones^  and 
I  Ualwa  opium. 

Oolite.    See  Lim£ST0nx. 

OoUVic  or  Jozass'io  Bys'tem  is  the  middle  member  of  the 
Uexttoic  or  Secondary  Formations,  lying  intermediate  in  position 
to  the  Trias  and  Cretaceous.  It  is  divided  into  four  great 
diTiskms— the  Lias,  the  Lower  Oolite,  the  Middle  Oolite,  and 
the  Upper  Oolite.  The  name  Oolite  was  given  to  the  series  by 
Dr.  William  Smith,  when  he  tabulated  the  Secondary  Formations 
of  England,  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  many  beds  of  O. 
limestone.  The  name  Jurassic  is  derived  from  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, whose  chsUk  b^  seem  to  be  strictly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Oxford  or  Middle  Oolite.  The  Lias  consists  essentially 
of  clay  with  numerous  bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  in  its 
lower  parts,  and  an  arenaceous  and  adcareous  deposit  near  the 
middle.  It  is  divided  into  the  Lower  Lias,  the  Marlstone,  and 
Upper  Lias,  each  of  which  has  an  assemblage  of  characteristic 
fosnls,  embracing  cephalopoda,  lamellibranchs,  Crustacea,  in- 
sects, fish,  reptiles,  &c  (see  Lias).  The  Bath  or  Lower  Oolite 
11  ssbdivided  into  five  sections — Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller's  Earth, 
Great  OoUte,  Forest  Marble,  and  Combraslu  The  first  of  these, 
composed  of  beds  of  shelly  limestone,  brown  marl,  and  aren- 
aceous limestone  rich  in  fossils,  is  separated  from  the  Upper  lias 
by  a  loose  sandy  deposit  The  whole  group  consists  of  alter- 
I  Dating  kyeis  of  days,  sands,  and  limestones,  and  contains  many 
I  chafacteristic  fossils.  The  Stonefield  Slate  and  the  Bath  Oolite, 
a  valuable  building  stone,  belong  to  the  Great  Oolite,  which  is 
■  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals. 
The  other  sections  are  considered  under  their  respective  headings. 
The  Oxford  or  Middle  OoUte  consists  also  of  clays,  marly  sami- 
stones  and  limestone,  and  comprises  the  Oxford  Clav  (q.  v.) 
with  its  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Belenmites, 
and  the  Coral  Rag  (^.  v.),  so  rich  in  corals.  The  Portland  or 
Upper  Ocdite  b  divided  into  three  groups— the  Kimmeridge 
Clay  (q.  v.),  the  Portland  Beds  (q.  v.),  and  the  Purbeck  Beds 
(q.  T.V  The  last  two  occur  only  in  the  S.  of  Eiigland,  and  their 
nasilchaxacten  indicate  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  above 
tlie  sea,  and  its  sabsequent  submersion  by  fresh  water. 

Oomxawutt'ee  {AmraoH),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
sane  name  in  Berar,  one  of  the  assigned  districts  of  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  India,  417  miles  E.  of  Bombay  by  rail,  and  1338 
W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1867)  23,410.  It  contains  an  ancient 
Hindu  temple ;  but  tne  city  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  last 
centory  by  the  Mahnttas,  who  built  the  present  wall,  26 
feet  hig;h  and  2}  miles  in  circumference.  The  civil  station,  con- 
taining the  headquarters  of  the  province,  is  2  miles  distant.  O.  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  Berar  cotton  trade.  In  1870  it  contuned 
6  full  presses  and  4  half  presses  ;  and  42,000  bales,  each 
veiglung  3)  cwt.,  were  despatched  to  Bombay.  There  is  also  a 
Urge  trade  in  spices,  piece-goods,  salt,  8i^;ar,  and  country  doth. 
-;The  disirict  of  O.,  which  is  divided  from  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces by  the  Wardha  river,  has  an  area  of  2767  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
(tS67)  407,2761  Cotton  occupies  300,000  acres,  other  crops  are 
nee,  millets,  and  wheat 

Oona'o  (l/nao\  the  chief  town  of  a  district  ot  the  same 
name^  in  the  Province  of  Oude,  British  India,  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Cawnpore,  and  33  S.W.  of  Lucknow.    Pop.  (1869)  7>277- 


It  is  a  station  on  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway. — ^The 
district  of  O.,  which  is  bordered  S.  W.  by  the  Ganges,  has  an 
area  of  134Q  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1869)  724,949.  The  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  millets,  oil  seeds  and  sugar-cane.  In  1874  the 
exports  were  valued  at;f456,ooo^  the  imports  at  ;£i,3i2,ooa 

Oond'wa  Null'ah  (Ud^  nala),  a  village  in  the  .district  of 
the  Sonthal  Peigunnahs,  Bengal,  British  India,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  6  miles  S.  of  Rajmehal,  and  188  N.  of  Cal- 
cutta. Here  was  fought  a  battle  in  September  1763,  in  which 
Major  Adams  completely  defeated  the  forces  of  Cossim  AH, 
the  Nawaub  of  Bengal,  and  opened  the  road  into  Behar.  The 
remains  of  the  Mahommedan  camp^  which  was  protected  by 
a  marsh  and  defended  by  100  guns,  are  still  visible. 

»'ri  or  Ou'ri    See  Limpopo. 
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Ooft'terhout  (*east  holt  or  wood'),  a  town  in  the 'province 
of  North  Braban^  Netheriands,  6  miles  N.E.  of  Breda,  contains 
several  lar]||;e  breweries,  tanneries,  and  brick-works,  and  carries 
on  a  thrivmg  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  all  Roman  Catholics.    Pop.  (1870}  8472, 

Oot'aoamimd  {Utakamand^  familiarly  known  as  Ooty),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Neilgherry  district,  and  the  hill  sanitarium  of 
the  Madras  Presidencv,  British  India,  7400  feet  above  the  sea, 
330  miles  S.W.  by  rail  from  Madras,  and  70  miles  S.  of  Mysore. 
Pop.  (1871)  9982.  %The  first  house  was  built  here  in  182a.  It 
is  now  the  permanent  residence  of  many  Europeans,  as  well  as 
a  summer  resort  The  railway  station  is  at  MettapoUium.  A 
convalescent  depot  for  1300  soldiers  is  in  course  of  erection 
(1877)  at  Wellinjgton.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Lawrence 
Asylum  for  the  children*of  soldiers,  which  has  380  inmates  and  an 
income  of  ;^io^ooa  The  Botaniod  Gardens  were  the  first  scene 
of  the  successful  introduction  of  the  cinchona  plant  into  India. 
The  beautiful  mountain  landscape  has  been  yet  fiirther  adorned 
by  an  artificial  lake,  3  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  dam- 
ming up  a  valley.  Coffee  and  potatoes  are  largely  grown,  as 
well  as  cinchoxu,  and  a  little  tea.  See  Primitive  Tribes  of  the 
Nilagirisy  by  J.  W.  Breeks  (London,  India  Museum,  1873) ; 
also  art  Neilghbrry  Hills. 

Ooi'nim  the  Indian  name  for  the  fibre  of  Damia  extensa, 

Cypah  {Lampris  tuna),  a  curious  fish,  belonging  to  the  order 
Teleostei,  and  to  the  family  Scomberida^  or  Madcerels.  It  is 
cast  up  occasionally  on  the  British  coasts.  The  O.  inhabits  the 
warmer  seas,  and  may  attain  a  length  of  5  feet  and  a  weight 
of  120  lbs.  Its  flesh  is  red-coloured  and  palatable.  It  has  a 
single  doral  fin,  and  is  gorgeously  coloured,  its  sides  and  back 
being  bright  green,  and  the  fins  and  eyes  scarlet  Pale  golden 
spots  are  scattered  over  its  sides.  The  O.  is  also  named  the 
'King-fish.' 

CXpal,  a  modified  form  of  quartz,  from  which  it  differs  in 
beinf;  less  hard,  from  5*5  to  6*5,  as  against  7 ;  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  from  1*9  to  2*3,  against  2*5  to  2*8 ;  and  alio  in  being 
uncrystallisable.  O.  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  resinous, 
and  sometimes  p^lv.  Its  colour  varies  from  white  to  gre^ 
and  yellow,  but  it  is  frequently  dark-coloured  owing  to  impuri- 
ties. There  are  many  varieties  of  O.,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  being  the  precious  O.  This  much-prized  jewel-stone 
exhibits  a  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  play  of  colours,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  satisfactorily  known,  although  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  internal  cracks  and  fissures  of  a  uniform  shape. 
Precious  O.  of  a  size  greater  than  a  small  nut  is  very  rarely 
found ;  but  in  Vienna  Museum  there  is  an  example,  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  free  from  matrix,  of  the  size  of  a  idan's  fist  weigh- 
ing 17  ounces,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  £tofioo.  Precious 
O.  is  found  in  veins  in  porphyritic  rocks  near  Kashan  in 
Hungary,  at  Frankfort,  at  Gracias-a-Dios  in  Honduras,  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  few  other  placo.  The  other  principal  varieties 
of  O.  are  the  Fire  O.,  Common  O.,  Hyalite,  Wood  O.,  Float- 
stone,  and  TripoUte,  the  kst  consisting  of  the  silidous  shells  of 
infasorial  animali,  consisting  essentially  of  O.-silica. 

(Xpen-Bill  (Anastmus\  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or  Wading 
Birds,  bdongingto  the  Heron  family  (Ardeida).  Soecies  oocnr 
in  Africa  and  £.  Indies.  The  bill  is  of  a  remarkable  shape, 
its  halves  coming  dose  together  at  the  tip,  bat  being  separated 
by  a  wide  intenml  in  the  middle. 
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Open  DoorSi  Letters  of.  These  are  writs  in  Scotch  law 
which  are  requisite  when  goods  in  lockfast  places  are  to  be 
poinded  (see  FoiNDiNG).  They  authorise  the  messenger  (see 
Messengf.k»at-Arms)  to  break  open  the  doors  where  the  goods 
of  the  debtor  are  stowed. 

Op'era,  a  musical  entertainment  of  a  dramatic  kind.  Rous- 
seau has  defined  an  O.  as  a  musical,  poetical,  and  spectacular 
work,  but  in  modem  operas  the  excellence  of  the  music  is 
the  all-essential  feature.  Upon  it,  and  not  upon  the  interest  of 
the  drama,  the  skill  of  the  libretto,  or  the  art  of  the  scene- 
painter,  success  depends.  Few  leading  operas  have  words  at 
all  worthy  of  the  music  ;  hardly  one  shows  extraordinary  literary 
ability ;  and  even  in  Richard  Wagner's  latest  works,  ostensibly 
produced  as  dramas  primarily  and  as  musical  dramas  subordi- 
nately,  we  are  charmed  by  the  music  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  we  are  fascinated  by  the  play.  Thus  the  fine  theory  of  a 
union  of  the  highest  form  of  musical,  poetical,  and  scenic 
art  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  realised.  Operas 
have  been  divided  into  many  different  classes,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Grand  O.  or  O.  Seria,  which  is  of  a  grave 
and  stately  character;  the  Comic  O.  or  O.  Buffa,  and  the 
Romantic  O.,  which  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Seria  and  the  BufTa.  In  grand  and  romantic  operas  the  por- 
tion of  the  dialogue  not  expressed  in  solos,  duets,  trios,  con- 
certed pieces,  and  choruses,  takes  the  form  of  recitative.  In  the 
comic  O.  as  well  as  in  the  German  Singspiel,  and  in  English 
Ballad  O.  it  is  spoken.  An  overture  usually  proceeds  an  O. 
and  sometimes  certain  of  the  acts,  which  vary  from  two  to  five 
in  number.  For  adequate  representation  a  chorus  of  60  or  80 
voices,  and  a  band  of  50  or  kho  performers,  with  occasionally  a 
military  band,  is  required. 

The  dramatic  art  of  the  Greeks  had  somewhat  of  an 
operatic  character,  their  declamation  being  akin  to  our  re- 
citative. Modem  O.  had  its  birth  in  Italy,  where  dramas 
with  music  were  produced  so  long  ago  as  the  13th  c  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ranKS  II  Satiro  and  Zm.  Disperanone  del  Fileno 
by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  two  pastoral  dramas  produced  in 
1590,  as  the  first  real  operas ;  but  the  honour  of  originator  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Jacopo  Peri,  the  introducer  of  recita- 
tive, who  brought  out  Dafne  privately  in  1597*  and  Euridice 
publicly  in  i6(X>  with  great  approval.  The  first  opera-house  was 
built  in  Venice  in  1637.  The  crude  state  of  the  orchestra  and 
of  musical  art  in  the  17th  and  earlier  part  of  the  i8th  c.  has 
doomed  to  extinction  the  multitude  of  operas  produced  during 
that  period  in  such  cities  as  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna ; 
and  the  works  of  Monteverde,  Cavalla,  Porpora,  and  Pergolesi, 
&c.,  which  obtained  tumultuous  applause  at  the  time,  are  now 
never  heard.  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segretto  is  the  oldest  work 
which  keeps  the  stage.  The  brightest  name  among  Italian  oper- 
atic composers  before  the  time  of  Rossini  is  that  of  Chembini, 
whose  Medea  and  Deux  Journ6es  are  evergreen.  Rossini  threw 
new  life  into  the  Italian  school,  his  works,  Tancredi,SemiramidefIl 
Barbiere  diSivigiiaf  GuUlaume  Tell^  &c.,  being  full  of  voluptuous 
airs,  rich  harmonies,  force,  fire,  and  originality.  Bellini's  operas 
are  weaker,  but  the  delicious  melodies  of  Norma  and  Sonnam- 
biila  have  never  ceased  to  charm.  The  prolific  Donizetti  had  a 
grateful  and  flowing  style ;  his  VElisir  (PAmore  and  Don  Fas- 
quale  are  admirable  specimens  of  opera-buffa,  while  in  the 
popular  and  more  ambitious  lAicia  ai  Lammermoor^  Lucrezia 
Borgia^  and  La  Favorita  there  are  many  effective  passages, 
though  their  composer  wrote  too  much  and  too  careles^y.  The 
modem  Italian  school  has  again  sunk  to  the  level  from  which 
Rossini  raised  it ;  its  recent  productions  are  feeble  and  frivolous, 
and  the  orchestral  accompaniments  in  particular  weak  and  com- 
monplace. Verdi  is  the  only  living  Italian  composer  of  much 
originality,  and  in  his  later  works,  such  as  Don  Carlos  and  Aida^ 
he  has  inclined  towards  the  modem  German  school.  His  Rigo- 
lettOy  Trffi'atore,  and  TVoz/m/^  are  immensely  popular.  He  excels 
in  passionate  and  declamatory  writing. 

If  opera  was  bom  in  Italy  it  was  perfected  in  Germany. 
Gliick's  Alcestisy  Orpheus  and  Euridice^  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
were  a  great  step  in  advance  in  scientific  treatment  and  dramatic 
expression.  Mozart  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  which  has  yet 
been  reached  in  lyrical  composition,  ana  his  art  is  so  perfect 
that  while  it  charms  the  uneducated  it  delights  the  educated  ear. 
Don  Giovanni^  Nozze  di  Figaro^  and  Zauberflote  are  glorious 
products  of  constructive  skill,  profound  knowledge,  and  splen« 
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did  imagination.  Beethoven's  only  opera,  Fidelio^  is  worthy  of 
its  great  compoaer,  whose  genius  was,  however,  more  symphonic 
than  operatic.  The  operas  of  Weber  are  purely  Gennan  in 
character,  and  the  romantic  Der  FreisehOU,  Oberon,  and  Eury* 
anthe  are  characterised  by  mingled  strength  and  sweetness.  The 
laboured  works  of  Meyerbeer  (who  was  as  often  Italian  and 
French  as  German  in  style),  Robert  U  Diable,  La  Hu^uemti, 
and  Le  PropktU  are  masterpieces  of  musical  learning  and  dnmu- 
tic  effect  He  was  content  to  accept  the  form  of  open  is  it 
existed,  and  to  depict  passion  and  express  sentiment  through  liie 
media  of  arias,  concerted  pieces,  ana  choruses.  Richard  Wag- 
ner has  taken  a  wholly  different  ground.  His  theory  (as  ex* 
pressed  in  his  essays  Oper  und  das  Drama)  ia  that  music  shooid 
be  the  handmaid  and  not  the  mistress  of  poetry.  He  has  acccrd- 
ingly  in  his  later  works  cast  aside  the  aria  and  substituted  tiie 
melos  or  '  endless  melody  * — continuous  and  appropriate  decla- 
mation. After  a  long  and  uphill  fight  against  prejudice,  he  ha^ 
become  the  hero  of  the  day  in  Germany,  and  his  ideas  are  cer- 
tain to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  future  history  of  0.  Tact 
is  indeed  just  a  danger  that  they  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  tba: 
some  of  his  less  gifted  successors  may  commit  themselves  to  as 
great  absurdities  as  any  in  the  old  school.  It  is  still  an  opeo 
question  whether  Wagner's  earlier  and  less  wayward  works— /V 
Fliegende  Hollander,  Lohengrin,  TaunAaiiser,  &c,  will  not  be 
valued  by  posterity  more  than  his  Tristan  und  Isoldetii<^  the  Ntd:- 
lungen  Trilogy  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  '  Music  of  the  future ' 
will  never  wholly  supersede  that  of  Don  CunMinm  and  Bdilifi. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  introduced  the  Italian  O.  into  France  abont 
the  year  1645,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  national  French  0. 
was  established,  since  which  Court  patronage  andenconragemen: 
have  been  lavishly  extended  to  the  art  in  Paris.  In  t£s  city 
many  of  the  great  masters*  works  have  seen  birth,  and  if  Lolly, 
Gliick,  Chembini,  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer  were  ibreignen,  w 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  drew  some  of  their  inspintioa  froa 
France,  and  that  they  helped  to  mould  the  French  school  of 
writing,  which  combines  the  sentiment  and  mysticism  of  Ger- 
many with  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  of  Italy.  France  has  pny 
duced  many  fine  operatic  composers  from  its  own  soil,  espedalij 
during  the  present  century.  Auber'a  Fra  Diatkdo  and  Maufn- 
dlo,  Halevy's  La  Juive,  Gounod's  Faust  and  Romeo  andjttltf:, 
and  Ambroise  Thomas'  Mignon  and  Hamlet  are  works  of  whic!i 
any  nation  might  be  proud.  Since  the  death  of  Auber,  Goasod 
has  been  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  music  in  Frattce: 
The  ballet  has  always  been  an  important  feature  in  French  0. 

Henxy  Purcell  set  many  dramas  {The  Indian  Qmat^  A^/ 
Arthur,  Dido  and  yEneas)  to  admirable  music,  but  Handel  wzi 
the  father  of  Italian  O.,  as  of  oratorio,  in  England.  Not  one  d 
the  44  operas  which  this  great  (x>mposer  wrote,  many  of  vhiii 
were  produced  in  London  (beginning  with  Rmaldo  ia  171 1)  1^ 
now  performed,  and  the  very  names  of  most  of  them  axe  for- 
gotten. Buononcnni's  Almahide  (1 720)  is  said  to  bive  been  tb: 
first  O.  sang  entirely  in  Italian  in  London*  The  conteoponrr 
works  of  Dr.  Ame  (Rosamond  and  Artaxerxes)  were  equal  to 
almost  anything  of  their  time.  The  taste  for  O.,  which  was  aa 
aristocratic  luxury  a  century  ago,  has  now  extended  to  ill  class 
in  England :  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  operatic  ti)&: 
gathered  together  at  one  time  as  m  London  during  the  sea^ea, 
and  although  no  state  support  is  given  to  music,  the  Esgl^:. 
capital  is  the  only  one  wmch  keeps  two  immensr  Italian  0. 
Houses  open  at  once.  Here,  however,  English  self-congratali- 
tion  must  end.  English  O.  has  never  met  with  much  eocoonir* 
ment,  and  a  nationsu  school  can  scarcely  be  said  to  esist  >cy 
is  there  much  hope  for  its  institution  in  the  future.  A  receti: 
attempt  to  start  a  National  O.  House  in  the  metropolis  v 
which  during  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least  native  woria  shou  c 
be  given  in  native  dress,  has  ended  in  a  lamentable  b^^ 
The  most  successful  operatic  composers  England  can  boa<3  c< 
are  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  M.  W.  Balfe,  and  W,  Vincent  Wallah 
Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl  and  Rose  of  Castille,  and  Wallace's  Mi^^ 
tana  and  Lurline  are  among  the  few  English  works  thit  \sx^ 
obtained  any  world-wide  reputation.  See  Memoirs  of  the  M^t 
cat  Drama  by  George  Hogarth  (185 1),  and  History  oj  the  a  ^) 
Sutherland  Edwards  (1862). 

Opera-Boiiffe,  an  exaggerated  fonn  of  open  hu^fa,  i< « 
farcical    comedy  usually  m  three  or  more  acts,  enriched  ^t 
numerous  sprightly  airs  and  rattling  choruses,  and  fieqcc"'^  1 
enlivened  by  dances.   Eccentric  situations,  ridioilous  characici^  1 
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bizBne  oostunes,  and  borieaqae  subjects  are  features  of  such 
pieces,  vhile  the  music  is  often  of  a  mock-heroic  style  designed 
to  caxicstnre  that  of  the  regular  opera.  Offenbach  may  be  said 
to  luave  cfcated  this  mdes  of  entertainment,  which  has  become 
almost  ss  popular  in  England  axid  Germany  as  in  France;  His 
most  saccessfiil  imitators  and  rivals  are  Leoocq,  Herv^  and 
Johsnn  Stnnsi; 

Opera-OlaM  (Fr.  lorg$utte^  Ger.  theaUr-perspecHv)  is  a 
BDsll  binocular  telescope,  which  gives  a  dear,  sharply  defined, 
bot  not  greatly  magnified  image.  It  is  JxsdaX  for  looking  at 
near  objects^  such  as  the  performers  at  a  theatre  or  opera — 
hence  its  name.  The  field-glass  is  similar  in  construction,  but 
hrgtr  in  dimensions,  and  is  useful  for  viewing  scenery  and 
bdldiogs.  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  telescope  mvented  by  Galileo.  There  are  two 
lenses,  a  convex  object-lens  and  a  concave  ^e-lens.  The 
nysfrom  the  object  siter  passing  through  the  object-glass  con- 
«tige  to  a  focus ;  but  before  they  reach  the  focus  th^  are  in- 
tcf  cqHed  by  the  eye-glass,  which  restores  them  to  parallelism  or 
lenders  them  divergent  The  image  is  thus  erect,  and  the 
na^ifjing  power  increases  with  increase  of  focal  distance  of  the 
objea-glan,  and  with  diminution  of  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece:   See  TsLBSCOPB. 

Oper'cnlimi  (Lat.  'a cover'),  in  Botany  denotes  the  covering 
of  the  capsular  theca  of  Mosses  (q.  v.),  but  the  word,  or  its  adj. 
gperatlate^  is  also  used  when  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  lid 
of  the  pitcher  of  NtperUha^  or  of  seed-vessels  of  the  Henbane  and 
An&gaiHs^  in  which  the  upper  part  or  O.  is  thrown  oflf  in  order 
that  the  seeds  may  be  dischaxged. — In  Zoology  the  name  is  given 
to  the  gill-cover  of  fishes,  and  also  to  the  homy  or  limy  plate 
bone  on  the  foot  of  Gasitropodous  MoUusca,  which  is  used  to 
dose  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn 
into  its  abode.  Sy  the  movements  of  the  O.  the  gill-cavity  is 
enlarged  and  contracted,  and  water  is  admitted  and  expcilled 
in  the  act  of  breathing. 

Qphioeph'Uas,  or  Ohpioceph'aliui  ('snake-headed*),  a 
oecoliir  genus  of  TeUoUean  fishes  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
India,  and  containing  species  which  are  able  to  leave  their 
native  waters  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  and  to  move  about 
on  the  land.  Of  this  genus  the  6L  gacMtta^  or  Cora'moia^  is  a 
good  example.  It  is  essentially  eel-like  or  snake-like  in  form, 
and  is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Its  colour  is  brown,  banded  with 
darker  colour,  and  its  length  is  about  la  or  13  inches. 
The  0,  barca  is  another  and  larger  species,  of  a  violet  hue 
spotted  with  black.  Its  average  length  is  3  feet  These  fishes 
aie  allied  to  the  mullets.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  his  work 
entitled  Sittckes  ef  Animal  Life  and  Habits  (Chambers,  1877), 
^7>  vP'  131) ! — '  It  would  appear,  from  some  recent  observa- 
tions on  these  fishes,  that  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  live,  like 
the  dhnbnig  perch,  out  of  water,  but  that  they  die  if  kept  below 
the  suface  ot  the  water  even  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Thns  when  an  O.  and  a  carp  were  placed  together  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  a  net  being  placed  about  two  inches  from  the  surface, 
the  carp  swam,  as  might  be  expected,  freely  and  continuously 
helow  the  surface  ;  whilst  the  O.  made  vigorous  efforts  to  attain 
the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  air  directly  from  the 
atmosphere.'  When  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface,  the  ophio- 
oephali  die^  suffocated,  in  periods  varying  from  twenty  minutes 
to  two  hours. 

Ophidtt'de  (Gr.  opkis  and  kUis,  'a  keved  serpent '),  a  brass 
wiad-iastrument  of  modem  invention,  of  p[nat  compass  and 
power,  the  largest  of  the  trumpet  species.  It  is  similar  in  shape  to 
the  serpenty'which  it  has  almost  superseded  in  the  orchestra,  and 
is  fitted  with  keys.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ophideides  in  use, 
each  haling  a  compass  of  3  octaves  and  one  note. 
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The  above  is  the  oompa»  of  the  bass  O.  The  range  of  the  alto 
0.,  which  IS  little  used,  b  one  octave  higher.  From  the  over- 
powering strength  of  the  instrament  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
dolt  wii  by  a  composer. 


Ophid'ia.    See  Serpents. 

See  Opriuroidba. 
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OphiogloM'eaB  i^  according  to  all  but  the  most  recent 
authors,  a  tribe  or  division  of  Filieet,  separated  firom  the  bulk  of 
ferns  by  vranting  the  elastic  ring  girding  the  spore  cases,  and 
from  the  AfaratOa  gtoap  by  having  a  straight  instead  of  a  dr* 
dnate  vernation.  Those  who  raise  O.  to  a  distinct  and  separate 
order,  base  their  proposition  on  differences  of  the  protnallus 
mode  of  developniait  firom  the  sporangia,  and  the  stem  never 
brandling.  There  are  three  genera,  two  of  which  are  represented 
in  Britain.    See  Adder's  Tongue  and  Botrychium. 

Ophioxnor'pha,  Owen's  name  for  a  division  or  order  of  the 
dass  Amphibia  (Batrackia),  induding  the  Ctecilioiia  or  '  blind 
worms '  of  tvopical  climates,  which  were  long  supposed  to  be 
reptiles  like  our  common  'slow'  or  'blind  worms,'  but  which 
were  dearly  proved  to  be  amphibia  by  the  discovery  that  the 
young  breathe  by  gills.  The  vertebrae  are  biconcave,  and  the 
skin  contains  small  homy  scales.  The  teeth  are  numerous. 
No  limbs  are  developed.  The  adult  breathes  bv  lungs,  one  of 
which  is  smaller  than  its  neighbour.  Ribs  are  devdoped,  but 
there  is  no  breast-bone.  The  eyes  are  radimentary  or  altogether 
absent    Siphtmops  is  a  familiar  genus. 

O^hir  (Malay,  Gunang  Pasaman)^  a  well-known  volcanic 
mountain  in  Sumatra,  and  the  highest  summit  in  the  island,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  great  range  that  skirts  the  W. 
coast,  and  almost  under  the  equator.  It  splits  into  two  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  Telaman,  has  an  elevation  of  9940  feet 
The  mountain,  which  is  cultivated  from  base  to  peak,  sends 
down  many  foaming  streams^  and  opens  in  romantic  far-reaching 
valleys. 

Cypldr  was  a  seaport  or  region  aooesable  by  sea  from  Ezion- 
geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  gold,  almug-wood,  and 
predous  stones  were  brought  by  Tyrian  and  Hebrew  sailors  (i 
kings  ix.  26-28,  X.  II,  xxiL  48).  The  above  is  all  the  informa- 
tion regarding  it  to  be  gathered  from  the  Bible  (i  Kings  z.  22 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  it);  and  its  exact  geographical 
position  has  been  a  subject  of  ^reat  doubt  and  discussion,  having 
oeen  placed  by  various  authonties  in  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa. 
It  is  evident  firom  Gen.  x.  29  that  the  writer  understood  O.  to 
be  in  Arabia.  Tosephus  says  it  was  the  golden  Cheraonesus, 
fltf.,  the  Malay  Peninsula  (Ants,  viii.  6,  4).  See  Karl  Ritter's 
Erdkunde  (vol  xiv.). 

Ophisau'ms,  a  genus  of  Lizards  (q.  ▼.),  represented  by  the 
O,  ventraliSf  or  '  glass  snake '  of  N.  America.  This  creature 
is  essentially  snake-like  in  its  form,  no  limbs  bdng  developed. 
It  inhabits  plantations  in  which  the  sweet  potato  grows,  and 
derives  its  name  of '  glass-snake '  from  the  bnttleness  of  its  tail, 
this  member  becoming  readily  detached  from  the  body  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  musdes.  The  O.  attains  a  length 
vaxying  from  2  to  3  feet  Its  colour  is  black,  green,  and  yellow 
above,  and  the  belly  is  bright  yellow ;  but  it  varies  much.  It  is 
innocuous. 

OphiBu'ras.    See  Snake-eel. 

Ophites  (Gr.  opAitai,  *  serpent-worshippers '),  a  sect  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  enemy,  and  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve  with 
the  promise  of  knowledge  as  a  beneHactor  of  mankind.  No 
trustworthy  information  concerning  their  tenets  exists.  Though 
never  numerous,  they  are  bdievea  to  have  lingered  on  till  the 
6th  c. 

Ophiu'ra.    See  Ophiuroidea. 

Ophinroi'dea,  an  order  of  Eehmodermata  (q.  v.),  induding 
the  ^  brittle  stars '  (Opkioeama)^  the  '  sand-stars'  {Ophiura^  &c. 
In  this  group  the  blody  is  discoid  in  shape  and  contains  the 
viscera,  whilst  the  arms  are  mere  appendages,  and  are  not  (as 
in  the  Asteroidm  or  trae  starfishes)  definite  parts  of  the  bodv 
containing  portions  of  the  viscera.  The  bo^  is  covered  with 
scales  and  spicules,  each  arm  being  invested  bv  four  rows  of 
plates.  The  mouth  is  inferior  and  central,  and  has  tentacles 
and  a  dental  apparatus.  The  stomach  gives  off  no  offshoots, 
and  the  reproductive  organs  exist  near  the  bases  of  the  arms. 
The  ambutacral  system  is  radimentary.  Ophiura  texturata,  the 
common  sand-star,  is  a  familiar  example  oif  the  order ;  as  also 
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which  are  lequisite  when  goodi  U  locjcian  piacn  btc  ™  ue 
faintUd  {see  PotNUiNc).  They  aothoriie  the  nuuenger  (lee 
Messengeb-at-Arhs)  to  break  open  the  doom  when  the  good* 
of  tbe  debtor  are  atowed. 

Op'era,  a  musical  eoteilaiiiment  of  a  dramatic  kind.     Rous- 
seau has  defined  an  O.  as  a  musical,  poetical,  and  spectacular 
wort,   but  in  modem  operas  the  excellence  of  the  aiasie  is 
the  all-essential  feature.    Upon  it,  and  not  upon  the  interest  of 
the  drama,  the  skill  of  the  libretto,  or  the  art  of  the  scene- 
painter,  success  depends.     Few  leading  operas  have  words  at 
all  worthy  of  the  music;  hardlv  one  show*  eitraordinary  literary 
ability ;  and  even  in  Richard  Wagner's  Utesl  works,  ostensiy 
produced  as  dramas  primarily  and  al  musical  dramas  Mbo* 
nately,  we  are  charmed  by  the  music  in  a  far  higher  •* 
than  we  are  fascinated  by  the  play.    Thus  the  fine  the 
union  of  the  highest   form  of  musical,   poetical,  »■ 
art  can  hardly   be  said  to  have  been  yet  realis-  " 

have    been   divided    into    many   different    clis'  J^''' 

eipal  being  the  Grand  O.  or   O.  Sena,   whir'  ,a^^ 

--'   --1^„ character:  .!^.5^'=_9-,°'  '  rhe  inflam- 


Ihe  Comic  O. 
Romantic  O.,  which  holds  an  intermedia' 
Seija  and  the  Bnffa.     In  grand  and  ro- 
tion  of  the  dialogue  not  expressed  i^ 
certed  pieces,  and  chonues,  takes  th 
comic  O.  as  well  as  in  the  Geir 
Ballad  O.  it  is  spoken.     An  a- 
and  sometimes  certain  of  the 
in  number.     For  adequate       .  ■. '  ■, 
voices,  and  a  band  of  50     .  .  '  \.-- 
military  band  is  reqni' 

The   dramatic   or* 
operatic  character 


%  the 


Mode' 
with  music  r 
laha  HaiA< 
by  Emilr 


jmirgin,   producing 

,..'il  required  is  clean- 

^ jJfcigeTS,  a  stream  of 

^'Y'jloired   to  trickle  bc- 

Jiruhed  away,  and  after 

^^  of  silver  solution  should 

"25  the  margin  of  the  lids 

^itnaceti  ointment,  or  with 

^h  less  amenable  to  tieat- 

,ni  10  slough.     The  disease, 

•""Sated  by  a  soh  ■         -    ■ 


■  T«"r 


.   ir  by  a  solid  stick  of  a 
te  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  three 
gTapplication  requires  great  care. 
IT  erminate  in  collapse  of  the  eye- 
'^J^  T;,^twth  loss  of  vision.     Thet7rm 

■j^"  I'^os   exclusively,  lo  denote  an  epidemic 

rJS  emely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  and  said  to 

F~^  ^  o  Eu  ope  by  the  French  army  in  the 

J^  jT-  f     When  the  disease  appears  in  large 

1^  er    nsan  tary  conditions,   as   in   large 

^^%ti        1I      chools  for  pauper  children,  it  spreads 
5^^.3'y  »  J  5  highly  da^crous.     The  treatment  o( 
^.*i  (""Ls  n  perfect  clea  iliness,  and  the  emplojrment  of 
fi^  "^5  such  ai  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  sul- 
/■>!?»>  1"^^  of  1  nc,or  the  n  trale  of  silver.    In  very  severe 
'  ^^^^-^^^fe  recommends  the  application  of  liquor  chlori, 
r^y  jcstroys  llie  infective  quality  of  the  BCcrelions,  but 
^5  ^n"'  requires  the  greatest  care.     All  mild  forms  of 
•^jip'^flillie  astringents  from  the  beginning,  and  may  be 
'^5.  thcai;  but  the  more  acute   forms   must  be  treated 
.V''    rfii'  '"^^  "^c  of  alrophine  and  hot  fomentations.     Cor- 
'j,rJ  'i^  ioilammalion  of  the  cornea,  may  appear  as  a  distinct 
1^'    ot  as  the  result  of  conjunctivitis,  and  the  fomu  of  the 
^f^'are  divided  into  tbe  vascular,  the  interstitial,  and  tbe 
iJ'^live,  each  form  being  attended  at  the  onset  by  hypers- 
•^P^f,!  the  conjunctiva.    Vasculiir  0.  appears  first  by  the  deve- 
j^enl  of  two  fine  crescents  of  vessels,  one  at  the  superior  and 
iuother  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  gradually 
I^h  before  them  a  belt  of  turbidity  which  may  cover  tbe  whole 
Jf  the  pupil,  and  thus  destroy  vision.     The  object  of  treatment 
i,  to  arrest  ibe  progress  of  the  disease  before  it  reaches  the  centre 
of  ibe  cornea,  so  that  all  irritants,  such  as  those  recommended 
in  tbe  former  class  of  cases,  must  be  avoided.     The  appropriate 
local  application  is  a  solution  of  atropine  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
lids over  the  affected  surface  should  be  restiaioed  by  means  of 
B  compresi  of  carded  cotton  wool,  retained  by  a  bandage.     In 
tbe  early  stages  the  closed  lids  may  be  bathed  with  cold  or  iced 
water.     Intirslitml  O.  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  children, 
m  connection  with  herediUry  syphilis,  and  usually  commences 
5?.  *  diffuse  haziness  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  one  eye. 
A*)?  e«neral  Ircalment  is  that  of  a  chronic  syphilitic  aflection, 
*"a  the  local  must  be  entirety  o(  a  soothing  character.    Atropine, 
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.<tor-oil,  ihoold  be  applied. 
A  the  anterior  lareis   of  \h£    \ 
,  or  in  the  central  ujera,   pro- 
,  formed,  the  object  is  to  ^cilitste     I 
possible  injury  10  the  coracs,  xnd  Ite 
J  without  oelay,      Ulcenlioit   of   the 
d  by  dcatiisation,   or  by  a  piuUuuoQ 
jed  by  the  pressure  of  the  ocuktr  iniucles.     ' 
^  1  various  affections,  the  most  important  of 

v.).    The  structure  next  to  the  irii  u  the  crys- 
.  natntally  of  brilliant  transparency,  bat  which,     ' 
jiis  of  nutrition,  may  become  moie  or  less  tniba-    • 
fit,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  Cataract  (q.  v.).     , 
-e  ■<'"""  which  involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye;     ' 
.1  important  is  Glaucona  (q.  v.).   A  great  number  of  mor-    | 
ondilions,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  can  be  detected 
leans  of  the  Ophtbalmoscope  (q.  v.).  | 


did  imminatiwi.     Beetho' 
its  great  compoK^  whr 
than  operatic    The  ■ 
characler,  and  the 
aiakt  are  chan 
laboured  wor* 
French  as  '  ■• 


Ophtlial'inCXMOpe,  Tbe,  is  an  optical  ii 
of  wliich  the  deep-seated  structures  of  the  eye  maybe  examioed.    . 
Without  such  an  instrument  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  deeper 
chambers  of  the  eye,  as  the  rays  of  light  can  only  return  from    < 
an  eye  by  the  same  track  along  which  they  enter  il,  and  tbe  bead    j 
of  an  observer  intercepts  the  entering  rays,  and  throws  what  be    ; 
wishes  to  sec  into  darkness.    The  O.  is  a  small  mirror,  trith  a    i 
central  perforation,  and  it  acts  by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp,    \ 
which  is  placed  at  the  side  of  and  a  little  behind  the  head  of  the    I 
patient,  mto  the  eye  under  examination.     The  returning  light   \ 
comes  back  to  the  mirror,  and  some  of  it  paaes  thiODgh  the    . 
central  perforation  into  the  eye  of  tbe  observer.     Tbeie  ate  two    | 
methods  of  using  the  O, — the  direct  and  the  indirect    In  tbe 
dircU  method,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  brought  close  lo  that  of   ' 
the  patient,  the  mirror  only  intervening,  so  that  the  deep  itmc-   j 
tures  within  are  seen  in  their  natur^  positions,  magmGcd  by    I 
their  own  crystalline  lens.      If  either  the  patient  or  the  observer    , 
be  near-sighted  or  the  reverse,  the  defect  must  be  corrected  bv   j 
a  concave  or  a  convex  lens  of  proper  strength.     In  tbe  mJircl   ■ 
method  the  observer  places  himself  at  some  distance  &uia  tbe 
patient,  and  holds  up  near  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  tiack 
of  the  light,  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  produces  between  Bxii   1 
and  the  observer  an  inverted,  aerial,  illuminated  image  of  die 
fundus  of  tbe  eye  looked  at,  the  image  and  not  the  fundus  iisdf  < 
being  the  object  of  vision.      By  placing  another  oonvei  lens 
behind  the  mirror,  the  image  may  be  magnified  and  renlezed   I 
more  distincL     Tbe  art  of  using  the  O,  consists  in  keepioE  tiie   I 
eye  of  the  observer  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  patient,  id  nain-    | 
taining  a  steady  illumination,  and  in  finding  the  correct  diOUKr.    . 
The  O.  is  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  tbe  decp-scaied   ' 
parts  of  the  eye,  ( 

O^ie,  John,  an  English  pabter,  was  born  at  St.  Apts,   ■ 
near  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  May  1761.    The  son  of  a  carpenlo, 
he  decorated  the  walls  of  his  lather's  workshop  and  the  bauds  | 
he  planed  with  likenesses  of  his  friends   a:^d  comic  sletdvs   | 
Dr.  Wolcolt  took  him  to  London  in  17E1,  and  in  less  thu  ■  , 
year  the  '  Comish  Wonder '  had  painted  tbe  portntits  at  fos  ' 
of  the  nobility.     His  popularity  vanished  almost  as  specdiif  n  ' 
it  had  risen ;  but  O.  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  OutoJ  i 
on  a  career  of  '  high  art,'  then  much  in  vogne.     He  also  b({n  1 
a  systematic  study  of  English  lileratuie  by  way   of  amodi:; 
defective  education,  and  pushed  himself  into  the  tedrtf  d  bb  \ 
social  superiors  in  order  to  gain  addreas,  all  the  while  hetwin; 
the  closest  attention  on  the  technique  of  his  profcsion.    On  lii  ' 
resignation  of  Fuscli  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Piinnng  il  ' 
the  Royal  Academy.     He  only  delivered  four  lecture^  wb<) 
were  published  by  his  wife,  with  a  memoir,  in  1809.    0.  dii^ 
April  g,  1S07.      Among  his  tiest  historical  paintings  are  'Tb( 
Death  of  David  Riuio,    '  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,'  '  Bdis- 
rius,'and  'The  Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scothuid.'—AiiialiaO. 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson  of  Nn- 
wich,  and  was  born  there  in  1 769.     In  1 79S  she  manieil,  fi 
in  iSoi  produced  a  novel  entitled  FatXtr  and  DitaHlir,  ip^ 
ingly  sentimental,  but  with  few  signs  of  artistic  sltiU.    lo  iSd 
appeared  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  them  chandeiisBJ  bf 
true  and  tender  poetic  beauty,  and  by  which  she  is  no*  b::ia 
remembered  than  by  her  novels,  Adiiiiu  IHinBiraji(iioii];S<K'^' 
7"*tj(i8o6);  Temfir\,iii2);TaUse/J{iaiLifr{\ili\:  ft* 
tMi Eve  {liiS);  TaUi »/ llu Hart  {liii) \  ilaJdm  [li^''' 
Iltuslrations  of  Lying  in  all  itt  Braiuha  (iSisJ.    la  iSjj  M^  1 
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Ts,  and  nothing  else  proceeded  from  her 
Htled  Detraetion  Displayed^  Ijtysforthi 
'qzine  papen.  She  died  at  Norwich,  2d 
'*moirs^  by  Mias  Brightwell  (1854). 
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.oal  German  poet,  bom  at  Bnnzlau, 
i»  I597f  passed  from  the  Gymnasia  of 
..en  to  the  Universities  of  Frankfurt  and 
.ui  on  the  outbreiJc  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
.ial  years  in  travel,  visiting  Leyden  in  1620,  acting  as 
-Aior  of  Philosophv  at  Weissenburg  in  Transylvania,  in  1022, 
Appearing  in  1623  at  Liegnitz  and  in  1625  at  Vienna,  where  he 
vas  crowned  with  laurel  bv  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  it  being 
the  fiist  time  this  honour  had  been  awarded  for  Gemun  verses. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  secretary  to  the  Burggraf  of  Dohna, 
aod  was  ennobled,  though  a  Protestant,  by  Ferdinand  II.  as  O. 
TOO  Boberfield.  In  1630  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Hugo  Grotius  (q.  w.),  and  subsequently  settling  in  Danzig  was 
appointed  Historiographer  to  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland. 
Here  he  died  of  th«  plague,  20th  August  1639.  Regarded  alike 
by  his  contemporaries  and  the  succeeding  generation  as  the 
'  Father  of  Gerauui  poetry,'  O.  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
Gennin  literature,  ana  did  much  to  fix  the  form  of  the  German 
language.  His  most  important  work.  Buck  von  dtr  Deutscfun 
P<iiurn  (1624),  parsed  through  nine  editions  before  1668.  O. 
was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  both  metre  and  rhythm, 
aDd  this,  added  to  hb  careful  purity  of  language,  made  his  rules 
of  Diosody  to  be  ohserved  long  after  his  own  verses  had  ceased 
to  be  examples.  He  has  little  elevation  of  thought  or  wealth  of 
imagination ;  but  his  verses  are  tasteful,  and  his  love  of  nature 
sincere.  Among  his  works  are  Ziaina  oder  von  Ruh*  da 
GnmUks  (1622) ;  VeJtiV,  the  first  German  descriptive  poem ; 
Trottgtdkhi  in  Widerwartigkiiiat  des  Kriegs  ( 1632);  his  best  work, 
J^itkt  a  drama  ;  translations  of  the  Antigom  of  Sophocles, 
and  of  the  Psalms^  and  an  edition  of  the  Annditd,  a  German 
poem  of  the  12th  c.  Complete  editions  of  O.'s  works  were  pub« 
lished  at  Bralaa  in  1690  and  Frankfort  in  1724,  and  a  selection 
bv  MiUler  in  hia  BibNtiJUk  Dtuischer  DUhier  da  17  Jdkrh, 
(Leips.  1822  et  sea,).  Biographies  of  O.  have  been  published  by 
Strehlke  (Leips.  1856);  Weinhold  (Kiel,  1862);  and  Palm 
(Breslau,  1862). 

(Xpinm  (Lat.,  from  the  Gr.  Cjpim,  *  poppy- juice '),  is  the  con- 
crete milky  juice  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  a  variety  of 
^c(mimoapopny,J*afaversowtm/erum.  The  drug  is  frequently 
mentioned  ut  cia«icai  writers,  and  is  specially  described  by 
Pliny,  who  also  details  its  medicinal  use.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  prepared  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  a  knowledge  of  the 
drag  and  its  mann£acture  gradually  spread  eastward  ;  oat  there 
is  no  record  of  it  as  an  Indian  product  before  the  banning  of 
the  i6th  &  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  not  only  mana- 
furtnred  in  various  parts  of  India,  bat  also  imported  from 
E^t,  and  it  moreover  formed  an  important  article  of  trade 
with  Cochin  and  other  Eastern  communities.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  to  China  by  Arab  traders  as  early  as 
the  9U1  c ;  bat  the  trade  thither  from  all  parts  continued  to  be 
of  msignificant  dimensions  till  the  Utter  half  of  the  i8ih  c,  when 
the  practice  of  opium-smoking  began  to  take  root  among  the 
Chinese  populace,  and  was  ministered  to  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  next  by  the  British  East  India  Companv.  The  eflTorU  of 
the  Chinese  to  circumscribe  the  pernicious  habit  led  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  import  of  O.  in  1820,  whereupon  a  regular  smug- 


gling trade  was  established  hj  the  East  India  Company  with 
the  connivance  of  Chinese  officials.  The  complications  which 
aroae  out  of  this  state  of  matters  culminated  in  the  O.  war  and 
the  treaty  of  1842,  under  which  the  introduction  of  O.  into  the 
five  ports  opened  to  British  commerce  under  the  treaty  was 
legalised.  From  that  time  the  quantity  of  Indian  O.  imported 
into  China  has  stoidily  increased,  and  the  profit  on  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  the  trade  is  now  the  principal  source  of 
Indian  revenue.  In  the  15th  c.  O.  was  re^rded  in  Western 
Europe  as  a  valuable  drug,  and  presents  of  it  were  frequentlv 
made  by  the  potentates  of  Egypt  to  the  Doges  of  Venice,  with 
whom  they  had  intimate  commercial  relations.  At  the  present 
day  O.  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Persia,  East  Indies,  and  in  China. 

O.  as  it  comes  into  the  market  varies  in  appearance, 
shape,  and  chemical  composition,  owing  to  modifications  in  the 
method  of  preparation  and  to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
juice.  The  cultivation  of  O*  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  chief 
part  of  the  supply  of  Western  Europe  for  pharmaceutical  purposes 
IS  drawn,  extends  over  a  wide  area.  The  sowing  of  seed  extends 
from  November  to  Maroh,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower  from  May 
till  July.  A  short  time  after  the  petals  have  fiallen  away,  and 
when  the  capsule  has  swollen  to  a  diameter  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half^  the  plant  is^in  a  condition  to  yield  its  juice.  A  carefiil 
incision  is  made  with  a  knife  round  the  capsule,  the  operator 
requiring  to  guard  against  allowing  his  instrument  to  pierce 
through  it,  as  in  that  case  the  juice  would  run  into  the  interior 
and  be  lost  The  incisions  are  made  generally  in  the  afternoon, 
and  next  morning  the  juice  which  has  exuded  is  collected  by 
scraping  with  a  knife.  The  pasty  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes  of 
varying  size,  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  dry.  In  this  still  soft  and  pasty  condition  it  is  packed  in 
baskets  and  forwarded  to  Smyrna  or  other  ports  of  shipment, 
where  it  is  examined  and  assorted  into  different  qualities.  In 
Bengal,  where  the  cultivation  has  become  an  industry  of  great 
importance,  and  is  conducted  under  official  superintendence  as  a 
state  monopoly,  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufiu:ture.  The 
capsules  at  the  proper  stage  of  advancement  are  scored  vertically 
by  a  rough  three-pointed  small  instrument  called  a  nustckur,  and 
the  scarification  is  repeated  on  diflferent  occasions,  the  juice 
being  always  collected  in  earthenware  vessels  the  morning  after 
the  incision  is  made.  In  the  bottom  of  these  vessels  there  gathers 
a  dark-coloured  thick  liquid  called  pasewa^  which  is  drained  off 
from  the  soft  O.  paste.  The  pasty  lumps  are  laid  aside  to 
dry,  and  when  ready  are  taken  by  the  cultivator  to  the  govern- 
ment factory,  where  they  are  made  up  into  round  cakes  of 
uniform  size  and  weight,  covered  externally  with  an  envelope 
of  poppy  petals  ag^utinated  with  Uwa — a  composition  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pastwa  and  inferior  O.  The  finished  cakes 
are  exposed  several  months  on  racks  to  dry,  being  during 
that  time  frequently  turned  and  carefully  examined  to  prevent 
moulding.  They  are  then  packed  into  cases  of  forty  each,  in 
which  condition  they  are  sent  into  the  Chinese  market  Each 
cake  weighs  about  4  lbs.  34  oz.,  and  contains  about  3  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  O.  The  price  in  the  Chinese  market  varies,  having 
in  1871-72  reached  J^iy^  per  chest,  upon  which  price  the 
government  profit  was  fy^  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  O.  pro- 
duced in  Inoia  goes  to  China,  or  to  settlements  in  which  the 
Chinese  inhabitants  are  numerous.  The  total  amount  exported 
from  India  in  1872  was  93,369  chests^  valued  at  jf  13,365,228. 
This  total  was  exceeded  in  187$,  when  94,746  chesU  were 
exported,  but  the  value  of  which  was  onlv  ^  11,956,972.  In 
1876  the  exports  were  88,350  chests,  valued  at  ;f  11,148,426,  of 
which  46,708  chests  went  from  Calcutta,  and  41,582  chests 
from  Bombay,  the  latter  consisting  of  Malwa  O.  The  O. 
entered  at  Chinese  ports  during  1875  amounted  to  66,461 
P^culs  (133I  lbs.  :>  I  pecul),  a  quantity  only  exceeded  in  1874, 
when  67,468  pecul^  were  imported.  O.  cultivation  is  pro- 
hibited in  China,  notwithstanain|^  which  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasin^y  an  object  of  attention  m  many  parts,  especially  Sze- 
chuen,  Mewchang,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  Hankow,  and  iu  ship- 
ment from  one  port  to  another  has  become  a  considerable  item. 
The  amount  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  1876  was  400,303 
lbs.,  of  a  value  of  ;(^394,034,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
derived  from  Turkey.  The  use  of  O.  in  some  civilized  countries 
is  largely  increasing.  According  to  the  New  York  Twut  (January 
1878)  over  6,125,000  grains  are  daily  used  as  a  narcotic  drug  in 
the  United  States. 
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is  the  O,  alba^  or  white  sand-star.    To  this  group  al«o  belong 
the  genera  Euryale  and  Astrophyton, 

Ophthal'miae  (Gr.  ophthalmos^   'the  eye'),  or  Inflam- 
matory Diseases  of  the  Eyeball  and  Conjunctiva. 

The  various  textures  of  the  eye  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and 
the  variety  of  the  disease  receives  its  designation  from  the  tissue 
specially  affected.  The  conjunctiva,  as  the  external  covering  of 
the  eye,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  irritation  from  atmospheric  dust, 
noxious  vapours,  and  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  upon  its 
surface.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  or  conjunctivitis ,  may  be 
simple  and  catarrhal,  or  purulent.  In  simple  £atarrkal  O.  the 
membrane  is  congested  and  somewhat  tumid,  and  the  mucous 
secretion  readily  dries  into  crust  upon  the  eyelashes  and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  lids  ;  but  the  congestion  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  neither  extends  to  the  cornea,  nor  to  the  sclerotic  vessels 
which  surround  the  corneal  margin.  For  this  form  of  O.  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  of  about 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  prove  efficacious. 
Pundent  O.  is  described  under  three  forms,  viz.,  infantile, 
gonorrhceal,  and  epidemic.  InfantiU  purulent  O.  commences 
at  about  the  thiid  day  after  birtn,  and  is  generally  due  to  inocu- 
lation with  the  vaginal  secretions  of  the  mother.  The  inflam- 
mation rapidly  gains  in  intensity,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
swollen  conjunctiva  overlaps  the  corneal  margin,  producing 
the  condition  called  chemosis,  llie  treatment  required  is  clean- 
liness. The  lids  being  separated  by  the  fingers,  a  stream  of 
warm  water  from  a  sponge  should  be  allowed  to  trickle  be- 
tween them  until  all  the  discharge  is  washed  away,  and  after 
being  wiped  dry  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  between  them,  and  the  margin  of  the  lids 
should  then  be  anointed  with  spermaceti  ointment,  or  with 
almond  oil.  Gonorrhceal  O.  is  much  less  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, the  cornea  being  more  apt  to  slough.  The  disease, 
which  is  highly  contagious,  is  treated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  of  about  a  scruple  to  the  ounce,  or  by  a  solid  stick  of  a 
compound  made  by  fusing  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  three 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but  the  application  requires  great  care. 
Sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  terminate  in  collapse  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  complete  staphyloma,  with  loss  of  vision.  The  term 
contagious  O.  is  used,  almost  exclusively,  to  denote  an  epidemic 
form  of  conjunctivitis  extremely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  and  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  army  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  When  the  disease  appears  in  large 
communities  living  under  insanitary  conditions,  as  in  large 
schools,  and  especially  schools  for  pauper  children,  it  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  and  is  highly  dangerous.  The  treatment  of 
epidemic  O.  consists  in  perfect  cleanliness,  and  the  employment  of 
metallic  astringents  such  as  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  sul- 
phate or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  very  severe 
cases  Von  Graefe  recommends  the  application  of  liquor  chlori, 
which  also  destroys  the  infective  quality  of  the  secretions,  but 
its  application  requires  the  greatest  care.  All  mild  forms  of 
O.  bear  metallic  astringents  from  the  beginning,  and  may  be 
cured  by  them;  but  the  more  acute  forms  must  be  treated 
first  by  the  local  use  of  atrophine  and  hot  fomentations.  Cor' 
neitiSf  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  may  appear  as  a  distinct 
disease,  or  as  the  result  of  conjunctivitis,  and  the  forms  of  the 
disease  are  divided  into  the  vascular,  the  interstitial,  and  the 
suppurative,  each  form  being  attended  at  the  onset  by  hyperse- 
mia  of  the  conjunctiva.  Vascular  O,  appears  first  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  two  fine  crescents  of  vessels,  one  at  the  superior  and 
the  other  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  gradually 
push  before  them  a  belt  of  turbidity  which  may  cover  the  whole 
of  the  pupil,  and  thus  destroy  vision.  The  object  of  treatment 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  before  it  reaches  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  so  that  all  irritants,  such  as  those  recommended 
in  the  former  class  of  cases,  must  be  avoided.  The  appropriate 
local  application  is  a  solution  of  atropine  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
lids over  the  affected  surface  should  be  restrained  by  means  of 
a  compress  of  carded  cotton  wool,  retained  by  a  bandage.  In 
the  early  stages  the  closed  lids  may  be  bathed  with  cold  or  iced 
water.  Interstitial  O.  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  children, 
in  connection  with  hereditary  syphilis,  and  usually  commences 
OS  a  diffuse  haziness  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  one  eye. 
The  genera]  treatment  is  that  of  a  chronic  syphilitic  affection, 
and  the  local  must  be  entirely  of  a  soothing  character.    Atropine, 
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in  watery  solution,  or  dissolved  in  castor-oil,  should  be  applied. 
Suppurative  O.  may  commence  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
membrane,  producing  an  ulcer,  or  in  the  central  kyers,  pro- 
ducing abscess.  When  pus  is  formed,  the  object  is  to  facilitate 
its  di^arge  with  the  least  possible  iniury  to  the  cornea,  and  the 
abscess  should  be  opened  without  delay.  Ulceration  of  the 
cornea  may  be  followed  by  cicatrisation,  or  by  a  protmsion 
called  staphyloma^  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
The  iris  is  liable  to  various  affections,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Iriiis  (q.  v.).  The  structure  next  to  the  iris  is  the  cm- 
talline,  which  is  naturally  of  brilliant  transparency,  but  which, 
from  perversions  of  nutrition,  may  become  more  or  less  turba- 
lent  or  opaque,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  Cataract  (q.  i.\ 
Among  the  diseases  which  involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye, 
the  most  important  is  Glaucoma  (q.  v.).  A  great  number  of  mor- 
bid conditions,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  can  be  detcciei 
by  means  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  (q.  v.). 

Ophthal'mosoope,  The,  is  an  optical  instnnnent  by  mnvs 
of  which  the  deep^^seated  structures  of  the  eve  may  be  examinei 
Without  such  an  instrument  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  deepa 
chambers  of  the  eye,  as  the  ra3rs  of  light  can  only  return  from 
an  eye  by  the  same  track  along  which  they  enter  it,  and  the  head 
of  an  observer  intercepts  the  entering  rays,  and  throws  what  he 
wishes  to  see  into  darkness.  The  0«  is  a  small  minor,  with  i 
central  perforation,  and  it  acts  by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
which  is  placed  at  the  side  of  and  a  little  ^hind  the  head  of  ibe 
patient,  into  the  eye  under  examination.  The  returning  light 
comes  back  to  the  mirror,  and  some  of  it  passes  through  ik 
central  perforation  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  There  are  tw) 
methods  of  using  the  O. — the  direct  and  tlie  indirect  In  th; 
direct  method,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  brought  close  to  that  of 
the  patient,  the  mirror  only  intervening,  so  that  the  deep  stric- 
tures within  are  seen  in  their  natural  positions,  magnliied  by 
their  own  crystalline  lens.  If  either  the  patient  or  the  obserrcr 
be  near-sighted  or  the  reverse,  the  defect  must  be  corrfcted  br 
a  concave  or  a  convex  lens  of  proper  strength.  In  the  i»dirtci 
method  the  observer  places  himself  at  some  distance  from  t!e 
patient,  and  holds  up  near  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  trad 
of  the  light,  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  produces  between  itself 
and  the  observer  an  inverted,  aerial,  illuminated  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  looked  at,  the  image  and  not  the  fundus  i:sc  i 
being  the  object  of  vision.  By  placing  another  conva  lotf 
behind  the  mirror,  the  image  majf  be  magnified  and  rendcroi 
more  distinct.  The  art  of  using  the  O.  consists  in  keeping  the 
eye  of  the  observer  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  patient,  io  main- 
taining a  steady  illumination,  and  in  finding  the  correct  distance. 
The  O.  is  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the dcep-seacii 
parts  of  the  eye. 

CXpie,  John,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  at  St  Agoc 
near  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  May  1761.  The  son  of  a  carpenter, 
he  decorated  the  walls  of  his  father's  workshop  and  the  Doari^ 
he  planed  with  likenesses  of  his  friends  and  comic  skctdxs. 
Dr.  Wolcott  took  him  to  London  in  1781,  and  is  less  than  a 
year  the  *  Cornish  Wonder '  had  painted  the  portraits  of  moi* 
of  the  nobility.  His  popularity  vanished  almost  as  speediir  as 
it  had  risen ;  but  O.  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  started 
on  a  career  of  '  high  art,'  then  much  in  vogue.  He  also  be^ 
a  systematic  study  of  English  literature  by  way  of  amen'ii!; 
defective  education,  and  pushed  himself  into  the  society  of  h;« 
social  superiors  in  order  to  gain  address,  all  the  while  betowx* 
the  closest  attention  on  the  technique  of  his  profession.  On  th< 
resignation  of  Fuseli  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pointin;  a' 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  only  delivered  four  lectures,  wb^^ 
were  published  by  his  wife,  with  a  memoir,  in  1809.  0.  d  ci 
April  9,  1807.  Among  his  best  historical  paintings  are  'The 
Death  of  David  Rizzio/  '  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,'  '  B<1m. 
rius,'  and  'The  Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.'— Axn«li*0, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderwn  of  N^''- 
wich,  and  was  bom  there  in  1769.  In  1798  she  married*  v^ 
in  1 801  produced  a  novel  entitled  Father  and  Daughter,  %x^'^ 
ingly  sentimental,  but  with  few  signs  of  artistic  skilL  In  J^ 
appeared  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  them  chancleri^i  s' 
true  and  tender  poetic  beauty,  and  by  which  she  is  now  bc'";^ 
remembered  than  by  her  novels,  Adeline  Mawhray  (iScm)  ;  ^7^ '-' 
Tales  {iM))',  Temper  {iSi2) ;  Tales  0/ A'eal Li^  {iSi}] ;  ^•-^ 
tin/s  Eve  (1816) ;  TaUs  oftht  Heart  (1818) ;  Maddim  {i^  • 
Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all  its  Brancha  (1825).    In  1815  *^ 
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0.  became  a  Qiiakeress»  and  nothing  else  proceeded  from  her 
peo  eicept  a  Tolnme  entitled  Detraction  Duplayed^  Ijiysf>r  thi 
Dtad  (1834)1  and  a  few  magazine  papeis.  She  died  at  Norwich,  2d 
December  1853.    See  her  Memoirs^  by  Mias  Brightwell  (1854). 

Opiii'ion»  Oath  o£  In  some  cases  mercantile  men,  or  men 
of  science,  are  required  to  swear  to  their  opinion,  not  as  regards 
a  fod,  but  as  rmrds  their  belief  in  mercantile  custom,  or  in  re- 
gud  to  the  restUt  of  scientific  research  incapable  of  demonstra* 
tioa.  In  thn  case,  to  prove  perjury,  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
deponent  did  not  believe  his  own  testimony. 

Opinion  of  OouumI,  is  the  technical  term  for  the  written 
statement  of  the  view  of  a  barrister  (Scotch  law,  advocate)  re- 
gaiding  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  as  laid  before 
mo  in  writing  by  a  solicitor.  This  statement  of  facts  is  in  Eng- 
land ailed  '  a  case,'  in  Scotland  '  a  memoriaL'  In  framing  this, 
it  is  the  dutv  of  the  solicitor  not  only  fully  and  concisely  to  state 
the  facte  of  bis  case,  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  counsel  to  the 
lc|ga]  poanbilities  in  connection  with  these.  Counsel  incurs  no 
legal  liability  in  giving  his  opinion,  however  erroueous  it  may 

O^pits,  Xartiii,  a  classical  German  poet,  bom  at  Bunzlau, 
in  Siiesia,  December  23,  1J97,  passed  from  the  Gymnasia  of 
Breslaa  and  Benthen  to  the  Universities  of  Frankfurt  and 
Hddelbexg,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
spent  several  years  in  travel,  visiting  Leyden  in  1620,  acting  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Weissenburg  in  Transylvania,  in  1622, 
appeadng  in  1623  at  Liegnitz  and  in  1625  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  aowned  with  laurel  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  it  being 
the  fint  time  this  honour  had  been  awarded  for  German  verses. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  secretary  to  the  Burggraf  of  Dohna, 
and  was  ennobled,  though  a  Protestant,  by  Ferdinand  IL  as  O. 
von  Bobeiiield.  In  1630  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Hogo  Grocins  (q.  t.),  and  subsequently  settling  in  Danzig  was 
appointed  HLstoriographer  to  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland. 
Heie  he  died  of  the  plague,  20th  August  1639.  Regarded  alike 
by  his  contemporaries  and  the  succeeding  generation  as  the 
*  Father  of  German  poetry,'  O.  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
Gennan  hterature,  and  did  much  to  fix  the  form  of  the  German 
haguage.  His  most  important  work.  Buck  von  der  Deutschen 
nkmi  (1624),  passed  through  nine  editions  before  1668.  O. 
ns  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  both  metre  and  rhythm, 
ud  this,  added  to  his  careful  purity  of  language,  made  his  rules 
of  prosody  to  be  observed  long  after  his  own  verses  had  ceased 
to  be  examples.  He  has  little  elevation  of  thought  or  wealth  of 
ioagiaatioo ;  but  his  verses  are  tasteful,  and  his  love  of  nature 
incere.  Among  his  works  are  Zhtna  oder  von  Ruhe  da 
Cmi/h  (1622) ;  Vesuu,  the  first  German  descriptive  poem ; 
Tr9dgedkkimmdtrwaHigkeiiendes]Crieis(i6y)i  hisbestwork, 
Judiikt  a  drama  ;  translations  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophodea, 
and  of  the  Psalmi^  and  an  edition  of  the  Annoliedf  a  German 
poem  of  the  12th  c  Complete  editions  of  O.'s  works  were  pub- 
ushed  at  Breslau  in  1690  and  Frankfort  in  1724,  and  a  selection 
by  Miiller  in  hit  BibNotkek  Deutuher  Dichier  dee  17  W^h. 
(Leips.  1S22  et  staj).  Biographies  of  O.  have  been  published  by 
Strdilke  (Leips.  1856) ;  Weinhold  (Kiel,  1862);  and  Palm 
(Breslaa,  1862). 

O^idnm  (Lat,  from  the  Gr.  ofiien^  *  poppy- juice '),  is  the  con* 
octe  mQky  juice  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  a  variety  of 
the  CQQunon  poppy,  Pataver  sommferum.  The  drug  is  frequently 
mentioned  Inr  clasaicai  writera,  and  is  specially  described  by 
Pliny,  who  also  details  its  medicinal  use.  It  appears  to  have 
l«en  fint  prepared  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  a  knowledge  of  the 
drag  ud  Its  mannfiacture  eradually  spread  eastward ;  but  there 
a  no  record  of  it  as  an  Indian  product  before  the  bqginning  of 
the  i6th  &  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  not  only  manu* 
tictutd  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  also  imported  firom 
Hgypt,  and  it  moreover  formed  an  important  article  of  trade 
with  Cochin  and  other  Eastern  communities.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  to  China  by  Arab  traden  aa  early  as 
^  9di  c ;  but  the  trade  thither  from  all  parts  continued  to  be 
of  insignificant  dimensions  till  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  c,  when 
the  practice  of  opium-smoking  began  to  take  root  among  the 
Chinese  populace^  and  was  ministefid  to  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
ud  next  by  the  British  East  India  Company.  The  efforts  of 
the  Chinese  to  circumscribe  the  pernicious  habit  led  to  the  pro- 
"•hitioo  of  the  import  of  O,  in  1820,  whereupon  a  regular  smug* 


gling  trade  was  established  b^  the  East  India  Company  with 
Uie  connivance  of  Chinese  officials.  The  complications  which 
arose  out  of  this  state  of  matters  culminated  in  the  O.  war  and 
the  treaty  of  1842,  under  which  the  introduction  of  O.  into  the 
five  ports  opened  to  British  commerce  under  the  treaty  was 
legalued.  From  that  time  the  quantity  of  Indian  O.  imported 
into  China  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  profit  on  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  the  trade  is  now  the  principal  source  of 
Indian  revenue.  In  the  15th  c.  O.  was  regarded  in  Western 
Europe  as  a  valuable  drug,  and  presents  of  it  were  frequently 
made  by  the  potentates  of  Egypt  to  the  Doges  of  Venice,  with 
whom  tiiey  had  intimate  commercial  relations.  At  the  present 
day  O.  is  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Eiut  Indies,  and  in  China. 

O.  as  it  comes  into  the  market  varies  in  appearance, 
shape,  and  chemical  composition,  owing  to  modifications  in  the 
method  of  preparation  and  to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
juice.  The  cultivation  of  O.  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  chief 
part  of  the  supply  of  Western  Europe  for  pharmaceutical  purposes 
IS  drawn,  extends  over  a  wide  area.  The  sowing  of  seed  extends 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower  from  May 
till  July.  A  short  time  after  the  petals  have  (alien  away,  and 
when  the  capsule  has  swollen  to  a  aiameter  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  plant  is^n  a  condition  to  yield  its  juice.  A  careful 
incision  is  made  with  a  knife  round  the  capsule,  the  operator 
requiring  to  guard  against  allowing  his  instrument  to  pierce 
through  it,  as  in  that  case  the  juice  would  run  into  the  interior 
and  be  lost.  The  incisions  are  made  generally  in  the  afternoon, 
and  next  morning  the  juice  which  hu  exuded  is  collected  by 
scraping  with  a  knife.  The  pasty  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes  of 
varying  size,  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  dry.  In  this  still  soft  and  pasty  condition  it  is  packed  in 
baskets  and  forwarded  to  Smyrna  or  other  ports  of  shipment, 
where  it  is  examined  and  assorted  into  diflerent  qualities.  In 
Bengal,  whero  the  cultivation  has  become  an  industry  of  great 
importance,  and  is  conducted  under  official  superintendence  as  a 
state  monopoly,  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture.  The 
capsules  at  the  proper  stage  of  advancement  are  scored  vertically 
by  a  rough  three-pointed  small  instrument  called  a  nmtchur,  and 
the  scarification  is  repeated  on  different  occasions,  the  juice 
being  always  collected  in  earthenware  vessels  the  morning  after 
the  incision  is  made.  In  the  bottom  of  these  vessels  there  gathers 
a  dark-coloured  thick  liquid  called  patewa^  which  is  drained  off 
from  the  soft  O.  paste.  The  pasty  lumps  are  laid  aside  to 
dry,  and  when  ready  are  taken  by  the  cultivator  to  the  govern- 
ment &ctory,  where  they  are  made  up  into  round  cakes  of 
uniform  size  and  weieht,  covered  externally  with  an  envelope 
of  poppy  petals  agi^utinated  with  Uwa — a  composition  con- 
sisting chidQy  of  pasewa  and  inferior  O.  The  finished  cakes 
are  exposed  several  months  on  racks  to  dry,  being  during 
that  time  firequently  turned  and  carefully  examined  to  prevent 
moulding.  They  are  then  packed  into  cases  of  forty  each,  in 
which  condition  they  are  sent  into  the  Chinese  market  Each 
cake  wei^  about  4  lbs.  3^  oz.,  and  contains  about  3  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  O.  The  price  in  the  Chinese  market  varies,  having 
in  1871-72  reached  ^^139  per  chest,  upon  which  price  the 

Sovernment  profit  was  ^90.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  O.  pro- 
uced  in  India  goes  to  China,  or  to  settlements  in  which  the 
Chinese  inhabitants  are  numerous.  The  total  amount  exported 
firom  India  in  1872  was  93,369  chest%  valued  at  ;f  13,365,228. 
This  total  was  exceeded  in  1875,  when  94,746  chesU  were 
exported,  but  the  value  of  which  was  onlv  ^  1 1,956,972.  In 
1876  the  exports  were  88,350  chests,  valued  at  ;f  11, 1481426,  of 
which  46,768  chests  went  from  Calcutta,  and  41,582  chests 
from  Bombay,  the  latter  consisting  of  Malwa  O.  The  O. 
entered  at  Chinese  ports  during  1875  amounted  to  66,461 
peculs  (I33i  lbs.  »  i  pecul),  a  quantity  only  exceeded  in  1874, 
when  67,468  pecnl^  were  imported.  O.  cultivation  is  pro- 
hibited in  China,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly an  object  of  attention  m  many  parts,  especially  Sze- 
chuen,  Newchang,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  Hankow,  and  iu  ship- 
ment firom  one  port  to  another  has  become  a  considerable  item. 
The  amount  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  1876  was  400,303 
lbs.,  of  a  value  of  ;f  394.034,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
derived  firom  Turkey.  The  use  of  O.  in  some  civilized  countries 
is  largely  increasing.  According  to  the  New  York  Timet  (January 
1878)  over  6,125,000  grains  are  daily  used  as  a  narcotic  drug  in 
the  United  States. 
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Chemical  and  Medicinal  Properties  of  O, — O.  has  a  peculiar 
narcotic  odour,  and  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  substance,  containing,  in  addition  to  mucilaginous 
and  gummy  bodies,  various  acid  constituents  ;  and  no  less  than 
sixteen  distinct  alkaloids,  besides  numerous  derivatives  of 
these,  have  been  obtained  from  it.  The  natural  alkaloids  are 
hydrocotarnine,  morphine,  pseudomorphine,  codeine,  thebaine, 
protopine,  laudanine,  codamine,  papaverine,  rhoeadine,  meconi- 
dine,  cryptopine,  laudanosine,  narcotine,  lanthopine,  and 
narceine.  Of  these  the  only  two  isolated  for  commercial  pur- 
poses are  the  morphine  and  codeine,  but  it  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  richness  in  morphine  that  the  commercial 
value  of  O.  is  based.  The  proportion  of  that  constituent  is 
found  to  vary  enormously  in  different  varieties  of  O.,  being 
generally  very  high  in  Turkish  and  lowest  in  £.  Indian  kinds. 
As  much  as  21*46  per  cent  of  morphine  has  been  found  in 
Turkish  O.,  and  good  qualities  should  yield  from  12  to  15  per 
cent,  Benares  O.  giving  only  from  2*2  to  3 '2  per  cent,  and 
other  Indian  varieties  ranging  from  3  up  to  about  8  per  cent 
Codeine  is  found  only  in  the  minute  proportions  of  from  0*2  to 
0'4  per  cent.  Narcotine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  some 
varieties  of  O.,  reaching  to  even  10  per  cent,  and  £.  Indian  O. 
always  contains  more  narcotine  than  morphine. 

The  valuable  stimulant, 'sedative,  and  narcotic  properties  of  O. 
are  universally  recognised,  so  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  the  most 
important  of  all  medicinal  substances.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  tincture  under  the  name  of  laudanum, 
but  it  enters  into  the  preparation  of  numerous  patent  and 
other  medicines.  Both  for  internal  use  and  subcutaneous  in- 
jection the  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  being  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  is  preferable  to  preparations  of  O.,  the  strength  of 
which  is  subject  to  great  variation.  O.  is  a  substance,  like  most 
other  narcotics,  liable  to  peculiarlv  disastrous  abuse,  and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  it  has  been  tne  source  by  its  judicious  em- 
ployment of  more  happiness,  and  by  its  abuse  of  more  misery, 
than  any  other  drug  employed  by  mankind. 

The  two  forms  under  which  the  vice  of  habitual  use  of  O.  is 
practised  consist  in  O.-eating  and  0,'Smoking,  to  the  first  of  which 
may  be  added  morphia  eating.  The  effects  of  habitual  O.  -eating 
have  been  brilliantly  described  by  Thomas  De  Quincey,  and  its 
influence  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian  populations,  where  it  is  a 
prevailing  vice,  have  been  minutely  described.  A  withered  body, 
yellow  countenance,  crooked  spine,  radical  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  gradual  destruction  of  all  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  constitute  the  penalty  of  habitual  indulgence  in  a  vice 
which,  once  acquired,  holds  its  victim  with  peculiar  tenacity.  O.- 
smoking  is  the  form  which  the  indulgence  takes  among  the  Chinese, 
and  while  it  is  equally  alluring  it  is  only  in  a  less  degree  disastrous. 
The  form  in  which  O.  is  smoked  consists  of  an  aqueous  extract 
called  by  the  Chinese  chandoo.  A  pellet  of  this  extract,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  small  O.  pipe  and 
consumed  at  a  single  whiff.  While  the  habitual  use  of^O.  in 
either  way  is  so  detrimental,  it  at  first  produces  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  exhilaration,  increased  muscular  power,  and  superiority 
to  either  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  of  depression  when  the  influence  of  the  drug  has 
passed  away. 

In  the  case  of  poisoning  with  O.,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  stomach>pump,  or  other  means 
of  emptying  the  stomach,  such  as  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
fingers  or  with  a  feather  dipped  in  oil,  or  by  means  of  the  usual 
emetics.  A  marked  antagonism  between  O.  and  theine,  and  less 
distinctly  the  Calabar  bean  has  been  established,  and  infusion  of 
galls  is  recommended  as  a  chemical  antidote.  The  sufferer  should 
be  kept  in  active  motion,  and  muscular  and  nervous  vitality  sus- 
tained by  such  stimuli  as  cold  water,  irritant  applications  like 
mustard,  the  use  of  strong  coffee,  ammonia,  camphor,  &c. 
Vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  lime  juice,  and  tartaric  acid  are 
administered  with  great  advantage  only  after  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied,  and  in  the  last  extremity  artificial  respiration  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success. 

Opobal'samiuiL    See  Balsam  and  Gum. 

OpodeI'doc,  or  Soap  Lin'iment,  is  prepared  by  digesting  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  70°  F.  for  seven  days,  2\  oz.  of 
hard  soap,  i^  oz,  camphor,  3  drms.  oil  of  rosemary,  18  oz. 
rectified  spirit,  and  2  oz.  distilled  water.  O.  is  contained  in 
Linimentum  opii^  and  is  much  used  as  an  embrocation.  Arnica 
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O.  is  prepared  \sj  dissolving  l^  heat,  and  straining  4  paiti  of  ; 
white  soap,  xo  of  rectified  spirit,  5  of  tincture  of  arnica,  and  i  j 
of  camphor.  Steei^s  O.  is  similarly  prepared,  sabstitating  spirit  | 
of  rosemary  for  tincture  of  arnica.  1 

Opop'onax,  a  gum  resin  obtained  by  puncturing  the  roots  of 
Pastinaca  otoponax,  a  species  of  parsnip  which  grows  throughoct 
Southern  £urope.  O.  was  much  employed  by  Hippocrates, 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  the  ancient  physicians,  u  an 
antispasmodic,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine. 

Opor'to  ('  the  harbour '),  next  to  Lisbon,  the  most  important 
harbour  and  commercial  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  195  miles  N.N.£.  from  Lisl)on  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  2^  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  the  fort  Sao  Jo2o  da  Foz,  and  has  2  bar  of 
sandbanks,  the  position  of  which  has  been  conaderably  altered 
of  late  years  by  certain  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  com* 
pleted  in  1872.  O.  lies  on  two  high  hills  steep  towards  the 
Douro,  and  is  connected  with  Vilhufova  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  The  town  extenos  for  2)  miles 
along  the  river,  and  presents  with  its  lofty  towers,  monasteries, 
and  gardens  an  imposing  spectacle.  Remains  of  its  old  Moorish 
walls  still  exist.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  which  are,  however,  weU  built,  and  have  maoy 
houses  ornamented  with  balconies  of  very  varioos  styles  of 
architecture.  Of  its  fifty-two  principal  streets  and  eleven  squares 
the  chief  are  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  the  broadest  and  moa  &e- 
quented  street ;  Rua  Nova  de  San  Joio,  the  most  regular ;  and 
Rua  das  Flores,  the  seat  of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths;  thePra^ 
de  San  Ovidio,  on  the  heights,  with  fine  buildings,  and  tetnca 
planted  with  flowers,  having  a  grand  outlook  to  tihe  sea,  is  the 
largest  souare.  Others  are  the  Pra9a  Corduaria,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  famous  Passeo  das  Virtudes,  a  terrace  planted 
with  lindens ;  Pra9a  de  San  Ldzaro,  with  fine  gardens  and 
fountains,  extending  from  a  narrow-  street  of  the  Passeo  das 
Fountainhas  along  the  river  and  overhanging  it  with  steep 
rocks  ;  Largo  da  Torre  da  Marva,  underneath  the  hills,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cale,  which  (Porto  Cale)  gave  its  name  t? 
Portugal  On  the  high  clifis  of  the  S.  bank  stands  Da  Sem, 
which  was  one  of  the  richest  of  ihe  monasteries,  while  the  6flest 
is  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Bento,  now  con- 
verted into  barracks,  and  the  oldest  that  of  San  Francisco,  dov 
the  exchange.  O.  formerly  had  eighty  monasteries  and  dupels. 
The  cathedral  stands  near  the  bishop's  palace,  which,  in  ihe 
middle  of  the  town  and  on  its  highest  part,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  buildings.  Near  it  is  the  old  Gothic  Cedofeita,  the 
oldest  church,  founded  559  by  the  Visigothic  King  Theodonur. 
The  Torre  dos  Clerigos  (*  tower  of  the  cleigy'j,  the  highest 
tower  in  Portugal,  was  founded  in  1748.  Among  the  ixm\i»- 
pitals,  the  largest  is  the  excellently  regulated  De  ui  Misericorcii 
The  English  factoiy,  with  a  library,  reading-rcwm,  and  bill- 
room,  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings.  O.  possesses  several  go^i 
secondary  schools,  an  opera-house  and  theatre,  club-hoase>,  xi 
arsenal,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Several  newspapers  appear 
daily.  The  industries,  employing  upwards  of  6000  people,  are  tU 
most  important  in  Portugal,  and  mclude  linen,  silk,  wool,  ^ 
cotton  weaving,  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  gold  brocade,  lace,  i^^ 
button  making,  cutlery,  earthenware,  furniture,  glue,  e^^^ 
paper,  hat  and  sail  manufactures.  In  1872  there  entered  0. 
236  British  vessels  of  167,593  tons,  and  cleared  237  of  67,545 
tons.  In  1874  O.  exported  6,628,820  imp.  gallons  of  wik. 
chiefly  red  wine,  known  in  England  as  Port  Wine  (q.  v.),  oj 
which  /yths  came  to  England.  In  1877  the  ouantily  cxpatai 
to  the  United  Kingdom  waa  7,721,028  gallons,  oeii^  the  la.*gesi 

auantity  exported  since  1801. — O.  was  occasionally  the  ita- 
ence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  was  taken  by  the  Freow 
in  1808,  and  retaken  by  Wellington  in  1809.  It  was  in  1831-35 
the  scene  of  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  between  ttea 
Pedro,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Miguel  The  Ai»> 
nach  de  Gotha  for  1878  gives  the  pop.  of  O.  at  89,i9f  ' 

Opofls'uxn,  the  name  given  to  various  spedes  of  Manopu^ 
allied  to  the  Kangaroos,  &c.,  and  which  represent  the  only  .^U^ 
supialia  outside  tne  Australian  province^  the  0.  being  ^^ 
in  N.  and  S.  America.  It  probably  belonged  wmnaliy  to  5. 
America,  and  has  extended  its  distribution  DOfthwaitik  1' 
forms  the  family  Didelphida,  in  which  the  great  toe  is  foft^ 
and  can  be  brought  into  opposition  to  the  tips  of  the  other  t^ 
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BO  u  to  coDYert  the  foot  into  a  kind  of  '  hand.'    The  '  pouch,' 
or  wianufiMm^  is  impeifectly  developed  in  many  opo8sams»  and 

may  be  represented  merely  by 
folds  of  the  abdomen,  within 
which  the  nipples  are  con- 
cealed. Marsupial  bones  are, 
however,  invanably  present 
The  young  of  those  opossums 
in  which  the  poudi  is  unre- 
presented  attach  themselves 
(as  in  Diddphyi  dorsigera)  to 
Q^^fggjg^  the  mother  by  twining  their 

^^^  tails    round    that    of    their 

puent.  The  O.  has  lO  upper  and  8  lower  incisors.  Each 
jiw  has,  in  addition,  2  canmes,  6  premolars,  and  8  molars, 
mildng  a  total  of  50  teeth  in  all.  The  animal  is  carnivorous, 
and  feeds  on  small  anadrupeds,  birds,  and  even  crabs,  but  it  b 
food  of  fruits  in  addition.  It  is  cunning,  simulating  death 
when  caught,  and  the  expression  'playing  'possum '  has  become 
prorerbial  m  N.  America,  where  O. -hunting  is  greatly  relished 
as  a  sport  The  skin  b  highly  valued,  aixl  largely  imported 
into  Britain.  The  Common  or  Vuginian  O.  (/>.  Virgmiama) 
was  the  first  marsupial  known  to  science.  It  is  found  in  N. 
America,  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  inclusive  of  the  tail,  and  is 
of  a  greyish-white  hue,  tinted  with  brown.  The  tail  is  prehensile 
and  scaly.  This  animal  is  very  destructive  in  poultry-yards. 
The  crab-eatinff  O.  (A  cancrwora)  measures  30  inches  in  length. 
Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown  marked  with  lighter  hues,  and  its  tail 
is  singularly  prehensile.  This  O.  occurs  in  tropical  America,  and 
subnsta  on  the  crustaceans  it  obtains  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts.  The  Yapodc  {Cheironecta  Yafock)  has  webbed  hind 
feet,  and  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  largely  on  fish.  The  Yapock  is  a  comparatively  rare 
animal.  Its  colottr  is  a  pale  grey  variegated  with  four  black 
bands  nmning  across  the  body. 

Opp'ein,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Oder,  50  miles  S.E.  of  BresUu  by  raiL  It 
coataifis  a  castle^  five  churches,  a  synago^e,  and  a  theatre. 
Tobacco,  wadding,  and  cement  are  extensively  manufactured, 
and  there  is  a  huge  trade  in  the  transit  of  timber,  &c.  Pop. 
(1875)  12489^  of  wnom  fonr-fi(Uis  were  Roman  Catholic 

Opp^enheim,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  Ger- 
many, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rnme,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mainz, 
and  a  station  on  the  Mainz- Worms  Railway.  It  is  surrounded 
by  vine-dad  hills,  and  contadns  the  old  KaiharinenHrche  (13th 
c.),  a  fine  Gothic  pile  of  red  stone.  The  eastern  half  was 
restored  in  183S-43.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Landskron, 
built  in  the  nth  c.,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
0.,  whidi  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  castellum  Bau* 
MtiOf  was  an  important  town  durinfi|  the  Middle  A^es,  but 
sofieied  severely  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  was  laid  waste 
in  16S9  by  the  French.    Pop.  (187 1)  3085. 

Qp'tioal  Xlla'aions.  The  phenomena  of  O.  L  may  be  re- 
ierrKi  to  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  direct  impressions  of  faint 
light,  or  to  disorder  in  the  nervous  optic  apparatus,  or  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  with  which  it  b  connected.  Sir  David  Brewster 
explains  that  when  the  eye  is  steadily  directed  to  objects  illumi- 
nated by  a  feeble  gleam  of  light,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  nearly 
as  painful  as  that  produced  by  an  excess  of  light.  A  remission 
takes  places  in  the  conveyance  of  the  impressions ;  the  object 
actually  disappears,  and  the  eye  b  aatated  by  the  recurrence  of 
impressions  too  feeble  for  tne  performance  of  its  fimctions. 
'Inese  facts,'  he  says,  'may  serve  to  explain  some  of  those 
phenomena  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  objects, 
and  of  the  change  of  shape  of  inanimate  objects  which  have  been 
ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  snpematund  causes,  and  by  philoso- 
phers to  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  If,  in  a  dark  night  for 
example,  we  unexpectedly  gain  a  glimpse  of  any  object,  either 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  we  are  naturaUy  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
it  ii^  and  our  curiosity  caUs  forth  all  oar  powers  of  vision.  Thb 
anxiety,  however,  serves  only  to  ba£9e  us  in  our  attempts.  Ex- 
cited Of  a  feeUe  ilkrniination  of  the  object,  the  retina  b  not 
capable  of  affording  a  pennanent  vision  of  the  objject,  and  while 
we  are  straining  our  eyes  to  discover  its  nature,  it  vrill  entirely 
disappear,  and  2terwaras  reappear  and  vanish  alternately.'  O. 
L  nay  oocnr  In  cases  where  the  light  b  sufficient  and  the  state 
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of  the  general  health  b  nnimpabed,  and  the  origin  of  such  Im* 
pressions  may  be  referred  to  the  renewal  of  actual  impressions 
tormerly  made  on  the  sensorium.  In  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  brain,  and  in  cerebral  dblurl»nce  depending  upon  fevers, 
delirium  tremens,  or  mama  dpoht,  O,  I.  are  common.  In  all  such 
cases  a  morbid  sensation  b  experienced,  and  the  sensation  b  re- 
ferred to  an  ade(]uate  exciting  cause,  the  sensation  being  identical 
with  that  experienced  when  an  external  cause  really  exists. 

Op'tio  Kerve,  Biseaaes  o£  The  optic  nerve  may  become 
swoUoQ  and  prominent  in  some  forms  of  intercranial  disease^  as 
in  intercranial  tumours,  thb  condition  being  sometimes  cidled 
oftic  nmrUis,  It  may  be  entirdy  confined  to  the  connective- 
tissue  whidi  unites  the  fibres,  and  may  lead  to  atraphy  of  the 
nerve  and  Amaurosb  (q.  v.)*  Injury  to  the  hotd  may  cause  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  ue  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  absolute 
laceration  of  the  nerve. 

Op'tics  b  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  these  phenomena.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  light,  considered  as  a  branch  of  physics,  constitute 
what  b  known  as  physical  0»,  and  are  diseased  under  sudi 
headings  as  Diffraction,  Intbrferbncb,  Light,  Polarisa- 
tion, KSFLSCTION,  REFRACTION,  UnDULATORY  THEORY,  &C 

Here  we  shall  limit  oursdves  to  ieometrkal  O.,  which  esUblishes 
theorems  purdy  mathematical,  but  baaed  upon  the  primary  facts 
of  the  science.  These  are,  that  light  traveb  in  straight  lines 
through  a  homogeneous  medium ;  that  when  it  suffers  reflection 
at  a  given  surfiace,  the  reflected  and  inddent  rays  taakt  equal 
angles  with  the  normal  at  the  point  of  inddence  out  on  opposite 
sides  of  it ;  and  that,  when  passing  through  a  given  surface  from  a 
rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  the  ray  b  redacted  or  htxtt  inwards 
nearer  the  normal  In  all  such  cases,  the  sine  of  the  angle  which 
the  inddent  ray  makes  with  the  normal  bears  to  the  sine  of  die 
corresponding  angle  of  the  refiracted  ray  a  ratio  which  b  constant 
for  the  same  two  media.  When  the  first  medium  b  the  physical 
vaamm^  thb  ratio  b  termed  the  refiactive  index  of  the  other 
medium,  air,  water,  glass,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

If  the  reflecting  surface  b  plane,  inddent  rays,  parallel,  con* 
veigent,  or  divergent,  will  continue  parallel,  convergent,  or 
divergent  respectivdy  after  reflection ;  and  similarly  after  aucces* 
sive  reflections  from  a  number  c^  planes.  If  a  plane  mirror,  from 
which  an  inddent  ray  b  reflected,  be  rotated  round  the  axb  in  it 
which  b  perpendicular  to  the  inddent  ray,  the  reflected  ray  will 
rotate  also,  out  at  twice  the  rate  at  which  the  mirror  rotates.  A 
ray  b  reflected  from  a  curved  surface  exactly  as  it  would  be  re* 
fleeted  from  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  inddence.  From 
considemtion  then  of  the  tangent  plane  we  can  determine  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  In  passing  from  any  one  point  of 
the  sur&ce  to  another  and  contiguous  one,  the  tangent  plane 
suflfexs  rotation  through  a  definite  angle  round  a  definite  in« 
stantaneons  axb ;  and  hence  if  two  paxalld  rajrs  are  reflected  at 
these  contiguous  points,  the  angle  made  by  ue  reflected  rays 
with  one  another  is  double  the  angle  through  which  the  tangent 
plane  has  beoi  rotated  in  passing  from  the  one  point  to  the  oUier. 
Hence  these  reflected  rays,  or  the  direction  of  these  reflected 
rays,  if  produced,  in  general  intersect  When  the  reflecting 
surface  b  concave^  the  contiguous  reflected  rays  themsdves  in- 
tersect, and  as  we  pass  along  any  line  on  the  surfiioe,  say  the  line 
of  intersection  by  a  given  mane,  the  reflected  ra^  by  their  ulti- 
mate intersections  form  a  plane  curve.  By  varying  the  plane  of 
section  an  indefinite  number  of  such  curves  results,  and  these  idl 
lie  upon  a  surface  known  as  the  caustic^  to  which  every  reflected 
ray  IS  a  tangent  For  the  case  of  paralld  rays  reflected  firom 
the  iimer  suriace  of  a  spherical  segment,  the  caustic  b  similar  in 
form  to  the  surface  of  an  apple  round  the  point  where  the  stalk 
is.  The  apex  of  the  small  conical  depression  lies  upon  that  ray 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  tne  sphere ;  aiid  the  reflec- 
tions of  all  rays  near  to  thb  one  pass  very  dose  to  the  apes, 
which  consequenUy  appears  to  be  much  brighter  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  surface.  Thb  point  b  known  as  the  pnndpal 
focus,  and  b  practically  the  point  at  which  the  reflected  rays 
condense,  since  ordinarily  a  spn^cal  reflector  b  but  a  small  seg- 
ment compared  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  b  a  part 
The  focus  in  such  a  case  bisects  the  dbtance  between  the  re- 
flector and  the  centre  of  the  related  sphere.  If  the  inddent  ravs 
diverge  from  a  luminous  point  in  tne  axb  of  the  reflector,  the 
focus  b  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  reflector  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  paralld  rays.    When  the  Inminoos  point  b  at  the 
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centre,  the  caustic  shrinks,  so  to  speak,  into  the  same  point — 
source  and  focus  coincide.  As  the  source  is  carried  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  focus  is  thrown  further  and  further,  until  when  it 
reaches  the  principal  focus  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel  If  the 
luminous  bource  is  carried  still  nearer,  the  reflected  rays  become 
divergent  and  there  is  no  caustic  and  therefore  no  focus.  If  con- 
vergent rays  are  thrown  upon  the  spherical  surface,  the  result  is 
evidentlv  the  formation  of  a  caustic  nearer  the  reflector  than  the 
caustic  wr  parallel  rays.  Every  different  form  of  reflector  has  a 
different  form  of  caustic.  The  caustic  for  parallel  rays  falling  upon 
a  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  reduced  to  a  single  point,  which  is 
the  geometrical  focus  of  the  surface.  For  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion, rays  diverging  from  its  one  geometrical  focus  meet  after  reflec- 
tion in  the  other  focus — the  caustic  being  again  reduced  to  a  point. 
Refracted  rays  give  rise  to  caustics  exactly  as  reflected  rays 
do.  Before  touching  upon  these,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  consider  the  refraction  of  a  single  ray.  If  there  are  two  media, 
M  and  N,  whose  refractive  indices,  as  defined  above,  are  respec- 
tively tn  and  n ;  then,  in  passing  from  M  the  rarer  into  N  the 
denser  medium,  the  ray  is  bent  in  towards  the  normal  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears 
to  the  sign  of  the  angle  of  refraction  the  ratio  m\n.  In  passing 
through  a  medium  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  the  ray  suffers 
refraction  twice ;  but  the  second  refraction  just  undoes  what  the 
first  refraction  did,  and  the  ray  proceeds  in  a  direction  parallel 
but  not  generally  coincident  with  its  original  direction.  Should 
the  bounding  surfaces  not  be  parallel,  the  ultimate  direction  of 
the  twice  refracted  ray  necessarily  differs  from  the  original  direc- 
tion.   To  study  the  phenomenon  more  closely,  consider  the 

path  of  the  ray  OPQR 
through  the  prism  whose 
transverse  section  is  re- 
presented by  the  triangle 
ABC  The  dotted  lines 
represent  the  normals  at 
the  points  P,  Q,  where 
the  ray  enters  and  leaves 
the  prism.  In  passing 
R  through  P,  the  ray  is  bent 
nearer  the  normal ;  and 
in  passing  through  Q,  it  is  bent  further  from  the  normal. 
Accordingly,  in  passing  through  a  prism  of  greater  density 
than  the  surrounding  medium,  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted  away 
from  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  sides — represented  by  A  in 
the  figure.  The  refraction  of  a  ray  at  a  curved  surface  sepa- 
rating two  media,  is  determined  by  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  of  incidence.  Parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  a  denser  medium  are  refracted  so  as  to  form  by  their  ultimate 
intersections  a  caustic.  If  the  denser  medium  is  bounded  by 
two  such  surfaces,  the  rays  are  still  more  refracted  from  their 
original  direction  upon  emergence.  This  is  exactly  the  case  of 
a  double  convex  lens  (see  Lens),  which,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
verges rays  originally  parallel  which  have  passed  through  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  at  once  apparent  if  tangent  planes  are  drawn 
at  the  points  of  immergence  and  emergence,  for  the  ray  of  light 
is  refracted  through  the  lens  exactly  as  it  would  be  through  a 
triangular  prism  having  these  planes  for  sides.  Considered  in 
the  same  way,  a  concave  lens  must  of  necessity  render  originally 
parallel  rays  divergent  The  bounding  surfaces  of  lenses  are 
ordinarily  plane  or  spherical,  one  at  least  being  always  curved. 
For  greater  generality,  we  shall  regard  them  as  being  doubly 
concave  or  convex — the  radii  of  the  two  spherical  surfaces  being 
r  and  s.  The  principal  focus  of  the  convex  lens  is  the  point  at 
which  the  rays,  which  pass  through  the  lens  near  and  parallel  to 
its  axis,  converge.  It  is  the  brightest  point  of  the  caustic,  and 
is  indeed  the  same  kind  of  geometrical  point  which  forms  the 
principal  focus  of  a  reflecting  spherical  surface.  The  concave 
lens  has  no  real  focus,  but  it  has  an  apparent  focus — the  point 
namely  from  which  the  divergent  refracted  rays  appear  to  diverge. 
The  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens  is  given  in  both  cases  by  the 
formula  (where /is  the  focal  distance  and  /i  the  refractive  index) 

/-!=(;*-  I)  (^-> +/-'). 
Rajrs  which  diverge  from  a  point  distant  u  from  the  lens  are  re- 
fracted so  as  to  converge  to  or  apparently  diverge  from  a  focus 
not  coincident  with  the  principal  focus.  Calling  the  distance  of 
this  particular  focus  r,  the  formula  connecting  the  different 
quantities  becomes 

«-»  +  ir»  =  (^  -  I)  (r-»  +  j-i). 
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This  is  reduced  to  the  first  formula  when  11  =  oe,  or  ar^  =  a 
When  the  lens  is  plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  the  above  for- 
mulse  are  made  applicable  by  puttmg  x  =  «,  or  /~*  =  o.  The 
combination  of  lenses  for  optical  purposes  is  studied  under 
Microscope  and  Telescope,  See  also  Reflection,  Re- 
fraction, Spectrum  Analysis,  &c 

Op'timism  (from  Lat.  optimum,  'what  is  best*)  b  ihit 
philosophical  doctrine  which  affirms  the  world  to  be  the  besi 
of  all  possible  worlds,  because  God  himself  is  absolutely  perfect 
The  theorv  is  as  old  as  philosophy,  but  in  its  modem  form,  as 
embodied  by  Leibniz  in  his  Thiodicie,  it  differs  from  that  of  Phto 
and  other  ancients  in  considering  the  mind  as  a  spiritual  machine 
predetermined  in  all  its  actions.  In  all  former  ages  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity  stood  side  by  side  with  the  freedom  of  man.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  O.  are  now  perceived  to  be  as  baseless  as 
those  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  no  longer  interest  mankind. 
See  Pessimism:  a  History  and  a  Criticism^  by  Jas.  Sully  (Load. 

1877). 

Opnn'tia.    See  Prickly  Pear« 

Op'us  Operan'tis  (Lat.  'the  act  of  the  performer*)  and 
Opus  Operatuxn  (Lat  'the  thin£  done')  are  two  phrases 
which  began  to  be  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  express  the  way 
in  which  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  were  to  be  regarded. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  of  the  Schoolmen  taught  that  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  have  an  instrumental  and  effectual  virtue  which  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  not  The  latter  were  effectual  only 
by  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  recipient  (*  ex  opere  operantis ');  ^^ 
former  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  character  as  an  ordinance  of 
Christ  appointed  for  our  salvation  ('  ex  opere  operato  a  Christo/ 
from  what  was  done  by  Christ).  The  error  of  the  Schoohnen, 
of  denying  altogether  the  O.  C^.,  was  condemned  by  the  Aogs- 
burg  Confession  (1531),  and  their  phraseology  was  modified  in 
the  decrees  of  Trent  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
expressed  in  the  decrees  of  that  Council  and  expounded  by  ber 
ablest  writers  {e.g.,  Bellarmin),  is  as  follows  : — There  is  an  in* 
herent,  supernatural  virtue  in  the  sacraments  {ex  opere  operato) ; 
but  willingness,  faith,  and  penitence  are  also  necessary  in  the 
recipients,  not  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  themselves,  but 
because  the  want  of  faith  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  being  exercised.  The  Reformed  Chorchet  hold 
the  opus  operatum  to  be  nothing,  and  the  opus  operantis  to  be 
everything  {cf.  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism).  The 
Lutherans  agree  with  Roman  Catholics  in  holding  that  there  is  a 
certain  supernatural  virtue  in  the  sacraments ;  Uiey  differ  frooi 
them  in  insisting  on  the  presence  of  a  different  kind  or  degree  of 
faith  in  the  recipient    See  Hodge's  Syst,  TheoL  (£din.  1S73}. 

Or.    See  Metals,  in  Heraldry. 

Oraohe,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation  that  was  early  applied 
to  one  of  the  species  of  Atriplex,  and  has  now  become  attached  to 
the  genus.  There  are  about  60  species  in  all,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  mealy  or  scaly  stems  and  leaves  and  incoospicn* 
ous  unisexual  flowers.  Many  are  weeds  of  cultivated  and  waste 
^ound,  others  are  peculiar  to  sea-shores,  and  like  Chenoptdiautt 
m  general  they  are  in  a  botanical  sense  '  critical '  plants.  Of  the 
seven  species  inhabiting  Britain  there  is  no  occasion  to  remark. 
The  garden  O.  or  mountain  spinach  or  French  spinach  (above 
referred  to)  is  A,  hortensis,  a  native  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  baidy 
annual  about  3  feet  high,  with  large  hastate  leaves  varying  from 
light  green  to  red,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach.  In 
France  it  is  cultivated  under  the  name  arrocht.  Though  intro- 
duced into  England  as  far  back  as  154S,  it  is  not  much  grown. 

Or'acles  (Lat  oraculum,  from  os,  'a  mouth;'  Gr.  maniev^ 
and  chresterion),  among  the  ancients  signified,  first,  the  responses 
given  by  the  gods  to  such  as  came  to  consult  them,  whether 
concerning  the  future  or  in  a  case  of  moral  difficnlty;  and, 
secondly,  the  places  where  these  responses  were  delivered.  Tbe 
gods  were  believed  to  manifest  their  will  in  difiierent  ways— 
through  a  human  medium,  or  by  signs,  such  as  the  rustling  of 
the  oak-groves  of  Dodona,  which  were  then  interpreted  by  ap- 
pointed priests.  Zeus,  though  the  primary  source  of  all  oracQUr 
revelations,  was  so  far  exalted  above  petty  cares  as  to  reqoirc 
Apollo  and  other  lesser  divinities,  or  even  heroes,  to  interoofe 
between  himself  and  mankind.  Hence  there  were  only  three 
O.  directly  consecrated  to  him,  at  Dodona  (q.  y.),  Olympia,  aad 
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in  the  Libyan  oasis  of  Sivah,  against  Apollo's  twenty-lhree  O* 
of  Delphi  (q.  v.),  Abee,  Ismenion,  &c  Other  famous  Greek  O. 
were  tnose  of  Demeter  at  Patrse,  of  Hermes  at  Pharae,  Tropho- 
nios  at  Lebadeia,  and  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurus.  The  Romans 
resorted  chiefly  to  Divination  (q.  v.)i  And  in  Italy  we  only  meet 
with  two  O.  of  Faunus,  one  of  Mars,  and  a  few  of  Fortuna.  The 
(ffacolar  responses  were  often  enigmatical  and  ambiguous  (Herod. 
L  53,  63,  67) ;  often  based  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities 
(Herod,  l  174 ;  iv.  154) ;  occasionally  extorted  by  outer  political 
influences  (Herod,  y.  63).  Many  again,  recorded  by  the  classic 
tnlhors,  were  undoubtedly  ex  post  facto  predictions,  ^.^.,  those 
lektiog  to  Croesus  and  Leonidas.  See  Gotte,  Das  Delihische 
Orakd  in  seinim  PoHtischm^  Religmen  und  Sittlichen  £influss 
tufdie  AUe  WeU  (Leips.  1839). 

Oran'  (Arab.  fVaran),  a  fortified  seaport  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  n^me,  in  Algeria,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Algiers  by  rail.  It  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts,  and  has  many  fine  modem  French  build- 
ings and  boulevards.  The  harbour,  Mers-el-Keber,  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  1864.  There  are  extensive  exports  of 
esparto  grass,  feathers,  tobacco,  gums,  &c.,  and  imports  of^French 
cottons  and  hardware.  In  1877  the  esparto  grass  and  other 
vegetable  fibres  exported  to  Great  Britain  for  paper  manufacture 
amounted  to  40,ocx>  tons.  Pop.  (1872)  40,674.  Built  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  C/uica  Colonia  by  the  Moors,  O.  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509,  by  the  Turks  in  1708,  and  again  in  1732  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  fell  to  the  French  in  1 83 1 .  — The  province  lies 
oa  the  W.  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  is  partly  included  in  the  Tell, 
producing  in  oonsiderable  quantity  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine, 
tobacco^  &c.  Area,  33,246  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1875)  540,564,  of 
whom  436,931  are  Mohammedans,  and  only  41,191  French. 
The  province  is  divided  into  the  conununes  of  O.,  Mostaganem, 
Mascara,  and  Sidi-bel-Abb^ 

Ottauf  {Piikecus  or  Simia  Saiyrui)  or  *  Mias,'  one  of  the  four 
kinds  clAnihropaid  or  man-like  apes.    It  inhabits  Borneo  and 

Sumatra,  and  attains  a  height  of 
from  4  to  4i  feet.  The  arms  are 
very  long,  and  measure  in  their  out- 
stretched span  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  animaL  The  arm  and  fore- 
arm are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and 
the  foot  is  very  narrow  and  longer 
than  the  hand.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
in  the  O.  cannot  be  placed  flat  on 
^^n^Hnsf^H^^HT/  the  ground,  the  animal  resting  on 
^siKK^^^B^^S  ^^  outer  side  of  the  foot  when  stand- 
\^^  fi^flBJ^^^^h  ^^  erect.  The  latter  posture  is  not 
""  '^  '  'the  natural  position  of  the  O. ,  and  is 

less  easily  assumed  bv  it  than  by 
other  apes.  Both  the  thumb  and  the 
toe  are  short,  and  the  great  toe  fre- 

quently  wants  the  nail.    The  animal 

Orang-Outaag.  \^  twelve  pairs  of  ribs ;  ^d  the 

vertebrae  of  the  back  and  loins  {dorso^lumbar  vertebra)  form  a 
cnnre,  whidi,  as  Huxley  remarks,  '  is  nearly  as  much  concave 
forwards  as  in  a  new-bom  child.'  The  brow-ridges  in  the  O.  are 
not  markedly  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  largest  in  proportion 
to  the  cranium  in  the  O.  and  gorilla.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are 
flat,  and  the  hyoid  or  tongue-bone  and  the  shoulder-blade  are 
very  like  that  of  man.  The  female  O.  is  smaller  tlum  the  male. 
The  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  O.  is  shaped  at  26  or  27  cubic 
inches ;  about  half  the  minimum  size  of  the  normal  hmnan  brain 
(Haxl^),  The  O.  of  all  the  apes  '  come  nearest  to  man  in  the 
ntimber  of  the  ribs,  the  form  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
diminution  of  the  oocipito-temporal  sulcus  of  the  brain,  and  the 
Qsuiied  styloid  process ;  but  it  diflfers  from  him  much  more  widely 
in  other  respects,  and  especiallv  in  the  limbs,  than  the  goriUa  and 
chimpanzee  do.'  It  is  notable  that  in  the  young  O.  the  head 
hears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  that  of  the  human  infant ;  the  sub- 
sequent lengthening  of  the  face,  and  protrusion  of  the  muzzle, 
however,  completely  altering  and  destroying  this  likeness.  The 
0.  spends  its  fife  almost  cxdusively  on  trees.  Its  hair  is  coarse, 
<ad  of  a  reddish  chestnut  colour.  It  is  long  on  the  breast,  face, 
>Qd  back.  Although  more  than  one  species  of  O.  is  alleged  to 
ttist,  the  differences  are  probably  merely  varietal  and  not  spe- 
ofic  When  captured  young,  the  O.  may  be  readiljf  domesti- 
cated, but  even  tnen  does  not  lose  all  its  natural  feroaty. 


Qraxige  is  the  well-known,  delicious,  and  wholesome  fruit  of 
a  species  of  Citrus  (q.  v.)  to  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of 
C.  Aurantium.  Some  botanists  hold  it,  the  citron,  the  lemon, 
the  lime,  and  the  shaddock  to  be  all  the  ofl^ring  of  one  species, 
while  others  divide  it  into  three  or  more.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider it  as  a  species  consisting  of  four  sub-species,  (i)  The 
Bitter  or  Seville  O.,  marked  oy  the  petiole  being  generally 
winged,  large  and  strongly  scented  flowers,  a  very  aromatic  rind, 
and  a  pulp  bitter  or  austere.  No  O.  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
or  Roman  authors.  The  first  notice  is  in  Arab  books  of  the 
loth  c,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fruit  was  brought 
from  India  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  about  the  9th  c.,  and 
that  by  Arab  conquest  westward,  die  Crusaders,  and  Medi- 
terranean trade  it  was  distributed  in  S.  Europe.  It  was  ex* 
tensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Spain  in  the  12th  c.  It  is 
now  grown  in  large  orchards  in  Spain,  &c.,  principally  for  the 
flowers,  from  which  the  essential  oil  of  O.  is  distilled.  The  rind 
is  used  for  candied  O.-peel,  and  makes  the  best  marmalade.  (2) 
Sweet  or  Common  O,  has  the  leaf  petiole  naked  or  winged,  sweet 
pulp,  sometimes  red,  and  a  more  or  less  adhesive  rind.  It  was 
mtrcKiuced  into  Europe  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  above ;  and 
it  cannot  yet  be  considered  finally  decided  whether  it  came  by 
way  of  Syria — which,  however,  seems  probable — or  whether  the 
Portuguese  imported  it  by  sea  from  India  or  China.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  on  landing  in  India  the  Portuguese  found  it 
in  abundance,  a  fiact  specially  noted  in  the  account  of  Vasco 
di  Gama's  voyage.  At  the  present  time  it  is  grown  all  through 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  is  largely  exported  from  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  the  Balearic  Islands,  Sairdinia,  Sidly,  the  Azores, 
&c  It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  W.  Indies, 
and  within  recent  years  has  been  exported  from  Florida  and  Call- 
fomia.  Two  varieties  of  this  deserving  note  are  the  St  Michael's 
O.,  with  thin  yellow  rind  and  very  sweet  seedless  pulp,  and  the 
blood  or  Malta  O.,  with  rough,  round,  reddish  fruit,  and  pulp 
streaked  with  crimson.  (3)  Mandarin  O.,  a  recent  introduction 
from  China.  In  this  the  fruit  is  small  and  flattened,  and  when 
ripe  the  thin  skin  readily  separates  from  the  delicious  pulp.  It 
is  now  grovm.in  Malta,  the  Levant,  and  the  Azores.  (4)  BermoMt 
O,,  the  flowers  of  which  are  small  and  verv  sweet-scented,  me 
fruit  globose  or  pear-shaped,  the  smooth  rind  pale  yellow,  with  a 
pleasant-smelling  acidulous  pulp.  Oil  is  obtained  from,  the 
rind  and  flowers;  The  scientific  names  for  the  above-described 
four  forms  are  C,  Bigaradia^  C.  Aurantium,  C  nobiUs,  and 
C.  Bergamia,  An  orchard  of  O. -trees,  with  Uieir  rich  glossy- 
green  leaves  and  masses  of  golden  fruit,  is  a  very  beautiful  sight ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is  plucked  ripe  from  the  tree  that 
it  can  be  perfectly  enjoyed.  Those  exported  are  always  gathered 
in  an  unnpe  state,  to  mature  on  the  vojrage.  When  grown  near 
the  coast,  as  in  the  Azores,  a  protection  of  high  walls  and  belts 
of  trees  is  required  against  the  hurricane  bh^ts  that  sweep  up 
from  the  ocean.  In  Portugal,  however,  instead  of  high  protection 
the  trees  are  kept  dwarfed.  At  ten  yean  old  a  tree  will  bear 
from  1000  to  1^00  oranges,  and  when  in  full  vigour  from  7ocx> 
to  8000 ;  indeed  as  many  as  20,000  have  been  gathered  in  a 
season  from  a  single  tree  at  St  Michael's.  The  O.-tree  is,  more- 
over, naturally  long-lived,  100  to  150  years  being  the  average  ; 
one  existing  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  planted  1200  A.D.,  and 
some  at  Cordova  are  equally  ancient  It  is  certain  that  a  cele- 
brated tree  whidi  died  at  Versailles  in  1876  was  raised  from  a 
seed  given  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  her  gardener  at  Pampeluna 
in  142 1,  as  its  existence  all  through  the  intervening  period  had 
been  watched  with  historic  interest  Under  very  suitable  cUmatal 
conditions  the  O.  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Nice.  In  England  it  will  not  stand  the  winter,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally grown  simply  as  a  conservatory  ornament.  The  first  essay  at 
its  cultivation  was  by  Raleigh's  relatives  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey, 
about  the  end  of  the  l6ui  c  The  trees  then  planted,  after 
attaining  16  feet,  were  killed  bv  the  great  frost  of  1739-40.  The 
consuniption  of  the  O.  for  food  in  various  shapes  is  mcalculable. 
That  of^the  blossoms  for  perfumery  purposes  is  also  immense ;  at 
Nice  alone  amounting  to  nearly  200  tons  yearly.  The  wood  is 
yellowish,  dose  and  even  grained,  and  hard ;  it  is  used  for  turn* 
mg,  engraving,  inlaid  and  cabinet  work,  and  excellent  walkinr- 
sticks  are  made  from  the  shoou  and  branches.  The  Native  O. 
of  Australia  (C  Planchoni)  is  described  as  a  noble  tree  of  fully 
40  feet  high,  with  globular  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 

Medicinal  Properties, — ^The  outer  part  of  the  rind  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  bitter  O.,  C.  Bigaradia^  firesh  and  dried,  is  used  u 
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medicine  as  a  mild  tonic,  carminative,  and  stomachic,  bu 
principally  as  an  addition  to  infusions  and  decoctions.  The 
pharmaceutical  preparations  are  the  infusion  (dose,  i  to  2  oz.)i  a 
syruPy  and  a  tincture  (dose,  l  to  2  drs.).  O.  wine,  made  in  Britain, 
contains  about  I2  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  some  free  acid. 

Orange,  a  colour,  is  composed  of  two  of  the  primary  colours, 
red  and  yellow.  Among  pigments  the  nearest  colour  to  pure  O. 
is  cadmium  yellow,  but  O.  chrome  (a  sub-chromate  of  lead),  O. 
vermilion,  and  other  substances,  are  chiefly  used  in  painting  for 
O.  In  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  O.  colours  are  produced  from 
red  and  yellow  colouring  matters  applied  together  or  separately. 

Orange,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the 
Aigues,  4^  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  and  1 6 
miles  N.  of  Avignon  by  rail,  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  gloves, 
and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine,  truffles,  honey,  fruits,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  6290.  The  Arausio  of  the  Romans,  O.  has  remains  of 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Marius  (60  feet  high),  of  an  amphitheatre 
(capable  of  holding  7000  spectators),  and  of  a  cathedral  (founded 
529,  and  rebuilt  11 76).  From  the  nth  to  the  i6th  c  O.  was 
the  capital  of  a  small  independent  principality,  which,  on  the 
death  of  its  last  sovereign,  Philibert  de  Chalons,  without  issue 
(1 531),  passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  (q.  v.). 
Held  by  the  Dutch  stadtholders  down  to  the  death  of  William 
III.  of  England  in  1702,  it  was  then  contested  by  Friedrich  I.  of 
Prussia  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  but  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (17 13).  The  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  the  Netherlands  still  bears  the  title  Prince  of  O. 

Orange,  a  town  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  13  miles  W.  of  New 
York,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  an  undulating  country.  Its 
chief  industry  is  hatting,  which  is  extensively  carried  ou.  O.  has 
4  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  9348. 

Orange  InBtitution,  a  politico-religious  association  which 
arose  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  among  the  Protestants 
of  northern  Ireland.  The  first  lodge  was  opened  at  Loughgall, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Septem&r  21,  1795,  and  the  move- 
ment spread  quickly,  not  only  among  the  peasantry,  but  among 
the  landowners,  its  objects  being  the  promotion  of  the  Union, 
and  an  organised  opposition  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabili- 
ties. The  rebellion  of  '98  was  mainly  due  to  the  excesses  of  the 
English  soldiers  and  Orange  yeomanry,  who  in  1796  and  1797 
marched  over  the  country  torturing  the  'Croppies,*  robbing, 
ravishing,  and  murdering — excesses  that  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Insurrection  Act  and  Bill  of  Indemnity.  A  grand  lodge  was 
founded  at  Dublin  in  November  1798,  and  at  Manchester  in 
1808,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  London  in  1821.  From  1813 
Orangeism  declined,  till  it  was  roused  to  fresh  action  by  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (q.  v.).  Its  propagation  ex- 
tended to  the  army  (1824)  and  to  the  colonies,  and  in  1827  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  King  of  Hanover)  accepted 
the  grand-mastership.  The  celebration  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  (July  i)  was  prohibited  in  1832,  as  well  as  the  assembling 
of  any  political  association  during  the  debates  of  Parliament. 
Since  then  the  O.  I.  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  secret  society, 
its  dubs  being  formally  suppressed  by  Government  in  1836,  when, 
according  to  Parliamentary  Reports,  they  numbered  145,000 
members  in  England,  and  125,000  in  Ireland.  The  repeal 
movement  of  1848,  and  the  Fenianism  of  recent  years,  have  been 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Orangemen,  who  abroad  have  signalised 
themselves  by  their  attempt  to  extort  recognition  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Canada  ( i860),  and  by  the 
New  York  riots,  excited  by  a  Boyne  celebration,  in  which  50 
persons  were  killed  and  160  wounded,  July  12,  1871. 

Orange  Biver  or  Gariep,  the  largest  river  in  S.  Africa, 
rises  in  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  near  29°  S.  lat.  and  30*  E,  long., 
and  after  a  westerly  course  of  nearly  1200  miles,  during  which  it 
drains  an  area  of  400,000  sq.  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  28° 
35'  S.  lat.,  and  16"  12'  E.  long.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Vaal 
River  (q.  v.),  which  is  longer  than  the  O.  R.  itself.  The  latter 
flows  through  a  beautiful  country  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
but  after  its  junction  with  the  Vaal  traverses  a  region  arid  and 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  in  its  passage  through  which  tlie  volume 
of  the  river  is  considerably  diminished  by  evaporation.  Near  its 
mouth  the  O.  R.  flows  between  gloomy,  precipitous  wails  of  rock. 
Fre<juent  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  ren- 
der It  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Orange  Bdver  Free  State,  a  region  in  S.  Africa,  lying 
between  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal,  and  enclosed 
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by  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  the  Malati  and  Drakenberg 
mountains.  It  is  of  a  roughly  oval  shape,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  55,000  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  consists  of  wide,  treeless 
plains,  dotted  in  some  parts  by  small  rocky  hills  called  *  kopjes,' 
and  gradually  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  rim  or  wall  of  rock 
which  shuts  in  Natal  from  the  N.W.  The  average  height  of 
the  country  is  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  bat  the  Montanx 
Sources,  on  the  E.  frontier,  rises  to  10,000  feet  The  plains  are 
clothed  with  grass,  on  which  feed  large  herds  of  antelopes  and 
other  game,  whose  numbers  however  are  being  much  reduced 
as  settlement  advances.  Besides  the  two  great  streams  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  the  Free  State  is  drained  by  a  namber 
of  sxnaller  ones,  of  which  the  Caledon  is  the  most  important. 
Deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  they  are  reduced  to  small  dimensions 
in  the  dry  season.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  but  healthy,  and 
especially  suited  to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  ailments. 
In  winter  the  cold  is  often  severe,  and  in  summer  thnnderstonns 
are  frequent  The  scarcity  of  water  is  the  chief  drawback,  and 
renders  it  necessary  for  each  farm  to  have  its  reservoir.  Laige 
numbers  of  sheep  are  pastured,  but  as  the  Free  State  is  i5omiks 
from  the  sea  at  its  nearest  point,  the  wool  grown  within  it  is  shipped 
from  ports  in  Natal  or  Cape  Colony,  and  is  included  in  their 
return?.  Grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  also  largely  groit-n. 
Diamonds  and  garnets  are  found  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Free  State,  but  otherwise  its  mineral  wealth  is  small 

The  O.  R.  F.  S.  is  a  republic,  and  the  only  part  of  S.  Afria 
where  the  Boers  (q.  v.)  continue  to  maintain  their  independence. 
In  1836  a  number  of  them  migrated  from  Cape  Colony  into  the 
Free  State,  from  whence  some  went  on  to  NataL  In  1842  the 
Free  State  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  by  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  latter,  but  the  Governor  disallowed  the  act  a  few  weeks  later. 
In  1845  the  Boers  went  to  war  with  the  Griquas,  who  were 
allies  of  the  British,  and  in  1848,  after  fighting,  the  Queen's 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the  Free  State,  whereupon 
many  of  the  Boers  crossed  the  Vaal  and  founded  the  Transvaal 
Republic  In  1854  the  Free  State  was  restored  to  reprcsenu* 
tives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  again  became  a  republic.  In  186S 
its  territory  was  extended  to  the  S.  by  conquests  in  Basutoland, 
but  in  1 87 1  a  large  portion  of  Griqualand  West  was  taken  from 
it  and  proclaimed  British  territoir,  giving  rise  to  a  dispote  which 
was  not  settled  till  1876,  when  tne  President  of  the  Free  State 
came  to  London  and  arranged  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Free  State  is  divided  into  thirteen 
districts,  and  is  governed  by  a  President,  who  is  elected  every 
four  years,  and  a  Legislature  termed  the  Volksraad.  Dutch  is 
the  official  language,  and  the  prevailing  religioos  denomination 
is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Education  is  well  cared  for, 
but  railways  and  telegraphs  are  still  unknown.  The  Boers'  mode 
of  life  is  patriarchal  in  many  of  its  leading  features.  The  capital 
of  the  State  is  Bloemfontein,  a  well-bmlt  and  thriving  town, 
680  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town.  The  revenue  in  1874-75  was 
;£'ioo,958;  the  expenditure,  £^,2^1  and  the  public  debt, 
£S'^*9^S'  '^^  popuhition  was  estimated  in  1876  at  75,000,  of 
whom  about  one-half  are  of  European  descent,  chiefly  Dutch. 
The  natives  are  a  mixture  of  many  different  tribes,  the  principal 
being ,  Basutos,  Koranas,  and  Bechuans  (q.  v.).  See  Hall* 
South  African  Ceograpky  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1872) ;  Handbook  ti 
South  Africa  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1876} ;  Noble's  South  Africa,  f^ 
and  Present  (Lond.  1877). 

Orato'rio,  a  composition  for  voices  and  instruments,  consist* 
ing  of  a  series  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  choruses,  &c,  iUos- 
trating  a  Scriptural  or  sacred  subject,  and  cast  in  a  nazrative  or 
dramatic  form.  The  Italian  form  of  O.  probably  sprung  firom  the 
Mystery  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ana  was  originally  nroducetl 
with  scenery  and  dramatic  action.  Filippo  Neri,  founder  of  the 
Congregatione  dell*  O.  (whence  probably  the  name  O.  is  derived), 
under  the  direction  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  his  Maestro  di 
Capella,  introduced  settings  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  madrigal 
style  into  the  Church  semces,  a  collection  of  these  Lttu&  S/t^' 
tuali  being  published  in  1 57 1.  Afterwards  Scripture  songs  ani 
incidents  «vere  formed  into  dramatic  poems,  and  sung  befoie  and 
after  the  sermon.  The  earliest  elaborate  O.  we  Isnow  of  is  l^ 
Rappresentazione  di  Animo  e  di  Corpo^  the  music  by  Emilie  del 
CavalieTe,and  the  recitatives  by  Jacopo  Peri,  which  was  pcribnnal 
on  a  stage  in  the  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  della  ValUcclla  at  Rooe, 
with  scenery,  costumes,  and  dances,  in  the  year  z6oa  The  iascra* 
ments  were  a  double  lyre,  double  guitar,  harasichord,  and  two 
flutes.    Madrigals  commenced  and  condaded  the  O.    A  cos- 
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sidenble  number  of  such  works  were  afterwards  produced. 
I  Stzidelk's  San  Giovanm  Battisia  (1670)  was  a  great  improvement 
1  oa  former  sacred  compositions,  particularly  in  scoring.    Caris- 
siffli  also  did  much  to  advance  this  form  of  music,  using  stringed 
I  tccompanimcDts,  and  introducing  an  improved  form  of  reata- 
tiTe,  upon  which  Handel  modelled  his  style.    Scarlatti,  Leon- 
ardo Lra,  Caldara,  Hasse,  Pergolesi,  and  Tomelli  were  among 
the  leading  composers  of  the  Italian  school  of  O.,  which  gave 
my  about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  c.  to  that  of  Germany.    In  the 
I   Lfltheraa  Church,  cantatas  with  instrumental  accompaniments 
were  bio^  cootaining  chorales  for  the  entire  congregation  to  join 
ia  All  Jobann  SelMStian  Bach's  great  sacred  works  were  of  this 
Dttnre,  bis  Pauions-Musik  nach  den  Hdl'Matthaeus  being  pro- 
bably the  most  magni6cent  example.     Handel's  first  O.,  La 
Raimaont^  was  produced  in  Italy  in  1706.     Twenty-seven 
I  jan  kter  bis  first  English  O.,  Esther^  was  brought  out  (without 
suge-acuon)  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket    Among 
hii  many  glorious  and  immortal  works,  Isr<ul  in  Egypt  (1738) 
occk  in  cborases;  while  the  Messiah  (1741)  has  a  sublimity, 
'  gnodenr,  and  completeness  worthy  of  its  transcendent  subjecL 
I  Iroid  choral  writing  was  this  grand  composer's  forte;  and, 
.  though  some  of  his  arias  are  borrowed  from  Italian  sources, 
many  of  bis  own  have  rare  sweetness  and  beauty.    In  his  day 
;   the  orchestra  was  in  a  primitive  state,  and  in  the  modem  perfor- 
loaaa  of  bis  works  additional  instrumental  accompaniments 
ut  used.    What  Mozart  did  in  this  way  for  the  Messiah  has 
Ixen  attempted  bv  MacCuren,  Costa,  Sullivan,  &c.,  for  other 
works.   Four  of  Haydn's  works  have  been  described  as  oratorios, 
,  of  which  The  Creation  (1798)  excels  in  brightness  and  power. 
'   Beethoven's  only  O.,  TTu  Mount  of  OUves^  is  cast  in  a  dramatic 
,  form,  requiting  stage  accessories  for  adequate  representation. 
Spohr*s  trucifixion^  Last  Judgment^  and  FaU  o/Bahylon  abound 
io  beaatifol  melodies.    By  far  the  grandest  modem  specimens  oi 
this  work  are  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  (1836),  and  St.  Paul  (1846). 
The  fonner  is  full  of  dramatic  fire,  the  latter  of  noble  and  effec- 
tive hannooies.     Sir  Michael  Costa's  Eli  and  Naaman,  Sir 
W.  Stemdale  Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria,   Professor  Mac- 
^ntn's  St.  y^hn  the  Baptist,  and  Joseph,  and  Dr.  Arthur  SuUi- 
na's  Prodigal  Son^  are  among  the  most  popular  of  recent  sacred 
compositions  produced  in  Britain,  where  the  O.  has  taken  deeper 
root  than  in  any  other  country.     It  is  the  one  form  of  music  of 
which  we  can  justly  be  proud  as  a  nation.    Nowhere  is  it  pro- 
<taced  with  such  completeness  or  success  as  in  England.    The 
Handel  Triennial  Festivals,  which  originated  in  1857,  and  of 
which  seven  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  unequalled 
ia  chocal  spleadoor.    They  extend  over  four  days,  the  audience 
Dtailv  always  approaching,  and  sometimes  exceeding,  20,000 
people.    At  the  last  poformance  (1877)  the  chorus  numbered 
3921  selected  singers  trom  choirs  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
(74S  sopranos,  799  altos,  674  tenors,  and  700  basses),  and  the 
vrchcitn447  pcsformenk 

QntOK^ium  (Lat  '  house  or  place  of  prayer,'  cf.  Matt  xxi. 
I3i  Is*  Ivi.  7)  was  a  name  anciently  given  to  Christian  churches. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  was  restricted  to  private  chapels,  differ- 
ing from  parochial  churches  in  being  only  places  of  prayer,  in 
«hich  the  Eucharist  could  not  be  celebrated ;  or  if  that  was 
allowed  to  be  done  at  ordinary  times,  the  worshippers  were  to 
tttoxi  the  parochial  church  on  the  £^eat  festivals.  See  Bing- 
^'^lEaLAnts. 

Qr'atonr,  Fathers  of  the,  were  an  order  or  congregation 
of  priests  founded  at  Rome  by  Filippo  Neri  (a.  v.),  vmi(£  was 
caoctioned  by  the  Pope,  1577.  Their  first  work  was  to  provide 
thelter  for  the  nnmerouspilgrims  who  flocked  to  Rome,  which 
they  did  in  hospitals.  They  derive  their  name  firom  the  circum- 
stance that  their  religious  exercises  consisted  of  prayer,  without 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Oratorium),  and  instruc- 
tiQfn  in  Church  history  and  practical  religion  and  morality.  In 
fhort,  the  fraternities  were  of  the  nature  of  schools  for  pastoral 
theology.  The  order  has  accordmgly  produced  a  number  of 
celebrated  Church  historians — e,g.,  Baronius  (who  succeeded 
^'eri  as  general),  Olderic,  Rainaldi,  Laderchi,  &c.  Another 
congregation,  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Holy 
Jesus,  was  established  in  France  by  Pierre  de  Berulle,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope,  1613.  They  differed  from  the  Italian  con- 
gngatioB  in*not  giving  their  attention  specially  to  Church  his- 
(oiy,  but  to  all  branches  of  learning.  Inis  religious  order  was 
uitioduced  into  England  by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1847. 
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OKbit,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  path  of  a  heavenly  body  round  its 
primary,  such  as  planets  and  comets  round  the  sun,  and  satel- 
lites round  their  planets.  Such  an  orbit  is  in  every  case  a  conic 
section,  ordinarily  an  ellipse,  which,  however,  presents  irregu- 
larities of  form  due  to  perturbing  influences  of  otner  bodies.  To 
fix  an  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  the  plane  in  which  it 
lies.  For  this  two  numbers  are  reouisite — ^its  inclination  to  a 
fixed  plane  (the  ecliptic,  for  instance),  and  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  planes  or  line  of  nodes.  This  line  is  known  if 
the  longitude  or  position  on  the  ecliptic  line  of  one  node  (the 
ascending  is  universally  used)  is  known.  (See  Nodes.)  Next, 
we  must  Icnow  the  position  and  size  of  the  orbit  on  the  plane. 
For  this  three  other  numbers  are  necessary — the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  perihelion,  i,e.t  the  position  of  the  nearer  extre- 
mity of  the  major  to  the  sun,  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  and 
the  eccentricity.  Knowing  these,  with  the  time  of  perihelion 
passage,  and  the  orbital  velocity,  a  planet's  motion  is  completely 
determined. 

Orbnli'sa,  a  simple  form  of  Foraminifera  (q.  v.),  occurring 
both  in  existing  seas  and  as  a  fossil  oiiganism.  The  shell  of  the 
O.  b  a  simple  sphere  of  lime,  through  foramina  or  apertures  in 
the  wall  of  which,  the  prolongations  of  the  soft  protoplasmic 
body  of  the  living  animal  are  protruded. 

Or^ceixie  is  the  principal  colouring  matter  present  in  Archil 
(q.  V.)  and  Cudbear  (q.  v.).  It  is  formed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  from  lichens,  and  has  a  composition  represented  by 
the  formula  C7H7NOa.  The  white  gelatinous  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  add  the  filtered  solu- 
tion of  the  lichens  digested  with  lime  and  water  consists  of  one 
or  more  acids,  which,  if  boiled  in  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  are 
decomposed,  yielding  ultimately  prismatic  cr3rstals  of  orein 
(C7H80t) ;  and  this  colourless  substance,  when  exposed  to  the 
joint  action  of  ammonia  and  air,  is  converted  into  O.,  which  is 
of  a  beautifiU  red  colour. 

Or^chard  (Old  Eng.  ortgSard,  lit  'a  yard  or  enclosure  for 
roots ; '  com)).  Old  Ger.  umrsgarte),  the  name  given  to  a  tract 
of  ground  specially  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit- 
trees.  Three  things  must  be  considered  in  the  selection — climate, 
soil,  and  aspect  Thus,  though  apple-trees  will  endure  a  winter 
of  greater  severity  than  is  generally  experienced  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  yet  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity  requires  a  warm 
summer,  and,  therefore,  the  S.  and  W.  counties  are  more  favour- 
able to  apple  orchards  than  the  N.  and  E.  As  to  soils,  the 
apple  has  a  predilection,  so  to  speak,  for  such  as  abound  in 
clays  and  marb ;  the  pear  will  grow  and  produce  great  crops  of 
fruit  in  dry,  light,  sandy  soib  that  are  not  favourable  for  apple  ; 
while  plums  and  cherries  are  less  choice  than  either  as  to  the 
soil  upon  which  they  grow.  With  regard  to  aspect,  dbtricts  are 
favourable  to  orchards  which  have  more  or  less  an  undulating 
surface,  and  therefore  present  numerous  localities  whose  shel- 
tered, and,  at  the  same  time^  sunny  aspects  are  fiivourable 
both  for  the  settine  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  Very 
open  or  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  and  the  bottoms  of 
deep-sunk  valleys,  are  aunost  equally  unfavourable;  the  first, 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  low  temperature ;  and  the 
latter  from  their  liability  to  cold  fogs  and  late  frosts  while  the 
trees  are  in  blossom.  A  situation  much  surrounded,  or  closely 
hemmed  in  by  woods  or  plantations,  b  almost  equally  objection- 
able, as  fogs  dissipate  much  more  slowly  than  over  open  ground. 
In  the  purchase  of  young  trees  or  in  grafting,  in  order  to  form  a 
productive  and  profitable  O.,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  good 
sorts,  which  are  either  new  or  in  the  vigour  of  their  bearing. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  at  a  dbtance  of  from  40  to  60  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  for  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  roots  extend  far  beyond  the  branch^. 
The  rows  should  run  N.  to  S.,  in  order  tliat  the  trees  may 
derive  the  greatest  boiefit  from  the  sun.  If  it  be  indispensable 
to  stock  the  O.  occasionally  with  large  cattle,  the  trees  must  be 
fenced,  and  when  the  fences  are  no  longer  deemed  necessary  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  young  trees,  it  b  proper  to 
guard  against  injury  from  cattle  by  smearing  the  stems  with  lime 
and  cow-dung.  The  bearing  capabilities  of  aged  trees  may  be 
much  improved  by  jodicious.pruning.  A  return  for  1877  gives 
the  acreage  of  orchards  in  Britain  as  165,003. 

Stealing:'  from  Orchards^^The  law  applic&le  to  thb  offence  b 
the  same  as  that  regarding  stealing  from  gardens  (see  Gardens, 
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Stealing  from).     In  Scotland,  the  ofTcncc  is  against  the  Acts 
for  Planting  and  Inclosing  (q.  v.)  and  is  cognizable  by  the  sheriff. 

Orchard  House  is  the  name  given  to  glass  structures  de- 
signed for  the  cultivation  of  various  superior  table  fruits,  and  may 
be  either  erected  against  a  wall  with  roof  sloping  to  the  sun,  or 
be  an  elegant  movable  structure  of  glass,  with  iron  supports  and 
a  double  sloping  roof.     The  fruit  trees,  be  they  peaches,  necta- 
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rines,  plums,  pears,  <&:c.,  are  all  grown  in  pots  (15  in.  inner 
diameter  is  a  good  size),  with  a  liole  sufficiently  large  in  the 
V>ottom  for  the  roots  to  work  their  way  into  a  carefully  prepared 
sub-stratum.  By  judicious  attention  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
pruning,  ventilation,  and  temjierature,  a  long  succession  of  crops 
may  be  maintained,  if  the  earliest  and  the  latest  kind  are  kept 
under  cultivation.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  exserted  roots 
are  cut  off  level  with  the  base  of  the  pot,  and  the  tree  is  then  set 
aside  for  its  winter  rest.  Shelves  to  grow  early  strawberries 
upon  are  a  useful  adjunct.  The  O.  H.  is  a  comparatively 
modern  idea  or  invention,  fust  sugi^ested  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers 
(died  1S77),  in  his  pami)hlet  'J'/ie  Orchard  IlousCf  :Kn^  is  now  a 
favourite  with  many  amateurs. 

Or'chardson,  William  Quiller,  R.  A.,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1S35,  studied  at  the  Academy  there,  and,  after  having 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  painter  of  popular  figure  subjects,  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  1S63.  His  best-known  works  are  'An  Old 
English  Song,'  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  '  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,' 
*The  Challenger,*  'Christopher  Sly,*  'Day  Dreams,'  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea,'  'A  llundred  Years  Ago,'  'On  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice*  (1S71),  'The  Casus  Belli*  (1872),  'The  Protector  and 
Cinderella'  (1S73),  'Hamlet  and  the  King,'  and  'Ophelia' 
(1874),  '  Too  Good  to  be  True,'  and  *  Moonlight  on  the  Lagoons ' 
(1875).  O.  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1S68,  and  an  K.A.  in 
December  1877. 

Orches'tra  (lit.  'the  dancing  place*  in  the  Greek  theatre) 
now  denotes  (i)  an  instrumental  band  in  which  stringed  instru- 
ments predominate,  (2)  the  space  set  apart  in  theatres  and 
concert- rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  band  and  chorus. 

(i)  Modern  orchestras  are  of  all  kinds  of  sizes  and  combina- 
tions according  to  the  resources  at  command,  the  scale  of  per. 
formance,  and  the  character  of  the  works  attempted.  An  idea 
of  the  ordinary  proportions  of  musical  instruments  employed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  article  Music  (q.  v.).  As  a  general 
rule  the  first  and  second  violins  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  and 
it  is  usual  to  have  about  two-thirds  of  that  number  of  violas, 
violoncellos,  and  double  basses.  The  various  wind  instruments 
are  in  much  smaller  proportion,  and  still  less  so  are  the 
instruments  of  percussion.  In  a  musical  score  a  complete 
harmony  is  written  for  the  strings  alone,  the  occasional  substitu- 
tion or  accompaniment  of  the  other  instruments  opening  a  wide 
field  to  the  composer's  ingenuity.  In  a  grand  O.  the  first  violins 
are  arrayed  to  the  right  of  the  conductor,  the  second  violins  to  his 
left,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  and  wooden  wind  instruments  behind 
him,  the  position  of  the  violas  is  variable,  the  double  basses  and 
violoncellos  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  right  and  left  and  at  the 
centre,  and  the  brass  instruments  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
having  behind  them  the  battery,  or  instruments  of  percussion. 
In  a  small  O.  the  sizes  of  the  wind  instruments  should  be  pro- 
I»ortionate  to  the  reduced  number  of  strings.  The  elal>orateness 
of  the  modern  O.  is  the  growth  of  the  la;t  century.  In  Claude 
Monteveide's  opera  of  Orfcj  {1604)  17  violins  and  12  wind 
instruments  were  employed,  and  a  particular  instrument  accom- 
panied each  person  of  the  drama — the  bass,  Orpheus,  the 
trombone,  Pluto,  &c. — an  idea  to  some  extent  revived  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Handel  employed  4  oboes  to  6  violins,  but  after  his 
time  the  use  of  wind  instruments  in  an  O.  fell  out  of  fashion. 
In  opera,  strings  and  an  organ  were  used  for  accompaniments, 
and  the  harpsichord  for  recitatives,  the  musician  at  the  latter 
instrument  acting  as  conductor,  instead  of  the  present  inde- 
l)endent  timebeater.  Gliick  revived  the  use  of  wind  instruments, 
and  made  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  others.  Under  the 
three  representative  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
orchestral  music  attained  its  highest  splendour.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  instruments  has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  skilled  players,  as  few  musicians  care  to  learn  a  specula- 
live  branch  of  the  an.  Meyerbeer  was  perhaps  most  successful 
in  obtaining  such  enthusiasts.  Many  composers  have  shown  in 
their  orchestral  writings  a  partiality  for  particular  instruments, 
as  Weber  for  the  horn  and  Spohr  for  the  violin.  The  excessive 
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use  of  cymbals,  drums,  &c.,  made  by  many  modem  writer,  i>  lo 
be  condemned  as  detracting  from  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  ihc 
other  instruments. 

(2)  The  O.  in  a  theatre  is  in  front,  or,  as  in  some  raoderc 
London  houses,  under  the  stage.  Wagner  adopted  the  Utter 
position  in  the  Bayreuth  festival  in  1876,  in  order  to  preserve 
more  perfectly  the  stage  illusion.  In  a  concert  room  the  0.  is 
a  raised  platform,  ascending  by  steps  at  the  end  of  the  hill. 
The  chonis  range  themselves  behind  the  band,  the  female  voices 
being  usually  in  the  centre  and  the  male  voices  on  either  side. 

Orchida'ceaa  or  Orchid'eao  is  a  large,  diversified,  and  r-- 
markable  order  of  monocotyledons,  represented  througiinut  th; 
world,  excepting  where  frost  and  aridity  are  supreme,  and  found 
in  all  situations  but  maritime  and  aquatic  The  number  of  d^ 
scribed  species  is  considerably  over  3000.  The  term  Orchid  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  In  temperate  countries  thfy  nrc 
of  terrestrial  habit ;  in  warmer  latitudes,  where  they  flounfn  la 
the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  they  no  longer  seek  their 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  but  grow  on  trees  or  attach  themielvci 
to  rocks  and  stones.  The  British  species  (numbering  42  m  18 
genera)  have  a  tuberous  root  and  annual  herbaceous  stem.  The 
tropical  species  on  the  contrary  have  often  a  perennial,and  som;oi 
them  a  climbing  stem,  or  peculiar  aerial  psiudo-hulh.  The 
amplexicaul  or  sheathing  leaves  are  always  entire,  fleshy,  or  sac- 
culent,  rarely  scale-like.  Flowers  usually  in  spikes,  racemes  w 
panicles,  consisting  of  two  whorls,  each  of  three  parts.  The 
inner  of  these  is  always  irregular,  its  lower  segment— the  njJc: 
labellum — being  usually  larger  and  often  spurred.  The  staictib 
are  confluent  with  the  style  into  an  unsymmetrical  coicnn, 
upon  which  the  anthers  are  so  placed  as  to  stand  above  th: 
viscid  stigma.  Only  a  few  have  pollen  grains  perfectly  d'i- 
tinct,  usually  they  are  united  together  in  fours,  and  these  a^Jn 
into  granular  masses,  or  the  grains  are  combined  into  a  s'.alkfi 
club-like  mass  {pollinium)  within  each  anther  lobe.  The  f.-ait 
is  a  three-valved  capsule,  tlie  valves  separating  from  the  serti, 
and  the  innumerable  minute  seeds  have  a  netted,  menibran/a> 
outer  covering.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  0.  asumc  sach 
unusual  figures  that  there'^is  scarcely  a  common  reptile  or  in5ec: 
to  which  some  of  them  have  not  been  likened.  This  fantist  c 
form  of  the  flower,  their  exquisite  perfume  (in  many  specitl, 
the  blending  of  gorgeous  colours  of  a  great  number,  the 
curious  irritability  of  the  labellum,  the  marvellous  contnvanccs 
to  obtain  fertilisation,  together  with  a  general  appearance  50 
different  to  other  plants,  have  combined  of  late  >'ean  to 
render  their  cultivation  a  supreme  attraction  to  amateurs.  Tm 
practical  knowledge  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  n 
the  present  century,  and  to  have  risen  to  maturity  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Now  there  arc  hothouses  specially  devotfd 
to  their  culture,  and ;f  100  or  more  is  not  an  uncommon  pnce  to 
be  paid  for  a  single  plant  of  some  great  rarity.  A  lew  art 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  as,  e,g.y  the  Ceylon 'kn^; 
of  the  woods  '  {Amvctockilus  se/acats),  which  has  them  netted  ^.'-^ 
gold  as  on  a  groundwork  of  rich  bro^ii  velvet  Mr.  Danri^ 
says,  *  An  immense  proportion  of  the  species  are  stenlc  if  :c- 
sects  are  excluded  '  from  them.  See  his  fascinating  work  c/« 
t/i£  Fertilisation  0/  Orchids, 

Or'chis  is  the  type  genus  of  Orchid(U€a  (q.  v.).  There  art 
about  70  species,  all  belonging  to  the^ northern  hcml^pHcrt. 
Of  these,  12  are  natives  of  Britain,  4  of  which  arc  common 
plants,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  handsome  and  cunoos  t:- 
attract  general  attention  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
They  are  called  the  green-winged  O.,  purple  0.,  marsh  Om  *^; 
spotted  O.  The  others  are  very  rare,  being  restricted  to  a  1^ 
soil,  and  one,  named  0»  hircina  or  lizard  0.,  has  been  cei 
with  only  sparingly  and  at  long  intervals  in  Kent  ^^^ 
Linnasus  defined  the  genus  O.  he  included  in  it  many  p-i*'- 
now  divided  into  separate  genera,  so  that  the  fragrant  0.  hi> 
become  Gymnadenia^  the  butterfly  and  frog  O.  arc  y/..\v«^_'^-'« 
the  musk  O.  is  Hcrminium^  the  man  O.  is  Accras^  and  the  i"v:, 
fly,  and  spider  O.  belong  to  Ophrys.  All  the  animal  nAr:cJ 
have  been  given  to  the  plants  from  a  resemblance  (moicorica 
correct)  of  their  flowers  to  the  object  specified.  The  four  Us:  '^< 
in  Britain  almost  confined  to  the  chalk  and  limestone  distncb  o< 
England.     The  three  first  are  not  uncommon.     See  S.itBr. 

Orchi'tis,  or,  Inflaxnma'tion  of  the  Tea'tida,  appf-'^ 
first  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  but  afterwards  t« 
tubuli   themselves   became   loaded  with  lymph.     0.  may  ^ 
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cused  by  a  blow,  bj  metastttis  in  mumps^  gonorrhoea,  syphilis, 
&&  Tbe  atuU  fonn  commences  with  ngors,  sickening  pain  in 
the  btck  and  loins,  as  also  in  the  testides,  heat  and  redness  of 
the  scrotun,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  epididymis,  and  dis- 
teoaon  of  the  tnnica  vaginalis.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
ill  bed  with  the  part  supported,  warm  cataplasms,  and  leedies 
followed  by  warm  bathing.  Careful  strapping  of  the  organ  is 
also  beneficial  Chronic  O.  consists  in  a  knotty  enlargement  of 
tbe  nrioQS  lobes  of  the  gland,  caused  by  infiltration  of  lymph 
into  their  connective  tissue.  It  is  best  treated  by  keeping  tne 
patient  in  bed,  and  administering  calomel  and  opium  till  the 
gitiBs  are  slightly  tender.  This  treatment  should  be  followed  by 
ioanction  of  mercuiial  ointment  into  the  scrotum,  and  the  admin- 
titntion  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  ScrofiUous  O.  occurs 
in  penons  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  and  consists  in  the  deposit 
of  tttbercle  in  and  around  the  tubular  structure,  and  is  usually 
lOcomDinied  with  enlargement  of  the  vas  deferens.  The  tubercles 
geoenily  soften  and  terminate  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  The 
coostitntiooal  treatment  is  hygienic  and  dietetic,  and  the  local 
treitment  is  that  common  to  suppurating  sores.  Phosphorised 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  given.    See  TbsticlBi  Diseases  of. 

Qrebom'encNi,  the  name  of  two  ancient  Greek  cities,  of  which 
theXiiiyaBOl,  in  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  stood  on  a  hill,  over- 
looking Lake  Copais,  and  with  the  Cephissus  '  winding  like  a 
setpent*  abont  its  southern  base.  Within  its  walls,  a  miles  in 
cinamierence,  were  the  famous  Treasuiy  of  Atreus,  the  Acro- 
polis, and  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  seat  of  the  Minyae  and 
Phlegyae,  O.  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  wealth,  and  by 
Pindar  for  its  musical  contests.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
oded  with  Thebes,  bat  on  that  city's  adoption  of  a  democracy, 
0.  joined  the  Spartans,  and  in  538  B.C.  was  destroyed  ^  Uie 
Tbebans^  who  tnenceforth  remained  its  inveterate  foes.  Twice 
restored  and  twice  destroyed,  O.  was  finally  rebuilt  by  Philip  of 
Mucdoo  (338  B.C  ).  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
oC  Skripo.  See  K.  O.  MuUer's  O.  und  die  Minyer,  and  Colonel 
Noit'i  Tour  in  Gretef,  ^Tht  AroartiaTi  O.,  Iving  to  the  N.  of 
Maatiaea,  near  the  modem  village  of  Kalpiiki,  had  an  acropolis, 
Unit  on  a  rock  3000  feet  high,  and  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite.  In  andent  times  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Arcadia,  and  it  retained  its  kings  down  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  It  was  captured  by  Cassander  (331  B.C.),  and  later  by 
Ccomenes  and  Antigonns  Doaon. 

OzdB.    See  Okceinx. 

Oz'deal  (Old  £ng.  orddelf  from  or,  '  a  beginning '  or  '  origin,' 
and  dad,  a  '  separation,'  hence  a  judgment ;.'  a  Srst  or  pnmi- 
tive  mode  of  '  dealing '  out  judgment ;  comp.  Dut.  corded  and 
I  Ger.  urtheil)  is  the  name  given  to  a  mode  of  trial  which  was 
Bot  anknown  to  the  ancients,  was  &miliar  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    We  read  in 
{   N'offibers  (v,  19-28)  of  an  O.  of  bitter  water  which  caused  the 
,   thigh  of  the  unfaithful  wife  to  rot  and  her  abdomen  to  swell  and 
bant    Here  the  aiocased  specially  agreed  beforehand  that  the 
I   Loni  abonld  do  these  things.     Sophocles  mentions  the  use  of 
(re  among  the  Greeks.      There  were  special  oideals  of  vir- 
ginity, sn£  as  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  or  the  drawing  of  a  ship 
by  the  girdle,  which  Bona  Dea  enabled  Clodia  to  do  at  Rome. 
I  The  0.  was  generally  supported  by  oaths.    Sometimes  an  oath 
wiitten  on  a  tablet  was  cast  into  the  water,  if  it  sank,  the  oath 
was  6dse.    In  the  Old  Engtish  laws  of  iEthehed  we  find  the 
I   Chorch  paying  special  attention  to  the  O.  by  red  hot  bars  or 
\   boiling  water,  the  ceremony  being  introduced  by  fasting  and  an 
j   eiabonte  service,  and  the  limbs  being  examined  after  an  interval 
I  of  three  days.    The  water  O.  is  recognised  by  the  assizes  of 
Clarendon  and  Northampton ;  it  was  ^adually  transferred  from 
the  chnrch  to  a  trench  or  pit  outside,  and  was  abolished  in  1219. 
Onbodox  priests  frequently  gained  triumphs  over  heretics  and 
t&fidels  by  referring  a  point  of  dogma  to  some  sudi  test     In 
Thibet  a  black  and  a  white  stone  were  thrown  into  boiling 
vater,  the  innocent  person  was  sure  to  draw  out  the  white 
ooe.     The  Lex  Ripuaria  says  that  if  a  serf  withdraw  his 
hand  from  the  fire  unbnmed,  his  master  is  held  guilty  of  the 
theft  with  which  the  serf  is  charged.     By  an   andent   Irish 
cutom  the  ducf  who  offered  an  expiatory  sacrifice  walked  thrice 
laiefbot  over  the  burning  cairn  to  give  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
to  the  Dniids.    This  may  have  been  a  test  whether  the  sacrifice 
*as  fiivoorably  received.    Sometimes  the  red  hot  iron  was  pre* 
P*ied  in  the  ibnn  of  a  glove  into  which  the  arm  was  thrust 


np  to  the  elbow.  Something  like  the  Indian  marsh  was  the 
Scandinavian  earth-trial,  the  accused  lay  down  beneath  a  roll  of 
turf,  if  this  fell  on  them  they  were  perjurers  (Miiller's  Laxdaeia 
Saga^  and  Amesen's  Jslandske  Rettergqn^,  Elsewhere  the 
perjurers'  hands  were  said  to  blacken  at  ue  moment  of  the 
oath  and  the  relic  to  seize  them.  Thus  in  the  romance 
Reynard  the  fox  is  obliged  to  swear  on  the  teeth  of  a  saint, 
and  a  dog,  who  plays  the  saint,  tries  to  bite  him;  in  the 
Edda,  Thor  swears  with  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  wolf 
Fenrir.  In  the  same  way  blood  flowed  from  the  dead  bodies 
of  murdered  persons  when  the  murderer  was  brought  near,  after 
having  sworn  his  innocence.  Church  rules  often  prescribed  a 
fast  for  three  days  on  a  handful  of  barley  and  some  salt  and 
water.  By  an  old  French  custom  when  a  theft  was  committed, 
the  local  magistrates  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  after  having 
called  forth  the  thief,  held  up  a  stick  under  which  every  one 
must  pass,  but  which  the  thief  never  had  the  courage  to  pass. 
This  resembled  the  Dyak  custom  of  hanging  up  an  ardi  of 
tigers'  teeth.  In  Madagascar  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  the 
tangena  nut  is  fi^quentiy  resorted  to,  but  the  draught  is  some- 
times administered  to  two  fowls  representing  the  accused  and  the 
accuser.  Generally  in  S.  Afirica  if  a  goblet  full  of  Mbundu  juice 
does  not  at  once  act  as  an  emetic  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is 
proved.  This  reminds  one  of  the  'corsnaed,'  or  consecrated 
oread  and  cheese,  which  the  Old  English  priests  sometimes  ad- 
ministered, and  which  only  the  innocent  could  swallow.  If  a 
prieU  were  accused,  he  merely  made  oath  on  the  *  housel,'  or 
sacramental  bread.  There  are  still  among  the  Dravidic  races  of 
India  nine  different  kinds  of  O.,  poison,  fire^  water,  and  the  scales, 
used  for  thefts  of  different  degrees  of  gravity ;  the  cold  water 
test,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  accused  between  two  jets 
of  water  while  another  shot  an  arrow  and  went  to  fetch  it ; 
water  in  which  an  idol  has  been  washed,  rice,  boiling  oil,  red 
hot  iron,  the  image  of  iron  and  silver.  Most  of  these  tests 
siniply  rely  on  a  supposed  divine  intervention  with  natural  law 
in  favour  of  an  innocent  person.  According  to  Jakob  Grimm 
{Deutsche  RechtsalterthOmer),  the  modem  duel  is  simply  a  relic 
of  the  O.,  or  jud^ent  of  God ;  and  as  Beccaria  has  pointed 
out  it  resembles  m  principle  the  practice  of  torture,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  event  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  siccused,  and  a  man  on  the  rack  being  as  little  able 
to  declare  the  truth  as  in  former  times  to  prevent  without  fraud 
the  effects  of  fire  or  boiling  water.  Space  does  not  admit  of  any 
statement  of  the  numerous  frauds  which  were  practised  against 
the  O.  The  practical  result  was  to  put  justice  mto  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  as  compurgation  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
the  accused.  (The  omy  fiiU  description  of  an  English  O.  is  the 
Petyt  MSS.  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library. )  For  the  legal  forms 
of  O.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Pez,  TheMaunu  Anecdoiorutn 
Noviswntu^  voL  ii  (1721-28). 

Qr'der,  in  Zooiotgy,  a  division  used  in  the  classification  of 
animals  uid  plants.     It  results  from  the  subdivision  of  a  clais. 
Thus  the  dass  of  Mammaiia  or  Quadrupeds  is  divided  into 
orders^  which,  while  agreeing  in  the  characters  of  the  class,  yet 
present  us  with  modifications  of  the  dass-tvpe. 

(?.,  in  Botany*  If  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  genera 
are  taken  into  account,  those  which  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  do  any  other  genera  are  collected  together  into  groups  of  a 
higher  degree  called  '  Natural  Orders '  or  Familiesy  and  to  each  a 
common  name  is  given.  This  name  is  in  Latin  an  adjective  ploral, 
usually  taken  from  some  one  typical  genus,  generally  the  best 
known,  the  first  discovered,  as  the  most  marked  Orckidcuece 
from  Orchis, 

Order  (Lat  ordo)  meant  originally  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and 
then  the  *  rule'  or  laws  of  a  monastic  mstitution ;  but  secondarily, 
and  in  the  more  popular  sense,  it  means  all  the  monastic  institu* 
tions,  or  the  aggre^^te  of  monks,  nuns,  &c,  who  conform  to  the 
same  rule.  Religious  orders  have  generally  been  classified  as 
monastic,  military,  and  mendicant  See  MoNACHiSM,  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  &c. 

Orderi'ouB  Vitali«,  a  Latin  chronicler  of  the  nth  c.,  was 
bom  at  Attingham,  Shropshire,  England,  15th  February  1075. 
His  father  Odelirius  was  a  native  of  Orleans  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  had  followed  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  England.  An  access  of  re- 
ligious fervour  induced  Odelinus  to  sacrifice  his  parental  feel- 
ings, and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  son  was  sent  to  Normandy  that 
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he  might  be  eternally  severed  from  his  father.  O.  was  received 
into  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ouche,  founded  by  St.  Evroult. 
On  the  22d  of  September  1086,  the  Feast  of  St.  Maurice,  he 
received  the  tonsure,  exchanging  at  the  same  time  his  English 
name  *  Ordericus  *  for  that  of  *  Vitalis,*  a  companion  of  the  saint 
whose  memory  was  that  day  celebrated.  On  the  21st  December 
1 107  he  received  *the  burden  of  the  priesthood.*  Of  his  sub- 
secjuent  life  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he  only  thrice 
quitted  his  retreat — once  to  attend  a  general  chapter  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  convoked  by  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  and  twice 
to  make  journeys,  one  to  Worcester  and  another  to  Cambray, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  needful  for  his  historical 
labours.  He  died  in  1141  or  1 142 —the  exact  date  is  unkno>vn. 
O.'s  work  entitled  Historica  Ecclesiasttca  is  in  thirteen  books,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  to  Norman  and  English  his- 
tory. *  No  work,*  says  M.  Guizot,  *  contains  so  much  and  so  v^u- 
able  information  on  the  history  of  the  iith  and  12th  centuries, 
on  the  political  state,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  society  in  the 
W.  of  Europe,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  whether  feudal, 
monastic,  or  popular.'  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Paris 
(1619)  in  Duchesne's  Historia  Normannorum  Scriptons  Aniiqui, 
By  far  the  most  accurate  edition  is  that  ^y  M.  Auguste  le  Prevost 
(Par.  1838),  based  on  a  laborious  collation  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  illustrated  by  a  vast  number  of  valuable  notes.  An  English 
translation  in  4  vols,  of  Le  Provost's  edition  by  Thomas  Forester 
is  contained  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 

Or^derlies.  In  the  army  non-commissioned  officers  who 
receive  the  regimental  or  general  orders  and  communicate  them 
to  their  respective  companies.  Commissioned  officers  charged 
with  the  superintendence  cf  barrack  arrangements  are  called 
orderly  officers. 

Or'ders,  in  Architecture,  the  styles  recognised  by  the  ancients 
for  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  a  column  (q.  v.)  were  five 
in  number — viz.,  three  Greek,  the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian, 
and  two  Roman,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Orders,  Army,  are  of  three  kinds — those  issued  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  whole  army,  by  the  general  inrharge  of  a 
division  or  brigade  to  the  forces  under  his  command,  or  by  a 
colonel  to  his  regiment. 

Orders,  Holy.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  all  who  had 
any  public  employment  in  the  Church  were  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  *  clergy '  (Lat.  claicif  from  Gr.  kl^ros, '  a  lot '),  *  can- 
ons *  (Lat.  canonici,  from  Gr.  kanan^  a  roll  in  which  their  names 
were  entered),  *  the  holy  ones,*  *  the  holy  order,'  '  the  order  of 
the  sanctuary,*  &c.  The  clergy  were  afterwards  distinguished 
into  three  orders  —  the  bishops,  presbyters  or  priests,  and 
deacons.  Next,  in  the  3d  c,  certain  minor  unconsecrated  or- 
ders were  instituted,  to  attend  upon  the  ministers  in  divine 
service,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of  nursery  for  the  sacred  O.  of 
the  hierarchy.  These  were  sub-deacons,  whose  original  duty 
was  to  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine  service ;  acoly- 
thists  or  acolyths  (Gr.  akolouthosy  *  an  attendant '),  ah  order  for 
four  centuries  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church,  whose  original  duties 
were  to  light  the  candles  in  the  church  and  bring  the  cruets  of 
wine  and  water  to  the  celebrant  of  the  Eucharist ;  exorcists,  to 
cast  out  devils  from  the  possessed  ;  readers,  whose  office  was  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  not  at  the  altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk ; 
doorkeepers  or  porters,  whose  duties  were  to  open  and  shut  the 
doors  under  the  direction  of  the  deacons  or  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  separating  the  faithful  from  the  catechumens  and  the 
excommunicated. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  the  one  order  of  presbyters  is 
now  retained  ;  in  the  Anglican  Church  the  three,  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  In  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  major  or  H. 
O. — bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  ;  and  the  minor  O. — acolyth, 
exorcist,  reader,  and  doorkeeper.  To  the  former  belongs  an 
indelible,  sacramental  character ;  '  O.'  being  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Church. 

Orders  in  CounciL  The  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  authorised  by  Parliament  to  issue  and  enforce  executive  orders, 
under  defined  limits,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  (q,  v.). 
These  are  called  O.  in  C.  Emergencies  occur  in  which,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  these  limits  are  overstepped,  the  advisers 
of  the  crown  relying  on  Parliament  passing  an  act  of  indemnity. 
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O.  in  C.  are  issued  largely  in  matters  connected  with  the  tnde 
of  the  country,  and  under  international  questions.  For  u 
instance  of  the  latter,  see  IntemationaJ  Copyright^  under  Copy- 
right, Law  of.  A  law  cannot  be  enacted  by  an  0.  in  C,  bet 
power  may  be  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign  ia 
council  to  suspend  a  law,  or  to  put  a  law  in  force^  according  to 
circumstances ;  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1876,  an  Act 
was  hastily  passed  enabling  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  her 
council,  to  adopt  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  spreai 
of  the  Colorado  beetle,  should  it  appear  in  the  United  Kingdoo. 
Several  O.  in  C.  have  become  historical.  Such  are  the  oidm 
of  1807  and  1809,  by  which  Great  Britain  endeavoured  to  me^ 
Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  declaring  the  Bntiii 
Islands  and  British  dominions  to  be  under  blocluuie,  and  dii?^ 
trading  with  them  to  be,  accordingly,  liable  to  capture  by  the 
ships  of  France.  The  British  counter-order  declared  all  neutni 
vessels  trading  from  one  hostile  port  of  Europe  to  another  wi:h 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  to  be  liable  to  seizore.  The 
legality  of  these  O.  in  C.  has  been  doubted,  owing  to  their  bein^ 
contrary  to  the  international  law  of  Blockade  (q.  v.). 

Or^dinal  is  a  book  containing  the  forms  observed  by  the 
Church  in  ordaining  or  consecrating  the  clergy.  The  0.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  drawn  up  and  added  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  revised  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  re-revised  by  the  Convocation  of  1661. 

Or'dinaries,  in  Heraldry,  the  charges  most  commonly  in  nar, 
of  which  the  simpler  forms  were  regarded  as  the  most  andeot 
and  honourable.  Tlie  Honourable  C,  composed  of  stni^ 
lines,  were  nine  in  number,  the  chief,  pale,  bend,  bend  sinister, 
fesse,  bar,  cross,  sal  tire,  and  dievron,  all  which  are  noticed  ia  \ 
separate  articles.  | 

Or'dinary  is  an  ecclesiastical  superior  who  by  right,  privilege^  , 
or  custom,  exercises  authority  or  jurisdiction,  but  more  partia-  \ 
larly  a  bishop  who,  in  matters  of  order  and  special  dispenaatiaa.  ' 
has  ordinary  jurisdiction  within   his  diocese.     In  matten  of 
jurisdiction  the  O.  is  he  that  has  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  a  jcd^f^ 
or  magistrate.     The  name  thus  applies  to  a  chapter  as  it' 
gards  the  canons,  a  dean,  or  an  archbishop  in  visitation.   Aich-  i 
deacons,  vicars-general,  and  chancellors  of  dioceses  are  eadi  a 
local  O.,  as  are  all  officials  who,  although  acting  only  by  oud* 
mission,  have  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  their  capacity  of  eocloiai- 
tical  judges. 

Ordinary,  a  term  of  civil  law  for  any  judge  or  bishop  wk? 
has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  causes  in  his  own  rig^;  f 
and  not  by  deputation.     The  O.  of  Newgate  is  the  chaf^c 
attendant   in  ordinary  upon   condemned  oudefactois  in  the  , 
prison.     In  Scotland,  the  Lords  O.  are  certain  judges  of  thf  , 
Court  of  Session  (q.  v.). 

Ordinary  (navy).  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  'in  0.'wh» 
not  in  actual  service.  They  usually  lie  in  or  near  the  ropl 
dockyards  ready  for  equipment  on  an  emergency.  An  0.  xv 
nuin  is  one  who  has  not  served  long  enongh  to  be  called  an  able  , 
seaman,  and  who  is  not  considered  capable  of  pafonniog  cer- 
tain of  the  latter's  duties.  The  pay  of  an  O.  seaman  is  the 
Royal  Navy  is  Is.  3d.  a  day  for  continuous,  and  is.  id.  for  noo- 
continuous  service. 

Ordina'tion  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  cletgy  areadmittft! 
into  any  particular  order,  and  consecrated  to  penonn  the  oft* 
of  that  order.  The  Jewish  priests  were  consecrated  to  to 
office  by  pouring  oil  on  their  head.  The  essential  part  of  tic 
apostolic  ceremony,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  (r/.  Acu 
viiL  18),  was,  as  it  is  yet,  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  act  is  snn- 
bolical  of  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  person  or  pcj*^"' 
ordaining  to  the  ordained,  which  was  done  first  by  Christ  ote^* 
ing  upon  the  Apostles  (John  xx.  22).  In  Episcoi»l  cbure^ 
the  deacons  are  now  ordained  by  the  bishop,  the  priests  by  the 
bishop  and  all  the  priests  present,  and  the  bishops  bytheard^ 
bishop  and  two  or  more  bishops,  or  by  three  or  more  bishors- 
The  inferior  orders  were  never  ordained  to  their  office  *t  ^ 
altar,  or  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  Presbytertin  chorre* 
ministers  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  i^ 
presbytery.     Some  Protestant  sects  have  no  O.  at  alL 

Ordinance,  a  military  term  osnally  applied  to  the  lus^  ^'°^ 
of  guns  in  use.  See  Artillrry,  Cannon,  Caunosaia 
Howitzer,  Mitrailleuse,  Mortar,  Rifled  Ains,  4t 
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Okd^Banoe  I>epart'ment»  an  ancient  bnt  now  obsolete  de* 
ptrtment  of  the  Govenunent,  which  had  control  of  the  artillery 
ind  engineers,  the  Ihmishing  of  the  entire  army  with  guns, 
iiDTftff«**^^«i  &c»  and  the  supervision  of  fortiBcations  and  mili- 
uiy  works.  Since  1855  its  ninctlonB  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Office.    See  Board  op  Oronancb, 

Oid'iuaoe  Bux^vey  is  one  of  the  sub-departments'  of  the 
Board  of  Worksj  to  wluch  it  was  transferred  \sf  the  Survey  Act, 
wssed  May  12,  1870.  It  embraces  all  the  operations  necessaiy 
for  a  complete  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, tad  the  preparation  of  maps  and  plans  of  all  parts  of  the 
kin^om.  The  idea  of  taking  a  genonu  survey  of  the  country 
was  first  proposed  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  the  want  of 
aofUiii^  like  an  accurate  map  of  the  Highlands  was  severely  felt 
by  the  uovemment  troops.  In  1755  a  first  map  was  completed 
by  Mtjor-General  Roy,  but  never  published,  in  1783  Roy  be- 
gan a  similar  survey  of  England,  measuring  carefully  a  base-line 
00  HottDslow  Heath,  near  London.  The  work  was  continued 
by  General  Colbyv  who  remeasured  the  base-line  with  great  care 
in  1791.  Operations  were  suspended  during  the  eariy  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  maps,  constructed  chiefly  for  mili* 
taiy  uorposes,  were,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  far  from  accurate. 
In  1809  the  triangulation  of  Scotland  was  begun,  and  continued 
with  several  breaks  till  1823,  when  it  was  suspended  for  fifteen 
years.  In  18^  the  survey  of  Ireland  was  begun,  and  finished 
in  18^  and  six-inch  maps,  or  maps  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile,  for  the  whole  country,  were  published  in  1845.  '^^^ 
first  portions  were,  however,  imperfect,  and  a  revision  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  six-inch  county  maps  are  all  published, 
tad  the  one-inch  maps  are  all  completed  in  outline,  though 
nctrly  one-half  of  the  country,  with  the  hills  engraved,  luis 
yet  to  be  published.  In  1838  the  trianpilation  of  Scotland  was 
roamed,  and  in  1840  survm  for  a  six-inch  map  were  begun 
lor  the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  tardiness  displayed 
by  the  authorities  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  both  the 
QO^inch  and  six-inch  maps,  roused  much  dissatis&ction  in 
Soodind.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed 
itop^ng  the  six-inch  map,  and  this  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
leladve  merits  of  the  six-inch  and  one-inch  systems.  In  1861  it 
«is  decided  that  counties  should  be  published  on  the  six-inch 
Kale,  and  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  one-inch  scale.  Extensive 
tiads  of  moorland  and  tmcultivated  land  are  published  only  on 
the  ooe-inch  scale,  which  is  very  convenient  for  travelling  pur- 
poicflL  In  1877  ^^  six-inch  maps  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isknds,  Harris,  N.  Uist,  S.  Uist,  Skye,  Mull, 
Islay,  and  other  smaller  islands,  were  published,  and  the  one- 
mch  maps  are  veay  little  bdiind— 4  portion  of  Inverness  and  the 
W.  portion  of  Argyleshire  being  still  incomplete.  The  one-inch 
maps  of  England  and  Wales  are  all  published,  but  of  these  only 
those  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Duxhajn,  and  York,  have  the  hills  engraved,  and  only 
these  counties,  together  with  T Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and 
Ptrt  of  Kent,  Hampdiire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  pub- 
lished on  the  six-inch  scade.  Parish  ordnance  maps  are  also  in 
process  of  construction.  These  are  on  the  scale  of  ^Av  ^^ 
25*344  inches  to  the  mile.  About  half  of  Scotland,  a  few 
coontics  of  EngUnd,  and  a  small  part  of  Ireland  have  been  so 
nzreyed.  Haps  of  the  larger  towns  to  the  scale  of  5  feet, 
tod  10*58  liset  to  the  mile  are  also  being  issued.  Other 
oations  of  Europe  are  also  busily  engaged  in  .the  accurate 
Qspping  of  their  ootmtry ;  and  the  great  miportance  of  having 
aocBrate  maps  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  tne  Franco-Prussian 
w,  when  mudi  of  the  success  of  the  Germans  was  directly 
attributable  to  their  knowledge  of  the  country  obtained  solely 
from  charts.  The  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  is  per- 
haps the  most  gigantic  wonc  of  the  kind,  and  in  America  the 
ooart  mrvev  of  the  United  States  is  in  full  operation.  Surveys 
tf  Pen  ana  Chili  are  also  being  carried  on. 

Qi^egon,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union,  is 
hooadd  N.  by  Washington,  S.  by  Nevada  and  California,  W. 
I7  ^  Pacific,  and  E.  by  Idaho.  Area,  95,274  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1S75)  il^ooo^  ittdttding  lo,9(So  tribal  Indians,  318  Indians 
paymg  taxes,  wp  Chinese,  and  346  coloured  pexions.  O.  ex* 
tends  360  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  275  fromN.  to  S.,  and  has 
a  coast  line  of  300  mOcm  It  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  and  Blue 
Mountains  into  Western,  Middle^  and  Eastern  O.,  and  a  lesser 
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range,  some  50  miles  from  the  coasts  traverses  the  western  sec- 
tion, nowhere  attaininga  height  of  over  4000  ft.,  and  clad  to  the 
sununit  with  forests.  The  Cascade  Mountains,  a  continuation  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  rise  in  Mount  Hood  to  a  height  of  11,225 
ft ;  in  Mount  Pitt  or  M'Laughlin  to  11,000  ft ;  and  in  Mount 
Tefferson  to  10^200  ft  Mid(ue  O.  is  a  rolling  tableland,  broken 
by  spurs  of  the  Blue  Motmtains,  and  the  section  E.  of  this 
range  is  a  nigged  region  intersected  by  many  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valleys.  The  State  is  mainly  confined  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Columbia,  and  on  the  E.  by  its  great  affluent  the  Snake 
River.  Other  rivers  of  O.,  all  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  are 
the  Willamette,  John  Day,  Des  Chutes,  Grand  Ronde,  Malheur, 
and  O^hee.  The  Willamette  Valley  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  State 
(150  miles  long  by  from  30  to  60  broad)  has  a  soil  of  unusual 
productiveness,  and  contains  the  principal  towns,  and  nearlv 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Columbia  is  navigable,  with 
two  interruptions  (the  Cascades  and  Dalles)  for  396  miles ;  the 
Willamette,  during  part  of  the  year,  for  138  miles.  There  are 
numerous  lakes,  some  of  them  wit,  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  Eastern 
O.  has  been  the  scene  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  action, 
the  terrific  effects  of  whidi  are  visible  in  fissures  or  ca&ons  1500 
feet  deep,  in  mountains  of  amygdaloid,  in  heaps  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, and  in  clifi&  of  columnar  basalt  lining  the  river 
courses.  The  Blue  Mountains  and  coast  range  are  alike  Eozoic ; 
the  intermediate  Cascade  range  is  volcanic,  while  Tertiary  rocks 
prevail  on  the  narrow  sea-margins.  In  Middle  and  Eastern 
O.,  gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  wrought.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  gristly  bear,  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear,  the  larjgre 
wolf  ana  cayote^  the  panther,  and  catamont ;  several  species 
of  deer,  antelopes,  elks,  the  racoon,  porcupine,  beaver,  otter,  &c. 
Seals  and  sturgeons  are  abundant  in  the  Columbia,  and  most  of 
the  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  &c.  The  larger 
birds  are  the  golden  and  bald-headed  eagles,  cormorants,  hawks, 
pelicans^  buzzards,  and  vultures.  The  v^;etation  W.  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  is  luxuriant,  and  here  grow  many  giant 
trees,  as  the  O.  cedar,  often  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  lofty  red- 
wood pines,  larches,  &c  Other  trees  are  the  oak,  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  alder,  while  the  arbutus,  comus,  and  hazels  form  a 
dense  undergrowth.  Splendid  bunch-grass  covers  millions  of 
acres.  In  Western  O.  both  winter  and  summer  are  tempered  by 
Pacific  winds ;  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  are  greater 
extremes  of  climate,  and  the  protracted  winters  are  accompanied 
by  heavy  snows.  Ice  is  rareljr  thicker  than  an  inch  in  Western  O., 
and  the  rainfiall  is  not  excessive.  The  meaa  annual  temperature 
at  Astoria  is  52**  13'  F.,  at  Corvallis,  yf  F.  In  1875  the  rainfall 
at  Portland  was  43*69  inches.  In  1874  O.  produced  of  wheat 
4,875,000  Inishels;  of  oats,  2,391,000;  of  barley,  371,000  ;  of 
Indian  com,  94,000 ;  of  potatoes,  751,000 ;  of  flax  seed,  25,000 ; 
of  apples,  500^000 ;  of  wool,  2,000,000 lbs.;  of  butter,  1,800^000; 
of  cneese,  250,000 ;  of  bacon  and  ham,  1,500,000— total  value, 
$8,i6i,24a  In  1875  there  were  85,500  horses,  105,000  cattle, 
634,600  sheep,  and  174,600  swine.  In  1874  the  export  of 
caxmed  salmon  amounted  to  $i,Coo,ooo;  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
$4,000,000 ;  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron,  $1,500^000 ;  of  tim- 
ber, $1,000^000;  and  of  cattle,  wool,  and  hides,  $2,o0O|O0O. 
The  railways  of  O.  had  a  stretch  in  1877  of  251  miles.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  O.  and  Washington 
as  far  N.  as  lat.  54*  40^  was  resisted  l^  Great  Britain,  and  a 
'  treaty  of  joint  occupation '  was  concluded  in  1818.  After  a 
renewal  of  the  dispute,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  war, 
the  boundary  was  settled  on  the  49th  parallel  in  1846.  O.  was 
organised  as  a  territory  in  1848^  and  as  a  State  in  1059.  There 
have  been  occasional  troubles  with  the  Indians,  the  latest  being 
the 'Modoc  War' in  1872. 

Orel  (pron.  Atyoi),  a  government  of  Middle  Russia,  lying 
S.W.  of  Smolensk,  has  an  area  of  1,804,100  so.  miles,  and  pop. 
(1870)  of  1,596,881.  The  surface  u  mostly  flat  Within  the 
limits  of  O.  rises  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of  the  Volfa,  and  through 
it  flow  the  Desna  and  Sosna,  whose  waters  swell  the  volume  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The  soil  is  very  fertile^  but  only 
five-eighths  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation,  while  fully  one- 
fourth  is  covered  with  forest  Great  <^uantities  of  com,  hemp, 
hops,  and  firuit  are  raised,  and  tallow-boiling,  glassmaking.  linen- 
weaving,  and  taiming  are  actively  carried  on. — O.,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  and  the  Orlik,  198  miles  S.S.W.  of  Moscow,  andisastation 
on  the  great  railway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Odessa.    It  has  also 
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direct  communication  with  Riga.  O.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has 
24  charches,  but  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood.  It  has 
manufactures  of  rope,  yams,  and  learner,  and  is  a  great  empo- 
rium for  the  grain  trade  of  the  interior  of  Russia.  Pop.  (1870) 
44,281. 

Orell'i,  Johazm  Kaspar  von,  a  Swiss  philologist,  bom  at 
Ziirich,  February  13,  1787,  entered  the  Zurich  Carolinum  (1799), 
was  ordained  (1806),  spent  some  months  in  Pestalozzi's  institute 
at  Yverdun,  and  held  the  post  of  Reformed  pastor  at  Bergamo 
(1807-13).  He  became  professor  at  Chur  (1814),  in  the  Caro* 
Knum  of  his  native  city  (1819),  and  in  its  newly-founded  univer« 
sity  (1833).  O.  supported  the  Greeks  in  their  stru^Ie  for  inde- 
pendence by  purse  and  pen,  opposed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1830,  but  was  a  warm  advocate  of  reform  in  state  and 
school.  He  died  at  Zurich,  January  6,  1849.  Among  O.'s 
works  were  editions  of  Cicero  (1826),  Horace  (1837),  and  Tacitus 
(1846),  his  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Collectio  (2  vols.  Ziir.  1828) ; 
and  OnontasHcon  TuUianum  (3  vols.  Ziir.  1836-38).  See  Lebens' 
abriss  vcn  J,  K,  von  O,  (Ziir.  185 1). 

Orenburg,  a  government  in  the  S.E.  of  Russia,  traversed 
throughout  by  the  southern  chains  of  the  Ural  mountains,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  which  most  of  the  province  lies,  is  partly  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Ural  River,  and  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Tobol. 
Area,  73,890  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1873)  900,547,  more  than  one 
half  of  whom  are  Bashkirs,  Mescherjaks,  and  Teptjars.  Where 
the  land  is  not  mountainous  it  consists  of  extensive  steppes, 
which  in  the  lower  levels  are  admirably  adapted  and  much  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  O.  possessing  a  larger  number  of  horses 
than  any  other  Russian  government.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  the  river  valleys  to  some  extent ;  but  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  district  constitutes  its  chief  importance.  Rich  gold  deposits 
are  found  near  Mijaskoi,  besides  large  quantities  o?  copper  and 
iron  ore.  This  territory,  known  in  the  i6th  c.  as  Bashkirei,  sub- 
mitted in  1556  to  the  Czar,  and  was  formed  into  the  govemment 
of  O.  in  1744.  The  Bashkirs  are  slowly  giving  up  a  nomadic  or 
pastoral  life,  and  taking  to  agriculture,  for  which  a  great  part  of 
the  soil  is  well  suited.  See  Mackenzie^Wallace's  Russia  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1877). — O.,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the 
same  name,  upwards  of  1390  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  Ural  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  steppe.  It  is  the  chief 
fortress  on  the  O.  frontier,  the  last  important  town  on  the  great 
highway  to  Central  Asia,  and  one  of  the  principal  markets  for 
caravans  coming  from  the  Kirghis  and  Turkestan.  The  railway 
from  Samara  was  extended  to  O.  in  1877,  thus  connecting  the 
town  more  closely  with  Moscow  and  Western  Europe.  The 
streets  of  O.  are  broad  and  unpaved ;  the  houses  lie  far  apart, 
being  often  separated  from  one  another  by  fields.  The  great 
market-place  has  both  an  Asiatic  and  a  European  gate.  O.  pos- 
sesses a  cathedral,  five  Greek  churches,  a  Lutheran  meeting- 
house, and  a  gymnasium.    Fop.  (1873)  35»^23* 

Oren'se  {Lot  Apia  Ononis)  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  56  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lugo  by  rail,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Mino,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  seven-arched  bridge,  147  feet  high  and  1398  feet 
long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  stately  cathedral  and  two 
churches,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  sulphurous  hot  springs.  Las  Burgas.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  chocolate,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  hams. 
Pop.  6872. — The  province  of  O.  has  an  area  of  2737  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1870)  of  402,796. 

Oreodaph'ne,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Lauretcea^  and 
of  which  some  of  the  species  were  formerly  placed  to  Laurus, 
They  inhabit  tropical  America  principally,  and  form  as  a  mle  Urge 
trees.  O,  Califomica^  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Califomia, 
has  leaves  pungently  aromatic,  which  are  locally  used  as  a  con- 
diment. It  has  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  mountain  laurel, 
spice-bush,  &c.  O,  opifera^  of  the  Orinoco  district,  yields  oils 
that  are  used  in  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  as  an  application  to 
tumours.  O.  buUaia^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gives  a  fine- 
grained, dark-coloured  wood,  much  used  for  cabinet  work.  Its 
name  of  stink-wood  denotes  the  offensive  smell  of  the  fresh- 
sawed  timber. 

Ores.  By  the  general  name  ore  (Dan.  cuire^  'a  vein')  is 
meant  the  combination  or  condition  in  which  the  metallic  sub- 
stances extracted  by  metallurgical  processes  are  found  in  nature. 
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Few  metals  are  obtained  in  their  pure  or  metallic  state,  bot 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  occasionally  copper  are  so  fotind ; 
not  unfrequently  natural  alloys  of  two  or  more  of  these  metals 
are  obtained.  As  a  rule,  however,  metals  are  found  in  combina- 
tion with  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen  and  sulphur  being  ib« 
most  frequent  mineralising  agents.  More  rarely  arsenic  ui 
chlorine  are  found  combined  with  the  metallic  elements,  and 
many  ores  consist  of  complex  mixtures  of  various  compoundi; 
oxide,  sulphide,  and  chloride,  of  more  than  one  metai  being 
present  in  one  ore.  The  method  of  preparing  O.,  and  extnct- 
mg  metals  from  them  is  described  under  Metallurgy,  and 
under  the  names  of  the  various  metals.  For  the  way  in  «hich 
they  are  mined  see  Mining. 

Orflls,  Mateo  Joa^  BonaTentura,  a  famous  physiciin  and 
chemist,  and  the  recognised  founder  of  toxicology,  was  born  at 
Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  April  24, 1787.  From  1805  bt 
studied  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  successively  at  Val> 
encia,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  finally  at  Paris,  where  in  1811  be 
began  to  practise,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  course  of  lecture 
on  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  botanv,  which  soon  secured  for  him 
a  wide  reputation.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  stndy  of 
poisons  ;  and  was  elected  professor  of  medicine  and  toxicology 
m  the  University  of  Paris  m  1818,  and  Physician  to  the  king  in 
1823.  O.  was  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hoooar, 
Dean  of  the  Facidty  of  Medicine,  and  Member  of  the  Geoenl 
Council  of  the  Hospitals  and  of  other  authoritative  bodies.  At 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  deprived  of  his  position ;  and 
soon  after  fell  into  ill-health,  dying  at  Paris,  March  12, 1853. 
His  chief  works  are  Trtdti  des  Prisons  ou  Toxicdogie  gkhdt 
(2  vols.  181 3;  new  edition  under  the  title  Tredti  dt  Tojocohpf 
1831),  Elhnens  de  Chimie  MidicaU  (2  vols.  1817  ;  8th  ed  1851), 
Secours  d  donner  aux  Personnes  empaisonnies  (1818),  Le^am  it 
Midecine  UgaU  (2  vols.  1828 ;  4th  ed.  1847),  Lf^ons  de  Chmie 
legale  (4  Yols.  1846).  O.  bequeathed  his  scientific  coUections  to 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  120^000  francs  to  the  Academic  de 
M^ecine  for  prizes. 

Origan,  a  compound  wind-instrument  composed  of  a  Itrge 
number  of  pipes  of  different  forms,  sizes,  and  materials,  sopplicd 
with  compressed  air  from  bellows,  and  so  attached  to  a  keyboard 
that  they  may  be  made  to  emit  musical  sounds  at  the  will  of  a 
performer.  The  term  O.  is  derived  from  the  Greek  or^anony 
and  like  it  originally  meant  an  instrument  of  any  kind ;  after* 
wards  it  came  to  signify  a  musical  instrument,  and  still  later 
was  restricted  to  the  grandest  of  wind  instruments.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  O.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pandeas- 
pipes  (the  Greek  syrinx^  and  Hebrew  ugah),  and  thatinstrament 
combined  with  a  wind-chest,  as  seen  in  the  bagpipes,  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  O.  The  invention  of  the  0. 
is  ascribed  to  Ctesibuis  about  200  B.C  Early  organs  were  blows 
by  the  fall  of  water,  hence  the  name  Hydramc  0.  Kothmg 
certain  is  known  regarding  the  use  of  the  O.  in  Europe  before 
the  8th  c,  when  the  church  of  St,  Comeille  at  Compeifrne  «i$ 
provided  with  one.  Organs  were  conmion  in  England  in  die 
loth  c.  They  were,  however,  rude  in  construction,  with  a  small 
compass  of  harsh  notes.  Pedals  or  foot-keys  were  deviled  bf 
Bernardo  at  Venice  in  1470,  and  gradually  other  improTemmu 
were  effected,  till  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  the  principal  feiture 
of  the  O.  differed  little  from  those  of  the  most  modem  ia^tni* 
ment. 

The  most  majestic  development  of  the  O.  is  found  in  a  lar^ 
instrument,  such  as   used  in  churches,  which  is  composed  of 
several  small  organs,  differing  in  quality  of  tone,  and  esch  hiT* 
ing  its  separate  wind-chest,  sound-board,  and  distinct  row^ 
keys.    The  parts  which  make  up  a  large  church  0.  arc  alW 
the  great  O.,  choir  O.,  swell  0.,  solo  O.,  and  pedal  a    'H^J- 
zonal  *  bellows   supply   the  air-tight  chambos,  termed  »«"• 
chests^  with  compressed  air  through  wooden  pipes  named  vxm- 
trunks.     Over  the  wind-chest,  a  a  (sec  Fig.)  is  the  $oundbo*rl 
J  ^,  which  contains  parallel  air  passages,  g  gg*    These  sir  pas- 
ages  or  grooves  convey  through  holes  in  their  upper  side  ex- 
pressed air  to  the  pipes,  //  /,  arranged  in  rows  abort    Tie 
valves  or  pallets^  c  c  c^  are  pressed  tightly  by  springs  afii»* 
the  openings  from  the  wind-chest  into  the  grooves,  b«i  «< 
drawn  down  by  pressure  upon  the  keys  with  which  they  art  cu»- 
nected.    On  the  upper  side  of  the  sound-boird,  sndjt  n;;^^ 
angles  to  the  grooves,  x:hannels  are  formed,  and  in  every  ««  '  1 
strip  of  wood  e  slides  backwards  and  forwarda    Esch  i^^  «*  j 
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peHbitted  with  Holes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  sound-boardi 
ud  tnlcss  the  two   sets   of  holes  are  directly  over  each 

other  the  pipes  above  cannot 
'speak/  even  though  the 
groove  below  be  full  of  air. 
There  is  a  separate  slider  for 
each  row  of  pipes  ranged  be- 
hind p  p  p*  The  series  of 
pipes  over  one  slider  have  the 
same  quality  of  tone,  and  con- 
stitute a  '  stop.'  The  sliders 
are  drawn  out  by  draw  stop- 
handles  or  registers  when  the 
pipes  are  to  speak.  Since 
every  key  of  a  clavier  has  its 
own  pallet  and  groove,  it  is 
obvious  that  thepipes  over 
that  groove  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  note.  The  rows  of 
keys  are  called  the  keyboards  or  rAzvf>rr,and  accordiiup  as  the  hands 
and  fieet  are  used  in  playing  them  they  are  termed  manuals  or 
fMs, 

0.  pipes  are  differently  disposed  over  the  sound-board.  A  com- 
mon arnngement  is  to  place  the  largest  on  the  outside  and  the 
ooailest  towards  the  centre.  The  pipes  are  made  of  pewter, 
technically  *  metal/  or  of  wood,  as  d«J,  pine,  and  cedar,  and 
there  are  two  distinct  \isiid&—'Jlue-pipes  and  reed»pipes.  Metal 
flne-pi^  are  cylindrical  in  the  boay^  and  terminate  at  the  foot 
m  an  inverted  cone ;  wooden  flue-pipes  are  four>sided  in  the 
body,  and  stand  on  a  narrow  tube.  The  tone  of  a  flue-pipe  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  ui  the  body  of  the 

Lpipe.  The  annexed  cut  shows  the  sectional 
arrangement  for  producing  sound  in  a  wooden 
flue-pipe.  The  ur  is  admitted  by  the  foot  / 
and  passes  through  the  wind-wt^  between  the 
block  b  and  the  cap  c,  and  in  cscapii^  impinges 
~  fyidblf  upon  the  sharp  ed^e  or  ap  i^  the  air  in 
the  body  is  thereby  set  in  vibration,  resulting  in 
a  musical  note.  In  metal  flue-pipes  a  plate  of 
metal  called  the  Zsn^wa^^  takes  the  place  of  the 
block,  and  by  slightly  indenting  the  pipe  over 
and  under  the  mouth  to  form  lips,  a  thin  stream 
of  air  is  directed  against  the  upper  lip  and  causes 
the  itiooance  of  the  enclosed  air  as  oefore.  On  the  length  of  the 
hod  J  depends  the  pitch  of  the  note,  the  longest  pipes  producing  the 
gravert  notes.  Flue-pipes  are  either  open  or  closed  at  the  top, 
and  a  dosed  pipe  speaks  an  octave  lower  than  an  open  one  of 
the  mne  length. 

Reed-pipes  diflfer  from  flue-pipes  in  construction,  and  the 
lound  emitted  by  them  results  from  the  vibration  of  a  metallic 
tongue,  whose  length  and  thickness  determine  the  pitch.  The 
quality  of  the  note  is  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  tube  above. 
The  reedt  from  which  the  pipes  vSkit  their  name,  is  a  cylindrical 
or  ttight^  conical  brass  tuoe,  closed  at  the  bottom,  having  a 
longitudinal  sUt  covered  by  a  strip  of  the  same  metal,  called  the 
/M^.  The  tongue  is  firmly  held  aeainst  the  reed  at  the  top, 
bat  is  free  at  its  lower  end.  A  solid  olock  of  metal  is  fixed  m 
the  AmT  of  the  pipe,  and  through  it  the  open  end  of  the  reed 
passes  into  a  tube  either  of  metal  or  wooo.  The  air,  entering 
oy  the  boot  of  the  pipe,  passes  through  the  reed,  and  causes  the 
tongue  to  beat  a^nst  the  walls  of  the  openings  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  musical  note.  A  bent  piece  of  wire,  passed  through 
the  block  in  front  of  the  tube,  presses  against  the  tongue ;  by 
nising  or  depressing  the  wire^  more  or  less  of  the  ton^  is 
sUowed  to  vibrate  and  the  note  is  grave  or  acute  accordingly. 
In  the/r^  reed  of^M.  Greni^  the  tongue  oscillates  freely  wiuun 
the  longitudinal  opening ;  it  is  much  used  in  Continental  oigans. 
The  usual  compass  of  a  large  O*  is  4I  octaves  on  the  manual 
clarien,  beginning  from  C  (8-feet  stop),  and  2|  octaves  on  the 
pedal  clavier. 

Several  modem  improvements  on  the  0.  are  noteworthy.  The 
^Mrawfir  lever  of  Mr.  Barker  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  fatigue  of  the  performer  in  pressing  down  the  keys. 
It  is  a  Uttle  bellows,  and  acts  by  depressing  ue  wires  which 
open  the  valves.  Couplers  are  employed  to  secure  at  pleasure 
the  combined  action  ot  different  sets  of  keys,  and  comfosilioH" 
A^,  worked  by  the  feet,  effect  the  movement  of  oertam  com- 
waatioQs  of  the  sliders,  without  removing  the  hands  firom  the 
keyboard.    Manual  labour  for  the  supply  of  wind  firom  the 
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bellows  has  been  dispensed  with  by  the  recent  introduction  of 
gas  and  hydraulic  engines  adapted  to  the  cud  in  view.  Elec- 
tricity has  also  been  utilised  in  playing  the  O.  In  the  Electric 
O.  each  key  of  the  keyboards,  wmch  may  be  at  any  distance 
from  the  pipes,  is  connected  with  its  pallet  by  an  insulated  wire, 
and  on  depressing  a  key  electro-magnetic  action  is  induced  whidi 
dnws  down  the  pallet.  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London 
possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  organs  in  the 
world.  It  has  11 1  stops,  and  9000  pip^  ranging  from  40  feet 
in  length  (30  ins.  diameter)  to  the  size  of  a  snudl  key.  Of  five 
claviers,  four  manuali  have  a  compass  from  C  C  to  C  in  altis- 
simo,  and  a  pedal  extends  from  C  C  C  to  G.  The  entire  O.  is 
70  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide.  See  Rimbault  &  Hopkins,  Tke 
0,f  its  Jfistory  and  Construction;  and  Tke  O.,  by  Dr. 
Stainer  (series  of  Music  Primers  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  & 
Co.»  Lond.  1878). 

Organic  Anal'yaia  is  chemical  manipulation  which  aims 
at  determining  the  composition  and  constitution  of  oxganic 
compounds.  A  complex  organic  compound  is  ordinarily  made 
up,  of  several  distinct  simpler  compounds ;  and  these  are  first 
determined  by  what  is«  known  as  proximate  analysis.  This  is 
effected  in  various  wajrs  by  mechanical  disint^ration,  by  the 
action  of  solvents  (water,  sdcohol,  ether,  &c.),  by  precipitation, 
distillation,  and  crystallisation.  The  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  composition.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  of  the  proximate 
constituents ;  and  tne  processes  necessary  to  effect  this  form  what 
is  called  ulHmaie  organic  analyris.  The  ultimate  constituents  of 
organic  compounds  are^  as  a  rule,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxyeen,  and 
nitrogen.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  detected  by  burning  the  com- 
pound in  the  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent,  such  as  oxide  of 
copper.  The  hydrogen  combines  wiu  oxv^en  to  form  water ; 
and  Uie  carbon  to  form  carbonic  add,  which  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  its  action  upon  solution  of  barvta,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  white  precii>itate  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Heated  |with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  a  nitrogenous  substance 
yields  ammonia.  Should  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic  be 
present,  they  can  be  detected  br  igniting  the  substance  with 
(^lustic  potash  and  nitre,  when  tne  corTespondinj^  adds  result 
Having  thus  determined  what  elements  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  compound,  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  percent- 
age quantities  present  The  first  attempts  at  Quantitative 
analysis  were  made  hy  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard ;  and  their  pro- 
cesses have  been  modified  and  improved  by  subsequent  chemists. 
Liebig  especially  has  introduced  many  simplifications,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  analysis  to  the  high  position  it 
now  holds.  An  accurately  weighed  Quantity  of  \&  compound 
to  be  analysed  is  intimately  miud  with  oxide  of  copper  or  other 
strongly  oxidising  aeent  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a 
comrastion  tube  of  hard  German  glass,  which  is  connected 
vrith  potash  bulbs  through  a  U-tube  containing  chloride  of  cal- 
dum.  As  the  compound  is  heated,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
driven  off  and  become  oxkUsed.  The  resulting  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  chloride  of  caldum ;  and  its  quantity  is  measured 
by  the  inciease  in  weight  of  the  U-tube.  The  carbonic  add 
combines  with  the  potaSi  to  form  the  carbonate^  and  its  quantity 
is  obtained  similany.  The  process  is  continued  till  no  more 
gas  passes  over ;  the  different  portions  of  the  apparatus  are  then 
weighed,  and  the  quantities  or  carbon  and  hydrogen  obtained. 
Should  the  compound  only  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  found  by  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  substance.  The  devdopment  of  accurate 
methods  of  quantitative  analysis  has,  by  making  chemistry  an 
exact  science,  led  to  the  great  progress  of  recent  years— a  pro- 
gress most  marked  among  organic  substances. 

Organic  Ohcm'iatrv,  m  its  original  signification,  was  that 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treated  of  subsUnoes  derived  firom 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  This  definition  is  now,  however, 
unsatisfactoiy,  since  many  of  the  compounds  are  derived  from 
other  sources  than  orgamc  tissues,  and  can  be  formed  syntheti- 
cally by  the  chemist  At  present  O.  C  is  conveniently  defined 
as  tne  '  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds.'  As  a  general  rule 
organic  compounds  are  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  combined  in  various  proportions.  A  large  and  most 
important  group  of  compounds  is  the  hydro-caibon  group  (see 
Hydbo-Ca&bons),  eadi  member  of  which  contains  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion  as  water.    It 
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embraces  the  sugars,  starch,  gum,  inoUn,  cellulose,  which  are 
described  tmder  their  respective  headings.  The  fermentation  of 
these  in  presence  of  organic  matters  results  in  the  formation  of 
alcohols,  and  introduces  us  to  a  wide  field  of  chemical  research, 
embracing  the  alcohols,  aldehyds,  ethers,  and  their  derivatives. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  other  important 
groups  of  compounds — such  as  the  fats  and  oils,  the  soaps,  the 
organic  acids,  succinic,  malic,  tartaric,  citric,  benzoic,  &c.,  and 
the  interesting  series  of  cyanogen  compounds.  The  compounds 
of  ammonia,  and  the  closely-aUied  subject  of  organic  bases,  also 
merit  notice.  These  organic  bases  are  combinations  of  molecules 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  salts  exactly  like  hydrated 
bases  or  metallic  oxides.  They  are  also  known  as  alkaloids, 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Many 
poisons  and  drugs,  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  atropia,  nicotine, 
conia,  &c.,  owe  their  action  to  the  alkaloids  contamed  in  them. 
Chemically,  these  organic  bases  may  be  considered  as  ammonia, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  has  been  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by 
organic  radicals.  Trimethylamine,  a  base  occurring  in  herring 
brine,  is  an  example,  and  has  a  formula  N(CH3)s. 

Org^anlc  Radicals  are  combinations  of  several  elements, 
which  in  organic  compounds  play  the  same  part  as  the  simple 
elements  in  inorganic  compounds.  The  non-metallic  elements, 
chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  &c.,  have  their  organic  representatives 
in  cyanogen,  acetyl,  formyl,  &c  ;  while  hydrogen  and  the  metals 
have  theirs  in  ethyl,  methyl,  amyl,  phenyl,  &c.  Certain  of  these 
O.  R.  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  the  majority  only 
exist  in  their  compounds.  A  single  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  compounds  are  formed  will  suffice.  The  compounds 
of  potassium  may  be  compared  with  those  of  ethyl,  which  has 
the  composition  ci-Hj.  K3O  corresponds  to  (CjH5)20  or  ether ; 
KOH  to  CHjOH  or  alcohol;  KHSO4  to  CjlIaHSO*  or  sul- 
phurinic  acid. 

Orgaa'io  Struc'ture  and  Or'ganised  Bodies.      See 

Organisation. 

Organic  Sub'stances,  in  Chemistry,  were  ori^ally  those 
compounds  which  are  obtained  from  vegetable  or  animal  matter, 
and  upon  which  the  physical  operations  of  life  depend.  Now, 
however,  this  definition  is  too  limited  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  organic  and  in- 
organic  chemistry.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  rule  that  organic  substances  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  combined  in 
various  proportions.  Many  of  these  substances,  at  first  only 
obtainable  from  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  can  now  be  formed 
synthetically  by  the  chemist. 

Organisa'tion,  a  name  given  to  the  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  animals  and  plants  in  virtue  of  which  living  beings  have  a 
number  of  organs  ox  parts  related  to  each  other  in  structure  or 
functions.  The  possession  of  such  parts  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  O.  It  is  the  possession  of  dissimilar  structures  or 
parts  which  sharply  distin^ishes  organic  or  living  from  inorganic 
or  lifeless  bodies.  Dissimilarity  or  heterogeneousness  in  structure 
is  as  striking  a  characteristic  of  organic  bodies  as  similarity  of 
particles  or  homogencousness  is  of  inorganic  things^  The  posses- 
sion of  life  and  the  play  of  vital  acts  relates  the  different  organs 
of  a  living  body  in  their  working,  and  evolves  a  harmonious 
whole  out  of  the  dissimilar  materials  of  which  the  organised 
being  consists. 

In  the  eaflier  definitions  which  were  framed  regarding  the 
nature  of  *  life,*  that  mysterious  force  was  said  to  be  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  O.  That  this  mechanical  method  of  deter- 
mining what  are  living  beings  is  erroneous,  may  be  seen  if  we 
consider  that  there  are  many  organisms  which  live  perfectly  as 
regards  themselves,  and  which  nevertheless  do  not  show  the 
slightest  traces  of  O.  An  Amoeba  (q.  v.)  or  a  Foraminifer 
(q.  V.)  are  simply  specks  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  all  structure 
or  O.,  yet  eacn  not  only  lives,  but  the  latter  even  manufactures 
an  elaborate  shell.  Thus  O.  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
life.  Animals  and  plants  live,  not  because  they  are  organised ; 
they  are  organised  because  they  live. 

Or'ganisin,  the  term  used  to  denote  the  collective  structure 
which  belongs  to  a  living  being.  Any  animal  or  plant  of  what- 
ever rank,  and  whether  of  simple  or  compound  nature  is  an  O. 
See  Organisation. 
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Organis'ta,  a  genus  of  Insessorial  birds  of  small  size,  in- 
habiting South  America,  and  represented  amongst  others  by  the 
Trogolodytes  Uucophrys^  a  Peruvian  O.  These  birds  derive  iheir 
popular  name  from  the  clear  musical  nature  of  their  song-notes. 

Orga'no-xnetalllc  Bodies,  in  Chemistry,  are  an  interest- 
ing group  of  substances,  in  which  an  organic  radical  is  directly 
united  with  a  metal  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen.  Or- 
ganic salts,  with  metallic  oxides  as  bases,  such  as  the  metiliic 
acetates,  are  therefore  not  included.  The  members  of  the  series 
are  moulded  on  the  type  of  the  chlorides — the  organic  radial 
replacing  the  chlorine.  The  corresponding  formulae  of  the  two 
series,  the  organic  and  the  inorgamc,  are  exactly  similar— one 
molecule  of  such  radicals  as  ethyl,  methyl,  amyl,  &c.,  rephcin; 
each  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
tin,  zinc,  magnesium,  &c.  The  characteristic  property  of  maay 
of  these  remarkable  substances,  especially  when  the  metal  is 
highly  electro-positive,  is  their  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen— 
so  powerful  in  certain  cases  as  to  result  in  spontaneoos  combos- 
tion. 

Or'gan  Points  or  Pe'dal  Points.  In  some  passages  o( 
music  for  the  organ,  frequently  towards  the  end  of  fugues,  the 
tonic  or  dominant  is  sustained  through  various  changing  of  har> 
mony,  constituting  a  pedal  bass.  The  parts  proceed  c^uite  inde- 
pendently of  the  ^dai  sustained  note,  the  changes  being  taken 
on  the  manuals. 

Origan  Positive,  a  small  organ  without  pedals. 

Organzine,  a  variety  of  thrown  silk.  Reel  threads  of  sil^ 
twisted  are  called  singles^  and  two  or  more  of  these  singles 
twisted  together  in  a  contrary  direction  constitute  0. 

Or'geat  (Fr.  from  orge^  Lat.  hordeum,  *  barley  *),  a  pleasant 
beverage  made  from  barley-water  and  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water. 
It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  restaurants  of  Bdgium  and  Fiance. 

Or'gies  (Gr.  orgiai^  probably  from  the  same  root  as  irgn, 
'  work ')  were,  among  the  Greeks,  sacrifices  accompanied  t^  ce^ 
tain  secret  rites,  as  in  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleasis,  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  of  the  Cabiri.  These  were  often  marked  bv  drunken 
revelry,  for  which  the  modern  word  *  orgy '  has  become  a 
synonym. 

Orgues  (Fr.,  from  Lat  organum,  in  Suetonius,  'a  machine'), 
in  military  art,  long  pieces  of  timber,  pomted  and  shod  with 
iron,  suspended  over  a  gateway  ready  to  descend  to  dose  iL  lo 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  a  madiine — ^the  precursor  of  the 
modem  mitrai/ieuse^omposed  of  a  large  number  of  guns  bonnd 
together,  which  could  be  fired  simultaneously  or  one  by  ooe, 
was  termed  an  O. 

(yriel  (Low  Lat.  oriolunty  variously  regarded  as  a  diminntiTe 
of  os^  *  a  mouth,'  or  area)^  in  architecture,  denotes  a  projectioc 
from  or  recess  within  a  building,  as  a  penthouse,  minstrels> 
gallery,  closet,  bower,  &c  The  modem  term  *0.  window' 
corresponds  to  the  Bay  Window  (q.  v.)  of  ancient  writers,  in<i 
Scott  IS  therefore  wrong  in  applying  it  to  the  east  window  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey. 

(yriel  Ooll'ege,  Oz'ford,  was  founded  in  1326  by  Edward 
II.,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  almoner,  Adam  de  Brome,  for  1 
provost  and  ten  fellows.  By  17  and  18  Vict  c  81,  the  presot 
foundation  consists  of  a  provost,  17  fellows  (including  the 
Regius  Professor  of  modem  history),  10  scholars,  18  exhibi* 
tioners,  and  2  Bible  clerks.  The  10  scholarships,  and  4  of  the 
exhibitions  (called  the  Exhibitions  of  Adam  de  Brome)  sre 
tenable  for  five  years,  and  are  of  an  annual  value  of  jf&x  0* 
C.  presents  to  fourteen  livines,  and  in  1876  had  227  mcobes 
of  convocation,  83  undergraduateSp  and  434  members  on  the 
books. 

O'riental  Alabas'ter.    See  Onyx  Ma&bli. 

Orienta'tion,  in  Archaeology,  the  eastward  pwitioD  of  t^ 
chancel  end  of  a  church,  so  that  the  worshippers  mieht  bet  the 
quarter  whence  they  looked  for  the  seccmd  advent  of  Christ. 

Qr'iflamme  (from  Lat  aureflamma^  '  a  flame  d^  ')>  ^ 
great  national  standard  of  France,  only  nnlnrled  00  inportan: 
occasions.    It  was  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St  Deiii%  ob^ 
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(he  protection  of  the  Counts  of  Vexin.  When  the  lands  of  Venn 
were  aaotted  to  the  Crown  bv  Philip  L  the  banner  changed 
haads  alsa  Some  say  it  was  lost  at  Apincourt,  others  that  it 
bit  tppeatfed  on  the  batUe-field  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 

Origan,  the  greatest  of  the  Alexandrian  divines,  was  bom  in 
1S5  A.D.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  first  under  his 
&ther  Leontdas,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom when  O.  was  seventeen  years  of  age  (202),  and  then 
aodcr  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  head  of  the  Catechetical 
school,  and  the  pagan  philosopher  Ammonius  Saccas.  Such 
were  his  learning,  piety,  and  industry,  that  at  the  age  of 
d^teea  he  was  appointed  by  the  Patriarch  Demetrius  successor 
to  Oement,  in  which  office  he  earned  a  great  reputation.  Owing 
to  the  peisecntion  under  Caracalla,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Csesarea 
(215),  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction.  On  a  sub- 
icqnent  visit  to  Caesarea  (228),  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by 
the  bithops  of  Csesarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  have  given 
ofoce  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  in  230  summoned 
two  ooQudls  on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which  banished  O.  from 
Alciandria,  and  the  second  deposed  him  (232)  from  his  sacred 
office.  O.  now  retired  to  Csesarea,  where  he  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  presbyter,  giving  public  instruction,  and  writing  expo- 
Btiou  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  twice  invited  to  councils  held 
is  Arabia  a^nst  heretics,  both  of  whom  (Berrllus  of  Bostra, 
244,  Arabia,  248)  he  convicted  of  their  errors.  6.  escaped  from 
the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian  by  fleeing  to  Caesarea 
10  Csppadoda,  but  in  the  Decian  persecution  he  suffered  so 
much  ill-usage  in  Tyre  that  he  died  tnere  soon  after  (254).  The 
writiiigB  of  O.  were  very  numerous,  the  principal  being  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture^  which  were  the  moael  and  source  for  all 
soecceding  Greek  commentators,  but  most  of  which  are  unfor- 
tmitely  lost  They  were  in  the  threefold  form  of  Homilies, 
or  popular  lectures,  Commentaries,  and  Scholia^  or  short  notes, 
spcmlly  intended  for  the  learned.  He  wrote  also  eight  books 
■{linit  CcJnis  in  defence  of  Christianity,  still  extant;  four 
on  Fint  Principles,  only  extant  in  a  Latin  translation;  a 
Henpia  (q.  v.)  and  Tetrapla,  or  editions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
00  which  he  laboured  for  twenty-eight  years,  but  of  which  only 
fiagmcnts  remain  ;  ten  books,  entitled  Stromats^  which  are  lost, 
besdes  epistles,  tracts,  &c.  In  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism  the 
chief  merit  of  O.  lay  in  reforming  the  Alexandrian  system  of 
iaterpretation,  which  was  Uie  allegorical  pushed  to  extreme,  by 
latrodncing  a  more  accurate  distinction  between  the  UUraly  the 
mra/,  and  the  mystical  sense.  When  O.  was  deposed  bjr  the 
Council  of  Alexandria,  he  was  charged  with  heretical  opinions, 
as  well  as  nncanonical  conduct,  and  his  heretical  opinions  were 
afterwards  refuted  hj  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  But  his  writings 
were  so  much  corrupted,  and  so  many  of  them  are  lost,  that  it 
is  difBcnlt  to  tdl  how  far  the  opinions  fathered  upon  him  were 
actniUy  ht&  Tlie  following  are  the  chief  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
which  may  with  probability  be  ascribed  to  him,  as  being  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  generally : — (i)  The  pre- 
acot  world  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  senes,  extending  both  before 
and  after  it.  (2)  It  was  created  to  be  the  dwelTing-place  of 
6dleQ  mtellectnal  beings  (angels,  stars,  men,  and  demons),  who 
were  all  aeated  alike  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  may  all 
reffisi  their  lost  estate ;  the  punishment  of  the  condemned,  even 
of  Satan  himself,  not  being  eternal.  (3)  The  Logos,  as  a  ray  of 
the  Divine  glory,  was  begotten  from  all  eternity,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost,  like  all  other  things,  was  created  by  the  Son.  (4)  Souls 
tt  tbe  Resurrection  would  not  resume  the  gross,  material  body, 
bat  one  of  fine,  incorruptible  texture.  The  best  edition  of  O.'s 
works  is  that  by  Lommatach  (25  vols.  BerL  1831-48).  See 
Redepenningfs  OrigeHis:  Eim  DarsUJlung  seines  Lebens  und 
seiner  Lekrt  (Bonn,  1841),  Gieseler's  Leh^.  der  Kirckengesch. 
(Eng.  trans.  185O,  Davidson's  Sacred Hermemutics  (Edin.  1843). 
There  is  an  En^ish  translation  of  O.  in  the  AnU^Nicene  Library 
(2  Tols.  Edin.  1870). 

Orig^laal  Sin  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean,  or  it  is  made 
to  include,  all  the  subjective  evil  consequences  of  the  Fall  (q.  v.), 
ittmely,  "the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sm,'  'the  loss  of  original 
nghteouBiess,'  and  *  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature.'  But 
properly  by  O.  S.  is  meant  the  third  of  these  particulars  only, 
Bwoely,  *  the  inherent  corruption  in  which  all  men  since  the  Fall 
sit  boim,'  which  is  called  O.  S.  by  theologians  because  (i)  <  it  is 
tnUy  of  the  nature  of  sin,'  (a)  'it  flows  from  our  first  parents  as 
the  oc^  of  oar  race,'  (3)  'it  is  the  origin  of  all  other  sins,'  and 
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(4) '  it  is  in  its  nature  distinct  from  actual  sins.'  The  conceptions 
and  definitions  of  the  nature  of  Sin  (q.  v.)  which  prevailed  m  the 
primitive  Church  were  very  indefinite.  Accordmg  to  the  dua- 
listic  theory  of  numy  of  the  heretical  sects,  sin  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  contact  with  evU  matter.  Orthodox 
theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  as  a  voluntary  diso- 
bedience of  God,  and  in  relation  to  the  Fall  the  sinful  acts  of 
evei^  individual  appeared  to  them  rather  a  volutitary  repetition 
of  the  first  sin  than  a  necessary  consequence  of  it  Man  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  tempter  that  Adam  did  before  the 
Fall.  The  first  to  use  the  phrase  O.  S.  was  TertuUian  (q.  v.), 
who  taught  that  '  the  soul  propagates  itself,  with  all  iu  defects 
and  faults,  as  matter  is  propagated.'  According  to  Origen  (q.  v.) 
the  soul  was  stained  With  sin  in  a  former  state,  and  thus  enters 
the  world  in  a  sinful  condition,  while  physical  generation  is  in 
itself  a  sinful  act  (an  idea  which  belongs  to  dualism).  It  was  in 
the  controversy  with  Pelagius  (q.  v.),  however,  in  the  5th  &,  that 
the  doctrine  of  O.  S.  was  first  strictly  defined  by  Augustine 
(q.  v.).  According  to  the  former,  every  human  being  is  a  moral 
agent^  complete  in  himself,  and  separate  from  all  others,  and 
hence  there  could  be  no  other  connection  between  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity  than  a  voluntary  imitation  of 
a  bad  example.  In  opposition  to  Uiis,  Augustine  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  '  as  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  they  are  justly 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  because  of  this  hereditary  sin 
and  guilt  of  sin.'  In  later  times,  the  theologians  of  the  Eastern 
Church  generally,  while  admitting  a  deterioration  of  the  moral 
power  otman,  retained  the  earlier  notions  regarding  the  freedom 
of  his  will.  In  the  Western  Church,  almost  all  the  Schoolmen 
(q.  V.)  followed  Augustine,  although  with  various  modifications 
ot  his  doctrine.  Ilie  Mystics  (q.  v.)  in  general  spoke  of  the 
entire  depravity  of '  the  old  man,'  and  the  evangelical  theologians 
regarded  all  as  corrupted  by  O.  S.,  while  making  a  difference 
between  accountability  for  it  and  for  actual  transgressions.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  as  developed  among  the  Protestants 
was  strictly  Augustinian :  'The  Fall  of^man  was  an  act  by  which 
his  imnost  nature  was  corrupted,  his  original  righteousness 
changed  into  absolute  depravity,  and  whose  consequences  have 
so  affected  his  descendants  as  to  expose  them,  in  their  natural 
condition,  to  the  Divine  wrath,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  free 
performance  of  anything  that  is  truly  good.'  According  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  theology  '  the  Fall  caused  only  the  loss  of  the 
Divine  gif^  the  luitural  consequence  of  which  is  man's  imperfec* 
tion  and  infirmity.'  The  doctrine  of  the  Arminians  (q.  v.)  was, 
(i)  That  the  corruption  of  nature  which  all  men  derive  from 
Adam  is  not  of  the  nature  of  sin ; '  and  (2)  '  That  man  by  the 
Fall  has  not  lost  his  ability  for  good.'  The  doctrine  of  the  Sod- 
nians  (q.  v.)  was  as  nearly  as  possible  Semi-Pelagianism  (q.  v.). 
See  Hodge's  Systematic  Tluolosy  (Edinbw  1873),  Hagenbach's 
Lehrhuh  d,  Dogmengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1847). 

Ozihaela,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  16  miles 
N.  of  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  huerta  con- 
taining palm,  orange,  citron,  almond,  pomegranate,  and  mul- 
berry trees,  has  a  cathedral,  four  chuitdies,  twelve  monasteries, 
three  libraries,  and  a  theatre.  The  people  cultivate  fruit  and 
silkworms,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  hats,  soap,  and  saltpetre. 
A  great  fair  is  held  annuallvon  the  6th  of  August  O.,  the 
Roman  Oredis,  named  by  the  Goths  Auriola,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  in  712,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1264  by 
Jago  I.  of  Aragon.     Pop.  16,478. 

Orino'oo,  a  river  of  S.  America,  almost  entirely  within 
Venezuela,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Parime,  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
Brazil,  in  lat  3*  40^  N.  It  bifurcates  150  miles  from  its  source, 
sending  the  Casiquiare  S.S.W.  to  the  Kio  Negro,  and  its  main 
stream  in  a  great  curve  first  N.  W.,  then  N.,  and  finally  W.  to 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  at  the  western  extremity  oi  British 
Guiana,  and  bv  one  large  and  many  smaller  channels,  forming 
a  delta  180  mues  wide.  It  is  said  to  receive  the  waters  of  nearly 
2000  streams ;  of  these^  the  most  important  from  the  W.  are  the 
Guaviari,  Meta,  Apure,  &c.,  from  the  E.  the  Caroni  and  Caura. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  i960  miles,  but  it  is  navigable 
only  to  the  Apure  (q.  v.),  a  distance  of  777  miles.  It  chains 
an  area  of  650,000  sq.  miles.  Above  this  point  it  is  interrupted 
by  cataracts,  those  of  Atures  and  Maypures  being  celebrated  for 
their  romantic  beauty.  In  its  upper  course  the  O.  drains  on  the 
£.  a  richly*wooded  highland  iegion«  and  on  the  W.  the  wide 
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A  a\  llanos  Elretching  lowania  Ihe  Columbian  Andes.  At 
Bolivar,  150  mild  from  its  mouth,  lh«  river  ia  yep  feet  deep  uid 
4  miles  wide. 

ffriole  (Fr.  '  golden  yellow'),  Ihe  name  given  to  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Insistorutl  birds.  The  genua  Oricita!,  to  which 
belong  the  Golden  O.  (0.  galiala), 
'  lhcMangobirdoflndii(0.  *H«fliw) 
and  the  black-headed  Bengal  O. 
( O.  melaiit  (epialus),  a  included  in 
the  Denlirosltal  section  of  the  In- 
se<;sores.  In  this  gemis  the  nostrils 
are  oval-shaped,  and  the  tail  is 
rounded  and  of  moderate  size.  The 
third  and  fourth  quills  are  the  long- 
est.  The  golden  O.  inhabits  the  S. 
of  Euroj.e.  It  is  oomraon  in  Italy, 
attains  a  length  of  10  inches,  and  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  (hence  its 
name),  with  black  on  (he  wings.  It 
subsists  on  insects.  Another  group 
of  birds  so  named  is  included  among 
the  Cenireslral  Insessores,  and  in 
the  family  of  the  Iclirinir,  ot  '  Hang-nesis. '  The  orchard  O., 
or'Bob-o'-Link'  {XanlhornU  variui),  otcan  in  America.  It 
does  p>od  service  by  destroying  large  quantities  of  caterpillars 
in  spnng.  The  male  is  black  above,  and  has  brown  lints 
below  ;  the  female  is  of  a  yellowish-oiive  above.  The  average 
length  is  6  inches.  The  Baltimore  O.  (Yphanlis  Baltimore) 
extends  throughout  N.  America,  and  is  also  found  in  Brazil. 
The  nest  is  pendulous  and  purse-tike.  A  deep  black  colour 
prevails  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  bird,  while  Ihe  under  parts  are 
a  bright  orange.  The  crested  O.  (Cacicm  crislalus)  of  tropical 
America  is  a  third  species,  brown  in  colour,  and  having  a  crest 
on  the  head. 

Ori'on,  a  mighty  Bceolian  hunter,  the  son  of  Hyricus  or 
Poseidon,  according  to  ihe  Greek  myth,  was  so  tall  that  he  over- 
topped the  clouds,  and  could  wade  through  the  deepest  seas. 
For  violence  done  to  i^ro,  a  Chian  maiden,  he  was  blinded  by 
her  father  CEnopion,  but  regained  his  eyesight  by  journeying 
eastward,  so  as  to  meet  the  rays  of  (he  rising  sun.  After  his 
death,  which  was  variously  ascribed  to  the  sling  of  a  scorpion 
and  the  arrows  of  Arlemu,  O.  was  placed  among  the  stan  (Horn. 
Iliad,  xviii.  4S6]. 

Ori'on,  one  of  the  most  biillianl  of  constellations.  It  lies  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  visible  in  northern  latitudes 
during  the  winter  months  as  a  striking  object  above  the  southern 
horizon.  Of  its  seven  principal  stars,  two  (Kigel  and  Betelgeuse) 
are  of  the  liisC  magnitude,  and  three  of  the  others  lie  in  a  straight 
line  forming  the  so-called  belt.  A  little  below  the  belt,  form- 
ing part  of  Ihe  sword-sheath,  is  an  irresolvable  nebula,  one  of 
the  lew  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
in  shape.     See  Nebula. 

OriBB'a,  a  province  of  Bengal,  British  India,  running  down 
S.  almost  from  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Ho<^hly  river  lo  the  Ganjam 
district  of  Madras,  and  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
plateau  of  Central  India.  Area  (including  tribulary  states) 
23,901  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872}  4i3'7,999-  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
afluviat  plain,  bordering  the  sea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
delta  of  three  rivers,  the  Mahannddy,  the  Brahminy,  and  the 
Bytumi ;  and  of  a  hilly  tract  inland,  the  home  nf  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  still  ruled  by  semi-independent  rajahs,  of  whom  those 
of  Morbhunj,  Keonjhur,  and  Dhenkanul  are  the  principal.  It 
is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Cutlack,  containing  the 
capital  cily  of  the  same  name,  Puri,  with  the  town  and  temple 
of  Ju^ernauth,  and  Balasnre.  The  staple,  and  Indeed  only, 
crop  is  rice  ;  the  complete  failure  of  which  caused  the  terrible 
famine  of  1865-66,  by  which  one-fourth  of  Ihe  total  population 
is  known  to  have  been  swept  away.  Canals  both  for  irrigation 
and  navigation  have  now  been  constructed  (see  OrisSa  Canals), 
and  the  ports  on  Ihe  sea-board  have  also  been  greatly  im- 
proved. In  1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to  ^347,000 ;  Ihe 
eiports,  chiefly  rice,  to  ^£317,000.  The  harbours  are  False 
Point  and  Chandbally.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  by  land  with 
Madras  and  Bengal.  The  manufactures  are  insignificani,  exocpt- 
ing  (alt  Another  valuable  product  is  huUding-sIone.  The 
Inhabitanta,  called  Ooriyas,  use  a  peculiar  dialect  derived  from 


the  Sanskrit,  which  is  cognate  to  Bengali  and  HindL  Tht; 
emigrate  to  Calcutta  as  palanquin-beaten,  domestic  Knuls, 
and  gardeners.  In  1875-76  the  total  revenue  was  j^3i9,ooo,  ot 
which  one-half  eame  from  land  and  one-third  fmn  aXu  Tlu 
land  settlement  differs  from  that  of  Bengal,  in  being  &ied  lor 
terms  of  thirty  years  instead  of  permanent ;  the  riyhti  of  ihe 
cultivators  also  are  better  secored. 

T^e  province  has  always  enjoyed  an  isolated  bistny  o(  ili 
own.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  wu  1 
Buddhist  kin[;dom ;  and  the  Buddhist  caves  and  sculpUiics  in 
O.  are  thoiiglit  lo  be  the  earliest  monuments  of  Ihai  Tclijioo 
in  India.  Then  followed  two  dynasties  of  Hindus,  uccb- 
sively  woishippers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  the  latter  o(  vhidj 
founded  and  endowed  Ihe  world -renowned  temple  of  \v^\- 
nauth  (q.v.).  In  those  days  ihe  limits  of  the  province  ni 
extended  N.  to  the  Ilooghly,  and  S.  to  the  Godaveiy  Ritei. 
In  1559  occurred  ihe  Mohammedan  conquest ;  but  the  desnod- 
ant  of  Ihe  last  Hindu  king  is  Hill  liiolar  Rajah  of  Koonlah,  ud 
hereditary  sweeper  to  Vishno  Or  Ju^cmaath,  The  Mihulli 
marauders  obtained  possession  in  1751,  and  oider  was  no: 
restored  till  1S03,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  pui- 
suance  of  the  general  scheme  by  which  the  Mahralla  poiia 
throughout  the  peninsula  was  overthrown  by  the  Maquis  0: 
Wellesley.  See  Oriisa,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  (i  vols.  iSyj), 
and  Rajendralala  Mitra's  AtUiquilia  of  O.,  vol.  L,  pubiislinl 
under  tbe  order  of  the  Government  of  India  (Calcalli  uij 
London,  187  s). 

Orisaa  Canala.  The  husbanding  and  distribiiion  r>(  ±! 
water-supply  of  Orissa  (q.  v.)  was  first  commenced  in  llioi  br 
the  East  Indian  Irrigation  Company.  In  1S6S,  alter  the  eisi 
famine,  the  uncompleted  works  were  taken  over  by  GovemcKnL 
The  main  canals  are  four  in  number,  and  are  intcndeil  both  lot 
navigation  and  for  the  irrigation  of  one  and  a  hall  niillioa  loo. 
Up  to  March  1876  a  lolal  of  j£t, 657,566  had  been  expended  00 
capital  account.  The  retnms  in  that  year  were  only  ^£4549,  •&< 
the  af^egate  deRcit,  inclusive  of  interest,  was  nearly  hall  a  milliin 
sterling.  The  truth  is  that  the  cultivators  of  Oiisia  arc  costent 
with  the  local  rainfall  in  nineteen  yeara  out  of  twenty,  and  lefose 
lo  lake  and  pay  for  the  canal  water  which  the;  do  not  vinL 

Oriata'so,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  pn>- 
vince  of  CagliaH,  in  a  fertile  plain  {'  Campidano ')  on  Uu  nrn 
Tirso,  3  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  O.,  and  61  N.N.W.  of  Csjlon 
by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  several  chnirbu 
and  monasteries,  and  a  cathedral  of  Ihe  17th  c  vidi  a  [Rii 
belfiy.  O.  carries  on  maritime  trade  and  tunny  GsbiiW.  ini 
manufactures  earthen  vessels  for  waicr,  wine,  and  oil,  lad  n»o 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Etruscan.     Pop.  (1874)  6996. 

Oriza'ba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  slate  of  Veia  Cni,  lie  » 
a  fertile  valley  S.E.  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  70  o'i'* 
from  the  seaport  of  Vera  Cruz  by  rail.  The  climate  is  Bsm'-, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  iacuUixi 
and  Sax  spinning,  and  carry  OQ  a  considerable  trade  willi  Vtn 
Crui.  Round  Ihe  town  are  plantations  of  lugar-caDe,  uAntta, 
rice,  and  coffee.    Pop.  37,695. 

The  M/fflBo  of  O.  also  called  Pic  de  O.,  and  voIcaDO  of  Sio 
Andres  (Mex.  Citlaltepetl],  is  in  height  and  form  the  gnndsL 
mountain  in  N.  America.  It  reaches  (according  to  Fermlu 
elevation  of  17,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ud  vii 
ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1S48  by  two  Ameiicu  cdcm, 
Reynolds  and  Maynard.     'DielasterupT* 
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visible  of  its  former  devastations.  The  snow  line  ii  t4,oa4ln(. 
the  highest  past  14,416  feet,  and  the  limit  of  tree  growth  H.t"' 
feet.  The  highest  inhabited  place,  Rancho  Jatale,  is  n^oc^lw 
above  the  sea.  ' 

Ork'ne?  lalanda  (OU  None,  Orht-fyjar,  'lal  isUnJi'fc' 


t  of  which  in 


Snip  of  sixty-seven  islands  (only  twenly-nj 
bited),  lying  N.N.R  of  the  countv  of  Ci ,  -- 

separated  by  the  Pentland  Firtli  (6  to  13  miles  wJJel,  «i« 


luntv  of  CailhneM,  ftom  wbid| 


igethe'r  with  the'  Shetland  Islands  (q.  v.)  forming  one  CDoalT. 
represented  in  Parliament  by  one  member.  Area,  610  1; 
mdei;  pop.  (1871)  31,374.  The  chief  islands,  Fonwni  « 
Mainland  (the  largest).  Hoy,  Sonth  Rooaldshay,  Ro»»J.  >■'?• 
inshay,  Slronsay,  Westray,  Papa  Westray.  Eday,  Sandir,  »« 
North  RonaJdsliay,  are  of  inefrutar  fona  and  much  indeniri  '■*' 
surface  is  generally  level  and  low.     Much  o — '-"  "* 
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vtfte^  espectaUTin  the  W.»  where  the  hills  culminate  in  the  Ward 
of  Hoy,  i$55  feet  his^  The  formations  are  Old  Red  Sand- 
stooe,  interspersed  wim  basalt,  and  overlaid  in  many  places  with 
bonlder-dMr  containing  striated  pebbles.  Glacial  markings 
ibooiid.  In  the  sandstone  fossil  fish,  and  in  the  peat>mosses 
cubonised  fossiU^  have  been  found  in  great  quantity.  The  soil 
'^  diicfly  day  and  sand,  intermixed  with  pc^t  and  shell-marL 
Hiere  is  little  wood,  and  till  recent  times  agriculture  was  much 
nedected.  In  1876  there  were  in  O.  I.  35i8oi  acres  in  oats 
ana  barley,  16,301  in  green  crops,  24,018  in  grasses  under 
icUtioo,  19,146  permanent  pasture,  and  1014  bare  fallow 
or  ancropped  arable  land.  In  the  same  year  the  horses 
nsmberec!  5697,  cattle  26,156,  sheep  30,048,  and  pigs  4687. 
In  1877-78  the  valued  rent  was  ;f  62,979.  The  climate,  gene- 
nOy  moist,  is  mild  for  that  latitude,  but  in  winter  severe 
itonns  are  fineqnent  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
■boat  46*  F.,  and  the  rainfall  from  28  to  37  inches.  Herring, 
cod,  and  lobster  fishing,  rabbiting,  fowling,  distilling,  the 
mtmifarture  of  straw-plait,  and  the  rearing  of  poultry  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  people.  100,000  lobsters  are  shipped 
to  London  every  year,  and  20^000  gallons  of  spirits  are 
tnnnslly  produced  at  Kirkwall  (q.  v.),  the  county  town,  at 
vbose  port  there  entered  in  1876,  1589  vessels  of  114,142 
torn,  and  cleared  1547  of  112,441  tons.  Stromness,  on  the 
&W.  coast  of  Mainland,  12  miles  from  Kirkwall,  is  a  sub- 
port  to  the  latter.  Between  these  towns  are  the  prehistoric 
'Htnding  stones  of  Stennis.'  Cromlechs,  tumuli,  and  'Picts' 
houses  *  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Orkney.  The  original 
iahabitants  belonged  to  the  Britanno-Celtic  family;  but  as 
eiily  as  the  8th  c.  the  Northmen  (q.  v.)  bqnm  to  settle  there, 
and  giadnally  the  Celtic  population  was  emiced,  and  a  purely 
Scridinaviaxi  race  took  its  place.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
Hsnld  Haarfager  (q.  v.)  subdued  the  Vikings  who  had  settled 
there,  and  firom  875,  when  Einar,  son  of  Ragnvald,  Jarl  of  Mori, 
wu  made  Jarl  of  Orkney,  both  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
owed  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Norway.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  the  I  ith  c.,  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  conquest  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  by  the  Jarl  of  Orkney,  Malcolm  II. 
of  Scotland  recognised  his  authonty.  In  1355,  Orkney  passed 
fcv  the  female  line  to  the  house  of  Sinclair,  who  transferred  their 
afiegisnoe  to  Uie  king  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  finally  handed 
over  to  James  III.  in  1469  as  the  dowry  of  his  bride,  Margrete, 
daughter  of  Christiem  L  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  Ever  since 
Orkney  has  been  subject  to  the  Scottish  crown  there  has  been  a 
Lowland-Scotch  or  Germanic  admixture  in  the  population,  and 
the  langnage  is  now  eveijwhere  English,  yet  m  form  and 
Ceatves  the  Orcadians  distmctly  retain  the  traces  of  their  Scan- 
dinsvian  origin. 

Oiie  (Fr.,  from  Lat  omia^  a  diminntive  of  am,  'an  edee'), 
ia  Heraldry,  a  snbordinary,  composed  of  a  double  line,  at  about 
a  fifth  port  from  the  edge  c^  the  shield.  It  looks  like  a  narrow 
border  of  a  small  shield  charged  upon  the  field  of  a  larger  one, 
sod  is  lometimes  called  an  '  inescntcheon  voided.' 

Oldtfuis,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Louet,  lies  in  a  richly  cultivated  pUun  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lure,  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  this  streanr  s  course,  and  is 
connected  with  the  suburb,  St  Marceau,  which  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  xiver,  by  a  bridge  of  9  arches  and  364  yards  in 
length.  It  is  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  The  older 
psit  of  the  town  has  narrow  streets  and  ancient  houses,  display- 
ing fine  examples  in  various  styles  of  wooden  architecture.  The 
Rae  Tabonrg  in  particular  preserves  all  the  main  features  of  a 
street  of  the  15th  or  i6th  c  In  this  ouarter  are  the  houses  of 
Jeuue  Dare  and  Agnes  Sord ;  to  the  first  of  whom  three  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
upper  part  of  O.  is  built  in  modem  style.  The  finest  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral  of  Ste.  Croix  (1601-1790),  the  churches  of  St 
Aignan  and  St  Ewerte,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Prefecture, 
on  the  Hdtel-Dien.  O.  has  also  an  ardueoloeical  museum, 
nth  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  library  which  indudes  valuable 
MSS.,  and  a  picture  gallery  containing  500  works.  The  principal 
ttsanfiutniei  are  woollen  and  cotton  stufis,  vinegar,  oils,  wax, 
leather,  chfmirah,  coloun,  &c.  Pop.  (1872)  48,976.  O.,  which 
eiiMed  before  the  Roman  invasion  under  the  name  of  Genabum, 
became  under  Roman  rule  one  of  the  most  iinportant  cities  of 
GaaL  It  owes  Its  name  AunHamum  (of  which  O.  is  the  modern 
fonn)  to  the  Emperor  Anrelian,  who  greatly  embellished  the 
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town.  Later,  O.  became  the  capital  of  a  Merovingian  kingdom, 
and  was  united  with  France  unaer  Hugo  Capet  In  14:^  the 
town  was  delivered  from  the  siege  of  the  English  by  Joan  of 
Arc,  hence  called  also  the  Maid  of  O.  During  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  possession  of  this  place  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Loire  became  of  great  strategical  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Germans  under  General  von  Tann  on  the  loth  October 
1870,  reoccupied  by  the  French  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  9th  November,  and  again  taken  by  the  Germans 
under  the  Grandduke  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  4th  December, 
when  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  sd  Army  Corps. 

Orleans,  the  name  borne  by  several  branches  of  the  Houses 
of  Valois  (q.  v.)  and  Bourbon  (q.  v.).  The  only  noteworthy 
members  in  earlier  times  were  (i)  I^uis  Duo  d'O.,  bom 
in  1371,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  His  murder  by  Raoul 
d'Octonville,  a  follower  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  (November  26,  1407),  brought  on  the 
furious  strife  between  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians,  whidi 
threw  France  into  the  hands  of  Henry  V.  of  England.  A  natural 
son  of  this  Louis  was  the  famous  Jean  Comte  d'O.,  better 
known  as  the  '  Bastard  of  O.,'  and  founder  of  the  house  of 
Dunois  and  Longueville. — (2)  Oharles  Doc  d*0.,  lawful  son 
and  heir  of  Louis,  bom  at  Paris,  26th  May  1391,  became  the 
head  of  the  party  against  Burgundy  and  England,  but  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bsttle  of  Agiocourt  (141 5), 
and  did  not  regain  his  freedom  till  1439.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Blois,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the  muse.  He  died  4th  January 
1465.  The  best  edition  of  his  admirable  verses  is  that  oy  Gui- 
chard  and  Champollion  (Par.  1842).  By  his  third  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Kleve,  he  had  a  son  who  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  as  Louis  XII.,  when  the  dukedom  of  O.  reverted  to  the 
crown. — (3^  The  next  conspicuous  man  who  bore  this  title  was 
GkMton  Sean  Baptista  de  France,  younger  son  of  Henri 
IV.,  who  was  bom  on  April  25,  1608,  at  Fontainebleau.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  (1626)  he  be- 
came possessor  of  immense  wealth  and  the  Duchy  of  O.,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  had  offered  the  strongest  objections  to  the  plan, 
which  was  devised  by  his  mother  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In 
1627,  ^  v^®  being  dead,  he  wished  to  marry  Maria  of  Gon- 
zagna,  and  on  being  hindered,  openly  declared  himself  an  enemy 
of  the  Cardinal.  Having  fled  to  Lorraine,  he  married  a  sister  of 
Charles  IV.,  declared  war  against  Richelieu,  but  was  driven 
into  exile  at  Brussels.  Thence  he  issued  with  a  following  of 
2000  adventurers,  who  scoured  the  country  as  Hur  as  Languedoc ; 
but  at  Castelnaudary,  through  his  own  cowardice,  he  received 
a  final  check,  and  signed  a  treaty  engaging  himself '  to  respect 
all  the  King's  Ministers,  and  particularly  the  Cardinal'  No 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  the  French  Court  than  he  b^;an  to 
plot  against  Richelieu's  life,  his  intrigue  only  being  stopped  by 
tiis  exue  to  Blois  (1642).  Recalled  during  the  youth  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Spanish  campaipis  of  1644,  164$,  and  1646^  he 
did  something  to  re-establish  his  reputation.  During  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  played  the  pitiable  part  of  a  trimmer,  and  was 
ultimately  sent  baoc  to  Blois^  idiere  he  died  in  confinement  on 
2d  February  166a  See  Sismondt's  Hisiohr§  da  Frun^au^  vols, 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  Kitchin's  History  of  firanctiy^Au  i. 
and  ii  1873-77). 

(4)  The  present  house  of  O.  springs  from  Sliilippe  L,  bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  bom  21st  September  i64aand 
died  9th  June  1702.  He  was  succeeded  (5)  by  his  son,  jPhi- 
lippe  XjL,  Duo  d'O.,  who  was  bom  at  saint-Cloud,  2d 
August  1674,  educated  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
AbM  Dubois,  took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  and  made  his 
first  militaiT  appeamnce  at  Mons.  In  January  1692  he 
married  Mile,  de  Blois,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  and  in  the  same  and  following  years  he 
served  at  dteinkirk  and  Neerwinden.  By  the  jealousy  of  the 
King  he  was  removed  from  the  army  until  1706^  when  he  com- 
manded with  distincdon  in  Italy,  sjid  in  1707-8  in  Spain,  to 
the  Crown  of  which  he  laid  a  claim,  that  was  succeeded  mp  some 
years  of  odle  from  the  French  Court  On  the  death  of'^Lonis 
XIV.,  O.  became  Regent  of  France,  appointing  (171  J)  a 
Regengr-Council,  which  overthrew  the  terms  of  the  late  King's 
wiul  He  also  elaborated  a  scheme  by  which  the  great  feudal 
houses  should  a^ain  rule  the  country,  and  began  hia  regency  by 
extending  to  religion,  literature,  and  local  estates  a  large  measure 
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of  new  freedom.  But  the  finances  were  in  hopeless  confusion, 
and  O.  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  John  Law,  a  Scotch 
money-changer,  who  developed  a  vast  system  of  paper  issue, 
which  in  1720  broke  down  amidst  general  execration.  Foreign 
afiiairs  were  handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  Dubois,  Snd  O., 
though  a  man  of  good  ability  and  sound  taste,  devoted  himself 
to  a  systematic  career  of  debauchery.  Business  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  as  his  indolence  and  excess  grew  upon  him,  and  he  died 
at  Versailles,  2d  December  1723.  See  Kitchin's  History  of 
France  (vol.  iii.  1877).— (6)  Louia-Philippe  Due  d'O.,  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  St.  Cloud,  April  13, 
1747,  educated  by  the  Comte  de  Pons-Saint-Maurice,  and 
early  developed  a  taste  in  the  direction  of  loose  pleasures. 
In  1769  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre. 
Two  years  later  he  showed  to  what  purpose  he  had  im- 
bibed certain  theories  of  emancipation  from  America  by 
opposing  Maupeou  in  his  arbitrary  formation  of  a  Parliament. 
He  got  a  naval  command  (July  1778),  and  by  his  conduct 
in  action  earned  the  applause  of  the  populace,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whetlier  he  did  not  behave  with  pusillanimity.  At 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  (1787-88)  he  was  chief  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  created  an  O.  party,  and  by  lavish  expenditure  skilfully 
directed  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  people.  In  1789  he  was 
returned  for  the  National  Assembly,  entered  with  zest  into  the 
Democratic  measures  adopted  against  the  Court,  and  in  June 
1 791,  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  seemed  on  the7point  of  obtain- 
ing the  Crown.  He  was  returned  to  the  Convention  (Sept. 
1792),  and  received  the  name  Phihppe  Egalit^  from  the  Com- 
mune. Fearful  that  the  Jacobins  would  avenge  an  opposite 
vote,  he  gave  his  in  favour  of  the  execution  of  the  King.  It  was 
received  with  the  execration  it  deserved,  and  he  was  himself 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  6th  Nov.  1793,  under  the  accusation  of 
aspirmg  to  royalty.  See  Thiers'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
false,  Lamartine's  Histoire  des  Girondins,  and  Kitchin's  History 
of  France  (vol.  iii.  1877).  His  son  Louis-Philippe  was  called  to 
the  throne  in  1830.    See  Louis-Philippe. 

Orleans  Cloth  is  a  plain  woven  fabric  consisting  of  a  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  woof.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  origi- 
nally been  manufactured  at  Orleans. 

Orleans,  Kew.    See  New  Orleans. 

Orlofl^  a  celebrated  Russian  family,  whose  founder,  con- 
demned to  death  in  1689  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Strelitzes,  was  spared  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his  fearless  bearing, 
and  appointed  an  officer  in  the  newly- formed  Guard.  His  son, 
Qrigorij  O.,  governor  of  Novgorod,  had  five  sons,  of  whom 
the  second  and  third,  Gre|orij  and  Alexij,  played  important 
parts.  Grigorij,  Prince  O.,  bom  1734,  came  to  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  succeeded  Poniatowski  in 
the  favour  of  the  Grand-Princess  Catharine.  O.  led  the  revo- 
lution that  set  Catharine  on  the  throne  in  1762,  and  thereafter, 
as  her  declared  favourite,  received  great  honours  and  possessions, 
being  made  general  of  the  artillery,  raised,  with  his  brothers, 
Ivan,  Alexij,  Fedor,  and  Vladimir,  to  the  dignity  of  count,  and 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  in  1772  Prince  of  the 
German  Empire.  He  ruled  Russia  unrestricted ;  and  would 
have  become  the  husband  of  Catharine  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  aristocratic  party  under  Count  Panin.  But  at  length, 
estranged  by  his  proud  and  brutal  manners,  she  forsook  O.  for 
Potemkin,  and  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  the  fallen  favourite  with 
the  gift  of  the  Marble  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  married 
suddenly,  sank  into  insanity,  and  died  in  great  suffering  at 
Moscow,  24th  April  1783.  O.  was  thoughtless,  prodigal,  and 
vain,  yet  clever  and  courageous.  By  Catharine  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bobrinskij  family.— Alexij,  Count  O.-Tches- 
menskij,  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Guard  in  the  revolution 
of  1762,  when  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  Catharine  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  is  said  to  have  strangled  the  deposed  Peter  III. 
Appointed  commander  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipelago, 
he  gained  (1770)  the  great  naval  victory  of  Tchesme  over  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  received  the  surname  *  Tchesmenskij.*  When 
the  Emperor  Paul  ascended  the  throne,  he  called  O.  to  St 
Petersburg  from  Moscow,  whither  he  had  retired  after  Catha- 
rine's death,  but  took  no  further  vengeance  on  him  and  Bara- 
tinski,  the  only  surviving  murderers  of  his  father,  than  to  make 
them  bear  the  pall  at*the  solemn  removal  of  Peter's  corpse  from 
the  Alexander-Nevsky  Monastery,  and  then  to  banish  them 
from  the  court  and  from  Moscow.  After  the  Emperor's  death 
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O.  returned  to  Moscow,  and  died  there  in  his  magnificent  pahce, 
January  5,  1808.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  and  had 
great  courage  and  daring,  but  a  harsh  and  imperious  character. 
— The  legitimate  descendants  of  the  O.  family  died  oat  in  1S26, 
but  the  name  was  preserved  by  four  illeeitimate  sons  of  Fcdor, 
two  of  whom  rose  to  distinction.  Michael  O.,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  bom  1785,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Alexander  I., 
and  concluded  in  1814  the  agreement  for  the  capitulatioa 
of  Paris;  but,  being  suspected  of  a  share  in  the  rebellioo 
of  1825,  was  banish^  to  his  estates,  where  he  died  in  1S42. 
His  brother,  Alexij  O.,  bom  1787,  was  a  distingui^d 
cavalry  officer  in  the  war  with  France,  became  thereafter 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand-Prince  Constantine,  and  in  1825 
was  a  colonel  at  St.  Petersburg.  For  his  active  measures  to 
crushing  the  insurrection  of  that  year,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Count  In  1828-29  he  led  a  cavalry  division  against  the 
Turks,  and  concluded  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  0.  was  af:er> 
wards  employed  on  several  important  missions,  as  in  1831  to 
Poland  (where  his  presence  during  the  death  by  cholera  of 
General  Diebitch  and  the  Grand- Prince  Constantine  led  to  the 
suspicion  of  foul  play),  in  1832  to  the  Hague  and  London,  and 
in  1833  to  Constantinople,  where  he  induced  the  Sultan  to  si^ 
a  treaty  highly  favourable  to  Russia.  O.  now  became  a  general 
of  cavalry,  and  after  BenkerdorfTs  death  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Police.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  bring  over  Austria  to 
the  side  of  Russia.  O.  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856,  and  in  the  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Imperial  Council.  He  died  May  2, 1801.  11b 
only  son,  Xikolai  O.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  lost  an  arm  and  eye  at  Silistria.  He  has  since  been 
employed  as  a  diplomatist,  first  at  Brussels  (1860-70),  then  in 
London  (i8jro-7i),  and  from  January  21,  1872,  at  Paris.— Vlad- 
imir Davidoff,  son  of  a  daughter  of  Vladimir  0.,  received 
permission  in  1856  to  take  the  name  0.-Dsvidoff  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  and  in  1865  was  spokesman  for  the  nobles  of  Moscow 
who  craved  a  free  constitution. 

Orlop  (Dutch,  overlooPt  'over-running'),  the  lowest  dedc  of  1 
ship  of  the  line,  is  situated  immediately  above  the  hold,  and  below 
the  water-line,  and  contains  the  storerooms,  cockpit,  and  magazine. 

Orxne,  Robert,  the  military  historian  of  British  Indu^  vas 
bom  in  Travancore,  in  S.  India,  1728.  Educated  at  Harrov, 
he  returned  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Comran/'s 
service  in  1744.  The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  published 
in  1763,  and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
Company,  with  a  salary  of  ;f  400  a  year.  The  work  was  com* 
Dieted  in  1778,  and  covers  *  the  military  transactions  of  the 
British  nation  in  Indostan'  from  1745  ^<>  17^3*  0*  died  it 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  13th  January  1801,  leaving  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  MS.  and  other  historical  materials  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  have  never  yet  been  properly  catalogued. 
His  literary  style  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  industry ;  bat  the 
ornate  manner  in  which  he  treated  an  impoitant  penod  of  his* 
tory  has  stimulated  the  patriotic  spirit  of  many  other  readers 
besides  '  Colonel  Newcome.  *  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  well-knovn 
essays  on  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  has  borrowed  entire 
passages  from  him  with  but  little  modification. 

Orme's  Head,  Ghreat  (Norse,  ormr,  '  a  serpent  *),  the  noith- 
emmost  point  of  Csemarvonshire,  in  Wales,  forms,  with  the 
Little  Orme*s  Head,  4  miles  to  the  E.S.E.,  part  of  a  Umestone 
range  which  varies  in  height  from  700  to  5cx>  feet  The  foroer 
of  3ie  headlands  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  and  betveen 
them  lies  the  watering-place  of  Llandudna 

Or^xnin,  Orr^min,  or  Orxn,  an  author  whose  work,  the  Onnt^ 
luMf  named  after  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  spedmos 
of '  Transition  English.*  He  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  oraer  of  St 
Augustine,  and  wrote  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  coontiy- 
men.  His  plan  was  to  give  a  paraphrastic  version  of  the  Gospel 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  adding  to  each  portion  an  cxpoatioo, 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  he  diaws  laj^ely  on  Augustine,  iOnic,  and 
Bede.  Of  this  complete  system  of  homilies  we  have  oothing 
now  beyond  the  text  of  the  thirty-second.  The  metre  of  the 
Ormulum  consists  of  lines  of  fifteen  syllables  pointed  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth— one  of  the  first  English  imitations  of  a  La^ 
rhythm  luiown.  The  handwriting,  ink,  and  materials  of  the 
MS.  (a  vellum  folio  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  lopposed  m 
be  in  O.'s   own  hand),  lead  to   the  supposition  that  it  v^s 
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coffiposed  in  the  13th  c.  The  language'  is  East  Midland,  with 
certain  pecoliarities  of  spelling,  such  as  the  doubling  of  con- 
ionaots.  Mr.  Kingston  Oliphuit  says  of  O.  :  '  He  is  the  last 
of  oar  Eofi^Ush  writers  who  can  be  said  to  have  drunk  from  the 
andefiled  Teutonic  well ;  no  later  writers  ever  use  so  many  pre- 
positional compounds,  and  on  this  account  we  ought  perhaps  to 
fix  open  an  earlier  year  than  laoo  for  his  date.  In  the  course  of 
hu  lengthy  poem,  he  uses  only  four  or  five  French  words ;  his  few 
Latin  woi^s  are  Church  phrases  known  in  our  land  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scores  of  Scan- 
dinavian words,  the  result  of  the  Norse  settlement  in  our  eastern 
ihires  300  years  before  his  day.  His  book  is  the  most  thoroughly 
Dtnish  Doem  ever  written  in  England  that  has  come  down  to  us ; 
many  of  the  words  now  in  our  mouths  are  found  for  the  first 
time  in  his  pages.'  Dr.  White.edited  the  Ormu/um,  with  Notes 
And  Glossary  (Oxford,  1852).  *  See  also  Kingston  Oliphant's 
Smrta  of  Standard  English  (Lond  1873). 

Or'inola  (lit  'milled  or  beaten  gold ')  b  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc  closely  resembling  gold  in  colour.  The  colour  is  en- 
hanced bv  dipping  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  by  the  use  of  a 
*icratch-Drttsh.'  O.  is  cast  into  ornaments  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  furniture  and  other  articles. 

Or^numd,  James  Butler,  I>ake  of,  was  bom  in  ^London, 
r9tli  October  i6ia  An  ancestry  is  claimed  for  him  which  dates 
from  a  Norman  familv  older  than  the  Conquest :  what  is  cer- 
tain is  that  in  the  X3tn  c.  the  office  of  cupbearer  to  the  kii^ 
was  held  by  the  family.  When  but  a  boy  he  lost  his  father 
and  became  Viscount  Thurles.  His  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Omond,  being  imprisoned  for  some  years,  the  youth  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Archbishop  Abbott.  In  1629 
ne  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  two  years  later  he 
succeeded  to  Iws  estates,  went  across  to  Ireland,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  under  Strafford  that  he  received  a  recom- 
mendation as  military  successor.  In  1640  he  was  nominated 
lieotenant-general,  with  a  force  of  about  3000  men.  With  much 
talent  and  patience  O.  attemi)ted  to  keep  unity  among  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  old  Irish  Catholics,  the  Catholics  of  the 
English  Pale,  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  the  Presbyterian 
R<^faiists  of  the  Nortn,  but  not  always  with  success.  An 
annistice,  which  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  with  the  insur- 
rectionists in  1643  produced  some  decline  in  his  popularity,  but  he 
continued  to  maintain  the  Royal  cause  with  consistency  and 
vigour  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of'^  Ireland  in  the  king's  service. 
After  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  how- 
ever, O.  resided  and  retired  to  France  (1647)  to  meditate 
new  schemes  m  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  He  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  by  unwearied  negotiations  among  the  Papists,  was  able  to 
l>nog  together  a  formidable  force  by  t^  beginnmg  of  1649.  On 
the  2d  of  August  he  was  defeated  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force 
under  Lieutenant-General  Michael  Tones,  and  again  by  Cromwell 
at  Wexford  and  Ross.  In  1650  O.  went  back  to  France,  and 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  Charles  II. 
Ue  was  in  England  in  1658.  '  One  of  these  days,'  writes  Mr. 
Carlyle;  *  there  came  a  man  riding  jog-trot  through  Strafford- 
at-the-Bow,  with  "a  green  glazed  cover  over  his  hat,"  a  "night- 
cap under  it,'*  and  *' his  valise  behind  him ; "  a  rustic-looking 
mas,  recognisable  to  us  amid  the  vanished  populations — ^who  take 
00  notice  of  him  as  he  jogs  aloxig  there — ^fbr  the  Duke  of  O., 
Charles  Stuart's  head  man  I  m  is  fresh  from  Flanders  and 
the  ex-king  ;  has  arrived  here  to  organise  the  Spanish  Charles 
Stoait  invasion,  and  see  what  Royalist  insurrection  or  other 
domestic  mischief  there  may  be  hopes  of.'  At  the  Restoration 
he  crossed  with  the  king,  and  was  twice  nominated  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  In  1679  ^^  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  Colonel 
Blood,  which  led  to  O.'s  son  threatening  to  pistol  Buckingham 
at  the  throne  as  the  originator  of  the  plot.  O.  died  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Dorsetshire,  2xst  JuW  1688.  His  valour,  talent,  and  sin- 
cerity won  him  niunerous  friends.  See  Carlyle's  Crofmveli,  and 
Carte's  History  of  the  Life  of  James  Duke  of  O.  (3  vols.  Lond. 
«726). 

Qrmeldrk,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  a  station  on 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  42  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Lancaster.  Hand-loom  silk-weaving,  rope-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  hats  are  the  chief  industries,  and  in 
the  neig^boorhood  of  the  town  axe  large  collieries.  O.  possesses 
a  pammar-school,  founded  in  1 614,  and  a  town-hall  erected  in 
«779»    Pop.  (1871)  6127. 


Or'mas,  a  barren  rocky  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Bandar  Abbas.  It  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  is 
formed  entirely  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur,  and  is  inhabited  by 
some  400  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  salting  and  fishing.  The 
town,  on  tne  N.E.  side,  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  held  by  the  Portu- 
guese from  1 5 14  till  1622,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
English  and  Persians.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  farmed  to  the 
Imatmi  of  Muscat,  who  derives  a  revenue  from  the  export  of  salt 
O.  was  the  temporary  refuge  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  when 
the  Mohammeoan  religion  was  propagated  in  Persia,  and  from 
hence  they  fled  to  Bombay,  where  they  became  known  as  the 
Parsees  (q.  v.). 

Or^muzd  (Zend,  Ahura-mat-^las,  *  the  spirit  of  the  great  god 
of  light ')  was  the  principle  of  light,  the  good  deity  in  the  Zoroas- 
trian  system  of  religion,  as  Ahriman  (q.  v.)  was  the  evil  deity. 
Zoroaster  (q.  v.)  taught  that  all  things,  good  and  evil,  emanated 
from  one  everlasting  but  immanifested  deity  (ZariAiiM  akarana, 
*  the  uncreated  eternity ').  This  absolute  god  created  from  him- 
self a  dualism  perpetually  exhibiting  the  antithesis  of  light  and 
darkness — O.  and  Ahriman ;  the  evil  principle  however  coming 
first  O.  came  next  as  a  principle  of  light  and  order,  to  resulate 
the  chaotic  darkness  and  anarcny  which  Ahriman  had  produced. 
O.  then  generated  from  himself  six  other  spiritual  beings,  called 
Amshashpands  i^Ltoii^amescha'fpentay '  inmiortal  saint '),  between 
whom  and  the  six  Dsevas  or  evil  spirits  similarly  created  by 
Ahriman  there  is  perpetual  warfare,  not  only  in  the  aggregate, 
but  each  against  his  special  opponent.  It  was  by  the  creative 
word,  Honover,  that  2aruana  created  O.,  and  by  the  same  the 
latter  npw  created  the  world  and  all  material  things,  completing 
the  work  in  a  series  of  six  periods.    See  Zoroaster,  Zend 

AVESTA. 

Ome,  a  department  in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  embracing  that 
part  of  Normandy  formerly  known  as  the  duchy  of  Alenfon, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  district  of  Perche,  which  was 
included  in  the  old  province  of  Maine,  is  separated  on  the  N. 
and  E.  from  the  English  Channel  by  the  departments  of  Calva- 
dos and  Manche.  Area,  2350  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1876)  392,526. 
The  country  is  generally  hilly,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated moorland ;  but  the  river  valleys  are  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  beetroot,  and 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  department  tidces  its  name  from  the 
river  O.,  which  rises  here,  becomes  navigable  at  Caen,  and  flows 
into  the  Channel ;  the  principal  other  streams  being  the  Rille, 
which  flows  into  the  estuaty  of  the  Seine,  the  Huisne  and 
Sarthe,  affluents  of  the  Loire.  Large  quantities  of  iron,  granite, 
quartE,  and  porcelain  clay  are  obtained,  and  seventeen  large 
mineral  springs  exist,  the  most  firequented  of  which  is  that  of 
Bagnolos.  l^des  cattle,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  pro- 
duced in  O.  are  ironwares,  sugar,  linen,  lace,  leather,  and  cider. 
Alen9on  is  the  chief  town. 

Omithodel'phia  ('bird-wombed*),  the  term  given  to  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Mammalia  (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  two 
genera  Omithorhynchus  (q.  v.)  and  Echidna  (q.  v.).  In  these 
animals  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  disposition  of 
the  female  generative  organs  to  that  which  obtains  in  birds. 
Thus  the  two  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts^  instead  of  uniting, 
as  in  higher  mammalia,  to  form  a  uterus  or  vfomb,  remam 
separate  and  distinct  throughout  These  oviducts,  moreover, 
open  separately  into  a  cloaca  or  common  cavity,  which  receives 
the  rectum  or  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
ureters,  A  like  disposition  of  parts  exists  in  birds.  Other 
characters  of  the  O.  are  found  in  the  fact  that  marsupial  bones 
exist,  as  in  Marsufialia  (q.  v.).  The  bones  of  the  shoulder  also 
evince  birdlike  characters.  The  coracoid  botus  (which  are  mere 
processes  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  other  mammals)  extend  to  the 
breast-bone,  whilst  a  T-shaped  bone  (th^  interclavicle)  supports 
the  united  collar-bones.  The  cerebellum  or  lesser  brain  is  un- 
covered by  the  cerebrum.  No  teats  exist  on  the  manmiaiy 
glands,  which  are  situated  posteriorly.  The  angle  of  the  man- 
dible lower  jaw  is  not  inflected,  and  there  is  no  outer  ear.  The 
males  have  a  kind  of  spur  on  the  hinder  feet,  the  use  of 
this  organ— which  is  perforated  and  connected  with  a  gUmd — 
being  unknown.  The  brain-hemispheres  are  smooth  in  Omi- 
thorhynchus (q.  v.).  The  O.  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  higher  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malia are  the  Didclphia  (q.  v.)  and  Monoddphia  (q.  v.). 
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Omithorogy,  a  special  branch  of  zoology  which  was  for- 
merly devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure,  classification, 
and  habits  of  birds.  With  the  rapid  growth,  within  recent  years, 
of  zoology,  and  with  the  extension  of  research  into  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  '  special '  departments  have  well-nigh 
disappeared.  Birds  are  now  studied  as  a  great  class  of  natural 
history  objects,  falling  within  the  ordinary  range  of  observation 
of  the  zoologist  The  most  famous  ornithologists  of  past  limes 
were  Belon,  Willoughby,  Ray,  Latham,  Temminck,  Illiger, 
Swanson,  Nitsch,  Wilson,  and  Audubon.  These  men  described 
chiefly  the  habits  of  birds,  and  noted  their  external  appearances. 
Their  systems  of  classification  were  almost  entirely  ar/^Jriij/ — that 
is,  were  drawn  from  external  resemblances  alone.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  even  the  modern  classification  of  birds  is  thoroughly 
artificial.  The  striking  general  likeness  of  the  various  members 
of  the  group  to  each  other,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
characters  which  will  serve  for  their  absolute  distinction,  are 
obstacles  that  hinder  the  construction  of  a  true  or  natural  system 
of  management.     See  Birds. 

Omithorhyn'ous,  or  Plat'ypus,  in  Natural  History,  a 
curious  mammal  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  belonging 
to  the  family  Omithorhynchida^  of  the  order  Monotremata. 
Only  one  species  (0./<jrA/<?x7/x)  is  known.  It  measures  from 
1 8  to  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  tail,  and  has  a  depressed 
body  clothed  with  coarse  hair,  at  the  roots  of  which  there  is  a 
soft,  thick  fur.  The  hair  is  dark-brown  on  the  back,  but  ferru- 
ginous on  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly.  The  head  is  small  and 
round,  with  small  bright  eyes  and  internal  ears,  and  terminates 
in  two  mandibles  nearly  3  inches  long,  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
duck,  and  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  nostrils.  The  bill  is 
covered  by  a  leathery  membrane,  and  changes  in  form  and 
colour  after  death.  The  mouth  contains  eight  homy  toothlike 
processes,  and  the  tongue  is  of  very  peculiar  shape,  being  fur- 
nished at  the  root  with  a  kind  of  bulb,  preventing  the  involun- 
tary swallowing  of  food,  which  is  directed  into  cheek -pouches. 
The  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  have  each  five  toes  armed  with 
strong  claws,  and  connected  by  a  membrane  which  in  the  fore- 
feet projects  beyond  the  claws,  but  is  drawn  back  when  the 
animal  burrows.  On  the  hind-legs  of  the  male  there  is  a  spur 
whose  use  is  unknown,  as  it  is  not  employed  in  defence.  The 
tail  is  flat,  broad,  and  in  the  adult  O.  clothed  with  hair  on  the 
upper  surface  only.  The  O.  also  possesses  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties approximating  it  to  both  birds  and  saurians.  It  is  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  usually  produces  at  a  birth  two  young  ones,  which 
are  then  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  food  of  the  O.  con- 
sists of  ac^uatic  insects  and  river  shell-fish,  which  it  procures 
both  by  diving  and  by  dabbling  in  muddy  places  witn  its  bill 
like  a  duck.  When  alarmed  it  growls  like  a  puppy,  and  when 
asleep  coils  itself  into  a  ball.  The  O.  makes  its  abode  in  a  bank 
near  water,  burrowing  in  a  serpentine  manner  as  much  as  $0 
feet,  and  then  forming  a  nest,  which  it  hnes  with  grass  and  dry 
weeds.  It  is  crepuscular  in  its  habits,  swims  rapidly,  and  on 
land  runs  and  climbs  with  considerable  agility.  In  captivity  it 
is  gentle,  but  delicate  to  rear.  It  has  a  fishy  smell,  probably 
from  an  oily  secretion,  as  it  takes  great  pride  in  keeping  its  fur 
clean.  The  fiesh  is  eaten  by  the  blacks,  and  the  skin  is  manu- 
factured into  leather  in  Sydney  to  a  small  extent. 

OmithoBcellda,  a  division  of  extinct  Reptilia^  proposed  by 
Huxley  to  include  the  existing  division  of  the  Detncsauriat 
along  with  the  curious  little  reptile  Compsognatkus,  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  intermediate  between  birds  and  reptiles. 
It  had  toothed  jaws,  a  slender  neck,  short  fore-limbs,  long 
and  birdlike  hind-limbs,  and  a  short  femur  or  thigh.  Its  remains 
occur  in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  a  for- 
mation belonging  to  the  Upper  Oolitic  series  of  rocks. 

Orobancha'ceaB,  or  Oroban'cheao,  is  a  natural  order  of 
Dicotyledons — all  leafless  brownish  root-parasites — consisting  of 
about  130  species,  which  are  distributed  through  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  but  are  most  abundant  in  S.  Europe  and  £. 
Asia.  Their  properties  are  astringent  and  bitter.  They  ordi- 
narily consist  of  a  simple  leafless  fleshy  stem,  furnished  with 
bract-like  scales,  and  terminating  in  labiate  flowers  generally 
arranged  in  a  dense  spike.  The  seeds  are  very  numerous  and 
very  minute.  The  root-stock  is  thick  and  tuberous.  Each  spe- 
cies appears  to  have  its  own  special  set  of  plants  on  which  it 
feeds.     Thus  in  the  genus  Orobanch^,  or  broom-rapes,  of  those 


occurring  in  Britxdn,  O,  major  is  found  on  furze  and  broom,  0. 
minor  is  injurious  to  dover  crops,  O,  hedera  grows  on  ivy,  0. 
rubra  on  thyme  (or  trap-rocks).  The  Laihraa  squatnaria^  or 
toothwort,  so  called  from  the  toothlike  scales  of  the  root- 
stock,  found  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  trees  in  shady  places,  is 
also  a  British  species.    See  Cancer-root. 

Or'obus  can  only  be  considered  a  sub-genus  of  LathyrHi 
(q.  V. ),  the  characters  by  which  it  differs  not  being  of  sa£cieni 
importance  to  constitute  generic  distinction,  lliere  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  species,  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  and 
woody  districts,  and'  dispersed  over  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
The  tuberous  O.  (Z.  ptacrorrhizus\  is  a  common  plant  in  Bn- 
tain,  in  woods  and  shady  hilly  ground,  ascending  to  2100  {tt\  in 
Scotland.  Its  creeping  root-stock  forms  tubers,  which  are  (or 
perhaps  were)  sometimes  eaten  by  the  Highlanders  under  the 
name  of  Cormeille,  and  are  said  to  repel  hunger.  The  plmt 
has  dark-green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  lurid  crimson,  fading  to 
green  and  blue ;  it  forms  acceptable  pasturage  on  the  hill-sides. 
Another  species,  Z.  niger^  found  in  two  Scotch  localities,  is  now 
nearly  extinct. 

Oron'teB  (Arab.  Nahr-eUAsi^  'rebel  stream'),  the  principal 
river  of  Northern  Syria,  rises  from  the  watershed  of  the  Code- 
Syrian  valley,  about  three  miles  N.N.E.  of  Baalbek,  and  Qows 
in  a  general  northerly  direction  through  the  Bahr-el-Kades— a 
lake  6  miles  long  by  2  wide — ^past  Hems  and  Hamah,  as  far 
as  Jisr  Hadid  ('the  iron  gates').  Here  it  enters  the  valley  of 
Antioch,  and  doubling  back  upon  itself  flows  S.W.  tovaids 
the  sea,  this  part  of  its  course  being  compared  by  Stanley  to  the 
Wye.  Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  200  mUes.  The  0.  was 
famed  in  antiquity,  Juvenal  using  its  name  as  equivalent  to  Syria 
[Sat,  iii.  62). 

Oro'sius,  a  historian  whose  fame  is  greater  than  his  merit, 
was  a  presbyter  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  in  the  5th  c  In  413 
he  went  to  Afinca  to  visit  Augustine,  who  instigated  him  to 
write  his  history  of  the  world,  with  the  object  of  showing  thit 
as  great  calamities  had  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Paganism  as  under  Christianity.  After  visiting  Jerome  in  Pales- 
tine (415),  where  he  ioined  in  opposing  the  errors  of  Pelagius 
(q.  V. ),  he  returned  through  Africa  to  his  native  country.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  principal  works  were  Hu- 
toriarum  adversus  Paganos  Libri  VJI,,  and  LUfer  Atdo^tUMi 
contra  Pelagianos^  &c.  The  former  of  these,  better  known  ti  | 
the  Historia  Mundi^  was  a  favourite  historicsd  compend  of  the  j 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  men  who  desired  know-  | 
ledge  were  glad  of  anything  that  threw  a  light  npon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past.  King  iEIfred  turned  it  into  English,  enriched 
it  with  additions  of  his  own,  and  omitted  a  good  deal  of  cootro' 
versial  stufil    See  Momer's  De  OrosU  VUa,  Sec  (BerL  1844). 

Oroszliaza,  a  town  of  Hunpry,  county  of  BAes,  and  31 
miles  N.E.  of  Szegedin  by  rail.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  (1869)  14,554. 

OrotaVa,  a  town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  near  the  N.  coast  of  ' 
Teneriffe,  in  a  beautiful  vallev,  1027  feet  above  the  sea.  Keitto  1 
Santa  Cruz  it  is  the  principal  town  in  the  island,  and  has  a  pop  > 
of  8628.  Its  port  (pop.  3800),  which  is  fortified,  is  two  mut> 
distant,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Europe  and  America, 
chiefly  in  wine. 

Or^pheus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the  mose 
Calliope  by  Apollo  or  the  Thracian  river-god  (Eagrus.  "Hst 
music  of  his  song  and  lyre,  Apollo's  gift,  had  power  to  tame  wild 
beasts  and  move  the  very  rocks  and  stones,  and  with  it  be  aiied 
the  Argonauts  (q.  v.)  in  their  famous  expedition.  Reft  of  bis 
loved  Eurydice  by  a  serpent's  bite,  O.  sought  her  in  Hades,  and 
there  by  his  melody  prevailed  on  stem  Pluto  snd  ProicrpiBe  to 
release  their  captive,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  O.  should  not 
look  back  on  her  as  she  followed  him  to  the  upper  world.  He 
broke  his  pledge,  and  saw  her,  to  lose  her  again  for  evo*.  For 
his  opposition  to  the  orgies  of  Dionysus,  O.  was  torn  to  pieces  ty 
the  Maenads  ;  his  head  was  cast  into  the  Hebms,  and  his  Irre 
floated  across  the  sea  to  Lesbos,  whence  Zeus  caught  it  op  and 
set  it  among  the  stars.  Comparative  mythologists  connect  0. 
with  Arbhu  (a  Vedic  epithet  of  Indra,  *  the  sun  ),  and  Eniydice 
(Gr.  *far-seeing ')  with  the  dawn,  which,  strangled  by  the  serpents 
of  the  night,  is  recovered  by  the  sun,  only  to  oe  once  more  *.»«» 
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by  the  foU  brightness  of  his  glorv.  The  works  attributed  to  O. 
may  be  divided  into  (i)  the  Orphic  Theogony,  a  body  of  mystic 
Utnatnre  preserved  to  us  only  in  fragments,  which  beloDced 
pixtly  to  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  before,  and  partly  to  the  first 
three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era ;  and  (2)  certain  poems, 
formerly  believed  to  have  been  pre- Homeric,  but  now  deter- 
mined to  have  been  composed  in  the  last  days  of  paganism  by 
writeis  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  latter,  which  include 
HbtArgnuutHca^  Hymniy  IMhica^  &c.,  have  been  edited  by  Her- 
maon  (Leip&  1803)^  To  O.  was  also  ascribed  the  institution 
of  the  Orphic  Mysteries,  which,  centring  round  the  worship  of 
Dtooysos  Zagreos,  inculcated  on  the  initiated  a  life  of  ascetic 
parity,  and  seem  to  have  borne  reference  to  a  life  after  death. 
SeeLobeck,  Agiaophamus  (2  vols.  Konigsb.  1829) ;  B.  Gerhard, 
Uibtr  0.  und  die  Orphiker  (1831) ;  Max  MUller,  Comparative 
Mythology  in  Oxford  Essays  (1856) ;  and  vol  i.  ch«  I  of  Crete's 
History  of  Grtice  (IjooA,  1846). 

Orp'iinent>  a  term  corrupted  from  aurMgmentum,  or  golden 
paint,  is  a  native  sulphide  of  arsenic  of  a  bnlliant  lemon-yellow 
colour,  the  finest  qualities  of  which  come  firom  Persia,  although 
it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  other  localities.  Artificial 
0.  or  king's  yellow  is  a  pigment  prepared  by  subliming  arsenious 
add  with  sulphur.  It  is  used  medianallv  in  Chinay  and  has  been 
employed  in  western  countries  as  a  depibitory. 

Qrr'ay,  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  exhibiting  the  motions 
of  the  solar  system,  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  the  satel- 
lites round  their  planets.    At  best,  it  is  only  a  philosophical  toy. 

Qrr'ii  Boot  is  obtained  from  Iris  FlorefUinOf  which  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  extensively  farmed  about  Pontassieve  in 
Toscany.  In  appearance  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  blue 
fiag  of  English  gardens.  The  roots  are  dug  in  spring,  are  spread 
to  dry,  then  trimmed,  and  sorted  for  market.  For  scent  pur- 
poses, the  O.  R.  is  used  as  a  powder,  and  as  a  spirituous  tincture. 
For  the  first,  it  is  crushed  between  millstones,  and  ground  in  a 
drag-milL  The  powder,  mixed  with  six  parts  of  dry  wheat 
itaich,  forms  the  '  Violet  Powder'  of  the  shops.  The  tincture 
or  essence  is  obtained  by  keeping  for  about  a  month  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  lbs*  of  the  broken  root  in  one  gallon  of  rectified 
akohol.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  the  cele- 
bnted  '  bouquets.'  B«uls  are  turned  from  the  root  in  Italy,  and 
a  hank  of  them  is  the  possession  of  even  the  peasant  girls  there. 

Oiti'xii,  an  andent  princely  family,  which,  as  head  of  the 
Gndphic  (action,  played  a  part  second  onl^  to  that  of  the  rival 
home  of  Colonna  (q.  v.)  in  the  medieval  history  of  Rome.  Its 
memhen  rose  to  be  Pruces  of  Tarento  and  Salerno,  Dukes  of 
Veoota,  Biacciano,  and  Gravina,  Counts  of  Alba,  Tagliacozzo, 
Nola,  &c,  and  it  gave  four  popes  to  the  world — Celestine  III. 
(1191-98),  Nicholas  III.  (1277-80),  Benedict  XIII.  (1724-30), 
and  Qement  XIL  (1758-69).  The  sole  surviving  direct  branch, 
the  C-Gravina,  is  at  present  represented  bv  Prince  Filippo  C, 
vho,bora  December  10^  1842,  succeeded  his  father,  April  18, 
1874.  To  a  collateral  line  belonged  Felioe  O.,  bom  at  Mel- 
dola,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  in  1 819.  While  yet  a  student  at 
Bologna  he  joined  a  secret  revolutionary  society,  and  in  1844 
vu  condemned  to  the  gallejrs  for  life,  but  released  by  the  am- 
iKsty  of  Pins  IX.  (1840).  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public 0.  fled  to  England  (1853),  but  returning  in  the  following 
year  as  Mazzini's  agent,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Mantua, 
whence  be  9fjan  escaped  to  London.  Here  he  devised  a  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  throwing  tnree 
'0.  bombs'  beneath  his  carriage.  This  he  put  into  practice  in 
the  Roe  Lepelletier  at  Paris,  on  January  14,  1858,  the  result 
bdag  that  ei^t  persons  were  killed  and  156  wounded.  Seized 
and  put  on  his  trial,  O.  was  guillotined,  March  13,  1858. 

Or^iora,  the  name  of  two  fortresses  at  the  '  iron  gates  *  of  the 
Daoobe.  (i)  Old  O.,  or  Rushava,  lies  in  an  island  of  the  river, 
92  aila  S.E.  of  Temesvar,  is  a  chief  station  in  the  steam  navi- 
ption  of  the  Danube,  and  a  centre  of  trade  between  Hungary 
aad  Romania.  It  belong  to  Austria.  Pop.  1000.  (2)  New  O. 
in  Servia  (aces  it,  and  is  also  built  in  part  on  an  island,  and 
repeatedly  changed  hands  in  the  Austro-Turkish  wars  of  last 

GCDtllty. 

OrthiB,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrente-Baases, 
on  the  Gtve-de-Pan,  2$  miles  N.  W.  of  Pau  by  rail,  contains  a 
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fine  Ogival  church  and  the  ruined  Tour  de  Moncade  (once  the 
residence  of  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix),  and  has  tanneries,  saw- 
mills, bituminous  springs,  and  a  trade  in  salt  and  hams.  Pop. 
(1872)  1737.  Near  O.  Wellington  defeated  Soult,  February  7, 
1814. 

Or^this  (from  Gr.  orthos,  '  straight'),  a  genus  of  extinct  StV' 
chiopodous  Mollusca,  the  valves  of  whose  shell  are  articulated  by 
teetn  and  sockets,  the  hinge  line  being  straight,  and  notched  for 
the  passage  of  a  peduncle  ox  fleshy  stalk,  by  means  of  whidi  Uie 
shell  was  attached  to  fixed  objects.  The  shell  is  usually  marked 
by  striae  or  stripes  on  the  exterior.  Species  of  O.  are  common  in 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata.  O,  degantula  is  a 
familiar  Silurian  genus. 

Ortho'oeras  (Gr.  'straight  horn'),  a  well-known  extinct 
genus  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.)  or  Cuttlefishes,  belonging  to  the 
Titrahranchiate  or  four-gilled  order  of  that  class.  Their  shells 
occur  as  fossils  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Triassic  rocks  inclusive. 
The  genus  forms  the  tjrpe  of  a  Damily — Orthoeeratidet — ^in  whidi 
the  shells  are  straight,  curved,  or  discoid  in  shape ;  the  last  or 
body-chamber  of  the  shell  being  small  Specimens  of  O.  have 
been  obtained  measuring  6  feet  in  length  and  over  i  foot  in 
diameter.  Upwards  of  500  species  are  found  in  the  Silurian  de- 
posits of  Bohemia  alone. 

Or'thodoxy  (Gr.  orthos^  '  right,'  and  doxa^  'opinion  *)  is  the 
name  given  by  theolc^ans  to  soundness  of  doctrine^  the  stan- 
dard being  the  doctrine  acknowledged  and  received  by  the 
Church  Catholic.  Heterodoxy  (Gr.  heteros, '  another,'  and  doxa)^ 
meaning  any  departure  from  that  doctrine  as  expressed  in  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  the  churches,  is  thus  synonymous  with 
Heresy  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  generally  used  in  a  milder  sense. 

Or^thoepy  (Gr.  orthos^  *  right,'  and  epos,  *  a  word'),  the  art 
of  correct  pronunciation,  deab  with  the  articulate  sounds  of  a 
language,  and  teaches  us  to  avoid  such  errors  of  articulation  as 
MOW  for  tow,  of  accent  as  c^Jer  for  confifr,  of  quantity  as  orator^ 

&C. 

Orthog^raphy  (Gr.  orthos,  *  right, '  and  graphd, '  I  write '),  the 
art  of  correct  spelling,  in  a  wider  sense  includes  punctuation,  the 
right  dividing  of  woxds,  a  proper  use  of  capitals,  &c.  The  spelling 
of  a  language  when  it  is  first  reduced  to  writing  is  always,  however 
rudely,  phonetic,  and  only  becomes  traditional  under  the  in- 
fluences of  time  and  dialectic  growth.  Where  books  are  few,  it 
can  easily  keep  pace  with  chamges  in  pronunciation,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  O.  of  Cicero  with  that  of  early  Roman 
inscriptions.  But,  on  the  invention  of  printing  and  consequent 
multiplication  of  books,  spelling  became  stereotvped,  not  at  once, 
for  we  find  Tyndale  spelling  the  word  it  in  eight  difierent  ways, 
but  by  a  gradual  consensus  of  printers,  and  in  England  by  the 
appearance  of  Johnson's  Dicttonary,  For  a  perfect  O.  an 
alphabet  is  requisite  that  is  neither  defective  nor  redundant — 
wnere  one  letter  shall  not  represent  two  sounds  (as  gun,  gin),  or 
one  sound  have  two  letters  to  represent  it  (as  eow,  kine).  The 
Continental  languages,  especially  Italian,  were  more  fortunate 
in  these  respects  than  English,  which  applied  a  Latin  alphabet 
of  unsettled  pronunciation  to  a  Teutonic  speech.  The  very  dis- 
crepancies, nowever,  of  English,  preserve,  we  are  told,  its 
historic  continuity  and  etymolo&^cal  character  more  fully  than  in 
any  other  modem  language.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true. 
To  the  philolc^st  sudi  words  as  cough,  enough,  tell  a  clearer 
tale  than  the  Italian  flosofo.  But  how  about  such  words  as 
smAtrrd  (Gr.  skiouros),  qmnsy  (Gr.  hynanehe),  or  nostril  (Old 
Eng.  nosU'thyrel)  ?  We  are  not  consistent  in  our  discrepancies 
between  etymology  and  pronunciation,  because  our  spemng  at 
starting  was  partly  phonetic,  partly  etymologtcaL  We  htLvefaney 
2nd  phantom,  error  and  labour,  sword,  know  and  knight,  but  not 
rweostor,  hl6f,  or  kHng,  Again,  how  many  of  the  so-called  etymo- 
logical spellings  are  simply  later  restorations,  entitled  to  no  higher 
respect  tnan  the  pseudo-archaisms  of  romance  writers.  Debt,  fruit, 
ana  doubt,  three  centuries  ago  were  spelt  dett,  frute,  and  dout. 
How  many  of  these  are  wholly  misleading,  as  whole  and  whole^ 
some  (Old  Eng.  hed  and  hattum),  based  on  the  analogy  of  who, 
as  could  Km  that  of  should,  or  shamefaced  {Old  EBg.sceamfast),  lan» 
thorn  (Fr.  ianteme),  delifht  (Old  Fr.  deleiter,  Tyndale's  ddite), 
neighbour  (Old  Eng.  neah'bdr  ;  Spenser's  neibor\  feign  (Old  Fr. 
fdindre.  Old  Eng.  feyner),  island  (Old  Eng.  edland),  foreign  (Low 
lAX.fbraneus^sovereign  (Low  Lat  superatuts),  righteous  (Old  Eng. 
riht'Wis),  &&,  examples  that  might  be  multiphed  almost  inde* 
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finitely.  The  conflict  between  the  phonetic  and  historical  systems 
is  shown  in  the  retention  of  geese^  but  substitution  of  mice  and  lite 
for  mys  and  lys.  Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  that  O.  to 
which  have  been  ascribed  English  orthodoxy  and  English  respect 
for  authority,  and  which  Max  Miiller  has  denounced  as  a  'grow- 
ing national  misfortune/  Lord  Lytton  as  *a  lying,  round-about, 
puzzle-headed  delusion/  and  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall  as  *a 
mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.'  Besides  their 
sesthelic  objections,  opponents  of  proposed  reforms,  headed  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  maintain  that  such  reforms  would  involve 
(i)  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  earlier  literature,  (2)  would  confound 
such  homonyms  as  wrUCy  rite,  righty  and  wright^  and  (3)  rest  on 
the  assumption  of  a  chimerical  uniformity  of  pronunciation.  To 
the  first  two  of  these  objections  it  may  be  briefly  answered  that 
no  proposed  system  differs  more  from  our  present  O.  than  that 
from  Chaucer's,  or  Chaucer's  from  Caedmon's,  yet  that  those 
^vriters  are  still  read  with  delight ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  in  speak- 
ing confusion  rarely  arises  from  the  identity  of  sound  in  wrighi 
and  ritCy  still  less  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  in  reading,  and  that, 
to  be  consistent,  these  same  upholders  of  our  present  O.  should 
devise  differentiated  forms  for  the  various  meanings  of  box  or 
sole.  The  third  objection  will  be  best  considered  under  Phonetic 
Writing.  See  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present  (Ix>nd.  1855) ; 
and  Max  Miiller,  On  Spellings  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (April 
1876  ;  reprinted  1878). 

Orthop'tera  (* straight-winged'),  an  order  of  insects,  repre- 
sented by  locusts,  grasshoppers,  earwigs,  crickets,  &c.  This 
group  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  front  pair  of  wings  is 
rendered  of  leathery  consistence  to  protect  the  membranous 
hinder  wings,  which  fold  up  like  a  fan,  and  which  have  straight 
nervurcs  or  ribs — hence  the  name  O.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete,  the  larvne  and  pupae  resembling  the  imago  or  per- 
fect insect  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  mouth-parts  are 
free,  and  form  powerful  organs  of  mastication ;  the  ravages  of 
the  locusts,  &c.,  bearing  testimony  to  the  destructive  capabilities 
of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  ocelli 
are  two  or  three  in  number.  The  compound  eyes  are  small  and 
widely  separated.  The  antennie  are  filiform  organs,  and  may 
be  very  long.  The  two  chief  divisions  of  this  order  are  the  Sal' 
tatorial  or  Leaping  (?.,  and  the  Cursorial  or  Running  O.,  each 
with  legs  adapted  to  their  special  modes  of  progression.  In  some 
O.,  e.g.,  the  walking-stick  insects  {PhasffMe),  the  wings  are 
absent ;  but  these  are  of  a  degraded  type.  Organs  of  hearing 
occur  in  some  O.  {e.g.,  grasshoppers  and  locusts).  Over  5000 
species  of  these  insects  are  known. 

Or'tolan,  or  Qarden  Bunting  {Emberita  horlulana),  a 
species  of  Insessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillida. 
The  bill  is  small,  and  the  nostrils  are  partly  hidden  by  plumes. 
The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest.  The  tail  is  divided, 
and  the  hinder  claw  isllong.  The  O.  has  long  been  celebrated 
among  epicures  for  the  delicacy  of  its  fat.  It  is  common  on  the 
Continent,  but  rare  in  England.  Large  numbers  are  annually 
captured,  and  fed  on  corn  and  millet  in  the  dark,  until  they  be- 
come plump  and  fat.  The  average  length  is  6  inches.  The  O. 
is  of  a  grey  colour  on  the  head,  and  brown  on  the  back,  the 
wings  being  black,  and  the  chin  and  throat  greenish-yellow. 
The  belly  is  a  warm  brown.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  corn-fields.  The  eggs  number  five 
or  six,  and  are  of  a  pale  bluish-white  hue,  spotted  with  black. 
The  O.  appears  to  migrate  northwards  in  sunmier. 

Orto'na  (the  ancient  Orton,  capital  of  the  Frentani),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  built 
on  a  lofty  promontory,  with  a  small  quay  on  the  shore  below. 
O.  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches.  It  exports  the  excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Pop.  (1871)  7126. 

Or'tyx.    See  Virginian  Quail. 

Oru'ro  (in  full,  San  Felipe  de  Asturia  de  O.),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Oruro,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  S.  America, 
on  a  plateau  12,442  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  207 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chuquisaca.  It  has  lately  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Bolivia.  Founded  in  1590,  it  rose  rapidly, 
its  gold  and  silver  mines  being  second  only  to  those  of  Potosi, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  it  had  70,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  when  the  mines  had  become 
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worked  out  or  less  profitable,  and  now  has  a  pop.  of  79S0.— The 
province  of  O.  is  about  21,600  sq.  miles  in  extent,  and  has  1 
pop.  of  1 1 1,000.  A  considerable  part  of  the  sur&ce  is  occapied 
with  swamps  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Aullagas 
(1075  SQ*  miles),  which  receives  the  river  Desaguadero.  Though 
the  soil  is  fertile,  agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Orvie'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  isolated  tufa  hill,  735  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  vrith  the  Chiana,  7I  milci 
N.E.  of  Lake  Bolsena  (q.  v.),  and  65  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Rome  by 
rail.  The  seat  of  a  bishop  since  590  A.  D.,  it  contains,  besides  its 
famous  cathedral,  several  ancient  palaces,  affording  fine  examples 
of  medieval  art,  and  has  around  it  remains  of  the  fortifications 
which  formerly  made  it  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  cathedral 
of  O.,  a  magnificent  structure  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  was 
commenced  in  1290  and  was  finished  in  the  end  of  the  i6th  c 
It  is  built  in  alternate  courses  of  white  and  black  marble,  and 
is  294  feet  in  length  by  109  in  breadth.  The  facade,  which  is 
160  feet  high,  is  especially  rich  in  bas-reliefs  and  mosaics,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  '  polychromic '  struc- 
ture in  existence.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  the  wine  of  O.  being  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  Rome.  Pop.  (1874)  14,455.  The  town,  whicli 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  Volsinii,  received 
in  the  middle  ages  the  name  Urbs  Vetus  (old  city),  of  which  the 
present  O.  is  a  corruption. 

OrycteropuB,  a  genus  of  Edentate  quadrupeds,  represented 
by  the  O.  Capensis,  ground  hog,  or  *  aard  vark  *  of  S.  Africa. 
This  animal  somewhat  resembles  a  clumsy  pig  in  form.  It  has 
long  ears ;  its  body  is  covered  with  coarse  hair,  and  it  attains  a 
length  of  5  feet,  inclusive  of  its  taiL  The  toes  are  provided  with 
very  strong  claws,  by  means  of  which  the  O.  burrows  in  the 
earth.  The  O.  is  active  at  night.  It  subsists,  like  it$  neighbour 
the  S.  American  Ant-eater  (q.  v.),  on  ants  and  other  insects, 
which  it  captures  by  means  of  its  long  tongue  and  glutinous 
saliva.  It  has  no  incisor  or  canine  teeth ;  the  premolars  number 
14  above  and  12  below,  and  there  are  10  molars  in  each  jaw. 

Or'yx  {Oryx  Leucoryx),  a  species  of  Antelope  (q.  v.),  allied 
to  the  Gems-Bok  {O.  Gazella),  and  found  in  N.  Africa  in  large 
herds.  The  horns  are  about  3  feet  long,  and  are  bent  back- 
wards in  a  curve  of  considerable  extent.  The  colour  is  a  light 
grey,  marked  with  brown  and  black.  The  average  height  is  l\ 
feet.    The  O.  is  represented  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 

Osag^  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  once  great  family  of  the 
Sioux,  are  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Nebraska, 
S.  of  the  river  Plate,  and  N.  of  the  Cherokecs.  Sec  Indians, 
American. 

Osage  Orange  b  Madura  aurantiaea^  a  decidaoos-lea^ 
tree  belonging  to  Moraceee,  and  a  native  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  is  fiimished  with  strong  thorns,  and  as  it  can  be  kept 
dwarf  is  trained  for  hedgerows,  but  with  full  liberty,  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  it  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  timber  is 
elastic,  and  is  suitable  for  carriage-poles,  &c. ;  indeed,  the 
Indians  formerly  used  to  make  their  bows  from  it,  and  the  name 
of  *  bow- wood '  is  still  retained.  The  tree  resists  severe  frosts,  ani 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain.  Its  fruit  is  of  a  golden  coioar, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  consequently  is  tempting  to  the  eye, 
but  scarcely  edible.    A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root 

Osalia,  a  city  of  Japan,  on  a  deep  inlet  in  the  S.E.  of  Kipon. 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which,  by  several  branches,  drains 
the  great  lake  Biwako,  250  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  of  Yed:>, 
and  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Kiyoto,  to  which  a  railway  is  (1S76) 
being  constructed  to  form  part  of  a  projected  trunk  line  from  \ 
that  city  to  Yedo.  The  city  is  intersected  by  many  streams,  j 
spaimed  by  bridges,  and  has  a  mint  and  college,  and  many 
palaces  of  the  old  Daimios.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  is  the 
port  of  Hiogo,  to  which  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  0.  hii 
passed,  and  which  is  connected  with  O.  by  railway.  0.  ix 
however,  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactures,  on  a  Europeaa 
method,  of  paper,  sugar,  glass,  slight  woollen  goods,  and  Liis 
and  caps.  In  1875  there  were  here  twenty-four  British  resi-lcnts, 
and  a  mission  supported  by  the  Church  of  England  Missioiury 
Society.  Though  the  foreign  trade  has  decUned,  Iapanc!« 
steamers  enter  O.  almost  daily  from  the  inland  sea  with  n*ii« 
produce,  and  from  Yokohama,  with  foreign  goods  purchised  by 
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Japanese  merchants  there.  In  1875  the  imports  in  foreign 
vessels  alone  amounted  to  ;f  1 18, 579,  the  exports  to  ;f44,o&. 
Hio^  opened  to  foreip;n  commerce  in  1863,  had  a  British  com- 
moDity  of  163  adults  m  1875.  ^^  exports  are  chiefly  tea  (in 
1875,  7,649,020  lbs.),  rice  (value  l793*390)>  copper,  bronze 
omameati,  tobacco,  camphor,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  fans, 
iuoglasii  seaweed,  and  vegetable  wax.  As  many  as  three 
million  fans,  valued  at  $90^000,  were  exported  from  O.  and 
Hiogo  in  1875,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  In  1875  the 
exports  of  Htqro  amounted  to  93f092,40J,  and  the  imports  to 
15,726^797.    'Ae  pop.  of  O.  is  &),oooy  of  Iliogo  600a 

(Mom,  Admiral  Sharard,  bom  April  25,  1822,  entered 
the  navy  in  1837,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canton 
(1841),  and  of  the  Woodang  Forts  (1842).  As  commander  of 
the  Pioneer  in  the  Franklin  Discovery  Expedition  of  1849,  he 
made  a  memorable  sledge  journey  to  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Ltmd  (1851) ;  and  as  post-captain  of  the 
Vawius  he  led  the  advanced  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Azof 
(i^55)f  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  being  made  a  C.B.  and 
an  officer  of  the  Turkish  Medjidie  and  FrenchLegion  of  Honour. 
He  served  through  the  second  Chinese  war  (1857),  ascended  the 
Vangtse  as  far  as  Hankow,  6co  miles  from  its  mouth  (1858), 
and  in  1862  accepted  from  the  Chinese  government  the  command 
cf  a  squadron  for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  O.  returned  home 
(1864)  to  test  the  newly-turreted  Royal  Sovereign^  was  for  some 
fears  managing  agent  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  at 
Boobty,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  (May  6,  1875)  ^^  serving' 
on  a  committee  for  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875.  O.  was 
aothor  oi  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Jourruil  (1852),  Quedah, 
frmyymmalin  Malayan  IValers  (1857),  Japanese  Fragments^ 
(i860),  &C. 

OilKimeSe'riaa  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  middle  Eocene 
(q.  V.)  formations.  ^  It  is  divided  into  two  groups — ^the  lower, 
the  Nettlestone  Grits,  consisting  of  shelly  sandstone  and  yellow 
limestooe,  and  the  upper,  the  St.  Helen's  Sands,  composed  of 
light-coloured  sands,  days,  and  marls.  They  occur  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  are  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  origin,  and  have  fossil 
species  of  plant  and  animal  of  the  usual  tropical  characters. 

Ol'caiifl  (Lat.  09CI  or  Opsci,  Gr.  Opikoi^  connected  by 
Mommsen  with  Lat.  opus,  'work'),  an  ancient  Italian  race, 
occapying  Campania,  and  closely  connected  if  not  identical  with 
the  Aosonians.  Invaded  firom  the  N.  by  the  Samnites  in  the 
5th  c  B,c,  they  became  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors, 
who  borrowed  at  once  the  Oscan  name  and  language.  The  lat- 
ter, which  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Latin  as  French  to 
Italian,  continued  a  spoken  dialect  till  the  ist  c.  A.D.  Speci- 
mens of  it,  now  rendered  intelligible  by  the  labours  of  Mommsen, 
■It  preserved  to  ns  in  the  Graffiti  (q.  v.)  of  Pompeii,  in  the 
legends  of  coins  struck  hy  the  Confederates  in  the  Social  War, 
and  in  various  inscriptions.  The  most  famous  Oscan  inscriptions 
«re  the  Bantine  Tables,  of  thirty-eight  lines,  discovered  at  Op- 
pido  in  1793  f  ^^c  Cippus  Abellanus,  which  till  1745  was  em- 
ployed as  a  doorstep  at  Avella ;  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Agnone, 
discovered  in  1848.  The  AteUanee  (q.  v.)  were  of  Oscan  origin, 
and  Ennitts,  Pacuvius,  and  Lucilius,  as  natives  of  Calabria  and 
Campania,  may  be  deemed  the  representatives  of  Oscan  lite- 
nry  genius.  'Oscan,'  however,  was  used  by  later  Roman 
vnters  u  synonymous  with  '  barbarous '  {cf,  Plin.  xxix.  i,  and 
Jav.  Sai.  iii.  207).  See  Mommsen,  Oskische  Studien  (Berl 
184c),  and  Di£  Unttritalischen  DialekU  (Leips.  1850) ;  Fried- 
Undcr,  Die  Oskiscken  Munten  (Leips.  1850) ;  Huschke,  Die 
Otkisehen  nmd  SaUlliscken  Sprachdmkmaler  (Elbert  i8c6) ; 
>od  Rabast^  Dt  la  Langne  Osqne  cTapris  les  Inscriptions  etaeses 
RapporU  avee  U  Latin  (Par.  1867). 

OCcar  L,  Joaaf  Frana,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
'^'S9f  only  son  of  General  Bemadotte  and  Desir^  Clary, 
vas  bom  in  Paris,  4th  July  1799.  When  his  father  was  chosen 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  O.,  then  onlv  eleven  years  old,  was 
made  Dnke  of  Sodermanland.  His  education  was  conducted 
fith  the  greatest  care.  In  18 14  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  war  with  Norway,  his  first  and  last  campaign,  and  on 
the  t9th  June  1833  he  married  Josephine  Maximiliane  Eugenie 
of  Lenchtenben;  (bom  14th  March  1807).  While  Crown- 
l^ce,  O.  was  familiarised  with  civil  as  well  as  military  power, 
being  chancellor  of  the  three  universities,  high-admiral,  and 
chietgeneial  of  artHlery,  and  being  at  different  times  provisionally 


entrusted  with  the  chief  power,  as  vice-king  of  Norway  in  1824 
and  1833,  and,  during  his  father's  sickness,  of  both  Norway  and 
Sweden.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  art  and  science^  was 
a  successful  composer  of  music,  and  wrote  a  valuable  treatise, 
Om  Straff  och  Straffanstalter  (1840).  On  his  father's  death,  8th 
Mardi  1844,  O.  ascended  the  throne.  His  earliest  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  acknowledgment  of  absolute  equality,  and  the 
fostering  of  friendly  relations  between  his  kingdoms.  His  reign 
was  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  both  kingdoms,  and 
he  was  completely  succeasful  in  preserving  their  neutrality  during 
the  disturbance  of  European  politics  in  its  latter  years.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  a  sickness  that  had 
affected  him  for  many  years,  when  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  complications  resulting  from  the  Crimean  War  broke  his 
strength,  and  forced  him  to  resign  the  govenunent  to  the  Crown- 
Prince,  nth  September  1857.  After  a  daily  decline  of  twoyears, 
he  died  8th  July  1859.  His  children  were  Karl  Ludvig  £ugen 
(Karl  XV.) ;  Fredrik  Gustaf  O.  (1827-52) ;  O.  Fredrik  (O.  IL) ; 
Charlotte  Eugenie  (bom  1830) ;  and  Nikolas  August  (1831-73). — 
Oacar  IX,  Fredrik,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  1872,  was  bom  21st  January  1829.  He  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1845  he  became  after  examination  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  fleet,  from  which  he  advanced  by  degrees  to 
vioe-admiral.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  great  progress  in  many 
studies,  had  leamed  much  of  the  institutions  of  foreign  lands, 
and  had  appeared  as  a  writer  on  naval  afiiurs  and  Swedish  mili- 
tary history,  and  also  as  a  poet  His  collection  of  poems,  C/r 
Svenska  flottans  minnen,  received  (1857)  the  prize  of  the  Swedish 
Academy.  After  having  several  times,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  held  the  government  durii^  the  travels  and  sickness  of 
Karl  XV.,  he  received  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  i8th 
September  1872.  Crowned  at  Stockholm,  12th  May  1873,  he 
undertook  a  journey  through  the  most  northerly  provinces  of  his 
dominions,  and  was  again  crowned  at  Throndhjem  on  the  i8th 
July  of  the  same  year.  On  the  6th  June  1857  O.  married,  at 
Biberich,  Sophie  (bom  9th  July  1836),  daughter  of  Duke  Wil- 
helm  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  O.  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Duke  of  Vermland  (bom  1858),  O.  Karl  August  (bom  1859), 
O.  Kari  WUhelm  (bom  1861),  and  Eugen  Napoleon  Nikolas 
(bom  1865). 

Oa'oott,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire, 
4  miles  N.  of  Birmingham,  is  the  seat  of  St  Mary*s  College, 
one  of  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  England.  It 
was  founded  in  1794,  and  rebuilt  by  Pugin  in  1840,  at  a  cost 
of  ;f  60,00a  A  fine  church  b  attadied  to  the  buildings,  which 
are  craciform  in  shape. 
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Two  curves  are  said  to  be  in  O.  when  they  are 
in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  each  other.  The  degree  of 
contact  (see  CoifTACT)  is  determined  by  the  number  of  constants 
which  enter  into  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  lower  dtt^ree.  A 
straight  line  involves  two  constants,  and  has  contact  of  the  first 
order  with  the  curve  under  consideratioiL  When  it  thus  osculates 
it  is  called  the  tangent  line.  A  circle  involves  three  constants. 
Its  closest  contact  is  of  the  second  d^jee,  and  when  it  so  oscu- 
lates it  is  called  the  osculating  cirde.  The  plane  in  which  it 
lies  is  obviously  the  plane  containing  three  contiguous  points 
on  the  curve,  and  is  known  as  the  osculating  plane.  A  plane 
curve,  therefore,  lies  in  the  plane  of  its  osculating  circle.  The 
osculating  plane  of  a  tortuous  curve  u  constantly  rotating  as 
we  pass  along  the  curve,  and  its  rate  of  rotation  per  unit  of 
length  of  the  curve  is  the  tortuosity  of  the  curve,  exactly  as 
the  rate  of  change  of  direction  of  the  tangent  vet  unit  of 
length  b  the  measure  of  the  absolute  curvature.  The  radius 
of  the  osculating  circle  u  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of 
the  curve,  plane  or  tortuous. 

Oahkoah,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Wiimebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  1$  miles 
N.  of  Fond duLac,  and  80  N.N. W.  of  Milwaukee  by  rail  It 
is  the  second  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  State,  and 
has  40  shingle  and  saw-mills,  12  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories, 
and  large  work  for  the  making  of  farm  implements,  the  State 
normal  school,  4  newspapers,  ic.    Pop.  (1870)  12,663. 

Oaiaa'der  (prop.  Iiosemann\  Andraaa,  a  once  famoiui 
divine  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bora  at  Gunxenhausen, 
near  Niimberg,  Franconia,  in  1498^  studied  at  Ingoldstadt  and 
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Wittenberg,  became  first  a  pastor  in  Niimberg  (1522)  and  then 
a  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1S48), 
wnere  he  died  suddenly  in  1562.  O.  supported  Luther  in  his 
controversy  with  Zuinglius  regarding  the  eucharist,  but  came 
into  collision  with  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
In  two  disputations  (1549,  1550),  and  in  his  principal  work,  De 
Unico  Mcdiatore  J,  C,  &c.,  he  maintained  that  what  Protestants 
called  justification  is  properly  redemption,  since  the  Greek 
dikaiouH  means  to  make  just,  and  can  only  by  metonymy  mean 
to  declare  just  in  the  forensic  sense  ;  and  thus  justification  is 
properly  what  is  called  sanctification.  In  connection  with  this 
he  held  that  Christ  did  redeem  men  by  the  satisfaction  he  ren- 
dered to  divine  justice,  but  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by 
which  the  believer  is  justified  is  entirely  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  *  the  essential  righteousness  of  God,*  *  the  divine  essence,* 
*  God  himself.'  His  followers,  called  Osiandrists,  continued  the 
controversy  after  their  leader*s  death,  till  in  1567  by  the  Corpus 
Doctrin(B  PnUenicum  they  were  finally  banished  from  Prussia, 
See  Wilken,  Andreas  0,^s  Lehen^  Lehre  und  Schriften  (Stralsund 
1844).  His  son,  Lukas  O.  the  Elder  (^.  1534,  d,  1604),  and 
his  grandson,  Lukas  O.  the  Younger  {b,  1587,  d,  1638),  were, 
like  their  father,  inveterate  controversialists. 

(ysier  is  the  name  given  to  those  species  of  Salix  used  for 
basketmaking  and  other  wicker-work.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
trade  about  300  different  varieties  are  recognised.  This  sub- 
division of  course  is  purely  technical,  as  botanically,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  series  range  under  S.  viminalis^  S»  in'atidra, 
and  S. purpurea.  The  first  bears  the  name  of  the  common  O. ,  and 
is  the  best  for  hoops  or  work  requiring  rods  of  two  years'  growth. 
It  will  throw  up  a  shoot  of  12  feet,  and  is  the  representative  of 
the  soft- wooded  group.  From  the  others  it  may  readily  be  known 
by  its  long  narrow  leaves,  with  a  silvery  silky  covering  on  the 
under  side.  The  second  is  the  prominent  representative  of  the 
hard- wooded  kinds  adapted  for  white  basket-work,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  most  pliant  and  durable  varieties  in  the  use  of  the 
manu&cturer.  It  is  often  called  the  French  willow.  The  third, 
called  the  purple  O.,  yields  rods  qualified  for  the  finest  work.  A 
hybrid  between  it  and  the  first,  called  S.  rubra^  when  cut  down, 
will  make  shoots  of  8  feet  in  a  season,  and  they  are  the  best 
adapted  of  any  for  purposes  where  unpeeled  rods  are  required. 
For  the  production  of  the  O.  what  are  called  O. -plantations, 
holts,  beds,  or  grounds  are  formed,  where  such  kinds  are  grown 
which  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  market  to  be  supplied — this 
varying  according  to  local  circumstances.  The  soil  most  suited 
for  an  O.  plantation  is  a  strong  loam,  and  the  most  favourable 
position  is  where  it  can  be  flooded  at  will  and  yet  the  land  be 
well  drained.  The  O.  will  not  grow  in  water-logged  land,  nor 
in  peat  bog,  nor  in  sandy  soil ;  it  will,  however,  grow  on  land 
occasionally  overflowed  by  salt  water,  if  it  is  suitable  in  other 
respects.  To  form  the  plantation,  cuttings  must  be  used,  not 
rooted  plants,  and  they  are  best  taken  from  branches  one  or  two 
years  old.  They  should  be  pushed  into  the  soil  fiiliy  9  inches  or 
their  whole  length,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart, 
which  gives  about  20,000  to  the  acre.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
straight  shoots  will  be  secured,  and  when  gathered  they  must  be 
cut  to  the  ground.  What  are  known  as  pollard  trees  soon  de- 
cay, and  only  serve  to  harbour  destructive  insects.  A  well 
devised  O.  plantation  will  last  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  Notwith- 
standing that  about  7000  acres  are  devoted  in  Britain  to  O. 
growth,  the  consumption  is  much  in  excess  of  the  home  supply, 
upwards  of  5000  tons,  of  the  value  of  ;£'40,ooo,  being  annually 
imported  from  neighbouring  European  countries.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Australia  will  soon  enter  into  the  trade.  If  O.  are 
planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers  they  are  of  great  value  in  preserv- 
ing the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  by  reason  of  the  grasp 
and  tenacity  of  their  long  fibrous  roots.  The  word  O.  is  French, 
and  comes  from  a  Celtic  word  meaning  water  or  ooze  (as  in 
the  rivers  Oise,  Ouse,  Ose).  Withy  is  a  synonym  of  O.  See 
Willow. 

Osi'ris,  the  son  or  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  many-eyed  God  of 
the  Lower  World  (also  said  to  be  bom  from  the  egg  of  the 
cackler  or  goose,  an  emblem  of  Seb),  was  with  his  son  Horus, 
the  last  of  the  gods  who  ruled  over  Egypt  He  was  put  to 
death  by  tlic  wicked  Typhon,  and  raised  again  to  be  the  Judge 
of  the  Dead.  He  appears  in  a  mantle  coloured  like  fire,  bear- 
ing a  crook  and  a  whip,  two  feathers,  and  on  his  head  a  Kilo- 
meter.    He  is  also  called  Revealer  of  Good  and  Lord  of  the 
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Tombs.     The  myth  appears  in  all  sepulchral  formula  and  rites, 
especially  in  Lower  Egypt    A  Louvre  hieroglyph  identifies  him 
with  the  sun.     Many  cities,  such  as  Sais  and  Basins,  claim  the 
honour  of  being  his  burial-place.    Tradition  asigns  his  birth  to 
Mount  Sinai.  At  Mem- 
phis he  became  united 
to  Pthah,  and  also  to 
the  bull  Apis,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the 
Trinity — Isis,   Os,   and 
Nepththys.     Xenopha- 
nes  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
a  mortal  and  a  divine 
nature  in  one   person, 
which  he  saw  involved 
in  the  annual  lament  of 
the   E^gyptians  for  the 
death  of^O.    O.,  at  a 
later  time,   appears  as 
Serapis,  so  much  wor- 
shipped at  Rome;  and 
he  also  answers  in  some 
respects  to  the  bearded 
Bacchus,   although   the 
Greeks  called   him  the 
Sinopite  Jupiter.    The  Egyptian  kings  all  traced  their  descent 
from  O.,  and  in  order  that  the  Ptolemies  might  do  this,  Mice- 
don,  a  new  son  of  O.,  was  invented. 

Os'xnan  or  Qth'man  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  dynisty, 
was  bom  at  Sukut  in  Bithynia  in  1259,  and  was  the  son  01 
Orthogrul,  an  Oguzian  chieftain,  who  became  the  soldier  aivJ 
subject  of  Aladdin,  the  ninth  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Iconium,  and 
established  a  camp  of  400  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanj^.  0. 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  headship  of  the  tribe  in  I2&>.  He 
was  a  bold  warrior,  ready  and  able  to  seize  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  extinction  of  the  Seljuk  line  (1299)1  uid  the 
remoteness  and  decline  of  (he  Mongul  khans.  Crossing  the  un- 
guarded passes  of  Olympus,  he  entered  the  territory  of  Nicome- 
deia  (July  27,  1299),  and  invested  Nicaea,  which  surTcndcred 
after  a  five  years'  siege.  Throughout  his  reign  O.  made  a  series 
of  the  same  successful  inroads,  increasing  his  forces  by  the 
accession  of  captives  and  volunteers,  and  fortifying  the  towns 
and  strongholds  he  had  won«  He  held  his  court  at  Kan-Hissar, 
and  founded  a  mint,  though  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  Suluru 
The  conquest  of  Prusa  by  his  son  Orchan,  the  true  en  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  immediately  preceded  0.*s  death  (1326).  Frtm 
him  are  derived  the  names  Osmanli  and  Ottomans  applied  to  the 
Turks.     See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ch.  Ixiv.). 

Os'man  Bazar',  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  valley  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Binar  Dagh,  an  off-set  of  the  Balkans,  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Shumla,  and  on  the  route  from  Rustchuk  to  the 
Slivno  Pass,  Its  name  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  Ru««> 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  but  it  was  not  the  scene  of  anj  im- 
portant incident. 

Os'xnan  Pasha,  Qhazi,  a  distinguished  Turkish  genenl,  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Tokat  about  1832,  and  to  have  beeo 
educated  at  a  school  conducted  by  his  brother,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  military  academy  at  Constantinop'r. 
He  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  1S53,  and  on  the  ou:- 
break  of  the  Crimean  War  was  attached  to  the  general  staff  ^ 
Shumla.  After  serving  with  distinction  as  major  in  the  Cretos 
campaign  in  1S67,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion  to  a  colonelv-r, 
and  subsequently  a  generalship.  He  was  commandant  at  NV  \^f^ 
during  the  Turco-Servian  war  in  1876,  and  for  brilliant  con<inct 
at  the  battle  of  Saitschar  was  created  a  mushir  or  ficld-nurshil 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  in  April  1877  found  him  sJil. 
at  Widdin,  whence  he  marched  to  Plevna  immediately  00  ihf 
passage  of  the  Danube,  entering  that  town  on  14th  July.  Th? 
enemy's  vigorous  attempts  to  oust  him  on^the  24th  and  31  rt  of  Ju;t 
were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter.  From  an  open  lown  \<t 
transformed  Plevna  into  an  entrenched  camp,  which  for  ^^^ 
months  engaged  a  Russo- Rumanian  army  of  more  than  ioo,ofO 
men,  checked  the  general  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  o-v: 
them  the  lives  or  services  of  50,000  gallant  soldiers.  In  ^^ 
desperate  and  unsuccessful  assaults  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember alone,  their  loss  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Tbf 
Sultan  conferred  on  O.  in  October  1877  the  well-woo  ntie  0^ 
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OuHJ  (VJdorioBt).  On  G«nenl  Todleben  utambg  the  diiec- 
tioii  of  Ihe  bailing  force*  he  ioiluited  ui  inmtment,  and  his 
oDtioiis  itnteey  sutceeded  where  the  brilliant  onitaughti  of 
Skobeloffhad  lulcd.  Every  hope  of  relief  vaoished,  hit  stores 
(HaaitjA,  snd  hii  troops  deciniated  bjr  diicase,  O.  made  a  rand 
but  Auilc  eflbit  on  the  itth  of  December  to  breaJi  throogQ  the 
circle  of  ited  which  eQCompused  him.  He  wm  hinuclT 
■oondHl,  nA  obliged  lo  surrender  with  40,000  troop*.  The 
Ciar  retained  hi*  award  to  the  heroic  soldier,  who  has  been 
Udted  ai  a  prisoner  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conquerors. 
Ot'minm  (symbol  Os,  atomic  weight  199),  one  of  the  noble 
mitaLi  occurring  associated  with  platinum,  alloyed  witli  iridium, 
nlhoiiiim,  and  rodiom.  It  is  infusible  under  the  oxy-bydn^en 
flime.  Heated  in  a  current  of  diy  air,  O.  fonns  osmic  acid 
lOsOi),  the  npour  of  which  has  a  veiy  irritating  odour.  It 
i<iimi;cDloDt1ess  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse  and  voUtilUe 
below  the  boiling  poiiit  of  water.  The  action  of  salphuTelted 
bjdnwcn  apon  it*  tolution  results  in  the  formation  of  a  blach 
pRdpitile,  the  tetraiulpbide  (OsSi).  A  pcotoxiile  and  binoiide 
ofO.  alwexiiL  Farther  ii  appears  to  form  four  chlorides — 
OtCl»  OsCl„  OsCU  and  OsCl^  Of  these  the  bichloride  and 
tetnuhloride  are  formed  by  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with 
UlCBwtaL 
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d  Oimundtit,  diitingulshed  by  their  vertically  two- 
valved  spore  cases,  which 
have  an  incomplete  ring 
represented    by    a    few 
pAtallel  Etrisc  near    the 
apex.   There  are  six  spe- 
cie*.    The  fructilication 
is  paniculate,  and  in  the 
type  specie* — the  flower- 
ing or  royal  fern  (O,  rt- 
'Jj     galii) — Ihe  upper  pinnae 
l',*^     of   the   fronds    are   the 
spore  •  bearing    potlion. 
..^  This  is  the  largest  tern 

-'C-.^'fe    found  in  Britain,  atlain- 
?^  v»       "ig  ■   height  up  to   10 
feet,  and  is  not  uneoni' 
bogggr,    peaty 
though    it   has 
ich  d^trof  ed  in 
many  place*  by  drainage 
and  the  fern  mania.     It 
OoDiniila  nialii.  Is    widely    distributed — 

occurring  in  the  four  con. 
liDcntiL  The  term  '  flowering '  is  given  in  consequence  of  it* 
budume  fmctiiicalton,  and  that  of  '  royal '  has  descended  from 
Uie  old  berbaliits,  who  supposed  it  to  possess  great  virtue*.  The 
nuDC  O.  it  of  donbtful  derivation. 

Oa^briidc  ('  the  bridge  over  the  Hase,'  of  which  *  Osna ' 
a  1  connption),  Ihe  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
proriiict  of  Hannover,  Prussia,  on  the  Hase,  80  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Hannover  by  rait.  It  has  a  Byzantine  cathedral  of  the  lath 
c,  the  church  of  St.  Maty,  a  noble  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th 
c,  vitb  a  beau ti Fully-carved  wooden  altar-piece,  a  Ralhhaus 
roataining  portiaita  iS  priocet,  ambassadon,  &C.,  and  celebrated 
a  the  place  where  the  oegotiatiotis  for  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
wtte  cooducted  in  1643-48,  and  a  slatue  of  Justus  Moser,  the 
'  Fnahlin  of  Westphalia,'  designed  by  Drake,  and  raised  1836. 
Thett  are  targe  ironworks  and  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactures 
(^leather,  linen,  totiacco,  &c.  Fop.  (137$)  39,350,  of  whom  a 
Ikirdiie  Roman  Catholics.  The  Mikeprie  of  O.,  founded  by 
Kail  ihe  Great  in  7S3,  was  secularised  in  1803.  The  town  has 
»£»in  become  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1858.  See  Friderid 
«Ml  Stuve,  CatAieklt  dtr  Sladt  O.  [OulaK  3  vols.  1S16-Z6). 

Wpray  {Pondiim  haJiathit),  otherwise  named  the  '  Fishing 
tUwk,'  it  a  species  of  Raptiirial  birds  belonging  to  the  sub- 
^mUr  of  the  AquUat^,  or  true  eagles.  The  biU  ii  short  and 
nrred,  and  the  wings  reach  to  the  extmniiy  of  the  taiL  The 
Kcood  and  third  quill*  are  the  longest    The  tail  is  of  moderate 


ground, 
been  niui 


length,  the  lard  are  strong  and  the  cUwt  are  poweifally  made 
The  O.  is  now  rare  in  Britain.  It  inhabits  the  lea-cottst,  and  i* 
an  expert  fisher.  Its  colour  is  a  dark- 
brown  above,  and  white  below,  a 
band  of  brown  colour  passing  across 
the  chest.  The  legs  and  toe*  are 
bluish,  and  the  beak  and  claws 
black.  The  average  length  is  about 
30  inches,  or  a  httle  more.  The 
nest  is  built  of  slicks,  and  is  placed 
either  on  some  ruined  building  or 


white  colour,  splashed  with  brown. 

The  O.  is  moniwamous,  and  male 

and  female  usually  pair  for  life,  the 

one  exhibiting  signs  of  distress  on  Ospny. 

the  death  of  the  other.    The  flight 

ii  graceful  and  hovering,  and  the  descent  of  the  bird  on  the 

OM'a  (mod.  Kmmw^,  a  mountain  of  Tbessaly,  G194  feet 
high,  is  separated  to  the  N.  from  Olympus  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
and  on  the  S.  is  connected  by  a  low  range  of  hills  (Mavrovuni, 
'  black  mountains ')  with  Pelion,  on  whose  summit  O,  wa*  fabled 
to  have  been  piled  by  the  Titans  in  their  fruitiest  eudeavoui  to 
scale  heaven. 

Ossein,  the  name  given  to  the'mbstance  obtained  by  steeping 
a  bone  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  when  the  earthy  matter  is  dis- 
solved out,  and  the  animal  matters  left.  The  O.  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  gelatin  and  other  matters  which  form  the  oipuiic 
huii  of  the  bone.  O.  is  largely  resolved  into  ^fltn  by  the 
actionoTtioiling  water,  gluten  being  an  albuminous  substance 
closely  allied  to  gelatin  itself.     O.  is  insoluble  in  water. 

OH'ian  (the  word  is  of  rnicerlaio  derivation)  is  the  name  of 
the  Gaelic  Homer,  who  is  claimed  alike  t>y  Scotland  and  Iielaod, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  3d  or  4th  c.  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  'kutg  of  the  great  mountaiiu,'  and 
was  renowned  for  heroic  valour  and  nncquallcd  poetic  gifts. 
Many  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  have  been  published  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  but  the  most  important  by  lar  are  those  issued 
b;r  James  MacPherson  (q.  v.)  in  1761-63,  and  to  these  we  shall 
direct  our  chief.  " 


of  Douglai,  Re'.  Dr.  Blair,  Edinburgh,  and  others,  to  publiah  1 
small  volume  bearing  the  title  Fragmeitti  tf  Antimt  Jittry,  tti- 
laltd  in  the  Highiattas  tfScttland,  and  professing  to  be  translated 
by  him  from  Gaelic  into  English.  These  were  so  favourably  re> 
ceived  that  his  literary  patrons  sent  him  on  a  tour  through  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  m  1 760^  in  order  to  recover  any  other 
remains  of  Gaelic  poetry  .which  might  have  been  preserved  hi 
those  remote  regions.  It  thonid  be  observed  that  thii  under- 
taking was  not  of  his  devising,  and  was  not  carried  out  in  secrenr. 
He  was  publicly  employed  by  men  of  the  highest  character.  He 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Blair,  telling  him  of  the  progress  he 
made,  and  was  accompanied  by  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
certify  that  they  saw  various  old  Gaelic  MSS.  banded  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  helped  him  frequently  in  taking  down 
Ossianic  poetry  from  oral  recitation.  He  passed  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  between  his  native  district  Badenoch  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  both  places  employing  fricwis  who  were  Gaelic 
scholars  in  helping  him  to  translate  from  his' written  stores.  In 
1 761  he  publisne^  in  London,  /tM^and  fifteen  minor  poen«i 
in  1763  Ttmora  and  five  minor  poem*,  all  bearing  to  have  been 
translated  by  him  from  Gaelic 

The  poems  profeu  to  be  sung  by  Ossian,  old,  blind,  and  the 
last  of  his  race,  to  Malvina,  the  widow  of  hi*  only  son  Oscar, 
who  vras  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  a  most  heroic  career; 
and  this  situation  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  refinement  and  deep  sadnei*  which  pervade* 
tbem  all.  There  is  unsun>a*sed  pathos  in  the  la*l  of  them, 
Btrrallu>H,  where  he  alludes  to  her  death  as  already  past 
— avoiding  all  description  of  it  —  and  calmly  forecasts  his 
own  a*  at  band.  Their  contents,  relating  chiefly  to  war, 
dety  both  as  to  locality  and  ind- 
Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran,  King 
S'9 
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of  Lochlin,  or  Scandinavia,  who  defeats  the  Irish  forces  under 
their  leader  Cuchullin.  The  king  of  the  Caledonians,  Fionn,  or 
Fingal,  comes  to  the  rescue,  defeats  Swaran,  but  generously  dis- 
misses him  to  his  native  land  without  ransom  or  forfeit.  Tanora 
also  represents  him  as  warring  in  Ireland.  Cairbar  had  killed 
Cormac,  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  usurped  his  throne.  Fingal 
goes  to  restore  the  rightful  dynasty.  The  usurper,  pretend- 
ing friendship  towards  him,  invites  Oscar  his  grandson  to  a 
feast,  and  treacherously  slays  Kim,  but  is  himself  slain  by  the 
expiring  hero.  Cathmor,  brother  to  Cairbar — a  noble  character 
— takes  up  his  cause  ;  but  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  is  at 
length  killed  by  Fingal,  who  places  the  lawful  heir  on  the  throne, 
and  feeling  the  weight  of  years  now  pressing  upon  him,  formally 
delivers  the  spear  of  his  father  Treunmor — the  symbol  of 
sovereignty — to  his  only  surviving  son  Ossian,  and  withdraws  to 
his  favourite  Selma.  Ca  Lodin  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal's 
to  Lochlin,  where  he  is  attacked  by  Stamo,  who  is  quite  the  picture 
of  a  savage,  piratical  viking  ;  but  as  usual  the  '  great  king '  with 
his  irresistible  sword,  *  the  son  of  Luno,  or  of  brightness,'  proves 
victorious.  Carric'  Thura  represents  him  in  Orkney  aiding  his 
friend  Cathulla  against  the  king  of  Sora,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions.  But  while  there  is  a  thread  of  continuous  narrative 
pervading  these  longer  poems,  they  are  very  much  made  up  of 
episodes  relating  to  adventures  in  love  and  war,  and  especially 
*  tales  of  the  time  of  old,*  recited  by  the  bards  during  every 
pause  in  the  warfare.  The  smaller  poems  generally  record  single 
expeditions  by  the  king  or  some  one  of  his  heroes,  all  undertaken 
for  the  rescue  of  innocence  and  weakness  from  oppression. 
But  a  few,  like  Darthula^  The  Songs  of  Selma^  &c.,  show  in- 
stances, as  in  real  life,  of  sorrow  unrelieved,  and  of  evils  unre- 
dressed. The  Ossianic  poetry  throughout  is  distinguished  alike  for 
sublimity  and  pathos.  It  is  abo  remarkable  as  embodying 
in  Fingal  a  character  of  excellence  and  attractiveness  surpassing 
that  of  any  hero  of  romance — remarkable  too  for  the  purity 
and  even  delicacy  of  tone  which  pervades  it  throughout. 
Further  it  is  entirely  original  in  bringing  before  us  a  strange 
spirit-border-land,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  descend 
from  their  clouds,  and  give  warnings  and  counsels  to  their  friends 
on  earth,  without  exciting  fear  or  alarm ;  and  also  as  dealing 
with  nature  in  a  truly  primitive  and  natural  manner.  Descrip- 
tions, whether  of  scenery  or  of  actions,  often  vej7  vivid  and  pic- 
torial, are  undimmed  by  any  tinge  of  that  subjectivity  or  self- 
consciousness  which  casts  its  shadow  on  all  descriptions  by  minds 
of  modem  culture.  The  mind  of  Ossian  appears  passive  in 
receiving  images,  and  reflects  them  as  from  the  surface  of  a 
bright  mirror. 

These  poems,  entirely  opposed  to  the  tame,  conventional  style 
of  the  1 8th  c  literature,  were  received  with  wonder  and  acclama- 
tion throughout  Europe.  Within  a  year  they  were  translated 
into  the  languages  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Poland,  while  edition  after  edition  was  called  for  at  home.  But 
amid  the  general  admiration  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism  burst 
on  the  head  of  MacPherson  which  has  not  quite  died  away  yet. 
Dr.  Johnson  in  England,  Messrs.  Pinkerton  and  Laing  in  Scot- 
land, denied  alike  the  genuineness  and  the  merit  of  the  poems, 
said  they  were  mere  forgeries  by  the  pretended  translator, 
and  that  they  were  worthless  under  any  view.  A  strong 
array  of  able  men,  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Kaimes,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
John  Home,  &c.,  mustered  in  defence  of  their  genuineness ; 
and  a  controversy  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with  a 
degree  of  bitterness  seldom  equalled  in  literary  warfare.  The 
first  demand  made  upon  MacPherson  was  to  exhibit  his 
original  MSS.,  and  to  this  challenge  he  answered  at  once  by 
placing  his  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  his  London  publishers,  adver- 
tising that  they  were  there,  and  offering  to  publish  them  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  came  forward.  The  publishers, 
Beckett  &  De  Hondt,  certify  that  these  MSS.-remained  in  their 
hands  for  twelve  months ;  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  now  sound, 
no  one  followed  the  common-sense  plan  of  comparing  them  with 
the  English  translation.  His  opponents,  knowing  nothing  of 
Gaelic,  could  not  make  the  requisite  comparison,  and  his  sup* 
porters,  very  stupidly,  took  the  genuineness  for  granted.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  he  removed  the  MSS.,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  they  were  never  again  seen  by  friend  or  foe.  He  left 
;^ioco  for  publishing  the  Gaelic  Ossian,  and  io,ooo  lines  were 
in  consequence  published  in  i8o7»  several  years  after  his  death  \ 
but  all  the  Gaehc  thus  found  was  either  in  his  own  handwriting, 
or  in  that  of  his  fHends ;  nor  was  there  found  among  his  papers  a 


scrap  of  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the  old  MSS.  which  weic 
unquestionably  collected  by  him,  whatever  their  contents  may 
have  been. 

Various  objections  have  been  brought  against  the  genuine. 
ness  of  these  poems,  e,g,^  that  the  Highbmdeis  were  tx 
barbarous  to  produce  poetry  of  such  a  h^h  order ;  also  ibit 
MacPherson's  work  was  compiled  from  those  of  other  authors, 
ancient  and  modem  ;  but  these  have  been  abandoned  long  a^o. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objections  based  on  the  difEoilty  of 
preserving  such  a  mass  of  poetry  without  committing  it  to  whtmg ; 
and  on  the  comparatively  modem  style  of  the  language,  a  neces- 
sary result  of  oral  transmission  through  oentuhes.  But  'Jk 
difficulty  arising  from  the*  non-appearance  of  the  oiigiiul 
MSS.,  instead  of  having  been  removed,  has  been  recntlj 
urged  in  stronger  terms  than  ever  h^  J.  F.  Campbei( 
Esq.,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  well-known  West  Hiik- 
land  TaUst  and  the  author  of  various  antiquarian  and  scientific 
works.  He  has  ransacked  every  comer  of^  the  Highlands  tnd 
Islands,  and  has  collected  an  immense  quantity  of  old  legend, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  including  many  Ossianic  balladi,  bat 
he  has  never  found  one  stanza  of  MacPherson*s  Ossian  tnfwheie 
amid  all  his  researches,  and  he  concludes  from  this  that  the  cur- 
rent Ossianic  ballads  were  the  sole  foundation  of  MscPber- 
son's  work — that  he  never  found  any  MS.  but  such  as  contained 
these,  consequently  that  his  Ossian  is  his  own  mannfactore. 

Mr.  Campbell's  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  he  has 
some  followers.  But  his  opponents  say :— i.  If  the  MSS. 
which  MacPherson  advertised  for  examination  were  for^rie^, 
his  conduct  implies  recklessness  amounting  to  insanity.  The 
presumption  then  undeniably  is  that  these  MSS.  were  what  tbej 
professed  to  be.  2.  It  is  very  possible  that  these  MSS.  fonned 
the  only  record  of  the  poems  which  they  contained.  The  history 
of  literature  affords  instances  exactly  in  point  *  Eighty  yean  ago 
England  possessed  only  one  tattered  copy  of  Childe  Waten  aad 
Sir  Cauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of  the  Cid '  (Lord 
Macaulay*s  preface  to  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome),  Of  the  fine  old 
poem  of  Be&wulf  only  one  MS.  exists.  Had  any  of  these  perished 
immediately  after  being  printed,  the  publisher  would  have  been 
defenceless  if  charged  with  forgery ;  and  so  it  may  be  in  Mac- 
Pherson*s  case.  3.  When  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  he  did  not 
find  a  stanza  of  MacPherson's  Ossian  anywhere,  it  is  answered, 
that  many  poems  which  were  remembered  a  hundred  yeais  ago 
are  now  forgotten.  Further,  facts  are  submitted  which  prove 
that  at  the  least  some  pieces  in  MacPherson*s  book  are  genuine 
and  ancient.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland 
Society  on  the  Ossianic  question  (1806)  testimony  is  giren  by 
several  gentlemen  of  competent  scholanhip  and  unimpeachable 
character  that  long  before  MacPherson's  Gaelic  appeared  tbc)- 
took  his  Elnglish  translation,  compared  with  it  varioas  short 
pieces  recited  by  old  people  around  them,  and  found  them  qci^r 
to  correspond.  Hundreds  of  lines  have  been  thus  verified,  and 
among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  '  Malvina's  Dream '  a^i 
two  Sun  Hymns,  which,  from  other  sources  as  well  as  the  Rfp-^'U 
are  proved  to  be  independent  of  MacPherson,  and  are  among  the 
very  gems  of  his  poetry.  It  is  also  deserving  of  mention 
that  Mr.  Skene  (and  no  higher  authority  can  be  quoted),  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Dean's  Book  (p.  48),  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  sixteen  *  Fragments '  originally  published  were  genaine 
— the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  published  rendenog 
imposture  altogether  improbable. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  briefly  various  other  collections  of  Gaelic 
poetry  which  help  to  throw  light  on  the  question  before  us,  and 
which  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  take  a  part  in  it  In  17^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  published  a  small  vol.  of  348  pages,  with  tt 
title  of  Sean  Ddna,  orAndent  Lays^  ascribed  to  Ossian,  Orras. 
UUin,  &c.  They  are  truly  beautiful,  and  far  more  polished  10 
language  than  MacPherson's  poems.  They  treat  of  Ossianic  sub- 
jects, but  not  of  those  mentioned  by  him.  Dr.  Smith  giro  tic 
names  of  those  from  whom  he  obtained  his  Lays^  bat  no  en: 
appears  to  have  questioned  these  witnesses  on  the  matter,  h 
1706  there  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry  pub- 
lished by  Gillies  in  Perth,  among  which  are  '  Malvina's  Dreia.' 
and  one  or  two  more  of  MacPherson's  episodes.  In  1804  there 
was  a  similar  miscellany  published  by  the  Brothers  Stewart,  nvs 
who  were  well  qualified  as  ^tors  ;  and  in  their  book  we  hs^ 
the  two  Sun  Hymns  formerly  mentioned  and  the  poem  of  *  Coo- 
loch  and  Cuhona '  (185  lines)  found  subsequently  in  MacPher- 
son's Gaelic.    Still  unpublished  there  is  the  coUectMo  of  Jerome 
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Stooe,  17SO-56,  containing  eleven  Ossianic  ballads,  but  nothing 
of  what  is  in  MacPhenon.  A  collection,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M'Nicol^ 
minister  of  Ltsmore^  made  about  the  same  period,  contains 
*MalTiDa's  Dream.'  The  Kennedy  collection  (Acw.  Lib.,  Edinb.), 
made  between  1774-83,  is  very  voluminotts,  and  contains 
maoy  Ossianic  pieces,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  those  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Smith.  The  Irvine  MS.— 1 796-1802— (likewise 
in  Adv.  Lib.),  while  very  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  gives 
the  poem  of '  Conloch  and  Cuhona, '  also  the  two  Sun  Hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  note  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irvine's  hand  saying 
thai  he  got  these  two  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Diarmid  of  Weem, 
who  says  that  '  he  got  them  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  from 
Doocan  Robertson,  ulenlyon.'  This  testimony,  which  has  never 
been  overthrown,  places  these  two  very  beautiful  poems  entirely 
bcyood  MacPhenon.  In  1862  was  published,  under  the  editor- 
ihipoftheRev.  Dr.  M'Lauchlan,  Edinburgh,  by  far  the  most 
iatetestiog  of  all  oor  Gaelic  MSS.  This  is  known  as  the  Book 
oftki  Dean  of  IMmore^  and  was  written  1512-26.  It  contains 
many  heroic  ballads,  nine  of  which  are  attributed  to  Ossian. 
Space  forbids  any  minute  account  of  this  collection,  but  it  proves 
ckariy  that  upwiurds  of  300  years  ago  Ossian  was  held  to  oe  the 
prince  of  poets,  as  Fingal  was  the  king  of  heroea.  We  mention, 
in  the  last  plaoe,  Leabhar  na  FHnne^  or  the  Book  of  the  Fingal" 
inUf  published  in  1872  by  Mr.  Campbell,  ahready  referred  to. 
This  IS  a  collection  of  all  the  Ossianic  ballads  preserved,  whether 
in  print,  in  MS.,  or  in  the  memories  of  men  still  living.  The 
various  versions  from  1520  to  the  present  day  are  carefully  placed 
ude  by  side,  and  very  elaborate  notes  are  added.  We  have 
abeady  mentioned  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  these — 
that  they  comprise  all  the  Ossianic  poetry  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  MacPheison,  and  that  it  was  entirely  on  them  he  founded 
ha  work. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  claims  which  Ireland  puts  forward 
to  MacPherson's  Ossian.  Whether  Fingal  be  a  myth  or  a  his- 
torical character,  whether  he  ruled  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland, 
whether  the  Irish  poetry  be  superior  or  inferior  to  MacPherson's, 
it  is  certain  that  MacPherson  never  was  in  Ireland,  nor  got  a  line 
from  an  Irish  source.  His  poems,  such  as  they  are,  are  unques- 
tionably Scottish,  not  Irish.  Mr.  Campbell  and  a  few  others 
maintain  that  he  composed  his  work  in  English,  and  subse- 
quently translated  the  chief  portions  of  it  into  Gaelic ;  but  the 
majority  of  Gaelic  scholars  are  opposed  to  this  view,  and  among 
these  is  Mr.  Skene,  who,  while  maintaining  that  he  interpolated 
lai]Bdy,  holds  the  English  theory  altogether  unreasonable.  Mac- 
Photon's  Gaelic  was  published  in  1807  with  a  Latin  transktion, 
copious  dissertaticms,  and  notes.  An  edition  containing  the  mere 
text  was  published  in  1818,  another  in  1859,  and  in  1870  appeared 
a  Toy  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Clerk,  minister  of  Kilmallie,  con- 
taining Gaelic  text,  with  a  literal  English  translation,  side  by 
ude  with  MacPherson's,  and  numerous  notes,  in  which  two  pre- 
vailing errors  regarding  the  Gaelic  Ossian  are  removed^i)  that 
it  contains  scarcely  any  allusion  to  religion,  and  (2)  makes  no 
mention  of  clans  or  tribes.  It  b  shown  that  there  is  frequent 
reference  to  religions  worship,  and  that  clans  are  mentioned  over 
tnd  over  again. 

We  have  thus  stated  everything  which  we  know  to  be  capable 
of  throwing  light  on  the  vexed  Question  of  the  genuineness  of 
MacPhencm's  Ossian.  We  thinx  there  are  veiy  few  among 
those  competent  to  judge  who  will  maintain  with  Mr.  CampbcS 
that  these  poems  are  an  absolute  forgery,  entirely  the  work  of 
MacPhenon.  His  inference,  resting  only  on  proof  of  a  negative 
l^ind,  which  can  never  be  carried  out  exhaustive^,  is  at  the  best 
only  a  presumption.  The  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr.  MacDiarmid 
Kgvding  the  Sun  Hynms,  and  of  several  other  persons  to  other 
short  pieces,  as  having  been  known  long  before  MacPherson's  * 
(Gaelic  a|>peared,  and  b^  people  wholly  unacquainted  with  hiin, 
has  not  hitherto  been  discredited.  The  irresistible  conclusion  in 
these  circumstances,  then,  seems  to  be  that  MacPherson's  book 
contains,  at  least,  several  short  poems,  and  these  of  great  beauty, 
which  tradition  had  long  preserved  as  the  P.  of  O. ;  so  that  here 
ve  have  truly  the  'Fragments'  of  ancient  Gaelic  heroic  poetry. 
That  he  has  joined  these  detached  ballads  together,  in  order  to 
csny  out  his  favourite  idea  of  an  '  epic  poem,'  seems  also  an 

*  Fee  thcie  and  all  the  princtpal  ttatemenU  resaniiag  the  quettloD,  v« 
»er  to  the  UishUnd  Soaet/s  Report,  with  its  valuable  Appendix,  which 
B«s  be  carefully  eTatninnd  br  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  ftcis  of 
(^atcmciag  subject. 
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irresistible  inference.  The  extent  of  his  supplementing  it  is  very 
difficult  now  to  ascertain ;  but  we  may  fitly  dose  our  remarks  in 
the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  {Lectuns  on  Celtic  Uteraiure,  pp. 
15^  I53)f  ^^  <^cr  making  due  deduction  for  what  is  'foiged, 
and  modem,  and  tawdry,'  and  for  what  may  be  of  Irish  origin, 
adds  .  .  .  *  there  is  still  left  in  the  book  a  residue  with  the 
very  soul  of  Celtic  genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  brought  this  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  into 
contact  with  the  genius  of  modem  Europe,  and  enriched  all  our 
poetry  bjr  it  Woody  Morven,  and  ecnoing  Sora,  and  Selma 
with  its  silent  halls  I  We  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
when  we  are  unjust  enough  to  forget  it  may  the  Muse  forget  us  I' 


,  the  process  of  bone-formation.  Bone  is  formed 
from  cartilage  or  gristle,  or  from  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the  pro- 
cess of  O.  is  described  as  being  either  mter^cartilasinous  or 
inter'membranoHs*  Some  physiologists  recognise  a  third  process, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  sub-feriosteal  O. ;  but  this  is 
simply  a  modification  of  the  second  process.  The  long  bones 
of  the  body  are  formed  from  cartilage;  tiie  flat  bones  (such 
OS  those  of  the  side  of  the  skull,  &c)  from  fibrous  tissue. 
When  cartilage  exhibits  the  process  of  6.,  its  cells  appear  to 
undergo  a  marked  increase  m  numbers.  The  cells  arrange 
themselves  in  rows,  their  long  axes  lying  transversely  to  that  of 
the  future  bone.  A  section  through  cartilage,  at  the  point  where 
O.  is  commencing,  shows  that  nearest  the  centre  or  active  point 
of  O.,  there  are  large  cells  or  osteoplasts.  These  are  arranged  in 
parallel  rows,  and  contain  granular  matter.  Below  the  osteo- 
plasts the  cartilaginous  substance  is  beii^  encroached  upon  by 
the  calcareous  or  limy  material  which  is  to  form  the  typical 
and  characteristic  bone-substance.  This  is  deposited  around 
spaces  in  the  form  of  rines,  and  is  fiimished  by  the  minute 
bloodvessels  which  extend  into  the  cartilage  from  the  perios- 
teum, and  finally  come  to  occupy  the  Haversian  canals  in  the 
fully  formed  bone.  Thus  the  process  of  O.  is  essentially  <me 
of  Ume  deposition  within  a  cartilaginous  matrix  or  basis.  The 
shafi  of  a  lone  bone  is  at  first  solid.  It  becomes  hollow  by  the 
absorption  of  the  central  material,  and  the  medullary  canal 
containing  the  marrow  is  thus  formed.  The  periosteum  or  mem- 
brane which  closely  invests  the  surface  of  bones,  and  which 
supports  the  bloodvessels  of  the  bone,  appears  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  work  of  O.,  by  increasing  tne  thickness  of  the 
bony  tissue.  The  importance  of  the  p^steum  in  the  growth 
and  repair  of  bone  was  fully  demonstrated  by  Professor  Syme  of 
Edinburgh  in  certain  experiments  conducted  on  the  limbs  of 
dogs,  by  way  of  proving  the  reparative  powers  of  this  membrane. 
In  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  Mr.  Syme  sutes  that  be  removed  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  radius  of  a  dog,  taking  away  the  peri- 
osteum, and  that  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  radius  of 
the  other  1^,  leaving  the  periosteum  as  far  as  possible  uninjured. 
Six  weeks  aifterwards  the  dog  was  killed,  when  the  bone  from 
which  the  periosteum  had  been  removed  was  found  to  present  a 

Eeat  defiaency  of  honj  matter ;  while  in  the  bone  woich  had 
d  the  periosteum  left  mtact,  there  was  already  formed  a  com- 
pact mass  of  new  bone. 

In  the  formation  of  bone  from  fibrous  tissue,  a  deposit  of  limy 
spicules  is  at  first  observed  to  take  place.  Then  certain  dear 
fibres  {osteogenic  fibres)  are  devdoped,  and  when  these  become 
caldfied,  they  are  seen  to  endose  in  their  interior  large  osieo^ 
plasts  or  bone-cells.  These  ultimately  rest  in  spaces  or  areolae 
formed  for  them  amongst  the  fibres,  and  become  the  lacu$ta  of 
the  future  bone.  The  bones  do  not  ossify  at  the  same  time,  but 
exhibit  great  variations  in  the  period  of  attaining  fiiU  growth. 
O.  be^ns  in  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  Ufe^  and  &st  ap- 
pears m  the  davide  or  collar-bone,  and  then  in  the  lower  Jaw 
(fifth  to  seventh  week).  The  vertebrae,  thigfa,  hnmeras,  and 
ribs  are  the  next  bones  to  exhibit  this  process.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  month,  the  shoulder-Edade^  fironbi  bone,  the 
bones  of  forearm  and  1^  and  upper  jaw  become  developed,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  third  month  the  other  bones  of  tke  head, 
and  the  palm,  instep,  and  digits  arc  ossified.  In  the  fourth 
month  the  iliac  bones  and  smaU  bones  of  the  ear  are  developed ; 
and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  the  pubis,  ischium,  breast- 
bone, and  ethmoid  exhibit  the  progress  of  O.  The  calceneum 
and  astragalus  of  the  ankle  ossinr  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
months,  and  the  hyoid  or  tonene-Done  in  the  eighth  month. 
Thus  at  birth  many  portions  of  tne  body  are  still  nnosiified  («^., 
the  ends  of  all  the  long  bones,  all  the  wrist  bones,  the  coccyx, 
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&c.).  The  term  epiphysis  is  applied  to  the  centre  of  O.  at  the 
end  of  a  long  bone,  the  diaphysis  being  the  centre  of  O.  for  the 
shaft.  The  shaft  is  first  ossified.  Other  centres  of  O.  named 
apophyses  are  found  (as  in  vertebrae)  in  the  development  of  pro- 
jecting parts  or  processes. 

Osta'dOi  Adrian  Van,  a  famous  artist,  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
Germany,  in  1610,  formed  his  style  in  Holland  under  Frank 
Hals  and  Rembrandt,  and  closely  followed  Teniers  in  many  of 
his  mannerisms.  He  was  fond  of  painting  drinking  scenes, 
lively  farmyards,  cottage  interiors,  and  in  particular  winter 
scenes,  his  management  of  snow  being  unrivalled.  O.  died  at 
Haarlem  in  1685.  The  warmth  and  depth  of  colouring  which 
distinguished  his  pictures  also  marked  those  of  his  brother 
Isaac,  who  was  bom  in  161 7,  and  died  in  1654.  The  best 
English  collection  of  the  elder  brother's  pictures  is  that  of  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  specimens  of  Isaac's  style 
are  very  fine.     See  Gadertz's  work  on  O.  (1869). 

Ostasbkov',  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tver,  Russia, 
on  Lake  Seliger,  at  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Seliger 
Ovka,  a  small  affluent  of  tne  Volga,  and  250  miles  N.W.  of 
Moscow.  It  is  famed  throughout  Europe  for  its  manufacture  of 
leather,  and  produces  yearly  some  200,000  pairs  of  white  boots 
called  '  Ostashi.'  Other  industrial  products  are  axes,  scythes, 
cotton  goods,  and  sugar.     Pop.  (1870)  10,806. 

Ostende'  (*  the  east  end,'  i.e.,  of  the  canal),  next  to 
Antwerp  the  second  port  of  Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders, 
on  the  coast,  20  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  and  14  W. 
of  Bruges,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canal  and  rail- 
way. It  has  passenger  and  mail  communication  daily  with 
I^over  (seven  hours),  and  in  summer  attracts  some  20,000 
visitors  (mostly  Germans  and  English)  exclusive  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  travellers  who  arrive  and  depart  on  the 
same  day.  Its  sea-bathing  is  particularly  delightful.  An 
excellent  promenade  is  the  Digue  or  breakwater  (3280  feet 
long),  built  of  great  stone  blocks,  and  extending  nearly  parallel 
to  the  seaward  rampart.  O.  has  two  spacious  floating  basins 
and  handsome  quays  for  the  Dover  packets,  finished  m  1874, 
while  the  fortifications  have  been  in  great  part  demolished 
(1876)  to  make  room  for  several  fine  new  streets,  an  hospital, 
and  other  buildings.  There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  sugar  and 
salt  refineries,  oil-mills,  and  brick  kilns  (producing  yearly  80 
million  bricks),  but  the  great  industry  is  fishing.  So-called  *  O. 
oysters*  are  nearly  all  English  *  natives*  brought  from  Whitstable 
and  Bamham,  and  fattened  in  the  numerous  'pares*  here, 
before  being  exported  in  barrels  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  1872  150  fishing  smacks  belonged  to  O.,  and  of  these  139 
were  engaged  in  the  cod  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  In  1873 
the  exports  amounted  to  ;£'597,870  (^596,850  to  England),  and 
the  imports  to  ;^i, 779, 580  (in  transit  direct  ;i"i, 163,873,  total 
from  England  jfif  132,732).  Of  the  former,  the  chief  articles 
are  butter,  meat,  wool,  hops,  and  eggs  (3,640,336) ;  of  the  latter, 
salt,  guano,  timber,  coai  (1873,  113,802,000  kilogrammes), 
chemicals,  woollen  fabrics,  and  indigo.  In  1873  there  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  1363  vessels  of  310,293  tons,  and  in  addition 
there  entered  724  mail  steamers  of  259,304  tons.  In  1873  the 
number  of  passengers  who  embarked  and  disembarked  to  and 
from  England  was  45,228.  Pop.  (1874)  16,533.  Old  O.  was 
destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  The  present  town,  fortified  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1583,  after  a  memorable  siege  of  three 
years  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  under  Spinola  in  September 
1604. 

Oateocoll'a  (Gr.  osteon,  *  bone,'  Mia,  *  glue ')  is  another  name 
for  bone-glue.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  in  superheated  water 
the  gelatine  that  remains  after  bones  have  been  treated  with 
muriatic  acid  to  remove  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Osteolep'is  (Gr.  osteon,  'bone,'  and  /epis,  *  a  scale*),  a  well- 
known  extinct  genus  of  Ganoid  (q.  v.)  fishes,  the  remains  of 
which  occur  only  in  the  Devonian  rocks.  O.  belongs  to  the 
section  Crossoptirygida  {*  fringe-finned ') ;  the  paired  fins  con- 
sisting of  a  central  lobe,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  fin-rays  are 
attached.  In  O.  there  were  two  dorsal  fins.  The  scales  were 
rhomboidal  and  smooth.  The  tail-fin  was  markedly  heterocercal, 
or  unequally  lobed.  The  first  dorsal  fin  was  near  the  middle  of 
the  bacK,  and  the  mouth  was  well  provided  with  teeth. 
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Osteorogy,  the  department  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  form,  disposition,  and  development  of  the  skeletoD  of 
animals.    See  Bone,  Ossification,  Skeleton,  &c. 

Ofitero'de,  a  town  of  Prussia,  circle  of  Hildcsheira,  at  the 
W.  base  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  on  the  Sose,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Gottineen.  It  has  many  picturesque  old  houses,  an  ancieni 
castle,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  large  grain  stores  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  mines,  important  manufactures  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  wooden  wares,  and  Scherenberg's  exteii' 
sive  white-lead  and  small-shot  factory.  Pop.  (1875)  5658,— An- 
other town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  has 
a  timber  trade  and  a  pop.  (1875)  of  5735. 

Os'tia  (Lat.  '  mouths  *),  a  city  of  Latium,  at  the  mouth  of  ibc 
Tiber,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rome,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  had 
risen  to  be  an  important  naval  and  mercantile  station.  In 
Sulla's  time  it  had  a  pop.  of  80,000  inhabitants,  and  was  famed 
for  its  saltworks  and  grain' trade  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  But 
the  Tiber  constantly  receding  from  O.  in  consequence  of  alluvial 
deposits,  Claudius  constructed  a  new  basin  2  miles  to  the  N., 
which,  enlarged  by  Trajan,  was  called  Portus  Augu&ti  et  Trajani, 
and  about  which  a  new  town  sprang  up,  Portus  Ostiensis.  0. 
nevertheless  remained  a  flourishing  and  populous  place  under  the 
earlier  emperors,  and  was  adorned  by  Hadrian,  Septimius  Severus 
and  Tacitus.  It  dechned  on  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  an  1 
in  827  was  in  ruins.  Its  remains,  now  3  miles  from  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  include  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  theatre,  baths  (exca- 
vated in  1867),  and  a  shrine  of  the  Magna  Mater  (1S69).  The 
modem  village  of  O.,  half  a  mile  from  the  old  town,  founded 
by  Gregory  IV.  in  830,  lost  the  importance  which  it  had  enjoyed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  reopening  of  the  right  arm  of 
the  Tiber  (161 2),  and  has  now  only  50  inliabitants. 

Ostra'cion,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Plectognathi  (q.  v.).  It  includes  the  *  tnmk  fishes.' 
The  O,  cornutus,  or  homed  tronk-fish,  is  a  good  example.  In 
the  O.  the  body  is  encased  in  a  stiff  inflexible  armour  of  scales, 
the  fins  protmding  through  apertures  in  the  armour.    The  name 

*  Cofier  fishes '  is  frequently  applied  to  the  species,  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  tropical  seas. 

Os'tracism,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle  {Pol,  iil  8),  was  a 
means  whereby  *  democratical  states  used  to  remove  from  the 
city  for  a  definite  period  those  who  seemed  to  be  pre-emisent 
above  their  fellow-citizens  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  thenumkr 
of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influence.'  The  senate 
and  ecclesia  having  decided  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  step,  each 
of  the  citizens  received  a  tile  {pstrakon)  on  which  he  might  in- 
scribe the  name  of  the  person  to  be  ostracised,  who,  if  there  were 
6000  votes  against  him,  had  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  dajs  for 
a  period  of  ten  (or  later  of  five)  years.  As  O.  was  simplj  a 
precautionary  measure,  it  involved  no  confiscation  of  property, 
was  followed  by  a  restoration  of  all  civic  privileges,  and  oottld 
at  any  time  be  revoked  by  popular  vote.  The  system  wa^ 
instituted  at  Athens  by  Cleisthenes  in  the  6th,  and  abolbhoJ 
by  Alcibiades  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.  It  also  prevailed  at  Aigris 
Megara,  Syracuse,  and  Miletus,  a  leaf,  however,  taking  the 
place  of  the  tile  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  accordingly  known  as 
petalism.    See  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (part  ii.  ch.  xi.). 

Ostracoda,  an  order  of  the  class  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  reprt- 
sented  by  several  genera  of  small  organisms  coUeciively  nameJ 

*  water-fleas.*  To  this  group  belongs  the  genns  Cyprts,  found  in 
fresh  water ;  Caudona,  in  brackish  streams ;  and  the  marine 
genera  Cythere  and  Cypridina,  The  body  is  enclosed  within 
a  shell  or  carapace,  which  consists  of  two  valves,  lmit^i 
along  the  back  by  a  flexible  membrane.  The  valves  are  dosi^i 
by  Uie  action  of  a  special  {adductor)  moscle.  The  gfl^  ^ 
branchiae  are  attached  to  the  hinder  jaws.  The  O.  are  repre- 
sented as  fossils  in  rocks  beginning  with  the  Lower  Siluiua 
strata.  They  are  known  as  fossils  through  the  preserracioo  ol 
the  valves  of  the  shell. 

Oa'trich  (Struthio),  a  genus  of  Cursorial  or  Ratitaie  birds 
distinguished  by  its  size,  and  by  having  only  two  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  O.  (Struthio  catnelus)  is  the  type  of  the  family  ^^'^• 
thionida.  The  nostrils  are  in  a  broad  groove  about  the  midl'^ 
of  the  bilL  The  plumes  of  the  wings  are  espedally  longr  ^^ 
as  in  other  Cursores,  have  the  barbs  of  the  feathen  disconnatcw 
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and  onited  to  form  a  web— a  confonnation  giving  to  the  feathers 
their  well-biowii  graceful  appearance.    The  tail  is  also  formed 

of  plames  which  are  long  and 
drooping.  The  O.  inhabits  Africa, 
and  aflScts  sandy  deserts,  over 
which  it  travels  with  wonderful 
ease  and  rapidity.  In  length  the 
adult  male  may  measure  from  6  to 
8  feet ;  its  plumage  is  blacker  than 
that  of  the  female.  The  food  of  the 
O.  consists  of  ve^table  matters, 
especially,  it  is  said,  of  the  large 
wild  melons  which  grow  plenti- 
fully in  its  native  regions.  In 
habits  the  O.  is  gregarious.  It  is 
also  polygamous,  one  male  mating 
with  several  females.  From  two  to 
seven  females  are  found  in  the  mite 
of  each  male.  The  female  lays  a 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  set  up- 
right in  the  sand  and  watched  with 
-rcat  care,  although  they  are  hatched  chiefly  by  the  heat  of  the 
ran.  Each  egg  weighs  about  3  lbs.,  and  eauals  in  capacity  about 
ewenty-fonr  hens*  eggs.  The  shells  are  employed  by  the  natives  of 
Afncaforavarietyof  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  water- vessels.  The 
fl«sh  is  said  to  be  palaUble  but  somewhat  tough.  The  mode  of 
haniing  the  O.  varies.  When  it  can  be  approached  near  enough, 
Uic  rifle  is  used,  but  the  great  speed  of  the  bird  enables  it  to  dis- 
unee  the  fleetest  horse,  although  iU  habit  of  running  in  circles 
gires  the  hunter  the  means  of  intercepting  it.  When  brought 
to  bay,  the  O.  defends  itself  valiantly  by  kicking ;  the  leg  bewg 
kicked  out  in  front,  an  action  rendered  the  more  formidable  by 
the  strong  daws  with  which  the  toes  are  provided.  The  voice 
<rf  flie  O.  is  a  deep  hollow  sound.  The  average  duration  of  the 
existence  of  this  bird  is  sUted  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  wings,  as  in  all  cursorial  birds,  are  rudimentary,  and  are 
used  after  the  fashion  of  aerial  paddles.  The  leg  bones  are  spe- 
cially strong,  and  many  of  the  bones  are  pneumatic  or  filled  with 
air.  The  breast-bone  is  flat  and  raft-like,  and  wants  the  keel  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  so  well  seen  in  birds  of  flight 

The  voracity  of  the  O.  is  well  known.  In  a  tame  state  it  has 
been  known  to  swallow  nails,  pieces  of  glass,  large  stones,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances.  The  probable  cause  of  this  vora- 
city is  the  natural  tendency  exhibited  by  all  grain-eating  birds 
to  swallow  hard  substances,  which  aid  the  gizzard  in  its  work 
of  triturating  the  food.  The  O.  survives  confinement  for  long 
periods,  although  its  plumage  becomes  sadly  defaced  and  subject 
to  the  attack  of  parasites.  The  feathers  taken  from  the  recently 
kdled  or  from  the  livii^  O.  are  more  valuable  than  the  dropped 
ones.  The  back  feathers,  those  above  the  wings,  are  most 
▼ahed,  those  of  the  wings  and  tail  ranking  next  in  worth. 
0.  feathers  have  been  prind  in  all  ages  for  purposes  of  personal 
adonunent.  They  surmounted  the  heads  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt;  and  to-day,  in  England,  the  head-dresses  of  ladies  pre- 
sented at  court  are  imperfect  without  them.  O.  feathen  enter 
iugdy  into  commerce ;  in  1876  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
pons  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  nearly  £^QOfiOO. 
Dyed  black,  ther  are  Urgely  used  as  undertakers*  plumes,  a  fiill 
set  being  valued  at  from  ^  200  to  ;f  30a  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  is 
the  chief  place  of  export  for  the  finest  O.  feathers.  Algien, 
Cairo,  Senegal,  Madagascar,  and  S.  Africa,  also  export  large 
quantities.  The  Argentine  Republic  sends  considerable  quantities 
of  Rhea  feathers,  which  are  commercially  classed  as  O.  F. 
Each  healthy  full-grown  bird  reared  on  the  O.  farms  of  Cape 
Colony  produces  feathers  which  fetch  on  an  average  ;£*!  5  a  year. 
See  Mosenthal  and  Harding's  Ostriches  and  O,  Farming  (Lond. 

Ottxieh  Teathers,  a  favourite  heraldic  badge  of  the  princes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  by  the  close  of  the  Plancagenet  period 
bad  become  the  peculiar  ensign  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.  The 
filack  Prince  directed  that  certain  of  the  shields  placed  about 
his  monument  should  be  charged  with  three  O.  F.  ('plumes 
d'ostnice  *)  upon  a  sable  field. 

Ottros^,  a  town  of  Western  Russia,  government  of  Volhy- 
ni>«  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  house 
of  O.,  but  sank  mto  insignificance  on  the  death  of  the  last  prince 
of  that  line  hi  1673.    Here  under  the  rale  of  Constantine  Duke 


of  O.,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Greek  Church  and  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  college  and  printing-press  were  established,  from 
which  issued  in  1581  the  fint  Slavonic  translatioaof  the  Bible. 
Pop.  8937. 

Os'trogoths.    See  Goths. 

Osta'ni  {OstHniuni^^  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce, 
22  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Brindisi  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  district  rich 
in  grain,  vines,  olives,  and  almonds,  and  has  numerous  dmrches 
and  convents.    Pop.  (1874)  14,422. 

Osu'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  It  has  a  castle  perched  on  a 
hill,  a  Gothic  collegiate  church  of  1534,  four  hospitals,  laige 
barracks,  and  several  fine  promenades.  The  university  of  O. 
was  abolished  in  1824.  Soult  abstracted  from  the  colle^ate 
church  some  five  cwt  of  old  plate.  There  are  slight  linen,  iron, 
and  earthenware  industries,  and  a  trade  in  barley,  olives, 
almonds,  capets,  esparto  grass,  and  wme.    Pop.  15,500. 
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Xing  of  Korthumbria,  began  to  reign  in  634 
A.D.,  and  restored  to  his  subjects  the  Christian  religion,  which 
had  been  deserted  for  paganism  by  his  predecesson  (Eric  of 
Deira  and  Eanfrid  of  Bemicia.  Csedwalla,  the  Welsh  Prince, 
was  slain  bT  this  king  at  Denisesbura  (Dilston)  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle.  Oswsud  was  one  of  the  mildest  yet  most  capable 
kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  along  with  Aidan  (q.v.),  whom  he 
made  Bishop  ot  Lindis&me,  sought  so  earnestly  to  cultivate  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclen 
never  tire  of  detailing  his  acts  of  charity  and  his  miracles.  He 
died  in  battle  against  Penda,  kins  of  Mercia,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
y«ir  of  his  age,  643  A.D.  See  Bede's  HisU  Eecl,  Cent,  Ang/,, 
Lib,  III.;  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  and 
Green's  History  of  the  EngHsh  liopli  (new  ed.  1877). 

Oswe'gro,  a  city  in  New  York,  U.S.,  near  the  £.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  O.  River,  and  at  the  end  of  the  O. 
Canal,  which  links  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  with  the  Hudson, 
and  328  miles  N.E.  of  New  York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rsul.  It  is  a  great  railway  terminus,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
inatnly  in  importing  Canadian  grain  and  lumber.  The  Kingsford 
starch  works  here  are  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  producing  thirty-five  tons  of  starcn  daily,  and  consuming 
a  million  busheU  of  com  annually.  O.  has  also  fifteen  flour* 
mills,  capable  of  producing  6080  barrels  of  flour  daily;  ten  grain- 
elevators,  with  a  storing  capacity  of  2,000,000  buuiels ;  exten- 
sive iron  and  railway  works ;  large  malt-houses,  barrel-fiactories, 
&C.  The  streets  are  too  feet  wide,  and  cross  at  right  angles,  and 
among  the  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  a  U.S.  court-house^ 
fifteen  churches,  a  free  library  with  20,000  volumes,  and  an 
opera-house,  lliere  are  two  beautiful  parks.  Fort  Ontario,  a 
casemated  stractnre  overlooking  the  lake  and  harbour,  is  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  the  U.S.  army.  The  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  O.  Kiver,  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  lake 
by  extensive  piers;  the  U.S.  government  is  now  (1877)  con- 
structing a  new  harbour  outside  the  old  one,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  have  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  be  one  of  the  best  on 
the  chain  of  great  bkes.    Pop.  (1870)  20, 190, 

Oswe'gro  Tea  is  a  name  that  was  given  by  the  colonists  of 
last  century  to  Monarda  didyma^  a  common  N.  American  plant 
belonging  to  Labiaia,  They  used  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  as  a 
domestic  medicine,  probably  much  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  that  allied  aromatic  herbs  were  in  the  past  used  in 
England.  Several  other  species  of  the  eenus  have  a  very  strong 
scent,  as  Af.  ptmetata^  which  is  called  'horse  mint  * — another  re- 
miniscence of  the  'old  country.' 

OsVestry,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Shropshire^  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Shrewsbury  by  rail,  has  a  town-hall,  com- market, 
assembly-roonu,  grammar-school,  the  rains  of  a  castle,  three 
banks,  and  one  newspaper.  The  Cambrian  Railway  Works^  for 
the  manufacture  of  roUing-stock,  were  erected  in  1865,  and  ex- 
tensive sewerage  and  water  systems  completed  hi  1866.  Malting 
and  brickmaking  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop^  of  municipal 
borough  (1871)  7306,  an  increase  of  over  jp  per  cent,  nnce  1801, 
due  mainly  to  the  development  of  ooUienes  and  quarries  m  the 
surrounding  district 

Osyxnan'dvas,  an  Egyptian  lung  roentioDed  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  Siralus,  but  not  yet  klentified  by  Egyptologists  with 
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any  historic  personage.  He  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-seventh 
in  succession  from  Sesostris,  to  have  invaded  Asia  at  the  head 
of  400,ocx)  men,  and  to  have  built  the  remarkable  temple  at 
Thebes,  called  by  Diodorus  the  tomb  of  O.,  by  Strabo  the 
Memnoneium,  and  now  generally  known,  on  the  authority  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  as  the  Rameseion. 

Ota'go,  a  district,  and  formerly  a  province,  of  New  Zealand, 
occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  together 
with  Stewart's  Island.  Its  total  area  is  about  16,000,000  acres, 
of  which  3,000,000  acres  are  agricultural,  7,000,000  pastoral, 
and  2,000,000  forest  land,  the  remaining  4,000,000  acres  being 
made  up  of  lakes  and  mountains.  The  W.  portion  is  little 
known,  and  almost  uninhabited,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  con* 
geries  of  lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  rise  above  the  snow- 
line. Several  other  ranges  of  considerable  altitude  also  traverse 
O.,  and  the  principal  tracts  of  level  land  are  found  in  the  S.  and 
N.E.  The  drainage  of  the  mountains  forms  several  large  lakes 
(see  New  Zealand),  and  is  carried  off  by  a  number  of  rivers, 
of  which  the  chief,  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Waitaki,  Taieri, 
Clutha  (q.  v.),  Mataura,  and  Waiau.  These  streams  are  so  rapid 
as  to  be  almost  useless  for  navigation.  There  are  several  good 
harbours  both  in  O.  proper  and  Stewart's  Island,  but  the  mag- 
nificent sounds  of  the  W.  coast  (see  New  Zealand)  are  deprived 
of  commercial  value  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region  into 
which  they  penetrate.  The  mineral  wealth  of  O.  is  very  great, 
including  gold,  brown  coal,  iron,  antimony,  and  copper.  Gold 
was  first  discovered  in  Gabriel's  Gully,  near  Lawrence,  in  1861, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1876  the  quantity  exported 
from  O.  amounted  to  3,584,179  oz.,  valued  at  ;£"  14,077,688. 
Building  stone  of  the  finest  quality  is  abundant  near  Oamaru 
and  Kakanui  in  the  N.E.  Fine  timber  is  obtained  on  the  W. 
and  S.  coasts  and  in  Stewart's  Island,  but  the  interior  is  almost 
treeless.  The  climate  of  O.  is  healthy  and  invigorating,  and  free 
from  extremes.  Snow  rarely  falls  at  the  coast,  and  frost  is  only 
severe  in  elevated  situations.  All  the  crops  and  fruits  grown  in 
Britain  flourish  in  O.  The  total  area  under  crop  (including  land 
in  sown  grasses)  in  Feb.  1877  ^^us  536,753  acres,  oats  and  wheat 
being  the  two  principal  crops.  The  trade  of  O.  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  district  of  New  Zealand.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  wool,  gold,  oats,  wheat,  skins,  and  preserved  meats ; 
and  the  leading  industries  are  manufactures  of  iron,  woollens, 
pottery,  and  soap,  besides  brewing,  shipbuilding,  and  an  exten- 
sive timber  trade.  The  construction  of  railways  is  being  vigo- 
rously proceeded  with,  and  about  200  miles  are  now  (1878)  open 
for  tramc.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  in  March 
1877  there  were  in  operation  a  university,  two  high  schools,  five 
grammar  schools,  and  160  elementary  schools,  all  deriving  more 
or  less  support  from  Government. 

The  first  regular  settlement  of  O.  was  commenced  on  23d 
March  1848  by  an  association  connected  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  its  original  class  diaracter  was  effaced  by  the 
great  influx  of  miscellaneous  immigrants  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  gold.  From  1861  to  1870  a  portion  of  O,  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate province  under  the  name  of  Southland.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  provinces  in  1876,  O.  was  subdivided  into  13  counties. 
The  pop.  of  O.  at  the  census  of  1874  was  85,082,  but  at  the  end 
of  1877  was  probably  about  105,000.  The  principal  towns  are 
Dunedin  (a.  v.),  Invercargill  (q.  v.),  Port  Chalmers,  Oamaru, 
Milton,  and  Lawrence. 

Otahe'ite.     See  Tahiti. 

Otal'gia  (Gr.,  lit.  *  earache')  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  ear 
of  a  neuralgic  nature,  occurring  in  fits  of  exciiiciating  pain 
shooting  over  the  head  and  face.  It  is  frequently  caused  by 
decayed  teeth,  the  removal  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  cure  ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  treatment  is  that  of  neuralgia  generally. 

O'tary,  or  Ota'ria  (from  Gr.  Siis^  dfosy  '  an  ear '),  a  genus  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds  included  among  the  Pinnip^diu  or  seals, 
and  representing  the  family  of  the  Otarida  or  *  eared'  seals, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  common  seals  by  having  a 
small  external  ear.  They  are  also  known  as  '  sea  lions  *  and 
*  sea  bears.'  They  differ  markedly  from  seals  in  several  import- 
ant points  of  structure.  Their  limbs  are  much  freer  from  the 
body,  and  the  O.  can  thus  raise  themselves,  and  waddle  over  the 
land  more  easily  than  seals.  Their  neck  is  very  flexible,  while 
that  of  the  seals  is  short.  Then  the  seals  have  no  under  fur, 
while  the  O.  is  well  provided  with  a  fur  below  the  outer  covering 
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of  coarse  hairs ;  this  under  fur,  in  certain  species  of  OtarUa 
affording  the  rich  sealskin  of  commerce.  Several  species  have 
hair  on  the  head  and  neck,  forming  a  kind  of '  mane,'  whence  the 
name  '  sea  lions. '  In  general  conformation  of  body  and  activity  of 
habits,  the  O.  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  seals.  The  teeth 
number  thirty-six ;  twenty  in  the  upper  and  sixteen  in  the  lower 
jaw.  There  are  six  upper  incisors,  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  and 
six  molars  above  and  five  below  on  each  side.  The  canines  are 
very  large.  TTie  food  consists  of  crabs,  molluscs,  and  fishes,  the 
O.  being  skilful  fishers.  \Mien  a  fish  is  too  large  to  be  swal- 
lowed  at  one  gulp,  the  O.  bites  it  in  halves,  swallows  the  first 
half,  and  then  instantly  dives  to  secure  the  remainder.  Tnc 
stomach  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pebbles.  The  0. 
have  a  very  peculiar  distribution.  None  inhabit  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  save  in  the  very  southernmost  portions.  They  are  firit 
met  with  on  S.  American  coasts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate; 
and  thence  southward  they  are  found  all  round  the  coast,  and 
in  distant  islands,  such  as  Juan  Fernandez,  Chonos  Islands,  and 
the  Galapagos.  They  are  numerous  on  the  Califomian  coast, 
and  extend  as  far  N.  as  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the  coast  of  Japan. 
The  Prybilov  Isles  form  their  most  northern  limit  of  distribu- 
tion. They  occur  on  the  New  Zealand  coasts,  and  on  the  S. 
and  £.  coasts  of  Australia.  The  males  grow  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  six,  and  the  females  until  they  reach  four  years,  when 
the  former  weigh  each  from  500  to  700  lbs.,  and  the  laiicr 
from  80  to  150  lbs.  or  more.  They  return  to  their  island  haunb 
in  May,  the  males  arriving  first,  tne  females  some  weeks  later. 
About  nine  well-defined  species  are  known.  These  are  the  0. 
Ursina^  O,  Gilliespii,  and  O,  stelleri  of  the  N.  Pacific ;  the  0. 
jubata  and  O.  Falklandica  of  the  S.  Pacific  and  S.  Atlantic; 
the  O*  Antarctica  or  O,  pusUla  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  the  O,  Hookeri^  0,  lobcUa^  and  O,  gatdla  of  Kerguelen's 
Land.  Immense  numbers  of  these  animads  are  annually  slaugh- 
tered. A  pair  of  sea  lions  {0,  stclleri)  are  at  present  (1S7S) 
alive  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  where  the  female  gave  birth 
to  a  young  O.  in  May  1877. 

Otchakov',  a  fortified  port  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Dnieper-Linan,  40  miles  N.R  of  Odessa.  A  town  of 
great  antiquity,  it  was  invested  with  a  transient  importance  during 
the  wars  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  the  1 8th  c.  Pop.  (1S70) 
5227. 

Oth'man  Ibn  Affan,  the  third  Arabian  calif,  was  bom 
about  574.  He  was  early  converted  to  Islam  by  his  kinsman 
Mohammed,  two  of  whose  daughters  he  married,  and  whc«r 
secretary  he  became.  In  644,  three  days  after  the  death  ot' 
Omar  (q.  v.),  he  was  raised  to  the  califate,  on  condition  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  Koran.  The  first  successes  of 
his  reign  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  A&ica 
were  soon  followed  by  a  series  of  disasters,  due  to  0.  's  folly  in 
entrusting  all  commands,  not  to  the  bravest  warriors,  but  to  his 
own  kinsmen  and  favourites.  A  growin?  discontent,  fostered 
by  the  adherents  of  Ali  (q.  v.),  and  by  the  priests,  who  hated 
O.  for  his  departure  from  time-honoured  customs,  ended  in  a 
general  rising,  and  in  the  assassination  of  O.  by  Mohammed,  a 
son  of  the  Calif  Abu-Bekr,  June  18,  656.  The  first  revision  of 
the  Koran  was  made  by  O.'s  orders.  See  Ockley's  History  oftkf 
Saracens f  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

Oth'man,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.   See  Osman. 

O'tho,  the  seventh  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  bora  of  an 
ancient  Etruscan  family  in  32  A.D.  Profligate  and  loxnriocN 
the  Rochester  of  Nero's  court,  he  yet  governed  the  province  oi 
Lusitania  with  considerable  credit  from  59  till  Galba's  revolt  in  66. 
O.  participated  in  that  revolt,  hoping  to  secure  the  succession  to 
himself,  a  hope  that  was  baffled  by  Galba*s  adoption  of  Lucius 
Piso,  loth  January  69.  Five  days  later  O.,  greeted  as  emperor 
by  three  and  twenty  common  soldiers,  murdered  both  Galba  acrf 
Piso,  and  within  twenty  hours  of  his  usurpation  b^an  to  forctci^ 
his  own  downfall.  Already  a  third  competitor  had  arisen  in  the 
person  of  Vitellius  (q.  v.),  whose  revolt  at  Cologne  was  folloa-d 
by  the  advance  of  the  Grefman  legions  on  Italy.  After  fruiiiesi 
negotiations  O.  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  near 
Bedriacum,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  the  Vitellians  were 
victorious  ;  and  the  news  being  brought  to  O.,  who  had  stavfi 
behind  at  Brixellum,  he  stabbed  himself,  15th  April  69.  Ht> 
Life  was  written  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  but  the  staadanl 
authority  is  the  Historia  of  Tacitus  (lib.  L  and  il). 
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THE  GLOBE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


I      Odlu,  or  Inflanuna'ticm  of  the  Tyta'panum,  is  a 
puifol  oUturlial  iffi»:liaD,  tbe  pain  oRen  cKtending  over  the 

1   vbole  of  (he  held  and  down  the  neck,  ag^TOtedbv  swallowing, 

ud  aAm  complicated  with  fever  and  delirium.  The  throU  is 
I  ilso  dduUt  inBamed,  and  there  may  be  total  dcaXaeti.  The 
'  Imtmeai  iboiiid  be  of  a  soothine  nature — leeches,  hot  foiaenta- 
,   liam,  and  >edftti*e  poultices,  Viiib  purgatives  and  opiates.     O. 

BUT  terminate  in  complete  resolution,  or  matter  inaj  discharge 
I  indf  down  tbe  Euitauian  tube,  or  the  numirana  tymfani  may 
>   five  nj.    O.  ma;  occur  during  the  course  of  certain  febrile 

iSections,  especially  scarlatina,  and  occaiionallr  after  measles 
'  ud  hooping-cough.  In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrsne  of  the 
f  tjmpanum  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  cavity  is  GUed  with 
I   poi,  the  oisidcs  are  destroyed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 

doeued,  entiiog  perauiaeiit  Olarhaa  (q.  v.),  and  incurable  dcaf- 

Otlejr,  a  marVet-town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  York- 
I  ihiit,  on  the  Wliarfe,  S^  miles  N.E.  of  Bradford  by  rail,  has  a 
'  cniciltKm  polish  church  (restored  lS6g),  numerons  diuenling 
chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  two  newspapers.  There  are 
I  eitenii?e  woollen  factories,  printing-machine  works,  com  and 
I   piper  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c.     Fop.  (1S71)  SSjJ. 

Otorlus'a  is  a  purulent  or  muco-pnmlent  discharge  from  the 

fxlenal  ear,  causcnl  by  chronic  iiitlammation  of  the  meatus  or 

I    dueued  conditions  of  the   memtrana   tyntpanu      O.  may  be 

ciunhal,  or  it  ma;  depend  upon  some  con&titutional  cachexia, 

I    cf  vtiich  stranu  and  gout  arc  the  most  frequent     In  the  acute 

I    uaje,  die  car  should  be  syringed  with  warm  water,  and  warm 

biBcntitians  should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  membrsne.     Jn 

the  dironic  stage,  mild  mercurial  ointments,  or  a  solution  of 

.    aitiue  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  should  be  ap- 

I    fdied  w  a  camel's-bair  bmitu     When  abscess  occurs  in  the 

'    nxatus,  a  free  incision  should  be  made.    Should  the  discharge 

tc  Ttry  fcelid,  a  weak  solution  of  Condy'i  Snid,  chloride  of 

line,  or  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  Tor  injection. 

j      O'towope,  an  instrument  osed  by  aural  surgeons  for  eiaintn- 

iog  the  mrwArana  tymfam.     In  a  very  good  light  the  mem- 

'    bnne  can  be  seen  without  a  speculum ;  but  a  silver  tube  is 

DDilly  necessary,  the  light  of  a  lamp,  with  a  reflector  behind  it, 

I    boag  thrown  into  the  tube.    In  operative  procedure  a  small 

Ditior  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  in  order  to  leave  both  hands 

hex.    An  instrument  sometimes  called  the  O.,  consisting  of  an 

I    >adisiuU)er  tube  about  iS  inches  long,  is  used  by  the  surgeon  to 

'    htii  ibe  air  paisine  into  the  tympanum  by  the  Eustachian  lube, 

ibeweeiKl  of  the  mdiambber  tube  being  placed  in  the  ear  of  the 

I    pstieni  and  the  other  in  the  ear  of  the  observer. 

Otnn'to,  a  decayed  fishing  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
pnrrince  of  Lecce,  53^  miles  S.E.  of  Brindisi  by  mil,  is  the  seat 
cf  IS  irchbiibop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  a  castle  erected  1^ 
I  Alfosio  of  AiB£on.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  oil 
,  with  the  Levant.  Pop.  (1874)  1 155,  Tbe  Nydm  of  its  Greek 
colonisls,  and  the  HydnaUum  of  l^e  Romans,  O.  was  long  one 
of  the  principal  harbours  of  the  Adriatic  On  July  18,  I^So,  it 
m  stormed  by  the  Turks,  who  slew  I3,ooo  of  the  inlubitanls, 
sad  csrried  off  the  remainder  into  slavery.— The  Terra  d  O.,  or 
pTfrnKit  of  Lecce,  comprising  the  heel  of  Ibe  Italian  peninsula, 
!>»»  an  area  of  3293  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop,  (1874)  of  493,163. 

r       Ott'Kwa,  an  important  river  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  rises 

I    oa  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  5L  Lawrence  and 

r    Itodsoa'a  Bay,  and  flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  receiving 

fnxD  the  N.  the  Abittibi,  Blanche,  and  Ketacumnaw,  then  S., 

I    esfonding  into  Ulies  Mijiiowaja  and  Temiscamang,  and  finally 

'    £>  being  joined  &om  the  N.  by  the  rivers  Du  Motoes,  Black, 

Conkiuee,  Gatincau,  Du  Liivre,  and  Rouge,  and  from  the  5. 

I    by  tbe  Hattawa,   Pelewahweh,   Bonnechere,   Madawaska,  and 

'    Kideau,  and  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  by  three  mouths,  which 

eaciide  Hontrtal  Island  and  the  Isle  J  jsus.     It  has  an  extreme 

length  of  over  600  miles,  and  a  drainage  area  of  some  80,000 

>q  miles.     Its  basin  is  richly  wooded,  and  includes  much  fertile 

land,  DOW  rapidly  filUng  with  settlers.     Though  impeded  by 


elumiel  for  a  lumber  trade  that  is  perhaps  the  largest  b  the 
*orid.  The  O,  is  connected  by  the  Rideau  Canal  with  Lake 
Onurit^  and  navigatiMt  ii  poMible  from  «  by  the  MatUura,  Lake 


Nipitnog,  and  French  River,  to  Georgian  Bay  in  Lake  Hnron. 
There  it  some  ptospectofthis  latter  passage,  whidi  would  shorten 
the  waterway  Irom  Montreal  to  the  creat  lake-poets  W.  of  Huron 
by  nearly  two-third*,  being  rendered  more  practicable. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  ol  Canada,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  O.  River,  87  miles  above  its  con- 
Buence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Ridean 
Canal  joins  the  river,  135  miles  W.  by  5.  of  Montreal,  and  240 
N.E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  reached  by  a  loop  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  is  on  the  highway  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  present  (1878)  under  canslniction ;  in  Summer  lines 
of  steamers  run  hence  to  Montreal  and  the  Upper  O.  The 
bnsiness  part  of  the  dty  is  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Rideau  Canal, 
and  here  are  the  dljp-hall,  the  principal  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Further  W.  is  tbe  suburb  of  Roche*- 
terville,  and  the  great  lumbering  depOt  of  the  Chaudiire,  oppo 
site  the  recently  incorporated  dty  of  Hull  (pop.  9000),  in  Quebei. 
province.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  canal  are  the  Lower  Town  and 
Sandy  Hill,  composed  mainly  oF  dwelling-houses,  the  Major's 
Hill,  laid  out  as  a  public  park,  and  the  village  of  New  Edinburgh, 
containing  Rideau  Hall,  the  governor-general's  residence.  The 
Falls  of  the  Chaudiire,  130  feet  in  descent,  are  singularly  re 
tic,  and  sie  the  chief  attraction  In  the  beautiful  scenery  c 
vicinity.    O.  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Ontario,  and  of 

Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  takes  his  title  from  the  city. 


tectural  orruiment,  the  Parliament  Buildings,  the  grandest  pile 
in  America,  after  the  marble  cipitol  at  Washington.  The  cily 
is  the  central  mart  of  ihe  great  Canadian  lumtier  trade,  and  some 
5000  people  are  engaged  here  alone  in  sawing  and  shipping. 
Amenean  enterprise  has  developed  here  an  important  import 
trade  in  provisions  and  general  merchandise.  1  he  government 
employ^  of  all  grades  in  the  city  number  1300.  Three  news- 
paper* are  published  tlaily.  The  assessed  value  of  cily  property 
m  1869  was  #5.081,679,  and  in  1875  $11,254,635.  Pop.  in  1851, 
10,000;  in  i86t,  15,000;  in  1871,  ai,ooo;  in  1875,  24,362. 
More  than  half  of  the  inhabilanis  are  French  Canadians,  profiess- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  O.  was  founded  in  1S27  by 
Colonel  By,  who  constructed  the  Rideau  Canal  ai  an  interior 
line  of  defence.  Bytown,  so  called  after  its  founder,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  cily  under  the  name  O.  in  1854.     It  became  the 

capital  of  Canada  ii  """'        '  "'  

it*  new  buildii^  in 

Ottawa,  a  town  of  lUinoii,  U.S.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  So 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago  by  rail,  has  large  ilarch  and  glass 
industries,  several  fine  hotels,  stores,  ftc,  ud  four  newijiapert, 
and  is  connected  by  canal  wijh  Plaines  River  and  Lake  Michigan. 
In  a  handsome  park  on  the  S.  side  of  Illinois  are  great  mineral 
springs.     Pop,  (1870)  7736. 

Ott'ar  [fjUra)  a  cenni  of  Camiaemu  quadrupeds  belongii^ 
to  the  family  Musli&lr,  or  that  of  the  weasel*.  Tbe  feet  are 
short  and  the  toe 
webbed,  in  adapta- 
tion to  an  aquatic  life. 
The  ears  are  small  bnt 
prominent,  and  the 
tail  is  rounded  and 
of  moderate  length. 
The  teeth  nnnaber 
thirty-six,  and  consist 

canines  in  each  jaw  1  =1. 
the  upper  jaw  having  ^• 
ight  premolar!   and  ^ 


856,  and  Ihe  govemmeot  was  initalied  in 


lowr 


:wo  molars,  and    the      ■  -  ^*^^^^"      ir* 


Ian  and  four  molars. 
The  average  length  of  the  O.  is  about  3^  feet  Spedmens  have 
been  captured  which  weighed  40  ILs.  The  colour  is  a  very 
rich  brown,  intermingled  with  tints  of  grey  ;  and  the  outer  fiit 
is  courser  than  the  inner  coating.  The  O.  is  well  known  from  it* 
habit  of  destroyii^  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  other  load 
fishe*.     Iti  destructive  propensities  are,  however,  not  limited  to 


^ 
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killing  and  devouring  fishes  ;  it  rejects  large  numbers  of  those 
it  kills,  and  mangles  the  remainder  by  selecting  the  most  juicy 
portions  for  food.  The  O.  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  river  it 
infests.  The  young  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five,  and  are 
bom  in  March  or  April.  O.-hunting  is  a  sport  which  is  highly 
exciting  and  often  difficult.  A  special  breed  of  dogs,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  *  otter-hounds/  is  employed.  These 
dogs  are  wiry  and  powerful,  swim  well,  and  possess  great 
endurance  and  strength  of  limb  and  jaw — qualities  which  an 
O.  brought  to  bay  is  likely  to  put  to  a  severe  test.  Frequently 
an  enraged  O.  will  bite  and  maim  several  of  his  canine  pur- 
suers, and  contrive  to  escape  through  the  perfect  command  he 
retains  of  his  faculties  and  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
most  expert  manner.  The  otter-hound  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Welsh  hanier.'  The  Chinese  O.  (Z.  Chinensis)  other- 
wise named  the  Indian  O.,  occurs  in  Asia,  and  is  hunted  like 
its  European  representative.  The  fur  is  of  lighter  hue  than  in 
the  latter.  Tliis  and  the  Indian  O.  have  been  tamed  and  trained 
to  capture  fishes.  The  Canadian  O.  (Z.  Canacfensis)^  closely 
resembles  the  common  O.,  but  mny  attain  a  larger  size.  The 
sea  O.  or  Kalan  {Enhydra  Lutris)  occurs  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  a  scarce  animal,  and  possesses  a  fur  of  the  highest 
possible  value,  and  may  weigh  from  70  to  80  lbs.  The  fur 
has  a  black  velvety  gloss,  and  is  of  a  rich  blackish  or  brown  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Ott'erbum,  Battle  of    See  Chevy  Chase. 

Ott'o  I.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ileinrich  I.,  born  in  912,  was 
early  married  to  Edith,  grand-daughter  of  King  ^Elfred,  and  was 
crowned  at  Aachen  in  936.  In  937  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  re- 
volted against  his  authority,  but  was  promptly  defeated  ;  in  the 
following  year  O.'s  half-brother  led  the  Dukes  of  Franconia  and 
Ivotharingia  into  a  similar  rebelHon,  which  was  also  put  down. 
The  consequence  was  that  O.  obtained  either  for  himself  or  his 
kinsmen  all  the  great  duchies,  which  he  swayed  with  a  firm  hand. 
Other  wars  were  carried  on  by  him  against  the  Danes,  whose  king, 
Harald,  he  compelled  to  do  homage  and  accept  Christianity,  and 
against  the  Poles,  whom  he  added  as  feudatories  of  the  crown. 
The  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  the  Oder  were 
brought  under  his  authority  by  two  of  his  markgrafs.  In  951  he 
made  a  romantic  expedition  into  Italy  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Adelheid,  the  widow  of  Lx)thar,  who  was  then  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  and  whom  Berengar  had  seized.  Entering  Lombardy  by 
the  Adige  valley,  O.  forced  Berengar  to  a  condition  of  vassalage 
and  married  Adelheid,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Lombards.  A  rebellion  was  conducted  against  him  in  953 
by  his  son  Ludolf,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  in  955  the  Hungarians 
made  an  irruption  into  Bavaria.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
and  O.  in  person  routed  the  Hungarians  at  a  battle  fought  near 
Augsburg.  In  961  O.  visited  Italy  for  the  second  time,  was 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  and  (February  2,  962)  Roman  Em- 
peror by  Pope  John  XII.,  whom  he  shortly  after  deposed. 
*This  restored  empire,*  writes  Mr.  Br}'ce,  'which  professed 
itself  a  continuation  of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many  respects 
different.  It  was  less  wide,  including,  if  we  reckon  strictly,  only 
Germany  proper  and  two-thirds  of  Italy ;  or,  counting  in  sub- 
ject but  separate  kingdoms,  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  perhaps  Hungary.  *  Its  character  was '  less 
ecclesiastical.'  'Under  him,'  says  the  same  writer,  *the  Ger- 
mans became  not  only  a  united  nation,  but  were  at  once 
raised  on  a  pinnacle  among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  possessors  of  Rome  and  Rome's  authority.'  O.  died 
at  Minslel>en,  in  Thuringia,  7th  May  973,  having  previously 
obtained  for  his  son,  through  war,  the  daughter  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Nicephorus.  See  Vehse's  L^bm  Kaiser  0.*s  des 
Grossen  (Drcsd.  1827;  3d  ed.  1867),  and  Bryce's  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (Oxf.  1864^ — Otto  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  955,  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  in  961,  and  reigned 
along  with  his  father,  married  the  Creek  princess  Theophano  in 
972,  and  became  emperor  in  the  following  year.  He  soon  came 
to  warlike  issues  with  the  great  fiefs,  his  first  contest  being  with 
Heinrich  the  Wrangler  of  Bavaria,  who  struck  up  a  rebellious 
alliance  with  Harald  of  Denmark  and  the  Dukes  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  They  were  each  in  turn  defeated  by  O.,  and  Heinrich 
was  deprived  of  his  duchy.  O.  was  next  engaged  with  Lothar, 
who  seized  Aachen  and  asserted  his  right  to  Lotharingia,  but 
having  marched  as  far  as  Paris  O.  made  him  abandon  the  claim. 
Revolts  at  Milan  and  Rome  next  drew  the  emperor  across  the  | 
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Alps,  and  in  the  S.  of  Italy  he  fought  with  distinction  in  Apulb 
and  Calabria.     In  982  the  Saracens  defeated  him,  and  he  Inrely 
escaped  with  his  life,  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  7lh  Dec.  983.     See  Giesebricht,  JahrbiUker  des  Deuhc/un 
Keichs  unUr  der  Heirschaft  Kaiser   0.*s   II.  (Berl  1840).- 
OttO  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  980,  and  crowned 
at  Aachen  when  only  three  years  old.     During  his  childhood 
Theophan5  undertook  the  imperial  regency.     O.  was  seized  by 
Heinrich  of  Bavaria,  who  resented  the  establishment  of  female 
authority  and  aimed  at  supreme  power,  but  in  984  he  was  given 
up  again.     The  famous  Gerbert  acted  as  his  preceptor  and  reared 
his  pupil  *  in  the  dream  of  a  renovated  Rome,  with  her  memories 
turned  to  realities.*    During  the  years  of  tuition  O.  came  to  be 
known  as  *  the  Wonder  of  the  World.*     In  996  he  led  an  anny 
to  Rome  and  engaged  the  troops  of  Crescentius,  the  consul, 
whom  he  defeated.     On  that  occasion  he  was  crowned  emperor. 
In  999  he  lifted  Gerbert  to  the  pontificate,  and  thus  began  'that 
Teutonic  reform  of  the  Papacy  which  raised  it  from  the  abyss  of 
the  loth  c  to  the  point  where  Hildebrand  found  it'    In  the 
year  looo  O.,  who  had  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,   presented  himself  at  the  tomb  of  Karl  the  Great  m 
Aachen  and  took  from  his  upright  figure  a  consecrated  cross, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rome.     He  died  at  Patemo,  near 
Viterbo,  21st  January  1002,  poisoned  it  was  said  by  Stcphania, 
widow  of  Crescentius,  who  had  first  of  all  ensnared  him  by  Lcr 
beauty.     His  body  was  carried  to  Aachen  and  buried  beside 
Karl  the  Great.     *  Short  as  was  his  life,*  says  Mr.  J.  Bryce, '  and 
few  his  acts,  O.  IIL  is  in  one  respect  more  remarkable  than 
any  who  went  before  or  came  after  him.     None  save  he  desired  to 
make  the  seven-hilled  city  again  the  seat  of  dominion,  redudng 
Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Greece  to  their  rightful  place  of  subject 
provinces. '   See  Wilman's  JakrbikJier  des  Deutsehen  Reichs  unUr 
Kaiser  O,  III.  (Berl.  1840),  and  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Emput 
(Oxf.  1864). 

Otto  L,  King  of  Greece  from  1833-62,  was  the  second  son  of 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  June  1, 1815. 
On  the  13th  February  1832  he  was  chosen  by  the  Great  Powers 
King  of  Greece.  Being  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  he  arrived  at 
Nauplia,  then  the  capital,  on  the  30th  January  1833,  and  on 
the  6th  February  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  town.  Till 
the  1st  July  1835  Greece  was  governed  by  a  r^cncy  (onder 
Armansperg,  Maurer,  and  others),  but  even  after  O.  himself  took 
the  government,  German  officials  held  the  chief  influence.  lo 
1836  he  married  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Oldenburg,  whose  in- 
terference in  the  politics  of  the  Greeks  was  disastrous.  She  was 
understood  to  be  the  instigator  of  that  reactionary  and  antocratic 
policy  that  lasted  till  the  revolution  of  September  1843  forced  0. 
to  grant  a  free  constitution.  Yet  he  would  not  fairly  yield  to 
constitutional  government,  but  sought  to  secure  an  artificial 
majority  in  the  Chamber  by  intrigues  and  bribery.  His  pro- 
Russian  feeling  during  the  Crimean  War  gained  him  some 
popular  favour,  which  he  soon  lost,  and  at  the  beginning  of  i86i 
O.  appealed  to  Kanaris  to  form  a  ministry.  &t  the  attempt 
failed,  as  he  would  not  accept  Kanaris'  terms,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  several  plsce& 
On  the  22d  October  O.  *s  deposition  was  proclaimed  at  Atbeni 
He  forthwith  lodged  his  protest  and  left  for  Bavaria.  He  died 
at  Bamberg,  26th  July  1867. 

Otto,  or  Attar  of  Boses,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  of  the  Proven9e  or  cabbage  rose  (A*.  cenUfolia)^  and  pro- 
bably also  those  of  the  damask  rose  (^.  damasnna).  The  prin* 
cipal  farms  for  the  production  of  the  rose,  and  where  the  attar  U 
manufactured,  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  K^zanlik,  in  Rumclia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans.  The  third  year  after  pUnting  a  crop 
is  secured,  and  the  bush  will  yield  well  for  fifteen  years.  The 
harvest  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  each  monung 
before  sunrise  the  flowers  are  gathered,  and  are  distilled  by  noon 
on  the  same  day.  Into  the  stuls  (which  hold  about  2\  cwts.)  the 
roses  are  placed  with  water,  and  during  the  process  of  boiling 
the  attar  is  carried  forward  with  the  steam  into  the  refrigerator. 
It  is  collected  as  it  there  floats  on  the  condensed  water.  On  aa 
average  3000  lbs,  of  blossom  are  required  to  produce  I  lU  of  the 
attar.  The  yearly  production  varies  conaderably  from  Tinooi 
causes,  but  the  average  of  the  last  ten  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  about  55»5oo  oz.,  and  the  price,  when  pure,  maybe  CmjIt 
estimated  at  25s.  to  30s.  per  oz.  The  whole  district  was  der^s- 
tated  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78L 
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Oit'okar  IL,  Frzemysl,  King  of  Bohemia  1253-78,  son  of 
King  Wenceslaos  III.,  was  early  chosen  Duke  of  Austria,  when 
the  dd  4ncal  line  had  died  out  with  Friedrich  the  Quarrelsome. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  Mai^aretha  (then  forty-six  years  old), 
sister  of  the  latter  and  widow  of  Heinricb,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  II.,  but  she  was  afterwards  divorced  by  him.  O. 
siso  gained  possession  of  Steiermark,  for  which  he  had  to  fight 
with  the  Hungarians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Marchfeld  in  1260, 
lad  also  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola.  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  nndertook  in  1254,  in  union  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  a 
cnisttle  against  the  heathen  Prussians,  whom  he  subdued,  and 
foaoded  at  Pregel  a  town  which,  in  honour  of  the  king,  he  named 
Konigsberg.  1  he  imperial  crown  was  offered  to  O.,  who  refused 
it,  bat  yet  would  not  recognise  the  election  of  Rudolf,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  he  had  to  yield  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola  to  Rudolf,  and  take  Bohemia  and  Moravia  as  fiefs  of 
him  in  12761.  When  O.  shortly  after  renewed  the  war,  he  fell, 
after  a  biave  resistance,  in  a  battle  on  the  same  plain  where 
eighteen  yeazs  before  he  had  won  a  jglorious  victory,  in  the 
neigfaboaxliood  of  Vienna,  August  tS,  1278.  See  Lorenz, 
GtschkkU  Konk  0:m  IL  (Vien.  1866). 

OtVoman  Em'pire.    See  Turkey. 

Otto  won  Vrei'singen,  a  German  chronicler,  was  the  son  of 
Leopold  IV.,  Markgrafof  Austria,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of 
the  Xmperor  Heinrich  IV.  His  father  dedicated  htm  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  while  still  a 
youth  was  made  Provost  of  the  Monastery  of  Neuburg.  O.'s 
talents,  learning,  and  high  birth  seemed  to  point  him  out  for 
ecclesiastical  dStinction,  but  he  was  destitute  of  worldly  ambi- 
tx>a.  His  stepbrother,  the  Emperor  Konrad  III.,  compelled  him 
to  become  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  where  he  died,  22d  September 
115S.  Q.  has  won  an  honourable  place  among  the  chroniclers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  by  his  Universal  History^  which  comes 
down  to  1 1 53,  and  was  continued  by  Otto  of  St  Blasius  to  1209, 
and  by  his  De  Gestis  Frederici  /.,  Casaris  Augusti,  continued 
by  Kadewic.  His  family  connections  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
imperial  policy  possessed  by  few,  and  an  access  to  important 
documents  of  which  he  has  liberally  availed  himself.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Universal  History  is  m  Urstitius'  Germania  Histo* 
rki  Illustres  (vol  ii.) ;  of  his  Friedtich^  in  Muratori's  Scriptorts 
(vol*  vi.)«  See  Wiedemann's  O,  von  Freising,  sein  LAen  und 
Wirktn  (Passau,  1849). 

Oi'wav,  Cape,  a  bold  headland,  forming  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  the  first  land  usually  made  by 
vessels  bound  from  the  United  Kingdoo;  to  Port  Phillip.  It  is 
situated  in  38*  52^  S.  lat.,  143^  33'  £.  long.,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
lighthouse. 

Oiway,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist,  was  the  son  of  a 
cteisyman,  and  was  bom  at  Irotton,  Snnex,  March  3,  165 1. 
From  Winchester  School  he  passed  to  Christ  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  for  London  without  a  degree.  Hunger  naturally 
tamed  him  into  playwright  and  actor— actor  only  once,  however ; 
for  at  Sir  William  Davenant's  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden,  where  he 
acted  '  King '  in  Mrs.  Behn's  Forced  Marria^^  '  the  full  house  put 
him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremendous  agony,  he  being  dash't,  spoilt 
him  for  an  actor.'  In  1675  appeared  his  Aldbiades^  and  in  1676 
Dem  Carlos^  a  great  success,  played  for  thirty  consecutive  nights. 
Iq  1677  O.  published  the  tragedy  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from 
Racine  s  Berenke,  and  a  version  of  Moliire's  Cheats  oj  Scapin, 
After  the  production  of  Friendship  in  Fashion  (1678),  a  'very 
divesting,'  very  indecent  comedy,  he  was  shipped  off  to  Flanders 
as  comet  of  horse ;  but  he  was  soon  back  poorer  than  ever, 
and  wrote  two  more  tragedies — Caius  Marius,  a  mere  hash  of 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  The  Orphans,  In  the  same 
year  (1680)  he  scribbled  a  political  piece  entitled  The  Poet's 
Complaint  to  his  Muse»  His  comedy  of  The  Soldier's  Fortune 
<i6Sl)  was  supplemented  by  a  second  part.  The  Atheist,  in  1684, 
— both  ate  poor.  Venice  Preserved,  his  last,  and  by  far  his 
greatest  play,  appeared  in  1682.  Its  wretched  author  died  in 
Loodoo,  April  14,  1685.  Some  say  that  he  died  of  fever  in- 
curred by  his  irregular  habits ;  others,  that  he  choked  with  a 
piece  of  bread  given  him  in  charity.  O.  excelled  in  domestic 
tragedy ;  in  delineating  passion;  the  miseries  and  the  ecstasies 
of  love,  the  dark  depths  of  hate  and  the  steadfastness  of  vir- 
tue^ he  has  left  us  scenes  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unrivalled,  in 
our  literature.     The  Orphans,  banished  lirom  the  stage  because 
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of  its  somewhat  impure  plot,  continues  to  be  read  with  tears  for 
its  pathetic  incidents;  while  Vensee  Preserved,  with  scarcely  a 
virtuous  character  but  the  heroine,  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
most  mdting  and  thrilling  plays  since  Shakespeare's  time.  No 
finer  love  scenes  were  ever  penned  than  those  between  Jaffier 
and  Belvidenu  The  last  edition  of  O.  is  that  of  Thornton,  with 
notes  and  life  (3  vols.  1813).     See  Comhili  for  December  1877. 

Oade,  or  Oudh,  pronounced  'Owd'  (Avadh  or  Ayodhya, 
'  the  invincible '),  a  province  of  British  India,  bounded  N.  by 
the  independent  state  of  Nepal,  and  encircled  on  all  its  other 
sides  by  the  N.W.  Provinccj^,  with  which  it  has  been  amalga- 
mated since  1877  ;  on  the  S.W.  it  is  bordered  for  a  long  distance 
by  the  Ganges.  Area,  23,930  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1869)  11,220,232. 
O.  is  the  most  densely  populated  province  in  all  India,  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  being  469  to  the  square  mile, 
which  exceeds  that  of  England  and  Wales,  or  even  Belgium. 
Besides  Lucknow  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  there  are  no  large  towns 
above  40,000,  and  consequently  almost  the  whole  population  is 
agriculturaL  The  Mohammedans  number  10  per  cent,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  Hindus  89  per  cent. 
The  Brahmins,  with  1,400^000^  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
caste ;  the  Rajputs  are  662,000  in  number.  It  was  from  these 
two  high  castes  of  O.  that  the  Bengal  sepoys  were  largely 
recruited  before  the  Mutiny.  O.  forms  one  vast  alluvial  plain, 
with  no  mountains  or  minerals;  the  jungly  hills  to  the  N.  were 
ceded  to  Nepal  after  the  Mutiny.  Besides  the  Ganges,  the  cMef 
navirable  streams  are  the  Gumti,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Rapti, 
which  all  flow  S.E.  towards  the  great  river.  According  to  a 
law  of  silt-laden  rivers  flowing  through  plains,  they  run  on 
natural  embankments  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country, 
which  is  thus  divided  into  cup-like  basins,  forming  marshes  or 
fheels.  Their  inundations  and  the  marshes  supply  irrigation ; 
there  are  as  yet  no  canals.  The  most  formidable  wild  animal  is 
the  wolf;  tigers  only  wander  in  from  the  Nepal  terai.  Nilgai 
('blue  cows')  abound,  and  no  Hindu  will  kill  them.  Of  the 
total  area,  about  8,500^000  acres,  or  56  per  cent.,  axe  under 
plough  cultivation.  The  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  and  inferior  food 
grains ;  sugar,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  opium,  and  cotton.  Most  of 
these  are  largely  exported  by  river  and  rail,  to  pay  for  the  piece- 
goods,  salt,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles  which  require 
to  be  imported.  The  large  imports  of  Indian  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  reaching  3,000,000  cwts.  in  1876,  chiefly 
come  Trom  this  tract  The  poor  mainly  subsist  upon  a  mess  of 
barley  and  pulse,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour 
is  less  than  3d.  a  day.  Beyond  a  thriving  weaving  colony  at 
Tanda,  who  import  raw  cotton  largely,  and  manufactures  of 
luxury  at  Lucknow,  there  are  no  manufactures  tluoughout  the 
provinces.  The  total  imports  are  estimated  at  ;£"  1,650,000,  the 
exports  at  j£'i,420,coa  The  administration  was  (prior  to  1877) 
conducted  by  a  chief  commissioner  resident  at  Lucknow,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  non-regulation  system,  under  which  the 
district  officers,  known  as  deputy-commissioners  and  not  collec- 
tors, are  not  limited  to  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 
The  province  is  divided  into  4  divisions,  12  districts,  and  43  sub- 
divisions. In  1 875-76  the  total  imperial  revenue  was  £  1, 668,000, 
of  which;^i,407,ooo  was  derived  from  the  land ;  in  addition,  the 
provincial  and  local  revenue  amounted  to  ;£'452,ooa  In  the  ex- 
penditure an  important  item  \s  £1(10,000,  paid  to  various  persons, 
on  account  of  political  pensions,  not  including^i  20,000  a  ^ear 
allowed  to  the  ex-king  of  O.  at  Calcutta.  The  total  military 
force  is  about  8000  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms  of  the  service,  of 
who.m  more  than  half  are  Europeans,  maintained  at  a  total  cost 
ol  £2^0,000,  The  regular  and  municipal  police  number  7700 
officers  and  men,  costing  ;f  107,000,  apart  from  the  ehowheydors 
or  indigenous  village  watchmen.  There  were  in  1875  altogether 
1 37 1  educational  establishments,  attended  by  59^391  pupils;  the 
total  cost  wasjf'523,000.  The  chief  of  these  is  tibe  Canning  Col- 
lege, which  has  Oriental  and  law  departments.  Among  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  King's  Hospital,  endowed  by  a  former 
king  of  O.  with  ;f  1454  a  year ;  and  the  Bulrampur  Hospital, 
built  in  1871  by  a  wealthy  talukdar  at  the  cost  of  ;f  io,oocs  and 
endowed  with  as  much  more,  lliese  are  both  at  Lucknow. 
There  are  1347  miles  of  water  communication,  4225  miles  of 
road,  and  at  the  end  of  1876,  542  miles  of  .the  O.  and  KohQcnnd 
Railway  were  open,  mostly  within  the  province,  on  which  a  capital 
of  more  than  5  millions  had  been  expended ;  the  net  eumtngs 
were  ;f  122,581. 
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O.  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindustan,  and  many  of 
the  earliest  lepjends  of  the  Hindus  centre  in  this  region.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sakhya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 
But  the  separate  history  of  the  province  only  dates  from 
1756,  when  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, established  his  independence  of  Delhi,  under  the  title  of 
Nawaub  Vizier.  In  18 19  his  descendant,  Ghazi-ud-Din  Hyder, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  British  as  king.  The  dealings  of 
the  British  in  Bengal  with  the  dynasty  were  very  intimate, 
chiefly  taking  the  form  of  continual  loans  and  cessions  of  terri- 
toiy.  But  the  subsidiary  force  of  tlie  British  was  used  to 
enlurce  daily  the  gros>est  acts  of  misgovcmment,  and  in  1856 
the  last  king,  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  who  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
parting  with  his  sovereignty,  was  forcibly  dethroned.  Garden 
Reach,  near  Calcutta,  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence, 
where  he  still  lives,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  circle  of  cour- 
tiers, on  a  pension  of  a  lac  of  rupees  a  month  (j^*! 20,000  a 
year).  In  the  following  year  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  both 
the  ialukdars  or  large  landholders,  who  had  been  dispossessed, 
and  the  general  population  joined  the  mutinous  sepoys.  The 
British  under  Sir  H.  Lawrence* (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  \mder  Sir 
J.  Outram  (q.  v.),  were  shut  up  in  the  Residency  and  the  Alum 
Bagh  of  Lucknow  for  many  months,  and  were  only  relieved  at 
last  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lx)rd  Clyde)  in  March  1857. 
The  rebel  leaders  were  the  Moulvi  of  Fyzabad  and  the  Begum 
or  Queen  of  O.,  who  finally  escaped  saiely  into  Nepal.  Lord 
Canning,  the  Governor-General,  now  passed  his  celebrated  con- 
fiscation order,  by  which  the  proprietary  right  in  the  whole  soil 
was  resumed,  to  be  afterwards  granted  away  again  on  most 
favourable  terms  to  the  ialukdars.  Since  January  17,  1877,  O. 
has  been  amalgamated  with  the  N.W.  Provinces.  See  Annual 
Blug'Bookson  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India  (Lond.), 
Annual  Administration  Reports  of  the  O.  Gorjernment  (Luck- 
now),  Sleeman's  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  0,  (Lond. 
1858). 

Oude,  the  former  capital  both  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan kingdoms  of  the  same  name,  now  a  ruined  city  in  the 
British  district  of  Fyzabad,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gogra  river, 
75  miles  E.  of  Lucknow;  pop.  (1869)  9949.  It  is  considered 
by  the  best  authorities  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  Hindu- 
stan, having  been  founded  by  Menu  2000  years  B.C.  O.  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Rama,  the  mythical  hero  of  the  Rama- 
vanat  from  whom  all  the  Rajput  princes  claim  to  have  sprung. 
Nothing  is  now  left  but  large  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  with 
which  various  legends  are  associated.  The  Hindu  temples  that 
exist  are  all  modem,  the  ancient  buildings  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
the  adjoining  city  of  Fyzabad  (q.  v.)  in  1730.  See  General  C\in- 
n'mgha.m's  Ancient  Geography  of  India  (Lond.  1874) ;  and  Gold- 
slucker*s  Sanskrit  Dictionary^  art.  Ayodhya. 

Oude'narde,  or  Audenarde  (Dut.  *  old  earth*  or  *  land'), 
a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  16 
miles  S.  of  Ghent  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  town  hall,  and 
linen  and  cotton  mills,  chemical  works  and  tanneries.  Pop. 
(1873)  4835-  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  here  gained  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Marshal  Villars,  nth  July  1708. 

Oa'dinot,  Charles  Nicolas,  Due  de  Beggio,  was  bom 

at  Bar-le-Duc,  25th  April  1767,  joined  the  army  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  distinguished  himself  in  suppressing  a  local  riot 
(1790),  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  third  battalion  of  the  Meuse  Volunteers.  He  executed  a 
brilliant  movement  (May  1794)  as  chief  of  brigade  zX.  Kaysers- 
lautem,  and  was  promoted  general ;  on  the  6th  of  August  he 
manoeuvred  himself  into  Trier,  where  he  got  his  leg  broken. 
On  the  1 8th  October  1795  he  was  wounded  in  five  places  be- 
fore Mannheim,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  He 
made  the  Swabian  and  Bavarian  campaigns,  and  was  wounded 
at  Neuburg  (September  1796);  in  1799  he  became  general  of 
division,  and  was  wounded  both  at  Wurmlos  and  Schwitz  ;  in 
the  same  year  he  performed  a  dashing  feat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  by  which  he  captured  a  battery.  In  1 801  he  received  a 
sabre  of  honour,  and  in  1805  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  with  the  command,  at  Arras,  of  ten  battalions  of 
reserve.  With  these  he  earned  fresh  renown  at  Vienna,  Holla- 
brunn  (where  he  was  again  wounded),   Austerlitz,  Jena,   and 
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Ostrolenka.    He  commanded  the  advance  guard  on  the  march  to 
Friedland,  and  in  1808  was  nominated  governor  of  Erfurt    In 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  at 
Lobau,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  which  he  successfully 
engaged,  he  was  created  Marshal  of  France  and  Due  de  Re^gio. 
O.  occupied  the  Hague  in  1810,  and  sulministered  the  countr>- ; 
in  181 2-14  he  operated  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  and 
on  Napoleon  retiring  to  Elba  attached  himself  to  Louis  XV 1 1 1., 
whom  he  never  afterwards  forsook.    Honours  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  at  his  death  in  Paris,  13th  September  1847,  he  was 
a  peer  of  France,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  govemor.of  the  Invalides. — Chaxles  Nicolas  0.,  Due  de 
Reggie,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bar-le-Doc, 
3d  November  1791,  entered  the  army,  and  became  a  heutenant 
of  hussars  in  1809,  took  part  in  Mass^na's  campaigns  in  Por.a- 
gal  and  Spain,  and  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.    He  was 
wounded  at  Leipsic  and  Craonne,  but  his  valour  won  him  a 
colonelcy  (April  1814).     Like  his  fsither,  he  remained  faithful 
to  the.  Bourbons.      O.  was  made  mar&hal  de  camp  (1822), 
was  charged  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  French  cavalry 
(1824),  served  in  Algeria  (1835),  entered  on  a  political  career  in 
1842,  and  in  1849  commanded  the  troops  that  the  French 
Republic  despatched  to  Italy  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  against  the  Mazzinists  and  Garibaldians.     His  success  was 
decisive.     He  pronounced  against  the  coup  cTHat  of  the  2d  of 
December,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  some  days,  and  on  his 
release  withdrew  into  private  life.     O.  died  7th  July  1863.   Sec 
De  Persiis,  Vie  de  Glneral  a,  Due  de  Reggio  (Par.  1866). 

Ougr6e,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Moas,  3  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Liege,  has  extensive  engineering  works,  a  cannon  foundry,  flonr 
and  oil  mills,  &c    Pop.  (1873)  5759* 

Ounce  (Lat.  uncia\  in  troy  weight  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound,  and  is  equivalent  to  480  grains ;  in  avoirdupois  weight  it 
is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  and  is  equal  to  437)  grains  troy. 

Ounce  {Leopardus  uncia\  a  species  of  Felim  GunivonL,  allied 
to  the  Leopard  (q.  v.)  and  found  in  Asia.     Some  loologiits 

regard  *i  t  as  th  e  young  _     _^  ^ — _ 

form  of  the  leopard  — ^        ^^^^-- z:     ^ 

or  panther,  but  there 
appear  to  be  good 
groimds  for  believing 
the  animal  to  repre- 
sent a  well-marked 
variety  if  not  a  dis- 
tinct species  of /<r/jVi5z. 
The  fur  of  the  O.  is 
coarser  than  that  of 
the  leopard,  and  the 
spots  which  diversify 
it  are  not  nearly  so 
well-defined  as  those 
of  the  latter  animal. 
I  ts  tail  is  also  clumsier. 

Ourari    SeeCuRARiNE. 

Ou'ro  Pre'to,  capital  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, 
in  a  bleak  mountain  region  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  200 
miles,  or  fifteen  days'  journey  by  mules  N.N.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Originally  a  mining  settlement,  it  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  declined  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  its  geld  mines- 
Pop.  8500. 

Ouse  (like  Axe,  Exe,  and  Usk,  a  derivative  of  the  Cymr. 
wvsg,  *  water '),  the  name  of  several  English  rivers,  of  which  Uie 
following  are  the  most  important— (i)  The  Great  O.,  nsmg  m 
Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  10  miles  W.  of  Buckmgbam.  aaji 
after  a  N.W.  course  through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford,  Huntingdon,   Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  falling  mto  Uie 


Otmca 


confluence  of  the  Ure  and  Swale  at  Aldborough,  15  nulcs  i>  v»- 
of  York,  and  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  tUl  it  joms  the  Trent, 
the  two  streams  formirg  the  estuary  of  the  Humbcr  (q.  v. ).  i 
receives  the  Wharfe,  Aire,  Don.  and  Derwcnt,  vA  has  *  Itn^^^ 
of  60  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  or  135  miles  from  theswra- 
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of  the  Uze^  being  navigable  as  high  as  York  (45  miles)  for 
vessels  of  150  tons.  (3)  The  Sussex  O.,  rising  at  Slaugham, 
sad,  after  a  S.  course  of  28  miles,  falling  into  the  English 
ChftDDel  at  Newhaven. 

Oa'ael^  a  name  given  to  ▼arions  Insessorial  birds,  such  as  the 
ring  0.  {Turdus  t^rquatus),  which  arrives  in  Britain  in  April, 
ind  is  known  b^  the  coUar  of  white  encircling  its  neck.  The 
wster  O.  or  dipper  {Cincius  aquatiois)  is  ulied  to  the  ant 
tbrushes,  and  is  notable  for  its  activity  in  swimming,  and  more 
to  for  its  diving  habits,  which  are  practised  by  the  yomig  dipper 
immediately  on  leaving  the  egg.  The  water  O.  is  of  a  brown* 
coloor  above ;  the  throat  and  chest  are  white,  and  the  abdomen 
1  nisty  red.    The  average  length  is  7  inches. 

Oii86l07^  The  Bev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Gore, 
Bart,  an  English  musician,  was  bom  in  London,  August  12, 
1825,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after  vrhich  he 
cDteied  holy  orders.  He  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Right 
Hod.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  as  second  baronet  in  1S44.  In  1055 
he  wis  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  received  the  Precentorship  of  Hertford.  He  is  incumbent 
of  St  Michael's,  Tenbnry,  and  founder  of  a  college  in  that  parish 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  classics  and  choral  singing.  The 
following  standard  musical  treatises  are  from  his  pen : — On 
Harwuny  (1869) ;  On  Cifunierpomt  and  Fugue  (1869) ;  On  Mud- 
(ol  Form  and  General  ComposUion  (1875).  He  has  also  edited 
sevenl  collections  of  church  music,  and  has  composed  a  number 
of  excellent  anthems  and  sacred  pieces.  His  oratorio  of  Hagar 
was  ficst  performed  at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  1873. 

OnBtiti    See  Marmoset. 

Oaf  crop,  in  Geology,  is  the  line  along  which  an  inclined 
stiatnm  appears  at  the  surface.  The  strike  is  the  direction  of 
this  line,  and  is  coincident  with  it  when  the  surface  is  plane. 
The  dip  is  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.     See  Dip  and  Strikk. 

Outer  House.    See  Court  of  Session. 


^ 


Oaf  fit  Allow'aaoee  in  the  British  Army  are  planted  to 
non-commissioned  officers  on  obtaining  regular  commissions,  to 
tHe  extent  of  ;f  100  in  infantry,  and  ;f  150  in  cavalry  regiments. 

Outlawry,  in  English  law,  means  the  exclusion  of  one  from 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  penalty  is  incurred  by  the  wilful 
aToidance  of  legal  process.  In  England,  in  cases  of  treason  and 
felony,  the  law  interprets  the  party's  absence  as  proof  of  his 
guUt  In  civil  cases,  O.  renders  a  num  incapable  of  suing  for 
redress  of  injury. 

Ottt'poste,  the  soldiers  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  ad- 
nnced  positions  of  an  anny.  See  Colonel  J.  Jebb's  Practical 
TftaHsi  on  Strengthening  and  Defending  (?.,  6^^.  (Lond.  1S48). 

Oatram,  8ir  James,  G.O.B.,  G.O.S.I.,  a  hero  of  the  Indian 
Matiiiy,and  one  of  the  most  honoured  characters  in  the  army  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  bom  at  Butterley  Hall  in  Dertnrshire, 
Jannaiy  29, 1803.  His  mother  was  of  a  Scotch  family,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  Scotland,  studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
snd  went  ont  to  Bombay  as  an  infantry  cadet  in  18 19.  His  chief 
services  were  in  the  political  department,  half  diplomatic  half 
idmioistrative.  He  was  first  employed  in  introducing  order 
amoi^  the  wild  hill  tribes  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  then  as 
oide-de-camp  in  the  disastrous  Aijghan  expedition  of  1839^  and 
sfterwards  as  Resident  at  the  Courts  of  Hydrabad,  Sattara,  and 
Biroda.  It  was  while  O.  was  at  Hydrabad  that  the  annexation 
of  Sonde  was  effected,  greatly  against  his  advice,  and  he  was 
besieged  in  the  Residency.  In  1856  he  was  selected  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  to  announce  to  the  King  of  Oude  his  deposition,  and 
to  be  the  first  Commissioner  of  that  province.  He  conducted 
raccessfttlly  the  short  Persian  War  of  1856-57,  and  reached  Cal- 
cutta in  time  to  help  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny.  Though  the  supe- 
rior commanding  officer,  he  chivsdrously  consented  to  serve  under 
Havelock  as  a  volunteer  in  the  force  that  relieved  Lucknow ; 
■ad  after  the  final  succour  brought  by  Lord  Clyde,  resumed  his 
duties u  Civil  Commissioner  ofOude.  O.  received  the  thanks 
of  Pairliament,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India,  bat  retired  in  broken  health  in  1861.  He  died  at 
IHtfis,  ixth  March  1863,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
sad  hsslelt  a  name  as  '  the  Bayard  of  India,'  and  the  friend  of 
the  people  and  native  chiefs.  Statues  have  been  erected  to  his 
honoar  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
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Oat'rigger  is  a  name  given  to  a  long  radng-boat  having  fixed 
to  the  wale  and  projecting  outside  of  it  an  iron  framework  to 
support  the  rowlocks.  This  contrivance  enables  the  boat  to  be 
made  very  narrow  and  light,  while  it  gives  inotMsed  leverage  in 
manipulating  the  sculls.  The  fiiamework  itself  is  also  called  an 
O.,  and  when  applied  to  gigs  they  are  termed  outrigged gigs.  On 
shipboard,  O.  is  a  general  name  for  a  spar  or  boom  ngged  out 
for  various  purposes,  as  from  a  ship's  side  to  suspend  ooats,  or 
from  the  crosstrees  or  top  to  extend  the  top-gaUant  breast  back- 
stays. 

Oufworka,  the  defences  constructed  beyond  the  enceinte  of  a 
fortress,  such  as  ravelins,  lunettes,  counterguards,  tenailles,  &c 
See  Fortification. 

Ou'aeL    See  Ousel. 

Cval  (from  Lat.  ovum,  *  an  egg  *),  a  general  name  given  to 
any  plane  curve  which  resembles  the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
e^.  The  ellipse  is  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  example. 
The  Cartesian  and  Cassinian  ovals,  so  called  from  having  been 
first  investigated  by  Descartes  and  Cassini  respectively,  are 
curves  of  the  fourth  order.  The  former  are  physically  interest- 
ing as  being  the  pUme  sections  of  the  equipotential  surfaces  due 
to  two  oppositely  electrified  or  magnetised  points.  For  a  parti- 
cular case,  that  of  zero  potential,  the  ovals  which  are  at  first  in 
pairs  reduce  to  circles.  For  a  particular  value  of  the  potential, 
the  ovals  join  to  form  one  curve  enclosing  the  two  points,  which 
approaches  more  and  more  nearly  a  circle  as  we  recede  from  the 
electrified  centres. 

Ovam'poa,  a  race  inhabiting  S.W.  Africa  between  the 
Cuanene  river  and  the  pandlel  of  ai*  S.  lat  They  are  tall, 
muscular,  and  veiy  dark,  and  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Kaffir  and  Negro  races.  Their  language  iawithout 
clicks^  and  they  are  more  civilised  than  the  tnbes  intervening 
between  them  and  Cape  Colony,  having  a  king,  inhabiting 
villages,  and  practising  agriculture  and  various  indnstrial  arts. 
Cattle,  ivory,  ostrich  featlters,  and  slaves  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  On  the  S.  border  of  their  territoiy  and  partly  mixed 
up  with  them  are  the  Damaras,  a  Kaffir  people  whose  language 
is  intelligible  to  the  O.,  and  the  Hill  Damaras,  a  Ne^  race 
speaking  the  Namaqua  language.  Ovampoland  consists  <Mf  a 
tableland  6000  feet  above  the  sea  leveli  broken  up  to  the  S.  by 
rugp^ed  peaks  and  barren  hills,  but  declining  to  the  N.  into 
fertile  plains,  on  which  are  grown  large  crops  of  maize  and 
Kaffir  com.  To  the  £.  and  S.E.  it  merges  into  the  flat  region 
near  Lake  Nganu  and  the  Kalahari  Desert  On  the  W.  the 
plateau  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  r^on  from  50  to 
100  miles  wide,  barren,  ramless,  and  fever-stricken.  The  streams 
of  Ovampoland  are  few  and  periodical,  being  absorbed  in  the 
sand  in  tne  diy  season.  The  interior  plains  abound  in  lions, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  antelopes,  &c.,  which  have 
retired  northwards  before  the  advance  of  civilised  man. 

O'var,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  lagoon  of  Ria  d'Aveiro. 
It  has  a  good  trade  and  valuable  fisheries.    Pop.  10,374. 

ovaries,  the  essential  organs  of  the  female  generative  system 
in  animals,  in  which  the  cva  or  eggs  are  formed  and  matured. 
The  ovary  of  the  female  corresponds  to  the  testis, va.  the  male. 
The  essential  act  of  sexual  reproduction  consists  in  the  contact 
ot  the  fluid  of  the  male  {seminal  Jl$eid)  with  its  contained  sper- 
matozooids  with  the  ovum  of  the  female.  The  act  of  contact 
constitutes  fertilisation,  and  the  result  ot  this  process  is  the 
initiation  of  those  changes  mentioned  in  the  article  Deve- 
lopment, and  which  culminate  in  the  production  of  a  new 
being.  In  the  human  female,  the  ovaries  are  two  oval  bodies 
whioi  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  or  womb.  The  ovary 
of  each  side  is  contained  within  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
and  lies  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  of  its 
side.  By  its  front  margin  the  ovary  is  connected  with  the  broad 
ligament,  while  by  its  inner  margin  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus 
by  its  own  or  ovarian  ligament.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  fim- 
briated mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  a  ligament  of  small  tiac 
The  O.  are  of  whitish  colour,  and  may  be  either  smooth  or  rough 
on  their  outer  surface.  In  len^  they  measure  i)  inches  in  £e 
adult  subject,  about  )  of  an  mch  in  width,  and  about  i  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  lliey  each  weigh  from  I  to  3  dmchms.  The 
O.  are  covered  by  the  Peritoneum  (q.  v.).     Each  ovaiy  has  its 
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substance  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  or  stroma,  the  tough  outer 
layer  being  named  the  tunica  albuginea.  Within  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrous  network  or  stroma  small  vesicles  are  to  be  discerned. 
These  are  the  ovisacs  or  Graafian  vesicles,  and  contain  the  ova. 
In  subjects  who  have  not  borne  children,  the  ovisacs  vary  in 
number  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  their  size  averaging  that  of  a 
pin's  head,  but  occasionally  attaining  to  that  of  a  pea.  In  their 
early  development  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  small,  but  when 
they  ripen  tney  approach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  form 
projections  on  its  surface  beneath  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
organ.  The  Graafian  vesicles  continue  to  be  formed  from  in- 
fancy to  the  end  of  the  child-bearing  period.  Before  puberty 
they  are  small  and  insignificant,  and  never  attain  any  great 
degree  of  development  But  after  puberty,  when  menstrua- 
tion  occurs,  the  vesicles  become  matured  and  discharge  their 
ova  at  the  menstrual  periods.  Hence  menstruation  is  the 
sign  of  the  deeper  work  of  ovulation  or  the  production  and 
maturation  of  ova.  When  the  Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  the 
ovum  is  liberated  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  is  grasped  by 
the  fimbriated  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  through  which  the 
ovum  is  conveyed  to  the  uterus  or  womb,  where  meeting  with 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  it  becomes  fertilised.  Fertilisation 
may,  however,  take  place  in  the  Fallopian  tube  itself. 

When  an  ovum  is  discharged  from  its  Graafian  follicle,  there 
is  left  a  small  cavity  which  becomes  filled  with  blood,  and  the 
margin  of  the  vesicle  becomes  lined  with  a  yellow  substance,  con- 
sisting probably  of  blood  which  has  undergone  chemical  altera- 
tion and  change.  This  appearance  is  known  as  the  corpus 
luteum.  It  exists  after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum,  but  the 
corpus  luteum  which  forms  in  the  ovary  after  impregnation  of 
an  ovum,  and  that  which  results  from  the  discharge  of  an  ovum 
which  has  not  been  fertilised,  are  widely  different  in  nature.  The 
latter  is  smaller  than  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  has  disappeared,  whilst  the  corpus  luteum  of 
pregnancy  is  as  large  as  before.  The  ligaments  of  the  ovary  are 
the  ovarian  ligament,  already  mentioned,  and  the  round  ii^a- 
mcnts.  The  arteries  of  the  O.  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  and 
nerves  originate  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

Diseases  of  the  0, — The  ovaries  are  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  tumours  of  all  kinds,  and  those  which  are  solid  may  be 
fibroid  or  malignant.  Fibroid  tumours  of  the  ovaries  are  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish,  during  life,  from  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  which  are  sometimes  pedunculated  and  attain  a  very 
large  size.  They  are  distinguisned  from  malignant  tumours  by 
the  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  by  their  being  of 
slower  growth.  Surgical  interference,  in  the  case  of  solid 
tumours,  is  inadvisable.  The  class  of  tumours  with  which 
surgeons  are  more  immediately  concerned  are  the  cystic,  which 
may  be  serous,  colloid,  or  dermal.  Serous  cysts  may  be  uni- 
locular or  multilocular,  and  the  former  are  occasionally  situated 
not  in  the  ovary  itself  but  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  originate 
in  degeneration  of  the  WolfBan  body  or  of  the  duct  of  Miiller. 
Cystic  tumours  of  the  O.  may  be  simple,  single  cysts,  or  pro- 
liferous ;  and  the  latter  may  be  merely  multilocular  cysts  or  with 
a  solid  intracystic  growth  of  a  sarcomatous  nature.  Other  com- 
pound cysts  contain  colloid  matter ;  and  dermoid  cysts,  which  are 
congenital,  contain  masses  of  hair,  portions  of  skin,  and  some- 
times irregular  pieces  of  bone,  mixed  often  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fat.  The  fluid  contained  in  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  is 
watery,  like  that  of  hydrocele  ;  but  true  cysts  of  the  O.  contain 
a  fluid  rich  in  albumen,  a  good  deal  of  cholesterine,  and  is 
generally  like  thick  gum.  Sometimes  the  contents  are  seropu- 
rulent  or  pure  pus. 

The  gradual  growth  of  an  ovarian  cyst  produces  the  disease 
called  ovarian  dropsy,  which  may  prove  fatal  from  wasting,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  cyst,  from 
the  effects  of  its  size  and  pressure,  or  from  its  bursting  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  of  fluid  may  cease 
and  reabsorption  may  take  place  ;  or  it  may  be  reabsorbed  from 
the  peritoneum  after  it  has  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Suppuration  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  ulceration  and  death. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaries  may  be  mistaken  for  peritoneal  dropsy, 
for  a  softened  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus,  for  large  cysts  in  the 
kidney,  for  pregnancy,  for  tumours  of  the  omentum,  and  even 
for  phantom  tumoui-s.  Diagnosis  may  be  established  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  constitutional  symptoms,  the  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  by  exploration  from  the  vagina  or 
from  the  rectum,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  by  tapping  the  tumour. 
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Tliere  are  only  two  methods  of  treating  dropsy  of  the  ovarie% 
viz.,  tapping  and  excision  or  ovariotomy.  Many  surgeons  re- 
commend that  ovariotomy  should  not  be  performed  except  after 
a  preliminary  and  experimental  tapping ;  but  repeated  tapping  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  danger,  and  in  the  case  of  young  healthy 
women  the  operation  of  excision  is  preferable.  The  success  of 
this  formidable  operation  of  late  years  has  been  very  encouraging, 
the  ratio  of  mortality  not  exceeding  a  quarter,  and  even  this 
ratio  may  be  diminished  by  antiseptic  appliances.  In  this 
operation  the  minutest  precautions  must  be  taken  that  every 
instrument,  sponge,  or  other  thing  that  touches  the  patient,  and 
also  the  hands  of  the  sui^eon  and  his  assistants  should  have 
been  steeped  in  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  under  the  carbolic  acid  spray.  See  Paper  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  in  Med.  Chir,  Trans.,  vol.  Ivl  p.  120. 

Ovariot'oxny.     See  Ovaries,  Disecues  of 

O^vary,  in  Botany,  is  the  part  of  the  Pistil  (q.  v.)  that  contains 
the  Overtes  (q.  v.). 

Ova'tioxL    See  Triumph. 

OVen  (Old  Eng;.  and  Ger.  ofen),  an  arched  brick  chamber 
capable  of  being  raised  to  a  high  temperature  for  the  baking  of 
bread,  also  used  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  in  glass-making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many 
kinds  of  apparatus  placed  on  or  near  a  fire  for  general  pur- 
poses of  cooking.  Domestic  ovens  are  of  three  kinds— the 
ordinary  range  or  stove  O.,  the  Dutch  O.,  and  the  out-O. 
The  Dutch  O.  is  simply  a  closed  metal  vessel  or  pot  placed  on 
the  hearth  and  surrounded  by  burning  faggots.  Many  ingenious 
and  successful  modifications  of  it  have  b^n  devised,  suitable,  on 
account  of  portability,  alike  for  the  army  and  navy,  new  settler^ 
or  kitchen  use.  Hebert*s  domestic  O.,  patented  1836,  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  baking  or  roasting  on  a  small  soile.  The 
patented  cooking  apparatus  of  Captain  Warren  is  now  held  in 
great  esteem  for  barracks,  shipboard,  workhouses,  &c,  and  it, 
together  with  Perkins'  military  portable  steam-O.,  provides  the 
British  soldier  with  better  cooked  food  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  Continental  army.  The  out-O.,  now  old-Sashioned,  is  an 
arched  brick  cell,  closed  by  an  iron  door,  constructed  outside  a 
dwelling,  llie  chamber  is  heated  by  burning  faggots  on  the 
tiled  floor,  and  after  sweeping  out  the  ashes,  the  bread  or  other 
food  is  introduced  and  baked  or  cooked  by  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  bricks.  Bakers*  ovens  were  for  a  long  time  constructed 
and  heated  on  the  same  principle,  which  is  obviously  wasteful  of 
fuel,  but  within  the  present  generation  immense  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  by  which  economy  of  fuel,  cleanliness, 
and  uniform  distribution  of  heat  are  secured.  There  is  now  a 
great  diversity  in  the  shape  and  materials  of  construction,  and 
modes  of  heating  bakers'  ovens.  Some  are  circular  or  annular, 
others  tubular,  iron  in  some  instances  has  superseded  bricks,  and 
hot  water,  gas,  steam,  and  hot  air  are  also  in  favour  for  beating. 
Charging  and  discharging  the  ovens  are  also  effected  mechani- 
cally, and  in  *  travelling  ovens '  the  goods  are  placed  on  travelling 
platforms  or  shelves,  and  are  baked  in  one  passage  through  or 
round  the  celL 

O'ven  Bird  {Fumarius  fuliginosus),  a  species  of  Insessorial 
birds,  so  named  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  their  nests,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  walls  being  fnlly  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  nest  is  formed  of  clay,  grass,  and  vege- 
table fibres,  packed  so  as  to  form  a  thick  dense  structure,  which 
is  usually  placed  in  some  exposed  situation.  These  birds  lay 
four  eggs,  and  both  sexes  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
nest.  The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  of  sombre  coloor.  They 
inhabit  S.  America. 

Ov'ens,  an  important  gold-mining  and  agricultural  district  in 
the  N.E.  of  Victoria,  the  principal  towns  in  it  being  Beechworth 
(q.  V.)  and  Wangaratta.  It  is  drained  by  the  O.  river,  t  tribu- 
tary of  the  Murray,  and  traversed  by  the  railway  firom  Melbourne 
to  Albury,  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the  former  place  with 
Sydney. 

OVerbeck,  Friedrich,  a  German  historical  painter,  bora 
3d  July  1 789  at  Llibeck,  studied  in  Vienna  under  Fiigcr,  and 
removed  in  1810  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  hii  death, 
1 2th  November  1869.  The  influence  of  his  early  training  tmdcf 
the  Romantic  School  in  Germany  led  O.  to  devote  himself  at 
Rome  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  mastei^  i: 
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whom  he  foand  the  expression  of  piety  and  love  that  best 
hamumised  with  his  own  nature.  He  and  his  friends  strove  by 
imitatioo  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  old  art,  but  often  failed 
throttgh  I  certain  stiffness  of  drawing  and  poorness  of  colour. 
His  becoming  a  Catholic  was  consistent  with  his  artistic  mode 
of  ihoogfat  *  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem '  in  the  Marienkirche 
St  Labeck,  the  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome  (scenes 
from  Orlando  Fkrwso\  '  St  Fnmcis  at  Asstsi/  also  al  fresco ; 
'Hie  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Art/  an  oil  painting  at  Frank- 
furt, sod  the  '  Ascension  of  the  Madonna,'  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Kolo,  are  O.'a  best  known  works.  One  of  his  latest  paintings, 
'The  Seven  Sacraments,'  distinguished  by  a  wonderful  fineness 
and  purity  of  form,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  his  mystic 
lymbolism. — Johann  Adolf  O.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1826,  and  since  1858  has  been  Professor  of 
Ardueology  at  Leipsic.  He  is  a  valued  art  historian  and  critic 
Among  his  writings  are  Die  Antiken  SckriftquelUn  zur  Ge<- 
KkkkU  der  bUdenden  Kunste  bei  dm  Griechen  (1868),  and 
Gntchische  Kunstmythologie  (1871). 

O^wbury,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  author  and  courtier, 
son  of  Nicholas  O.,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  was  bom  at 
Compton  Scorfen,  Warwickshire,  in  1 581,  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, whence  he  returned  with  the  rq>utation  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.     In  x6ox  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
while  there  formed  an  intimaor  with  Robert  Carr,  afterwards 
Viscoont  Rochester  and  Earl  ot  Somerset,  who  was  then  page 
to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  who  accompanied  O.  on  his  return 
to  Loudon.  Carr,  handsome,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  King  James,  was  created  viscount,  and 
obtiined  in  1608  a  knighthood  for  his  friend.    Events  soon 
occurred,  however,  which  broke  up  the  intimacy  between  O.  and 
his  patron,  and  brought  about  that  tragedy  which  has  given  such 
a  strange  interest  to  the  former.     O.  had  been  induced  to  aid 
Rochester  in  his  guilty  intrigues  with  Frances  Howard,  the 
beaotiittl  though  dusolute  Countess  of  Essex  ;  but  on  learning 
from  the  Viscount  that  it  was  his  intention  to  get  her  divorced 
and  then  to  marry  her,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  design  of  forming  a  regular  alliance  with  a  woman  of  such 
notorious  character.    Rochester,  ill-pleased  at  such  counsel,  mis- 
chievously imparted  it  to  Lady  Essex,  who  was  much  incensed, 
and  immediately  set  about  planning  the  ruin  of  her  paramour's 
adviser.    In  this  she  was  assisted  by  Rochester  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  privy  to  their  intrigue.     It 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  O.  by  poison,  but  as  this  was  difH- 
cult  so  long  as  he  was  at  liberty,  Rochester  laid  a  scheme  to 
irritate  the  king  against  him.    An  ambassador  to  the  French 
Court  being  required  about  this  time,  he  advised  the  appointment 
of  0.  to  this  post,  at  the  same  time  privately  advisinjg;  Uie  latter 
not  to  accept  it«     O.  having  accordingly  sent  in  his  refusal,  was 
by  the  king's  orden  thrown  into  the  Tower,  21st  April  161 3. 
Here  he  was  kept  in  dose  confinement    On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember he  died  of  poison  admimstered  to  him  by  Rochester's 
commands.    Twelve  years  afterwards  the  whole  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  several  persons  convicted  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  murder  were  executed.     Rochester,  now  Mcome  tne  £^rl 
of  SomerKt,  and  bis  guilty  wife  were  condemned  to  death 
m  1616;  but  the  king,   by  the  exercise  of  a  criminal  cle- 
nenq^,  changed  their  sentence,  into  one  of  banishment  from 
the  Court.      The  only  one  of  O.'s  works  which  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  was  A  Wife  now  a  Widcnoe  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
t6i4«  printed  along  with  his   Characters),     Tbe    felicity  of 
the  sketches  in  these  Characters^  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the 
Properties  of  Sundry  Persons^  is  at  times  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  quaint  conceits,  sweet  fancies,  epigrammatic  daintiness, 
and  rich  flavour  of  poetic  feeline,  give  them  an  enduring  charm. 
'The  fair  and  happy  milkmaid    is  an  idyll  in  prose  that  has  no 
rival  in  English  verse.     Among  O.'s  other  productions  are  The 
first  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love  {ibid.,  1620) ;  Obser- 
vatiofu  on  the  Seventeen  Provinces  {ibid,,  1626-51);  Crumms 
Fallen  from  King  James'  Table  or  Table  Talh  (ibid.,  1715).    The 
Utest  edition  of  O.'s  complete  works  was  issued  in  1056. 

O^ver  Dax^wen,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 3|  miles  S.  of  Blackburn  by  rail,  has  four  churches  and 
numerous  schools  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  theatre  opened  in 
t877,dnV-roomSy  a  market-house,  free  library,  temperance  hall, 
public  bathsv  washhouses,  &c.    There  are  bleaching  and  print 
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works,  very  extensive  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  paper-staining 
establishments,  and  in  the  township  are  collieries  and  stone- 
quarries.  O.  D.  was  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  till 
1878^  when  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  borough. 
Pop.  (1871)  21,278;  estimated  (1878)  at  50^000. 

overland  Soute  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  direct 
route  from  England  to  India,  namdy,  that  by  rail  vid  Calais, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  and  Ancona  or 
Brindisi,  thence  bv  steamer  to  Alexandria,  by  rail  to  Suez,  and' 
again  ^  steamer  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Inman  Ocean  to  Bom- 
bay. The  passage  may  be  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Company's  line  in  twenty-one  days  (contract  time) ; 
sometimes  in  nineteen  days;  and  the  through  fare  is  ;£'i7o 
second  class,  and  ;f  300  first  class.  The  French  Mesaageries 
steamers  sail  from  Marseille  direct  vid  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Aden  to  Bombay.  The  sea  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
though  considerably  cheaper,  b  not  accomplished  in  less  than 
94  £ys  by  steamers,  while  sailing  vessels  take  four  months. 
The  name  was  fiist  used  by  those  enterprising  travellera  who 
really  travelled  overland  through  Turkey  and  Persia,  in  the  line 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  and  the  proposed  railway,  but 
it  has  now  become  rather  a  misnomer. 

(yverseem  are  officers  annually  appointed  to  determine  the 
poor-rate  in  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to  collect  and 
apply  it  in  giving  relief  to  the  poor.  O.  are  chosen  by  two  or 
more  justices  from  among  the  resident  householders  paying  the 
poor  assessment.  They  must  be  substantial  householders ;  whidi 
fact  must  be  stated  in  appointing  them.  Doubts  havixig  arisen 
as  to  the  coequal  jurisdiction  of  city  and  burgh  justices  and 
county  justices  under  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  in  certain  mattera  relating 
to  the  poor,  they  are  removed  by  X2  and  13  Vict,  c  64,  enacting 
that  all  power  which  may  be  exercised  out  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  by  two  or  more  county  justices,  may  be  exercised  by 
two  or  more  dty  or  burgh  justices,  within  their  jurisdiction. 
12  and  13  Vict.  c.  103,  enacts  that  no  one  is  to  be  appointed 
an  overseer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  goods  or  provisions  for  the  workhouse,  or 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  union  which 
comprises  it  The  auties  of  O.  are  to  raise,  by  rate  on  the 
inhabitants,  the  funds  necessary  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  pro- 
vide material  for  giving  them  work ;  to  apprentice  poor  children, 
and  to  set  to  work  all  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  who  have 
no  means  of  maintaining  themselves.  O.,  in  granting  relief  to 
the  poor,  are  entirdy  under  the  direction  of  the  guardians^ 
vestry,  or  other  governing  autliority.  They  have  no  discre- 
tionary power  in  granting  relief,  except  in  an  emeigency,  and 
in  no  case  are  they  entitled  to  grant  money.  Persons  threaten- 
ing to  run  away,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable  on  the 
rates,  or  refusing  to  work  and  maintain  them,  being  able 
to  do  so,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction. 
When  a  family  is  left  chargeable,  the  O.  may  seize,  by 
order  of  the  justices,  so  mudi  of  the  means  of  the  father 
as  will  maintain  them.  The  husband  is  liable  for  all  relief 
given  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  children  under  sixteen ;  and  such 
relief  may  be  considered  a  loan,  for  which  the  wages  of  the 
party  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Books 
must  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  parishioners,  in 
which  shdl  oe  rq^istered  the  names  of  persons  recdving  relief, 
the  time  when  they  were  first  admitted,  and  the  cause  of  thdr 
requiring  relief.  Under  6  Vict  c.  18,  the  O.  having  recdved 
prmted  forms  on  or  before  the  loth  of  June  from  the  clerks  of 
the  peace,  must  give  notice  on  or  before  the  20th  June,  reauiring 
all  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  a  county  member,  and  who  are 
not  dready  on  the  register,  or  who  have  changed  their  qualification 
or  residence,  to  send  their  names  in  a  prescribed  form,  with  a 
daim  to  be  pbced  on  the  register,  to  the  overseer,  on  or  before 
the  following  20th  July.  lists  of  claimants  are  to  be  delivered  to 
the  derk  of  the  peace  before  the  29th  of  August,  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  overseer,  when  reouired.  An  overseer  wilfully  con- 
travening anv  provision  of  the  Reform  Act  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ;f  50a  In  Scotland,  inspectois  of  the  poor  are  appointed 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act    See  Poor  Laws. 

O'Tentone,  Samuel  Jonas  Loyd,  Baron,  bom  Sep- 
tember 25,  1796,  passed  from  Eton  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  succeeded  his  father  Lewis  Loyd  as  hnd  of  the 
London  banking-house  of  Jones,  Loyd  &  Ca,  originated  in 
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Manchester.  He  sat  as  Liberal  member  for  Hythe  (1819-26), 
was  defeated  for  Manchester  (1832),  served  as  High  Sheriff  of 
Warwickshire  (1838),  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  (1850).  A 
munificent  art-patron,  he  is  best  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
decimal  coinage  and  other  financial  questions,  on  which  he  has 
published  various  important  treatises.  He  warmly  advocated 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  (1844),  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Times 
signed  *  Mercator,*  and  as  warmly  opposed  the  Limited  Liability 
Act  (1856).  See  Grindon*s  Manchester  Banks  ami  Bankers: 
Historical^  Biographical^  and  Anecdotal  {Ma.nch.  1877). 

O'verture  (Ital.  07'ertura;  Fr.  a/werture,  lit.  *  an  opening*)  an 
introductory  orchestral  movement  prefixed  to  an  opera  or  oratorio. 
Most  old  overtures  were  founded  on  two  models,  that  of  Lully 
(French)  and  Scarlatti  (Italian).  The  first  (adopted  by  Handel 
among  other  composers)  usually  opened  with  a  slow  movement, 
followed  by  free  imitation,  reverted  to  a  *  grave,'  and  concluded 
with  a  spirited  passage.  The  second  had  three  movements,  the 
first  and  third  being  vigorous  and  lively,  the  middle  slow.  The 
modern  overture,  taking  its  leading  themes  from  the  work  which 
follows,  foresliadows  its  dramatic  incidents.  Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the  overtures  to  Fidelia  (Beethoven),  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  (Weber),  William  Tell  (Rossini),  Fra  Diavolo  (Auber), 
Zampa  (Herold),  and  Tdnnhduser  (Wagner).  The  concert  over- 
ture is  a  complete  work  in  itself,  and  is  akin  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony.  Mendelssohn's  Isles  of  Fingal  and 
Stemdale-Bennctl's  Naiades  belong  to  this  class. 

Overture,  a  Scotch  ecclesiastical  term,  means  a  proposal 
brought  forward  by  a  member  of  a  church  court,  to  be,  if  ap- 
proved in  that  court,  submitted  to  the  supreme  court,  with  the 
view  of  amending,  defining,  enforcing,  or  repealing  any  existing 
law,  or  enacting  a  new  law,  on  matters  which  are  within  the 
legislative  or  executive  functions  of  the  Church.  In  terms  of  the 
Barrier  Act  (1697),  no  new  law  can  be  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  can  an  existing  one 
be  rescinded,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
teries. Hence  an  O.  may  also  be  transmitted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Presbyteries  in  order  to  elicit  their  opinions  on 
the  matter  in  question.  See  Cook's  Styles^  ^,  (Edin.  4th  ed. 
1870). 

Overyss'el  (*  over,'  or  *  beyond  the  Yssel  *),  a  province  of 
Holland,  lying  between  the  Zuider  Zee  on  the  W.  and  Hannover 
and  Westphalia,  and  bounded  S.  by  Gelderland,  and  N.  by 
Friesland  and  Drenthe.  Area,  283  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1876) 
265,144.  The  Yssel,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rliine,  mainly 
forms  the  western  boundary,  and  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
watered  by  the  Vecht,  Regge,  and  Havelter  Aa,  which,  after 
joining  the  Zwarte  Water,  enters  the  Zuider  Zee  by  the 
Zwolsche  Diep.  Along  the  Yssel  are  produced  good  crops  of 
rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  O.  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive. There  are  considerable  stretches  of  heath,  and  from  N. 
to  S.  the  province  is  traversed  by  a  broken  chain  of  low  sand- 
hills. The  chief  occupations  are  cattle-rearing,  peat-digging, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  cottons  and  linens.  The  capital  is 
Zwolle. 

OvidluB  Na'so,  Publius,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
charming  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  bom  at  Sulmo  in  the  country 
of  the  Peligni,  20th  March  43  B.C.  He  was  descended  from  an 
old  equestrian  family  of  moderate  means,  and  he,  along  with  his 
brother  Lucius,  his  senior  by  exactly  a  year, — *a  double  birth- 
day offering  kept  the  day,' — was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  under 
Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro  received  a  careful  training 
with  a  view  to  entering  on  professional  life.  Though  enjoy- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  a  declaimer,  the  practical  bent  of 
O  was  irrepressible,  and  instead  of  studying  jurisprudence  or 
frequenting  the  noisy  forum,  like  Pope,  'he  lisped  in  num- 
bers for  the  numbers  came.'  His  brother  Lucius  died  im- 
mediately after  completing  his  20th  year,  and  the  family 
property,  which  no  longer  required  to  be  divided,  enabled  him 
to  repair  to  Athens  for  the  completion  of  his  education.  There 
he  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Greek  language.  His 
sojourn  at  Athens  was  interrupted  or  followed  by  a  tour  made 
in  company  with  the  poet  Macer.  This  tour  included  the 
famous  cities  of  Western  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  O.  did  not  give  up  the  prospect  of  a  public  career. 
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He  was  made  one  of  the  Triuntviri  Capitales,  a  singularly  in- 
congruous post  for  a  poet  to  fill,  since  the  duties  corresponded 
pretty  nearly  with  those  of  our  police  magistrates  and  under- 
sheriffs.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  CentutHviri,  and  eventu- 
ally one  of  the  Decemviri,    The  last  office  entitled  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  Theatre  distinguished  above  that  of  the  other  Equites.  0. 
had  now  definitely  to  decide  whether  he  would  follow  a  pablic 
life.      He  was  eligible  for  the  Quaestorship,  but  declined  to 
become  a  candidate.      He  accordingly  exchanged  the  broad 
purple  stripe  of  a  possible  senator  for  the  narrower  one  of  his 
hereditary  rank  of  knight,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  printe 
gentleman.    O,  from  an  early  ape  seems  to  have  evinced  a  levity 
of  disposition  and  a  marked  inchnation  towards  gallantry.   These 
symptoms  may  have  induced  his  parents,  who  seem  to  have 
been  people  of  staid  character,  to  provide  a  wife  for  their  son 
while  he  was  still  very  young.     The  union  proved  a  most  un- 
fortunate one,  and  the  lady  was  speedily  divorced.    A  second 
wife  was  soon  found  for  young  O.  and  as  speedily  discarded.  The 
poet's  affections  had  indeed  long  ere  this  been  given  to  Corinna, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  no  other  than  Julia,  the  clever  bu: 
dissolute  daughter  of  Augustus,    Probably  about  his  30ih  year 
O.  married  his  third  wife,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  ot 
Perilla,  and  whom  he  invariably  mentions  with  great  tenderness 
and  affection.    O.  mixed  in  the  best  society  in  Rome,  and  num- 
bered among  his  literary  friends  the  poets  iEmilius  Macer,  Pro- 
pertius,  Ponticus,  Bassus,  and_Horace.    At  the  age  of  fifty,  by  an 
edict  of  Augustus,  he  was  banished  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euxine,     The  edict  condemned  him  to  a  reU^atio^  not  an 
exilium,  i.e.y  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  citizenship  and  property. 
The  sole  ground  of  his  banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  the 
publication  of  his  Art  of  Love,     O,  himself  says  it  was  due  to 
Carmen  et  Error,     The  Carmen  was  a  mere  pretext,  for  the  An 
Amatoria  had  been  in  circulation  for  ten  years;  the  ^n?r,  whatever 
that  might  be,  was  the  real  cause.     Though  O.  has  most  closely 
kept  the  secret  from  the  world,  probably  from  the  notion  that  his 
divulging  it  would  lessen  if  not  entirely  dissipate  his  chances  of 
recall,  he  unmistakably  points  to  something  seen  by,  or  well 
known  to,  him  involving  the  disgrace  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  common  opinion,  or  rather  suspicion,  is  that  0.  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  adultery  of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  ot 
Augustus,  with  D.  Silanus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  O.  left  Rome 
for  Tomi  in  the  autumn  of  9  A.D,  His  whole  life  hitherto 
had  been  spent  in  Rome  in  the  society  of  the  polished,  the 
brilliant,  and  the  gay,  in  a  sort  of  magic  circle  in  which  cul- 
ture and  mirth  met  and  lived  in  amity ;  in  short,  the  distin- 
guished coterie  in  which  he  moved  and  breathed  included  the 
imperial  family.  Banishment  to  a  foreign  and  barbarous  clime, 
therefore,  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  to  his  gentle  and 
effeminate  nature ;  and  after  a  long  series  of  piteous  and 
humiliating  letters  written  to  friends  at  Rome,  but  to  no  purpose, 
the  gifted  poet  died,  revered,  at  Tomi,  a.d.  1 7.  His  wile  re- 
mained true  to  him  to  the  last.  The  works  of  0.  ap[:■ear^i 
in  the  following  order: — Amorum  Ubri  III.,  Epn'-o^^ 
Heroidum,  Ars  Amatoria,  Remedia  Amoris,  Nux,  Mctamar- 
phoseon  Libn  XV.,  Fastorum  Libri  XII.  (the  first  six  only 
remain),  Tristium  Libri  K,  Epistdarum  ex  Potdo  UhrilV., 
Ibis,  Consolatio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  (held  spurious  by  some 
critics),  Medicamina  Faciei,  and  Halieuticon  (genuineness  uncer- 
tain).  O.'s  tragedy  entitled  Medea,  and  other  of  his  works  have 
perished.  ^ 

Ovid's  genius  has  always  commanded  the  admiration  c. 
scholars.  His  vigorous  fancy  and  exquisite  pathos,  ^ichnel^cI 
imagery,  intensely  sensuous  expression,  and  his  vast  mvthoIo^K-a: 
and  antiquarian  lore,  combined  with  the  tuneful  meloay  and  \k^- 
like  recurrent  chime  of  his  verse,  have  made  him  a  favouri'c 
with  all  modem  poets,  and  won  for  him  from  Niebuhr  the  h  g  i 
praise  of  being,  next  to  Catullus,  the  most  poetical  of  tfcc 
Roman  poets. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  O.  was  published  at  Bologna  (i47'.  • 
vols,  fol.) ;  also  one  at  Rome,  same  year;  Aldine  (1502, 3 vo^^. 
8vo) ;  Elzevir  (Leyden,  1629);  Burmann  (Amst  i;^/)-  ^' 
modern  editions  containing  the  complete  works  that  by  n^ 
Merkel  (Leips.  1853,  3  vols.)  is  the  best.  Though  (h^  "^ 
been  done  into  most  of  the  European  tongues  in  whole  or  in  p'-^. 
there  is  no  good  translation  of  the  works  by  a  single  hand.  Tb: 
versions  of  portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  by  Dryden,  Addi^o. 
Cowper,  and  others  are  fair  ;  a  number  of  pieces  from  the  aw 
poem  by  Professor  D' Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  are  mo*i  \^ 
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citousl/  rendered,  but  tlie  translation  of  the  whole  work  in  blank 
Terse  by  Mr.  Henry  King  (Edin.  Blackwood,  1871)  is  by  far 
the  best  yet  offered  to  the  English  public. 

Oviduct,  the  name  given  to  the  canal  leading  from  the  Ovary 
(q.  V.)  of  anhnals  to  the  uUrus^  or  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  and  through  which  the  eggs  or  nva  are  conveyed.  In 
MammaHa  the  oviducts  are  named  'Fallopian  tubes,'  after 
the  anatomist  Falloptus,  who  first  described  them. 

Ovie'do,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Astu- 
tits,  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Nalon  and  Nora,  748 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  seaport  of  Gijon 
by  rail  O.  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets  and  prome- 
nades {aJanudas)i  and  a  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  760 
by  FroUa,  son  of  Pelayo  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  fine  library  and  theatre, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  university  (founded  1850). 
Over  4000  workmen  are  here  employed  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  persons  in  the  iron  manufacture,  20,400  tons  of  cast-iron, 
and  5000  of  bar-iron  being  annually  produced.  The  royal  gun* 
factory  at  O.,  vrith  over  500  workmen,  makes  every  year  (rom  600 
to  1500  muskets.  12  miles  W.  of  O.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nalon  and  Tmbia,  is  the  royal  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of 
Tnibia  (established  1844),  employing  1200  men,  and  annually 
pTodndDg  365  cannon  of  $  to  4}  tons'  weight,  besides  12,000 
rifles  and  carbines,  as  many  bayonets,  900  revolvers,  and  36,000 
files.    Pop.  149156. 

Ovie'do  y  Valdes,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de,  was  bom 
at  Madrid  in  1478,  and  as  page  to  Prince  Juan  of  Castile  wit- 
nessed the  closing  campaigns  of  the  Moorish  War  (1490-92). 
In  1514  he  sailed  for  the  New  World,  with  the  appointment  of 
mspector  of  mines,  and  later  he  became  alcaide  of^Hispaniola, 
and  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  O.  died  at  Valladolid  in 
Soain,  in  1557.  His  Sumario  (1526)  was  followed  by  the  fuller 
//istma  CSurai  y  Natural  <U  las  Indias  Occidentales^  in  ^o 
books,  21  only  of  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  1535,  the 
first  complete  edition  being  published  by  the  Real  Academia 
Espagnola  (4  vols.  1850).  He  also  wrote  an  Huioria  dc  Nka- 
n^ua^  several  Spanish  chronicles,  and  Las  QtdMauagenas^  fifty 
dialogues  on  the  men  and  manners  of  the  age,  which,  still  un- 
published,  is  preserved  in  MS.  at  Madrid.  See  Ticknor's  Ilis' 
ttry  0/ Spanish  Literature  (3  vols.  1849). 

Ovip'aroQS,  a  name  given  to  those  animals  that  produce 
eggs  whidi  are  afterwards  hatched  outside  the  parent-body ; 
f./.,  bird&  Ouihviviparous  animals  are  those  which  produce 
eggs,  but  also  retain  the  eggs  within  their  bodies  until  such 
time  as  the  young  escape  therefrom — the  process  of  hatching 
being  thus  carried  on  within  the  parent-body.  Some  reptiles 
(&/.,  vipers*  and  some  lizards,  viviparous  lizard  —  Zootoca 
vwifara)  are  oro-viviparous,  as  also  are  the  land  salamanders 
or  land  newts  among  tne  Amphibia, 


:,  one  of  the  appendagot  of  the  last  abdominal 
segment  of  certain  insects,  used  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 
eggs  in  various  situations.  Other  modifications  of  tne  terminal 
appendages  form  the  '  sting '  {aeuleus)  seen  in  bees,  &c.  The  O. 
in  all  insects  is  formed  on  one  and  the  same  type.  By  the  O. 
some  insects  (£^.,  gall-flies),  slit  open  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  therein,  while  others  use  the  organ  to  penetrate 
into  the  tissues  of  animals  for  the  same  purpose. 

(^▼dlo  (ItaL  ;  from  Lat  cvuMt  'an  egg'),  a  convex  mould- 
isg,  genially  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  In  classic  architecture  it 
wu  invariably  decorated  with  the  '  egg  ft&d  dart,'  or  other  orna- 
ment   See  Mouldings. 

OVo-Yivip'aroui.    See  Oviparous. 

Ov'ule,  in  Botany,  is  the  earliest  condition  of  the  future  seeds. 
They  are  fixed  to  certain  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  termed 
the  Ftaeenta  (q.  v.),  and  are  eitli^r  sessile  (as  in  the  primrose),  or 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  stalk  oi  funiculus  (as  in  the  ash).  Each 
O.  when  fully  formed  usually  consists  of  a  central  mass  or  nucleus 
(with  an  internal  large  cell  called  the  embryo  sac)  enclosed  in  two 
bag-like  coats,  the  outer  one  called  primine^  the  inner  one 
ueundine.  The  ehalaaa  is  the  point  of  the  O.  at  which  the  base 
of  the  nucleus  is  confluent  with  the  coats.  Thit  firamen  or 
microphyte  is  a  minute  aperture  in  the  coats  over  the  afex  of  the 
Dudcns.  Ovules  are  ( l )  orthftropous  or  straight^  when  tne  chalaza 
coincides  with  the  base  (f>.,  the  point  of  attachment)  of  the  O., 


and  the  foramen  is  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  axis  of  the  O. 
being  straight  (example,  wall  pellitory).  (2.)  CambyMropous 
or  incurved^  when  the  chalaza  still  coinciding  with  the  base  of 
O.,  the  axis  of  the  O.  is  curved,  bringing  down  the  foramen  more 
or  less  towards  that  base  (example^  stooc).  (3.)  Anatrobous  or 
inverted^  when  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apex  of  the  O.,  and  the  fora- 
men next  to  its  base,  the  axis  remaining  straight.  In  this,  one 
of  the  most  fiequent  forms  of  O.,  the  chalaza  is  connected  with 
the  base  by  a  cord,  called  rhaphe,  adhering  to  one  side  of  the 
O.,  and  becoming  more  or  less  incorporated  with  its^coats  as  the 
O.  enlarges  into  a  seed  (example,  dandelion).  Between  these 
three  forms  various  intermediates  occur,  as  for  instance  in  what 
is  called  the  ambhitropous  or  half-inverted,  when  the  O.  being  as 
it  were  attached  laterally,  the  chalaza  and  foramen  at  opposite 
ends  of  its  straight  or  curved  axis  are  about  equally  distant  from 
the  base  or  point  of  attachment 

O'vmn  or  Sgjgi  the  product  of  the  Ovary  (o.  v.),  or  female 
organ  of  generation,  which,  when  duly  fertilised,  is  omable  of 
developing  into  a  new  being.  It  may  be  said  that  Harvey's 
dictum  omne  animal  ex  ervo  is  in  the  main  true,  inasmuch  as, 
while  asexual  methods  of  generation — €.g.  Fission  (q.  v.),  and 
Gemination  (q.  v.)— do  exist,  the  sexual  method  of  reproduc- 
tion by  crva  or  eggs  ultimately  comes  into  play  in  the  history 
of  all  animals — even  perhaps  in  the  very  lowest  animals  or 
Protozoa^  The  human  ovum  has  a  diameter  of  the  vl^th,  or 
T^th  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  minute  mass  of  protoplasmic  matter, 
and  like  all  ova  exhibits  an  outer  covering — the  vitelline  mem- 
brane or  %ona  pellucida.  Within  this  membrane  is  contained  the 
vilellus  or  yolk^  and  within  the  yolk-substance  is  found  the  ger- 
mined  vesicle^  and  germinal  spot,  or  macula  germiniliva.  The 
germinal  vesicle  measures  about  the  rls^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  germinal  spot  being  about  the  nVr^  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
The  O.  itself  lies  embedded  within  its  Greiafian  vesicle  (see 
Ovary),  and  within  a  mass  of  celb  which  collectively  form  the 
membrana  granulosa.  The  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot 
are  the  first  formed  parts  of  the  O.  While  the  parts  or  struc- 
tures first  mentioned  are  common  to  all  ova,  their  relative  de- 
grees of  development  vary  greatly  in  different  groups  of  animals. 
The  differences  between  ova  chiefly  consist  in  the  development 
of  the  yolk  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  egg.  In  the 
egg  of  the  hen,  the  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot,  repre- 
senting the  actual  seat  of  the  developmental  changes,  occupy  a 
verv  limited  portion  of  the  O.,  which  is  largdjr  made  up  of^  the 
volIc  and  other  structures  adapted  for  the  nutntion  of  the  deve- 
loping embryo. 

Ow'en,  John,  DJ>.,  the  famous  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Owen,  ricar  of  Stadham,  and  was  bom  in  1616. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  (Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  vrith  extraordinary  diligence.  He  ultimately 
entered  the  Church,  but  his  Puritan  tendencies  were  so  pro- 
nounced, and  his  opposition  to  the  innovations  of  Laua  so 
violent,  that  soon  after  obtaining  holy  orders  he  was  forced  to 
quit  Oxford.  Having  for  the  same  cause  been  disinherited  by  a 
nch  uncle,  who  had  maintained  him  at  Oxford,  and  whose  heir 
he  was  to  have  been,  he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  attracted 
attention  by  the  publication  (1642)  of  his  Display  of  Armtnian' 
ism,  and  he  was  presented  by  one  of  the  'Committees  for  inquiry 
into  the  Scandalous  Immoralities  of  the  Clergy '  to  the  living  of 
Fordham  in  Essex.  From  this  he  soon  removed  to  Coggeslutll^ 
and  about  this  time  his  views  underwent  a  chan£e  from  Presby- 
terianism  to  Congr^ationalisuL  Meantime  nis  fame  as  a 
preacher  had  grown.  He  preached  before  Parliament  the  day 
after  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
Cromwell  as  chaplain  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  1 65 1  he 
was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor 
of  theiUniversity,  and  in  1653  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  new  Parliament  of  1654,  and,  beginning  to 
suspect  Cromwell's  ambition,  joined  the  officers  who  drew  up 
the  petition  which  is  said  to  have  scared  the  latter  from  accept- 
ing the  crown.  For  this  or  some  other  reason,  O.  lost  the 
favour  of  the  Protector,  and  with  that,  soon  after,  his  deanery 
and  vice-chancellorship.  After  the  Restoration  O.  retired  to 
his  native  place,  where,  notwithstanding  his  legal  disability 
according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1^2),  he  continued  to 
preach,  as  well  as  to  write.  He  preached  again  to  a  oongrepa- 
tion  in  London  during  the  time  that  Cluirles'  proclamation 
permitted  the  Nonconformists  (q.  v.)  'to  perform  their  devo* 
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lions  in  their  own  way.*  Durintj  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  from  ill-health.  He  died  at  the  village  of  Ealing, 
24th  Aug.  1683.  O.  was  a  man  of  profound  piety  and  great  learn- 
ing, whose  influence  on  the  age,  by  practical  usefulness  and  by  his 
writings,  was  great.  Indeed,  as  a  preacher  and  writer  he  was 
only  second  to  Baxter  and  Howe.  Of  his  multitudinous  writings, 
the  one  which  is  of  real,  permanent  value  is  his  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  //ebrnvs  (4  vols,  fol.,  Lond.  1668-84),  which  is 
yet  the  most  valuable  exposition  of  that  epistle  ever  published 
in  this  country.  See  Orme's  Memoirs  of  John  0.  (Lond.  1820), 
IVorks  (28  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1826,  cd.  Russell;  24  vols.  8vo, 
Edinb.  1850,  ed.  GooM). 

Owen,  Richard,  G.B.,  F.B.S.,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and 
biologist,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  July  20,  1804.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  became  assistant  physician  in  the  Fleet  in  1826,  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  Hunterian  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  and  Conservator  of  the  Museum  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.  For  several  years  previous  he  had  been 
engaged  in  preparing  catalogues  of  the  specimens  in  this 
museum  ;  and  these  catalo^^ucs  are  his  first  literary  work.  He 
took  an  active  share  in  the  organisation  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  also  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  In  the  latter 
year  he  entered  upon  new  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  Departments  (Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy)  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  As  a  com- 
parative  anatomist,  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  his  time  ; 
and  has,  indeed,  been  named  'the  Cuvier  of  England.*  He 
first  drew  attention  to  the  disappearance  within  historic  times  of 
the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  in  1 855  propounded  his 
theory  of  'natural  rejection,'  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  'contest 
of  existence,*  certain  genera,  among  which  are  the  Aptomis, 
Notomis,  Chemiomis,  Dodo,  &c.,  became  extinct.  In  this,  as 
also  in  his  views  regarding  the  evolution  of  species,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  wider  and  more  thorough  hypothesis  of  Darwin 
— the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection.  His  works  and 
memoirs  are  numerous.  The  principal  are  Odontography  (2 
vols.  1840-45),  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  t/te  Invertebrate  Animals  (1843,  2d  ed.  1855),  and 
on  the  Vertebrate  Animals  (3  vols.  1846,  2d.  ed.  1866-68), 
History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  (1846),  On  Par- 
tfienogenesis  (1849),  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles  ( 1 849-51), 
Palaontology  (i860,  2d  ed.  1869).  He  is  a  Fellow  and  Asso- 
ciate of  most  of  the  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  June  3,  1873. 

Owen,  Robert,  social  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Montgomeryshire,  May  14th,  1771,  received  a  scanty  education, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  became  an  under-master  in  a  school 
in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  a  draper  at  Stamford,  Lon- 
don, and  Manchester.  In  1801  he  married  a  daughter  of  David 
Dale,  a  cotton-millowner  in  the  village  of  New  Lanark  on  the 
Clyde.  Upon  the  workers  at  the  mills  O.  put  into  practice 
several  social  and  educational  theories.  In  his  school  he  abol- 
ished all  prizes  and  penalties,  and  to  each  family  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  larger  space  to  live  in,  purified  by  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
propaganda  by  means  of  lectures  and  pamphlets,  having  in  view 
the  universal ising  of  his  schemes.  In  1812  appeared  his  Neiu 
Vieius  of  Society ;  or  Essays  on  tlie  Formation  of  the  Human 
Character,  Having  dropped  his  connection  with  New  Lanark, 
O.  made  similar  efforts  in  the  United  States,  in  the  parish  of 
Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  in  Hampshire,  and  in  Mexico,  but  with- 
out realising  his  ideal  in  any  of  them.  In  1848  he  crossed  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  seize  the  revolutionary  opportunity  with  a  view 
to  gaining  adherents,  but  he  made  no  headway.  He  died  at 
Newtown,  November  19,  1858.  O. 's  character  showed  a  curious 
mixture  of  practical  sense  and  Utopianism:  his  entire  singleness 
of  purpose  was  a  virtue  beyond  all  praise.  See  Booth  s  Life 
of  O,  (Lond.  I S69).— Robert  Dale  O.,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1801,  assisted  in  foundmg  the  colony  at  New 
Harmony,  was  an  active  Democratic  member  ot  Congress, 
1843-47,  and  United  States  Minister  at  Naples,  1855-58,  took 
part  in  the  abolition  movement,  and  was  the  author  of  System 
of  Education  at  Nciv  Lanark  (1824),  Moral  Physiology  (1831), 
Personality  of  God^  and  Authenticity  of  the  Bilde  (1832),  Foot- 
falls on  the  Boundary  of  Another  IVorld  {lS6o)f  The  Debatable 
Land  between  this  VVorld  and  the  Next  (1872),  and  Threading 
my  IVay,  an  Autobiography  (1874).     He  died  25th  Tune  1877. 
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Ow'ens  Oolleg^,  Manchester,  was  founded  in  1S46  by 
John  Owens,  a  Manchester  merchant,  who  bequeathed  ;( 100,000 
*  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  and  improving 
young  persons  of  the  male  sex  (being  of  an  age  not  less  than 
fourteen  years)  in  such  branches  of  learning  and  science  as  were 
then,  and  might  be  thereafter,  usnally  taught  in  English  Univer- 
sities.' It  is  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London,  and 
holds  yearly  examinations  for  matriculation  and  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  degrees  in  that  University.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
14  members,  and  the  Senate  of  20 ;  and  the  number  of  professors 
and  lecturers,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  medical  department,  is 
32.  O.  C.  was  opened  March  10, 1851  ;  but  the  original  editice 
proving  insufficient,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  since 
1870,  by  Mr.  A.  Watcrhouse,  at  a  cost  of  /*  120,000.  They  are 
in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
include  a  chemical  laboratory,  medical  school,  and  natural  history 
museum.  A  scheme  is  now  (1878)  on  foot,  for  the  erection  of 
O.  C.  into  an  independent  university,  with  the  power  of  giaatiog 
degrees  of  its  own. 

Owl  (from  the  '  hooting '  or  '  howling '  sound  made  by  the 
bird),  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  well-defined  £unily 
of  Raptorial  birds,  forming  the  section  of  that  order  named 
NocturncU  Raptores  from  their  habit  of  fljring  about  by  night. 
The  family  Strigida,  or  that  of  the  O.,  is  distinguished  l^  a 
small  bill.  The  beak  is,  however,  much  arched  and  acutely 
curved,  and  has  its  sides  compressed.  At  the  base  a  develop- 
ment of  downy  plumes  is  found,  and  the  tip  is  hooked  The 
feathers  of  the  O.  are  soft  and  downy,  evidently  adapted  to  the 
nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird,  by  enabhng  it  to  ny  in  a  noiseless 
manner.  The  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  talons  are 
long  and  sharp.  Several  distinctly  -  marked  sub-families  &re 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  Strigida.  In  the  sub-£imily  Sur- 
ninoe,  the  head  is  small  and  there  are  no  'ear-tufts,*  while  the 
circles  of  feathers  (known  as  faded  dises),  which  surround  the 
eyes  in  some  species  arc  not  represented.  The  genus  Sumia 
has  long  pointexl  wings,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest  The 
tail  is  also  long  and  wedge-shaped,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes  are 
short  and  feathered.  Tins  genus  is  represented  in  N.  Europe 
and  America.  The  general  peculiarities  and  features  of  the 
structure  of  the  O.  may  be  well  studied  even  in  this  first  and  by 
no  means  very  typical  genus.  The  eyes  are  veiy  large,  and  the 
nictitating  membrane,  by  means  of  which  the  surface  of  the  eye  is 
kept  clear,  is  especially  well-developed,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of 
curtain  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  modified.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  although  the  O.  is  nocturnal  in  habit  as  a  rule, 
its  period  of  activity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  night 
Some  owb  fly  abroad  during  the  day ;  others  are  active  danng 
twilight.  To  the  genus  Sumia  belongs  the  Canada  or  Hawk 
O.  (5^  ulula)  found  in  N.  America,  and  which  is  a  daylight- 
loving  species.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female;  the 
food  consists  largely  of  game-birds,  mice,  and  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds. The  Hawk  O.  is  brown  above,  and  white  below,  and 
is  spotted  and  barred  with  black  or  dark  tints.  The  Snowy  0. 
(Nyctea  nivea)  represents  another  genus  of  the  sub-family  Sur- 
nina.  The  wings  are  long,  and  the  tail  short  and  rounded. 
This  bird  inhabits  N.  Europe  and  N.  America.  It  attains  1 
length  of  from  22  to  27  inches,  and  is  of  pure  white  colour  when 
full  grown.  The  Burrowing  O.  {Athene  cuniculana)  is  so  named 
from  its  inhabiting  burrows  excavated  in  the  American  praine- 
lands  by  the  prairie-dogs ;  the  quadruped  and  the  bird  living 
harmoniously  as  co-tenants  of  the  burrow.  The  colour  is  a 
rich  brown  above,  and  a  greyish-white  below  ;  and  the  avenge 
length  is  II  inches.  The  Athene  conmvens  of  Australia  is 
another  example ;  while  the  Little  O.  of  Britain  is  the  A,  passe- 
rina  of  ornithologists.  It  is  common  on  the  Continent,  and  in  of 
a  dark-brown  colour,  with  yellow  and  white  markings. 

The  members  of  the  sub-family  of  the  Buicmntty  or  cafle 
owls,  have  a  large  head,  flattened  on  the  top,  whilst  two  fea- 
thery tufts  or  *  ears '  are  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the 
*  facial  discs '  are  incomplete.  To  this  sub-family  belongs  the 
genus  EphtalteSf  represented  by  the  £,  Scops,  or  scops-eared  0., 
rare  in  England,  but  common  in  S.  Europe  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  is  a  diminutive  bird,  measuring  about  7}  inches  in 
length,  brown  above  and  greyish-white  below.  The  typical 
genus  {Bubo)  of  this  sub-famUy  is  that  including  the  well-known 
eagle  and  great  O.  In  this  genus  the  wings  arc  long  and 
powerful,  and  the  tail  is  round^.    The  great  O.  {Sulv  mtirr 
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mui)  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  It  is  of  a  brownish«yeUow  colour, 
with  the  usual  yarieeation  of  black-brown  spots  and  bars.  The 
bird  is  common  in  N.  Europe,  and  extends  as  far  S.  as  Italy  and 
Turkey.  A  typical  American  species  is  the  Virginian  £ared 
0.  (A  Virgmianus)  which  measures  about  2  feet  in  length,  and 
is  Tcry  destractive  to  game  birds  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to 
poaltry  and  small  quadrupeds.  Several  genera  are  nearly  allied 
(0  those  included  in  the  sub-family  Sumina,  Such  are  the 
genen  Sumium  (represented  by  the  brown  or  tawny  O.  (S. 
aiuca)  of  Britain,  ana  Otus,  represented  by  the  long-eared  O. 
[Otut  vulgaris)^  also  common  in  Britain.      The  tawny  O.  is 

about  15  inches  long,  and  is 
ashv-grey  above,  variegated 
with  dark  brown;  the  facial 
disc  being  white.  Two  small 
tufts  are  borne  on  the  head. 
Another  species  is  the  S,  Ura^ 
r  .  \  Unse^  or  Ural  O.  of  N.  Europe. 
f.  \  t  »pjjg  long-eared  O.  is  of  a  psde- 
brown  above,  the  under  parts 
being  greyish- white.  It  occurs 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is 
also  found  in  America.  The 
short-eared  O.  {Ofus  breichyo- 
fus)  has  a  small  head.  It  is 
found  in  England,  and  also 
occurs  in  N.  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Some  very  fami- 
liar species  of  O.  belong  to  the  sub-family  Strigma,  In  this 
n  there  are  no  ear-tufts,  and  the  '  facial  discs '  are  complete, 
ill  is  long  and  the  wings  are  laige,  their  second  quills  being 
the  bngest  The  tail  is  short  and  the  toes  are  long  and  hairy, 
the  cater  toe  being  shorter  than  the  inner.  Members  of  this 
sab-family  of  O.  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  The 
White  or  Bam  O.  (5.  flammea)  only  requires  mention  as  a 
very  familiar  example  of  a  British  O.  Its  colour  is  a  buff  of 
varying  tints,  marked  with  grey,  white,  and  black,  the  under 
parts  being  white.  The  young  present  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance, and  look  like  masses  of  white  down.  These  birds  are 
Toy  prolific,  and  are  said  to  feed  one  brood  while  sitting  on  the 
cggi  of  another. 

Owl'glaM.    See  Eulbnspiegel. 

Qz  (Old  £ng.  MM,  Dan.  oxe,  Ger.  ochs^  Goth.  auAsa,  Sansk. 
uis^),  the  name  given  to  various  breeds  of  ungulated  or 
'hoofed'  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  Ruminant  group  and  to 
the  fiunily  BavitUe,  In  their  dentition  the  oxen  agree  with  their 
nnainant  neighbours  in  having  no  upper  incisor  or  canine  teeth. 
The  lower  incisors  number  eight,  and  bite  against  a  hardened 
pad  of  gum  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  There  are  six  molars 
00  each  aide  of  each  jaw.  The  two  toes  of  each  foot  are  hoofed 
and  sepantedy  while  there  are  accessory  or  rudimentary  toes 
oa  the  thinder  part  of  the  feet  Oxen  are  distinguished  as  a 
family  by  the  simple  and  rounded  stracture  of  their  horns.  No 
kcktymal  thutsei  or  '  tear  pits '  exist.  Being  typical  ruminants 
their  digestive  system  exhibits  the  division  into  four  compart- 
ments which  cfaiaracterises  that  group.  Having  been  specially 
domesticated  by  man,  the  result  aas  been  the  formation  of  very 
nuny  hreeJj,  races,  or  permanent  varieties.  The  original  stock 
from  which  the  ordinary  breeds  have  been  derived  it  is,  probably, 
impossible  to  trace,  whether  the  existing  breeds  are  the  de- 
Knidants  of  more  than  one  original  or  wild  stock  is  a  question 
perhaps  equslly  insoluble.  WiUi  the  view  of  placing  the  chief 
acts  relative  to  the  wild  races  of  cattle  before  the  reader,  we 
may  briefly  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  those  members  of  the 
lamily  Bptnd^  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  approaching 
the  wild  or  original  stock. 

The  existing  CAH/ingAam  Cattle  form  a  breed  which  appears 
in  a  very  strikirig  manner  to  present  traces  of  immediate  wild 
descent  The  Chillingham  cattle  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour, 
the  ears  being  reddish  and  the  muzzle  black.  Allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  the  domain  of  their  owner,  these  cattle  retain 
Baay  of  the  habits  of  their  wild  state.  They  are  bold  and 
sgp^vvt  and  herd  together  under  the  command  of  a  leader, 
whose  authority  is  paramount  By  good  authorities  the  Chil- 
lingham cattle  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  so-called 
'mountain  bull'  or  C/rus,  an  O.  which  was  tolerably  plentiful 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.     Those  naturalists  who 


assign  such  an  origin  to  the  Chillingham  breed,  maintain  that 
most  of  the  smaller  races  of  cattle  have  sprung  firom  a  species 
now  extinct,  and  known  as  the  British  shorthorn  (Bos  elongi- 
frons).  Of  wild  cattle,  somewhat  removed  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  existing  oxen,  the  Aurochs  or  Lithuanian  bison  {Bos 
bison)  is  a  good  exainple.  This  animal  is  still  found  wild  in  the 
Caucasian  forests.  The  '  humped '  cattle  of  the  East  have  pro- 
bably originated  from  a  widely  different  stock  to  that  from 
which  the  common  cattle  have  descended.  The  domestic  O. 
is  an  animal  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  very 
few  districts  of  Britain  as  a  beast  of  draught,  being  employed 
to  draw  the  plough  and  in  carts.  The  ordinary  breeds  of 
cattle  are  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  and  the  hides ;  the 
breeder  paving  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  race 
which  will  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  feeder  and  butdier. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  breeds  of  oxen  which  are  specially 
valued  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  their  milk.  Such 
are  the  Ayrshire  and  Aldemey  oxen.  In  ordinary  cattle  the 
period  of  gestation  or  carrying  the  young  is  about  270  days,  or 
nine  months.  The  calf  or  young  attains  maturity  in  from  two 
to  three  years,  and  becomes  aged  at  periods  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  years.  In  a  state  of  nature  oxen  are  gregarious ; 
one  bull,  or  male,  mates  with  several  females,  or  is  poly- 
gamous. Oxen  require  large  quantities  of  vegetable  food,  and 
subsist  largely  upon  grasses,  although  their  dietary  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  also  includes  a  large  number  of  substances  intended 
to  fatten  them  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Of  the  ordinary 
varieties  or  breeds  of  oxen,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Short" 
horn,  so  named  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  its  horns. 
This  breed  was  formed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  the  N.  of  England,  and  shows  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  readily 
fattened,  and  when  crossed  with  Ayrshires  forming  splendid 
milking  cows.  The  Longhoms  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  previous  breed.  The  Hereford  breed  are 
stoutly  built  oxen  ;  they  have  also^  however,  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  shorthorn  race ;  and  the  North  Devon  breed  are 
now  surpassed  by  others,  both  as  regards  feeding  and  milking. 
ThR. Sujfoik  Dun  is  a  hornless,  or  as  it  is  termed,  a  polled  hxte^  of 
cattle.  In  shape  this  breed  is  decidedly  inelegant,  while  the 
flesh  is  not  regarded  as  being  of  fine  quality,  althoi^h  the 
Suffolk  cattle  are  rather  celebrated  as  'milkers.'  Chietofthe 
milk  breeds  are  the  Aldemeys,  which  give  the  richest  milk,  but 
in  small  quantity,  while  for  feeding  purposes  the  race  is  value- 
less. The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  similarly  iriferior  as  a  feeding  race 
or  for  grazier's  purposes,  but  afford  an  abundance  of  very  rich 
milk.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  difficult  to  fatten.  Other 
breeds  include  the  IVelsh  cattle,  which  are  usually  small ;  the 
Shetland  cattle,  which  are  very  small,  but  hardy,  and  can  subsist 
on  very  scanty  pasturage ;  the  Galloways,  a  'polled '  race,  which 
feed  tolerably  well ;  and  the  IVest  Highland  cattle  or  Kyloa, 
usually  of  black  colour,  with  long  and  extended  horns,  a  short 
muzzle,  shaggy  hair,  and  muscuuir  limbs.  This  last  breed, 
when  fattened  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  the  N.  of 
England,  furnishes  the  richest  beef  for  the  London  market. 

The  foreign  races  of  oxen  include  the  humped  cattle  already 
mentioned,  of  whidi  the  Zdtu  {Bos  fndicus)  ot  India  is  a  good 
example.  The  Brahmin  bull  of  India  is  a  variety  of  the  zebu. 
In  S.  Africa  there  is  a  breed  of  cattle  allied  to  the  Indian 
cattle,  but  wanting  the  hump.  They  are  extensively  employed 
as  beasts  of  draught  and  buraen.  The  influence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  upon  the  traffic  in  dead  meat  has  been 
of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Remote  districts,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  transmit  daily  to  London  many  tons  of  beef  ready 
for  the  market. 

Ozallo  Acid  (CtHa04),  a  very  poisonous  acid,  whose  salts 
are  found  pretty  abundantly  in  the  v^taUe  kingdom — ^in  the 
leaves  of  wood  sorrel,  in  the  stalks  of  rhubarb,  in  certain  sea- 
weeds and  lichens.  It  may  be  produced  by  oxidation  of  a  great 
variety  of  organic  compounds,  and  especially  from  highly  car- 
bonised substances  containing  no  nitrogen,  such  as  sugar,  staix:h, 
cellulose,  &c.,  by  treating  them  with  nitric  add,  or  by  fusing 
them  with  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  lar^  scale 
by  oxidising  saw-dust  with  a  mixture  of  the  hydrates  of  potash 
and  soda,  consisting  of  one  molecule  of  the  former  and  two  of 
the  latter.  The  muture  is  made  into  a  thick  paste,  and  then 
laid  in  thin  layers  on  iron  plates.  Here  it  is  gradually  heated 
and  stirred.    The  water  in  the  alkaline  hydrate  is  decomposed. 
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hydrogen  is  evoWed,  and  the  oxygen  goes  to  convert  the  wood 
into  O.  A«,  which  forms  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  grey  mass  ulti- 
mately obtained.  This  mass  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  oxa- 
late of  soda  is  left  undissolved.  This  is  boiled  with  slaked  lime, 
and  the  double  decomposition  which  ensues  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  crvstals  of  O.  A.  These  crystals  contain  two  molecules  of 
water,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  an  operation  whidi 
results  in  the  crumbling  of  the  acid  to  a  soft,  white  anhydrous 
powder.  If  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the  crystallised  add 
decomposes  into  prussic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water.  O.  A.  is  dibasic,  and  forms  an  important  series  of  salts 
known  as  the  oxalates.  Of  these  the  oxalates  of  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  for  the  most  part  in- 
soluble. They  all  decompose  by  heat.  The  most  important  of 
these  compounds  are  binoxalate  of  potash  (KHCt04,HaO),  or 
salt  of  sorrei,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxalate  of  silver. 

Oxalida'oeaa,  or  Qzalid'eeo,  now  pretty  generally  con- 
sidered a  tribe  of  the  natural  order  Geraniacea,  It  consists  of 
about  350  species  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  many  of  the  first 
being  tuberous  rooted.  The  alternate  leaves  are  simple,  trifoliate 
or  more  compound,  and  are  often  sensitive;  the  flowers  are 
generally  solitary,  on  long  footstalks,  usually  of  showy  colours ; 
the  fruit  is  either  a  membranous  or  succulent  valved  capsule. 
The  plants  abound  in  oxalic  acid.  The  type  genus,  Oxalis,  con- 
tains considerably  more  than  200  species,  a  few  of  which  are 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  the  bulk  are  S.  African  and  S. 
American.  The  charming  little  O,  aceioselia,  or  wood  sorrel, 
so  common  in  woods  and  moist  shady  places  in  Britain,  bearing 
its  solitary  white  flowers,  veined  witn  purple,  from  amidst  a 
carpet  of  trifoliate  leaves,  occurs  in  each  of  uie  four  continents. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  arising  from  the  calcium  oxalate  it 
contains,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever.  O. 
comiculaia  and  O.  stricta,  occasionally  found  in  England,  are 
not  native ;  they  may  be  called  cosmopolitan  weeds.  Of  the 
edible  species  belonging  to  Oxaiis  the  following  are  most  note- 
worthy. 0.  crmata,  the  Arracacha  of  tropical  America,  is 
cultivated  for  its  tuberous  roots,  which  are  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  small  potato.  Some  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land on  the  likelihood  of  being  a  useful  garden  vegetable,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  watery  and  insipid.  In  Peru  it  is  also  grown 
for  its  very  acid  leaf-stalks.  O.  Deppei^  a  native  of  Mexico,  has 
tubers  more  farinaceous  than  the  preceding.  In  France  the 
stalk  and  leaves  are  used  cooked  in  various  ways,  as  also  for  salad 
purposes.  O,  tuberosa  is  cultivated  in  Bolivia,  under  the  name 
of  Oca,  for  its  potato-like  tubers  ;  and  O,  crassicattlis  of  Peru, 
and  O,  escuhnta  of  Mexico,  also  yield  wholesome  tuberous  roots. 
Several  Cape  species,  as  O.  Bowei^  are  showy  garden  and  green- 
house plants.  In  the  genus  Biophytum  the  pinnate  leaves  are 
sensitive,  particularly  in  B.  satsiiivum,  in  which  both  leaves  and 
leaflets  close  downwards.  Connaropsis  GriffUhii  of  Malacca 
also  has  irritable  leaves.  It  bears  an  acid  iruit  that  is  eaten 
cooked,  pickled,  or  preserved  with  sugar.  Averrhoa  Caratnbola 
is  cultivated  in  many  hot  countries  for  its  fruit  (see  Carambola), 
as  also  A*  Bilimbi* 

Ozalu'ria,  or  The  Oxalic  Acid  Diathesis,  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  system,  the  most  prominent  syxnptom  of  which 
is  the  constant  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 
The  crystals  appear  (i)  as  octahedra ;  (2)  as  hour-glass  con- 
tracted, or  dumb-bell  hke  bodies ;  (3)  as  compound  octahedra ; 
and  (4)  as  small,  flattened,  bright  discs,  very  readily  mistaken 
for  blood  discs.  The  octahedra  grow  in  the  urine  after  it  is 
voided,  but  the  dumb-bell  crystals  do  not,  and  are  mainly  formed 
in  the  kidney  tubes.  The  significance  of  the  deposit,  which  is 
probably  a  result  of  chemical  changes  in  the  renal  passages,  is 
undecided.  Dr.  Parkes  considers  that  the  oxalic  acid  of  urine  most 
probably  results  from  uric  acid,  and  may  be  a  substitute  for  the 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs.  The  crystals  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  are  unaltered  by  boiling  either  in  tueHc  add  or  in 
liquor  poiassa^  but  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  efiiervescence. 
The  deposit  does  not  indicate  structural  kidney  disease  unless 
tube  casts  be  also  present.  The  persistent  presence  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine  may  give  rise  to  a  concretion  of  the  same 
nature  (mulberry  calculus)  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  or  to  en- 
feebled health  from  the  action  of  the  oxalic  acid  on  the  digestive 
organs,  the  heart,  and  the  nervous  system.   The  treatment  of  such 
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cases  is  hygienic  and  tonic,  and  articles  of  diet  containing  oxahc 
acid,  such  as  sorrel,  rhubarb^  tomatoes,  &c.,  should  be  avoided. 

Oz'ens^ema,  an  old  Swedish  fanuly,  whose  founder  wts 
Bengt  NiUson,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  c.    The  most  cel^ 
brated  of  the  family  was  the  statesman  Akd  ChistaliMOiL  0., 
bom  at  Faano  in  Upland,  i6th  June  1583.    After  his  (athn's 
early  death,  O.  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  other  Gennan  uni- 
versities, until  recalled  by  Karl  IX.  in  1602  to  enter  the  senrice 
of  the  State.     A  privy  councillor  in  1609,  he  was  named  by 
Knrl  IX 's  testament  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
that  should  succeed  him ;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  as  in  161 1 
O.  prevailed  on  his  colleagues  and  the  Estates  of  the  Retlm 
to  declare  of  age  Gustaf  Adolf  II.     Thereafter  (1612)  be 
became  Chancellor,  and  from  this  date  he  was  the  chief  power 
in  the  home  government  and  in  diplomatic  business.    0.  wu 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Peace  of  Knaered  in  1613.    Duiing  the 
wars  wiUi  Russia  and  Poland  he  showed  great  energy,  being 
summoned  now  to  lead  the  army,  now  to  superintend  the  levy- 
ing of  fresh  troops,  and  again  to  govern  newly-acquiied  ItndL 
In  1 63 1  he  was  called  to  Germany,  to  be  governor  of  the  Rhine 
Lands.     After  Gustaf  Adolf s  death,  O.  received  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  afiairs  in  Germany,  and  at  the  Heilbconn 
Conference  (1633)  was  chosen  chief  of  the  EvangeUcal  League. 
In  1636  he  retiumed  to  Sweden.     Here  his  exjperience  and  in- 
sight kept  him  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  his  innuenoe  contisned 
undimimshed  during  the  first  years  of  Christina's  reign.    In 
1645  he  concluded  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro,  on  terms  nore 
favourable  to  Sweden  than  those  which  the  oueen  heiself  bad 
arranged.     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Count  of  Sbder* 
more,  '  Lagmand '   of  Herjedalen,  and  Chancellor  of  Upcala 
University.     But  Christina*s  vanity  was  wounded  by  O/s  great 
reputation,  and  his  influence  in  consequence  beginning  to  yield 
to  that  of  younger  favourites,  he  gradually  retued  from  public 
business.    O.  strongly  remonstrateid  against  the  resignation  of 
the  queen,  and  died  soon  after  that  event,  28th  August  1654. 
See  Lundblad,  Svensk  Plutarch  (2  vols.  Stockh.  1824 ;  Gci. 
trans.  2  vols.  Stuttg.  1826-27). 

Ox-Eye.    See  Chrysanthemum. 

Ox'ford  (Cymr.  wysg, '  water,'  and  Eng.y^n/),  a  city  of  £1^- 
land,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire  and  seat  of  a  univeisity,  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  with  the  Thames  or  Ists,  63 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  London  by  rail  Bordered  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Parks  of  93,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Christ  Church  Meadows 
of  50  acres,  it  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  St  Giles's  or  Aid* 
gate's  Street,  at  right  angles  to  which  run  Broad  and  the  fanoos 
High  Street,  the  latter  leading  to  Magdalen  Bridge.  Most  of 
the  colleges  are  Gothic,  the  chief  exceptions  bong  Queen's 
(1714),  Worcester  (1760),  Hertford  (iSao),  the  Chapel  of  Tri- 
nity (1694),  and  the  Library  of  Christ  Church  (1716),  which  aie 
all  in  the  Grecian  style.  Christ  Church  (1528),  the  largest,  bas 
a  quadrangle  264  by  261  feet ;  a  hall,  1 15  feet  long  by  40  ^"^ 
and  50  in  height,  hung  with  seventy  portraits ;  and  a  libiaxy, 
with  a  collecuon  of  254  paintings.  The  chapel  is  also  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Frideswide  (i  i20-3o ;  restored  1856-73),  wbi<^ 
retains  much  of  its  original  character,  is  168  feet  long  by  1 16 
wide,  and  has  a  spire  (me  earliest  in  Uie  kingdom)  of  140  (cet 
Of  the  other  colleges  the  most  beautiful  c&pels  are  those  of 
Magdalen  (1480),  New  College  (1385),  and  Merton  (1310-1450), 
all  Uiree  with  lofty  towers ;  Exeter,  New,  and  Magdalen  possess 
the  finest  halls ;  and  the  cloisters  of  the  last  two  collies,  Mob 
Quad  at  Merton,  and  the  cedar  carvings  by  Gibbons  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  are  among  the  lions  of  O.  The  present  oentoiy  bas 
witnessed  the  restoration  of  most  of  the  collms ;  the  rebuldii^ 
of  the  chapels  of  Balliol  (1856),  Exeter  (1858),  and  St  AIfaan> 
(1863),  and  of  the  halls  of  Pembroke  (1848)  and  Balliol  (1876): 
the  erection  of  Keble  College  (1868-76),  and  o4  new  blocis  of 
rooms  at  Christ  Church  (1865),  Merton  (1865),  BaOiol  (1868), 
and  New  (1877).  Besides  the  Botanic  Garden  (1632),  theit  an 
pleasant  college  gardens  at  St  John's,  New,  Worcester,  ftc  A 
striking  group  of  buildings  is  formed  by  the  Schoob  (1439  i 
rebuilt  1613-18),  comprising  the  Bodleyan  libraxy  (q.  v.V 
Picture  Gallery,  Divinity  Sdiool  (1445-80),  and  Convocato* 
House  (1639) ;  the  Radclifie  librai^  (i737'49)»  ^  domed  edififf 
100  feet  in  diameter  and  84  in  height,  whidi  now  Kfves  tf  * 
reading-room  to  the  Bodleyan ;  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  {tWr 
-69),  m  which  the  CommemoraUon  U  held ;  the  CUi«nd«« 
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Boildine  (1713-30),  till  1830  the  Uniyersity  Press ;  and  lastly  the 

Ashmolean  Museum  (1679-83).     To  the  W.  of  these  lie  the 

Ttylor  Institution  (1845),  containing  Chantre/s  models  and 

drawings  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo ;  the  Martyrs'  Memo* 

rial  (iS40>  71  ^t  hi^h,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Eleanor  Cross 

at  Waltham;  the  Union  Debating  Rooms  (1859),  with  frescoes 

by  Morris  and  Rossetti;  the  Radclifie  Observatoiy  (1772-95), 

106 feet  high;  and  the  University  Press  (1830).    To  Uie  N.  is 

the  Mosenm,  erected  (1856-58)  at  a  cost  of  J630,ooo^  with  a 

iibmy  and  a  laboratory  (1871).    Of  twenty-seven  churches,  the 

pfindpal  are  the  University  Church  of  St  Mary  (1300-14J88 ; 

rotoicd  1827-71),  163  feet  long  by  50  wide^  with  an  exquisite 

spire  180  feet  high ;  St.  Peter's-in-the-East  (1 150-1350),  with  a 

Nonoan  crypt  and  chancel;   All  Saints'  (1706-8),  St.  Mary 

Magdalen  (1320-153 1 ;  restored  1875),  St.  Giles  (x  120-1220), 

Sl  Philip  and  St.  James  (1862),  and  St  Barnabas  (1869),  built 

OB  the  xxiodel  of  a  basilica.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St 

Alojsius  (1875)  is  the  finest  of  the  non-established  places  of 

wonhip.    The  civic  buildings  include  the  Norman  castle,  built 

by  Robert  d'Oilli  (1071),  now  the  county  prison ;  a  town  hall 

(1752),  county  hall  (1840),  com  exchange  (1863),  the  Radclifie 

Infinnary  (1770X    and   a  workhouse  (1863-65).      The  chief 

ichools  are  Magdalen  College  School  (1456 ;  rebuilt  1851),  St 

Edward's,  and  Uie  Military  College.   O.  luu  no  manufactures  of 

importance,  its  industries  being  mainly  devoted  to  supplying  the 

vants  of  the  university.    There  are  eight  weekly  newspapers ; 

and  two  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  aty,  two 

b7  the  univeisity.     Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1871),  31,404. 

0.  (the  Vadum  Bourn  of  the  chroniclers,  who  followed  the 

popular  mistaken  etymology)  is  spoken  of  by  legend  in  the  8th 

lad  by  history  in  the  loth  c.    Its  position,  commanding  the 

valley  of  the  Thames,  gave  it  a  high  strategic  importance^  and 

it  was  stormed  by  the  Danes  (976  and  1009),  by  William  the 

Conqueror  (1067),  and  by  Stephen  (1142).     From  the  12th  c 

the  history  of  the  citv  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  university, 

the  chief  events  in  the  municipal  aimals  being  the  meeting  of  the 

*fifad  Parliament '  in  12^8,  when  Henrv  III.  (q.  v.)  granted  the 

Provisions  of  Oxford ;  the  murderous  'town  and  gown  row '  of 

1354 ;  the  burning  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  (1555-56) ; 

the  Black  Assise  (q.  v.)  of  1557 ;  the  residence  here  of  Charles  I. 

(1642-43) ;  and  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  (1814).     See 

Ingram's  Memorials  of  O.  (3  vob.  Oxf.  1837),  and  Parker's 

Himdhook  to  O.  (Oxf.  1875). 

Qifox^  The  UniTenity  ot  seems  to  have  had  its  germ 
in  the  cloister  schools  of  Osney  and  St  Frideswide.  First  in 
the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  does  Oxford  clearly  appear 
as  the  phu:e  of  study,  where  in  the  1 2th  c.  the  Frenchman  Rooert 
Polein  lectured  on  divinity,  the  Lombard  Vicarius  founded  a 
Khool  of  dvil  lawy  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  propounded  his 
Topography,  The  immigration  of  Paris  students  (1229)  was 
immediately  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the  Friars  of  Dominic 
sod  Frsnds,  who^  supported  by  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh, 
niscd  the  university  to  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Paris.  To 
Edmund  Ridi,  Canterbury's  sainted  archbishop,  Roger  Bacon 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  in  his 
turn  delivered  to  his  pupils  the  sciences  of  languages,  mathe- 
mstics,  and  optics,  and  to  the  world  at  large  the  Opis  Majus, 
Close  on  Bacon,  and  like  him  Franciscans,  followed  Duns 
Scotos  and  Ockham,  the  leaders  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists, 
of  those  Northern  and  Southern  '  Nations,'  whose  feuds  in  the 
Banns'  War  had  caused  the  nugration  to  Northampton  of  half 
the  stadents  (1260),  and  who  a  century  later,  when  Wyclif  was 
master  of  Balliol,  ranged  themselves  in  or  against  the  Lollard 
naka.  Medieval  Oxford  was  far  difierent  from  the  Oxford  of 
tonlay.  Though  named  by  Clement  V.  as  one  of  the  four  great 
Kats  of  learning,  in  a  decree  (131 1)  calling  on  it  with  Paris, 
Boloena,  and  Salamanca  to  appoint  lecturers  in  Hebrew, 
Chalduc,  and  Arabic,  it  had  no  university  buildings,  its  stately 
colleges  were  but  beginning  to  arise,  and  the  students  lived 
hodcUcd  together  in  halls  and  inns,  whence  they  poured  forth  to 
frequent  aid  deadly  conflicts  with  the  townsfolk.  Yet,  with  few 
outward  attractions,  Oxford  five  centuries  ago  could  reckon  its 
students  by  thousands — English,  French,  Scotch,  and  Welsh, 
tome,  like  Chaucer's  scholar,  hollow  and  threadbare,  others 
Hchly  dad  and  attended  by  rascally  varlets.  The  storm  of 
Lollardry  over,  Oxford  subsided  into  a  state  of  wealthy  indolence ; 
Its  nufflhers  dwuidled,  its  Latin  became  a  byeword,  and  in  the 
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lordly  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Waynflete  the  Italian 
Poggio  found  (1420)  'but  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those 
barbarous,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in  litera- 
ture.' But  with  the  Reiuussance  came  a  quick  awakening, 
and  Erasmus,  writing  in  1497,  lauds  to  the  skies  the  Oxfonl 
scholars,  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  More.  Heedless  of  the 
fierce  opposition  ofiered  bv  the  'Trojans'  to  the  'Greeks,'  Fox 
founded  professorships  ot  Greek,  latin,  and  theology  (15 16), 
and  Wolaey  invited  to  Cardinal  College  all  Europe  s  (greatest 
schoolmeiu  The  Cambridge  scholars  who  answered  Wolsey's 
call  brought  more  with  (them  than  the  New  Learning — a  new 
religion,  which  was  shortly  to  purge  the  'asses'  stall'  of  the 
pagan  dassics,  the  Babylonish  philosophy,  and  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  Edward  VL  all  studies  save 
theology  were  despised,  all  lecture-rooms  deserted  but  those  of 
Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  Fagius ;  and  a  Greek  line  occurring  in 
the  midst  of  a  Latin  author  was  passed  over  with  the  remark, 
'Grsecum  est,  non  potest  legi.'  In  1550  only  fifteen  students 
graduated.  Of  twenty-one  colleges  thirteen  were  founded  before 
the  Reformation,  and  two  in  the  brief  reaction  of  Mary's  reign, 
when  also  the  ancient  schools  were  re-established,  to  be  once  more 
abolished  by  Elizabeth.  The  latter  expelled  four  Catholic  heads 
of  colleges  and  ninety  fellows,  while  she  persistently  harassed  the 
Puritans  whom  Leicester  the  Chancellor  favoured,  and  it  is  of  her 
reign  that  Wood  says : '  In  Oxford  itself  you  have  to  SMrch  alter 
Oxford  University,  so  greatly  is  everything  changed.'  With  the 
Stuart  dynastv  and  with  Laud  for  Chanceflor  came  Arminianism 
and  passive  obedience,  but  withal  a  reform  that  founded  eight 
new  professorships  ^the  first  since  1535),  established  the  principle 
of  public  examinations  (1638),  and  required  from  badielors  a 
knowledge  of  classics,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philo- 
sophy and  geometry ;  from  masters,  of  classics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, metaphysics,  astronomy,  optics,  history,  and  geography. 
Bacon  looked  on  the  universities  as  opponents  of  hts  learning, 
and  indeed  the  Novum  Orzanum  had  long  to  contend  with  the 
pseudo-Aristotelian  metaphysics  of  the  Schools,  but  it  was  at 
Oxford  that  the  Royal  Society  was  founded  (16^).  In  January 
1 641  the  alarums  of  St.  Mary's  and  St  Martin  s  rang  Kovalist 
student  and  Roundhead  townsman  to  arms,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  university  in  the  ensuing  troubles  is  still  attested  by  the 
scard^  of  college  plate  bearing  date  prior  to  Charles's  residence 
at  Oxford  (1642).  That  loplty,  shaken  by  James's  ill-judged 
attempt  to  restore  by  force  the  ancient  faith  (1687),  survived  in 
the  Jacobitism  and  Toryism  of  the  next  150  years,  the  age  of 
'  organised  torpor,'  when  proctors  were  proctorised  for  boosing 
in  taverns  of  a  Sunday  (1723),  when,  according  to  Gibbon,  pro- 
fessors 'gave  up  even  the  pretence  of  teaching,'  when  Gaisford 
hdd  the  chair  of  Greek  for  twenty  years  without  delivering  a 
single  lecture,  and  the  proctors  were  paid  firom  the  funds  of  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  The  universit]^  sank  to  a 
mere  seminary  of  education,  whose  value  may  be  estimated  from 
the  two  solitarv  questions  put  to  Lord  Eldon  for  his  degree 
(1770),  quoted  by  the  University  Commissioners—'  What  is  the 
Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull  ? '  and  '  Who  was  the  founder 
of  University  College  ? '  The  first  signs  of  recurring  vigour 
were  the  passing  of  a  new  Public  Exarni.nati<«  Statute  (1802) 
and  adoption  of  the  class  system  (1807),  the  throwing  open  of 
the  Oriel  fellowships,  and  the  great  religious  movement  known 
as  Tractarianism  (q.  v.).  The  Oxford  Reform  Act  (1854)  led  to 
various  important  changes — ^the  increase  and  re-endowment  of 
the  professoriate,  the  general  aboli^ing  of  close  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  the  assignment  of  fresh  schools  to  law,  modem 
history,  and  natural  sdence,  the  admission  of  Unattached 
Students  (q.  v.),  the  University  Tests  Abolition  Act  (1871),  the 
establishment  of  local  middle-class  examinations  (1857)  and  of 
an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools'  Examination  Board  (1873). 
The  chief  results  of  the  New  Reform  Act  of  1877  will  probably 
be  further  secularisation,  and  the  endowment  of  researcn  by  the 
suppression  of  '  idle '  or  '  prize '  fellowships^  as  they  are  variously 
tenned. 

By  17  &  18  Vict,  c  81,  the  constitution  of  the  University 
is  framed  on  (x)  the  weekly  Hebdomadal  Council,  with  the 
initiative  in  all  legislation ;  (2)  Congregation,  with  powers  of 
amending  any  new  statutes  ;  (3)  Convocation,  composed  (1877) 
of  4870  members,  whose  sanction  to  such  statutes  is  necessary 
before  they  can  become  law,  and  who  confer  honorary  degrees 
and  elect  to  university  offices;  and  (4)  the  House  of  Coogiega- 
tion,  by  which  ordinary  degrees  are  granted  and  the  nomlnatioii 
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of  examiners  ratified.  The  life  office  of  Chancellor  is  now  purely 
honorary,  his  duties  being  discharged  by  a  vice-chancellor,  nomi- 
nated for  four  years  from  the  heads  of  colleges  in  rotation.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  fatter  are  two  proctors,  charged  with  the  oversight 
of  order  and  morality,  the  assessor  of  the  Chancellor's  court,  the 
public  orator,  registrar,  &c  There  are  forty-one  professorships, 
viz.,  six  of  divinity,  seven  of  liitrcB  humaniorcSy  twelve  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science,  four  of  law,  three  of  modem 
history  and  political  economy,  three  of  the  fine  arts,  and  six  of 
languages.  The  Sanskrit  Professor  receives  ;f  900,  the  Professor 
of  Poetry  ;£ lOO  per  annum,  but  the  ordinary  stipend  is  ;f  5CX). 
There  are  also  readers,  demonstrators,  and  teachers  attached  to 
the  university.  Of  twenty  university  scholarships  the  principal 
are  the  Craven  (1647)  for  Greek  and  Latin,  open  to  fourth-year 
students ;  the  Irelxind  (1825)  for  Greek ;  and  the  Hertford 
(1834)  for  Latin.  Besides  these  there  are  eighteen  prizes,  in- 
cludin?  the  three  Chancellor's  prizes  for  Latin  verse,  an 
English  and  a  Latin  essay,  the  Newdigate  (1826)  for  English 
verse,  the  Arnold  (1850)  and  Stanhope  (1855)  prizes  for  his- 
torical essays,  and  the  two  Gaisford  prizes  (1856)  for  Greek 
verse  and  prose.  Degrees  are  conferred  in  arts,  music,  civil 
law,  mediane,  and  divinity.  The  ordinary  college  residence  is 
twenty-five  out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks,  the  academical  year 
being  divided  into  four  terms,  with  three  vacations — the  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Long  (June-October).  Candidates  for  a 
B.A.  degree  must  keep  twelve  of  these  terms,  and  have 
three  examinations  to  pass — Responsions  ('Smalls')  the  First 
Public  Examination  ('Moderations'),  and  the  Second  Pub- 
lic Examination  ('Greats'),  all  three  of  them  partly  in 
writing,  partly  viva  voce,  Responsions  (from  which  all  are 
exempted  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  appointed  by 
the  delegates  for  the  examination  of  schools)  is  a  simple 
examination  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  Moderations  pass- 
men are  examined  in  portions  of  three  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  logic  or  geometry  and  algebra,  Latin  prose,  and  unseen 
passages  ;  and  candidates  for  classical  honours  in  unseen  passages, 
Latin  prose,  and  five  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (textually  and 
critically),  with  optional  papers  on  Greek  prose,  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  comparative  philology,  the  Greek  drama  or  Latin  Augustan 
literature,  and  logic ;  candidates  for  mathematical  honours,  in 
algebra  and  the  theory  of  equations,  trigonometry,  plane  geo- 
roetiy,  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  the  differential  calculus, 
the  integration  of  differential  expressions,  and  the  elements  of 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences.  For  Greats  passmen  must  take 
up  either  classics  or  a  modem  language,  with  two  other  subjects 
selected  from  classical  or  modem  history,  political  economy,  law, 
geometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics;  whilst  classical 
honoursmen  are  examined  in  classics,  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, and  classical  history.  There  are  also  final  honours 
schools  in  mathematics  (pure  and  mixed),  in  natural  science, 
jurisprudence,  modem  history,  and  theology.  All  candidates 
must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  divinity,  or,  where  they 
are  excused  on  the  ground  of  religious  scmples,  in  equivalent 
subjects.  In  the  class-lists  names  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
not,  as  at  Cambridge,  in  order  of  merit.  Responsions  are  held 
thrice,  Moderations  and  Greats  twice  every  year.  The  M.A.  and 
other  degrees  require  no  residence  or  examination,  being  simply 
a  matter  of  fees. 

The  colleges  of  Oxford  are  corporate  bodies,  comprising  a 
head  (variously  styled  dean,  warden,  provost,  principal,  master, 
president,  or  rector),  fellows  and  scholars,  and  also  receiving 
students  not  on  the  foundation,  who  are  termed  commoners. 
The  halls  are  not  corporate  bodies,  and  have  no  fellowships, 
but  otherwise  resemble  the  colleges.  The  following  list  gives 
the  reputed  date  of  foundation  and  the  number  of  under- 
graduates in  1876  : — Colleges  :  University  (872),  109  ;  Balliol 
(1268),  196;  Merton  (1274),  76;  Exeter  (1314),  172;  Oriel 
(1326),  83;  Queen's  (1340),  100;  New  (1386),  130;  Lincoln 
(1427),  66;  All  Souls'  (1437),  5;  Magdalen  (1458),  loi  ; 
Brasenose  (1509),  131;  Corpus  (1516),  60;  Christ  Church 
(1546),  244  ;  Trinity  (1554),  96  ;  St.  John's  (i555)»  "O;  Jesus 
(>57i)»  57;  Wadham  (1609),  52;  Pembroke  (1624),  84;  Wor- 
cester (1714),  98  ;  Keblc  (1870),  142  ;  and  Hertford  (1874),  69  ; 
Halls:  St  Edmund  (1317),  35  ;  St  Mary  (1333),  46;  New  Inn 
(1438),  15  ;  and  St  Alban  (1547),  60 — ^the  total  number  of  under- 

J  graduates  being  2590.    The  fellowships,  380  in  all,  are  mostly 
ike  the  scholarships  obtained  by  open  competitive  examination, 
are  tenable  for  life,  but  are  vacated  by  marriage  or  by  accession  to  I 
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a  fixed  income  of  £fioo.  Their  average  annual  value  y&Cp^ 
which  may  be  increased  by  tuition,  or  by  holding  the  post  of 
dean,  bursar,  &c.  Parliamentary  returns  show  that  in  1870 
nearly  half  the  fellows  were  resident,  fully  half  were  m  Orders, 
and  of  resident  fellows  almost  all  were  encaged  in  public  or 
private  tuition.  There  are  422  college  scholarships,  of  an  arer* 
age  value  of  £fiQ  for  five  years,  and  a  stiU  larger  number  of  ex- 
hibitions, ranging  from;£20  tojf'iia  Commoners  are  required 
to  pass  a  matriculation  examination  at  most  of  the  colleges,  and 
their  names  should  be  put  down  some  time  beforehand.  The 
general  allowance  to  an  undergraduate  is  ;f  200  per  smnun,  bat 
expenses  vary  at  the  different  colleges,  being  higher  at  Chmt 
Church  and  Merton  than  at  Corpus  or  Keble.  There  are  two 
services  daily  in  each  of  the  collie  chapels,  but  compulsory 
attendance  has  been  abolished  in  some  cases,  in  others  substituted 
by  a  moming  roll-calL  Lectures  occupy  from  three  to  four 
hours.  The  students  dine  together  at^  six  in  the  college  halls, 
but  all  other  meals  are  supplied  from  the  buttery  in  their  own 
rooms.  Each  college  has  its  boat  and  cricket  club  and  yearly 
athletics,  and  hunting,  football,  racquets,  polo,  and  the  rifle-corps 
find  plenty  of  votaries.  The  steeplechases  ('horse-grinds')  of 
Christ  Church,  Merton,  and  University  have  been  well-nigh 
suppressed  by  the  authorities.  See  Wood's  Historia  et  Anitfui- 
tates  Unwersitatis  Oxoniensis  (2  vols.  1 674),  and  Athetut  Oxtmi- 
efises  (2  vols.  1691-92 ;  edit  by  Dr.  P.  Bliss,  1813-20) ;  F. 
Huber,  Die  Englischen  Untversitaten  (2  vols.  Kass.  1839-40 ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  F.  Newman,  3  vols.  Lond.  1843) ;  J.  C.  Jealre- 
son,  Annals  of  Oxford  (2  vols.  Lond.  1870) ;  Green,  History  t] 
tJu  English  People  (vol.  i.  Lond.  1877)  ;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Ox- 
ford Reformers  of  1498  (Lond.  1867)  ;  C.  Wordsworth,  SehoU 
Academical  Studies  at  the  Universities  in  the  l^tkc,  (Camb. 
1877);  G.  V.  Cox,  Recollections  of  Oxford  (Lond.  1868) ;  Thorold 
Rogers,  Education  in  Oxford  (Lond.  1861) ;  and  T.  Hughes, 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (Lond.  1861). 

Oxford  Blaes.    See  Horse  Guards,  Royal. 

Oxford  Clay,  the  lower  and  principal  member  of  the  Middle 
Oolite  (see  Oolitic  System),  consists  of  dark  blue  or  blackish 
clay,  which  gives  place  below,  however,  to  a  tough  calcareous 
sandstone  known  as  the  Kelloway  Rock.  The  fossil  shells  of 
helemnites,  ammonites,  &c.,  which  abound  in  the  0.  C  are 
most  beautifully  preserved.  Associated  with  these  are  also 
species  of  Crustacea,  fish,  and  reptiles  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic 
period.  The  formation  can  be  traced  N.E.  from  Oxford  to  the 
lands  S.  of  the  W.,  and  then  N.  to  Yorkshire. 

Ox'fordBhire,  a  midland  county  of  England,  boonded  N.  bj 
Warwick  and  Northampton,  E.  by  Buckingham,  S.  by  Berkshire. 
and  W.  by  Gloucester.  Area,  470,095  statute  acres;  pop. 
(1871)  177,975.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  chief  elentioos 
being  Broom  Hill  (836  feet)  in  the  N.W.,  Shotover  Hill  (599 
feet)  near  Oxford,  and  Nettlebed  Hill  (820  feet)  in  the  S.E. 
The  Thames,  or  Isis,  flows  along  the  southern  bonndaiy  of  the 
county  for  some  70  miles,  during  which  it  receives  on  the  0. 
side  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  Thames.  The  sod 
is  a  light  loam,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk  and 
limestone  of  tiie  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  series.  In  1876  th; 
gross  rental  was  ;f  1,232, 141,  and  there  were  162,749  acres  under 
com  crops,  57>944  under  green  crops,  46,071  in  dotcr,  saafojo, 
and  grasses  in  rotation,  138,827  in  permanent  pasture,  and  15,563 
woods.  The  chief  crops  are  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  oats,  and 
beans.  In  the  same  year  there  were  16,962  horses,  51,724  c*^*- 
328,657  sheep,  and  34,870  pigs.  The  rich  pastures  of  tht 
Thames  basin  have  made  stock^rearing  the  leading  indostiy. 
and  the  manufactures — of  gloves,  blankets,  and  lace--are  wud 
portant  Three  members  are  returned  by  the  county,  the  ch;e 
towns  of  which  are  Oxford  (the  capital),  Woodstock,  WilK). 
and  Banbury, 

Oxida'tion.    See  Oxide. 

Ox'ide  is  generally  any  chemical  componnd  of  oxycw  '^ 
another  element  With  the  exception  of  fluorine,  all  knows 
elements  unite  with  oxygen,  and  these  as  a  rule  combine  direct^ 
with  it.  Of  the  important  elements  only  six  are  known  rhj':- 
cannot  be  made  to  form  an  oxide  without  the  intervention  oj  > 
third  substance.  These  arc  chlorine»  bromine^  iodine,  go»i 
silver,  and  platinum.  Combination  with  oxygen,  or  ox«huoo,  tf 
generally  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  which,  w^ 
sufhciently  rapio,  results  in  combustion.     In  many  osf%  ^ 
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•pplkation  of  beat  hastens  the  oxidation ;  but  if  raised  to  a  suffi- 
oentlv  high  tenq>efatiiie  oxides  in  general  decompose.  The 
melalf  ic  oxides  form  an  important  gxoap,  the  members  of  which 
lie  oidiaarilf  bases.  The  properties  of  oxides  axe  treated  under 
the  yuious  elements-~arsenic,  carbon,  chlorine,  iron,  lead, 
miBgsncse,  &c.  In  organic  chemistry,  die  ethers  are  fre^ently 
Kgudfld  as  the  oxides  of  the  corre^onding  akcrfiol  radicals — 
ethyl,  methyly  phenyl,  &c. 

Ozl^a  is  a  genns  of  ddrdaua  represented  by  O,  xan* 
iUxyla  (now  FUnderda  OxUyana),  a  sombre-looking  tree,  50 
feet  high  and  6  feet  in  ^irth,  producing  the  'yellow  wood '  of 
QBCCTtland — a  valoable  timber. 

OtnMy  the  ancient  name  of  the  Am4-Darya  (Arab.  yiA^n), 
%  river  of  Central  Aaa,  which,  rising  in  Lake  Serikul,  on  the 
Pamir  plateaa,  nearlv  iSf<xx>  feet  aboVe  the  sea-level,  flows  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  enters  Lake  Aral  by  three  laxge  streams 
(London,  Taldvk,  and  UDcnn),  and  several  smaller  ones.  It 
leptiates  Badakshan,  Balkh,  the  Kara-Kum  desert,  and  Khiva 
on  the  S.  from  Bokhara  and  the  desert  of  Kizil-Kum  on  the  N., 
and  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Russiui  possession  in  Central 
Asa,  aecording  to  the  treaty  or  24th  August  1873.  In  its  upper 
coone  it  receives  manT  streams  from  the  Hindu  Knsh,  the  Pamir 
pliteaa,  and  the  boundary  ran^  in  the  N.  of  Bokhara,  but  in  the 
last  800  miles  of  its  eourse  it  is  altogether  without  aMuents. 
Below  Khiva  its  aspect  is  singularly  monotonous  and  dreary,  and 
towards  its  mouth  there  are  extensive  sand  dunes  and  nuurshes, 
partly  covered  with  rushes  and  tamarisk  jungles.  As  late  as  75 
KC  the  O.  flowed  into  the  Caspian ;  subsequently  it  changed 
its'oomse,  and  entered  Uie  S.E.  comer  of  Lake  Aral ;  again 
prior  to  the  14th  c  it  flowed  to  the  Caspian  ;  and  finalWi  towards 
the  end  of  the  i6th  c,  it  discharged  its  waten  into  Lake  Aral, 
near  its  S.  W.  extremity.  Some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the 
caaie  of  the  change  in  its  course  by  a  consideration  of  the 
uses  to  which  its  waten  are  put  in  Khiva  at  the  present 
day.  The  rmdt  of  eight  measurements  during  the  flood  season 
(A  1874  shows  that  the  average  discharge  of  the  stream  at  Toyu- 
bofin  ('camel's  neck'),  above  the  imeation  canals  at  Khiva, 
was  123,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  at  NiUci!is,  below  the 
tame  canals,  it  was  onlv  ^9|6oa  During  the  80  days  of  flood 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  O.  is  diverted  to  make 
Khiva  a  luxuriant  oasis.  General  Ivanien  states  that  2^  feet  of 
earthy  matter  is  deposit<^  during  a  single  flood  season  in  Khivan 
caaals^  and  this  is  removed  annually  l^  manual  labour.  But  the 
yearly  deposits  in  the  main  stream  accumulate,  and  must  conse- 
auently  tend  to  dioke  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  Toyuboyin 
the  0.  rashes  along  a  narrow  pass  cut  through  a  bed  of  compact 
lunestone.  Some  60  miles  farther  on,  at  Surakhan,  it  rather 
nddenly  attains  its  maximum  breadth  of  10,000  feet,  and  here 
the  great  waterspread  is  gemmed  with  alluvud  islands,  covered 
towuds  the  end  of  summer  with  high,  golden-eared,  waving 
pasi.  From  this  pomt  its  breadth  gradually  decreases  to  1500 
ttet  St  Khodjeili,  and  to  1200  feet  at  Kungrad.  During  floods 
its  depth  varies  from  15  to  ^o  feet  in  various  localities.  Its 
vckxaty  in  some  places  is  6  miles  an  hour,  but  is  very  variable, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  irregular  slope  of  the  channel,  which 
varies  from  11  to  3)  inches  per  mile  between  Toyuboyin  and  its 
fliOQth.  During  the  flood  of  1874  the  PetroffsJ^^  an  Aral  flotiUa 
steamer,  made  a  slow  and  troublesome  ascent  as  far  as  Surakhan. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  navigation  are  the  shoals  and  the  scarcity 
and  cost  of  fhd  (30s.  a  ton).  The  restoration  of  the  O.  to  its  old 
channel,  a  work  of  no  great  engineering  difficulty,  is  said  to  be 
nnder  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Russian  government  See 
J.  Wood's  y^urftty  to  the  Source  of  the  O,  (1873),  Vimbery's 
SkeUhes  m  Central  Asia  (1868),  Hellwald's  Rusnansin  Central 
Aria  (1874),  Major  Herbert  Wood's  Notes  on  the  Lower  Amu* 
J^ffya,  Syr-Dor^  and  Lake  Aral  in  1874  {jfonmal  of  the  Royal 
Gtogr^hkal  Society^  1875),  the  official  R^ort  of  a  Mission  to 
Yarhmd  in  1873-74,  wider  command  ofStr  T,  b,  Efrsyth^  and 
Petennsnn*s  Mittheilungen  (No,  52,  1877). 

(h^ygvii  {jsmhcA  O,  atomic  weight  16)  is  the  most  wkiely 
wibttted  of  all  elements.  It  exisu/vy  in  the  atmosphone^  form- 
ing about  one>fiith  part  by  volume^  and  in  chemical  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  constitutes  at  least  one-half  by  weight 
of  the  known  crust  of  the  earth.  At  ordinary  temperature  and 
picssure  it  is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  odourless  gas ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1*1056 ;  it  dissolvesrin  water  to  the  extent  of  3  volumes 


in  loa  Until  recently  it  was  chssed  among  the  permanent 
gase%  those  namelT  which  had  never  been  condensed  to  a  liqind 
state.  Towards  the  dose  of  1877,  however,  Cailletet  of  Pads 
and  Pictet  of  Geneva,  working  independent!]!^  sncoeeded  in  bqne- 
Mng  it  The  former  emfSoyed  the  same  means  to  liquefy 
the  other  gasesi  hjrdn^fen  and  nitrogen;  and  the  latter 
supplemented  this  uy  reducing  O.  and  even  hydrogen  to  the 
s(did  form.  The  year  1877  ha!^  therefore,  seen  the  last  of  the 
permanent  gases.  Pictet  has  estimated  the  density  of  liquid 
O.  as  equal  to  that  of  water-— a  result  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  theoretical  views  formerly  published  by  Dumas  of  Paris. 

Though  O.  exists  free  in  the  air  it  is  not  from  this  sooroe  that 
it  IS  most  conveniently  obtained.  It  was  in  this  way,  however, 
that  Lavoisier  fost  obtained  pure  oxygen  towards  the  end  of  last 
century.  His  method  consisted  in  keeping  mercury  at  its  boil- 
ing point  exposed  to  the  air,  thus  eventually  forming  the  red 
oxide.  By  raising  this  compound  to  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
decomposed  into  O.  and  mercury.  Oxide  of  silver  (Ag^O)  de- 
compel  similarly  under  the  action  of  heat  Other  mctellic 
oxides,  sttdi  as  peroxide  of  manganese  (MnO|)y  peroxide  of 
barium  (BaOi),  and  anhydrous  chromic  add  (CiOj)  are  also  a 
source  df  O.,  and  decompose  when  heated  into  tlie  gas  and  a 
less  oxygenised  oxide.  The  chlorate  of  potssh  (KClOt)  when 
heated  suffidently  high  yields  all  its  O.,  being  decomposed  into 
the  diloride  of  potassium  and  the  gas.  A  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  hastens  the  action  which  then  takes  place 
at  a  more  moderate  temperature;  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  various  methods  for  the  preparation  of  O. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (ZnSo4)  decomposes  when  heateid  into  oxide  of 
zinc  (ZnCM,  sulphurous  add  (S0|)  and  O.  gaa.  Still  another 
method  ot  obtaining  O.  is  by  electrolysis  of  water,  decomposing 
water  by  an  electric  current  The  O.  is  given  off  at  the  electrode 
which  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  the  hydrogen  behig 
disengaged  at  the  ne^tive  electrode,  llie  disengagement  of 
O.  and  its  combination  with  other  elements  are  continually 
taking  place  in  nature.  It  is  essential  to  the  support  of  animal 
life.  Absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  the  gills  of  animals*  it  enters 
into  feeble  combination  with  the  red  colourinff  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  is  thus  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  bo^.  The  hydro- 
gen and  the  carbon  of  the  tissues  unite  with  it  to  form  water 
and  carbonic  add,  a  combination  attended  by  the  evolution  of 
heat  The  blood  returns  to  be  again  aerated  ud  oxidised,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expired.  Under  the  mfluence  of  sunlight  the 
green  colouring  matter  o£  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  water,  absorbing  the  carbon  into  the  phmt  tissues 
and  evolving  O.  The  i^ant  and  the  animal  thus  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  the  one  undoing  what  the  other  is  doing.  As 
indicated  before  O.  is  present  m  nature  combined  with  other 
dements  in  great  abundance.  Its  compounds  will  be  treated 
of  in  detail  under  the  elements  of  which  they  are  the  oxides. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  at  least  one  oxide  of  a 
metallic  dement  is  a  base^  and  that  the  oxides  of  the  non-met- 
allic elements  (excluding  of  course  fluorine,  which  has  no  known 
oxide)  are  generally  adds.  Many  elements  form  more  than  one 
oxide,  but  the  quantity  of  O.  present  in  one  always  bears  a 
simple  proportion  to  the  quantity  present  in  another.  The  im- 
portant theoretical  bearine  of  this  is  noticed  under  Atomic 
THEORY.  The  presence  01  O.  m  the  sun  has  been  lately  proved 
by  Draper.  In  what  manner  it  is  present  is  not  yet  undeistood, 
since  it  does  not  give  absorption  luies  like  the  other  elements, 
but  instead  is  detected  by  its  highi  lines.  See  Spxctrum 
Analysis.    A  peculiar  aUtropic  form  of  O.  is  Ozone  (q.  v.). 

Oxyrhyn'ohufl,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes  probably  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mormoms,  intwhich:the  snout  is  pointed 
and  a  long  dorsal  fin  exists.  This  fish  was  the  Egvptian  Rha, 
was  accounted  sacred|  and  was  dedicated  to  the  godoess  Athor. 
In  modem  Egyptian  tt  is  named  MiMelek. 

Ozyu'ris  VeiEmioiila'ris,  the  common  thread-wom.  is 
smaU^  nHiite,  and  thread-like,  the  female  being  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  the  male  about  hall  that  length*  It 
exists,  generally  in  great  numbers,  in  the  colon  or  rectum  of 
badly-fed,  delicate  children.  The  symptoms  are^  itching  at  the 
anus  or  nose,  and  the  worms  may  be  observed  in  the  finoeti 
TVvnAiMW/— Enemata  of  cold  water,  infiiskm  of  quassia  or  tea, 
or  of  Uquor  calds,  repeated  daily.  In  the  case  of  adults,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  ol  water,  is  recom- 
mended.   See  artides  Vbrmifugis,  and  Worics. 
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Oy'er  and  Ter'miner,  an  English  law  term  derived  from 
the  French  ouir  and  termirur^  to  hear  and  determine.  It  is  the 
^rst  and  largest  of  the  five  commissions  by  which  the  judges  of 
Assize  (a.v.)lsit  in  their  circuits.  It  empowers  them  to  judge  in 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  trespass.  In  the  event  of  any 
sudden  insurrection  or  riot,  a  special  commission  of  O.  and  T. 
may  be  granted  to  try  specified  persons  and  offences. 

Oys'ter  {Osiraa),  a  well-known  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate 
Mollusca,  the  type  of  the  family  Ostraida^  in  which  the  shell  is 
inequi valve  (/>.,  one  half  or  vadve  is  larger  than  the  other),  and 
slightly  inequilateral.  It  may  be  free  or  attached,  and  the 
'  hinge,'  or  portion  by  which  the  valves  are  articulated,  usually 
wants  teeth.  There  is  an  internal  ligament,  used  in  opening 
the  shell,  and  the  lobes  or  halves  of  the  mantle  are  entirely 
separated.  The  foot  is  small,  and  has  a  byssus  or  '  beard  *  in 
the  young  state  only.  Only  a  single  adductor  muscie^  for  closing 
the  shell,  is  developed ;  the  O.  being  thus  a  Monomyarian 
bivalve.  Of  all  molluscs,  the  O.  is  the  most  famous  and  valued. 
It  occurs  in  many  seas,  but  apparently  attains  its  greatest  excel* 
lence  and  abundance  in  the  seas  of  temperate  zones.  The  lower 
valve  or  half  of  the  shell,  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to 
the  sea-bed,  is  the  largest ;  a  result  probably  due  to  the  increased 
nutrition  and  growth  of  the  under  valve  of  the  shell.  The  in- 
terior of  the  valves  is  lined  with  a  delicate  and  smooth  layer  of 
nacre  or  mother-of-pearl^  which  in  other  species  of  oysters  [e.g,^ 
the  Pearl  O.),  may  form  Pearls  (q.  v.)  The  Pearl  O.,  however, 
belongs  to  a  different  family  from  the  Common  O.  The  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  shell  is  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  Sketches 
of  Animal  Life  (Chambers,  1877) : — 

*  Whoever  has  tried  to  open  an  O.,  well  knows  the  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  in  gaining  access  to  the  delicate  morsel 
within.  And  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  animal  and  its 
shell  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  would  serve  to 
show  that  the  chief  obstacle  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
knife  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  strong  fibres,  which  connected  the 
valves  of  the  shell  internally,  roughly  speaking,  at  about  their 
middle.  When  this  bundle  of  fibres  is  cut  across,  the  O.  is 
rendered  utterly  helpless  ;  and  any  one  who  has  simply  tapped 
a  living  O.  as  it  lay]  in  the  water  with  the  shells  slightly 
opened  for  breathing  purposes,  must  have  formed  some  idea  of 
the  power  of  these  fibres  to  close  the  shell,  from  the  quick  snap 
with  which  the  animal  brings  the  shells  together. 

*  The  bundle  of  fibres  thus  seen  in  an  O.  simply  represents  a 
single  great  muscle^  the  function  of  which  is  to  close  the  shell. 
Hence  this  muscle  is  appropriately  enough  named  the  *  adductor.* 
Its  fibres  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  those 
composing  human  muscles  act — namely,  through  the  peculiar 
property  possessed  by  muscle-fibre,  and  which  is  named  contrac- 
tility. In  virtue  of  this  power,  muscle-fibres  can  shorten  them- 
selves in  obedience  to  some  stimulus,  and  by  shortening  them- 
selves they  of  necessity  bring  together  the  structures  between  or 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  tap  on  the  outside  of  the 
oyster's  shell  represents  the  stimulus,  which  incites  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  thus  producing  the  closure  of  the 
shell.  Some  shell-fish  possess  two  of  these  muscles,  and  are 
thus  doubly  provided  in  the  way  of  protective  apparatus.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  muscle  in  the  O.  can  play  no  part  in  the 
reverse  action  of  opening  the  shell.  In  the  performance  of  this 
action  a  most  economical  arrangement  is  witnessed.  Between 
the  shells,  and  at  the  hinge  or  that  surface  by  which  the  shells 
are  joined  together,  a  stout  structure  may  be  found  in  the  O. 
and  its  allies,  named  the  ligament  of  the  shell.  This  is  a  highly 
elastic  structure,  and  its  elasticity  forms  the  means  whereby  the 
opening  of  the  shell  is  effected.  For,  as  the  ligament  is  greatly 
compressed  when  the  shells  are  brought  together  by  the  muscles, 
it  follows  that  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  elasticity  and 
recoil  of  the  ligament  will  force  the  shells  apart  We  thus  note 
that  whilst  the  closure  of  the  shell  is  a  muscular  act,  and  one  in- 
volving a  considerable  amount  of  exertion,  the  opening  of  the 
shell  is  due  to  a  purely  mechanical  arrangement,  and  is  an  action 
effected  without  trouble  to  the  animal.  When  the  shell  is  kept 
closed,  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  since  the  elasticity 
of  the  ligament  is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But  as 
the  closure  of  the  shell  is  not  an  act  of  frequent  performance — 
the  normal  state  of  these  animals  being  that  of  existing  with  an 
unclosed   shell — the  muscular  power  of  the   animal  is  thus 


husbanded,  and  the  shell  is  kept  open  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
ligament-— an  action,  as  we  have  seen,  requiring  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  mollusc.  No  better  instance,  perhaps,  could  be  found 
than  the  present  of  the  economical  ordering  of  Nature's  ways 
and  works.' 

Lining  the  interior  of  the  shell  a  soft  delicate  membrane 
named  the  mantle  is  found.  This  membrane  is  that  on  which 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  shell  depends ;  and  as  already 
stated  in  the  definition  of  the  O.  family,  the  halves  of  thii 
mantle  are  completelv  separated  from  one  another,  so  that  when 
the  shell  is  ouened  the  water  required  for  breathing  m  the  gills 
of  the  animal  flows  into  the  body  by  the  simple  undosure  of  the 
shells.  The  O.  has  a  complete  digestive  system,  comprising  a 
mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  and  liver ;  its  food  consists  of  the 
minute  organisms  and  particles  of  matter  which  are  swept  into 
the  mouth  by  the  currents  of  water  passing  into  the  gills. 
It  has  a  heart  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and  the  gills 
appear  in  the  form  of  four  delicate  folds  of  membrane,  disp^d 
two  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  richly  provide<2  with  a/to. 
By  the  constant  action  of  these  microscopic  nlaments  the  circula* 
tion  of  water  already  mentioned  is  duly  maintained.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  three  chief  nerve  masses  or  gangUa  connected 
by  nerve  cords,  and  disposed  in  the  various  regions  of  the  body. 

The  reproduction  and  development  of  the  O.  forms  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  upon  which  the  Illation 
regarding  thelmollusc  is  founded.  The  sexes  are  unit^  in  the 
O.,  and  fertilisation  of  the  eggs  therefore  takes  place  within  the 
body  of  each  mollusc.  The  O.  produces  enormous  numben  of 
eggs,  collectively  named  spat.  The  exact  number  of  eggs  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  but  it  is  certain  that  not  less  than  half-a- 
million  of  eggs,  and  in  all  probability  many  thousands  more,  are 
produced  by  each  mollusc.  The  O.  spawns  from  the  month  of 
June  to  near  the  end  of  September,  The  old  saving  that  oysters 
may  be  eaten  in  any  month  the  name  of  which  does  not  coo- 
tain  the  letter  '  r '  is  thus  founded  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
names  of  those  months  in  which  the  O.  breeds  that  letter 
does  not  occur.  The  egg-mass,  whilst  still  within  the  parent- 
body,  becomes  of  a  milky,  creamy  colour  and  appearance,  and 
the  eggs  are  retained  within  the  body  until  the  preliminaiy 
stages  in  development  have  been  concluded.  The  chief  infor- 
mation regarding  the  development  of  this  mollusc  has  been 
obtained  Xxorsa  the  memoir  of  Lacaze-Duthiers^  of  date  1854- 
55 ;  while  more  recently  (1874)  Salensky  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject. After  the  yolk  of  the  egg  has  become  augmented  so  ss 
to  produce  the  morula  stage  (see  Development),  the  layers 
of  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  membrane  divide  into  an  cater 
{ectoderm  or  epiblast)  and  an  inner  [endoderm  or  hypoblast),  A 
few  cilia  next  appear  on  the  portion  of  the  young  O.  Ioiowd 
as  the  velum,  at  which  point  the  ill-defined  head-extremity 
is  afterwards  developed.  At  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
embryo  the  shell  next  b^ns  to  be  developed,  while  the 
digestive  system  is  duly  formed  from  the  gexminal  snbstanoe 
within.  In  what  is  known  as  the  vdiger-sta^  the  young  0. 
appears  to  possess  a  velum  or  fold  of  membrane,  compose  of 
2  lobes  and  possessing  cilia  ;  and  by  means  of  the  vibratile 
action  of  the  latter  filaments  the  young  animal — or  the  'spat' 
generally — is  conveyed  for  immense  distances  through  the  sea. 
After  the  stage  in  which  the  shell  has  grown  larger,  the  young 
O.  leaves  the  body  of  the  parent,  and,  according  to  Lacate- 
Duthiers,  it  remains  for  forty-three  daj^  in  this  stage  withooc 
altering  its  form.  It  appears  soon  to  attach  itself  after  this  stage, 
and  the  gills  and  heart  then  become  developed.  As  regards  the 
period  at  which  the  O.  attains  its  fuU  growth,  these  moUuscsare 
said  to  be  full  grown  at  three  years.  At  the  end  of  one  month 
the  O.  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea ;  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  attains  the  length  of  }ths  of  an  inch ;  and  a  year  old 
may  measure  from  ij  to  2  inches. 

The  oysters  which  are  best  known  are  the  Common  0.  {Ostriri 
editlis),  with  its  especial  varieties  and  breeds ;  the  Horsefoot  0. 
(a  hippopus)  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Milky  O.  {0,  laieola)\ 
the  Folded  O.  {0,  plicata\  Sec  Oysters  congregate  in  grtai 
*  beds,'  the  exact  localities  and  extent  of  which  have  been  pretty 
well  defined,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  0.  beds 
exist  which  are  as  yet  barely  known,  and  which  present  a  rich 
field  for  future  enterprise.  The  demand  for  oysters  has  origi 
nated  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  these  molluscs  in  speci&Jiy- 
formed  or  artificial  beds.  The  latter  are  well  seen  at  Lak^ 
Fusaro  at  Naples,  and  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Brienne,  the  Bay  ol 
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Arcuboo,  ud  the  He  de  R^  in  France.  The  green  oysters  of 
Mutnnes  are  equally  ceklirated.  Whitstable  in  England  is  the 
chief  place  for  artificial  O.-beds.  On  the  N.  American  coasts 
iminense  sapplies'of  a  species  of  O.,  the  O.  Canadensis  or  long- 
hinged  O.,  are  found.  The  celebri^  of  the  O.  dates  from  anti- 
quity. The  Romans  consumed  immense  numbers  of  these  mol- 
Ibso.  According  to  Pliny,  Sergius  Orata  was  the  inventor  of 
the  O.-pond.  Fossil  oysters  are  well  known.  They  are  first 
represented  in  Carboniferous  strata,  and  are  common  in  both 
HesoKoic  and  Tertiaiy  rocks.  0,  Couloni^  0,  aquila,  and  O, 
Marskii  are  three  familiar  extinct  species. 

law  Regeardmg  O,  in  Great  Britain.^zi  and  3a  Vict  c  45, 
empowexs  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  parts  of  the  sea-shore  of 
Great  Britain  to  persons  for  the  forming  of  O.-beds.  It  also 
appoints  a  close  season  between  the  ijth  June  and  the  1st  of 
September.      In    Ireland    the  Irish   Fishery  inspectors  have 

g}wers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
reat  Britain.  Any  one  stealing  oysters  or  O.-brood  from 
aa  O.'bed,  knowing  tfie  same  to  be  the  property  of  another, 
is  gnilty  of  larceny  ;  and  any  one  using  a  net  or  dredging  instru- 
meat  on  the  ground  of  the  bed,  though  no  oysters  be  taken,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
bat  the  Act  does  not  prevent  anv  one  from  catching  floating  fish 
within  the  limits  of  the  0.-bea,  with  instruments  suitable  for 
catching  floating  fish  only.  The  dose  season  by  convention 
with  France  is  maintained  in  the  sea  between  France  and 
Engiind;  and  O.  fishing-boats  are  at  that  season  subject  to 
the  sonreillance  of  the  officers  of  the  coastguard  or  of  the  navy. 

Oyitar  Bay,  a  j>ost  village  and  township  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  to  the  N.E.  of  New  York  dty.  The  viUagij  situated  on 
s  shehered  bay,  is  a  favourite  watering-pUce.  The  township 
extends  across  Long  Island  from  the  Sound  to  the  Atlantic, 
indada  twdve  village  and  has  a  pop.  (1870)  of  IQ»595« 

Oyster-Oatcher  (ffamatopus  ostralegus),  a  species  of  Gralla- 
tmal  or  wading  birds,  otherwise  known  as  the  '  sea-pie.'    It 

inhabits  the  sea-shore,  and 
attains  a  length  of  16  inches. 
Its  plumage  is  black  above 
and  pure  white  beneath.  The 
bill  IS  very  long,  and  is  flat- 
tened from  side  to  side.  The 
food  consists  of  molluscs,  such 
as  limpets,  &c.,  which  it  de- 
taches from  the  rocks,  by  aid 
of  its  beak.  The  nest  is  a 
mere  hole  scooped  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs,  num- 
bering three  or  four,  are  of  a 
yellowish-olive  colour  spotted 
with  brown.  The  O.  C.  is 
common  in  Lincolnshire  fens. 

Ozae'na  (Gr.  oto, '  1  smell ') 
signifies  a  discharge  of  fetid, 
punilent  matter  from  the  nos- 
trils. See  Nose,  Diseases  OF. 

Onnain,  ^toine  VrMMc,  a  Frenchman  of  a  singulariy 
pire  and  earnest  character,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was 
bora  8t  Milan,  April  23,  1813.  His  father  subsequently  re- 
nuwed  to  Lyon,  where  O.  was  educated.  In  183 1  he  publahcd 
Rtitxwnt  lur  la  Doctrine  de  Saint  Simon,  went  to  Paris  in  the 
Jojlowing  year  to  study  law,  and  was  brought  into  relation  with 
Chateaubnand,  Ampere,  Ballanche,  Montalembert,  and  Lacor- 
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daire.  Along  with  some  other  students,  he  founded  (1833)  a 
religious  and  charitable  assodation  which  afterwards  beoune  the 
'Society  de  Saint  Vincent  de  PauL'  In  1839  appeared  his 
Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Cathdique  au  Xllle  SOeU,  which  is 
considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  After  filling  for  a  short^time 
a  chair  of  commercial  law  at  Lyon,  he  was  culed  at  the  close 
of  1840  to  assist  Fauriel  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  chair  of  Foreign 
Literature,  and  was  made  jprofessor  in  1844.  His  career  was  a 
brilliant  success.  Gifted  with  a  rare  talent  for  exposition,  both 
critical  and  poetic ;  rich  in  knowledge,  and  original  in  thought ; 
of  a  sympathetic  heart;  winning  in  manner,  and  chaste  in 
ethics,  he  drew  crowds  of  admiring  auditors,  and  inspired  them 
for  the  time  with  something  of  his  own  exalted  enthusiasm  and 
religious  faith.  Withal,  he  was  a  robust  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
never  wavered  in  his  hatred  of  despotism  and  his  hope  for 
democracy.  Even  the  miserable  Revolution  of  1848  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Marseille,  September 
8,  1853.  No  finer  embodiment  of  the  Christian  diaracterhas 
appeared  in  modem  France.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  Etudes  Germanifues  pour  servir  d  I  Histoire  des 
Francs  (Par.  1847-49) ;  Documents  wUdits  pour  servir  i  t Hi- 
stoire d^Itaiie  depuis  U  Vlllcjustn^au  Xllle,  Sikle  (Par.  1850) ; 
Les  PogUs  Franciscains  en  Italte  au  Xllle,  SQcUi^zx,  1852). 
His  OSuvres  Computes  were  published  at  Paris  (8  vols.  1855). 
See  Montrond,  Fr.  Otanam,  Tableau  Historique  et  Biographique 
(Lille,  1869),  and  Kathleen  0*Meara, /r^U^ri^  Ovmam,  Professor 
of  the  Sorbonne;  Ms  Life  and  fVorAs  (Edinb.  1877). 

Ozie'ri,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  Sardinia,  on  Mount  Acuto, 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  which  are  many  of  the 
peculiar  round  towers  called  nuraglie.    Pop.  7965. 

Ozo'oerite,  or  Ozolcerite  (Gr.  m^,  <  I  smell,'  and  heros, 
'wax')  is  a  native  mineral  wax  or  paraffin  found  in  suffident 
abundance  to  be  of  commercial  importance  in  Moldavia  and 
Galicia.  It  is  of  a  dark  greenish  brown  colour,  sub-translucent, 
soft,  and  waxy,  and  can  be  kneaded  in  the  hand.  When  purified 
it  forms  a  hard  paraffin,  having  a  high  mdting  point,  which  has 
been  utilised  in  candle-making.  O.  is  found  in  small  nodular 
masses  at  Uphall  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  at  Urpeth  Colliery, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  these  deposits  are  of  no  com- 
mercial importance.    See  Paeaffin. 

Osone'  (from  Gr.  ocJ, '  I  smell  *)  is  a  peculiar  form  of  oxygen. 
There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature,  since  it  has  never 
yet  been  obtained  free  from  ordinary  oxygen.  Oxygen  can  be 
ozonised  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  "le  slow  combustion  of 
phosphorus  or  other  substance,  or  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  it.  Oxygen  prepared  by  electrolysis  contains  O.  mixed 
with  it  Heat,  or  even  simple  contact  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances^ converts  O.  into  oxygen  again.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
shown  that  if  O.  be  shaken  up  with  broken  pieces  of  ghiss  it 
is  rapidly  reconverted  into  common  oxygen.  The  presence  of 
O.  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  odour,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  All  experiments  go  to  prove  that  ozonised  oxygen 
occupies  less  space  than  common  oxygen — i&,  is  denser ;  and 
probably  its  molecular  formula  is  Oa,  that  of  oxygen  being  O^. 
O.  exists  in  minute  (quantity  in  country  or  sea-side  air.  In 
crowded  dties  no  indication  of  its  presence  can  be  percdved. 
One  of  the  best  chemical  tests  for  O.  is  a  damp  mixture  of 
starch  with  potassic  iodide.  Strips  of  white  cartridge  paper 
brushed  over  with  this  remain  unchained  in  common  air,  but 
when  exposed  to  ozonised  air  they  become  blue.  With  reference 
to  the  vital  (properties  of  O.9  Dr.  Andrews  has  shown  that  it  is 
more  active  than  common  oxygen,  and  rapidly  renders  an  animal 
subjected  to  it  insensible  because  of  its  energetic  action. 
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P. 


tlie  sixteenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, 
having  the  ^me  place  and  the  same  symbol 
as  in  Latin,  and  cotiespoiuling  to  the  Semi- 
tic Pcand  the  Greek  Pi,  from  which  laltec 
\  (H)  its  fonn  is  diiecUy  derived.  It  is  a 
y  thin  labial,  cognate  with  b,  f,  and  v,  with 
all  of  wbich  it  is  frequently  interchanged.  In 
the  affiliated  languages  it  is  also  represented  by 
the  gutlerala  g^i,  and  £.  Thus,  Gr.  hippoi-- 
<j^  LaC  eguta  ;  Gk.  ephlhalMUS=\^\.  octtlus  ;  an 
r  a  similar  variation  is  found  tielween  Zend  and 
Sanskrit.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  more 
jular  changes . — Gr.  and  Lat.  paler  =  Ger.  ttattr, 
li  ling. 'father;'  Gr,/flwf andLaL/fi=Eng.  'foot  ;' 
.  pfTtlt  =  Lat.  quitiqiie,  Sansl.  panch,  Ger.  fuff, 
J  ling,  '  five ' ;  Or.  episcopia  =  Fr.  ivtqut,  and  Eng. 
'bishop.'  In  the  Creek  alphabet  there  existed  two  additional 
consonants  compounded  with  P. — viz.,  ph  (^)  and  ps  (^).  The 
former  is  generally  represented  in  other  languages  by  the  letter 
f,  from  which  ciymologically  it  is  quite  distinct ;  the  latter  was 
very  little  used,  and  is  often  weakened  lo  simple  j.  Cf.  Lat. 
eapsa  =  Fr.  eaiiit.  '  Psalm  '  in  English  is  pronounced  without 
the/.  In  abbreviations,  P.M.  stands  for  pail  auHdiem;  P.R. 
(at  fapHlut  Samatmi ;  P.  P.C,  on  a  visitii^  card,  (ot  four 
prendre  cong& ;  P.C  for  Privy  Councillor,  or  sometimes  for 
police  constable. 

z^nv^  ol  BcdiHt  <:^iiAxvi^t6.'i  inhabiting 
5.  America,  and  noted  lor  Ihe  siie  of  their  cheeks,  the  upper 

S'  w  overhanging  the  lower,  and  causing  the  muzzle  to  appear 
road  and  clumsy.  '  Cheek  pouches '  ate  developed.  The  Sooty 
P.  (C.  Paca)  is  the  common  species.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
3  feet,  and  is  of  a  blackUh  brown  colour,  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal tows  of  while  spots.  The  P.  destroys  large  quantities  of 
sugar  canes  in  the  W.  Indian  islands.  It  swims  with  great  ease, 
and  Hves  in  burrows.  The  flesb  is  highly  cbteemed  by  the 
Indians. 

Facay'  is  a  name  given  to  Pnarpii  duicii,  a  small  thorny  tree 
of  Peru  and  other  dry  regions  of  S.  America.  The  white  succu- 
lent matter  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded  is  used  as  food,  and 
the  pods  serve  for  feeding  cattle.     SeeMESQurr  and  Miuos^ 

Faoe  (Lat.  pasms,  Fr.  fas)  is  vaguely  used  lo  denote  a  sttide 
in  walking.  The  Romans  denned  it  as  Ihe  distance  between  the 
raising  ol^one  foot  to  Ihe  setting  down  of  Ihe  same  again  (see 
Mile)  ;  and  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  old  so-called 
Ceemdrical  P.  The  word  has  received  a  definite  meaning  only 
n  military  marching,  when  it  is  understood  to  be  the  distance 
between  the  two  feet  from  heel  to  heel.  In  slow  marching  lime 
Its  length  is  30  inches  ;  in  double  time,  36  inches. 

Facbo'inluB,  an  Egyptian  monk  of  the  4th  c,  is  known  as 
the  founder  of  the  Cixnobites  {q.  v.),  or  of  the  cloister  life,  A 
soldier  in  his  youth,  P.,  when  converted  lo  Christianity,  became 
a  monk  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Disciples  flocked  to  him  to 
perfect  themselves  in  asceticism,  and  he  established  (about  340) 
a  residence  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in  the  Nile,  where  they 
night  dwell  together  (Gr.  koinobion),  distinguished  from  the 
Laura  or  association  of  separate  dwellings  of  the  Anchorites 
(q.  v.)  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules ;  strict  obedience  to 
himself  as  president  ot  Father  {abbas)  being  one  oC  the  chief 
The  details  of  his  '  rule  '  he  left  at  his  death  (348)  in  Precepla, 
fudicia,  et  manila,  translated  by  St.  Jerome. 


quadniDeds  which  have  thick  skins  ;~-«^.,  the  elephant,  Ami- 
eeros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  and  pig.  In  modem  clisij6u- 
tions  of  Mammalia  this  oidei  is  entirely  abandoned,  ils  mem- 
bers being  distributed  among  other  groups,  and  mate  in  ucoiJ- 
aoce  with  scienti&c  arrangement  and  natural  affinities.  Thai 
the  majority  of  P.  are  grouped  together  in  the  order  L'ngiiktd 
(q.  v.),  or  that  of  the  '  hoofed '  quadnipcds.  Thedeph^toi 
been  placed  in  a  special  order — that  of  the  Preioiada  (q.  v.). 
The  luppopotamus  belongs  to  the  ArtiodactyU  (or  '  even-locd') 
group  of  Ungulala,  in  which  the  swine  also  is  included.  Tbc 
rhitioceros  is  an  'odd-toed'  or  Ama«iu()'&  Ungnkte,  and  so 

Facif  ic  O'cean,  the  watery  expanse  between  Asia,  the  Malif 
Archipelago,  Australasia,  and  America.     Its  length  from  N,  to 
S.  is  9200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  7°  H.  lot,  iboDi 
10,300  miles.    Its  area  is  80,000,000  sq.  miles,  equalUag  thu  of 
Ihe  other  four  Oceana  put  together,  and  occupying  two-ftftlu  r^ 
the  surface  of  the  globe.    On  the  American  side  the  P.  0-  ks 
few  inlets  or  island,  but  the  Asiatic  side  contains  the  Behii^ 
Okhotsk,  Japan,  Yellow,  and  China  Seas,  and  abounds  in  cant- 
less  islands,  which  stretch  eastward  for  two-thitds  of  Ihe  brevtib 
of  the  ocean.    The  Pacific  is  to  a  large  extent  ^rdled  by  to' 
canoes,  e.g.,  in  the  Andes  and  Central  America,  the  AIeuIiid 
and  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  New  Hebrides,  anil 
New  Zealand.    Many  of  the  islands  scattered  over  its  centre  irc 
also  mote  or  less  volcanic,  the  chief  active  volcano  m  them  bdii; 
that  of  Mauna  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,     Ur.  Dau  a  ol 
opinion  that  in  the  central  Pacific  there  has  been  a  sulaidaia   [ 
over  a  very  wide  area  to  a  depth  of  not  tee  than  9000  fed,  ud 
in  Ihe  Coral  Sea  (q.  v.]  of  30oo  teeL      In  Peru,  Aleuida    I 
Agassiz  found  indications  leading  him  lo  conclnde  that  the   1 
Pacific  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  extended  ihron^   | 
gaps  in  the  coast  range  and  formed  an  internal  sea,  which  stouJ   , 
at  a  height  of  at  least  2900  feet,  and  probably  much  bi^.         j 

The  drainage  into  the  Pacific  is  rematkablj  small  for  ihe  cl- 
ient of  its  coasf  line,  the  principal  riven  falling  into  il  beiof   1 
those  of  Siberia,  China,  and  Siam.     The  wataihed  of  Amcna   . 
being  very  near  the  W.  coast,  the  only  Utge  rivets  debondiiie 
into  the  P.  O.  ate  Ihe  Vakon  in  Alaska,  ihe  Frater  m  StrSi^ 
Columbia,  the  Oregon  a  little  farther  S.,  and  the  Rio  Colonio   ' 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mi£cll>n, 
the  P.  O.  is  not  very  different  from  other  oceans  in  n^ii  v 
storms.  Fearful  Typhoons  (q.  v.)  rage  in  the  Quna  Sea;  Uien 
is  an  annual  hurricane  season  in  the  tropioU  5-  Pacific;  umI 
heavy  westerly  winds  are  usual  between  New  Zealand  ud  S- 
America.  The  trade  winds  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  Atliolic, 
and  are  more  powerful  on  the  American  side,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  fiom  islands.  See  Trade  Wini^  and  Moksooms. 
A  satgaaso  sea,  smaller  than  that  of  the  Atlantic^  exists  m  yi'-)ff 
N.  lat.,  in  long,  135°  W.,  and  another  of  yd  smaller  liie  ibool 
600  miles  E.S.E,  of  New  Zeaknd.  With  respect  to  the  cnneou 
of  the  P.  O.  see  Currents,  Ocean. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Ckailenger  Expedition  bi" 
shown  that  the  depth  of  the  P.  O.  increases  slowly  from  S.  10 
N.,  the  mean  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  S.  Fadficud 
that  of  the  N.  Pacific  being  about  6000  feet.  Between  Tiiu^ 
and  Juan  Femandei  the  average  depth  was  found  lo  be  11,960 
feet,  between  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  15,600  feet,  and  belweffl 
Hawaii  and  Japan  17,148  feeL  According  to  Sir  C.  W. 
Thomson,  in  the  N.  Pacific  there  is  an  enormoBS  extent  <d  nw 
of  great  depth,  in  many  cases  going  below  lS,ooo  feet  Bt^ncii 
the  Caroline  and  L^rone  groups  a  sounding  of  37,45°  ^"^  *" 
obtained,  and  one  of  23,700  feet  off  Japan.     Notwith»tiiKi-"i 
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tltt  inoeasitig  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  temperature  rises  from 
the  S.  northwafds.  Still  in  the  N.  Pacific,  at  depths  of  from  300 
to  ittx)  fiuhoms,  the  temperature  is  generally  lower  than  that  of 
the  N.  Atlantic  at  the  same  depths.  Down  to  12,000  feet  the 
bottom  is  largely  composed  of  a  deposit  of  minute  shells,  called 

gohigerina  oote.  Below  that  depth  the  bottom  consists  of  reddi^- 
owaday,  silicate  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese  with 
alnouBs.  There  is  also  sradi  pumice  and  other  volcanic  matter 
Ijring  about  on  this  floor,  but  Tegetation  is  believed  to  be  im- 
possible, so  fiur  oat  of  reach  of  air  and  light. 

Reports  of  the  existence  of  the  P.  O.  first  reached  Europe 
throDgh  Columbus,  but  the  first  European  to  behold  it  was 
the  Spaniard  Balboa,  on  29th  September  1513.  In  1521  it  was 
fint  timvened  by  Magellan,  and  among  subsequent  navigators  of 
its  vatexs  the  moat  distinguished  names  are  those  of  Tasman, 
Dsfflpier,  Cook,  Anson,  the  two  BougainviUes,  La  Perouse, 
Vanconver,  and  Flinders. 

Pltemi,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer,  son  of  Luigi  P., 
thefudoos  bass  buffo-singer  of  Syracuse,  was  bom  nth  Feb- 

ni796,  studied  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  in  the  last 
ich  dttes  he  brought  out  the  first  of  his  90  operas,  Annetta 
e  Lmnda,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Viareggio,  near  Lucca.  Among 
his  best  operas  are  Sagh,  VUlHma  Giomo  di  Pompna,  and 
Medea,  He  was  deficient  in  originality,  imitating  alternately 
Rotsini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  P.  died  Decembor  6,  1867, 
\aimg  an  interesting  book  of  Memoirs, 

Fudn'ian  Ooxpiis'cleB,  the  name  applied  to  bodies  of  oval 
ihape^  which  occur  on  certain  of  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  sym- 
pttoetic  and  oerebro-spinal  nervous  systems.  Th^  are  well 
seen  m  the  mesenteiy,  and  have  been  named  after  Pacini,  who 
hsA  dcKribed  them.  Th^  appear  in  many  cases  to  receive  the 
terminations  of  nerves,  and  to  possess  this  relation  to  Uie  cuta- 
aeoos  or  superficial  nerves  of  tne  hands  and  feet,  while  they  are 
also  foQod  on  the  large  branches  of  the  sympathetic  plexus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  oMammai  aorta.  Each  Pacinian  cor- 
poide  is  attached  to  its  nerve  by  a  very  narrow  and  slender 
stalk.  Microscopically  investigated,  it  seems  to  consist  of  con- 
ccotiic  layers  of  a  very  fine  membrane,  between  the  intervening 
spices  of  which  layers  a  fluid  exists.  A  single  nerve-fibre  ma^ 
np  seen  to  pass  through  the  narrow  pedicle  or  stalk  of  the  Pao- 
nsn  corpuscle,  this  nerve-fibre  entering  a  central  cavity  in  the 
oc|pm,  and  finally  terminating  at  its  free  end  in  a  dilatation  or 
colargement  The  exact  functions  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle  are 
quite  undetermined. 

FlMkfottS^,  or  Tntenag,  a  Chinese  alloy  essentially  the 
ssme  as  that  anown  in  Great  Britain  as  German  or  nickel  silver, 
ointaining  copper  %  parts,  zinc  6),  and  nickel  3.  Althou^^ 
thb  ooBpound  has  come  into  use  in  Europe  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  it  has  been  known  and  used  in  China 
uoB  a  very  remote  period. 

Pukliono,  the  name  applied  to  a  breed  of  horses  formerly 
employed  in  England  and  in  other  countries  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods,  which  were  contained  in  bundles  or  panniers  'dung 
acroa  the  back  of  the  animai  The  P.  was  short-legged  and 
stoutly  made^  and  was  famed  for  its  powers  of  endurance. 

PMOtt'^-ITTa,  the  Brazilian  name  for  the  fruit  of  Phioma 
itfsifmi,  a  beautiful  tree  of  that  country.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
tweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds  have  an  almond-like  flavour. 
The  wood  of  the  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  Gamboge  family,  is 
Toy  hard. 

PlMtolns  (mod.  Sarabai)y  a  small  river  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minoc,  which,  rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus 
[Bos^Da^k)^  flows  northwards  past  Sardis  and  joins  the  Hermus 
{Kedus).  Its  golden  sands,  famed  by  the  classic  poet%  had 
ceased  to  be  productive  in  Strabo's  time. 


Pfec'tiiin  do  Quo'ta  Li'tis  is  an  agreement  between  the 
ooonsel  or  agent,  and  client,  for  sharing  the  subject  of  an  action. 
Soch  an  agreement  was  void  by  Roman  law,  as  it  is  by  the  law  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.    In  England,  see  Champerty. 

Pao'tnm  nU'citum,  a  term  of  Roman  law  (adopted  into 
Scotch  law)  denoting  an  ill^l  contract — the  general  iiile  being 
that  00  action  can  lie  for  fulfflment  of  a  contract  contrarv  to  law ; 
bat  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  between  a  case  in  which  there 
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is  turpitude  on  both  sides,  and  a  case  in  which  turpitude  attaches 
to  only  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  former  there  can  be  no  action 
for  restitution.  In  the  latter,  the  consideration  given  ob  iurpem 
causam  must  be  restored  whether  the  counterpart  of  the  bargain 
has  been  performed  or  not. 

Paou'vius,  ICarcns,  a  Roman  dramatist,  the  nephew  of 
Ennius  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Brundusium  about  220  B.C.,  lived 
at  Rome,  where  he  earned  his  bread  as  a  painter  and  actor,  and 
died  at  Tarentum,  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  nmety.  His 
dramas,  modelled  on  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  less 
slavishly  than  was  the  case  with  his  predecessors,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  the  later  Romans. 
The  fragments  still  extant  have  been  collected  by  Ribbeck  in  his 
TYtngkorum  LoHnorum  ReUquue  (Leips.  1852}. 

Padaag^,  the  capital  of  the  W.  Coast  Residency  in  Dutch 
Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  lat.  I*  S.  It  b  a  free  port,  and  has  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  various  government 
buildings.  The  dimate,  althougn  very  hot^  is  comparatively 
healthy,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in  coflee,  not 
only  with  Java  but  directly  with  Europe.  The  part  of  the  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  inhabited  almost  solely  hj  Malays, 
who  live  in  bamboo  huts ;  that  on  the  more  elevated  right  bank 
is  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Europeans  and  Chinese, 
living  in  substential  houses  of  wood  and  stone.  Pop.  25,00a — 
The  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  P.,  together  with  Singkel  and 
Tapanoeli,  form  tne  Residency  of  the  W.  Coast,  and  include 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  the  tropical 
zone.  Only  the  low  and  marshy  coast  lands  are  oppressively  hot 
and  unhealthy ;  the  slopes  of  the  high  volcanic  mountains  which 
intersect  the  districts  have  a  delightful  climate,  and  produce 
abundance  of  coffee,  pepper,  indigo^  rice,  cassia,  ratans,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  caoutchouc.  In  Upper  P.  are  the  most  extensive 
coffee  plantations.  Throughout  the  Residency  there  is  also  a 
considerable  yield  of  gold,  quicksilver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
diamonds.  The  Dutch  established  their  settlement  at  P.,  the 
first  in  Sumatra,  in  i66a    See  Sumatra. 

Paddla^  a  spoon-shaped  wooden  instrument  for  propelling 
boats  or  canoes,  still  in  use  among  savage  nations,  but  among 
civilised  peoples  superseded  almost  entirely  by  the  oar.  The 
paddler  sits  or  stands  with  his  face  looking  forwards,  and  if  he 
IS  alone  in  his  canoe  propels  it  by  dipping  the  P.  alternately  on 
either  side.  This  is  the  one  advantage  which  the  P.  possesses 
over  the  oar,  in  using  which  the  rower  must  necessarily  sit  look- 
ing baclnvards ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  is  appreciable  only 
in  threading  narrow  and  winding  streams,  since  in  propulsive 
power  the  oar  is  infinitely  superior. 

Paddles  or  Paddle-wheels  are  a  modification  of  the  ancient  P., 
suitable  for  being  driven  by  machineiy.  A  number  of  paddles 
are,  so  to  speak,  fitted  together  radially  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
which  is  made  to  revolve  so  that  the  blades  are  successively  im- 
mersed in  the  water;  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  upon 
them  the  vessel  is  propelled.  These  blades  are  simply  flat 
bcwrds,  and  are  technically  called  i&ia/lr.  Most  power  is  of  course 
gained  when  the  floats  aU  pass  through  the  water  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure — i/.,  when  they  are  vertical 
This  evidently  is  not  possible  if  the  floats  are  fixed  rigidly  to  the 
radii  of  the  wheel.  The  featAering  paddle-wheel  of  Ehjah  Gallo- 
way, patented  in  1829,  remedies  this  drawback  by  adjusting 
movable  floats  mechanically,  so  that  they  are  kept  in  position 
as  long  as  they  are  in  the  water.  The  liability  to  derangement 
of  this  adjustment,  however,  prevents  its  use  in  sea-goinff 
steamers,  which  are  usually  provided  with  the  ordinary  radiu 
wheel  with  fixed  floats.  By  making  the  wheel  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  settins  the  axis  of  the  wheel  as  high  as  possible 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  floats  may  be  made  to  enter 
the  water  nearly  vertically,  and  deviate  but  little  from  the  trac 
vertical  position  during  its  passage  through  the  water.  The 
lowest  float  should  always  be  fully  covered  b^  water.  Though 
of  ancient  date,  paddle-wheels  were  not  effectively  used  till  the 
introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.    See  Steam  Navi« 

CATION. 

Paddleilflh  (S/aimlana  or  Pbiyodon  SpaiaUa\  a  peculiar 
species  of  Ganoid  &hes,  belonging  to  the  Stnriomd^  or  sturgeon 
family.  The  snout  is  long  and  flattened,  while  the  body  b 
smooth  and  destitute  of  the  hard  bony  plates  and  scales  so  typi* 
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cal  of  otlier  members  of  the  sturgeon  family.    The  P.  inhabits 
several  N.  American  rivers. 

Padd'y,  a  word  of  Malayan  origin,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted  by  Europeans  in  India  for  rice  in  the  husk, 
whether  growing  or  cut,  before  threshing.  The  native  name  is 
dhan.  1  he  proportion  of  *  paddy '  to  husked  rice  is  about  as  7 
to  10,  estimated  by  weight. 

Padell'a  (It.  '  a  fr}'ing-pan ')  is  an  earthenware  dish,  like  a 
broad  flat  flower-pot  without  any  hole  in  the  bottom,  filled  with 
fat,  and  having  a  stout  wick  in  the  centre.  The  apparatus 
when  lighted  forms  a  very  effective  means  of  illuminating  public 
buildings,  arches,  and  open  spaces. 

Pa'derbom,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  at 
the  source  of  the  Pader  (whence  its  name),  an  affluent  of  the 
Lippe,  19^  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Lippstadt  by  rail.  It  has  one 
Evangelical  and  four  Catholic  churches,  among  which  are  the 
Cathedral  (iith-i3th  centuries),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with 
two  beautiful  portals,  and  the  silver  sarcophagus  of  St.  Liborius 
(1627).  P.  is  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop — at  present  (1878) 
suspended  by  the  German  Government — and  has  a  Catholic 
priests'  college,  which  from  1592  to  1819  was  a  University, 
several  cloisters  for  nuns  and  monks,  and  a  Catholic  and  Jewish 
orphanage.  There  is  an  important  wool-market.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  town  are  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
tobacco,  wax-cloth,  starch,  and  flour.  Pop.  (1875)  13,728. 
P.  was  founded  by  Karl  the  Great,  who  held  a  diet  here  in  777. 
The  bishopric  of  P.,  founded  in  795,  was  the  first  in  Saxony, 
and  reached  its  greatest  importance  under  Meinwerk  (1009-35). 
Under  the  prince-bishop  Theodor  of  Furstenberg  (1585-1618), 
it  rejected  Lutheranism,  which  it  had  previously  embraced.  Its 
territory,  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  1802,  after  being  part  of  West- 
phalia from  1807-13,  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1815.  See 
Bessen,  Gesckichte  des  Bisthums  P.  (2  vols.  Paderb.  1820),  and 
Giefers,  Die  Anfange  des  Bisthums  P.  (Paderb.  i860). 

Pad'iham,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Calder,  9  miles  N.E.  of  Blackburn,  near  the  Rose  Grove 
station  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  It  has  an  old 
parish  church,  a  modem  church  (1866)  with  a  tower  96  feet 
high,  and  several  large  cotton  factories.  There  are  extensive 
stone-quarries  and  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  (1871)  6675. 

Padill'a,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  noble,  sprung  from  an  illus- 
trious Toledan  family,  headed  the  rebellion  against  Charles  V. 
which  originated  in  Toledo,  and  which  soon  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  of  Castile.  Appointed  in  1518  commander  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Saragossa,  P.  soon  afterwards  accepted  the 
chief  command  of  the  rebel  army.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Segovia,  Tordesillas,  and  Valladolid,  but  was  completely  routed 
in  the  battle  of  Villalos,  23d  April  152 1.  After  a  heroic  resist- 
ance he  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  next  day. 
P.  and  his  noble-hearted  wife,  Dona  Maria  de  Pacheco,  who 
defended  Toledo  for  some  time  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
then  escaped  to  Portugal,  have  always  been  most  popular  figures 
in  Spanish  history,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  dramas 
and  poems. — ^P.  is  also  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  the  elder 
of  whom,  known  as  El  Carhijano  (*The  Carthusian*),  bom  at 
Seville  in  1468,  died  15 18,  is  notable  as  the  first  imitator  of 
Dante.  His  poem,  Los  doce  Triunfos  de  los  doce  Apostoles,  was 
republished  in  London  as  late  as  1843.  The  younger  P.,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Cervantes,  died  in  1599.  He  wrote 
popular  poems  in  all  styles.  His  chief  collections  are  EglogaSy 
SonetoSf  6j^c.  (Sev.  1582),  Tesoro  de  varias  Poesias  (Madr.  15S0 
and  1587),  and  Romanccro  i^TU'dx,  1583). 

Pad'ishah  (Pers.  pAd,  *  protector  ; '  cf,  Sansk./a//, '  master ; ' 
and  shah^ '  king '),  one  of  the  titles  bome  by  the  supreme  ruler 
among  the  Persians  and  Turks  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the 
Divan,  was  originally  accorded  only  to  the  kings  of  France,  but 
during  the  last  century  has  been  extended  to  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  even  to  the  heads  of  secondary  powers. 

Pad'iia  (Ital.  PadSva,  Lat.  Patavium\  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  21  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Venice,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bacchig- 
lione,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Venice  and  Verona  Railway.  The 
town  is  widely  built,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  fortified  also 
with  ditches  and  bastions,  and  is  about  6  miles  in  circumfer- 
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ence.  The  streets  are  interspersed  with  gardens,  but  are 
mostly  narrow,  presenting  an  antique  appearance,  and  con* 
taining  hne  buildings,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissince. 
The  largest  square  and  promenade  is  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (formerly  Prato  della  Valle),  of  elliptic  form,  with 
fountains  and  seventy-four  statues  of  *  auditores  PaUanni^  ox  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  studied  in  P.  These  are  arranged  in 
a  double  row,  and  commemorate  among  others  Stephen  Bathori, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  John  Sobieski,  and  Galilea  In  the 
S.  E.  is  the  church  of  San  Giustina,  a  noble  edifice  with  a  fine 
interior,  completed  in  1549.  It  has  eight  cupolas  1 74  feet  high ; 
the  nave  is  364  feet  long  by  98  broad,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
paintings,  among  which  is  the  *  Martyrdom  of  St  Justina,'  by 
Paolo  Veronese.  The  church  of  San  Antonio,  commonly  known 
as  '  II  Santo '  was  begun  in  1256,  the  principal  part  completed 
in  1307,  the  remainder  with  the  seven  domes  in  1475,  and  the 
whole  restored  after  a  fire  in  1749.  It  is  larger  than  that  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  being  300  feet  long,  147  feet  wide  across  the 
transepts,  and  123  feet  high  in  the  centre.  It  contains  many 
fine  paintings.  Adjoining  is  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  an  oratory 
adorned  with  seventeen  frescoes  by  Titian  and  his  pupils.  To 
the  right  of  San  Antonio  is  the  Museo  Civico,  with  a  library  and 
a  collection  of  coins,  bronzes,  and  terra-cottas,  and  having  in 
front  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  by  Donatello, 
1443.  Other  buildings  are  the  Eremitani,  an  Augustinian  church 
of  the  13th  c,  restorwl  of  late.  It  contains  celebrated  frescoes, 
the  chief  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  church,  is  the  chapel  Madonna  dell'  Arena,  erected 
in  1303,  and  adomed  with  frescoes  by  Giotto  in  1304.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  church  of  I  Carmini,  before  which  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  Petrarch,  erected  by  the  town  on  the  18th  June  1874,  the 
500th  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  now 
the  Municipio,  erected  in  the  nth  c.,  and  remodelled  in  1420, 
is  celebrated  for  its  great  hall  with  vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  273 
feet  long  by  90  feet  broad,  and  78  feet  higK  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  hall  unsupported  by  pillars  in  the  world.  The  University 
of  P.,  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1263,  was  celebrated  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  possesses  a  library  of  120,000  volumes, 
a  botanic  garden — ^the  oldest  in  Europe — and  an  observatory, 
with  a  tower  138  feet  high.  In  1874-75  it  had  52  professors 
and  121 7  students.  The  manufactures  of  P.  are  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  silk  doth,  leather,  and  catgut,  but  there  is 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  com.  Pop.  (1874) 
44,607. 

P.  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Italy.  Roman  legend  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  the  Trojan  chief  Aiitenor,  but  it  first  becomes 
historical  after  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Under  tbe 
Roman  Empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  of  N.  Italy,  and 
only  yielded  to  Rome  in  the  number  of  equites  it  returned  to  the 
census.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy.  Destroyed 
by  Attila  in  452,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  again  destroyed  by  tbe 
Lombards,  it  was,  during  a  part  of  the  13th  c.,  a  possession  of 
the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  but  it  afterwards  remained  a  free  state,  until 
it  became  subject  to  the  Carrara  family  in  13 18.  P.  passed 
(1403)  under  the  power  of  Venice,  together  with  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Austria,  was  taken  by  Napoleon  1805,  restored 
1 814,  and  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1S66.  la 
the  history  of  art  P.  is  of  importance.  It  gave  its  name  to  tie 
school  founded  by  Squarcione  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  c. 
The  greatest  Paduan  master  was  Andrea  Mantegna  (q.  v.)  See 
Annali  della  Cilia  di  P.,  by  Gennari  (3  vols.  Bassano^  1804^* 

Padu'cah,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States,  on  theOluo 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  a  county  court-hoose, 
fifteen  churches,  several  mills,  factories,  and  tobacco  houses,  tm 
daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  A  large  transit  trade  u 
carried  on.     Pop.  (1870)  6866.  ' 

Ped'an  (from  id  Paian,  the  burden  of  the  chorus),  the  Ctetk.  I 
choral  song  addressed  to  Apollo  before  a  battle  or  after  a  nc- 
tory. 

Psedo-Baptisxn.    See  Baptism,  Infant. 

PeB'ony  or  Peony  {Paonia)  is  an  extensive  genus  of  sho^ 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacea,  among  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  introrse  anthers,  a  calyx  of  five  per- 
sistent sepals,  five  or  more  petals,  stamens  rising  firoma  glan<i°'^ 
disc,  and  fruit  of  from  two  to  five  many-seeded  follidcs  bwstini 
inwards.     The  species,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  strong-roo'w 
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bolMoeoiis  perennkls,  and  are  natiyes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  - 
W.  America.  The  common  P.  {P,  officinalis)^  an  old-fashioned 
gazden  favourite  with  laxge  single  or  double  blood-red  flowers, 
is  a  familiar  representative,  as  is  also  the  white  P.  (P.  aldi/blia), 
a  native  of  northern  Asia.  The  roots  of  this  are  sometimes 
boiled  and  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of  Siberia. 
P.  fragrans^  from  CHiina,  has  large  scented  double  red  flowers. 
P,  cpraHma^  with  large  crimson  flowers,  has  been  established  on 
Steep  Holmes  Island,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  for  150  T^urs, 
but  was  originally  introduced.  The  tree  P.  {P,  moutiui)  is  a 
shrob  that  m  China  attains  a  height  of  10  feet,  bearing  hand- 
soioe  purple  flowers,  for  which  reason  it  is  a  garden  favourite 
in  that  country  and  Japan.  In  1789  it  was  imported  into 
European  culture,  ana  horticulturists  have  obtained  a  range  of 
Tirious  colours — ^white,  pink,  and  purple.  Mtmtan  is  its  ver- 
nacular name,  meaning  'king  of  flowers '  Formerly  medicinal 
properties  were  ascribe»  to  plants  of  this  genus,  the  name  P,  being 
taken  from  Pai5n,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  medicine. 

Piaar,  Ferdinando,  an  Italian  composer,  was  borti  at  Parma, 
1st  June  1 771.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  produced  the  opera  of 
Cira  at  Venice,  where  he  completed  his  musical  education.  In 
1801  be  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  Dresden,  where  he  composed  several  operas — Leonora^  Co* 
nuUa,  1  Fuantscitif  &c. — which  were  performed  with  brilliant 
success.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  became  conductor  of  the 
chamber  music  and  composer  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris.  In 
iSio  he  produced  his  chef  tTcmvret  Agnese,  For  three  years 
(1823-^)  he  was  director  of  the  Italian  opem  in  the  French 
capital     P.  died  3d  May  1839. 

Paetrtiuii  (Gr.  Pasddonia),  an  ancient  seaport  of  Lucania,  in 
sottthem  Italv,  on  the  Salso,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salerno,  con- 
tains^ with  the  exception  of  Athena,  the  finest  specimens  of 
Greek  ardhitecture  in  the  world.  Within  its  cydopean  walls, 
3  miles  in  circumference,  are  a  temple  of  Neptune  (63  yards 
loDg  by  28  wide,  with  thirty-six  columns  7)  feet  in  diameter),  a 
so-called  basilica  (59  yards  by  26I,  with  fifty  columns  6}  feet  in 
diameter),  and  a  temple  of  Ceres  (35  yards  by  15,  with  thirty- 
four  columns  5  feet  in  diameter).  Another  temple,  a  theatre, 
sad  an  amphitheatre  are  probably  of  Roman  date.  No  traces 
now  exist  of  the  famous  rose  gardens.  P.  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  by  Greek  colonists  from  Sybaris  about 
600  B.C.  It  came  into  the  hands  of,  the  Lucanians  in  the  4th, 
sad  of  the  Romans  in  the  3rd  c:  B.c,  and  in  871  a.d.  was  sacked 
by  the  Saracens,  and  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  temples, 
stripped  of  their  marble  bv  Robert  Guiscard,  have  been  descnbed 
by  Swinburne  (1779),  WiUdns  (1807),  and  De  la  Gardette  (1790 ; 
newed.  1S40). 

Pagaxd'ni,  Kio'olo,  the  most  wonderful  of  violinists,  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  February  1784.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  re- 
cdved  leawns  from  Costa  in  his  native  city,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  taken  to  Rolla,  a  celebrated  master  at  Parma,  who 
dedared  he  could  teach  him  nothing.  He  studied  counterpoint, 
however,  wider  Geratti,  after  which  he  cave  concerts  in  the  N. 
of  Itahf  with  immense  applause.  Till  his  forty-third  year  he 
performed  only  in  his  native  country,  but  firom  1827  to  1834  he 
made  brilliant  appearances  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  not  only  dazsling  and  fascinating;  the  public  by  his 
marrellous  single  string  pmormances  and  similar  ieats,  but  strik- 
ing such  maestroB  as  Kossini  and  Meyerbeer  with  positive 
wonder.  P.  acquired  a  vast  fortune.  He  was  author  or  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  instrumental  pieces,  induding  twenty-four 
▼ioUn  caprices  and  twelve  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  guitar.  He 
died  May  27,  184a  See  P*'s  Leben  und  Trnbm^  by  Professor 
Schottky  (Prague,  1830).  An  elabomte  analysis  of  his  stvle  of  play- 
ing will  be  fomid  in  Fetis'  BiographU  UnivenelU  des  Musidms, 

Plft'saninii,  or  Heath'aninn,  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
old  po^rthdstic  rdigions  which  were  superseded  by  Christianitv. 
The  name  arose  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  the  old 
religion  was  lingering  among  the  pagans  (Lat.  pagani,  Gr. 
fagangi^ '  oountiy-people ')  in  the  remote  r^ons^  after  the  towns 
bald  been  ChristiamsecL  The  first  use  of  pagani  in  the  religious 
sense  occurs  in  Tertullian.  The  name  *healhens '  had  a  smiilar 
origin.  literally  it  means  '  the  dwellers  on  the  heaths  * — f'.r., 
the  rude,  wild,  and  ignorant  part  of  a  nation,  those  who  lived 
far  away  from  towna^  and  who  therefore  clung  most  tenadously 
to  their  ancient  and  hereditary  beliefr. 
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Pag^  (Fr. page;  Ital.  paggio ;  Low  Lat.  pagiiu  ;  derivation 
uncertain,  but  supposed  by  some  to  come  from  Gr.  pais,  paidos, 
a  '  boy '),  a  youth  employed  in  the  service  of  a  prince  or  noble. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Agea  he  was  little  more  than  the 
slave  of  a  great  lord,  and  could  be  exchanged  at  the  will  of  his 
master  like  a  horse  or  a  hound.  But  gradually  his  position  im- 
proved. When  the  sons  of  the  smaller  nobility,  for  the  sake  of  a 
knightly  education,  entered  the  households  of  the  great  barons, 
they  were  appointed  to  minor  posts  of  honour  which  marked 
them  off  quite  distinctly  from  low-bom  menials.  But  it  was  in 
Spain  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  that  the  system  of 
Court-attenAnce  received  its  most  elaborate  devdopment,  and 

Sages  underwent  the  most  minute  instruction  in  their  ceremonial 
uties.  So  long  as  the  feudal  system  lasted,  with  its  fixed  dis- 
tinctions of  classes,  the  disdpline  that  a  page  underwent,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  grade  of  squire,  which  in  turn  led  the 
way  to  knighthood,  pave  a  reality  to  the  office.  Now,  however, 
in  the  altered  conditions  of  society,  it  is  very  nearly  a  sham,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  race  of  pages  who  still  feebly  grace 
royal  and  eodesiastical  Courts  will  erelong  become  extinct 

Pa'gia^  TMTilchiiia*  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  pasdng 
ledgers,  or  for  numbtting  railway  tickets,  cheque-books,  &c., 
with  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers,  hence  also  known  by  the 
name  of  numbering  madiine.  There  are  several  kinds  of'^such 
machines,  which  are  adopted  for  workixig  either  by  hand  or 
power.  The  construction  m  common  use  is  that  several  wheels 
or  rowd-formed  drdes  have  engraved  on  their  drcumferences 
the  numerals  firom  o  to  9.  The  number  of  the  wheels  depends 
upon  the  range  of  the  required  notation,  thus  six  discs  may 
number  from  i  to  999,999.  The  wheels  usually  revolve  on  one 
axle,  and  by  the  action  of  a  lever  the  units  whed  is  advanced 
step  by  step  till  it  reaches  the  figure  9,  when  a  catch  or  a  spring 
causes  the  iens  whed  to  move  forward  one  step,  at  which  it  re- 
mains stationary  till  the  units  whed,  in  completing  another  re- 
volution, again  sets  it  forward  another  stage.  In  like  manner 
the  tens  whed  acts  on  the  kstssdreds  wheel,  and  so  on  through 
the  others.  Some  machines  print  the  first  number  with  a 
series  of  non-expressive  cjrpheis  before  it,  but  in  improved 
madiines  the  wneels  bearing  those  cvphers  are  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  gear.    A  P.  M.  is  sdf-ixuung, 


„ audit  ma^  be  de- 
signed to  print  dtemate  numbers  or  any  other  combination. 

Pa'go,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Austrian  crown-land  of 
Dalmatia,  lies  3  miles  off  the  coast  of  Croatia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  channd  of  Morlacca.  Length,  37  miles ; 
area,  no  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  rockjr  and  elevated,  rising 
as  high  as  086  feet  Vine-growing,  fishing,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  are  the  chief  mdustries.    Pop.  (1870)  5152. 

Pago'da,  the  name  applied  by  European  nations  to  the  Hindu 
temples  in  S.  India,  and  also  to  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
7s.  od.,  which  was  formerly  coined  at  the  Madras  mint,  with  the 
device  of  a  temple  on  one  face.  The  Hindu  name  for  the  coin 
was  tfaraka,  from  the  boar  of  Vishnu ;  the  Mahommedan  name 
was  Jkun,  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it 
was  apparently  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  In  ordinary 
usage  a  P.  is  understood  to  have  the  shape  of  a  square  tower, 
highly  ornamented,  diminishing  upwards  by  eacn  successive 
storev.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  as  much  as  200  feet  high, 
and  form  wdl-lmown  landmarks  to  sailors.  Among  the  most 
cdebrated  are  those  at  Juggemath  (q.  v.)  in  Orissa,  at  Trichino- 
poly,  and  in  the  island  of  Rameswaiam  in  Palk's  Straits. 

Pasxi'ms,  a  well-known  genus  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  repre- 
sented by  the  P.  Bemhardus  and  by  other  spedes  of  the 
'  Hermit-Crab '  (q.  v.). 

Pahax'iat,  an  aboriginal  tribe  in  British  India,  inhabiting 
the  hills  of  Rajmdial,  overlooking  the  Ganges,  in  the  Bennl  dis- 
trict of  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  number  about  yo^ooa  £thno- 
logically  they  are  important,  as  their  language  proves  them  to  be 
the  most  northeriy  colony  of  the  Dravidian  races,  whose  home 
is  in  S.  India.  See  Colonel  Dalton's  Ikscriptive  Etkmhgy  of 
BrngaiiCtlcxLiULt  1872). 

Pain  is  an  uneasv  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  var^nng  in  in- 
tensity, and  generally  proceeding  from  pressure,  tension,  spasm, 
or  any  derangement  of  function  of  the  nerves  of  tenation.  P. 
is  an  important,  though  not  an  invariable  symptom  of  disease ; 
for  many  disease  processes  are  absolutely  pafnicis.    P.  of  the 
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most  intense  description  may  be  present  apart  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  even  the  r.  of  inflammation  vari^  very  considerably, 
as  inflammation  of  the  largest  and  the  most  vital  organs  may  be 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  P.,  while  in  that  of  some  of  the 
smallest  the  P.  may  be  intolerable.  Much  depends  on  the  ex- 
tensibility of  the  inflamed  part,  but  much  more  on  the  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  organ ;  while,  in  some  cases,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  physical  cause  of  P.,  the  most  severe  P. 
being  experienced  in  conditions  of  the  body  which  are  compatible 
with  perfect  health.  P.,  however,  is  an  important  s3rmptom  of 
disease  in  general,  and  of  inflammation  in  particular ;  and  the 
persistence  of  P.  in  any  given  part,  in  conjunction  with  dis- 
order of  the  general  system,  indicates  disease.  P.  in  a  part  does 
not  necessarUy  imply  disease  in  that  part — <.^.,  P.  in  the  right 
shoulder  may  indicate  disease  of  the  liver  ;  or  P.  in  the  knee, 
disease  in  the  hip-joint.  There  are  great  diflerences  in  indivi- 
duals as  regards  sensitivity,  depending  upon  idios3rncrasy,  and 
6uch  peculiarities  mark  individuals  of  every  tribe  and  race.  There 
are  also  times  during  which  individuals  are  more  susceptible  to 
painful  impressions  than  at  other  times. 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  political  writer  and  agitator  celebrated 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
was  born  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  England,  29th  January  1737. 
His  father  was  a  quaker,  to  whose  trade  of  stay-making  P.  was 
brought  up.  In  1759  he  settled  as  a  stay-maker  at  Sandwich, 
and  married ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  later,  he 
gave  up  his  trade  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Customs.  In 
1 77 1  he  married  a  second  time  and  entered  a  tobacco  ware- 
house, but  having  aroused  the  dislike  of  his  employers  he  was 
dismissed,  became  bankrupt  in  1774,  separated  from  his  wife 
by  mutual  consent,  and  after  obtaining  letters  of  reconmienda- 
tion  from  Franklin,  at  that  time  the  commissioner  in  London 
from  the  American  colonies,  set  sail  for  the  New  World.  P. 
resided  at  first  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  contributed  articles 
to  the  PJdladelphia  Magazine,  He  took  a  lively  part  in  the 
quarrel  with  England,  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet  Common  Sense^  in  which  he  urged  the  colonists  to 
strike  for  their  independence.  The  pamphlet  had  an  enormous 
sale,  and  a  powerful  effect.  During  the  rest  of  his  career,  P. 
adDpted '  Common  Sense '  as  his  favourite  nom  deplume.  In  1 777 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  office  which,  however,  he  retained  only  two 
years.  In  1 781  he  accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  to  France  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  success  by  a  grant  of 
$3000  from  the  Congress  and  the  estate  of  New  Rochelle  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  revisited  France  in  1787,  and  in 
1790  published  in  England  his  Rights  of  Man,  an  able  reply  to 
Burke's  He/lections  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  work  gained 
him  great  popularity  in  France,  and  led  to  his  being  created  a 
French  citizen  and  elected  Member  of  Convention  for  Calais  in 
1792.  Having  in  this  capacity  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
King,  advocating  his  banishment  to  America,  he  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Robespierre  party,  where  he  lay  for  ten  months. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  Age  of 
Reason,  a  coarsely  deistical  pamphlet,  which  estranged  many  of 
his  friends.  In  1802  P.  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died  at 
New  York,  8th  June  1809,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  grounds. 
In  1 819  his  bones  were  conveyed  to  England  by  William 
Cobbett,  and  in  1839  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  empty 
tomb  at  New  Rochelle  by  some  friends.  Biographies  of  F.  have 
been  written  by  Chalmers,  Cobbett,  Cheatham,  Rickman,  Sher- 
win,  and  Vale.  In  1856  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  J.  P.  Mendum,  Boston,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  his  political  writings  was  issued  in  1875  ^J  Truelove,  in  one 
volume. 

Pains  and  Pen'alties,  Bill  of,  is  a  bill  before  Parliament 
to  inflict  punishment  on  any  one  beyond  the  power  of  the  law 
then  in  force.  See  under  Bill — Bill  of  Attainder,  and  B,  of  P, 
and  P, 

Paint'ed  I«a'dy  {Cynthia  Cardui)^  a  well-known  species  of 
Lepidoptera  (q.  v.),  or  Butterflies  (q.  v.),  common  in  the  S.  parts 
of  Britain  in  summer. 

Faint'ing,  the  art  of  representing  scenes,  objects,  figures,  and 
incidents,  real  or  imaginary,  by  the  use  of  colours  on  flat  or 
curved  surfaces.  As  a  vehicle  of  human  expression,  P.  takes 
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high  rank  among  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  known  to  have  mmis- 
tered  greatly  to  Uie  instruction  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  age 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  Of  the  origin  of  the  art  it  is 
vain  to  speak,  but  it  is  probably  as  old  as  language  itself, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  written  language, 
for  before  the  invention  of  letters  the  historic  records  of  the 
earliest  civilised  nations  consisted  of  painted  representations 
of  scenes  and  animals,  of  heroes  and  heroic  actions.  (See  also 
Egypt,  Hieroglyphics,  Pyramids.)  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Giotto  (q.  v.)  began  his  artistic  career  by  sketching 
with  a  piece  of  slate  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  pictorial  art 
on  the  ground  of  the  scarcity  or  the  necessarily  rare  and  com- 
plicated character  of  the  materials  required  for  its  practice.  Yet 
though  of  such  ancient  origin,  and  cultivable,  within  limits  at 
least,  with  materials  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  development  of  the 
art  of  P.  has  been  subject  at  firec^uent  intervals  to  periods  of 
vicissitude  and  decline.  The  artistic  genius  has  successively 
blazed  and  gone  out  in  darkness  in  Egypt,  Greece^  and  Italy, 
though  in  the  last  the  wonderful  revival  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  which  culminated  in  Michael  Angelo  (see  Buona- 
ROTTi),  Raphael,  and  Titian,  has  given  a  quickening  impulse  to 
European  art  which  is  felt  to  our  own  day.  And  P.  is  still 
strictly  a  European  art,  for  although  in  America  within  our  own 
time  a  school  of  art  has  spnmg  up,  which,  while  it  is  vigorous 
and  of  ample  promise,  yet  it  is  still  '  provincial,'  and  to  some 
extent  witnout  form  and  void.  Of  the  arts  of  India,  China, 
Persia,  and  Japan  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  as  they  are 
sculptural,  ana  architectural  or  decorative,  rather  than  pictorial 
But  formative  art  is  shared  in  by  the  most  primitive  nations;  even 
the  Elskimo  carve  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  and  even  draw 
and  paint  with  humour  and  expression,  though  their  designs 
manifest  a  scorn  for  perspective,  and  for  relative  proportion. 
See  Dr.  Rinks'  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  illustrated 
with  native  designs. 

Before  sketching  the  development  of  P.  in  the  diflerent 
countries  and  at  the  diflerent  epochs  at  which  it  flourished  dis- 
tinctively, it  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  technique  or 
mechanical  processes  of  the  art  of  P.,  and  to  glance  at  its  prind- 
psd  subdivisions  or  styles.  This  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
nere  be  noticed,  is  already  partially  treated  under  such  headings 
as  Chiaroscuro,  Colour,  Distemper,  Foreshortening, 
Fresco,  Genre,  Perspective,  &c  All  subjects  which  are 
either  in  themselves  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  are  dramatically 
effective  in  composition,  whether  in  themselves  pleasing  or 
otherwise,  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  arts.  P.  may  be  said 
to  concern  itself  chiefly  with  portraits,  historical  or  imagined 
incidents,  landscapes,  under  which  sea  pieces  may  be  cli^sed, 
and  still  life.  By  the  last  term  is  meant  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  game,  fruit,  flowers,  plate,  &c.  An  attempt  to  reviTe 
fresco  P.  in  a  modified  form  has  recently  been  made,  bat 
without  much  success.  This  silica  or  water-glass  P.,  the  best 
English  specimens  of  which  are  probably  the  '  Death  of  Nelson ' 
and  the  '  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo  * 
by  Maclise,  is  carried  on  more  successfully  in  Germany.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  two  great  kinds  of  P.  at  present  are  P.  in  oils 
and  in  water  colours. 

The  invention  of  oil-P.  is  stated  by  Van  Mander  to  have  been 
made  by  Jan  Van  Eyck  in  1410  (see  Eyck,  Van).  In  Che 
year  named  this  painter  was  onlv  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
subsequent  writers  prefer  to  attribute  the  invention  or  rather 
the  improvement  in  the  process  to  Eyck's  elder  brother  Hubert 
The  improvement  substantially  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  colouring  medium.  '  It  was,'  says  Womnm,  'Uteraliy 
varnish- P.  Oil- P.  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  neithsr 
a  mystery  nor  a  novelty  in  the  time  of  Hubert  Van  Eydc' 
Tutilo,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and 
himself  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  gold«worken  of 
his  time,  published  a  treatise  on  P.  '  giving  directions  for  P.  in 
oil,'  about  the  close  of  the  9th  c,  or  nearly  500  years  prior  to 
the  supposed  discovery  by  Van  Eyck,  Since  the  days  of  that 
famous  painter  many  vehicles  or  mediums  for  laying  on  coloor 
in  oil- P.  have  been  invented,  the  one  most  generally  used  being 
the  well-known  'megilp,'  a  compound  of  mastic,  varnish,  aod 
drying  (<>.,  boiled)  linseed  oil.  The  oil  painter's  implements 
are  his  colours  and  brushes;  he  rests  his  canvas,  which  is 
stretched  firmly  over  a  firame,  upon  the  easel,  and  he  oocasioo- 
ally  uses  a  maul-stick  to  steady  the  hand  that  wields  the  brash. 
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In  oil*P.y  it  is  customai^,  after  having  conceived  the  subject 
and  imi^jied  the  compontion,  to  sketch  in  the  design  in  pencU  or 
charcoal,  or  to  strike  ont  the  outline  at  once  with  a  brush,  using 
daric  colour.  The  heads,  draperies,  and  accessories  are  then 
pat  in,  and  the  whole  worked  up  to  completion.  The  main 
processes  are  pretty  well  settled  by  the  warrant  of  the  practice 
of  masters  in  all  ages.  In  matters  of  detail,  however,  the  painter 
follows  hn  own  inclination ;  and  a  bushel  of  hints  or  directions 
00  such  minor  matters  are  worthless  in  comparison  with  an  occa- 
oooal  visit  to  a  studio,  or  an  examination  of  unfinished  works. 
Of  mch  unfinished  works  in  which  we  see  the  technique  in  actual 
operation,  there  are  examples  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, in  tlie  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  lai^ro 
coUcctioos.  Of  two  examples  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
Kational  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  one  is  Wilkie's  '  John  Knox  dis- 
pensing the  Sacrament  at  Calder  House,'  in  which  only  a  few 
of  the  heads  and  indications  of  drapery  are  painted  in,  but  the 
whole  subject  is  carefully  and  delicately  sketched  in  pencil, 
which  seems  to  indicate  tmit  Wilkie  reframed  from  usine  colour 
till  his  design  was  fairly  completed.  The  other  unfinished  work, 
whkh  is  equally  indicative  of  the  painter's  method  of  working, 
is  John  PhilUp^s  'Spanish  Children  PUying  at  a  Bull  Fight.' 
Here  only  one  or  two  figures  are  at  all  complete,  while  the  re- 
maining figures,  with  the  sweeping  rows  of  seats  of  the  amphi- 
theatre forming  the  background,  are  merely  outlined  with  the 
brash  in  dark  brown,  showing  that  it  was  this  great  artist's 
method  to  paint  upon  a  rude  sketch  in  dark  colour. 

P.  in  water-colour  is  now  engaging  the  whole  attention  and 
talents  of  some  of  the  greatest  English  artists.  In  this  mode  of  P. 
paper  takes  the  place  of  canvas  in  oil- P.,  and  water  the  place  of  oil, 
while  the  mediums  and  vehicles  used  and  the  technical  process  of 
laying  on  the  colours  are  different  from  those  employed  in  oil-P. 
Gnm-arabic  is  the  vehicle  best  adapted  for  general  use  with 
witer*colonrs  &s  it  does  not  degrade  tne  more  delicate  pigments ; 
itinglass,  which  is  thick,  and  looks  like  the  '  megilp '  of  the  oil- 
painter,  is  also  much  used,  as  well  as  a  solution  of  borax  in  water 
and  gnm  txagacanth,  whidi  dries  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  tints 
to  be  repeatedly  laid  one  over  another  virithout  moving  or 
*  washing  up.'  The  white  and  the  yolk  of  eggs  are  also  em- 
ployed, the  former  to  make  the  colours  blend  more  evenly  on 
the  paper,  the  latter  for  the  opposite  purpose  of  'stopping 
out '  the  washes  of  colour  from  points  where  high  lights  are 
rapured,  but  which  the  wash  would  have  destroyed.  When  so 
osed  the  yolk  is  afterwards  scraped,  and  the  desired  light  reap- 
pears. The  rules  of  Chiaroscuro  (q.  v.)  and  composition  are 
the  sane  for  water-colour  as  for  oil-colour  work.  The  mode 
of  working  is  as  follows : — ^The  paper  damped  with  water  hav- 
ing been  very  carefully  stretched  on  a  drawing-board,  is  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  A  dear  outline  of  the  subject  is  then 
drawn  on  it,  without,  liowever,  any  extra  ^ngour  of  stroke  to 
indicate  light,  shade,  foliage,  &c.,  as  these  effects  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  brush  alone.  A  wash  of  wrarm  colour 
is  then  applied  over  the  whole  sur&oe.  After  being  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly,  the  paper  is  washed  over  with  pure  soft  or 
distilled  water.  This  process  of  tinting,  dryine,  and  washing 
(the  tints  varying  in  decrees  of  warmth)  is  sevend  times  repeated, 
sod  the  result  is  an  aenal  tint  of  great  purity,  not  to  be  otherwise 
attained.  Having  thus  obtained  a  feelmg  of  atmosphere,  the  sky, 
doods,  &C.,  are  proceeded  with,  and  finally  the  tones  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  objects  of  the  mid-distance  and  foreground  are 
tmted.  In  these  later  stages  of  working  in  water-colour  the 
painter,  as  in  the  case  of  oils,  will  use  the  processes  and  the  ex- 
pedients which  study  and  practice  have  proved  to  him  are  most 
cfiective.  On  the  constantly  varying  methods  of  different  artists 
it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise. 

Hisiiry  of  P, — Egypt — Pictures  have  been  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Abousambul  (q.  ▼.)  which 
are  considerably  upwards  of  3000  .years  old,  and  the  colours  of 
which  still  retain  tneir  original  frc^ness.  The  earliest  painted 
portrait  on  record  b  that  of  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Greeks  of  C3rrene  600  years  B.C.  Bel- 
aoni  analysed  the  Egyptian  method  of  paintmg  as  displayed 
m  the  tomb  of  the  lungs  at  Thebes,  and  his  examination, 
according  to  Womum,  'leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  method 
in  which  the  Egyptian  artists  commenced  their  work.  The 
outlines  were  fint  drawn  in  red  upon  the  fiattened  wall  and 
were  afterwards  conected  in  black.  The  next  process  was  to 
lay  on  a  coat  of  lime-wash,  which  in  these  tombs  is  so  clear  and 
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beautiful  as  to  surpass  the  finest  white  paper.  The  oolouriuE 
was  then  executed  by  the  painter  upon  uiis  white'ground,  and 
when  the  P.  was  completed  the  whole  was  covered  vKth  a  coat 
of  varnish.'  The  usual  colours  are  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
of  which  there  are  two  tints,  and  the  mediums  used  in  laying 
them  on  were  glue  and  wax.  Resinous  varnishes  and  others 
made  of  glue  were  in  use.  There  are  many  spedmens  of  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  in  the  British  Museum.  These  show  no  evi- 
dence of  perspective,  nor  indeed  of  any  prindple  of  art,  except, 
in  rare  instances,  light  and  shade. 

Greece, — Few  Greek  paintings  remain,  but  the  works  of  the 
andent  writers  are  full  of  historical  information  on  the  Pictorial 
art  of  the  country.  The  art  appears  to  have  reached  Greece 
through  Egypt  and  Aida  Minor.  Its  historic  age  commences 
after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  '^Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (o.  v.),  the 
first  great  painter  of  Greece^  arrived  in  Athens  about  463 
B.C.  He  excelled  in  medianical  skill,  in  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  degance  and  lightness  of  his  draperies, 
and  he  opened  to  the  Grecian  mind  the  path  that  led  to  the 
highest  possibilities  of  pictorial  art  Among  his  contem- 
poraries were  Dionysius,  a  famous  portrait  painter,  and  Pan- 
senus,  who  painted  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon,'  and  decomted  the 
'Olympian  Zeus'  of  Phidias.  ApoUodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  (about  400  B.C)  added  dramatic  effect  to  the  fidelity  of 
their  immediate  predecessors — ^the  former  is  regarded  as  the  first 
great  master  of  hght  and  shade ;  the  latter,  the  painter  of  Helen 
of  Croton,  exalted  form  in  Greek  art  to  an  elevation  undreamt 
of  before  his  time.  Parrhasius  (q.  v.)  viras  believed  to  have 
surpassed  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  his  rival,  excelled  in  inge- 
nious invention.  During  the  Alexandrian  period  P.  reached 
perfection  in  form  and  refinement,  and  began  to  verge  upon 
luxury  and  decav.  The  first  masters  of  this  age  were  Pam- 
philus  ((|.  ▼.),  Apelles  (q.  v.),  Melanthius,  Nicomachus,  the 
most  rapid  painter  of  <his  time ;  Aristides,  his  brother,  re- 
puted the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  in  expression ;  Protogenes,  a 
famous  animal  painter;  and  Euphranor,  Pausias,  Nicias,  and 
Athenion,  painters  in  encaustic,  and  the  last  of  whom,  but  for 
an  early  death,  '  would,'  according  to  Pliny,  'have  surpnassed  all 
men  in  painting.'  The  decline  of  Greek  art  set  in  about  300 
B.  c ,  and  after  a  short  downward  course  through  caricature,  genre^ 
and  still  life,  the  artistic  genius  of  Greece  expired. 

Revival  ofP,  in  Italy, — After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  bv  the 
Romans  (B.C.  146)  Rome  drained  the  andent  world  of  its  works  of 
art.  Greek  artists  followed  Greek  art,  and  before  the  Christian 
era  Rome  was  full  of  painters.  The  history  of  painting  in  Rome 
is  divided  into  three  periods— the  first,  or  great  period  of  Greco- 
Roman  art  extends  from  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece  to  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  the  second  reaches  on  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
3d  c  ;  the  third  comprehends  the  period  of  the  Exarchate,  when 
Rome,  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  was  in  its  turn 
drained  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  Greece,  which  were  thence- 
forth to  decorate  the  churches  and  the  palaces  of  the  New  Rome. 
In  Constantinople  sprung  up  a  fresh  school  of  P.,  already  noticed 
under  the  heading  Byzantine  Art  (q.  v.),  and  the  new  capital  of 
the  Roman  Empire — in  which  the  arts  were  cherished  during  the 
Middle  Ages — was  the  source  of  the  revival  of  pointing  in  Italy 
during  the  13th  c.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  in  1204,  free  intercourse  sprang  up  between  that 
city  and  the  dties  of  Italy ;  and  Greek  or  Byzantine  artists, 
transferred  westward  to  embellish  the  Italian  palaces,  carried 
with  them  the  canons  of  andent  Greek  art,  which  quickened  the 
modem  school  of  Italy  into  life.  '  Sdiools '  of  P.  were  early 
formed  in  Florence,  Venic^  Pisa,  and  Siena.  The  first  name 
that  stands  out  on  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy  is  that  of  Guido 
of  Siena,  whose  large  '  Madonna,'  bearing  date  1221,  is  still 
preserved  in  his  native  dty.  Giunta  of  Pisa,  a  painter  of  frescoes 
and  easel  pictures,  produced  a  '  Crudfixion '  at  Assisi  in  water- 
colours  in  1236,  still  extant  Cimabue  (q.  v.),  the  first  painter 
among  the  modems  of  great  fame^  was  bom  at  Florence  in  124a 
He  is  still  classed  as  belonging  to  the  formal  Byzantine  school, 
though  his  drawing  is  more  correct  and  his  expression  more 
animated  than  those  of  the  Byzantines  generally.  Giotto  (q.  v.)» 
Cimabue's  pupil,  vastly  improved  upon  nis  master,  and  his  works 
mark  the  first  great  epoch  in  modem  P.  He  was  the  first  to  throw 
off  the  Byzantine  tnunmeli»  and  to  seek  his  inspiration  rather  from 
nature  than  from  tradition.  Taddeo  Gaddi  (q.  v.)  excelled  Giotto 
in  colouring  and  light  and  shade.  Andrea  Orcagna  (about  1340- 
75)>  one  oithe  most  eminent  among  the  successors  of  Giotto^ 
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did  not  go  be^nd  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school  in  P.,  but 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and  architect  He  painted 
a  '  HeU '  from  Dante's  Inferno  at  Florence,  in  which  he  placed 
his  friends  among  the  blessed  and  his  enemies  among  the  unblessed. 
Simone  Memmi,  one  of  Giotto's  rivals,  was  the  well-known 
painter  of  PetrarcVs  '  Laura.'  He  painted  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  Italy,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  1344.  About  this  time  the  school 
of  Florence,  to  which  all  these  followers  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
belonged,  had  become  famous  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
in  1349  Uiey  organised  themselves  into  a  society  or  guild  under 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke.  A  smiilar  guild  was 
established  in  1355  at  Siena.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
this  era,  a  good  colourist,  Cennino  Cennini  (bom  about  1360), 
won  for  himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Italian  author 
on  painting.  His  Trattato  della  Pittura  discusses  the  rudi- 
ments of  design,  colouring,  materials  and  their  use,  tools,  fresco- 
P.,  distemper  on  walls,  and  perspective,  oil-P.  with  oil  thickened 
in  the  sun,  gilding,  distemper  ('guazzo')  for  panels  and  can- 
vases, the  method  of  preparmg  grounds,  gilding,  varnishing,  and 
illuminating  parchments,  taking  casts  from  life,  &c.  (see  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Cennino  Cennini's  Trattato^  by  Mrs.  Merri- 
field,  Lond.  1S44). 

While  the  Florentines  were  thus  rapidly  advancing  in  art, 
g[ood  progress  was  being  made  in  the  Roman,  Umbrian,  Vene- 
tian, and  other  scho<MS.  Among  the  Romans,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  (a.  v.)  went  far  beyond  Giotto  and  his  school, 
and  his  '  Adoration  of  the  Kings  '  is  now  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  of  the  early  pictures  in  the  Academy  at  Flor- 
ence. With  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  in  the  15th  c,  the  Florentine  school  greatly  extended 
its  influence,  and  the  history  of  the  school  of  Florence  becomes 
the  history  of  P.  in  Tuscany  from  this  period.  P.  advanced  to 
a  distinctly  new  and  higher  stage  of  development  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  c,  when  Pietro  della  Francesca  and  Paolo 
Uccello,  by  devoting  their  fine  talents  to  perspective,  reduced 
that  principle  to  a  system,  and  when  Masolino  brought  the 
mystery  of  light  and  shade — ^formerly  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood—-within  the  comprehension  and  practice  of  the  period. 
Masaccio,  Masolino's  pupil,  deserves  more  than  any  other 
individual  painter  to  be  called  the  father  of  modem  P.  His 
style  was  essentially  modem,  his  composition  dramatic,  his 
forms  and  character  individusil,  his  general  treatment  natural. 
The  twelve  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  (Church  of  the  Car- 
melites, Florence),  a  few  of  which,  however,  were  executed  by 
Masolino  and  by  Filippino  Lippi,  constituted,  until  the  advent  of 
Raphael,  the  models  for  all  the  great  painters  of  Rome  and  Tus- 
cany. Masaccio's  style  of  composition  and  design,  not  in  an 
altered,  but  only  in  an  expandea  form,  was  perpetuated  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  great  Romans,  who  recognised  tmth 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  illustrious  Florentine.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries were  Fra  Angelico  (q.  v.),  Gozzoli  (q.  v.),  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  (q.  v.),  and  his  son  Filippino.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  excelled 
in  chiaroscuro  and  colour,  and,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to 
external  qualities,  inaugurated  the  cultivation  of  the  sensuous 
in  art  In  this  respect  he  worked  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  artistic  religieux^  Fra  Giovanni.  His  '  Martyrdom  of  St 
Stephen'  in  the  Cathedral  of  Prato,  Florence,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  occasionally  painted  in  oil^  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Italian  painters  to  adopt  this  method.  'This 
practice,'  writes  Wornum,  'was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina  about  1450  or  1455,  ^^^  ^^  made  known  at 
Florence  by  Domenico  Veneziano  about  i455-6a  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno  obtained  the  secret  from  Domenico,  and  is  said  afterwards 
to  have  killed  him,  apparently  in  the  year  1463.'  Other  famous 
Florentines  of  this  period,  the  close  of  the  iSth  c,  are  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Raphaelino  del  Garbo,  Domenico  del  Ghirlandajo  (q.  v. ), 
Cosimo  Roselli,  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and 
Luca  Signorelll  Meantime  the  schools  of  Rome,  Venice,  Padua, 
and  Bologna  had  already  palpably  felt  the  impulse  that  had  been 
given  at  Florence  to  the  revived  Italian  art  Peragino  (q.  v.),  the 
master  of  Raphael,  appeared  at  Rome  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  c;  Giovanni  Bellini  (q.  v.),  whose  best  works  consist  chiefly 
of  Madonnas  and  portraits,  had  already  founded  a  great 
school  at  Venice,  where,  however,  he  was  excelled  by  Carpaccio. 
Squarcione  led  a  phalanx  of  notable  painters  at  Padua,  the  chief 
among  whom  was  Andrea  Mantegna  (c^.  v.),  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Mantua  and  the  greatest  painter  that  had  appeared 
hitherto  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini, 
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commonly  called  Francia,  and  originally  a  goldsmith  and  niello 
engraver,  had  become  greatly  distinguished  in  1490,  ud  t 
vigorous  school  had  also  sprung  np  at  Naples.  Up  to  thispoiot 
we  have  considered  the  development  of  the  art  of  P.  through  all 
its  earlier  phases  of  development,  and  we  now  come  to  consider 
it  as  an  art  perfected  in  all  essential  principles  by  the  splendid 
genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  RaphaeL 
These  men  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  P. — ^widened  its  boonos  and 
enlarged  its  capabilities.  Their  immediate  predecessors,  the 
Quattrocentisti,  had  devoted  their  whole  energies  to  the  derelop* 
ment  of  form  exclusively ;  but  the  Cinquecento  schools  (i6th  c 
men,  or  men  who  lived  afUr  1500)  opened  np  new  grotmd,  and 
while  preserving  the  traditions  of  their  predecessois  added  to 
the  hitnerto  aclmowledged  canons  of  pictorial  art  the  norel 
elements  of  ideal  selection  of  form,  dramatic  composition,  local 
colour,  and  light  and  shade — ^in  other  words,  they  rose  to,  and 
in  their  several  ways  perfected,  the  whole  circle  of  qualities 
which  constitute,  and  also  limi^  the  art  pictorial  Da  Vinci's 
'Last  Supper,'  painted  at  Milan  in  1497,  was  the  greatest 
work  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  P.  It  was  com* 
menced,  if  not  finished,  nine  years  before  Michael  Angelo 
drew  his  famous  '  Cartoon  of  Pisa,'  eleven  years  before  Raphael 
commenced  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and  fifteen  years  before 
the  completion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Michael 
Angelo.  For  a  notice  of  the  works  and  estimate  of  the  genius  o( 
these  great  painters  we  refer  to  the  separate  articles  Buokar* 
ROTTi,  Da  VINCI,  Raphael,  merely  remarking  at  this  point  in 
our  historical  survey  that  the  last  of  the  famous  trio  is  by  general 
consent  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter  of  any  age.  The  three 
achieved  their  greatest  triumphs  m  Florence  and  in  Rome;  bat 
in  the  meantime,  the  Renaissance  of  P.  was  evincing  itself  in  the  N^ 
where  Correggio  (q.y.),  the  brilliant  master  of  light  and  shade  and 
of  colour,  and  Parmegiano  (q.  v.),  his  most  distinguished  follower, 
gave  birth  to  and  conferred  renown  npon  the  schools  of  Lomhtrdj. 
At  the  same  period,  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  c,  the  great  Vene- 
tian school  rose  into  splendid  fame ;  and  in  Gioigione  (q.  v.)  and 
Titian  (q.  v.),  the  last  great  principle  of  the  painter*s  ait— local 
colouring — was  brought  to  a  perfection  unsurpassed  and  nnsor* 
passable.  Other  most  distineuished  members  of  the  school  of 
Titian  were  Pordenone,  Paulo  Veronese  (q.  v.),  and  Tmtorctlo 
(q.  v.).  But  the  i6th  c,  which  saw  the  ait  of  P.  cuhninate  in 
the  schook  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice,  saw  also  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decline.  Chief  of  the  many  imitaton  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  an  exttUent 
colourist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  portrait-painters  of  his  own 
or  any  other  age.  'There  is  probably  no  portnut  in  the 
world,'  says  Womum,  '  that  can  be  compared  for  dignity  and 
grandeur  with  the  half-length  figure  by  Sebastian  ol  Andra 
Doria,  now  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome.'  Other  imitators 
of  Michael  Angdo  were  Daniele  da  Volterra,  who  died  in 
1567,  and  Vasari  (cj.  v.),  the  historian  of  Italian  art.  Mean- 
time successful  artistic  activity  was  being  carried  on  in  another 
part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  a  school  was  fomded  at 
bologna  by  the  Carracci  (q.y.),  the  intention  of  which  was,  whik 
rejecting  the  imperfections,  to  continue  the  merits  of  the  varioBs 
schools  of  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  Before  the  Canaca 
rose  into  enunence,  however,  Bologna  had  had  its  fiunoo 
schools.  The  first  of  these  closed  with  Fnnda,  whose  works 
are  the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  quattrocento  stjle  of 
art,  and  who  died  in  15 17.  Bagnacarallo,  who  assexted  that 
more  was  to  be  learned  from  Raphael  than  fix>m  natore  hendit 
and  who  died  in  1542,  was  the  founder  of  the  second  Bologoae 
school  Primaticcio  (q.  v.)  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (a.  v.),  ik 
former  the  founder  of  tne  French  school  of  art,  and  the  Utter, 
called  the  Reformed  Michael  Angelo,  the  decorator  of  the  Esoo- 
rial  in  Spain,  were  the  immediate  precnrsors  of  the  Cameo, 
who  on  their  advent  in  Rome  proceeded  to  establish  what » 
known  as  the  Eclectic  or  Academic  style,  and  whose  greaiest 
pupils  were  Domeni^ino  (q.  v.),  Guido  (q.  v.),  Albam  (q.  t-V 
one  of  the  first  painters  of  'cabinet*  pictures,  and  Lanbano^ 
Following  the  early  example  of  Titian  tnd  Gioigione,  Anm- 
bale  Carracci,  and  more  especially  DomemcfainOb  ptid  grw 
attention  to  landscape.  These  Carracceschli  who  devoted  thtfij 
selves  chiefly  to  external  qualities  and  accessories,  were  oppos« 
by  the  NaturalisH  and  MacJdmsU,  among  Whom  tedmicsl  a^ 
cution  was  regarded  as  the  one  thing  admirable.  The  0^ 
famous  of  the  Naturalisti  were  Caravamo  (q.  v.),  Spagnoietw 
(q.  v.>,  and  Guercino  (q.  v.).      Salvator  Rosa  (q.  v.)  belonj?  ^^ 
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tbe  same  period,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  nataralistic  school, 
bst  his  fpaa%  is  too  uniqae  for  chssification.  The  school  is  of 
ipedal  interest  en  account  of  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the 
gicit  Spanish  painters.  Other  masters  in  the  Roman  school 
tboot  tM  middle  of  the  17th  c.  were  Andrea  Saccht,  his  popils 
Carlo  Maratta  and  the  Frenchmen,  Nicholas  Poussin  (q.T.),  Gas- 
per Poosatn  (q.  y\  and  Claude  Lorraine  (see  Claude).  N.  Pous- 
sia*s  mjtholQpcal  and  scriptural  pictures  are  remarkable  for 
thdr  extensive  landscape  backgrounds.  Claude  and  Caspar, 
with  widely  conflicting  ideas  of  tne  picturesque,  were  the  painters 
who  fiiBt  gave  themselwes  up  entirely  to  the  worship  of  nature. 
Miiatta,  regarded  by  many  as  the  last  of  the  great  Roman 
puBten,  was  sncoeeded  by  Bentoni  and  Mengs  (q.  v.).  As  a  great 
art  otpital,  Rome  has  in  recent  times  become  the  seat  of  a  French 
Aauiemy  and  of  a  Spanish  institution,  to  which  Spain  sends 
iOBe  ten  or  flfteen  young  artists  at  the  public  expense.  The 
er&est  modem  painter  associated  with  Rome  was  the  Spaniard 
Fortviy  (q.  y. ),  the  Romanticist,  who  died  in  1874.  Considerable 
sensation  was  cansed  by  the  exhibition  at  Rome  of  an  ambitious 
and  really  great  picture  by  Sienuradzki,  a  Poli^  artist,  in  1876. 
Pnmtimg  inihdN:  and  JV,  of  Europ€r~Oi  the  history  of  P. 
n  the  nations  of  the  N.  and  W.  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  speak  separately.  In  these  oountrio,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  decay  of  feudalism,  P.,  like  the  other  fine 
aiti,  was  pncticadly  unknown,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  Dark 
Agies  oommeroe  and  the  arts  arose  together,  it  was  from  Italy 
that  the  painters  of  the  N.  and  W.  derived  their  instruction  and 
their  inspiration.  In  all  these  countries  the  illumination  of 
MSS.  axn  the  painting  of  missals  was  practised  ages  before 
Italitti  art  came  to  maturity.  Art  in  the  N.  W.  of  ]£trope  can 
only  be  properly  said  to  have  begun  with  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck,  the  loanclerB  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  c.  The  greatest  successor  of  Jan  van  Eyck  was  Jan 
Meailiag  (see  Mbmung).  The  earliest  distinguished  painter  of 
HoOand  was  Dierick  Stuerbout,  a  pupil  of  the  Eycks.  His  two 
pktares  painted  in  1468^  and  which  are  in  illustration  of  the 
Golden  Legend  (q.  v.),  are  now  in  the  royal  collection  at  the 
Hague.  Lflcas  von  Leyden,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch 
painterSk  was  also  a  famous  engraver,  and  his  print  called  the 
Ealenspiegel  ia  the  rarest  extant.  Other  Dutch  painters  of  the 
Eyck  school  were  Van  der  Goes,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden, 
Goaaaeit,  and  Mabuse.  In  Flanders  the  greatest  painter  of  this 
age  was  Qnentin  Matsys,  the  smith  of  /^twerp  (see  Matsys). 
Among  the  earliest  German  painters  were  Schafier,  Schon,  and 
Wohlgemuth.  Albrecht  Diirer  (see  Dtl&SR)  greatly  advanced 
the  arts  of  P.  and  engraving  in  Germany  in  ue  b^innine  of 
the  i6th  c. ;  Cranach  (q.  y.)  of  Saxony,  his  contemporary,  nad 
t  lepotation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Diirer.  The  school  founded 
by  DUrer  comprises  Hans  von  Kuhnbach,  Schaufflein,  Alde- 
piver,  Beham,  and  the  most  original  of  all,  Albert  Altdorfer. 
Holbdn  (q.  y.)  is  scarcely  inferior  in  power  to  Diirer,  while  he 
was  much  more  versatile^  painting  with  equal  readiness  in  oil, 
freaco,  and  distemper,  subjects  from  history,  portraits,  miniatures, 
&c  In  the  17th  c  the  chief  German  painters,  mainly  fol- 
lowers of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  styles  of  the  period,  were 
Joadum  ron  Sandart,  Schonfeld,  and  Roos.  Christian  Rode, 
tapbad  Mengs,  and  Tischbein,  are  the  most  respectable  names 
in  the  drnry  i8th  c.  Angelica  Kaufmann  (q.  v.),  although  Ger- 
man by  htrth,  practised  her  art  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  present  centuxy 
hasieen  a  great  revival  in  German  art,  and  the  rise  of  the 
oelebiated  romantic  schools  of  Munich  and  Diissddorf.  (See 
CoaicKLius,  SCHADOW,  VuT,  OvERBBCK,  &C.)  Among  the 
greater  modem  painters  are  Kaulbach,  Moritz  von  Schwind, 
Fcoeibach,  Hfibner,  Rethel,  and  Piloty.  In  Spain  the  de- 
velopment of  P.  was  perhaps  due,  in  the  first  instance^  to 
the  immigration  of  Flemish  artists  into  the  country,  but  was 
onied  on  and  matured  under  the  ii\flnence  of  Italians  of 
the  achools  of  Venice  and  Naples.  Titian  spent  several  years 
in  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  artists  travelled  and  studied  in  Italy. 
The  principal  Spanish  artists  are  Antonio  del  Rincon,  Luis 
de  Vargas  (a.  t.),  Morales  (q.  v.),  Joanes,  Cespedes,  Roelas, 
Ribolta,  Pacoeoo,  AlonsoCano,  Velasquez  (q.  v.),  Zurbaran,  and 
Murillo  (q.  y.).  Murillo  and  Velasquez  stand  out  conspicuously 
as  the  greatest  artists  to  whom  Spain  has  given  birth.  In 
tbe  Netherlands  during  the  17th  c  art  was  gloriously  upheld 
by  Rubens  (q.  v.),  Vandyck  (q.  v.),  Snyders,  Jordaens,  D. 
Teniers  the  elder,  and  Diepenbeclc  (q.  v.) ;  and  by  Rembrandt 
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(q.  v.),  and  his  followers  Gerard  Dow,  Eeckhout,  Bol,  and 
Hoogstraten.  Throughout  the  X7th  c.  and  later  there  appeared 
in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  host  of  painters  in  genre^  which  has 
hence  become  almost  synonymous  with  Dutdi  style.  Tlie 
chief  of  these  were  the  Breughels,  Jardin,  Wouvemian,  Pieter 
de*Hooghe,  the  Ostades,  Pam  Potter,  Jan  Steen,  Teniers  the 
younger,  and  Terbui^g.  The  principal  landscape  painters  of  this 
school  were  Bakhuizen,  Vandevelde,  Berchem,  Jan  Both,  Albert 
Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  and  Hobbema.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools 
produced  only  imitative  and  conventional  work  during  the  l8th 
c.,  but  the  former,  greatly  afliected  by  French  influence,  has 
started  to  new  and  vigorous  life  within  recent  years.  Besides 
Alfred  Stevens,  Knyt,  and  Florent  Willems,  settled  in  Paris,  the 
more  notable  painten  are  Madou,  Jean  and  Franz  Verhaz, 
Winne,  Van  Severdonck,  and  the  brothers  Ovens.  The  modem 
'Teruveren  school*  in  landscape,  founded  by  Hippolyte 
Boulenger  (died  1876),  comprises  Coosemans,  Dubois,  Verw^, 
De  Hass,  and  Montigny.  Of  living  Dutch  painters,  perhaps 
the  greatest  are  Tosef  Israels  and  Alma  Taidema,  the  latter 
settled  in  England.  In  France  the  prevalent  school  of  P.  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  schools.  N.  Poussin  gave  a  somewhat 
fiilse  character  to  the  art  of  his  country,  which  is  perceptible 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Enstache  L«nxeur  (1617-55),  called 
the  French  Raphael,  approached  the  great  Itadian  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  Italian  imitators,  in  the  character  of  his  heads, 
his  composition,  draperies,  &c.  Charles  Le  Brun  (1619-90) 
chiefly  painted  battle-pieces,  and  to  this  age  belong  Bourdon 
the  lanoscape  painter,  and  Bourguignon  and  Parrocel,  fiimous 
for  genre  as  well  as  battle-pieces;  Hyacinth  Pigaud,  and 
Watteau  (o.  v.),  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  alL  Gaspar 
Poussin  ana  Claude  Lorraine  are  to  be  regarded  as  Frenchmen, 
although  classed  among  the  painters  of  Rome.  Of  the  i8th  c. 
the  chief  French  painters  were  Lemoin,  whose  fine  '  Apotheosis 
of  Hercules'  at  Versailles  contains  one  hundred  and  fortf-two 
figures,  and  is  the  most  magnifioent  monument  of  painting  in 
France ;  Claude  Vemet,  a  remarkable  landscape  painter ;  and 
Greuze  (q.  y. ),  famous  in  ienre.  Of  the  earlv  part  of  the  19th  c 
the  chief  names  are  David  (q.  v.)  and  his  followers  Gros  (q.  v.), 
Girodet,  Gu^rin  (q.  v.),  Gerard  (o.t.),  and  G^canlt.  Among 
the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  modem  Romantic  school  are  Ary 
Schefier,  Paul  Delaroche,  Inp'es,  Delacrobc,  Vemet,  unrivalled 
for  battlefields,  Rosa  Bonheur  for  exquisitepictures  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  Troyon  in  landscape.  Art  in  France  has  been  more 
fertile  in  great  names  during  the  present  century  than  ever  before ; 
and  the  country  is  lamed  for  its  treatment  of  landscape,  and  for 
the  high  technical  skm  of  its  painting.  Among  recent  artists 
are  Gerdme  (q.  v.),  Meissonier,  Dor^  (q.  v.),  Th.  Kousseau,  Diaz, 
Duverger,  BiUet,  Jules  Breton,  Cav^ier,  and  Pils.    ' 

PainUng  m  Ei^^nd, — Of  the  early  Englishpainters  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  What  is  known  as  the  English  school  is 
little  more  than  a  century  old,  and  arose  partly  by  the  assistance 
of  the  foreign  artists  attracted  to  the  English  court,  and  partly 
in  protest  against  these  intraders.  Jan  Mabuse,  a  contemporary 
of  Durer,  painted  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  children. 
Holbein  (q.  y.)  established  himself  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Elizabeth  also  liberally  patronised  forei{;ners.  In  the  reign 
of  tbe  latter,  miniature  P.,  for  which  the  earhest  English  painters 
were  justly  celebrated,  was  practised  by  Nicholas  Hiliard  and 
Isaac  Oliver.  Charles  L  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts.  Among 
the  foreignen  that  were  attracted  to  his  court  were  Diepenbeck, 
Rubens,  and  Vandydc ;  while  among  the  native  artists  of  the 
same  reien  were  George  Jameson  (q.  v.),  '  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyck  \*  Walker  and  Dobson,  portrait  painten  of  great  merit ; 
and  Stone,  an  excellent  colourist  who  had  long  stnmed  in  Italy. 
In  the  following  reign  the  prominent  names  are  Verrio,  Sir 
Peter  Lely  (^.  v.),  Gerard  2oust,  and  the  two  Van  de  Veldes 
(famous  marine  painters),  the  only  native  artist  of  note  being 
Samuel  Cooper  (bom  1609,  died  1673),  who  carried  the  art  of 
miniature  P.  to  its  highest  perfection.  Of  one  of  his  minia- 
tures Pepys  says,  it  was  '  done  so  admirably  as  I  never  saw 
anything/  The  fact  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ((^.  v.),  Sir  John 
Medina,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  is  sufficient  proof  that  native  art  still  lay  in  bondage. 
Of  the  age  of  George  I.  walpole  says, '  No  reign,  since  the  arts 
have  been  in  any  estimation,  produced  fewer  works  that  will  de- 
serve the  aftention  of  posteritr/  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  good 
painter  of  a  head,  and,  according  to  Woranm,  the  best  art  critic 
England  has  yet  produced,  and  Sir  John  ThomJull,  who  decorated 
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the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  and  llie  hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
were  the  chief  native  artists.  Allan  Ram'^ay  (1709-S4),  painted 
portraits  unaffectedly  and  with  power.  But  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance for  British  art  had  at  last  arrived,  and  William  Hogarth 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  P.,  rose  into  fame, 
lie  threw  off  the  false  traditions  that  had  hitherto  made  British 
effort  powerless  ;  he  lauglied  away  the  foreigners  with  the  satire 
of  his  pen  and  pencil,  he  openly  ridiculed  the  '  black  masters,' 
as  he  called  the  manufactured,  smoky  counterfeits  of  ancient  art 
with  which  the  salerooms  of  London  then  abounded,  and  he 
took  the  liberty  to  think  for  himself.  He  himself  says  he  *  grew 
so  profane  as  to  admire  nature  beyond  the  finest  productions  of 
art.*  He  revolted  against  the  schools,  and  took  his  inspiration 
from  nature  at  first  hand.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir 
Josliua  Reynolds  (q.  v.),  whose  graceful  composition,  rich  and 
mellow  colour,  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  constitute  him 
the  English  Titian.  Then  came  in  succession  Gainsborough 
(q.  v.),  West  (q.  v.),  Barry  (q.  v.),  Copley  (q.  v.),  and  Romney 
(q.  v.).  Reynolds  was  worthily  followed  in  portraiture  by 
Gainsborough,  who  was  equally  great  in  portrait  as  in  land- 
scape art,  and  by  Dance,  Northcote,  Opie  (q.  v.),  and  Sir  Wm. 
Beechey  (q.  v.).  Fuseli  (q.  v.),  who  found  but  a  partial  outlet 
for  his  genius  in  art,  painted  historical  and  imaginative  subjects 
with  wonderful  power  and  suggcstiveness,  but  with  scant  tech- 
nical accomplishment.  Stubbs,  Gilpin,  Moiland  (q.  v.),  Ward, 
and  Landseer  (q.  v.),  attained  brilliant  success  as  animal  painters. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (q.  v.),  Raeburn  (q.  v.),  Hoppner,  Owen, 
Martin  Archer  Shee  (q.  v.),  Thomas  Philips  (q.  v.),  Sir  John 
W^atson  Gordon  (q.  v.),  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  (q.  v.),  are  among 
the  great  names  as  portrait  painters.  J.^W^  M.  Turner  (q.  v.) 
made  himself  acknowledged  as  *  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  ; '  while  in  historical  and  poetical 
subjects,  Howard,  Haydon  (q.  v.),  Etty  (q.  v.),  Smirke,  Eastlake 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Stothards  (q.  v. ),  attained  distinction.  Yn  genre^ 
Wilkie  (q.  v.),  Mulready  (q.  v.),  Bird  (q.  v.),  Maclise  (q.  v.), 
Leslie,  and  Newton,  prove  that  in  imagination,  humour,  and 
general  artistic  skill  the  English  school  abounds  in  resource.  Con- 
stable (q.  v.),  Copley  Fielding  (q.  v.),  Calcott  (q.  v.),  Collins  (q.  v.), 
Naysmith  (q.  v.),  Creswick  (q.  v.),  Stansfield,  James  Ward, 
Birket  Foster  (q.  v.),  Linnell  (q.  v.),  and  Lee  (q.  v.),  are  classic 
names  in  English  landscape.  David  Roberts  (born  at  Edinburgh 
1796,  died  1864),  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  architectural  painter 
that  Britain  has  produced.  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  won 
a  special  place  for  itself  in  the  present  day  by  the  vigour  and 
variety  of  its  landscape  painting.  Thomson  of  Duddingston 
was  perhaps  the  first  that  displayed  great  genius  in  this  branch 
of  art.  Since  his  time.  Sir  George  Harvey  (q.  v.),  Horatio 
Macculloch  (q.  v.),  Sam  Bough,  Macwhirter,  W'aller  Paton, 
Peter  Graham,  Colin  Hunter,  &c.,  have,  either  at  home  or  in 
London,  maintained  or  extended  the  reputation  of  their  country. 
The  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  which  began  about  1849,  and  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  activity  from  1S50  to  i860,  was  perhaps  the 
most  unique,  powerful,  and  original  impulse  that  English  art 
ever  received.  Though  it  has  now  almost  ceased  as  a  move- 
ment, its  influence  continues  to  be  seen  even  in  the  works  of 
those  who  repudiate  its  principles.  As  a  protest  against  con- 
ventionalism in  idea  and  execution,  it  did  an  immense  good. 
Millais  (q.  v.)  was  long  its  brilliant  and  daring  head  ;  even  yet 
he  is  its  greatest  ornament,  though  no  longer  identified  with  its 
exclusive  methods.  Holman  Hunt  ((].  v.)  is  still  faithful  to  its 
traditions,  and  it  numbers  among  its  disciples  such  distinguished 
jiainters  as  Dante  Rossetti  (q.  v.),  Ford  Madox-Brown  (q.  v.), 
Whistler,  and  Burne-Jones.  Remarkable  for  the  treatment,  in 
widely  differing  styles,  of  figure-subjects,  historical  and  imagi- 
nary, are  Redgrave,  Hamilton,  Cope,  Dyce  (q.  v.),  Websler, 
Friti.  (q.  v.),  Ford,  Leighton  (q.  v.),  Poynter,  and  Armitage. 
Alma  'J'adema  is  celebrated  for  beautifully-finished  classical  pic- 
tures ;  Fildes,  for  pathetic  scenes  in  humble  life  ;  Miss  Thompson, 
wlio  acquired  such  a  sudden  fame  by  her  *  RoU-Call  *  in  1874,  for 
vigorous,  tragic  battle-pieces.  A  record  of  modern  art,  however 
brief,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  wonderful 
originality  and  fecundity  of  our  book-illustrators,  of  whom  per- 
haps the  greatest  are  Millais,  Leech  (q.  v.),  Poynter,  Du  Maurier, 
Tenniel  (q.  v.),  Frederick  Walker,  Doyle  (q.  v.),  and  Keene. 
Besides  landscape  painters,  Scotland  has  many  sons  who  stand 
high  in  the  art-annals  of  the  country.  David  Scott  (q,  v.), 
'  imperiously  original,'  grappled  with  the  most  daring  subjects, 
and  showed  a  skill  only  inferior  to  his  ambition.  His  masterpiece, 
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*  Vasco  da  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,'  is  at  once 
grandly  pictorial  and  intensely  dramatic.  Sir  Noel  Paton  (q.  v.) 
excels  in  fantastic  allegory  and  fairy  tale;  Thomas  Faed  (q.  v.) 
in  the  delineation  of  the  varying  phases  of  rustic  Scottish  life. 
The  historical  pictures  of  James  Drummond  (died  1877)  arc 
equally  remarkable  for  their  dramatic  power  and  fidelity  to  cir- 
cumstance. ITie  reputation  of  Scottish  portrait- painting  is  at 
present  well  sustained  by  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  R.  Hcrdman,  and 
Norman  Macbeth.  Other  eminent  Scottish  painters  are  Erskine 
Nicol  (q.  v.),  the  Burrs,  Orchardson  (q.  v.),  James  Archer,  Hugh 
Cameron,  M'Taggart,  Chalmers,  &c. 

Water-colour  drawing  had  its  origin  in  the  humbler  art  of  the 
topographer,  and  began  with  the  tinted  representations  of  antiqua- 
rian remains  and  ancient  buildings,  and  was  mainly  the  offspring  of 
the  antiquarianism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  tirst 
specimens  of  the  art  were  careful  outline  drawings,  often  finished 
with  the  pen,  the  light  and  shade  being  put  in  in  black  or  grey. 
Afterwards  tints  of  transparent  washes  were  put  in  to  indicate 
the  local  colour  of  the  objects  or  scenery.  The  vital  undying 
principle  of  water-colour  drawing  was  that  it  necessitated  con- 
stant reference  to  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  is  a 
specially  English  one,  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  Eng- 
land undreamt  of  abroad,  and  has  for  that  reason  been  astonish- 
ingly rapid.  Another  reason  for  its  progress  here  is  that  this  form 
of  art  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  landscape — for  the  repiescntaiion  of 
verdure,  foliage,  air,  distance,  mists,  and  all  atmospheric  efifecis ; 
and  the  climate  of  Britain,  dewy,  humid,  haunted  with  cloud 
and  mist-drift,  while  producing  a  freshness  of  verdure  which 
is  the  wonder  of  foreigners,  offers  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
the  exercise  of  this  form  of  P.  M.  Rouquet,  writing  in  1755 
says,  *  Those  who  excel  in  landscape  P.  in  England  ought  10 
excel  all  others,  as  nothing  can  be  so  charming  as  tlic  verdure  in 
that  countr}'.'  John  Cozens,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centur)-, 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  water-colour  P.,  by  using  a 
variety  of  positive,  yet  transparent  colours.  Thomas  Girun 
(bom  1773),  ^^  fi^^^  great  water-colourist,  made  a  great  im- 
pression in  his  day  by  his  bold  and  vigorous  manner.  But  the 
full  development  of  water-colour  P.  is  due  to  Turner,  who  ha.^ 
raised  this  form  of  art  to  a  level  with  oil  P.  David  Cox  {\'{^y 
1859),  is  famous  for  his  shifting  aerial  effects  and  transient  aspects 
of  English  scenery.  Ruskin  says  his  foliage  is  *  altogether  exqui- 
site in  its  impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  mass.'  Frcdeuck 
Walker  (died  1875),  and  G.  J.  Pinwell  (died  1876),  both  possessed 
of  rare  imaginative  power,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
recent  English  painters  in  M'ater-colour.  See  the  works  of 
Waagen  (q.  v.),  R.  N.  Wornum,  The  Epochs  of  P.  (Lond.  1847) ; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  The  History  of  P.  in  Italy  (Lond.  1804) : 
Richard  and  Samuel  Redgrave,  A  Century  of  Painters  of  i-^c 
Pluglish  School ;  Professor  George  Barnard,  Landscape  P.  »« 
11  liter- Colon rs  ;  Kugler,  Handbook  of  P.y  Italian  Schools  ct  P., 
edited  by  Eastlake  (1855);  his  German^  Flemish^  atid  Dutch 
Schools,  edited  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  (1846  ;  new  ed.  by  Crowe, 
1S75);  Spanish  Schools  and  French  Schools  (184S) ;  Ruskin, 
Modern  Painters  (1843-60)  ;  W^  B.  Scott,  Half  Hour  Leduui 
on  the  History  and  Practice  of  the  Fin^  and  Ornamental  Arls 
(3d  ed.  1874) ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  A  Concise  Mister)' oJ 
P.  (Lond.  1877). 

Painting,  House.  This  industrial  art  is  concerned  with 
the  covering  of  wood,  plaster,  and  iron- work  in  various  parts  ol 
a  building  with  liquid  substances,  which  harden  and  resist  atmo- 
spheric influences,  mainly  for  protection  from  decay,  but  also 
for  cleanliness  and  ornament.  Besides  plain  painting,  £ratmtt^ 
and  marbling,  by  which  imitations  of  fancy  woods  and  marbles 
are  produced,  are  branches  of  H.  P.,  while  ornamental  H.  P- 
deals  with  stencilling,  and  the  painting  of  decorative  designs  on 
plain-painted  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  work  which  requires  much 
artistic  skill.  The  paints  employed  consist  chiefly  of  while  lead  or 
zinc  white,  mixed  up  with  linseed  oil,  and  stained  to  the  colour 
required.  (See  Paints  and  Pigments.)  In  a  ivfi fancy  colours, 
and  sometimes  in  the  finishing  coals  of  ordinary  work,  the  white 
base  is  left  out.  Turpentine  is  often  mixed  with  the  Unseed  oil, 
and  when  the  work  is  to  be  finished  without  gloss  the  paint  tor 
the  last  or  flatting  coat,  is  wholly  thinned  with  turpentine.  To 
cause  the  paint  to  dry  quickly,  substances  called  dryers  nre 
added  ;  these  embrace  litharge,  sugar-of-Iead,  and  occasionally 
Japan  varnish.  To  new  wood  and  plaster-work  four  or  hve 
coats  of  paint  are  applied,  while  for  old  work  two  coats  arc  con- 
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adexcd  safficieot  after  dirt  and  grease  are  got  rid  of.  Knots  in 
vood  are  cut  out,  when  bad,  ana  replaced  uy  new  wood,  or  else 
corexed  with  a  compoation  of  red  lead ;  niul  holes  are  stopped 
with  pottjt  and  in  ^neral  all  roughness  is  removed  by  the  use 
of  pomioe  stone.  For  distemter^  the  colours  are  mixed  with 
size  and  dilated  with  water.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  ceilings.  In 
mining,  thick  oil  colour  is  appUed  over  a  prepared  surface,  and 
by  means  of  brushes  of  different  kinds,  metal  combs  (for  wains- 
cot alone),  sponges,  and  pieces  of  soft  leather,  the  veins,  knots, 
ftc,  pecuhar  to  the  vanous  fancy  woods  are  closely  imitated. 
Gndned  work  is  subsequently  varnished.  Imitation  nuurbles 
have  the  ground  prepared  of  the  colour  predominant  in  the 
natural  stone,  and  the  veins  are  represented  by  other  colours, 
blended  and  softened  with  brashes,  the  whole  being  varnished 
when  dry. 

PAinte  or  Pigments  axe  the  insoluble,  generally  coloured, 
substances  used  to  form  a  preservative  coating  on  wood,  stone, 
and  metal  work,  &c,  for  decorating  surfaces,  and  for  producing 
pictorial  effects.   The  term  paint  is  generally  restricted  to  colours 
Bkized  with  oil,  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  artisan  painters ; 
pigments,  on  the  other  hand,  embrace  these  and  the  colours 
used  by  artists,  those  appUed  in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  substances  used  in 
caUco  printing.     P.  and  P.  are  most  largely  derived  from  the 
minetaf  kingdom,  but  some  are  of  v^table  origin,  and  a  few 
axe  produced  by  the  animal  kingdom.    Many  of  these,  of  mineral 
origin,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  require  to  be  treated  with  care 
in  their  preparation  and  use,  and  especially  the  arsenical  lead 
and  copper  colours,  which  are  all  of  great  importance,  require  to 
be  ground  and  prepared  with  great  caution.    P.  and  P.,  for  the 
oxttt  parte  must  undergo  a  process  of  grinding  to  prepare  them 
for  use,  and  that  operation,  on  a  large  scale,  is  performed  in  a 
colour-miU,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  millstones  of 
cast-iron,  grooved  and  channeled  like  the  stones  of  an  ordinary 
floor-mill.     In  the  colour-mill  [the  paint  is  ground  up  with  a 
saSudent  amount  of  oil  to  form  a  stiff  uniform  paste  as  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  in  the  case  of  colours,  which  are  required  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division,  the  pasty  mass  is  afterwards  passed  between 
tted  r<rflexs  set  veiy  close  to  each  other.     The  basis  of  most  of 
the  axtisans*  paints  consists  of  white  lead,  to  which  colouring 
matteis  are  added,  and  in  the  following  list  are  enumerated  or 
indicated  the  principal  painters'  colours  either  used  to  colour 
white  lead,  or  oy  themselves  as  substantive  paints,     (i.)  Native 
mmerai  e^lauri, — Italian  and  other  ochres.  Terra  de  Sienna, 
nw  and  burnt ;  Vandyke  brown,  Sttfdinian  earth,  Turkey  umber, 
raw  and  burnt;  oxide  of  iron,  various  shades;  Indian  red, 
Turkey  red,  Venetian  red,  English  umber,  and  siliceous  deposits. 
(2.)  Lata  (q.  v.),  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  light  and  deep; 
Hungarian,  Victoria  maroon ;  green,  dark  and  li^ht ;  vermilion, 
pale  and  deep.      (3.)  Miscellaneous  colours^  chiefly  artificially 
prepared  from  mineral  substances,  including  numerous  pigments, 
wluch  will  be  found  specified  according  to  their  colours  under 
the  various  headings— black,  blue,  green,  red,  &c. 

PtdiiaU'o,  Qiovann'i,  a  i^lific  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Taranto,  May  9,  1741.  While  a  pupil  of  Durante  at  the  Con- 
seivatorio  di  S.  Onofrio,  Naples,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  composition  of  Church  music.  His  first  opera.  La  Pupilla^ 
was  produced  at  the  Marsigli  Theatre,  Bologna,  in  1763,  and 
dnxing  the  next  fourteen  vears  he  produced  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
one  snnilar  works.  On  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  he  went 
to  St  Petersburg  in  1777,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
and  where  he  composed  several  operas,  including  II  BarHere  di 
Siv^lia,  many  sonatas,  cantatas,  &c.  He  produced  the  opera 
//  Animv  at  Warsaw,  and  twelve  orchestral  symphonies  at 
Vienna  in  1785.  He  next  resided  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Naf^  where  he  brought  out  three  of  his  best  operas.  La 
MeHmara^  I  Zingari,  nnS  lus  Nina,  A  funeral  march  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  General  Hoche  attracted  the  notice  of 
Nap(^eon,  who  summoned  him  to  Paris,  appointed  him  director 
of  music  in  his  chapel,  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  In  1S05 
be  returned  in  receipt  of  a  pension  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
1816.  P.'s  works  include  ninety-four  operas,  many  minor  stage 
pieces  and  ballets,  thirty-nine  masses,  a  multitude  of  sacred 
pieces,  and  much  instrumental  music.  He  excelled  in  comic 
opera,  and  had  a  fresh  and  buoyant  style. 

MMev,  an  important  industrial  town  in  the  conntv  of 
Renfrew,  Scotland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cart,  3  miles  above 
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its  entrance  into  the  Clyde,  and  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Glasgow 
by  rail.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western 
and  Glasgow  and  Greenock  railways,  and  is  also  connected  with 
the  royal  burgh  of  Renfrew  and  the  river  Clyde  by  a  branch  line 
from  the  Gla^[ow  and  Paisley  joint  railway.  The  river  Cart  is 
navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and 
along  its  banks  shipbuilding  to  a  consideraole  extent  is  carried  on. 
P.  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  situated  on  and 
around  a  hUly  ridge  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cart,  and  command- 
ing extensive  views,  the  latter  is  built  on  a  regular  plan  and  on  a 
level  site.  The  Cart  is  crossed  by  the  railway  viaduct  and  three 
stone  bridges.  Adjoining  both  old  and  new  town  are  exteiisive 
suburbs.  The  principal  modem  buildings  are  the  castellated 
county  buildings  and  prison,  erected  in  1818  at  a  cost  of 
;£'40,ooo,  and  extended  since  at  a  cost  of  ;£'lS,ooo^  comprising  a 
court-house,  council  chamber,^county  hall,  jail,  and  various  public 
offices;  the  John  Neilson  educational  institution,  surmounted 
by  a  dome  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  town ;  a  grammar  school 
in  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1864 ;  and  numerous  banking  offices. 
A  recreation  ground,  called  the  Fountain  Gardens,  gifted  to  the 
town  by  Mr.  Thomas /loats  of  Ferguslee,  was  ope^d  in  1868, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Peter  Coats,  erected  a  very  chaste  and  elegant 
structure  for  a  library  and  museum  and  presented  it  to  the  inhabi- 
tants in  1870.  The  library  is  supportea  by  a  rate  under  the  Free 
Libraries*  Act,  and  is  extensively  used.  The  late  George  A.  Clark 
bequeathed  a  sum  of ;f  20,000  for  erecting  a  town  hall,  which  sum 
his  orothers  have  supplemented  by  an  additional  ;£'30,ooo^  and  an 
imposing  edifice  in  the  Classic  style  is  now  (1878)  commenced. 
The  late  Robert  Brodie  of  Carraieehill  left  his  property,  con- 
sisting of  about  24  acres,  for  a  pubUc  park,  which  has  been  laid 
out  and  planted  l^  the  corporation  at  a  cost  of  ;|^3ooo,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1877.  ^f*  Duncan 
Wright  of  Alticr^,  a  native  of  the  town,  conveyed  his  estates  of 
Upper  and  Nether  Carswell  to  trustees  to  form  the  '  Duncan 
Wnght  educational  endowment,'  which  yields  about  £^^0 
aimually,  one-fourth  of  which  is  devoted  to  school  bursaries 
varying  firom  £$  to  ;£'io  each,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
to  college  bursaries  of  jf  25  each,  tenable  in  both  cases  for  four 
years.  The  staple  manufactures  of  P.  have  varied  greatly.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c  they  were  coarse  and  chequered 
linen  cloths,  and  these  were  supplanted  bv  chequered  linen 
handkerchiefs  and  striped  muslins,  called  'Bengals.'  Sul»e- 
quentlv  lighter  articles  were  introduced,  such  as  plain  and  richly 
ngured  lawns,  sewing-thread,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  lawns 
had  increased  at  the  end  of  last  century  to  the  yearly  value  of 
^^165,000,  that  of  thread  to  £60,000,  The  former  is  now  ex- 
tinct, while  the  latter  has  been  exchanged  for  cotton  thread,  tiie 
production  of  which  has  become -the  largest  industry  in  the 
town.  About  350,000  spindles  are  (1878)  engaged  in  it  by  two 
large  and  five  smaller  firmSb  From  6500  to  7000  workers  are 
employed  in  the  thread  factories,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are 
feniales,  and  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  is 
very  nearly  ;£'i,5oo,ooa  About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  c  the 
silk  gauze  industry  was  begun,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such 
energy  that  P.  soon  surpasxd  Spittalfields  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  silk  gooos,  which  supplied  various  Continental 
cities,  including  Paris,  and  amounted  in  value  to  £ZS^^^'^^ 
yearly.  This  industry,  although  it  has  declined,  is  still  of  im- 
portance. The  manufacture  of  muslin,  formerly  extensive,  has 
been  transferred  to  Glasgow.  At  present  (1078)  the  staple 
textile  manufactures  are  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  and  '  Cachmere '  shawls  of  fine  wool,  the  wool 
being  expressly  imported  from  Germany  and  Australia ;  woollen 
scarfs,  laidies*  dresses,  and  woollen  piece-goods,  and  tartans  for 
mantles  and  dresses.  The  shawl  trade  culminated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  its  annual  value  was  estimated 
at  ;f  1,000,000  sterling.  The  manufacture  of  tapestxy  has  been 
lately  introduced,  and  employs  firom  150  to  200  looms.  Carpets 
are  also  extensively  manufactured  in  the  town  and  suburbs. 
Other  industrial  products  are  soap^  starch,  com  flour,  and 
diemicals.  There  are  also  large  dve  and  print  work%  power- 
loom  factories,  tanneries,  bleachfields,  and  engineering  works. 
Horse  races  have  been  held  here  since  160S,  and  take  pl^ce  on  St 
James's  Day.  P.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament  Pop.  ( 1 87 1 ) 
48,257;  estimated  (1878)  at  51.00a  Wilson  the  ornithologist, 
Tannahill,  and  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  were  born  in 
P.  A  bronxe  statue  of  the  ornithologist  and  a  monument  to 
Tannahill  have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  year*. 
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The  Abbey  of  P.  was  founded  in  1 169  by  Walter,  son  of  Alan, 
the  first  Stewart  of  Scotland.  He  established  at  P.  a  colony  of 
monks  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  whom  he  brought  from  the  priory 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire.  The  abbey  was  largely  endowed  by 
Walter  and  his  descendants  with  lands  and  churches,  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  St.  James,  St.  Mirin,  and  St.  Milburgha.  St.  Mirin 
was  a  missionary  from  Banchor  in  Ireland,  who  first  preached 
Christianity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P.  St.  Milburgha  was  the 
patron  saint  of  Wenlock.  The  abbey  was  the  burying-place  of 
the  Stewarts  until  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
King  Robert  III.  was  also  buried  there  before  the  high  altar. 
Many  of  tiie  abbots— who  were  mitred — were  eminent  as  states- 
men. The  last  Abbot  of  P.  was  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  1553  his  nephew,  Claud  Hamilton,  a  boy  of 
ten,  was  made  abbot  /;/  cojnvicmiam.  After  the  Reformation 
his  commendatorship  was  ratified  by  the  crown,  and  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  abbey  were  erected  into  a  barony  in  his  favour, 
and  his  son  was  created  Earl  of  Abercom.  The  abbey  was 
burnt  by  the  English  in  1 307,  during  the  war  of  independence. 
It  suffered  greatly  in  the  commotions  connected  with  the  Refor- 
mation, and  was  burnt  a  second  time  by  Lord  Glencaim  and  his 
followers  in  156 1.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  A  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mirin,  and  forming  part  of  the  transept,  is  also 
entire.  The  remainder  of  the  transept  and  the  choir  are  un- 
roofed, and  used  as  a  burying  ground.  The  nave  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  Pre-reformation  architecture  as  any  in  Scotland. 
Its  style  in  general  is  Early  English.  It  has  both  triforium  and 
clerestory.  There  are  several  sculptures  and  monuments  of  inte- 
rest in  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  St. 
Miiin's  chapel  there  is  an  altar  tomb  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, popularly  supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  Marjory, 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  A  series  of  sculptures  representing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Mirin  are  in  the  same  chapel,  and  are 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  This  part  of  the  building  is 
called  the  *  sounding  aisle,'  owing  to  a  wonderful  echo  in  it. 
None  of  the  monastic  buildings  remain.  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lees* 
History  of  the  Abbey  of  P,  (Gardner,  Paisley,  1878). 

Pal'ace.     See  Palatine  Hill. 

Palack'y,  Frantisek,  the  founder  of  the  historical  school 
in  Bohemia,  was  born  at  Hodslavice  in  Moravia,  June  14,  1798. 
i-Jucated  at  Trentshin  and  Pressburg,  he  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  translations  from  Ossian  (181 7),  which  were  followed 
hy  Anfansgrihtde  der  Bohmiseheu  D:c/ithorst  {Vres.  1 818),  T/ieo- 
rie  des  Schomn  (1821),  and  AUgcmeitte  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik 
(1823).  His  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Graf  Chotek 
in  Prague  (1823)  gave  him  entrance  to  the  circles  of  the  nobility, 
where  he  strove  thenceforth  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  Czech 
nationality.  In  1824  P.  founded  the  Matice  Czeska,  a  society 
for  the  publication  of  a  native  literature  ;  from  1827  to  1838  he 
edited  the  Magazine  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  in  Czech  instead 
of  German  as  heretofore  ;  and  during  this  period  commenced 
his  Geschichte  Bohmens  (6  vols.  Prague,  1836-73 ;  Czech  edit. 
3  vols.  1848-57),  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  Historio- 
grapher to  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  (1839).  He  appeared  as  head 
of  the  Bohemian  Opposition  in  1848,  and  again  in  i860,  but  in 
1872  withdrew  from  public  though  not  from  literary  life,  his 
Politische  Testament  (1874)  upholding  Panslavism  with  Bohemia 
as  its  centre,  and  denouncing  the  falseness  of  the  German  race. 
P.  died  at  Prague,  May  26,  1876.  Amongst  his  other  writings 
are  Die  ciltesten  Denktmiler  der  Bbhmischen  Sprache  (1840), 
Der  Mongolen  Einfall  im  Jahre  1 241  (1842),  and  Urkimdlichen 
Bcitrcige  zur  Geschichte  der  Hussitenkriegs  (2  vols.  1 8 73). 

Pal'adin  (Ital.  paladino)^  originally  a  Conies  Palatii  or  Count 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Palace,  then  one  of  Charlemagne's  peers,  as 
Roland  or  Oliver ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Italian  romances  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  a  knight-errant  generally. 

PalSBOg'raphy  (Gr.  pahios,  *  old,*  and  graphe,  *  writing ')  is 
the  science  of  at  once  deciphering  ancient  documents  and  deter- 
mining their  date,  origin,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  by  such  external  and  internal  evidence  as 
materials  (paper,  parchment,  &c.),  handwriting  (initials,  abbre- 
viations, &c.),  orthography,  vocabulary,  and  subject-matter.  The 
importance  of  such  a  science  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Ireland  and  Chatterton  forgeries,  and  more  recently  in  that  of 
he  Oera  TJnda  Pook  (Amst.  1R72  •  Fn^.  edit,  and  trans.  Lond. 


1876).  This  work,  purporting  to  be  a  13th  c  transcript  of  aii 
old  Frisian  MS.  of  far  higher  antiquity,  imposed  for  a  time  on 
some  of  the  ablest  living  scholars,  but  has  now  been  conclusively 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  one  Gerrit  Over  dc  Linde,  wlio 
died  in  1873.  The  cotton  paper  of  this  MS.,  to  which  the 
editor,  Dr.  Ottema,  drew  especial  attention  as  being  clearly  of  a 
date  prior  to  1256,  was  declared  by  Frederik  Miiller,  an  eminent 
antiquarian  bookseller,  to  be  of  modern  Maastricht  raanufaciure, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  brought  from  China  by  the  seafaring 
author  of  the  Oera  Linda,  Here  we  see  the  caution  that  must 
be  exercised  by  palreographists.  Of  works  upon  the  subject 
may  be  noticed  the  writings  of  Mabillon,  the  founder  of  the 
science ;  of  Montfaucon,  Muratori,  ChampoUion-Figeac,  and 
Tischendorf,  Bast's  Commentatio  PaUrographia  (Leips.  181 1), 
Natahs  de  Wailly's  Elements  de  PaUographie  {2  vols.  Par.  183S), 
Silvestre's  Paleographie  UniverseUe  {$  vols.  Par.  1839-45),  \Vc-i- 
wood's  Palitographia  Saera  Pictoria  (1845),  ^'  ^OTsyih's/iisUn 
of  Ancient  ManuscriptSy  and  Wattenbuch's  Anleitung  zur  Gn<ji. 
Paldographie  (Berl.  1867),  and  Anleitung  zur  Lat,  Paiao^nipkif 
(Leipz.  1869).  See  Manuscripts,  Contractions,  and  Pal- 
impsest. 

Faleeolithlc  {Gr.  pa/aios,  'old,*  and  iithos,  *a  stone'),  the 
name  applied  to  the  races  of  men  that  existed  in  the  Post-plioceac 
age.  The  absence  of  metals  and  the  presence  of  stone  imple- 
ments in  deposits  of  this  age  indicate  a  very  primitive  state.  1*. 
man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Mammoth  (q.  v.)  and  otlicr 
species  of  extinct  mammals. 

Falaeorogus  Constanti'nus  XIIL,  sumamed  Dra- 
g'ases,  the  7ih  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  P.,  and  last  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  4th  son  of  Manuel  II.,  was  bom  in  1394, 
and  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Joannes  VI 1.,  in  1448.  He  hesitated  long  to  accept 
a  crown  which  he  feared  he  could  not  maintain  against  the  Turks, 
by  whose  ravages  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  city  of 
Constantinople  and  a  few  places  among  the  islands  of  Greece. 
His  reign  was  tranquil  until  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  Araurath 
II.,  and  the  accession  of  his  ambitious  son  Mohammed  II., 
who,  however,  concealed  his  intentions  until  be  had  completed 
his  preparations.  He  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, 6th  April  1453,  at  the  head  of  258,000  men,  against  whom 
P.  could  only  oppose  an  army  of  irresolute  Greeks,  aided  by 
Genoese  and  Venetian  mercenaries.  The  city  was  taken  bv 
storm  on  the  29th  May,  and  P.  fell  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach 
amidst  a  crowd  of  Janissaries.  His  body  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, and  his  head  cut  off  and  nailed  on  the  porphyry  column 
in  the  Augusteum,  but  was  afterwards  sent  round  as  a  trophy  to 
the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

PalsBOms'cus  {Gr.palaioSy  *old,'  and  otUskos,  a  'sea-fish'), 
a  genus  of  extinct  ganoid  fishes,  the  remaii\s  of  which  are 
common  in  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks.  The  tail  is 
markedly  heterocercal,  and  the  teeth  are  minute  and  numerous. 
P.  died  out  in  the  Triassic  period.  The  genus  is  included  in  the 
family  LepidosteidiVj  or  that  represented  by  the  existing  Lepidoi- 
tens  ossenSy  or  bony  pike  of  N.  America,  Its  members  hare 
well-developed  scales  of  rhomboidal  shape,  but  not  overlapping 
each  other. 

FalsBontorogy  (Gr.  palaios,  *  old,*  ont-, '  being,'  and  %j, 
*  discourse,'  'science'),  the  division  of  geological  science  that 
deals  with  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  affinities  of  fanl 
organisms,  with  the  manner  of  their  preservation,  and  with  the 
general  range  and  development  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  past 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  P.  is  in  fact  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  the  past.  It  deals  with  the  distribution  in  time  of 
living  organisms,  and  seeks  to  construct  a  record  of  the  ancient 
life-history  of  the  globe.  P.  is  usually  ranked  as  a  branch  of 
geology.  That  this  latter  idea  is  correct  is  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  not  only  are  the  objects  which  the  paLTon* 
tologist  studies  derived  from  the  domain  of  the  geologist,  but 
the  results  of  palseontological  study  serve  to  elucidate  points  of 
material  interest  in  geology,  and  also  aid  in  the  determination  of 
many  problems  connected  with  the  age,  &c.,  of  rocks.  The 
term  *  fossil  *  may  be  first  defined,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  study  of  P.  A  fossil  is  the  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
living  being  preserved  in  the  earth.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  fossil   is  only  a   fragment  of  the  ori^nism,  or  has  been 
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aoch  altered  by  pneserration  in  the  eaitb,  or  is  bat  little 
dnaged  from  its  original  state;  All  such  terms  as  'sub- 
kaHf*  'semi-fossil/  and  the  like,  are  inexpedient  and  useless. 
The  merest  fragment  of  a  livine  organism  may  sometimes  suffice 
far  the  determuation  of  its  oiaracters.  Thus  a  fragment  of 
a  tooth  may  give  the  palaeontologist  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  creature  Ixomiirhich  it  was  derived;  since  from,  his  acquaint- 
tace  with  living  animals  he  b  enabled  to  relate  the  fossil  organism 
to  its  nearest  living  representatives.  A  fragment  of  the  ocd- 
pitil  bone  of  a  mammal,  bearing  the  condyles  or  articular  pro- 
cesMS  for  articulation  with  the  spme,  would  enable  the  palseon- 
tolagist  to  express  a  definite  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
ammal,  and  to  postulate  certam  characters  wmch  he  knows  in- 
nriably  accompany  the  presence  of  a  well-ossified  occipital  bone 
with  two  condyles. 

Fossils  present  themselves  under  three  or  four  leading  forms. 
The  most  pofect  fossils  are  those  in  which  the  actual  organism 
has  been  preserved.  Fossil  skeletons  exemplify  this  first  group 
— ihe  paleontologist  dealing  with  the  actual  structures  whicn 
hive  been  petrified  and  preserved  through  the  infiltration  of 
mineral  matter.  Trunks  of  trees  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
Isbe^  shells^  &&,  may  be  similarly  preserved  m  this  way.  A 
Kcond  group  of  fossils  is  that  in  whicn  external  or  internal  casts 
or  moQuls  oi  the  organisms  are  found.  A  shell  originally  falling 
mto  a  soft  deposit — whidi,  throueh  consolidation,  ultimately 
hecomes  a  solid  rock — ^wiU  be  filled  up  by  the  soft  material  of 
the  deposit  Tbis  matter  becoming  hardened,  will  form  a  solid 
cut  of  Uie  inside  of  the  shell ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  shell 
itself  becomes  dissolved  by  chemical  action,  the  internal  cast 
vill  remain,  and  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
■hell,  whilst  an  external  cast  would  also  be  formed  through 
the  pressure  of  the  shell  against  the  day  or  other  matter  which 
mnirdiately  surrounded  it.  In  reference  to  the  complete  and 
Kxftct  preservation  of  such  organisms  as  bones,  teeth,  trees, 
ac,  it  nay  be  remarked  that  in  many  cases  the  most  delicate 
portions  and  most  minute  structure  of  the  preserved  organisms 
muf  be  made  apparent  by  microscopical  examinatioiL  The 
£tft  that  microscopic  sections  may  be  made  of  fossil  structures 
hu  had  a  most  Important  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the 
utaie  of  many  fossil  structures.  Thus  the  affinities  of  many 
bnl  plants  hare  been  determixked  from  microscopic  structure 
ilooe ;  and  tooth-like  structures  (such  as  those  found  in  the 
ji«s  of  certaia  bird-fossils — ^^.,  Odontopteryx\  have  been 
Hcntained  to  be  bony  or  osseous  in  their  nature,  and  to  exhibit 
so  stnctural  afiinities  with  true  teeth. 

Certain  brosd  generalisations  are  deducible  firom  the  casual 

flady  of  P.  *  (l)  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the 

^ari  partt  of  animals  and  plants  which  alone  possess  any 

definite  chance   of  being  preserved   in   a   fossil   state.    On 

this  acooont,    or  rather  from  the   converse  reason  of  their 

loAoess,  many  groups  of  animals  are  utterly  unknown  in  a 

focd!  iute.     Such  are  the  sea-squirts  or  Tunicata,  the  jelly- 

ftihesi  &c  ;  although,  strange  to  say,  there  have  been  found  in 

tSe  lithographic  Slates  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  impressions  of 

jdlj-fidies  which  had  fallen  upon  the  mud  of  that  deposit  when 

D  a  loft  and  plastic  condition.    (2)  It  is  evident  that  the  only 

rods  in  which   fossils  can  occur  are  the  Aqueous  or  Sedi- 

Beotaiy  formations.    These  rocks,  bein^  formed  in  water,  of 

&fice»ty  receive,  along  with  the  materials  derived  from  the 

bad,  the  bodies  of  land-oiganisms ;  while  those  of  water-living 

ipedes  will  similarly  fall  into  the  deposits  when  such  species  die. 

No  bnlsare  found  in  Igneous  or  fins-formed  rocks,  the  circum- 

>^«Kn  of  formation  of  such  rocks  preduding  the  possibility  of 

oflpaisms  being  preserved  in  such  formations.     And  in  the  so- 

oikd  MetasnorphU  rocks  traces  of  fossils  are  not  common ;  the 

chiagies  to  ^diich  these  rocks  have  been  subjected  havmg  in  all 

Fohafaility  destroyed  the  fossils  they  may  originally  have  con- 

^>cd.     (3>  The  nature  of  the  fossils  mduded  in  a  rock  or 

[|^<]ritem  afibrds  a  due  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  formation. 

^^  if  shells  of  marine  species  be  found  as  fossils  in  any  par- 

^olar  femation,  such  a  deposit  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 

«  Bttiae  origin,  and  as  having  been  formm  from  sediment  de- 

po^  in  the  aea-bed.    If,  on  the  contrary,  shells  found  only 

«  fiesh  waters  are  discovered  as  diaracteristic  fossils  of  any  par- 

tioibr  formations,  its  origin  as  a  lake-deposit  mav  be  postulated; 

■Bd  the  piesenoe  of  shells  known  to  mhabit  brackish  waters 

voald  sinilady  indicate  the  estuarine  nature  of  the  formation. 

W  A  test  of  the  relative  ages  and  order  of  formation  of  the 
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various  rock-mtems  m^y  be  found  in  the  history  of  their  fossil 
coutents.  When  a  series  of  fossils  can  be  shown  to  be  char* 
acteristic  of  any  particular  formation,  and  to  be  limited  in  its 
range  to  such  formations,  we  may  deduce  the  condusion  that 
widely  separated  rocks  which  present  a  similar  assemblage  of 
fossils  may  be  coniemporanums  with  the  first  beds  or  strata, 
although  Uie  subject  of  contemporandty  of  strata  is  a  very 
difficult  and  undetermined  one  at  present  Certain  groups  of 
fossils,  moreover,  are  found  to  be  specially  limited  to  certain 
rocks.  Thus  the  GrapioliUs  (q.  v.)  are  found  only  in  Silurian 
rocks.  The  discovery  of  a  single  eraptolite  would  therefore  at 
once  indicate  that  the  rock  from  which  it  vras  obtained  was  of 
Silurian  age.  And  it  could  even  be  shown  that  certain  genera 
or  kinds  of  these  organisms  are  limited  •  exclusivelv  to  certain 
beds  of  Silurian  age.  These  condusions  are  founded  on  data 
discovered  through  investigation.  Thnr  are,  as  far  as  they  go» 
tolerably  certain,  but  like  every  other  fact  of  observation,  thc^ 
are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  progress  of  research. 

The  age  and  order  of  the  rock-systems,  as  defined  by  the  test 
of  supetposition  and  by  the  combined  organic  remains,  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  oldest  series : — 


Lanrcatian, 

Hunmian, 

Cambrian, 

Silurian, 

Devooiaa  or  Old  Red  Sanditon<i> 

Carboniferous, 

Permian, 

Trianic, 

Oolitic  or  Juiatii^ 

Cretaceom, 

Eocene, 

Miocenok 

Pliocene, 

Post-Teitiary  or  Recent, 


Pabeoiolc.  or 

'Ancient  Life' 

Epoch. 


Mesosdc,  or 

•  Middle  life' 

Epoch. 

KainoioiCt  or 

*  Recent  Life ' 


Epoch. 


The  Stratified  or  aqueous  rocks  are  thus  arranged,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table,  in  three  well-marked  'epochs.'  Of  these, 
the  oldest  or  Palaeozoic  (beginning  with  the  Laurentian  and  end- 
ing with  the  Permian  rocks)  is  characterised  by  the  general  dis- 
similarity existing  between  its  fossils  and  existing  animals  and 
flants.  Most  of  the  Palaeozoic  fossils  bdong  to  extinct  spedes. 
n  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  which  indude  the  Trias,  Oolite,  and 
Chalk,  the  fossils  include  many  extinct  types,  but  evince  as  a 
whole  a  much  nearer  approach  to  living  apedes  than  those  of 
the  Palaeozoic  Epoch ;  while  in  the  Kainozoic  Epoch  the  fossils 
mostly  belong  to  living  species,  or  to  spedes  that  have  only 
*  recently '  become  extinct 

It  may  be  noted,  by  way  of  condusion  to  these  general  obser« 
vations  on  P.,  that  the  record  of  life  in  the  past  is  by  no  means 
of  perfect  or  continuous  nature.  On  the  contrarjr,  venr  many 
serious  caps  occur  in  our  knowledge  of  the  succession  of^life  on 
the  globe^  and  '  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,'  as 
Darwin  terms  it,  is  likdy  to  remain  a  permanent  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  settling  certain  aspects  of  the  evolution  theory. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  life  has  been  developed 
upon  the  earth's  surface  in  a  gradual  fiashion  and  in  an  ascending 
scale.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  series  of  rocks,  the  remains  of  the 
lowest  organisms  only  are  found;  while  higher  forms  of  life 
make  their  appearance  as  we  advance  to  more  recent  deposits. 
In  HbA  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  rocks  the  chief  fossils  consist 
of  the  famous  Eoaoim  (q.  v.)  or  'Dawn  of  Life'  animalcule ; 
a  giant  Foramini/er  (q.  v.).  In  the  Lower  Cambrian,  burrows 
and  tracks  of  marine  worms  occur;  traces  of  a  supposed 
Trilobite  {PalaopyM)  (q.  v.)  are  found,  and  various  organisms 
{fitdhatnia)  (qjr.)>  «c.,  whidi  may  either  be  plants  or  zoophytes, 
also  occur.  The  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  teem  with  the  remains 
of  Trilobites  ((^.  v.),  of  marine  plants,  of  Brachiopods  (q.  v.), 
&C.  The  Silurian  formations  have  fossil  brachiopods  in  plenty, 
sponges,  marine  plants,  graptolites,  echinoderms,  worm-burrows, 
trilobites;  mollusca  (gasteropods,  cephalopods,  &&),  and  fish 
remains.  In  the  Devonian  rocks  ganoid  fish-remains  occur. 
Corals,  ediinoderms,  sponf^  crustaceans,  and  insects  are  also 
found,  and  the  plants  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  Coal  Epoch  which  foUowed.  In  the  Carboni- 
ferous series,  the  characteristic  'Coal  Plants'  occur,  together 
with  sponges,  corals,  echinoderms,  annelids,  Crustacea,  pol^zoa 
in  abundance,  fishes,  amphibians,  and  probably  a  lew  reptiles ; 
the  Permian  rocks  in  addition  containing  true  reptilian  remains. 
The  Triassic  has  numy  characteristic  plant-fossils  and  abundant 
molluscs ;  while  reptilian  remains  are  common,  and  birds  have 
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a  doubtful  place.  In  the  Triassic,  however,  the  fint  remains  of 
mammals  are  found.  The  Jurassic  or  Oolitic  rocks  resemble 
the  Triassic  closely,  but  contain  an  enormous  development  of 
reptilian  life.  One  bird  (Archaeopteryx)  occurs  as  a  fossil  in 
these  rocks,  and  the  mammals  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Triassic  The  Chalk  is  celebrated  for  its  Foraminiferous  remains 
and  for  its  sponges,  echinoderms,  polyzoa,  and  cephalopods — 
the  latter  being  very  numerous.  Bird-fossils  occur  in  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  age  in  America.  The  Eocene  is  rich  in  vertebrate 
fossils.  Its  birds  are  numerous  and  its  mammals  plentiful ;  and 
through  the  succeeding  strata  the  number  of  species  allied  to 
living  groups  increase  in  numbers ;  traces  of  man's  handiwork 
first  appearing  during  the  Post-Pliocene  Period,  when  the  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  cave  bears,  lions,  tigers,  &a,  also  existed. 

PalaB'ophia  (Gr.  palaws^  '  old,'  and  ophis,  *  a  serpent  *),  a 
genus  of  serpents,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found  in  rocks 
of  Tertiary  age  in  the  United  States,  and  in  rocks  of  a  similar  age 
in  Britain.  /'.  typhous  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  Brackles- 
ham.  Another  species  (/*.  toliapicus)  has  been  found  in  the 
London  clay  of  Sheppey,  and  is  the  oldest  known  example  of  a 
fossil  snake. 

PalsBOp'teris  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  pteris^  *a  fern'),  a 
genus  of  fossil  ferns,  highly  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.  P.  was  one  of  the  so-called  tree-like  or  arborescent  ferns, 
and  presents,  along  with  such  genera  as  Caulopteris  and  Fsaro- 
niuSf  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tree-ferns  found  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  present  day. 

PalaBopy'g^  (Gr.  palaios,  '  old,*  and  pS^F,  *  the  rump '),  a 
genus  of  extinct  Crustaceans,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Cambrian  formations.  P.  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  Trilobite  (q.  v.),  or  as  nearly  related  to  one.  P,  Ramsayi  is 
the  representative  species.  From  the  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete nature  of  tlie  fossil,  its  exact  nature  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Paleeosau'ruB  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  sauros,  <a  lizard'), 
a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  allied  in  some  respects  to  the  Croco- 
dilia,  but  regarded  as  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  group  to 
warrant  its  being  classified  with  the  so-called  Thecodont  reptilia 
of  Owen,  or  with  the  Deinosauria  of  other  writers.  The  remains 
of  P.  occur  in  *  dolomitic  conglomerate '  formations  near  Bristol, 
the  age  of  these  formations  being  either  Permian  or  Triassic 
The  vertebrae  in  P.  are  amphicalous,  that  is,  are  concave  at 
either  end ;  this  disposition  indicating  a  mobility  of  the  spine 
such  as  is  seen  in  fishes.  The  ribs  were  long  and  bent,  and  the 
femur  or  thigh  had  a  third  trochanter.  The  P.  had  also  well- 
developed  teeth,  springing  from  distinct  sockets. 

Paladotlie'rium  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  therion,  'a  wild 
beast '),  a  fossil  genus  of  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  living  tapirs. 
The  remains  of  species  of  P.  occur  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period.  All  the  feet  had  three  toes.  The 
teeth  comprised  six  incisors,  two  canines,  eight  premolars,  and 
six  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  canine  teeth  were  longer  than  the 
others.  P,  tnagnum  is  a  familiar  species.  The  P.  varied  in  size 
from  a  sheep  to  a  horse  or  cow.  In  all  probability  it  had  a  short 
trunk  or  proboscis,  was  herbivorous  in  its  food,  and  inhabited 
marshy  lands  and  swamps. 

PalSBOZO'io.      See  PALiEONTOLOGY. 

Palafox  y  Melzi,  Jos^  de,  Duke  of  Saragossa,  a 

famous  Spanish  General,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Palafox, 
Aragon,  in  1780.  He  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonne, 
but,  on  the  latter  being  taken  prisoner,  fled  to  Saragossa,  by  his 
gallant  defence  of  which  town  against  the  French  he  has  gained 
for  himself  a  historic  reputation.  Forced  at  length  to  capitulate, 
P.  was  taken  to  France  and  imprisoned  for  four  years  in 
Vincennes.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Valen9ay,  in 
1 8 13,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  from  1814-ao  he  rendered 
valuable  service  as  Commander-General  of  Aragon  in  suppress- 
ing various  rebellions.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Christinos,  and  was  created 
in  1836  Duke  of  Saragossa  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  fiist 
order  by  the  Queen-Regent  Marie  Christine.  After  this  he 
avoided  mixing  in  politics,  and  died  at  Madrid,  i6th  February 
1847. 

Palais  Boyal,  a  pile  of  buildings  in  Paris,  now  comprising  a 
palace,  a  theatre,  and  many  brilliant  shops  and  cafis.  The  old 
palace,  originally  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  was  built  (1624-36) 
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by  Richelieoy  who  bequeathed  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  on  account  of 
whose  occupancy  it  received  its  present  name.  It  was  given  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  his  nephew  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleaos,  and  beame 
the  town  residence  of  the  Orleans  family.  A  centre  of  the  gaiety 
and  vice  of  the  pre- Revolution  period,  it  was  converted  by  Philippe 
Egalite  into  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  revolutionary  schemers 
and  demagogues.  Confiscated  by  the  Republic  in  1793,  it 
was  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  tribunes  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  After  serving  as  the  residence  of  Louis-Philippe  from 
1814  to  1831,  it  was  greatly  damaged  during  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  Under  the  Second  Empire  it  became  the  residence  of 
Jerome  Bonaj>arte  and  his  son  Prince  Napoleon.  The  buildings 
were  set  fire  to  by  the  Communists  in  May  1871,  and  received 
much  injury,  but  have  been  restored  since  1873.  The  garden 
in  the  second  court,  or  Cour  Royale,  measures  700  by  300 
feet,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  avenues  and  parterres,  and 
adorned  with  fountains.  On  one  side  is  the  Theatre  Franfais, 
and  facing  it  is  the  famous  Galerie  Vitree  ( '  glass  gallery ')  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  cafis, 

Palamoott'ah,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  Madns 
Presidency,  British  India,  49  miles  N.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Pop. 
(1871)  17,945*  I^  contains  the  cantonments  of  a  native  infantry 
regiment,  and  lies  a  mile  S.E.  of  the  civil  station  of  Tinnevelly. 

P&lampdre,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kangra,  Punjaub,  British 
India,  among  the  lower  slopes  in  the  Hima^yas,  317  miles  S. 
by  mountain  passes  from  the  commercial  centre  of  LeJi  in  Cash- 
mere. A  fair  was  established  here  in  1867,  to  develop  local 
trade  and  promote  intercourse  with  Central  Asia.  In  November 
187 1  it  was  attended  by  Lord  Mayo.  30,000  people  are  some- 
times present,  and  goods  sold  to  tne  value  of  ;£^30,000.  English 
cloth,  metal  ware  and  ornaments  are  exchanged  for  shawl  wool, 
ponies,  borax,  musk,  and  gold.  P.  is  also  a  centre  of  tet-pliDt- 
mg  industry  under  European  supervision.  • 

Palanqueen  (Port. ;  Javanese,  pdlangH;  Hindnst  pcdH\ 
the  well-known  Indian  conveyance,  consisting  of  an  oblong 
box,  in  which  the  traveller  reclmes  on  a  mattress,  &c,  attached 
in  its  framework  to  a  pole,  borne  on  the  necks  of  at  least  do 
less  than  four  bearers,  whose  monotonous  chaunt  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  heard  it.  The  natives 
use  similar  conveyances,  more  or  less  ornamented,  especially 
for  marriage  processions ;  but  the  P.  premier  was  essentiailj 
for  European  use,  and  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the 
adaptation  of  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  have  considerably  pro- 
moted its  discontinuance, 

Palap'teryx  (Gr.  falaios,  'old,'  and  apteryx,  *  the  wing- 
less '),  a  genus  of  fossil  New  Zealand  birds  belonging  to  the 
struthious  family  Dinomithidae,  and  distinguished  from  the 
typical  Moas  (see  Dinornis)  by  the  presence  of  a  back  toe. 
Three  species  are  known. 

Palate  (Lat  palatum,  probably  allied  to  paseart,  'to  feed'), 
the  term  used  to  denote  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Anatomically,  the 
P.  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  the  soft.  The  former  is  situated  in 
the  front,  and  the  latter  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth.  The  hard 
P.  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  sockets  of  the  teetb, 
while  behind  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  soft  P.  It  is  covered 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  closely  united 
to  i\it periostfum,  or  membrane  investing  the  bone.  The  mocoos 
membrane  of  the  P.  is  provided  with  numerous  mncotts  glands, 
and  is  covered  with  squamous  or  pavement  epithelium,  Tbe 
soft  P.  is  anatomically  known  as  the  velum  pendulum  pek^ 
It  is  a  movable  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  kind 
of  curtain  or  partition  between  the  mouth  and  the  phaeynx. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  concave  in  its  undisturbed  state;  its 
hinder  surface  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mncoos 
membrane  lining  the  posterior  nares  or  hinder  nostrils.  It  s 
attached  by  its  upper  bottler  to  the  hard  P.  The  iw«^ 
depends  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  border,  and  two  cuvcd 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  whidi  arch  outwards  on  each  side  of 
the  uvula,  are  named  the  arches  or  pillars  of  the  soft  P.  Tbe 
mucous  membrane  of  this  latter  part  is  thin,  and,  like  that  of 
the  hard  P.,  is  covered  with  souamons  epitheliDnu  Aroond  tk 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the  epithehum  is  of  the  oUaWaad 
columnar  description.  The  soft  P.  nas  five  muscles  on  each  side, 
and  also  close  anatomical  relations  with  the  TemsHs  (^/-^ 
which  are  situated  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  piO^^ 
of  the  soft  P.    The  tonsils  or  amygdaUt  are  two  gitads  ois 
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roanded  form,  their  exact  functioo  being  undetemined.  They, 
bowerer,  secrete  a  glatinons  fluid,  whiai  may  possibly  serve  to 
Itthricate  the  throat. 

DtftrmitUs  of  tki  P*  —There  are  Tarioas  degrees  of  con- 
genital  defonntty  in  the  P.  and  uvula.  The  soft  P.  and  uvula 
are  most  freouently  cleft  without  the  hard  P.  being  divided ; 
occasionally  the  lip  and  the  hard  P.  are  fissured  without  the  soft 
one  being  cleft,  and  the  separation  majr  extend  through  all  the 
parts  to  the  integuments  of  the  face,  givmg  rise  to  the  complica- 
tion of  hare-lip.  The  operation  for  trie  cure  of  a  cleft  in  the  soft 
P.  is  called  staphyhrafhy^  and  Roux  was  the  first  to  introduce 
it  as  a  distinct  operation.  Roux's  operation  was  modified  by 
Graefe,  Warren,  and  others ;  but  Fergusson  introduced  a  new 
principle  •f  treatment  by  dividing  the  levator  palati  and  the 
palato-pharyngeus  muscles,  thus  paralysing  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  P.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Smith,  by  the 
invention  of  the  gag  and  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  has  been 
enabled  to  operate  in  early  infimcy.  Sir  W.  Fereusson  intro- 
duced also  a  modification  of  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  by 
osteopUsty.     See  Mouth,  Disbasbs  of. 

Palatinate  (Ger.  Pf(d%\  a  name  formerly  applied  to  two 
German    states  distinguished  as   the   Upper  P.  (Ober-PfaU) 
snd  Lower  P.  (Unter-Pfalz),  which  were  united  until    163a 
(1)  The  Upper  or  Bavarian  P.   was  bounded  by  Baireuth, 
Bohemia,  Neuberg,  Bavaria,  and  the  Niirnberg  district,  and 
was  a  duchy  with  Amberg  as  its  capital    Its  area  was  3764 
sq.  miles,    (a)  The  Lower  or  P.  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the 
Rhine  electoral  circle,  lay  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  surrounded 
by  Mains,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  Elsass  and  Trier,  embracing  the 
P.  proper  or  electoral  P.,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Germany,  lying  chiefly  right   of  the  Rhine,  the  principality 
of  Simmem,  the  duchy  oT  Zweibrucken,   the  half  of  apon- 
heim,  and  the  principalities  of  Beldenz  and  Lautem.     Ill  area 
was  3190  sq.    miles.      Its  chief  town  was  Heidelberg.     The 
Counts-Palatine  were  in  possession  of  the  P.  and  the  surround- 
ing country  as  early  as  the  nth  c.     They  were  among  the 
most  important  princes  of  the  Empire.     In  11 56  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  L  gave  the  P.  to  his  half-orother,  Konrad  of  Swabia, 
who  made  Heidelbeig  his  seat      In  1315  Duke  Otto  IIL  of 
Bavaria  received  it  on  the  outlawry  of  Duke  Heinrich  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  II.,  '  the  Strong,'  in  1253, 
ud  by  Rudolf  I.  in  1294,  who,  however,  was  banished  by  the 
Emperor  Ludwig.     Ruprecht  III.,  who  died  in  1410,  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  Ludwig  III.  received  the  Rhenish  P. ;  Tohann, 
the  Upper  P. ;  Stephen,  Zweibriicken ;  and  Otto,  Mosbach. 
The  provinces  again  united  fell  in  1559  to  Friedrich  of  the  Sim- 
mem line,  but  in  1619  Friedrich  V.  was  deprived  of  his  electorate 
snd  possessions  by  tne  Emperor.     The  lower  P.  was  given,  at 
the  Feace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  to  his  son. Karl  Ludwig,  with 
whose  son  Karl  ended  in    1685  the   Sinunem  line.    The  P. 
now  nassed  to  Philipp  Wilhelm,  Count  Palatine  of  Neubur^, 
who  died  in  1690^  ana  was  succeeded  by  Tohann  Wilhelm  and  his 
brother  Karl  Philipp,  who  died  childless  in  1742,  when  the 
electorate  passed  to  Karl  Theodor  of  Sulzbach,  who  united  the 
1^>  to  Bavaria.     He  was  succeeded   in  1 790  by  Maximilian 
Jo^ph,  who  was  obliged  at  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  to 
cede  to  France  the  part  of  the  P.  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
Baden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Leiningen-Dachsbur]^  and  Nassau, 
the  part  right  of  the  Rhine.     By  the  Treaties  of  Paris  of  18x4 
snd  181 5,  the  P.  was  once  more  divided,  the  largest  part  being 
given  to  Bavaria,  and  the  remainder  to  Hessen-Darmstadt  and 
Prussia.    See  Hausser's  Getchkhttdir  Rfuinischen  Pfalt  (2  vols., 
Heidclb.  1845). 

Palatine,  €k>uiitiM,  where  the  Earl  (q.  v.)  exercised /wm  fv> 
lalia  or  independent  jurisdiction,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  C&ma 
PaUuii,  were  in  England  formerly  three  in  number—Chester, 
I>urham,  and  Lancaster,  all  of  them  frontier  counties.  Of  these 
^'Ancaster  alone,  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  the  reigti  of  Edward 
J^  retains  its  court,  the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  Chester  having 
^^^^  abolished  in  1830,  and  of  Durham  in  1836.  We  also  find 
mention  of  the  C.  P.  of  Pembroke  and  Hexham,  dissolved  in 
^«  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth  respectively,  but 
whether  they  enjoyc«l  the  same  privileges  as  the  preceding 
^nties  does  not  appear.  In  Scotland  there  were  the  Earls 
Palatiae  of  Stratheam. 

jha'atlne  Kill  (Afons  /^tUUmus),  the  highest  of  the  seven 
°uU  upon  which  Rome  is  built,  and  the  original  site  and 
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centre  of  the  ancient  city,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, 1900  yards  in  circumference  and  168  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  On  the  Borth-westem  slope,  according  to  legend,  grew 
the  fig-tree  beneath  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckl^  by 
a  she-wolf.  In  the  times  of  the  republic  the  P.  H.  was  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  dty,  and  it  was  chosen  by 
the  first  Emperors  as  their  place  of  residence.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  dwelt  on  the  western  slope,  and  the  eastern  side  was 
afterwards  covered  by  Nero's  Goiden  House,  The  name  PalO' 
tinuSf  derived  from  Palest  a  pastoral  deity,  has  passed  into 
almost  all  modem  languages  as  palace^  in  the  signification  of 
imperial  residence. 

Palay'  is  an  Indian  name  for  Cryptostegia  grandiflora^  a 
twining  shrub,  belonging  to  natural  order  AicUpiadacea^  and  a 
native  of  Hindustan.  It  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which,  when 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  sun,  is  converted  into  caout- 
chouc.    The  stem  yields  a  very  fine  strong  white  fibre. 

Pale,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  greater  ordinaries,  is  a  broad 
stripe  placed  perpendicularly  upon  and  equidistant  from  the 
sides  01  the  shield,  of  whose  surface  it  occupies  one-third. 

Pale,  Bng^lish,  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  was  held  by 
the  English  since  Strongbow's  invasion  in  1 169,  and  which  John 
divided  into  the  twelve  counties  palatine  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
Kildare,  Louth,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick  (1210).  On  the  territorv  thus 
divided  was  imposed  the  observance  of  English  law,  and  by  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  the  use  of  the  Brehon  or  native  law 
was  made  an  act  of  treason,  as  also  was  the  intermarriage  of  the 
English  with  |>ersons  of  Irish  blood,  or  the  adoption  o?  English 
children  by  Irish  foster-parents.  The  term  pale  is  one  of  con- 
siderable vagueness,  shitting  with  the  growth  or  decrease  of 
English  supremacy.  From  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  however, 
it  seldom  extended  beyond  the  province  of  Leinster.  In  Edward 
VI.'s  reign,  in  the  struggle  for  a  common  faith,  the  population 
within  and  without  the  pale  became  one,  'not  as  the  Irish  nation, 
but  as  Catholics.'  The  term  was,  however,  still  employed  by 
Spenser  and  other  writers  in  a  non-political  sense,  and  lives 
to-day  in  the  phrase  'without  the  j>ale  of  civilisation.'  See 
Goldwin  Smithes  Irish  History  and  CharacUr  (i86x). 

Palea,  or  Pale,  the  name  given  to  an  inner  bmct  or  scale  in 
Compasiiat  Cramiuia^  and  some  other  plants,  when  of  a  thin  ytX 
stiff  consistence,  usually  narrow,  and  01  a  pale  colour.  The  term 
paUaaaus^  in  botanical  descriptions,  means  of  a  chaffy  consistence. 

Palexnbang^,  the  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  the  same 
name  in  Sumatra,  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  of  the  island,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  estuair  of  the  Musi,  which  is  here  100  feet  broad, 
and  which  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  large  island  of  Banca.  The 
river,  from  40  to  50  feet  aeep,  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for 
the  largest  vessels,  and  there  is  an  extensive  export  trade  in 
rice,  benzoin,  gum-elastic,  raw  cotton,  rattans,  &c.  (value 
187CV  >£^io6,i59).  The  inland  river  trade  is  also  considerable. 
The  native  hoases  are  constructed  of  bamboos,  and  raised 
on  posts,  but  there  are  various  large  buildings,  including  a 
fort,  a  mosque,  a  blind  asylum,  &c.  The  inhi3)itants,  mostly 
Malays,  but  also  comprising  many  Europeans,  Chinese,  and 
Arabs,  are  skilful  workers,  and  produce  carved  Ivory,  embroi- 
dered silk,  coloured  cotton  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  wares, 
japanned  eoods,  and  cuUery.  Pop.  40,00a — ^The  Residency  lies 
between  tnose  of  Djambi  on  the  N.,  Lampong  on  the  S.,  and 
Benculen  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  is  washed  by  the  Sunda  Sea 
and  Strait  of  Banca.  Area,  61,91 1  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1874)  f  08,668. 
The  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  volcanic  mountam  range 
that  traverses  the  island,  but  great  part  of  the  area  is  low-lying 
morass  thickly  clad  with  jungle,  and  drained  bv  the  Musi  and 
its  tributaries,  chief  of  which  is  the  Komering.  Tnere  are  several 
lakes,  the  largest  being  Itam  in  the  S.  The  higher  districts 
inland  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  cocoa-nut  and  gum  trees, 
and  yield  much  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  There 
are  extensive  coal-fields,  in  which  occur  oil-springs,  and  among 
the  mineral  products  are  gold-dost,  iron-ore,  sulphur,  and 
arsenia  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests 
are  the  hatmt  of  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  elephant,  and  rhino« 
ceros.  The  climate  is  only  unhealtny  near  the  swamps,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  dry  season  nmges  from  80*  to  92*  F.,  and  in 
the  wet  season  from  76*  to  80*.  The  Kubos,  a  primitive  tribe 
in  the  N.W.,  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  aborigines. 
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Palen'cia,  a  Spanish  town,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Camon,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  walls  of  immense  thickness.  The  most 
interesting  building  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Antolia  (1321- 
1504).  The  first  Spanish  university  was  founded  here  in  1209, 
but  was  removed  thirty  years  later  to  Salamanca.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuf!s  and  leather.     Pop.  14,000. 

Palen'que,  '  the  Pompeii  of  the  New  World,'  a  ruined  town 
of  Mexico,  near  the  modem  village  of  St.  Domingo  de  P.,  in  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  and  on  the  river  Chacamas.  It  was  discovered 
in  1750,  buried  in  dense  tropical  forest,  and  is  of  the  pueblo  or 
village  type.  There  are  four  or  five  pyramidal  stone  terraces 
similar  in  form  and  relative  situation  to  those  at  Uxmal.  One 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  on  it  are  the  remarkable 
structures  called  the  'palace,'  altogether  228  feet  long  in  front, 
and  x8o  deep.  Most  ot  the  buildings,  which  are  solid  structures 
of  one  storey,  are  adorned  with  figures  carved  in  relief,  or  with 
stucco  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  bearing  traces  of  brilliant  colours. 
The  statuary  is  more  akin  in  freedom  and  natural  grace  to  that 
of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Egypt  or  India.  See  the  works  of 
Stephens,  Catherwood,  and  Morelet. 

• 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  the  fifth  largest  city  of 
Italy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  spacious  Bay  of  P.,  135  miles  W.  of  Mes- 
sina by  water,  and  60  N.N.W.  of  Girgenti  by  rail  Appropri- 
ately called  '  la  Felice,'  on  account  of  its  magnificent  position 
and  delightful  climate,  it  lies  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Conca  d'Oro 
('golden  shell')  and  is  sheltered  in  the  N.  by  the  romantic 
Monte  Pellegrino,  a  limestone  mass  1958  feet  high,  and  inland 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  city  is  4)  miles  in  circuit, 
is  girt  with  walls  and  entered  by  sixteen  gates.  Two  fine  main 
streets — the  Corso  Vittoria  Emanuele,  stretching  S.W.  from  the 
sea  at  Porta  Felice  to  the  fortified  gates  at  Porta  Nuova,  and 
the  Via  Macqueda,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles — divide  the  city 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts.  The  houses,  most  of  them  ex- 
ternally shabby,  are  flat-roofed,  and  have  balconies.  There  are 
many  beautiful  squares  and  promenades  adorned  vrith  almost 
tropical  vegetation,  and  with  marble  statues  and  fountains.  A 
lacK  of  ancient  architectural  remains  is  compensated  by  the 
treasures  of  the  famous  Museo,  and  the  many  interesting  medie- 
val monuments.  P.  is  the  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  and  military 
headquarters  of  the  island.  Among  the  churches  are  the  cathe- 
dral or  church  of  S.  Rosalia,  erected  (1169-85)  on  the  site  of  an 
older  structure  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  dome  (1781-1801), 
but  containing  royal  tombs  and  valuable  sculptures ;  S.  Domenico 
(1646),  the  largest  church  in  the  city,  with  accommodation  for 
12,000  persons ;  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Norman  churches,  and  almost  Oriental  in  style,  with 
a  bell  which  was  the  first  to  sound  alarm  at  Uie  Sicilian  Vespers ; 
and  the  disused  Martorana,  dating  from  the  12th  c,  rich  in 
mosaics  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  On  a  slight  eminence  to  the 
S.W.  is  the  Palazzo  Reale,  a  vast  building  erected  originally  by 
the  Arabs  as  a  castle,  but  transformed  by  the  Normans.  Its 
Cappella  Palatina,  a  gem  of  medieval  architecture,  is  richly  en- 
crusted with  curious  old  mosaics  and  adorned  with  columns  of 
Egyptian  marble.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  l6th  c, 
with  Its  nne  fa9ade;  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio,  containing 
Roman  antiquities ;  and  the  palaces  of  Chiaramonte,  Sclafani, 
and  Patella,  all  admirable  specimens  of  later  medieval  architec- 
ture. The  Museo  Nazionale  is  famous  for  its  splendid  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures  and  its  gallery  of  Sicilian  pictures.  The 
university,  founded  in  1394,  and  restored  in  1804,  had  340 
students  in  1875.  P.  has  various  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, three  theatres,  and  a  Flora  or  public  garden,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  adjoining  which  are  the  botanical 
gardens.  The  Porto,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  town,  is  sheltered  by 
a  mole  1300  feet  long.  In  front  of  the  town  is  the  recently 
deepened  harbour  of  La  Cala,  with  the  Porto  Felice  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  the  extensive  fort  of  Castellamare,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  i860.  In  1874  there  entered  the  port  61 71 
vessels  of  814,226  tons  (382  British  of  250,901  tons),  and  the 
exports  were  chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  wines,  oil,  sulphur 
from  the  mines  of  Larca  (14,000  tons),  and  shumac  (xoo,ooo 
bags).  The  manufactures  are  silks,  cottons,  jewellery, 
iron    wares,    coral    ornaments,     &c.,     while    there    is  con- 


siderable    shipbuilding,    stone-dressing,  and   tunny 
dine    fishing.      The   environs  of    P.    abound  in 
interest,  among  which  are  the  great  cathedral  of 
(q.  v.),  the  old  Arabic  chiteaux  of  La  Cuba  and  La 
the  cave  of  S.  Rosalia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
Pellegrino.     The  festival  ot  S.  Rosalia  (xith  to  11 
accompanied  by  horse-races,  processions  to  the  chap 
saint,  and  illuminations,  &&,  attracts  a  vast  concourse  ( 
people.     That  it  may  be  celebrated  with  becoming  spU 
municipality  usually  contributes  some  5^^^  francs  I 
penses.     The  climate  is  usually  mild  and  humid,  thi 
ture  averaging  52°  F.  in  January;  but  in  summer^i 
when  the  sirocco  prevails,  the  heat  is  intolerable.    ** 
1 86, 145.     P.,  the  ancient  Panormus  (Gr. ' entirely  h 
probably  of  Phoenician  origin  (the  Phoenician  name, 
found  on  coins,  means  '  a  camp '),  but  is  first  known 
as  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  of  the 
invaders.     It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first 
(254  B.C.),  and  became  one  of  their  chief  naval  stati 
the  island  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
by  the  Arabs  in  831,  and  subsequently  fell  to  the 
1072.     The  French  held  it  from  1266  to  1280  ( 
Vespers).    In  1269  Charles  of  Anjou  removed 
Naples,  and  later  P.  was  the  residence  of  the  Arag< 
The  Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.  took  up  his  quarters 
expulsion  from  Naples  in  1799.    After  various  abo; 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  at  Marsa 
finally  threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  and  by  an  ( 
plebiscite  joined  the  city  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Ti 
are  still  sadly  infested  by  brigands.    See  Oppermani 
(Bresl.  i860). 

Pal'estine,  or  Phil'istia,  originally  the  name  of  i 
of  the  Philistines  (a.  v.,  cf.  Ex.  xv.  14 ;  Is.  xiv.  29,  31 
4),  was  latterly  applied  to  the  whole  country  so  lo 
by  the  Israelites  or  Jews,  other  names  for  which  we 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  30),  Land  of  Promise  (H  ' 
Gen.  xiiL   15),  Land  of  Israel  (i  Sam.  xiii.  19; 
Judea,  and  the  Holy  Land.    This  last  name,  whi< 
used  by  Zechariah  (ii.  12),  has  been  a  favourite  one 
tians  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour, 
graphical  position  of  P.  is  peculiar.     The  Jews  r 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
which  there  is  the  nearest  access  to  Europe,  Asia, 
hence,  from  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  has  enjoyed  the  unenviable 
being  one  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  world. 

Physical  Geography, — P.  proper  is  the  narrow  st 
lying  between  the  Jordan  and  tne  Dead  Sea  on  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  to  which  there  has 
attached  a  narrow  strip  with  indefinite  boundaries  on 
of  the  Jordan ;  forming  altogether  a  country  about 
Wales,  less  than  140  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  ave 
The  most  characteristic  of  all  the  features  of  the  c 
Jordan  valley,  by  which  it  b  cut  off  from  the  mai 
and  which  is  in  reality  part  of  a  ravine  which 
Lebanon  to  the  head  of^  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
is  filled  up  at  both  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
dan,  rising  at  the  northern  end,  is  dammed  back  at  t! 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  it  belongs  with  its  three ' 
to  P.     Through  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
runs  an  irregular  mass  of  hills  of  no  great  height,  which 
where  intersected  by  ravines,  in  some  cases  widened  ' 
formed  by  mountain  torrents.     This  range,  being 
Jordan,  leaves  room  for  a  plain  which  runs  along  the 
whole  way,  except  where,  opposite  the  Sea  of  Galilee, ' 
rupted  by  the  range  of  Carmel  (q.  v.),  stretching  out 
central  highlands  to  the  sea  as  if  to  make  room  for  ' 
Esdraelon  (q.  v.),  which  here  extends  from  the  Medit 
the  Jordan.     The  average  height  of  the  central  region  i 
1800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.     A  few  of  the  high 
are  Jebel  Jermuk,  about  4000  feet;  Safed,  2775; 
Gerizim,  both  about  2700;  Singil,  near  Shiloh,  310S 
of  Olives,  2724 ;  Hebron,  3029.    The  portion  of  P. 
of  the  Jordan  consists  of  a  plateau  about  2000  to  3 
height,  cut  by  many  ravines  formed    by  mountain 
descending  to  the  Jordan. 
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The  general  Ojtpect  of  the  coantry  has  changed  very  materially 
from  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Jewish  State.  When 
invaded  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  it  was  a  well-wooded, 
well' watered  country,  producing  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance— 
'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  There  are  traces  even 
jet  of  the  former  fertility  of  the  country,  e.g,^  in  the  rich  pastures 
of  Sharon,  Moab,  and  Gilead,  the  evergreen  shrubberies  of  Car- 
mel,  the  oak  forests  of  Bashan,  and  the  great  profusion  of  flowers 
everywhere.  The  cutting  down  of  the  timber  has  doubtless 
changed  the  climate,  and  rendered  the  coimtry  less  productive, 
and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  under  an  unsettled 
government,  which  has  prevailed  so  long,  has  discouraged  the 
inhabitants  from  making  the  most  of  its  capabilities.  The 
rounded  hills,  which  used  to  be  clothed  with  vineyards  to  their 
summits,  now  show  nothing  but  gray  limestone  rocks  or  gray 
shrubs,  the  soil  being  all  washed  off'  the  neglected  terraces. 
Even  the  plains  are  little  cultivated,  and  are  bleak  and  desolate 
looking.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  its  unproductiveness  the 
country  is  now  venr  thinly  populated.  Thb  also  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  dense  population  of  former  times,  of  which 
(here  are  abundant  traces  in  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
which  everywhere  abound. 

The  climate  of  P.  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  tem- 
perature that  prevails  within  such  narrow  limits.  Between 
the  perpelual  snows  of  Hermon  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  are  to  be  found,  among  the  hills  of 
Bashan,  of  Galilee,  Ephraim,  and  Tudah,  and  on  the  coast  plain, 
or  even  almost  in  passing  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  all  the  kinds  of  climate  to  be  found  in  passing  from  the 
frigid  to  the  torrid  zone.  Consequently  the  summer  heat  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities.  No  rain  falls  from  Tune  to  Sep- 
tember. A  small  quantity  falls  in  October,  and  the  next  four 
months  form  the  rainy  season.  Seed-time  for  the  different  grains, 
and  in  different  localities,  extends  from  October  to  January,  and 
harvest  from  March  to  June. 

The  variety  of  climate  which  has  been  mentioned  produces  a 
corresponding  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  animals, 
both  wild  and  domesticated,  and  the  plants,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated, include  most  of  Uiose  to  be  found  in  Europe,  besides 
the  lo^  Asiatic  fauna  and  flora. 

Geology, — ^The  prevalent  rock  of  P.  is  a  limestone,  the  nume- 
rous caverns  in  which  have  always  formed  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  tombs 
iff.   Gen.  xxilL   19;  John  xL   38),  granaries,  and  temporary 
dwellings  {tf.  Gen.  xix.  30 ;  Judg.  vL  a ;  i  Sam.  xiiL  6,  xxiL  i, 
xxiv.  3).    This  limestone  is  in  several  places — t,g,^  in  Bashan, 
on  the  'W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  S.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee — 
overlaid  by  basalt,  which  has  been  erupted  from  numerous 
volcanoes,  which,  however,  have  been  extinct  for  ages.    That 
earthquakes  were  a  familiar  phenomenon  is  proved  by  many 
allusions  to  them  in  Hebrew  literature  {ff,  Ps.  xlvL  2,  cxiv.  4--6 ; 
Isa.  xxiv.  20 ;  Hab.  UL  6-8),  as  well  as  by  those  that  are  actu- 
ally recorded  (ef,  Amos  L  i ;  Zech.  xiv,  < ;  Jos.  Anis,  xv.  5,  2, 
&c.  )•    The  numerous  hot,  sulphurous,  and  salt  springs  which  are 
found  in  the  Jordan  valley  are  an  indication  that  the  same  agency 
is  still  in  some  deeree  active. 

Pditical  and  Jfistoricai  Gtography. — When  the  Israelites 
arrived  at  P.  from  Egypt,  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  number  of  tribes,  the  boundaries  of  whose  territories  cannot 
be  exactly  defined.  (See  Hittxtes,  Hivites,  Amorites.) 
The  two  Hebrew  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  settled  on  the  £.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
territories  of  Sihon  and  Og.  In  P.  proper,  the  region  lying 
due  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
with  which  were  amalgamated  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon. 
N.  of  this  lay  the  narrow  strip  of  Benjamin.  Between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  lay  the  portions  of  Ephraim 
and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  region  between  Car- 
mel  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  fell  to  the  two  tribes  of  Issachar  and 
Zebulon ;  and  that  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
to  Naphtali  and  Asher^the  former  next  the  Jordan,  and  the 
latter  next  the  sea.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  (b.c  976)  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  boundary  between 
which  was  the  northern  border  of  Benjamin— Tudah  in  the  S., 
with  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  for  its  capital,  and  Israel  in  the  N.,  with 
Shechem  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  Samaria  (q.  v.),  for  iU  capitaL 
The  northern  kingdom  was  obliterated  by  the  Assyrian  conquest 
of  Shalmanrser  (B.c  721),  the  southern,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
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(B.C  606) ;  after  which,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  a  number 
of  Jews  (q.  V.)  to  Jerusalem  (B.C  ^36),  the  country  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  a  Persian  satrapy  till  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (B.C.  332).    During  this  period  the  Moabites  (q.  v.) 
and  the  tribe  of  Bashan  took  possession  of  their  old  territory  E. 
of  theUordan ;  the  Edomites  (q.  v.),  pressed  by  the  Nabatheans 
(q.  V.)  from  the  E.,  encroached  on  the  south  of  P.,  which  was  thus 
included  in  the  territory  of  Idumea  (q.  v.);  while  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  did  the  same  in  the  N.,  so  that  there  always  remained 
a  large  Gentile  element  in  that  part    On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
P.  formed  first  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Egypt  and  then  (from 
B.C.  198)  of  Syria.    The  independence  of  the  country  was  again 
established  by  the  Maccabees  (b.c.  165),  but  in  B.c.  63  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  remained  subject  till  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  (A.D.  637).    As  described  in  the  New 
Testament,  under  the  Herodian  princes,  the  country  W.  of  the 
Jordan  was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Judea  in  the  S., 
Galilee  N.  of  Carmel,  and  Samaria  in  the  middle.    The  trans- 
Jordanic  part  as  far  N.  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  formed  the  province 
of  Perea ;  and  N.  of  that  were  the  regions  of  Gaulonitis,  Iturea, 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanea.     After  637  P.  formed  a 
province  of  the  Saracen  Empire.     From  1099  to  1291  it  was 
nominally  a  Christian  kingdom  under  the  Crusaders  ;  and  since 
15 1 7  it  lias  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  modem 
population  has  been  estimated  at  about  824,000,  of  whom  about 
80^000  are  Christians,  X2,ocx>  Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans. 
Jerusalem  has  about  20,000 ;  and  the  only  other  towns  of  any 
importance  are  Gaza,  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Nabulus.     A  very  great 
amount  of  light  has  been  shed  on  many  points  of  Jewish  topo- 
graphv  and  history  by  the  labours  of  the  '  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund   (organised  i8iS5)  and  the  'American  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society '  (organised  in  1870).   The  triangulation  of  Western 
P.  was  b^;un  in  1871,  and  is  now  (1878)  completed.   See  Kitto's 
Cyelo.  of  Bib.  Lit.  (new  ed.  Edinb.  1876) ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible  (Lond.  1863) ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Raearches^  &c.  (2d.  ed. 
1856) ;  Porter's  Handbook  of  Syria  and  P.  (Lond.  1858 ;  new 
ed.  1875  )  ;  Thomson's  Land  and  the  Booh  (Edmb.  x866) ;  Our 
Work  in  P.  (1873),  by  the  *  English  Exploration  Fund  ;'  ZXan- 
\ty*%  Sinai  and  P,  (Lond.  1864) ;  Karl  Rater's  '  P.'  itomhxsErd- 
kunde,  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage  (4  vols.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinb.) ; 
Baedeker's /'a/rj/i#M  undSyrien  (Leips.  1875 ;  Eng.  trans.  1876); 
which  contains  the  freshest  and  most  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

Falestri'na,  a  town  of  Itidy,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome,  is 
built  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  an  o&et  of  the  Apennines  (2546  feet), 
which  is  crowned  by  the  medieval  Castel  St  Pietra  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  the  remains  of  ^dopean  walls,  and  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  with  statues,  paintings,  and  mosaics.  Pop.  (1874) 
6015.  P.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Prtenate^  the  most 
ancient  and  important  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  which  seceded  from 
the  Latin  League  and  allied  itself  to  Rome  (499  B.C.),  was  de- 
stroyed by  Suua  (82  B.C.),  but  under  the  emperors  became  a 
favourite  summer  resort,  being  the  occasioiial  residence  of 
Augustus,  Horace,  and  Hadrian.  The  ruins  of  its  fiunous 
Temple  of  Fortune  were  demolished  by  Pope  BonifiMe  VI IL  in 
the  13th  c.,  but  those  of  Hadrian's  villa  may  still  be  seen.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  P.  belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  whose  conflicts 
with  the  popes  led  to  its  second  destruction  (1436),  and  who  sold 
it  to  the  Barberini  (1630).  Excavations  here  have  yielded  the 
'Antinons  Braschi,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  numeroos  other 
treasures  of  antiquity. 

F&lMtxi'na,  Giovanni  Fiarloigi  da,  the  greatest  com* 
poser  of  the  i6th  c,  was  bom  at  Palestrina  (q.  v.)  in  1524.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  under  Claude  Goudimel  in  1540,  and 
in  1 551  became  chapel-master  in  the  Julian  Chapel.  He  resigned 
this  appointment  in  1555,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Giovanni  di  Laterano  and  Ste.  Maria  Maggiore. 
For  the  latter  he  composed  in  1560  the  Jm^peria^  whi^  has 
ever  since  been  performed  every  year  on  G<>od  Friday.  About 
1565  he  produced  three  masses^-the  Missm  Paf^  Marcdli— 
which  created  quite  a  revolution  in  sacred  composition,  and  were 
regarded  as  prodigies  of  musical  art  These  and  a  second  book 
of  eight  masses  in  1570  he  dedicated  to  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  The 
authorities  of  the  Church,  struck  with  the  vnlgpritr  and  impiety 
of  the  compositions  then  in  vogue,  had  determined  on  a  return 
to  the  simple  Gregorian  chant,  when  the  devout  style  and  pure 
harmonies  of  P.  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  the  majestic  power 
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of  noble  music  P.  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  celebrated 
musical  school  at  Rome  established  about  1 571.  He  died  2d 
Febrnary  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chuxx:h  of  the  Vatican. 
He  lefi  thirteen  books  of  masses,  two  rolumes  of  motets  (includ- 
ing the  famous  PaptUe  Meus\  two  rolumes  of  litanies,  a  Stabat 
Mater,  a  volume  of  sixty-eight  offertories,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  music  See  the  AbbeBaini's  Memorie  storkO'Criticke  della 
Vita  e  tUlU  Op€r€  di  Giov.  P.  (Rome,  1828  ;  Leips.  1834). 

Pales'tro,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  luly,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Ver- 
celli,  was  the  scene  of  a  double  victory  won  by  the  Franco- 
Sardinian  troops  over  the  Austrians,  30th  and  31st  May  1859. 

Fal'ette,  a  thin  oval  board  of  hard  wood,  or  a  similar  shaped 
porcelain  slab  with  a  thumb-hole  in  it  near  one  extremity,  used 
by  artists  for  mixing  and  pref>aring  their  colours  in  painting.  A 
thin  steel  blade  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for  mixing  paints 
with  oil,  is  called  a  P.  knife, 

Paley,    William,    D.D.,    an    English    theologian    and 
ethical  writer,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  July  1 743.     After 
having  been  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  York- 
shire schoolmaster,  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as 
a  sizar  in  1759,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.   with  highest 
honours  in  1763.    After  having  spent  three  years  as  an  assistant- 
teacher  in  Greenwich  Academy,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1766,  took  the  degree  of  M-A.,  and  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  University,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  ten 
years.     P.  now  married,  and  having  in  consequence  to  give  up 
his  fellowship,  was  appointed  vicar  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland, 
and  Appleby  in  Westmoreland.     In  1780  he  became  Canon  of 
Carlisle,  in  1782  Archdeacon,  and  in  1784  Chancellor.     In  1793 
he  obtained  tbe  vicarage  of  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  and  vacated 
that  of  Dalston.     The  year  following  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bend of  St.  Pancras,  London,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln.     The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1795,  ^^  ^^ 
being  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth.     He  died  25th  May  1805..    P.  was  a  man 
of  genial  temperament  and  original  character,  who  knew  how  to 
use  life  without  abusing  it,  and  who  placed  more  stress,  both  in 
his  works  and  by  his  own  example,  upon  the  useful  practice  of 
virtue  than  upon  a  profession  of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm. 
His  writings,  original  in  form  rather  than  in  matter,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  clearness  of  thought,  vigour  of  style,  and 
an   unsurpassed   felicity  of   illustration.      He    is  one  of  the 
ablest  expositors  of  that  popular  philosophy  which  relies  upon 
the  principle  of  final  causes  to   establish   the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God.     As  a  Christian  apologist,  P.  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  mind  of  his  age,  though  many  of 
his  arguments,  then  considered  irrefutable,  nave  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  scepticism.     His  chief  works  are  EU' 
merUs  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (1785) ;  Hora  Paulina ^ 
or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St,  Paul,  evinced  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  kis  Name  ttrith  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles^  and  with  one  another  ( 1 790) ;  A  View  of  the  Evi- 
detues  of  Christianity  (1794)  ;  Natural  Theology ^  or  Evidences  of 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity  (1802) ;  a  work  largely 
founded  on  the  Dutch  mathematician  Nieuwentyt*s  Het  regt  Ge- 
bruik  der  Weltbeshouwingeny  which  appeared  in  English  under  the 
title  of  Tlie  Religious  Philosopher  (17 18).     A  collected  edition  of 
P.'s  works  was  published  in  1838  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  8vo.    See 
Meadle/s  Life  of  W,  P,  (1809).  His  grandson,  Frederick  Ap- 
thorp  P.,  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1846,  and 
has  since  1874  occupied  the  chair  of  classical  literature  in  the 
Catholic  University  College  at  Kensington.     He  has  gained  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  translator  and  editor  of  the  classics, 
and  has  also  written  with  success  upon  architecture  and  botany. 

PalghauV,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Malabar,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, British  India,  332  miles  S.W.  of  Madras  by  rail,  and 
74  miles  from  the  W.  terminus  of  the  railway  at  Beypore.  Pop. 
(1871)  30^752.  It  occupies  an  important  position,  commanding 
the  only  pass  across  the  steep  range  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  con- 
tains a  strong  fort  built  by  Hyder  Ali ;  but  is  now  best  known 
for  the  export  of  timber,  chiefly  teak,  and  its  transit  trade. 

Pal'grave,  Sir  FranciB,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  stockbroker, 
Mr.  Meyer  Cohen,  was  bom  in  London,  July  1788.  He  was  a 
solicitors  clerk  (1803-22),  embraced  Christianity  and  assumed 
the   name  of  P.   (1823),  was  called    to   the   bar   (1827),  and 


knighted  (1832),  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  anti- 
quarian and  constitutional  knowledge  by  his  Pariiamentary 
tVrits  (2  vols.  1827-34),  History  of  England  (1831),  and  Riu 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  (1832),  He  sored 
on  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission  (i833--35\  and  was 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  from  1838  till  his  death 
at  Hampstead,  July  6,  1861.  Among  P.'s  other  works  were 
Rotuli  Curiae  Pegis{2Yo\s,  1835),  ^lendars  and  Inventories  of 
the  Exchequer  (3  vols.  1836),  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar 
(1837),  The  History  of  Normandy  cmd  of  England  (4  vols. 
1851-^4),  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly,  m  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Gentleman^s  Afa^azitu 
(October  186 1). — Francis  Tomer  P.,  a  son  of  the  precediog, 
was  bom  in  London,  September  28,  1824,  and  educated  it  the 
Charterhouse.  He  became  a  scholar  of  Balliol  Colle^  Ozfoid, 
and  a  fellow  of  Exeter,  was  for  five  years  vice-piinapal  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Training  College  at  Kneller  Hall,  and  has  since 
been  private  secretary  to  Earl  Granville,  and  has  filled  a  post  in 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Conndl.  He  is 
author  of  Essays  on  Art  (1866),  a  capital  fairy  story — Fioe  Days' 
Entertainments  at  Wientworth  Grange  (1868),  and  LpicalPomi 
(1871),  but  is  best  known  by  his  exquisite  collections,  The 
Golden  Treasury  {1S61),  and  The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical 
Poetry  (2  vols.  1875),  and  by  his  editions  of  The  Somn/ts 
and  Songs  of  Shakespeare  and  Selected  Lyneal  Poems  of 
Herrick  (1877). — Another  son,  William  Oimrd  P.,  bom  in 
Westminster,  January  24,  1826,  passed  from  the  Charterhouse 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class 
honours  (1846).  He  served  in  the  ^mbay  Native  Infentry 
from  1847  ^o  i^SS*  when,  having  become  a  Catholic,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  entered  the  Older  of  Jesns,  and  after  studying 
theology  at  Laval  in  France  was  ordained  priest,  and  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Damascus.  Here  he  acquired  that  thoroogh 
mastery  of  Arabic  and  Mohammedui  theology  which  enabled 
him  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  IIL,  a 
daring  expedition  through  the  Wahabite  kingdom  of  Central 
Arabia.  This  he  successfully  achieved  (1862-63),  disguised  as 
a  physician,  and  returning  to  Europe,  quitted  the  Order  of 
Jesus  (1864),  and  was  sent  out  to  Egypt  by  the  English  Gorem- 
ment  (1865),  to  treat  for  the  release  of  the  Abyssinian  captives. 
He  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Sonkhoum-Kale  (1866),  at 
Trebizond  (1867),  and  at  St  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  (1873). 
Besides  his  great  work.  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Years  Journey 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  (2  vols.  1865),  P.  has  pob- 
lished  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  (1872),  Hermann  Agka:  an 
Eastern  Narrative  (2  vols.  1 872),  Alkamah^s  Cave:  a  Story  of 
Nejd  (1875),  and  Dutch  Guiana  (1876). 

Pali,  the  classical  language  of  Buddhist  literature,  in  which 
are  written  the  sacred,  metapnysical,  and  historical  works.  The 
earliest  P.  alphabet  b  that  fotmd  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka 
(3d  c.  B.C.),  first  deciphered  bv  James  Prinsep ;  but  European 
scholars  have  agreed  to  write  the  language  in  Roman  characters. 
It  is  manifestly  derived  from  a  vernacular  corruption  of  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  carried  to  Ceylon^  Burmah,  and  Siam,  when 
the  Buddhists  were  expelled  from  India ;  but  it  nowhere  now 
survives  as  a  spoken  tongue.  It  is  still  studied  by  the  native 
Cingalese  scholars,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Lassen  and  Bumouf.  But  Uie  great  store-house  0/ 
information  is  the  P,  Dictionary  (2  vols)  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  C 
Childers,  published  in  1875.  This  learned  gentleman,  who  bad 
been  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  was  sub-librarian  at  the  Indian 
office,  and  Professor  of  P.  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  University 
College,  London.  His  P,  Grammctr  was  not  completed  before 
his  premature  death  in  July  1876.  Other  eminent  students  of 
P.  are  Keru,  Koeppen^  Overly,  Fausboll,  Rhys  Davids,  and 
Sir  Coomara  Swamy. 

Palikao,  Oousin  Montauban,  Ctoxnte  de,  was  bom  in 

Paris,  24th  June  1 796,  and  acquired  the  rank  of  a  general  (^ 
division  in  Algeria,  where  he  served  with  distinction  for  twenty 
years.  He  commanded  along  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  'ii^i 
Robert  Napier  in  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  China  in  186^ 
and  subsequently  received  his  title  from  the  great  victory  of  P** 
li-kao  (21st  September).  His  '  looting '  of  the  imperial  sonnier 
palace  was  the  subject  of  tmfavourable  criticism  at  the  time. 
During  the  Franco- Prussian  war  he  succeeded  Ollivier  as  Prune 
Minister,  loth  August  1870^  but  had  to  make  way  for  the  R^ 
public  on  the  4th  September  following.    The  charges  brooght 
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•eaiiut  him  bj  the  ndical  prat  he  ncoeisAillj  repelled  in  Un 
Mmiith-e  de  Giterre  tU  Vingt'^Moin  Jours  (1871.) 


Fftlimpteftt  (Gr.  from  foHmfthtos^  'scraped  Again *)»  is  % 
parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  erased  to  make 
room  for  another.  The  most  anaent  MSS.  now  existing  are 
written  on  ▼ellum,  the  prepared  skins  ofrery  young  calves,  i»rch- 
ment,  the  prepared  integuments  of  sheep,  goats,  and  paper  made 
from  the  reed  papyrus,  which  was  in  common  use  long  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (440  B.a).  Cotton  and  linen  paper  were 
manufactured  as  early  as  the  loth  and  lath  centuries  A.  D.  respec- 
tively. But  as  none  of  these  seem  ever  to  have  been  plentiful, 
and  vdlum  especially  was  always  scarce  and  dear,  the  practice 
arose  of  erasing  ancient  writings  from  vellum  and  parchment  to 
make  room  for  others.  This  became  especially  common  when 
the  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  was  cut  off  by  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  in  the  7th  c.  The  process  of  erasure,  however, 
was  seldom  so  complete  that  the  old  writing  did  not  appear  more 
or  less  distinctly  under  the  new.  Now  as  MSS.,  as  a  rale,  are 
of  gremter  value  the  older  thery  are,  it  is  the  partially-cnsed 
writing  on  a  P.  that  is  of  most  importance  and  value,  and  it  is 
this  which  is  always  understood  to  be  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
one.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  are  of 
this  kind.  Scholars,  both  Biblical  and  classical,  have  accordingly 
bestowed  gteat  pains  in  deciphering  P.  MSS.,  and  hj  chemical 
and  other  treatment  of  them  have  generally  suooeeded  m  restoring 
the  erased  writing  so  far  as  to  be  legible. 

The  first  P.  published  was  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book  of 
tivy*s  History^  which  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  by  a  Ger* 
man  scholar.  Dr.  Paul  Bruns,  and  published  at  Hamburg  1773. 
Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  were  next  puolished 
(iSoi)  by  Dr.  Barret  from  a  P.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  u  assigned  to  the  6th  c.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
name  in  the  discovery  and  deciphering  of  palimpsests  is 
that  of  Angelo  Mai  (q.  v.).  Among  his  important  '  finds '  in 
Greek  were  fragments  of  most  of  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman 
history,  which  are  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  \^Scriptorum 
Veterum^  nova  CoUtctio  (Rome,  1831-38) ;  in  Latin,  parts  of 
the  writinn  of  Cicero,  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  the  works  of 
ComeUus  Fronto,  &c.  Niebuhr  discovered  part  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  and  Dr.  Cureton  neariy  4000  lines  of  the  liiad 
hidden  under  Syriac  MSS.  The  most  imoortant  P.  in  existence, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  tne  New  Testament,  is 
the  Codex  Ephrund  in  the  National  Library,  Paris.  The  original 
writing,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  5th  c 
In  the  18th  c.  this  was  ef&ced  and  written  over  with  the  Greek 
works  of  Ephmn  Syrus  (q.  v. ).  The  MS.  was  brought  from  the 
E.  to  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.,  and  firom  thence 
to  Paris  by  Catherine  de'  M^ici.  The  New  Testament  part  was 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
1845.  Another  very  valuable  P.  was  brought  to  England  in 
1847  from  a  convent  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  deciphered  b^  Tregelles  (1854)  and 
Tischendorf  (1855).  The  original  writing  (of  the  6th  c)  con- 
tains the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  this  was  covered  in  the  9th  c.  or 
loth  c  bv  Syrian  writing.  A  P.  in  possession  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  London  also  contains  important  fragments  of  Luke, 
probably  written  in  the  8th  c,  but  written  over  with  a  Greek 
Lectionary  of  the  I3tb  c.  A  multitude  of  less  important  P. 
MSS.,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  See  Scrivener's 
Introd,  to  the  Crii,  of  the  Ntw  Test,  (Camb.  and  Lond.  1861) ; 
Tischendorfs  Cod.  Rphrami^  Prolegomitta  (1843) ;  Monumenta 
Saara  tnediia  (i860) ;  and  Dr.  F.  Mone's  De  Ubris  FalimpsestU 
tarn  Luhms  quam  Cracis  (Karlsruhe^  1855X 

Fal'iadroma  (Gr.  /tf/w,  'backwards,'  and  drumem,  'to 
run  ;'  Low  Lat.  versus  casurimtSt  'crab's  verse'),  a  species  of 
verse  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Sotades,  a  Greek  poet  of 
the  3d  c.  B.C.,  in  which  the  letters  read  the  same  backwards  as 
forwards,  r^.,  the  line  quoted  bv  Sidonius  ApoUtnaris,  Roma 
tihi  sMio  motibus  tint  amor;  or  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  '  Lewd 
did  I  live,  &  evil  I  did  dweL'  In  the  chanson  of  Baudoin  de 
Cond^,  a  French  poet  of  the  13th  c,  only  the  words  can  be  read 

backwards : — 

*  Amoon  est  vie  gforicuM 
Tcoir  fftit  ordr«  gmcieuw 
MsiBUair  vault  court obss 
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FftUnfMM'flia  (Gr./0/rif,  'again,'  tad  genesis,  'birth*),  in 
the  New  Testament  denotes  (i)  regeneration,  or  the  new  births 
that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  nature  to  the  Christian  life  (Tit, 
iii*  5) ;  (3)  renovation,  restoration — that  is,  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, or  perhaps  simply  the  resurrection  (Matt  xix.  28).  In  the 
early  Church  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  name  for  Baptism,  in 
reference  to  Tit  iii.  f.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy  {c/,  M.  A.  An- 
toninus) P.  meant  the  periodical  renovation  of  all  things,  bv 
which  they  are  first  dissolved  into  the  principal  elements  of  whicn 
they  are  composed,  and  then  rebuilt  or  revivified  into  new  forms. 

Pftl'inods  (Gr.  fa/inodia)  originally  denoted  the'  recantation 
of  an  ode  or  poem  by  another.  The  use  of  the  terra  was  strictly 
literary ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  into  Scotch  law.  In  an  action 
for  dsinuige  on  acooont  of  aefamation  before  the  Commisssury 
Court  (q.  v.),  it  was  the  practice  in  Scotland  to  demand  not 
only  damage  and  expenses,  but  a  judicial  recantation  or  P.,  and 
the  practice  is  held  to  be  still  competent  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Falinu'rus,  a  genus  of  Decapodons  Crustacea,  including 
the  P.  vulgaris  or  Spiny  Lobster,  frequently  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  under  the  name  of  'sea  cray-fish,'  It  has  a 
spiny  carapace  or  shell,  with  three  prominent  spines  in  front 
The  members  of  the  fiimilv  Palinuriaa,  of  which  P.  is  the  type, 
are  distin^ished  by  their  lon^  and  cylindrical  body.  The  outer 
antennse  is  verj  long  and  thick,  and  its  basal  joint  is  large. 
The  walking  feet  are  terminated  by  a  single  claw,  and  Uie 
sternal  plate  is  wider  than  in  the  common  looster.  The  claws 
are  not  large.  The  spiny  lobster  occurs  most  frequently  on  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts  of  Britain.  Its  flesh  is  palatable,  but  is  reckoned 
somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  the  lobster.  An  average  speci- 
men will  weigh  4  or  5  lbs.  and  attain  a  length  of  from  16  to  18 
inches.  Its  colour  is  a  purple  brown  beautuully  variegated  with 
lighter  spots  and  markings. '  P,  omatus  is  a  species  which  may 
attain  the  enormous  length  of  from  3  to  4  feet 

Faliaaa'dar  Wood  is  a  name  used  in  France  for  Rosewood 
(q.  v.),  and  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  striped  ebony  and  violet- 
wood  or  Kingwood  (q.  v.). 

Paliny,  BeniArd,  a  famous  French  ceramic  artist,  was  born 
at  Saintonge,  near  Agen,  about  151a  Of  humble  parentage,  he 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  but  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  became  a  land-surveyor,  and  traveled  much  in  France 
and  Gennany.  The  chance  sight  of  an  enamelled  cup  turned  his 
attention  seriously  to  pottery,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  inflexibly 
pursued  the  art  amid  the  utmost  discouragements  of  poverty  and 
ridicule.  At  last  fiune  dawned  on  him,  bringing  wealth  and 
court  favour,  and  he  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  French  Renaissance.  As  a  Huguenot  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1562,  but  liberated  on  the  intercession  of  Mont- 
morency, and  subsequently,  by  express  order  of  Catharine  de' 
M^ci,  exempted  from  the  massacres  of  St  Bartholomew.  He 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  truly  scientific  study  of  physics  and 
natural  history,  and  antiduated  many  recent  discoveries.  In 
1588  he  was  again  anested  as  a  heretic  and  thrown  into  the 
mstille,  where  ne  lingered  till  his  death  in  i59a  P.  is  equally 
notable  for  his  artistic  genius  and  for  his  incomiptible  nooility 
of  character.  Several  of  the  Paris  museums  contain  collections 
of  his  pottery  (mostly  small  vases,  ewers,  jugs,  &a),  valued  now 
almost  bejrond  price,  and  distinguished  by  nneness  of  material, 
richness  of  ornament,  and  elegance  of  outline.    The  chief  of  his 

J^lass-paintii^  is  a  Psyche,  after  Raphael  His  writings  on  the 
ormation  of  springs,  the  fertilisincr  power  of  marl,  the  means 
of  purifving  water,  &c.,  were  published  by  Faujas  de  St  Fond 
ana  Gobet  in  1777,  and  by  A.  Cap  in  1844.  See  lives,  by  A. 
Dumesnil  (Par.  1851),  H.  Morley  (a  vols.  Lond.  1852),  and  J. 
SaUes  (Ntmes,  1855). 

Pialiu'rus,  a  genus  of  RKamnaeeee,  with  a  dry  hemispherical 
fruit,  having  an  orbicular  membranous  wing  an  inch  in  diameter, 
making  it  resemble  'a  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on.' 
The  stipules  are  converted  into  prickles.  In  P,  euuleahu,  com- 
monly called  Christ's  thorn,  the  lithe  branches  are  beset  with 
one  hooked  and  one  straight  prickle  at  the  base  of  each  leaf.  It 
is  a  bush  or  small  tree,  native  of  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  W.  Asia,  and  being  common  in  Palestine,  has 
been  selected  as  the  likeliest  plant  to  have  formed  the  crown  of 
thorns  referred  to  in  St  Matt  xxxvii.  39,  although  the  allied 
ZiMsphsts  spina' Ckrisd  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  a  higher 
claim.  From  its  thorny  character  and  entangling  growth,  it  makes 
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a  useful  hedge  plant,  and  its  seeds  are  employed  in  Turkish  medi- 
cine ;  they  also  furnish  a  dye.  P.  Aublctiiy  a  thorny  tree,  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  has  also  been  recommended  for  liedge-making. 

Palk  Strait,  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  of 
Ceylon  from  the  mainland  of  ihe  Indian  peninsula  on  the  N., 
about  loo  miles  in  length,  and  40  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest. 
The  water  is  shallow  throiii^hout,  and  at  the  narrowest  point 
a  chain  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge  (q.  v.)  runs 
across.  The  project  has  been  revived  of  cuiimg  a  navigable 
channel  for  large  ships  through  this  strait,  and  the  plan  sup- 
p'>ited  by  Mr.  Robertson,  a  government  engineer,  would  cut 
across  the  island  of  Kameswaram  for  I  mile  and  I  furlong,  tra- 
versing a  sandy  pl.iin  only  7  feet  above  high  water  mark,  but 
requiring  much  dredging  at  cither  end.  The  deptli  would  have 
to  be  28  feet,  and  the  total  cost  is  put  at  /r440.ooo.  Another 
project,  for  crossing  the  promontory  of  Raninad,  would  utilise 
the  newly  oi>ened  railway  to  the  port  of  Tuticorin. 

Pall  ^Lat.  falliuniS^  (i)  originally  a  Greek  cloak  specially 
worn  by  philosophers  or  ascetics,  was  aiiopled  as  an  article  of 
ilrcss  by  those  of  tlie  early  Christians  who  specially  affected 
asceticism.  Afterwards,  wlien  the  clergy  were  chiefly  chosen 
from  among  the  monks,  it  became  (in  the  5th  or  K>.\\  c.)  the 
usual  hab:t  of  the  clergy.  At  a  later  perio  i  the  P.  was  a  white 
linen  garment  received  by  all  bishops  in  the  Ea^t  at  their  con>.e- 
cration,  which  the  Poivjs  of  Rome  began  to  bestow  on  tl;eir 
special  representatives  among  the  bisiiops.  Boir.face  III. 
decreed  (1215^  that  it  should  be  conferrevi  by  the  Pope  on  every 
metropolitan  or  archb;>hv'>p,  who  can  perform  none  oi  his  archi- 
episcopal  functions  without  it,  and  has  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
it.  The  P.  now  consists  oi  a  band  of  white  woollen  cloth 
passing  round  the  neck,  from  which  two  pieces  oi  the  same 
hai^.g  down,  the  one  on  the  brea>t.  the  other  on  the  back  ;  the 
whole  ornamented  with  crosses.  Tiie  cloth  is  made  by  the  nuns 
of  St.  Ai'iies  from  the  wool  of  two  lambs,  w  li.ch  are  solemnlv 
blessed  ni  the  church,  and  on  the  festival  of  tr.at  sainL  .See 
Pertsch,  De  Ori^mf,  v5^.-.,  /!;.>;  ..;.'.':;.-'/:.(■. .\\;.'.'/  vHclmst.  1754  . 
\2.)  The  name  oi  P.  given  to  the  black  or  white  cloth  thrown 
over  a  cotr.n  when  beir.cr  carrie^i  to  tlie  grave  mav  have  derived 
its  name  !':om  the  clerical  garment.  A:  any  rate,  the  bier  u>ed 
to   ly?   carried   to  the   crave  by   the  clerrv  on  their  shoulders 
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(Brand's  /I*.*.  Ar.:j.\  Or  the  name  mav  have  been  avilied  to 
tlie  cloih  in  the  sense  of  a  coverlet.  ^3)  P.  w.is  the  i.ame  given 
m  the  ancient  Church  to  the  wiiite  cloth  with  which  the  com- 
muiiion-taole  or  alt.-.r  was  coveieti.  It  is  now  a:  pl.ed  to  the  cover- 
ing of  cloth  variously  ornamented  for  th.e  clialice  use-i  in  the  mass^ 

Pall,  in  Heraldr)*,  the  upt-er  part  of  a  sal'.ire  joined  to  the 
io\\er  pan  oi  a  P.Ue  \q.  v.\  having  thus  tlie  :'o.-;n  oi  a  V.  Imi- 
tating, as  it  does,  the  form  of  the  ecclcsia-^tic^  P.,  i:  li  a  common 
cliarge  on  the  arms  oi  bisho'os, 

Palladio,  Andrea,  a  tamous  Italian  a  cr.ite:t  and  writer  on 
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in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  though  here  again  its  posses- 
sion was  contested  by  Siris,  Lavinium,  and  other  Italian  cities. 
In  modem  European  languages  the  word  P.  is  applied  to  such 
guarantees  of  the  well-being  of  a  State  as  trial  by  jury,  liberty 
of  the  press,  &c. 

Palla'dium  (Pd  =  106.5)  occurs  associated  with  platinum 
in  its  ores,  and  in  small  quantity  with  native  gold  and  platinum. 
It  resembles  platinum,  but  is  harder,  much  lighter,  and  oxidises 
more  easily.  At  ordinary'  temperatures  it  remains  unchanged, 
but  when  heated  it  becomes  coated  with  a  blue  film  of  oxide, 
wliich  decomposes,  however,  and  therefore  disappears  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  separated  from  the  platinum  with 
which  it  is  associated  by  mixing  a  prepared  solution  of  the  ore 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  of  C)*anide 
of  P.  is  obtained,  which  yields  the  spongy  form  of  the  metal 
when  heated.  Unlike  platinum,  it  forms  a  nitrate  by  direct 
union  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  two  oxides — the  protoxide  and 
binoxide.  The  former  is  basic,  and  has  been  obtained  by  gently 
heating  the  binoxide.  It  forms  also  corresponding  chlorides,  of 
which  the  tetrachloride  is  verv  unstable.  The  raritv  of  the  metal 
prevents  its  being  much  used  in  philosophical  instruments,  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  because  of  its  hardness,  lightnesi;, 
and  difhcuity  of  oxidation.  An  ingot  of  pure  P.,  valued  21^^1900, 
and  extracted  from  native  P.  xnd  gold  of  the  valueof^l,CX»,(XX3, 
w.as  shown  at  the  Vienna  E.Mhibr.ion  of  1S73. 

Palla'diuB,   Hutil'ius  Taurus  iEmilia'nuB,  a    Latin 

author  of  the  4th  c.  .\  D.,  who  w:  jte  a  treatise,  D^  Re  Rustica^ 
in  fourteen  b.'oks.  Of  these  the  hrst  is  introductory,  twelTc  are 
devoted  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  the  last  is  a  poem 
on  the  art  of  grafting.  It  is  an  ingenious  compilation  from 
Columella,  Garinhus  Mardalis.  t:ie  G:-  r.^ijj,  and  Vitru^nus  :  was 
publijhcd  by  Tenson  (Ven.  1472)  and  Schneider  (Leips.  1794),  and 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Th :  mas  Owen  (Lond,  1S03), 
as  also  into  French,  Gern^.an,  and  Ital.an. — P.,  a  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  born  in  Galatia  about  367  .\_D.,  a:  the  age  of 
twentv  hiecame  a  hermit  m  the  The":a-S  and  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Helenopolis  in  Bithyn.a  1400).  Acc.Lsed  of  O.ngeniim,  he  fled 
to  Rome  (405^  returned  to  his  see  I417K  and  shoniy  after  was 
translated  to  that  oi  Asp-ona  in  Galat-a,  uhere  he  died  about  430. 
He  wrote  the  fl::::r::^  L^usis.-a  fi-:  calle-i  because  dedicated  to 
the  Pretect  I^u>u=.h  a  strirs  cf  lives  of  ascetics,  of  which  the 
original  Greek  text  was  tulhshei  by  Duc^tus  (Par.  1624),  and 
the  Latin  version  m  the  » ';.*-  Ps:ru-*i  {Ali.  icif). 

Pallas.     See  M:nerv.\. 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  a  Gemaa  riar.iralist,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  Sei  ten:'r«er  22.  1741.  After  a  scientinc  education  at 
Berlin,  G.tiingen,  and  Ley  den,  he  was  enirlryed  in  classifying 
certain  c:  leciuns  in  Hollar.i  a:.d  Er'la-d,  P.  nrst  won  a  repu- 
t-tion  by  his  £.i;'»;o^.v.-  Z.  .-■:••.*•" '^*  "^  ^^^  .^f:sjc\L\2Jt^^  ZoOiO^isa 
liag-ue,  1766',  and  two  years  afterwards  was  invited  lo  St, 
letcrs:  .i.'g,  whence  he  acccomranie^i  as  nar.:r3dist  a  scientific 
evpe-dition  sent  to  S  b^rji  m  1*65  to  cbseme  ihe  transit  of 
\\n.:s,  Dur.n^  a  six  vears'  ab:^c-ce,  P.  exrlored  the  Ural 
M.untairs,  toe  di-trlct  en  the  r.vtr  Ja.k,  and  the  Kirghiz 
Ste.  v-e.  the  Altai  ra:  ge.  a::i  all  the  country  as  far  as  Kiachta, 
Tr.e  rc>>i.:s  of  h.s  :c>ra.:cl~rs  >»e:e  rur.isiie-i  m  his  Rftjc  tn 
•-o:. •::«•:  -•.-■  o, .v,v:-v  ;. »:  A .-:,  t,-  ;  vols.  St.  Pctersb. 
F.  n:w  tun.rd  h:^  attent.02  to  totanT,  and  em- 
ir, oyeu  r.iniself  for  several  years  w.th  tr.e  greatest  anioor  in  ex- 
;.l:r.ng  the  cir^ren:  tcirts  cfthe  e mi.  ire.  In  1 706  be  was  pre- 
^e  tr.i  ly  the  En:;.  :;.v?  with  an  estate  1^  ±e  Crimea,  OQ  which  he 
lived  t.ll  shcr.ly  'r«c:Vre  his  deutj:.  wh.ch  tcok  t:  lace  during  a  visit 
t.  F^erlm,  >coten-.l:e:  X  iSll.  T:.e  c^her  chief  works  oi  P.  were 
0.-;. :!.',-:-  Z::  .p.-:.  1I4  ;  ar.s,  I "^7-^0  :  J-.r^j  d\:'jjz,:a  {2  toLs. 
I"54-S;'  ;  0 --;•..':.  •:.;  .V-.V --V'-^"'  .Vu,"  irx^'.'x  fc.V  Jie  J/l»»«- 
,-..lv.  L-n  /  o.  c—.v  L:  T.-n  ^2  T.lsv  l~*T»-lSc.2  :  S.^^^y^tunfm  au/ 
:-;-;—  -•1.70/  _■-'.■:  .:.•  0^1:^:11.  is  cc.:.vL:,;/^,v  •j'T.-fr  sss  Russis.Ae^n 
.\r..  :o  t2  vj"  ^ 
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tiro  most  iinportant  writings  are  his  Ishria  del  CptuiUo  de  Tnnto 
(avolfl.  foL  Rome,' 1656-57),  and  YuisVindkatiofus Soe,  you  (4to, 
Rome,  1649).  P,  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  able  historian,  but 
opposed  to  tiie  liberal  tendencies  in  die  Church. 

Falliobranchia'ta^  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  class 
Brachiopoda  (a.  v.),  belonging  to  the  lower  MoUusca  (a.  v.),  under 
the  idea  that  tne  mantle  oxpalHum  which  forms  the  snell  consti- 
tuted the  breathing  organs  of  the  class.  This  notion  is  only  true  in 
a  modified  degree,  if  indeed  at  alL  The  eirriferous  arms  so  char* 
acteristic  of  the  brachiopods  are  the  chief  organs  of  respiration. 

Pall'lser,  laeut.-Oolonel  Sir.  Wm.,  fifth  son  of  Colonel 
Wray  Palb'ser  of  Comiagh,  Waterford,  Ireland,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  June  1 8, 1830.  After  leaving  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst, 
he  obtained  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1855, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  i8th  Hussars  in  1858.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1871.  He  was  knighted  June  21,  1873,  and 
leceiTed  the  Cross  of  the  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Itaiy  in 
March  1 875.  He  is  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  fortifi* 
cations,  the  arming  of  ironclads,  &c.,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  projectiles  and  guns  which  bear  his  name.  The 
Palliser  projectiles  now  used  in  the  Britbh  navy  and  fortifications 
were  a  vast  improvement  in  economy  and  efficiency  on  anything 
previously  designed  for  piercing  armour-plated  ships.  An  im- 
mense quantity^of  old  smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  were  converted 
by  a  simple  process  invented  by  Sir.  W.  P.  into  rifled  compound 
guns,  and  are  known  as  'P.  guns.* — John  P.,  eldest  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  181 7,  has  earned  a  name  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  explorer.  He  published  the  Solitary  Hunter^ 
or  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Prairies^  an  account  of  travels  in 
North  America  in  1853.  He  had  comnmnd  of  a  British  expedi- 
tion to  the  Indian  country  in  1856-57,  and  was  a  boundary  com- 
missioner in  fixing  the  line  of  division  between  British  North 
America  and  the  United  States  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific  in  i857-6a  His  report  on  the  topography  and  resonroes 
of  the  region  was  published  in  1861. 

Pallliun.    See  Pall. 

Palm,  an  ancient  measure  of  length  taken  from  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  hand.  There  were  thus  two  distinct  palms,  one 
of  which  was  regarded  as  three  times  the  other.  The  Romans 
called  these  respectively  palmus  major^  or  simply  palma^  and 
palmus  minor »  The  former  was  8*74  English  inches,  the  latter 
2-91.  The  English  P.  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  3  inches,  but 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  used. 

Palm,  Johann  Philipp,  was  bom  at  Schomdorf  in  1766. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  bookseller  in  Erlangen,  and 
subsequently  prosecuting  his  trade  in  Frankfurt  and  Gottingen, 
he  married  Uie  daughter  of  the  bookseller  Stein  in  Niirober^,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business.  In  the  spring  of  1806^  there  issued 
from  his  house  the  pamphlet  Deutschland  in  seiner  tiejsten  Ernie' 
drigung,  which,  thoush  superficial  on  the  whole,  contained  some 
bitter  reflections  on  Napoleon  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
troops  in  Bavaria,  but  of  the  contents  of  which  P.  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  declared  himself  quite  ignorant  Its  author  is 
believed  to  have  been  Johann  Konrad  von  Yelin,  who  died  in 
1826  at  Edinburgh,  and  who  was  then  a  professor  in  a  gymna- 
sium at  Ansbach.  P.  was  arrested  at  Munich,  and  again  on  his 
return  to  Niirnberg,  and  examined  before  Marshal  Bemadotte. 
Transferred  to  Bmunau,  it  is  said,  by  express  orders  from  Napo- 
leon, he  was  tried  by  an  extraordinary  court-martial  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day, 
26th  August  1806.  Subscriptions  for  his  family  were  raised  in 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Leip- 
zig. In  1866  a  monument  was  erected  to  P.  on  the  place  where 
he  sufifered,  and  his  tragic  fate  has  been  dramatjsed  Iw  L. 
Eckardt  and  A.  Rungler.  See  Biographie  Johami  PhUipp 
Palmes  (Munich,  1 842). 

Pal'ma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q.  v.),  is  67  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Tenerifie.  It  measures  26  by  16  miles,  and  has  an  area  of 
718  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  33,00a  It  is  traversed  \rf  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  which  culminates  in  the  Pico  de  los  Muchachos 
(7900  feet).  P.  is  volcanic,  and  contains  a  huge  crater  9  miles 
in  diameter,  from  which  flows  the  only  permanent  stream  on  the 
island.  The  sugar  cane  is  extensively  grown  and  the  exports 
also  indnde  honey,  wax,  and  silk  manufactures.  The  chief  town 
is  Santa  Cmz,  with  a  pop.  of  4400. 
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Pal'ma,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  and  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Baleares,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  ana  on  a  fine  bay 
between  Capes  Blanco  and  Figuer.  A  railway  connecting  P. 
with  Inca  was  extended  to  Sineu  in  1877.  The  town,  which  is 
walled,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  widi 
a  beautiful  spire  called  the  Angers  Tower,  a  handsome  exchange, 
a  governor's  palace,  a  medicaf  school,  and  three  eolegios.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which  was  being  prolon^d  in 
1877.  One  of  the  great  marts  of  Europe  in  the  13th  c.,  r.  has 
now  little  foreign  trade.  From  Algeria  it  imports  cattle  and 
contraband  toWco;  from  Great  Britain,  coal  and  railway 
materials  ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  deals,  planks,  and  timber. 
In  1876  there  entered  and  cleared  48  vessels  of  16,412  tons,  and 
the  imports  amounted  to  ^'31,618,  of  which  £22,7^$  were 
British.  There  is  considerable  shipbuilding,  besides  some  manu- 
factures of  silk,  soap,  glass,  and  brandy.  Pop.  40,418. — P.,  a 
port  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  16  mUes  S.E.  of^Girgenti,  exports 
fine  almonds  and  other  fmits,  and  has  a  pop.  (1874)  of  13,458. 

Pal'ma  OhrisVi  is  a  name  given  to  Kicinus  communis,  the 
Castor  Oil  Plant  (q.  v.). 

Pal'xnao^  Oape,  a  low  headland  on  the  coast  of  Northern 
Guinea,  in  4"  21 'N.  lat,  7*  44'  W.  long.  The  anchorage  on  its 
£.  side  is  the  best  on  the  Guinea  coast 

Palm'blad,  Vilhelin  Fredzik,  a  Swedish  writer,  bom  i6th 
December  1788,  at  Liljestad  in  Oestergotland,  entered  Upsala 
University  in  1806,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Atterbom,  and 
in  1807  a  member  of  the  *  Auroraforbund.'  To  further  the  lite* 
rary  objects  of  this  socie^  he  bought  in  18 10  the  University 
printing  press,  and  under  his  guidance  there  issued  from  it  the 
important  periodicals,  PAaspAoros,  Poetisk  JCalendar,  and  Svensk 
Literaiur-Tidning,  The  novels  and  critical  essays  contributed 
to  them  by  P.  contain  some  of  the  best  prose  in  the  writings  of 
the  *  Phosphorists.'  Taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  1815,  he  be« 
came  'Docent'  (1822)  and  afterwards  'Adjunct'  (1827)  in  his- 
tory at  the  University  and  published  a  Ha$uOfok  i  dldre  och 
nyare  GeograpMen  (1826-27).  In  1835  P.  was  appointed  Pro* 
fessor  of  Greek.  The  fruit  of  his  classical  studies  was  transla- 
tions of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  his  valuable  Grekish 
Formkunskap  (1843-45).  His  humorous  story  Familjen  Folk" 
ensv&rd  (1844-45)  ^^^  the  historical  novel  Aurora  Konigsmark 
och  hennes  Slagt  (1846-49)  Uke  a  high  place  in  the  national  liter- 
ature. P.  vras  a  constant  writer  m  various  political  journals, 
of  which  he  himself  edited  one,  Lasning  fir  bUdning  och  nSje 
(1847-48).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Biographisk  Lexicon  ojver 
namnkyndi^  Svenska  Man,  His  last  yean  (1847-51)  were 
spent  as  editor  of  the  Conservative  paper  Tlden^  noted  for  ful* 
ness  and  accuracy  of  statistics.    P.  diea  2d  September  1852. 

Palmella'oeo,  or  Palmell'6»,  is  a  family  of  green-spored 
unicellular  Algee^  characterised  by  the  plants  being  compMed  of 
free  or  merely  conglomerated  ceils  propagated  by  the  division 
of  their  contents  (endochrome).  Fertilisation  has  not  been 
observed.  The  endochrome  is  not  always  green,  indeed  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  are  assumed  by  some  of  the  species.  Hiey 
propagate  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  young  plants  exhibit  re- 
markable powers  of  motion  for  a  brief  period,  afterwards  settling 
down  and  devoting  all  their  energy  to  reproduction.  Berkeley 
says  that  many  organisms  assign^  to  this  order  are  doubtless 
mere  transitional  states  of  higher  plants.  The  Red-Snow  Plant 
(q.  v.),  PrUococcus  nivalis^  is  one  of  the  most  generally  known 
examples,  though  P.  cruentus^  which  appears  Uke  blood-stains  at 
the  base  of  walls,  is  one  of  the  commonest    See  Gory  Dbw. 

Palm'er  was  a  general  name  loosely  applied,  e^,^  tn  Chaucer, 
to  Pilgrims  (q.  v.). 

'  Thaaoe  losfen  folk  to  con  on  pilgrinagM. 
And  palmen  for  to  noeCen  suaooge  aoonfoci^ 
To  ferae  halwes  kouthe  in  soodry  londes ; 
And  tpedallr  from  everio  idiirct  cnde 
Of  Eogdood,  to  Cmuaterbury  Khei  weode.' 

Properly  the  name  only  belonged  to  one  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy^  Land,  on  his  return  Journey,  or  as  he  jour- 
neyed hither  and  thither  to  the  shrines  of  divers  saints  in  nUfil- 
ment  of  his  vow  or  discharge  of  his  penance.  The  ordinary  attire 
of  a  P.  was  a  cloak  of  coane  blacV  cloth,  which  envdoped  the 
whole  bodv,  called  a  Slavonian,  coarse  sandals,  a  broad  hat  with 
cockle  shells  sewed  on  its  brim,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  branch  of  Mlm. 
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'./":♦.  t/orOi'T. 


f  -»':'.vtov.n  1:1  iv>7,  'on  cor.  :.';.n 
v.ar'i.  v.ro''!,  'thai  I  i.'y.io  r.'r.-.r,  •:  •';:i  for  "j.e  c'.'ji*.^' 
in  M,':  i-i. <■.':.'  Uri'i'rr  l!o'.-  'I  ory  :.o:r.,:..  '.r'i' .on  of  t:.e  D.ke  of 
J'ortinii'l  h','  wa>  '.T.rolJ'ri  as  a  j  ;r.:or  ly^rl  of  ih':  A  l.T.:'a>.y  the 
sarrj':  y-^T,  ari  i  ro':!';  },;  .  r."-;-:  d'.-ri  \\,*:'-jj\  uoon  the  Co: '::.hi;'-;n 
Kx;/'-'hlior),  0'  f'.n:;:;:^  it  m  ^orne  pa  :■,;:'.  ":s  of  sour.']  -/a,  t  v.h.c:i  he 
lin'l  rorniM. •♦':'!  to  rn'-riiory.  He  v/a.  otf'jrc'i  t'  e  Char.chlorihip  of 
th'-  Kxci.e'iuer  in  l^xy,  i>ut  o'clirie'i  it,  and  hecarne  Secretary  at 
Wjr.  Willie  ma- terin-^  the  d-jtaji-,  of  the  ofhce  %v;th  industrious 
zea',  }je  suf.'jeeoe'i  b'.-fore  lonj.^  in  innhin;^  it  whit  he  caled  *a 
sort  of  l/arner  between  the  mili'ary  aMhor.ty  of  the  officers  in 
conunaii'l  of  the  nrrriy,  and  the  civil  ri;.;hts  of  t:.e  people.'  In 
1811  <,a'/ihnd"e  acceoted  liirn  ris  her  rei;r'.--.er.t:-'.ive,  which  lie 
rcrnnined  for  tv/en'y  years,  aiid  on  tlie  d'.-ii'h  of  I'cice*.  al  m 
1H12  lie  coii'inu'-d  at  hi^  j-la'^.e  in  Lor  1  Liverpool's  mir.i.^.try. 
Thoij/h  nlh'.-d  v.itji  tijc  'J  orie'~,  I',  from  ii'-ncefor'di  con-.istentiy 
wrou'/jit  for  (jatliolic  iMnarir.ipa'.ion,  ui/il  tiie  ouc^'ion  was 
heltlc'h  In  the  Ilonse  of  Cr;nirrioris  Ijo  j^radual-y  rirvclor^ed 
a  forniidahle  j-owcr  of  <iehate,  tlie  chief  chaiacteri  tics  of  \\li;ch 
were  shrewdness,  tact,  arid  humour.  As  lie  rose  in'o  eminence 
lie  also  became  known  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
jilcasure,  hut  liis  turf  and  society  cn;^a'.;emcnts  never  stood  be- 
Iweerj  liirn  and  liis  duty.  On  llic  8tli  of  April  181S,  he  was 
bhol  at  the  War  Office  i>y  a  mad  lieutenant,  but  made  a  "speedy 
recovery.  Meanvvhih,-  witinn  the  Cabinet  two  factions  liad  grown, 
and  I',  beiii}.j  in  .symj^aihy  with  the  one  headed  by  Canning, 
joined  his  government  on  llic  death  iA  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827. 
JIc  had  now  fhified  away  from  tlie  Tories,  tliouudi  he  took  office 
l»otli  Willi  Lord  (iodencli  and  the  Duke  of  Weiiinglon  becau.se 
the  Catholic  question  was  left  (>j>en  (1828).  Jly  1830  he  had 
made  u])  his  mind  to  adopt  the  j^rogramme  of  reform,  and  in 
the  same  y<-ar  joined  the  C.ibin't  of  lOarl  Cicy  as  .S-cretary  for 
i'ureign  Afhiirs.  It  was  in  tiiat  ofhce  thai  \*.  earned  his  peculiar 
fame.  I'ired  with  the  conviction  that  Ihigland  was  the  greatest 
of  tlic  nations  of  ihc  world,  lie  conducted  his  correspondence 
with  nnil-a^adors  and  jjleiii|>otentiancs  on  a  j)rincij>le  of  Ingh 
national  self-assertion.  (j)uestions  of  the  fnst  imj;orlancc  ro..e 
for  s'll lenient.  On  the  one  hand  lie  had  to  oppose  the  un- 
Ijending  Conservatism  of  the  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  whilst  dci>recating  the  revolutionary  s|>irit,  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Liberal  constitutions  in  France,  .Spain,  Por- 
tugal, unti  Pelgium.  His  diplomacy  succeeded  in  establishing 
cordiality  for  the  first  lime  between  England  and  France,  it 
assisted  Pelgium  to  become  a  neutral  stale,  and  queens  (Isa- 
Ix  lla  and  Maiia)  were  secured  to  the  constilution.s  of  Sjjain  and 
Portugal.  Then  in  1837,  when  it  became  apparent  that  France 
ilc.siied  llic  suzerainty  of  Fgypt,  lie  had  to  use  the  Powers  he 
l^rcviously  oi)po^eil  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  his  former 
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the  katnt'i  of  t.'-.e  Ser:-:!^--- — w"i:cii  nLmv  wr.ttrs  ;ii.i«.'^:aiid 
to  denote  the  young  of  the  licust. 

Palmett'o  is  a  comn^on  name  for  wvfral  of  the  fin-r:ilnis, 
but  e-iec::i'.ly  f:>r  .9.:.'.;.^  P.,  a  r.:L::ve  cf  the  c:c^:  iijir.c:  cf  the 
United  S'a:cs  from  Floriia  to  N.  Ci-'v-.r^  I:  ^r:w5  to  a 
height  of  from  30  to  40  fee:,  prrduclr.^  ••^-''^^  :':in-s"..-vci  pUited 
leaves  irregulariy  branched  i'. :wer  sr.kes  cf  >rr.-li  greenish 
flo'Acr?,  and  dark  green  fmits  contair.::"!^  =^'-"-j''^  Lonn-  seeds. 
Tiie  leaves  are  manufactured  into  hats.  T:;e  r  "^rcius  wood  is 
very  durable,  and  is  not  attacked  by  in-ecis.  I:  is  also  very 
tough,  for  uhicii  rea.son  it  has  been  used  fjr  stockades.  Palm- 
wine  IS  collected  from  the  spathe,  and  the  *  cabbage'  or  unex- 
panded  leaves  is  eaten  and  con-idered  a  delicacy*.  In  the  civil 
war  of  America  the  Confederate  States  chose  tl.e  P.  for  their 
emblem.  The  soft  interior  of  the  dwarf  P.  {S.  Adansm^)  is 
edible.  The  Royal  P.  {S.  lujibracnlifcrc.)  of  the  \V.  Indies  attains 
a  height  of  So  feet. 

Palmett'o  Leaves  is  applied  to  the  large  fan-shaped  leaves 
of  the  Palmyra  Palm  (q.  v.)  {Borasrus  jiiibcLtfjnms).  They 
measure  as  much  as  10  feet,  including  the  stalk,  and  have  a 
diameter  up  to  5  feet,  consisting  of  sixty  to  eighty  segments. 
Besides  their  em])loyment  for  writing  upon  with  a  pointed  iron 
style,  they  are  used  as  thatch,  and  for  mats  and  basket-work. 

Palmip'edes  (Lat.  *  palm-footed,' hence  'broad'  or  *  web- 
footed  '),  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  order  of  swimming- 
birds,  in  which  the  toes  are  more  or  less  completely  webbed.  It 
is  now  superseded  by  the  term  Natatores  (q.  v.). 

Palmitic  Acid  (Ciella-iOj),  one  of  the  fatty  acid  series, 
prepared  from  palm  oil  by  saponification  with  caustic  potash 
and  subsequent  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs 
in  many  natural  fats,  in  frequent  association  with  stcarine.  It 
is  solid  an«l  lighter  than  water,  and  has  no  colour,  taste,  or  sraelL 
Its  solutions  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  are  acid,  and  solidify,  or, 
if  dilute,  yield  slender  needles  of  the  substance  on  cooling.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  62®,  and  may  be  boiled  and 
distilled  almost  without  change.  It  forms  normal  salts, /j/w/- 
iatcs,    in  which  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen   is  replaced  by  an 
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equivalent  of  a  metal.  Excepting  potassium  and  sodium 
polmitates,  all  are  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol^  and  are  ob- 
tained  by  precipitation  from  the  double  decomposition  of  a 
metallic  salt  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium  or  potassium 
palmitate.  The  alkali-metal  compound  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  upon  palmitin,  which  is  a  natural  fat» 
obtained  by  cautiously  pressing  palm  oU  and  crystallising  from 
hot  ether.  Its  formula  is  C8He(Ci«HuOs)s,  so  that  it  b  a 
pttlmitate  of  the  compound  radical  glyceiyl  (CsHs).  See 
Glyckrine.  It  melts  at  from  46*  to  63  C,  according  to  the 
allotropic  modification  in  which  it  exists.  Prepared  arti- 
ficially it  is  known  as  tripalmitine,  to  distinguish  it  from 
monopalmitine  and  dipalmitine,  whose  formulae  are  respectively 
C,H6(CnHaiO,)(OH),  and  C,H,(CnH,iO,)a(OH),  both  of 
which  are  obtained  by  heating  P.  A.  with  glycerine  in  sealed 
tnboL  The  tripalmitine  is  prepared  by  mixing  i  part  of  mono- 
palmitine with  10  parts  of  P.  A.,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  250**  C.  for  two  days. 

Fabn  Oil.    See  Oil  Palm. 

Palmfl  (Falmacea  or  Palma)  constitute  a  large  and  most 
important  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  estimated  to  num- 
ber upwards  of  700  species,  abounding  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  world,  and  having  outliers  in  the  warm  temperate  zone  ;  r.^., 
Ckar/uerops  humilis  m  the  N.  hemisphere  reaches  the  Riviera 
near  Nice  in  43*  and  grows  well  in  Cornwall ;  Cocos  Australis 
extends  south  from  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  the  La  Plata  States  ; 
and  Areca  safida  in  New  Zealand  reaches  38*  22^  S.  lat.  There  is 
much  diversity  in  the  order.    The  stem  is  either  under  ground  or 
above  ground  :  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  perennial  rhi^me  pro- 
ducing flower-stalks  and  tufts  of  leaves ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  either 
erect,  scandent,  or  supported  by  other  trees  or  bushes.     Its 
structure  (explained  under  Endogens)  renders  the  outer  portion 
the  hardest,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  centre  frequently  decay- 
ing, the  stem  often  becomes  hollow.    As  regards  surface,  in  one 
group  of  P.  it  is  smooth  and  shining,  marked  with  raised  rings 
where  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  in  another  it  is  rough  with  the 
persistent  base  of  the  petioles.    The  leaves  of  seedlings  are 
always  undivided;   those  that  are  formed  later  are  generally 
either  pinnately  or  palmately  divided,  the  pinnae  or  segments 
being  Imear  or  lanceolate,  and  mostly  folded  longitudinally,  with 
numerous  parallel  veins.    The  petiole  is  always  broad-based, 
and  generally  sheathing.      The  inflorescence  is    generally  a 
panicle,  enclosed  in  its  young  state  by  a  large  sheathing  brae 
\spaihe\  the  common  peduncle  {spadix)  being  often  branching, 
thick,  and  sometimes  woody.      The  flowers,  by  abortion  of 
stamens  or  pistils,  are  generally  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  poly- 
gamous— ^rarely  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  and  corolla,  as  a  rule, 
each  consist  of  three  segments ;  the  stamens  ate  generally  six ; 
the  ovary  three-celled;  the  fruit  a  one  or  three-seeded  drupe 
or  berry ;  the  seed  albuminous ;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  homy, 
or  oily  ;  the  embryo  minute,  and  cylindric.     The  properties  of 
P.  are  very  various.     In  the  countries  in  which  they  grow  they 
are  used  (or  supplying  food,  clothing,  and  for  forming  habita- 
tions.   The  fruit  of  some  is  edible,  while  that  of  others  is  ex* 
tremely  hard.     Many  yield  oil,  wax,  starchy  matter,  and  sugar, 
which  is  fermented  so  as  to  produce  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
The  fibres  are  employed  for  ropes,  and  the  'retkulum'  sur- 
rounding their  leaves  is  sometimes  manuCactured  into  brushes. 
See  AssAi,  Arrack,  Toddy,  Jaggery,  Coir,  Piassaba. 

The  order  is  commonly  divided  into  six  tribes,  of  which  it 
will  be  only  possible  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the  most  important 
species,  and  such  as  are  not  described  in  separate  articles,  (i) 
Borassifuctt  with  fan-shaped  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers. 
Besides  the  Palmyra  P.  (q.  v.)  and  the  Doom  P.  (q.  v.),  the 
Coco  de  Mer  or  Double  Cocoa-nut  {Lodoica  Seckellarum)  belongs 
to  this  tribe.  It  is  found  only  on  two  or  three  small  rodcy 
islands  of  the  Seychelle  group.  The  tree  is  one  of  Host 
tallest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Palm  family,  attaining  100 
feet  in  height,  though  scarcely  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
nut — formed,  as  it  were,  of  two  firmly  united  together — weighs 
as  much  as  40  lbs.,  and  takes  nearly  ten  ^ears  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. It  is  made  into  various  domestic  utensils,  the  wood 
also  is  valuable,  and  the  leaves  are  manufactured  into  hats,  bas- 
kets, &c  (2)  Coryphinea^  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  bisexual  or 
polygamous  flowers,  and  compound  panicles.  See  Chaharops, 
Carnahuba,  Mauritia,  Talipat  p.  The  Chamarofs  exctUa 
of  Japan  and  N.  China  is  a  most  useful  plant ;  the  leaves  are 
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made  into  hats  and  waterproof  cloaks,  and  rope  is  manuiactured 
from  the  inner  fibrous  layer  of  the  sheath.  The  delicate  young 
leaves  of  a  species  of  N.  W.  India  (C.  Ritthienand)  are  eaten  as 
a  vegetable,  and  when  developed,  rope  is  made  from  them,  also 
fims,  baskets,  sandals,  pouches,  brushes :  the  seeds  are  pierced 
and  strung  into  rosaries.  (3)  Phanicinett  is  represented  by  the 
well-known  Date  P.  (q.  v.),  and  in  addition  to  the  various  species 
enumerated  in  that  article,  the  African  P,  spinosa  merits  mention. 
It  is  common  over  the  central  regions  of  the  continent,  and  on 
the  coast,  both  as  a  bush  and  a  tree  with  a  flexuous  stem  20  feet 
high.  The  green  bunches  of  fruit,  if  immersed  for  twelve  hours 
in  water,  suddenly  assume  a  rich  scarlet  hue,  and  the  astringent 
pulp  becomes  sweet.  The  split  leaf  is  made  into  fine  mats  and 
caps,  which  take  colour  easily,  and  are  worked  into  many  pat- 
terns. (4)  Arectnem^  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  the  leaflets 
entire  or  irregularly  lobed,  sheathing  petioles,  and  monoecious 
flowers;  contains  genera  referred  to  under  Betel,  Cabbage 
P.,  Wax  p.,  Caryota,  Areca,  Gohuto.  (5)  Cocoima,  In 
this  tribe  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  entire,  the  petioles 
amplexicaul  with  a  fibrous  base,  and  the  flowers  monoecious. 
The  most  important  are  Cocos  and  Elais — already  noticed  under 
Cocoa  P.  and  Oil  P.  (6)  Lepidocaryinea  has  leaves  pinnate, 
leaflets  entire,  petioles  on  long  sheaths,  both  they  and  the  sheaths 
beset  with  prickles;  a  flower  monoecious  or  dioecious  in  co^ipound 
panicles.  In  this  tribe  are  included  the  rattans,  and  other  use- 
ful plants  of  the  genus  Calamus  (q.  v. ).  Sago  (q.  v. )  is  chiefly 
theproduce  of  several  species  of  iiUroxylon  {Sa^), 

Two  remarkable  genera,  which  resemble  P.  m  general  habit 
and  in  their  large  pinnate  leaves,  but  differ  essentially  in  the 
structure  of  their  flowers,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above 
synopsis,  are  A^jj^  (q*  v.)  and  PhyttUphas^  or  the  Ivory  P. 
(q.  v.).  The  different  aspect  of  P.  to  other  trees  led  to  their 
being  early  sought  after  as  objects  of  horticultural  curiosity,  and 
now  palm-houses  are  especially  erected  for  their  reception  and 
culture.  Such  may  be  seen  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  many  continental  and  colonial  cities. 
See  The  Gtographical  Distribution  of  P,  by  Oscar  Drude  in 
the  Miitheilungen  of  January  1878^  and  LaPalmiirs  by  Oswald 
de  Elerchove  de  Denterghem  (Par.  1878). 

Palm  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  which' received 
its  name  from  the  practice  of  carnring  palm  (or,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, box,  yew,  or  willow)  branches  in  procession,  in  commem- 
oration of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  on 
which  occasion,  according  to  John  (xiL),  manv  of  the  Jews  took 
branches  of  palm-trees  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  rites  of  the  day  the 
Church  adopted  part  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  rejoicings  of  Easter. (q.  v.) — ^a  part  which  was  long  kept  up  in 
connection  with  May-day  (q.  v.),  when  the  young  people  went 
out  to  the  woods  during  the  previous  night  and  returned  in  the 
morning  laden  with  branches  of  trees  decorated  with  flowers. 

Palmy'ra  is  the  Greek  name  (perhaps  compounded  fApalma^ 
'a  palm-tree,'  and  Arab,  mmr^  Gr.  myron^  myrra^  '  an  aromatic 
gum ')  of  the  city  Tadmor  (Heb.  '  city  of  palms '),  which  was 
situated  in  a  well- watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert,  about  150 
miles  N.E.  of  Damascus,  serving  as  a  depdt  for  the  merchandise 
of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  in  its  transmission  to  the  West, 
and  a  safe  halting-place  for  the  caravans.  That  P.  was  built 
bj  Solomon,  as  stated  in  2  Chron.  viiL  4,  is  doubtful.  The 
city  mentioned  in  the  parallel  passage  in  i  Kings  (ix.  18)  is 
Tamar  (Heb.  'a  palm'),  whidi  is  probably  the  city  to  the  S.  of 
Palestine  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvit  19  (cf,  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  passauge),  Tadmor  being  introduced  on  the  margin 
from  Chronicles.  The  first  mention  of  P.  in  profane  history  ia 
when  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Marc  Antony  (about  B.C.  40), 
who  expected  rich  spoil  from  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  transported 
their  wealth  beyond  the  Euphrates  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (about 
A.D.  70),  P.,  with  a  certain  territory,  formed  an  independent  state 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  Empires,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade ;  but  it  was  soon  after  unit«i  to 
the  Roman  Empire  as  a  free  city.  Under  Adrian  (firom  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Adrianopolis)  and  the  Antonines  it  rose 
to  the  height  of  its  splendour,  but  was  laid  waste  by  Aurelian 
after  the  rebellion  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  (q.  v. ;  3d  c.).  It 
was  again  fortified  by  Justinian  in  the  6th  c,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  Sjrria  (632),  and  was  plundered 
by  Tamarlane  (1400).    All  that  remains  of  it  at  the  present  da/ 
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are  vast  masses  of  ruins,  amid  which  several  families  of  Arabs 
have  their  huts,  and  retain  possession  of  the  place.    See  St. 
Mart's  Histoirt  de  Palmyre  (Par,  1823),  Porters  Handbook  of 
Syria  ami PaUstifu{ljond„  1858),  Vogue's  .Syh^  CentraU  (1869), 
and  Baedeker's  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Lond.  1877). 

Palmy'ra  Palxn  is  the  name  of  Borassus  flabelliformisj  a 
plant  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of 
palms  with  fan-shaped  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers  in  pani- 
culate spikes.  The  young  stems  are  covered  with  dry  leaves,  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  petiole,  and  the  old  stems  bear  the  scars  of 
the  fallen  petioles.  The  leaf  consists  of  from  60  to  80  parchment- 
like, smooth,  shining  segments.  The  sub-globose  fruit,  which  is 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  contains  a  yellow  pulp  mixed  with 
tough  fibres  surrounding  the  seeds.  Sometimes  the  tree  attains 
100  feet  in  height,  but  it  is  generally  about  50  feet,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  18  to  24  inches.  The  stems  are  hollowed  out  in  India 
and  employed  as  water-pipes ;  cut  half-way  through  lengthwise, 
they  serve  as  gutters  and  open  channels.  The  outer  wood  is 
used  for  posts,  rafters,  and  building  generally,  also  for  furniture. 
The  leaves  are  employed  for  writing  upon  (with  pointed  iron 
style),  the  documents  lasting  for  several  centuries ;  thev  are  also 
used  for  thatch,  mats,  and  basket  work.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and  in  Ceylon  a  preserve  is  made  from  it. 
The  unripe  seed  and  the  seedling  plants  are  an  important  article 
of  food.  But  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  tree  is  the  sweet 
sap  which  runs  from  the  peduncles  cut  before  flowering,  and  is 
collected  in  bamboo  tubes  or  earthen  pots  tied  below  the  wound. 
Nearly  all  the  sugar  made  in  Burmah  and  a  large  portion  of  that 
made  in  S.  India  and  the  Konkan  is  the  produce  of  this  palm. 
The  sap  is  also  fermented  into  toddv  and  distilled.  An  African 
species  {B,  ^thiopum^  the  *  Deleb '  of  Nubia)  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  tropical  part  of  that  continent,  forming  a  marked 
feature  in  the  landscape  whether  it  occurs  singly  in  a  forest  or 
forms  a  monotonous  plantation  covering  miles  of  flat  land.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  E^  African  palms,  growing  on  the  Zambesi 
to  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  at  about  hsdf  its  height  the  stem  is 
generally  much  swollen,  a  prototype  perhaps  of  the  bulged  shaft 
of  the  old  Egyptian  column.  The  wood  it  kept  dry  is  durable, 
resisting  well  the  attacks  of  termites.    See  Deleb  Palm. 

Palmyra  Wood  is  a  name  given  to  the  timber  of  the  hard 
outer  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  Palmyra 
palm.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  their 
connection  between  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  varied  structure  of  these  bundles,  give  a  remarkable 
appearance  to  the  wood.  Veneers  cut  in  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion are  known  in  the  trade  as  'speckled  wood,'  and  those  made 
vertically  as  '  porcupine  wood.'  It  is  used  in  the  manufecture  of 
numerous  fancy  articles,  such  as  ladies'  work-boxes. 

Palolo  {P,  viridis\  also  named  '  Balolo,'  the  name  applied 
to  a  species  of  Annelida  (q.  v.)  or  worms,  belonging  to  the  order 
Errantia,  or  that  including  the  most  typical  marine  worms.  It 
inhabits  tropical  seas,  and  is  common  around  the  Samoan  and 
Fijian  coasts.  The  average  length  of  the  P.  is  about  3  inches. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  has  a  cylindrical  body  which 
tapers  at  both  ends.  The  gills  are  represented  by  tufts  borne 
on  the  sides  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  first  mentioned  regard  the  P.  as  a  delicacy,  and  capture 
it  in  large  numbers  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Pal'pi  (from  Lat.  palpo,  '  I  touch '),  the  name  given  to  certain 
appendages  developed  in  connection  with  the  mouth-parts  of 
Artiailate  or  Annulose  animals.  Thus  in  insects  P.  are  borne 
by  the  second  pair  of  jaws  or  maxilla  and  by  the  labium  or 
lower  lip,  but  the  larger  jaws  or  mandibles  are  never  provided 
with  these  organs.  In  Crustaceans  {e.g.,  lobster)  P.  are  attached 
to  the  mandibles^  to  the  maxillay  and  also  to  the  maxillipedes  or 
foot  jaws.  The  P.  in  Arachnida  or  spiders  and  scorpions  are 
large  and  important.  They  belong  in  the  latter  class  to  the 
maxilla^  and  are  used  by  the  males  to  convey  the  seminal  fluid 
to  the  female  generative  organs.  In  the  scorpions  the  maxillary 
P.  are  developed  to  form  the  cheltz  or  nipping-claws. 

Palpita'tion  is  the  term  used  to  express  frequency  of  cardiac 
action,  irregularity,  and  suddenness  of  impulse.  P.  may  be  either 
functional  or  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  P.  without  organic  dis- 
ease are  flushings  or  pallor  of  the  face,  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  some 
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coldness  of  the  extremities.  P.  may  be  persistent,  bat  it  is  more 
generally  paroxjrsnuil,  and  the  causes  are  most  frequently  trace- 
able to  excessive  mental  exertion  and  sedentary  occupation,  great 
anxiety,  strong  mental  emotions,  nervous  exhaustion,  the  inflnence 
of  poisons  on  the  heart's  action,  and  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  liver.  The  causes  being  removed  the  P.  is  removed,  bat  the 
heart  may  become  hypertrophied  or  dilated  through  the  chronidty 
of  the  P.  P.  due  to  orgamc  disease  of  the  heart  is  a  much  more 
serious  affection,  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  patient  aze  often 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  disease.    See  Heart,  Diseases  of. 

Pal'ay.    See  Paralysis. 

Palu'dal  Diseaaea.    See  Miasmatic  Diseases. 


Paladan-MiiUer,  Frederik,  was  bom  at  Kjerteminde  in 
Zealand,  and  educated  at  the  Cathedral-school  of  Odense  and  at 
Copenhagen  University.  His  first  works,  Fire  Romancer  {\%yi\ 
ana  Kjarlighed  ved  Hoffet^  had  already  considerable  success,  when 
the  beautiful  poem  Danserinden  (1833)  gave  him  the  liigh  place 
he  afterwards  maintained  by  Amor  and  Psyche  in  1834,  and  from 
1S35  to  1838,  when  he  travelled  'to  Italy,  by  Zuleimas  FiugU 
Eventyr  i  Skoven,  Alf  og  Pose,  Trockeeer  eg  lamber^  Fyrste  eg 
page,  Beatrice,  Vestalinden,  and  Sloven,  The  latter  year  closed 
nis  fir^t  or  'xsthetic  period,*  while  the  drama  Venus  (1841), 
and  the  first  part  of  his  greatest  poem,  Adam  Homo  (1&41-48), 
appearing  after  his  return,  are  the  expression  of  his  second  or 
'ethical  period.'  Two  mythological  poems,  Titken  and  ZTi^- 
culens  Bryllup,  lead  on  to  the  third,  or  'religions-speculative' 
period,  whose  chief  works  were  Luftskipperen  og  Atheisttn  (18^2), 
Kalanus,  Paradisct,  Abels  Dbd,  Kain  eller  Vredens  Bam^  Akas^ 
verus,  and  Benedict  og  Hans  Amme,  Ivor  Lykkes  Historic,  the 
comedy  Tideme  Skifle  (1874),  and  the  poem  Adonis  (1874)  ^^'c 
his  last  works.  He  died  28th  Dec.  1876.  P.-M.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Danish  poets.  His  characteristics  are  a  high  moral 
earnestness,  a  richly  developed  power  of  reflection,  a«l  trans- 
parent clearness  of  style. 

Paladi'na,  a  genus  of  Gcuteropodous  MoUusca  (q.  v.),  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  Paludinida,  in  which  a  conical  or  globula? 
shell  exists  with  a  rounded  and  entire  or  unbroken  aperture.  The 
Operculum  (q.  v.)  is  homy  or  shelly.  These  gasteropods  are  inha- 
bitants of  fresh  or  brackish  waters*  P.  is  represented  by  living 
species,  of  which  P.  vrvipara  is  a  good  example.  The  fossil  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  begin  in  the  Jurassic  or  Chalk  formattons. 

Palunpur',  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same  name 
in  W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, 80  miJes  N.  of  Ahmedabad.  It  has  a  special  manufacture 
of  chintz  counterpanes.  Pop.  (1872)  17,189. — The  Siaie  of  P., 
which  lies  between  Gujerat  and  Rajputana,  has  an  azea  of 
2384  sq.  miles,  a  pop.  (1872)  of  215,972,  and  a  revenue  of 
;£'40,ooo,  of  which  ^4550  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Gaekwar. 
The  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  and  sugar-cane.  The  ruling  fiunily 
are  Afghans,  who  received  the  title  of  Dewan  from  the  £mperor 
Akbar.  The  higher  title  of  Nawaub,  offered  by  the  Britisn  for 
services  during  the  Mutiny,  was  refused. 

Pamlico,  or  Paniplioo  Sound,  the  largest  sound  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Carolina,  80  miles  long  l^  10  to  30  broad,  b  fenced 
by  long  low  islands  from  the  open  sea,  to  which  it  opens  by 
Ocracoke,  Hatteras,  Loggerhead,  and  other  inlets.  It  receives 
the  Neuse  and  P.  rivers,  communicates  with  Albemarle  Sound 
in  the  N.,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  20  feet,  with  great  areas 
of  shoal  water.    Its  fisheries  are  valuable. 

Pam'paa  (in  the  Quichua  tongue, '  plains '),  the  name  given  to 
the  wide  plains  forming  almost  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  part  of  Paraguay.  They  are  composed  of  an  estuary 
deposit,  and  are  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  while  large  lagoon$i 
more  or  less  saline,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Bones  and  other 
animal  remains  are  so  abundant,  that  Mr.  Darwin  says  '  We  may 
conclude  that  the  whole  area  of  the  P.  is  one  wide  sepulchre  of 
extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds.'  Strips  of  barren  land,  of  different 
geological  character,  and  called  travesias,  cross  the  P.  in  some 
places.  The  P.  themselves  are  covered  with  long  grass,  and  in 
some  districts  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  thistles  eight  feet 
high,  which  afford  shelter  to  robbers,  and  also  serve  as  fuel  is  a 
country  destitute  of  trees  and  coal.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
now  reared  on  the  P.,  over  which  also  roam  immense  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses.     The  latter  have  largely  supplanted  the 
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lutiTe  fauna,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  guanaco,  vizcacha, 
a  rabbit-like  creature,  and  the  rhea,  or  S.  Americaix  ostrich. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  P.  are  Indians,  and  the  mixed 
race  called  Guachos  (q.  ▼.}•  '^^  ^*  ^^^  liable  to  fierce  blasts 
of  westerly  wind,  known  as  pamperos^  whose  influence  extends 
some  distance  out  to  sea. 

Pampas  GraM  is  the  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  grasses 
botanically  called  Gyneriuniy  brought  into  European  notice  by 
the  xntroduction  into  gardens  of  the  handsome  ^ecies  named 
{?.  argmUum,  All  the  genus,  with  one  New  Zealand  exception, 
is  S.  American,  and  the  species  above  alluded  to  covers  large 
areas  of  the  Pampas  district  Few  ornamental  plants  pro- 
duce a  finer  effect  than  good  tufts  of  this  grass,  grown  either 
singly  on  lawns,  or  arranged  against  a  background  of  evergreens, 
whu^  serve  as  a  contrast  to  its  large,  degant,  silvery-white 
panicles  and  graceful  leaf-disposition.  In  fiivonrable  conditions 
the  stems  rise  to  12  feet  high,  with  as  many  as  200  springing 
from  a  single  plant 

Pam'pbilus,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  founder  of  its  most  celebrated  school  of  painting,  and  the 
instructor  of  Apelles,  was  bom  at  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  B.a  In  the  school  of  P.  the  course  of 
study,  ^^hich  embraced  drawing,  arithmetic^  geometry,  anatomy, 
and  painting,  extended  to  ten  years. 


(said  to  be  from  the  Spu  papaUta^  '  an  inscribed 
slip  of  paper'  or  Lat  p(^na  filata^  'a  threaded  page;'  but 
the  derivation  is  uncertain),  a  short  treatise  or  essay — techni- 
cally, a  book  in  octavo,  of  not  more  than  five  sheets,  merely 
stitched  together.  The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  the  P. 
was  first  Mrielded  in  England  as  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack 
by  Wyclif.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives 
against  the  Mass  and  its  accompanying  superstitions.  The 
attacks,  directed  by  Nash  and  his  rivals  among  the  Elizabethan 
pamphleteers  against  the  Puritans,  were  the  first  EInglish  works 
which  shook  utterly  off  the  sickly  extravagances  of  euphuism, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  popular  literature.  Milton's  pamph- 
lets are  splendid  specimens  of^  wrathful  protest  and  impassioned 
pleading.  In  later  times,  till  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
some  measure  superseded  this  form  of  publication,  every  contro- 
versy brought  its  budget  of  pamphlets.  There  are  valuable  col- 
lections of  them  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Royal  and  London  Institutions. 


anciently  a  province  on  the  S.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  skirting  in  a  semi- 
circle the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  P.    It  was  traversed  by  ramifica- 
tions of  Mount  Taurus,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Catarrhactes 
{Dud€nm)t  Cestrus  {Ak-su\  Eurymedon  {Cafri'su),  and  Melas 
{Afenav^at-ju),  all  of  which  are  navigable  ana  discharge  into  the 
Bay  of  P.    The  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race  of  aborigines, 
Cilidans,  and  Greeks,  hence  their  name  '  Pamphyli '  (Gr.  pas, 
*  all,'  and  pAyff,  '  tribe ;'  cf,  Ger.  AUmannij.    They  were  chieflv 
devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and,  like  the  Cilidans,  were  much 
addicted  to  piracy.    The  chief  towns,  all  on  the  sea-coast  or  on 
the  rivers,  were  Side  and  Aspendus,  originally  Greek  colonies, 
Attalia,  founded  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  Perga. 

Pamplo'na,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Navarre,  in 
N.  Spain,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  San  Sebastian,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail,  and  19  from  the  French  frontier.  Situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  30  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arga,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro,  on  an  eminence  1378  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  is  strongly  fortified,  i^nd  has  a  citadel  founded 
by  Philip  II.  Though  very  uneven,  the  town  is  finely  built,  has 
three  squares,  of  which  Plaza  del  Castillo  is  the  finest,  an  Epis- 
copal palace  and  a  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1397  by  Carlos 
III.  of  Navarre,  and  containing  the  graves  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre.  P.  has  a  medical  school,  a  college  with  a  librarv  and 
botanic  garden,  a  casa  d€  espositos  ('foundling. hospital'),  a 
theatre,  and  a  plaza  de  toros  (*  bull  arena '),  the  largest  in  Spain, 
capable  of  holding  10,000  people.  There  is  some  trade  in  wine, 
leather,  linen,  wax,  and  guitar-strings.  Pop.  22,896.  P.,  the 
ancient  Pompeiopolis^  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  466,  and  by 
Karl  the  Great  in  778.  Its  Moorish  conquerors  corrupted  the 
Roman  name  to  Bamblona,  whence  the  modem  P.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  after  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813. 
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Pan  (akin  to  Lat  pasto^  'I  feed'),  in  Greek  mythology  a 
rural  divinity,  the  son  of  Hermes  by  a  daughter  of  Dryops,  was 
originally  worshipped  in  Arcadia,  whence  liis  fame  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Greece.  He  was  regarded  as  the  guardian  of 
flocks,  pastures,  and  bees,  as  a  mighty  hunter,  and  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  syrinx  ox pandtan  pipes;  and  in  art  was  usually 
represented  with  goat's  horns,  beard,  tail,  and  feet — attributes 
that  struck  the  beholder  with /aiMr  alarm  (Gr.  to  panikon).  By 
the  Romans  he  was  identified  with  Faunus  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  saw  in  him  a  personification  of  nature, 
connecting  his  name  with  the  Gr.  to  pan  ('  the  universe  *).  The 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (De  Defectione  Oracu/orum),  how,  on 
the  night  of  the  Nativity,  a  voyager  off  the  promontory  of 
Tsenarum  heard  a  strange  cry, '  The  great  Pan  is  dead,'  suggested 
to  Milton  'the  most  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity;  and  the  Lycean  god  has  been  sung  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  by  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Panache  (Fr.,  Old  Fr.  pennache^  Ital.  pennachiot  from  Lat 
penna,  *  a  feather '),  in  Heraldry,  a  plume  of  feathers  placed  up- 
right in  front  of  the  helmet,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  crest. 

Panama',  Isthmas  of,  connects  Central  and  S.  America, 
extending  from  77*  to  83*  W.  long.  It  forms  the  SUte  of  P., 
belonging  to  the  Colombian  confederation,  and  has  an  area  of 
29,750  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  in  1871  of  220,542.  The  isthmus 
is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
S.  American  Cordillera,  and  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Picacho 
(7200  feet).  In  its  eastern  part  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore  there 
is  a  belt  of  low  wet  land  with  a  very  unhealthy  climate ;  but  the 
western  portion  rises  into  diy  and  comparatively  healthy  savan- 
nahs. The  central  range  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  is 
clothed  with  a  rank  tropical  v^etation.  Gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  ^t  mines  are  partially  worked,  while  the  chief  crops  are 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  and  bananas.  The  isthmus  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  36  miles  in  length,  connecting  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  town  of  P.  on  the  Pacific.  It  ^was  constructed  by 
United  States  enterprise,  opened  in  1855,  *and  enjoys  a  transit 
trade  of  ;^i  1,000,000  yearly.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus  has  been  long  discussed,  and  more  than  one 
survey  for  the  purpose  has  been  made. — ^P.,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  P.,  and  on  the  Bay  of  P.,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  llie 
sea  at  P.  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor 
from  2  to  8  miles  from  the  shore,  under  the  lee  of  several 
small  islands.  The  town  is  well-built,  but  has  frequently 
been  devastated  by  fire,  the  last  disaster  of  the  kind  occurring 
in  1874.  P.  is  a  free  port,  but  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  being  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  P.  Railway,  and  con- 
seauently  enjoying  a  large  transit  traffic.  The  chief  exports  are 
indiarubber,  hides,  skins,  and  ivory  nuts.  In  1873  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  P.  amounted  to  ^400,000,  but  fell  to  about 
half  that  figure  in  1874,  in  consequence  of  Indian  troubles. 
The  old  Spanish  city  of  P.,  built  in  IJ18  and  destroyed  in  1670 
by  the  buccaneers,  stood  6  miles  N.E.  of  the  present  town, 
whose  pop.  in  1871  was  18,378.  '  " 

Panathenn'a,  the  greatest  and  probably  the  most  andent 
festiind  of  the  Athenian  State,  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
July  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Athene  Polias.  Strictly  speaking 
the  P.  consisted  of  two  festivals,  the  one  held  annually  under 
the  name  of  the  Lesser  P.,  the  other  every  four  3rears  under  the 
name  of  the  Greater  P.  The  P.  seems  to  have  been  a  develop* 
ment  of  the  feast  Atheniea,  instituted,  according  to  tradition,  by 
King  Erichthonius  about  1500  B,c.,  and  originally  confined  to 
the  dty  of  Athens,  but  on  the  formation  of  the  Attic  confede- 
racy by  Theseus  opened  to  all  the  Atticans,  and  recdving  on 
that  account  the  name  P.  The  celebration  included  rich  sacri- 
fices of  oxen,  to  which  every  town  in  Attica  had  to  contribute 
one  bull,  besides  various  contests  of  skill,  horse  and  foot  races, 
and  the  lampadephoria^  or  torch-race.  The  Greater  P.  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  more  magnificent  character  of  its  sacrifices,  by 
the  redtation  of  the  Homeric  and  other 'poems,  and  especially 
by  the  solenm  procession  of  all  Atticans  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  goddess  with  the  peplus^  a  crocus-coloured  garment 
wrought  by  the  maidens  of  the  dty.  This  procession,  and  other 
solemnities  of  the  P.,  are  represented  on  the  frieze  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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See  Ginseng. 

Pan'cakeB  are  cakes  fried  from  a  thin  batter  of  flour,  eggs, 
and  milk,  seasoned  with  salt  and  sugar.  The  following  is  M. 
Soyer's  recipe  for  P. :  '  Break  two  to  four  eggs  into  a  basin, 
add  four  small  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  salt ;  beat  the  whole  well  together,  adding 
by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  quality  of  the  flour,  so  as 
to  form  a  rather  thick  batter  ;  next  add  a  little  ginger,  cinnamon, 
or  other  flavour  at  will ;  lastly,  put  them  into  the  pan,  and 
when  set  and  brownish,  lay  hold  of  the  frying  pan  at  the 
extremity  of  the  handle,  give  it  a  sudden  but  slight  jerk  upwards, 
and  the  cake  will  turn  over  on  the  other  side ;  when  this  is 
brown,  dish  up  with  sifted  sugar  and  serve  with  lemon.'  The 
use  of  P.  is  peculiarly  associated  with  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  this 
observance  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  an  ancient  heathen 
festival  continued  in  connection  with  the  calendar  of  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

Panchatan'tra.    See  Bidpai. 

Pan'creas  (Gr.  pan,  *  all,'  and  kr^aSf  '  flesh '),  or  Sweet- 
bread, an  organ  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  situated  in  the  abdo- 
minal  region  as  an  appendage  to  the  digestive  system.  The  P.  in 
man  lies  somewhat  transverselv  in  the  abdomen,  or  across  the 
hinder  wall  of  the  belly,  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac 
(right  and  left)  regions.  It  is  a  gland  of  oblong  and  flattened 
form,  and  has  been  compared  in  shape  to  a  dog's  tongue.  It  is 
broadened  at  its  right  extremity,  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  \\ 
inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  It  weighs 
usually  from  2  to  3^  ounces,  but  5  or  6  ounces  is  not  an  un- 
common weight.  The  right  extremity  of  the  P.  is  covered  by 
the  bend  of  the  duodenum,  or  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 
Its  body  is  covered  in  part  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach;  and  the  left  extremity  or  'tail*  of  the  organ  extends 
to  the  spleen,  and  overlies  the  left  kidney. 

The  structure  of  the  P.  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
salivary  glattds  of  the  mouth.  There  is  a  loose  and  irregular 
division  into  lobules,  which  are  in  turn  composed  of  rami- 
fied  tubes.  The  secretion  of  the  P.  is  conveyed  from  the 
organ  by  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  runs  through  the  organ 
from  left  to  right,  and  which  opens  into  the  duodenum  in  close 
relationship  with  the  bile-duct  from  the  liver.  This  duct  is  of 
the  size  of  a  quill  at  its  intestinal  end.  The  P.  derives  its  nerves 
from  the  splenic  plexus.  The  arteries  of  the  P.  arise  from  the 
splenic,  &c.,  and  the  veins  open  into  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  or  secretion  of  the  P.,  like  saliva,  is  a 
colourless,  transparent,  and  alkaline  fluid.  Its  specific  con- 
stituent is  pancreatin.  In  icx>  parts  of  pancreatic  juice  there 
are  of  water  980*45  parts,  and  of  solids,  19*55  parts.  The 
solids  consist  of  pancreatin,  12*71  parts;  and  of  inorganic 
bases  and  salts,  6*84  parts.  The  functions  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  in  digestion  comprehend  (a)  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
dextrin  and  grape  sugar,  an  action  which  the  bile  is  powerless 
to  effect;  {b)  to  aid  in  the  assimilation  o{  fatty  matters,  by 
transforming  them  into  an  emulsion  and  thus  rendering  them  fit 
for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  In  Disease  of  the  P., 
fatty  and  oily  matters  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  digested — {c) 
the  dissolution  of  albuminous  matters,  and  the  production  of  a 
peptone,  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 

Panc'sova,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria  on  the  Servian  frontier 
and  on  the  Temes,  near  where  it  enters  the  Danube,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Belgrad.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and 
considerable  industries  in  silk,  brandy.  &c.     Pop.  (1869)  13,408. 

Pan'da  or  Wah  (A Hums  fulgens)^  a  species  of  Carnivorous 

?uadruped  found  in  Nepal,  and  allied  to  the  raccoon,  potto,  &c. 
t  attains  a  length  of  about  two  feet ;  its  colour  is  a  rich 
chestnut  brown,  deepest  in  hue  on  the  outside  of  the  body  and 
legs;  the  head  is  greyish,  and  there  is  a  whitish  spot  below  each 
eye.  The  tail  is  ringed,  the  head  short  and  broad,  and  the 
muzzle  pointed.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy.  The  P. 
appears  to  feed  on  birds  and  smaller  mammalia.  It  is  also  fond 
of  e^gs,  and  robs  nests  to  procure  these  dainties.  The  names 
*  Wah '  and  *  Chit- wa  *  are  given  to  the  animal  from  its  cry. 

Pandana'cese,  or  the  Screw-Pine  Family,  is  a  singular 
natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  numbering  about  100 
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species,  chiefly  contained  in  the  genera  Pandanus  and  Freycindia. 
The  stem  is  arborescent,  usually  sending  down  aerial  roots,  some- 
times  weak  and  decumbent ;  the  leaves  imbricated  in  three  rows, 
long,  amplexicaul,  and  almost  always  spiny  on  the  margins ; 
the  flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous,  and  arranged  on  a  covered 
spadix  ;  the  perianth  wantmg ;  and  the  fhiit  either  fibrous 
drupes  or  many-celled  berries.  They  are  abundant  in  the  Mas- 
caree  Islands,  common  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  most  tro- 
pical islands  of  the  Old  World,  but  are  rare  in  America.  Their 
strong  aerial  roots,  which  protrude  from  the  stem,  descend  towards 
the  earth,  and  reaching  it,  quickly  bury  themselves  in  the  soil, 
are  not  only  a  source  of  nourishment  but  act  as  stays  to  prevent 
the  stems  being  blown  about  in  the  sandy  situations  where  the 
plant  is  usually  met  with.  The  fruit  and  seeds  of  many  species 
are  eatable,  and  their  leaves  furnish  cordage  and  thatching 
material  From  the  unexpanded  leaves  of  Carludovica  paltnata^ 
the  Panama  hats  are  manufactured.  Jipagapa  in  Ecuador  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  trade — ^not  Panama,  which  is  a  misnomer 
in  the  same  way  that '  Mocha '  is  for  coffiee.     See  Screw-Pinl 

Pfrnda'vas  are  the  five  sons  of  Panda,  whose  life  and  war 
with  the  rival  Kaurava  princes  form  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
Hindu  epic  the  Mahabharata  (q.  v.).  It  is  supposed  that  this 
war  has  some  historic  basis,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate it. 

Pande'an  Pipes,  an  ancient  wind  instrument  formed  by  a 
number  of  reeds  of  graduated  lengths.  The  Greek  Syrinx  and 
^oxcaxi  fistula  were  of  this  nature. 

Pan'dects  (Gr.  pan  de  kai,  '  all-receiving '),  the  name  given 
to  a  digest  of  the  Roman  law,  made  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  It  consists  of  fifty  books  containing  the 
opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  lawyers.  Tht  books  are 
divided  into  seven  parts,  which  are  as  follows : — 1-4,  5-1 1* 
12-19,  20-27,  28-35,  36-44*  and  4S-50'  The  first  contains  the 
elements  of  law,  defining  justice,  right,  &c. ;  the  second  part 
treatsof  judges  and  judgments  ;  the  third  of  personal  actions; 
the  fourth  of  contracts,  pledges,  &c  ;  the  fifth  of  wills  and  tata- 
ments  ;  the  sixth  of  the  possession  of  goods  ;  and  the  seventh  of 
obligations,  crimes,  punishments,  &c.  The  P.  were  compiled 
by  Tribonian  during  the  years  530-33.     See  Roman  Law. 

Pandemic  Wavee  of  Disease.  In  1858,  Dr.  Lawsoo, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  while  in  charge  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  m  Jamaica,  investigated  the  records  of 
mortality  to  ascertain  whether  they  indicat^  the  operation  of 
local  causes  which  might  be  removed.  He  says : — '  After  much 
consideration,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  epidemics  pro- 
ceeded regularly  from  south  to  north,  and  that  they  might  be 
traced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Iceland.  They  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  and  often 
affected  places  far  distant  in  longitude ;  and  their  resemblance 
to  a  succession  of  waves  led  to  their  causes  being  designated 
P.  W.  As  the  course  of  these  waves  seemed  uninfluenced  by 
atmospheric  currents,  it  was  clear  they  must  be  owing  to  some 
terrestrial  force ;  and  their  appearance  at  Mauritius  and  the  Cape 
in  the  same  year,  and  their  subsequently  manifesting  themselres 
at  more  northerly  latitudes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  on  its  western  shore  at  the  same  time,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  to  the  X.  of 
Canada  and  the  S.  of  Australia,  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
force  was  magnetic.'  In  regard  to  the  progress  of  P.  W.  in  the 
production  of  fevers  and  cholera.  Dr.  Lawson  states  that '  they 
take  five  years  to  go  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England. 
A  febrific  wave  is  supposed  to  start  from  the  isoclinal,  70*  S., 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  a  year  with  an  odd  number,  and  to 
overspread  the  zone  between  that  and  53*  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  will  start  from  53**  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  cren 
year,  and  so  on.  As  the  waves  are  assumed  to  occur  every 
second  year,  another  will  leave  the  isoclinal,  70*,  in  the  next 
year,  and  will  pursue  the  same  course  as  that  which  preceded  iL 
From  this  peculiarity,  it  follows  that  the  first  part  of  a  wave  is 
experienced  in  any  given  zone  either  always  in  an  odd  year  of 
always  in  an  even  one.  And  the  force  of  the  epidemics  is 
accordingly  felt  in  each  zone  in  the  year  peculiar  to  it,  following 
that  of  the  zone  to  the  south  of  it,  and  preceding  that  of  the 
zone  to  the  north.*  The  theory  of  P.  W.  is  not  generally 
received  by  epidemioloeists,  and  requires  confirmation.  See 
Trans,  Epidem,  Soc.  (vol.  iii.  p.  216,  Lond.). 
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Paado'te  (Gr.  '  all-sifted ')»  according  to  Greek  myth,  was 
the  name  of  the  first  woman  on  earth.  After  the  theft  of 
fire  from  heaven  by  Prometheus,  the  wrathful  gods  in  revenge 
caused  Hephaestus  to  mould  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty, 
whom  they  endowed  with  every  seductive  gift,  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  Epimetheus,  brother  of  Prometheus.  Epimetheus, 
despite  the  warning  of  his  brother,  received  P.,  whose  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  open  a  box  or  cask  which  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  whereupon  there  issued  from  it  all  the 
varied  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  Hope  alone  remaining  behind. 
The  details  of  this  myth  are  variously  given  and  interpreted. 

Pan'donrs  (from  Pandur,  a  village  near  Kolocza),  the  name 
formerly  given  in  the  Austrian  army  to  corps  of  light-armed  foot, 
levied  from  among  the  Slavs  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  acting 
under  their  own  leaders,  called  Harumbashas.  Since  1755  the 
P.  have  been  incorporated  with  the  other  firontier  forces  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Pan'el,  in  English  law,  is  the  slip  or  '  pane '  of  piiper  or 
parchment  containing  the  names  of  the  jurors  returned  by  the 
sheriff,  or  other  ministerial  officer,  to  serve  on  trials  of  issue  in 
courts  of  law.  The  enrolment  of  the  names  upon  the  schedule 
is  called  impanelling  a  jury;  and  the  returning  officer  is  said  to 
array  the  names  on  the  P.  In  Scotch  criminal  law  the  accused, 
who  is  called  Uie  defender  till  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the 
charge,  is,  after  appearance,  termed  the  P. 


(Old  Fr.,  a  diminutive  of /an,  '  a  piece  or  pane,'  Lat. 
Pannus\  in  architecture,  denotes  a  compartment  with  raised 
margins,  as  in  wainscotings,  ceilings,  and  tne  like.  Panels  are  a 
common  feature  in  the  ornamental  stone- work  of  Gothic  build- 
ings. They  appear  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Norman  style,  have 
greater  variety  in  the  Early  English,  while  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  walls  and  ceilings  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  with 
them  in  every  variety  of  form.  In  modem  buildings,  panelling 
is  chiefly  employed  m  plaster-work  and  wainscoting. 

Pan'fbili,  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of  king  crabs  (Umulus 
tyclops)  found  in  the  £.  Indies,  wnere  it  is  alM  known  as  the 
'  saucepan  crab.'  When  limbs  and  tail  have  been  removed,  the 
buckler-shaped  body  or  shell  presents  some  slight  resemblance 
to  a  saucepan. 

Pan'ge  Lin'gaa  (Lat '  proclaim,  O  tongue '),  a  Latin  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  Eucharist,  written  by  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.),  forms 
part  of  the  service  in  the  Roman  breviary  for  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi ;  and  two  verses,  commencing  Tanhtm  ergo  Sacrumtntum, 
are  sung  at  the  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

Pan'golin,  or  Ma'nis,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Edentate 
mammals  allied  to  the  Armadillos,  and  included  in  a  special 
familv,  that  of  the  Manida,  1^^  *^  almost  the  only  members 
of  Edentate  order  found  outside  S.  America ;  being  natives  also 
of  Africa  and  India.  Two  well-marked  species  are  the  Phatagin 
long-tailed  manis  (Manis  tetradaciyla\  and  the  short-tailed 
manis  (Af.  pentadactyla).  The  latter  is  sometimes  distinctively 
named  the  'Pangolin.'  It  occurs  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Its 
length  is  5  feet,  inclusive  of  the  tail  The  P.  is  covered  with 
homv  scales,  which  invest  both  tail  and  body.  The  toes  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  daws,  enabling  the  animal  to  burrow  with  ease. 

Panicle.    See  Infix>resc£Ncb. 

Pan'ioom.    See  Millet.   - 

Mnfni,  the  great  Sanskrit  grammarian,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  6th  c  B.C.,  and  whose  work  is  still  the  standard 
authority  among  Hindus.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books,  and  is 
composed  of  nearly  4000  nUras  or  aphoristic  verses.  The  system 
of  grammar  is  entirely  different  to  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Europe,  being  arranged  not  according  to  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  on  the  principle  of  classifying  all  cognate  philo- 
logical phenomena,  such  as  the  change  of  long  vowels  for  short. 
The  onginal,  with  commentaries,  was  published  at  Calcutta 
(1809)  and  at  Bonn  C1840).  See  P,,  hi:  Place  iu  Sanskrit 
Literature^  by  Prof^  Goldstucker  (Lond.  1861}. 

Paniput',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Knmaul,  Punjaub,  British 
India,  78  miles  N.  of  Delhi.  It  lies  on  the  direct  route  from 
Western  Asia  into  the  heart  of  Hindustan,  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  decisive  battles.  In  iS^  the  Timurian  Baber 
(q.  V.)  defeated  the  Afghan  Ibrahim,  and  founded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  at  Delhi ;  and  again  in  1761  the  supremacy  of  the  Mah* 
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rattas  in  N.W.  India  was  broken  bv  the  Durani  or  Afghan 
emperor.  Shah  Ahmed.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  ruins 
and  tombs.  P.  was  at  one  time  the  headquarters  of  a  British 
district  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  special  manufacture  of 
glass  ware.    Pop.  (1868)  25,276. 

Pcmis'si,  Sir  Antonio,  K.O.B.,  some  time  principal  libra- 
rian  of  the  British  Museum,  was  bom  at  Bresoello,  Modena, 
September  16,  1797,  and  was  educated  at  Reggio  and  at  the 
University  of  Parma,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1818.  An  ardent  Liberal  in  politics,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Piedmontese  revolution  in  182 1,  and  althoup^h  condemned  to 
death  he  managed  to  escape,  and  after  wandenng  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany  fled  to  England.  Obtaining  an  introduction  to 
the  historian  Roscoe,  who  gave  him  warm  encouragement  and 
cordial  assistance,  he  settled  first  in  Liveroool,  where  he  re- 
mained an  Italian  teacher  of  repute  till  1828,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Italian  in  University  College.  In  183 1,  through 
Lord  Brougham's  instrumentality,  he  received  an  assistant 
librarianship  in  the  British  Museum,  and  succeeded  in  1837  to 
the  Keepership  of  Printed  Books.  Among  his  earliest  impor- 
tant duties  were  the  transference  of  the  printed  books  from 
Montagu  House  to  Great  Russell  Street,  and  the  compilation  of 
a  new  catalogue,  his  designs  for  the  work  having  been  approved 
by  the  trustees.  To  his  painstaking  efforts  are  due  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  obtaining  of  a  large  increase  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary grants  to  the  Museum,  the  trebling  of  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  the  formation  of  the  unequalled  Readin^^- 
Room  (1855-57).  P.  was  appointed  Principal  Librarian  in 
1856,  and  retired  on  full  pay  in  1866.  He  was  created  a  K.C.B. 
in  iSiSg.  His  literary  labours  include  the  editing  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorata  of  Boiardo  and  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto 
(9  vols.  1830-34),  prefaced  b^  an  able  essay ;  an  edition  of  the 
Sonettie  Cantoniof  Boiardo  m  1835  ;  and  a  splendid  reprint  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon  of  the  first  four  editions  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia  (1858).  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
pamphlets  and  critical  papers. 

Panjim'.     See  GoA. 

Panno'nia,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and  W.  by 
Noricum  and  Italy.  It  comprised  the  territory  now  known  as 
Lower  Austria,  Carinthia,  Ouniola,  the  S. W.  of  Hungary,  Slav- 
onia,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Biosnia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
of  Illyrian  descent  First  conquered  by  Octavianus,  B.C.  35, 
they  were  completely  subdued  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  8,  and  by 
Drusus  on  their  revolt  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  he 
divided  the  country  into  P.  Superior  and  P.  Inferior,  the 
boundary  being  a  Ime  drawn  from  Ambona  in  the  W.  to  Ser- 
vitium  in  the  S. ;  P.  Superior  lying  W.  of  the  line.  In  the  4th 
c.  Galerius  took  from  P.  Inferior  the  part  N.  of  the  Dravus,  but 
Constantine  the  Great  equalised  the  provinces  by  adding  to 
Inferior  the  S.  part  of  Superior.  The  chief  towns  were,  in  P. 
Superior — ^Vindobona  {ytenua),  Camuntum,  Petovio  {Pettau), 
iEmona  {LM^iaeA),  Sisda  or  Segesta  (Sissek;  in  P.  Inferior — 
Sirmium  {Antrovitz),  Mursa  {Estek),  Aquincum  or  Acincum  (Alt* 
Bkda)f  and  Bregetium  (Aomoru), 

Pann'ua,  or  Vaa'otdo-Keb'ulons  Ck>r^nea,  is  a  vascular 
state  of  the  cornea,  with  thickening  of  its  epithelium,  the  result 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Idiooathic  P.  is  the  result  of  comeitis, 
and  the  vascularisation  of  P.  differs  from  other  forms  of  vascu- 
larity in  that  the  vessels  proceed  to  the  cornea  from  the  con- 
junctiva and  ramify  upon  the  cornea  in  an  irregular  manner, 
with  considerable  intervals  between  them,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  eyelid  being  smooth  and  naturaL  The  blood-vessels  of 
P.  are  also  derived  from  those  of  the  sclerotica,  and  they  mav 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  lamellated  tissue  of  the  cornea  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost  impervious  to  light  See  Oph- 
thalmia. 

« 

Panora'ma  (Gr. ^i»,  *ail,'  and  orama,  'a  view')  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  painting  which  represents  an  extensive  sweep 
of  a  landscape  as  viewed  from  one  point,  and  is  therefore  dis- 
posed upon  the  concave  side  of  a  whole  or  half  cylinder. 
The  perspective  of  such  a  design  is  peculiar,  and  its  execution 
difficult ;  but  if  well  done  the  effect  is  splendid,  and  the  optical 
illusion  almost  perfect  The  inventor  of  the  P.  was  Robert  Barker 
( 1 739-1 806).  wno  first  exhibited  a  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh 
in  that  city  in  1788.    llie  most  successful  in  th»  department  of 
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pictorial  art,  which  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  Robert  Burford,  who  died  in  i86i.  The  tenn  P.  is 
often  incorrectly  applied  to  a  dioranta,  which  is  simply  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  series  of  large  landscape  paintings  viewed  through  an 
aperture.  The  diorama  was  invented  by  Daguerre  and  Bouton, 
and  has  been  widely  introduced  as  a  public  exhibition. 

Panslav'iBm,  the  movement  towards  Slavonic  unity,  is  a 
modem  growth,  undreamt  of  bv  Catherine  II.  when  she  signed 
away  to  Prussia  and  Austria  their  shares  of  Poland.  At  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon's  empire  all  Europe  was  seized  with  a 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  nationality,  whicn  in  Bohemia  assumed 
the  form  of  P.  The  philologues  Kopitar  and  Sliaffarick,  the 
poet  Kollar,  and  the  historian  Palack^,  told  each  their  tale  of  a 
mighty  past,  and  literary  and  sentimental  aspirations  were 
quickened  and  extended  by  the  misjudged  attempts  of  the  Prus- 
sian  and  Austro- Hungarian  Governments  to  Germanise  Poles 
and  Czechs,  and  Magyarise  Serbs,  Slovaks,  and  Croats.  The 
movement  of  the  Western  Slavs  found  a  ready  response  among 
the  down-trodden  Slavonian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  who  with  less 
to  lose  had  everything  to  win.  The  first  Panslavic  Congress 
met  with  high  hopes  at  Prague  in  1848,  the  year  of  Kossuth's 
insurrection,  and  met  to  find  that  the  sons  of  the  '  Great  Mother 
Slaveeya'  could  only  make  themselves  mutually  intelligible  by 
means  of  detested  German.  But  that  and  the  succeeding  year, 
by  bringing  Russian  arms  to  quell  a  Magyar  revolt,  linked 
Russia  with  P.,  and  raised  the  Czar  to  boundless  popularity 
beyond  his  own  domains.  In  Russia  itself  the  Panslavic  move- 
ment was  hailed  by  widely  different  parties — by  the  Slavophils, 
who  in  Western  civilisation  '  saw  nothing  but  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  superstition ; '  by  politicians,  who  fancied  that 
the  road  to  Constantinople  was  over  Vienna;  and  by  the 
'  Young  Russia  *  party,  whose  interests  lay  in  agitation.  The 
bases  of  union  proposed  were  as  various  as  the  parties  proposing 
them — the  Orthodox  faith  to  be  received  alike  by  Protestant 
Czechs  and  Catholic  Croats,  a  general  acceptance  of  the  Russian 
language,  or  the  adoption  of  the  communal  system  of  the  Rus- 
sian  villages.  The  Crimean  War  (1854-55)  came  as  a  sudden 
check  to  high-formed  hopes  and  schemes,  the  '  great  brother ' 
proving  weaiker  than  men  nad  supposed,  and  having  enough  to 
fill  his  hands  at  home.  Accordingly  Bohemia  set  itself  to  achieve 
its  independent  liberties ;  the  Slavs  of  Hungary  joined  with  the 
Magyars  in  demanding  a  constitution  ;  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
entered  on  a  course  of  native  reform,  establishing  schools  and 
printing-presses,  rallying  round  their  Church  autonomy,  and 
echoing  Prince  Michael's  words  that  *  a  strong  and  free  Slavonic 
state  would  be  the  best  rampart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 
Except  for  Russian  propagandism,  the  Panslavic  movement 
would  thenceforth  have  gradually  dropped  out  of  sight.  But 
by  sowing  broadcast  such  pamphlets  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Scr- 
vians  (i860),  and  holding  out  inducements  to  young  Slavo- 
nians to  study  at  their  universities,  the  Russian  Panslavists 
carried  on  a  silent  campaign  in  Turkey,  which  culminated  in  the 
Moskow  Ethnographical  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  second  Pan- 
slavic Congress  then  held  proved  a  greater  fiasco  than  the  first, 
llie  Bohemians  commented  strongly  on  the  absence  of  Polish 
representatives,  and  Palacky  denounced  as  a  cliimxra  the  con- 
ception of  a  common  (Russian)  tongue ;  Russian  P.,  he  said, 
was  sheer  Panrussism.  Words  of  brotherly  amity  failing,  Russia 
next  resorted  to  a  different  line  of  argument — the  argument  of 
necessity.  The  phrases  *  historical  destiny  *  and  *  inevitable 
choice  between  becoming  Germans  or  Russians '  acted  power- 
fully on  minds  familiarised  with  kisniet^  and  did  much  to  kindle 
the  insurrection  of  the  Herzegovina  (1875).  Just  before  its  out- 
break Panslavist  committees  had  been  established  in  Moskow 
and  every  Southern  Russian  town  of  any  size,  which  furnished 
funds  and  arms,  and  played  an  intermediary  part  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  Imperialist  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  members  of  these  committees  were  almost  to  a  man 
advanced  revolutionists,  whose  object  was  neither  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire  nor  the  deliverance  of  suffering 
fellow-Christians,  but  the  overthrow  of  absolutism  at  home  by 
involving  Russia  in  an  exhausting  war.  *  If  Russia  were  to  con- 
quer,* was  their  language  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  *  it 
would  be  our  greatest  misfortune,  for  it  would  apparently  prove 
to  the  people  that  the  government  had  been  good,  and  that  no- 
thing required  to  be  changed.*  Towards  the  close  of  1875  ^^ 
committees  kindled  anew  the  insurrection  at  a  time  when  it 
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seemed  dying  out ;  in  1876  their  agents,  Jodn,  the  consul- 
general  at  Ragusa,  Wasselitsky,  director  of  the  Cettinje  hos- 
pital, and  Colonel  Monteverde,  afterwards  sub-chief  on  Tcher- 
naieffs  staff,  were  busy  enrolling  volunteers  in  Servian  and 
Montenegrin  corps;  a  year  later  the  Imperialist  govemmeot 
stepped  m,  to  enter  on  a  war  which  Russian  Panslavists  had 
foreseen  from  the  first,  and  which  they  counted  on — ^rightly  or 
wrongly  time  alone  will  show — as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  See  E.  L.  Mijatovics,  History  of  Modern  Servia  (Lond. 
1872),  and  Z'.,  its  Rise  and  Decline,  in  the  F^nightfy  (July 
1873) ;  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia  (2  vols.  Lond.  1877) ;  and  Fan- 
slavists\and  the  Slav  Committees  in  Macmillan  (November  1877). 

Pan'sy.    See  Violet. 

Pcua'tagraph  (Gr.  pan,  'all'  and  graphd,  *I  write*  is  i 
kind  of  link-work  by  which  a  plan  may  be  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged.  It  consists  of  a  jointed 
rhombus  ABCD,  of  which  the  sides 
AB  and  AD  are  prolonged  to  double 
their  length  to  the  points  O  and  R 
respectively.  If  a  line  OPQ  be  drawn, 
cutting  CD  and  DR  in  P  and  Q 
respectively,  then  evidently  by  similar 
triangles  OQ  :  PQ  =  AQ  :  DQ  =  /        \    pi 

AO  :  DP.     Hence  if  the  points  P  and 
Q  be  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  the  one      0 
condition  that  O,  P,   and  Q  are  in 
the  same  straight  line,  the  ratio  OP  :  Pkntagraph. 

OQ  is  the  same  for  every  possible 
distortion  of  the  frame,  and  hence  if  O  be  fixed,  the  two  points 
will  trace  out  exactly  similar  paths,  but  differing  in  dimensions 
according  to  the  above  ratio.  For  use  the  links  CD  and  DR 
must  be  graduated  and  the  pairs  of  corresponding  points  marked, 
so  that  the  sliding  boxes  with  the  attached  pencils  or  tracers 
may  be  adjusted  in  any  required  position. 

Pantella'ria,  a  volcanic  island  of  Italy,  in  the  Mediterran^, 
47  miles  firom  Cape  Bon  and  80  from  TrapanL  It  is  30  miles 
in  circuit,  produces  wine,  olives,  cotton,  and  capers,  and  is 
noted  for  its  donkeys  and  mineral  springs.  The  town  of  Oppi- 
dolo,  with  its  old  castle,  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side.  P.,  the  ancient 
Cosyra,  was  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  Roman  emperois. 
Pop.  (1874)  7000. 

Pcua'thays  are  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Yunnan  in 
S.W.  China.  This  is  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Buraicse; 
by  the  Chinese  they  are  called  Auayz,  but  they  call  themselves 
merely  Muslim.  Their  country  is  cut  oflf  by  wkie  mountain  ranges 
both  from  the  sea  and  from  any  co-religionists,  and  their  origin 
is  a  mystery.  The  most  plausible  conjecture,  embodied  in  their 
own  traditions,  is  that  they  are  the  deported  descendants  of  an 
Arab  force  that  once  came  to  help  a  Chinese  emperor.  Thej 
are  fair,  tall,  and  strongly  built,  and  in  dress  approximate  to  the 
Chinese ;  but  they  scrupulously  preserve  their  own  religious 
usages.  In  1855,  suffenng  under  the  exactions  of  the  governor, 
and  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Taepings  in  E. 
China,  they  rose  in  rebellion ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  hill 
tribes,  established  an  independent  state.  They  cordially^recdved 
a  British  expedition  to  promote  trade  in  1868 ;  but  in  1871  the 
Chinese  imperialists,  who  had  never  ceased  the  struggle,  took 
their  capital  Tali  Fu,  the  Sultan  committed  suickie,  and  \i^i 
Panthay  rebellion  was  at  an  end.  The  country  has  recently 
been  traversed  by  Lieut.  Gill,  R.E.,  who  left  Shanghai  in  Feb- 
ruary and  reached  British  Burmali  in  November  1877.  See  Dr. 
Anderson's  Mandalay  and  Momien  (Lond.  1876). 

Pan'theism,  as  a  name  was  first  given  by  Fay  in  hisansitr 
(1709)  to  Toland's  Socinianism  Truly  Stated  ....  byaPsn- 
theist  to  an  Orthodox  Friend  (1705).  The  popuUr  and  etymo- 
logical definition  of  the  word  would  be  that  system  of  religion 
which  identifies  God  with  the  universe,  or  accorclineto  which  *  the 
all  is  God '  (Gr.  to  pan  theos  esti)  or '  God  is  the  All'  But,  as  has 
been  said,  '  the  word  P.  is  the  most  indefinite  of  all  indefinite 
words.'  The  actual  meaning  of  the  name  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  All,  and  what  by  God.  Hence  all  so-called  P.  has 
lain  between  the  two  extremes  of  Materialistic  P.,  according  to 
which  God  is  simply  the  gross  material  universe,  and  Sjwntuai 
or  Idealistic  P.,  according  to  which  there  is  no  material  univene, 
what  we  call  matter  being  merely  an  appearance,  the  image  or 
shadow  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It  is  this  latter  fonn  of  P.  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  intended  when  the  epithet  Pan- 
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thdit  is  applied  to  any  one  in  modem  times.    Between  these 
two  eztxemcs  there  is  an  intermediate  form,  which  ascribes  to 
the  Infinite  and  UniTenal  Being  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and 
matter,  namely,  thooeht  and  extension.    P.  has  been  the  most 
widespread  form  of  human  thought  re|;arding  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  universe,  underlying,  as  it  has  done,  almost  all 
the  forms  of  religion  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Fetishism  (q.  v.)»  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  rests  on  the 
assumption  tnat  Nature  is  Divine.   But  the  earliest  known  origin 
of  P.  proper  was  in  India,  where  it  was  taueht  that  the  Eternal 
Infinite  £eing  creates  by  self-evolution,  whereby  he  becomes 
and  is  all  existence.     In  the  Rig- Veda  (q.  v.)  Brahm  ('  He  that 
is ')  is  all  things ;  all  material  forms  are  simply  the  forms  of 
Brahm.      The  other  ereat  religious  svstems  of  antiquity — the 
Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek — were  also  Pantheistic.    All  had 
their  founcuition  in  the  doctrine  of  Emanation.    The  deities  of 
the  later  Polytheism,  personifications  of  the  powers  of  Nature, 
were  emanations  from  one  infmite^   inconceivable^  nameless 
Being  (Brahm ;  'Zeruane  Akeme,  which  is  not  a  name  but 
means  beginningless  time;  Ammon,  'the  hidden  One;'  Zeus, 
'  the  sky,'  the  unknown  God)  dwelling  in  the  Light,  as  with  the 
Persians,  or  in  the  Darkness,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  who  repre- 
sented Nature  in  its  infinitude,  in  which  all  thmgt  are  contained, 
and  of  which  all  living  things  are  the  ofispring.   The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  different  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  Ionic, 
Eleatic,  and  Stoic,  which  all  endeavoured  to  discover  some  one 
principle— material,  spiritual,  or  double,  that  is  active  and  passive, 
or  material  and  spiritual — to  whidi  all  modes  of  manifestation  of 
being  could  be  referred,  was  Pantheistic,  in  a  material,  spiritual, 
or  hylozoistic  form.    With  Plato  God  was  an  Idea  which  com- 
prehended all  other  ideas,  the  universal  intelligence  which  be- 
came individualised  in  the  different  orders  of  intelligent  beings, 
gods,  demons,  and  meiL    Of  Neo-Platonism,  according  to  which 
the  soul  of  man  was  a  mode  of  God*s  existence,  and  the  universe 
the  effluence  of  God,  there  were  three  phases :  one  allied  to  the 
Pagan  philosophy;  another  to  Judaism,  as  in  Philo-Judaeus 
(q.  V.) ;  and  a  third  to  Christianity,  as  in  some  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  e,g.^  Origen  (q.  v.),  Clement  Alexandrinus  (a.  v.), 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.).    The  influence  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  philosophy  was  still  more  apparent  in  the  heresies  of 
Nf  anichseism  and  the  different  forms  of  Unostidsm ;  but  the  most 
pronounced  P.  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Church  appeared 
m  the  De  Dwisunu  Natura  of  Erigena  (a.  v.),  whose  four  divi- 
siona  were  reducible  to  two — God,  from  whom  all  emanates,  and 
the  things  which  emanate  from  him ;  and  these  again  to  one — 
the  identity  of  God  and  creation.    During  the  Middle  Ages,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  Church,  the  prevailing  philo- 
sophy was  Pantheistic.     The  doctrines  of  Erigena  and  the 
Averroism  (see  Avsrrobs)  of  Amalric  de  Bena  and  Giordano 
Bruno  (q.  v.)  were  not  only  professed  by  popular  injrstic  sects, 
e.g.^  the  Beghards,  Albigenses,  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
but  prevails  inside  the  Church,  r.^.,  among  the  Franciscans 
(q.  V,),  especially  the  Fratricelli  (q.  vj,  and  even  the  Schoolmen, 
according  to  whom  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  co-operation  of 
Grace  is  the  Pantheistic  notion  of  a  participation  of  Deitr.    The 
father  of  modem  P.  was  Spinoza  (q.  v.),  uthooe^  his  doctrines 
were  purely  those  of  his  master  Descartes  (q.  v. ),  the  founder  of 
modem  ideal  philosophy,  who  shrank  from  following  his  own 
principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.      Descartes  defined 
God  as  an  infinitely  perfect,  uncreated,  and  necessarily  existing 
Being;  alongside  of  wnom  was  the  Universe^  an  infinite  substance. 
Spinoza  coiud  find  room  only  for  one  Infinity,  and  held  that  the 
created  was  merely  modes  of  the  uncreated,  that  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  were  originally  one.    In  the  modem  trans- 
cendental philosophy  of  Germany  the  forms  of  thought  origi< 


nated  by  Kant  (q.  v.)  were  developed  into  P.  by  Fichte  (q.  v.), 
Schelling  (q.  v.),  and  H^el  (q.  ▼•).  See  Hunt's  Es9ay  im  P» 
(Lond.  1866). 
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Pan'theon,  a  Roman  temple  built  by  Idarcns  Agrippa  in 
his  third  consulate,  27  ii.a,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
Campus  Martins.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  temple  proper  and  the  portico.  The  former  is 
a  circular  building  of  fine  brickwork  140  feet  in  diameter  and 
height,  rising  into  a  dome  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
which  has  universally  served  as  a  model  in  modem  architectnre. 
The  interior  is  liehted  by  a  drcular  aperture  40  feet  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome^  and  contains  eight  splendid  monolith 
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columns,  32  feet  high,  of  gjalio  atUico  marble.  The  portico. 
100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  hi|;h,  is  supported  by  16  columns  01 
Corinthian  granite  13  feet  m  circumference^  and  39  feet  in 
height,  and  the  fiieze  contains  the  inscription  of  Agrippa.  The 
name  P.  may  either  have  been  derived  bom  the  (act  that  the 
building  contained  at  one  time  the  shrines  of  several  deities,  or 
irom  the  unique  appearance  of  its  vast  unsupported  ceiling 
causing  it  to  be  likened  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  the  residence 
of  the  ^ods.  In  609  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
as  a  Chnstian  church  under  the  name  of  Ste.  Maria  ad  Martyns^ 
in  commemoration  of  which  event  the  festival  of  All  Saints  was 
instituted.  The  modem  name  of  the  church  is  SU,  Maria 
Roionda*  Within  itsiwalls  lie  the  remains  of  Raphael  and  other 
famous  men.  In  January  1878  it  received  the  remains  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  first  King  of  United  Italy. 

Faa'ther,  the  name  of  a  carnivorous  ^uadraped  of  the  family 
FeUda,  scientifically  named  Filis  pardalts.  By  many  zoologists 
the  P.  is  regarded  as  the  immature  form  of  the  Leopurd 
(q.  V.) ;  some  maintain  that  it  is  onlj  a  variety  of  that  animal ; 
while  others  consider  it  a  totally  distmct  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  Uie  sonthem  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Its  colour  is  a  tawny 
yellow,  and  the  spots  consist  of  circles  of  smaller  spots.  The 
average  length  of  the  P.  is  six  to  seven  feet. 

Faa'toxnime  (Lat  pantomimus,  from  the  Greek),  a  drama- 
tic performance  in  which  gesture  takes  the  place  of  dialogue.  Imi- 
tative acting  of  this  kind  has  been  common  among  the  Chinese, 
the  Persians,  and  other  Oriental  nations  for  many  centuries. 
The  Romans  patronised  with  keen  appreciation  representations 
of  dance  and  gesture  only,  the  performers  in  which'  were 
called  pantomimic  and  sinular  entertainments  spread  firom 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period  over  all  Europe.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  in  some  Ccmtinental  opera-houses — as  in  that  of 
Vienna— an  entire  night's  enteitainment  composed  solely  of 
ballet,  with  pantomimic  action,  is  firequently  given.  The 
word  P.  has  now,  however,  a  special  signification  as  applied 
to  the  Christmas  entertainments  at  our  theatres  so  popidar 
with  young  people.  Almost  every  theatre  in  London  a  few 
years  ago  produced  a  pantomime  on  boxing  night,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  houses,  unable  from  want  S  stage  accommo- 
dation and  resources  to  comi>ete  with  their  more  spacious  rivals, 
have  discontinued  the  practice.  In  the  national  and  historic 
theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  we  have  still,  how- 
ever, all  the  dazzling  glitter  and  fidry  magnificence  of  Tore.  The 
legitimate  drama  is  suspended  that  the  heroes  and  heromes  of 
the  nursery,  the  princes  and  princesses  of  fairy-lore,  and  the 
genii  and  demons  of  superstitious  childhood,  may  strut  the 
boards,  marshal  gay  processions  of  richly-attired  knights  and 
ladies,  and  survey  the  butterfly  splendour  of  a  hundred  tripping 
nymphs.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  spent,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
formen  engaged,  that  the  lavish  glory  of  the  spectacle  ma^  be 
complete.  Tne  Crystal  Palace  and  Surrey  Theatre  pantomimes 
have  well-established  reputations,  while  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Dublin,  &&,  are  scarcely 
inferior.  At  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  1876  the  experiment  of  a 
P.  acted  by  children  alone  was  tried  for  the  first  time  with 
marked  success.  The  P.  proper,  or  'harlequinade^'  is  the 
coarsely  comic  after-piece  whidi  foUows  the  transformation  scene 
of  the  extravaganza,  in  which  the  princii»l  performers  are  the 
down,  a  hilsnous  and  athletic  rascal,  and  the  pantaloon,  his 
hoaxy  brother  reprobat^  who  indulge  in  racy  practical  joking 
and  wild  horse-play,  while  harlecjuin  with  magic  wand  uid  the 
gracefid  oolumbme  relieve  the  picture  by  illustrations  of  the 
poetry  of  motioiL  '  Sprites,'  acrobatic  performers,  ftequentlj 
appear  also  in  the  harlequinade.  This  sort  of  entertainment  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  country  in  1702  by  a 
dandng-master  of  the  name  of  Weaver.  The  famous  down 
Grimaldi  was  the  populariser  of  the  harlequinade,  which  onder- 
went  many  modifications  in  his  hands. 

Pantop'oda,  a  division  of  Arackmida  (q.  v.),  lepreiented  fajr 
the  '  sea-«piden '  belonging  to  the  geniu  J^fcnogomum^  of  which 
P,  Uttorau  is  a  fiuniliar  spedes.  These  animals  are  notable 
from  the  fiict  that  the  difiesUve  system  extends  into  the  legs,  of 
which  there  are  four  pairs.  The  abdomen  is  rudimentary,  and 
there  are  no  spedalisea  bfeathingKvgans.  The  sexes  are  distinct. 
The  order  P.  is  sometimes  also  known  under  the  name  J\Mia» 
somaia^ 
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Pa'oli,  Pasquale  di,  a  patriotic  Coracan  leader,  born 
in  1726  at  Rostino,  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  was  brought  up  at 
Naples,  whither  his  father,  Giacinto  de  P.,  had  retired  on  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  free  his  country.  In  1755  P.  was 
elected  Commander-General  of  Corsica  and  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent democracy,  a  position  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
effecting  many  useful  reforms,  and  accomplishing  the  expulsion 
of  the  Genoese.  But  the  island  having  been  ceded  to  France  in 
1768,  he  was  completely  defeated  by  the  French  troops  under 
the  Comte  de  Vaux,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  he  was  recalled 
to  Corsica,  where  he  founded  a  republic  and  allied  himself  to 
the  British,  with  whose  aid  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
French.  He  then  gave  up  the  island  to  the  English — a  step 
which  aroused  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  whereupon  P. 
returned  in  1796  to  London,  where  he  died,  5th  February 
1807.  See  Bosweirs  Account  of  Corsica  (Glasg.  1768) ;  Lives 
of  P.  by  Arrighi  (Par.  1843) ;  Klose  (Brunswick,  1853) ;  and 
Bartoli  (Ajaccio,  1867). 

Pa'pa,  a  town  in  Hungary,  on  the  Tapolcza,  25  miles  S.W. 
of  Raab  by  rail,  has  a  stately  castle,  and  fine  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  Reformed  College,  and  manu- 
factures doth,  pipes,  and  stoneware.     Pop.  (1869)  14,223. 

Pa'pacy.    See  Popes. 

Pa'pal  States,  formerly  comprised  that  part  of  Italv  of 
which  the  Pope  was  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  extent  of  the 
territory,  varied  at  different  times,  but  in  1859  the  area  was 
I5f774sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  over  3,000,00a  It  stretched 
from  Naples  in  Uie  S.  to  the  Po  in  the  N.,  and  was  rather  irre- 
gular in  shape,  the  northern  half  lying  for  the  most  part  K  and 
the  southern  half  W.  of  the  Apennines.  The  P.  S.  originated  in 
the  gift  of  Pippin  the  Short  to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  iith  c.  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  became  a 
reality.  Their  alliance  with  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Naples, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Countess  of  Tuscany  to  the  Papal  See, 
resulted  in  a  large  extension  of  their  authority  N.  and  S.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  that  the  popes  began 
to  play  a  thoroughly  secular  part  in  Italian  politics.  Alexander 
VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Gregory  XIII.,  are  among  the  most 
notable  of  the  pontiffs  to  whom  the  enlargement  of  the  P.  S.  is 
due.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  incorporated  the  States  with  France, 
but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (18 14)  restored  the  papal  authority. 
In  1859  the  Romagna  proclaimed  its  annexation  to  Sardinia ; 
in  the  year  following  Garibaldi's  victories  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
led  to  the  revolt  of  Urbino  and  the  Marches,  which  were  also 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  finally,  in  October  1870,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops,  Rome  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
came  to  an  end. 

Papavera'ceed  is  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs, 
usually  with  milky  or  coloured  juice.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
without  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  generally  showy  and  on  long 
stalks,  with  two  or  three  deciduous  se|xds,  and  four  or  six 
petals  crumpled  in  bud ;  the  stamens  are  numerous ;  the  fruit 
IS  long,  siliquiform,  one-celled,  or  capsular  and  many-celled, 
opening  by  pores  at  the  apex ;  the  seeds  are  many  and  small, 
the  albumen,  oily  and  fleshy.  The  P.  abounds  in  Europe,  ex- 
tending sparingly  eastward  mto  N.  Asia  and  Japan.  Some  are 
found  in  tropical  America,  but  they  are  scarce  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  family  possesses  well-marked  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  some  are  emetic,  purgative,  or  acridly  poisonous. 
The  principal  genus  is  Papaver^  or  the  Poppy  (q.  v.).  See 
Celandine,  and  Sanguinaria.  Representatives  of  Esch- 
scholtsia  are  common  in  gardens. 

Papaw',  named  by  botanists  Carica  Papaya^  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Papaycuea  (by  some  systematists  reduced  to  a  tribe 
of  Passifloracea).  It  is  a  soft- wooded,  fast-growing,  short-lived 
tree,  about  20  feet  in  height,  thick  and  gouty  at  the  base,  and 
bearing  a  crown  of  large  glabrous  palmate  leaves  on  long  stalks. 
The  succulent  fruit  is  of  a  dingy  orange-yellow,  generally  oblong 
in  shape,  containing  numerous  black,  wrinkled  seeds,  embedded 
in  a  soft  mucous  pulp.  It  is  indigenous  in  Brazil,  and  probably 
also  in  Central  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  tropical  countries,  and  must  have  been  earlv  introduced 
into  India.  The  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued,  is  eaten  in 
an  unripe  state  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  likewise  made  into  a  pre- 
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serve ;  when  ripe  it  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  The  seeds  are 
pungent  A  peculiarity  cf  the  P.  is  that  meat  washed  in  water 
impregnated  with  its  milky  juice  becomes  tender,  and  the  same 
result  IS  obtained  by  suspending  the  joint  amongst  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  In  C  spinosa^  the  Chambam  of  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
the  juice  is  exceedUngly  acrid,  causing  blisters  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact vrith  the  s^in.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  and  the  flowers  have 
a  disgusting  carrion-like  odour.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  ^^., 
C  citriformis  and  C  pyriformis^  are  eatable,  but  are  insipid.  N. 
American  P.  is  Asimma  triloia,  belonging  to  AncmMceg,  It 
yields  a  fragrant,  fleshy,  edible  fruit 

Pap'enburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hannover,  27 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Emden,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and 
canaL  It  has  a  navigation  school,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  peat, 
and  timber,  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  cordage,  rop. 
(1875)  6819. 

Pa'per  (Fr.  pafier^  from  Lat.  papyru$\  a  term  derived  from 
the  material  principally  employed  (see  Papyrus)  by  the  cultured 
nations  of  antiquity  for  writing  purposes.  The  use  of  papyrus  de- 
clined and  altogether  ceased  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  when  reviving  learn- 
ing gave  rise  to  a  renewed  necessity  for  writing  materials,  P.  had 
b^ome  a  substance  recognised  among  European  nations.  The 
origin  and  early  history  of  P.  appears  to  be  lost  in  insunnountable 
obscurity,  but  all  circumstances  point  to  China  as  being  the  coun- 
try where  the  art  of  P. -making  was  first  practised,  and  uom  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  material  was  first  obtained.  It  is  certain  that 
the  industry  was  established  in  China  several  hundred  jrears  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  at  that  remote  period  P.  was  an  articJe  of 
much  importance  among  the  Chinese.  The  principal  source  of 
Chinese  P.  to  the  present  day  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  P.  mul- 
berry tree,  Brouxsomtia  papyriftra — ^the  material  which  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  tapa  or  bark  cloth  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  doubtless  the  facility  with  which  this  material  may 
be  pulped  in  water,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  pulp  mats 
or  ^Its  on  drying  would  be  observed  by  the  Chinese,  and  thus 
lead  naturally  to  the  preparation  of  P.  Although  the  P.  mul- 
berry bark  thus  furnished  the  first  P.,  the  Chinese  were  not  long 
in  discovering  that  many  other  fibrous  materials  could  be  used 
for  P. -making,  and  at  an  early  period  they  utilised  other  closely 
idlied  bast  fibres,  cotton,  bamboo-shoots,  and  straw ;  and  at  a 
later  period  they  introduced  cotton  and  linen  rags.  While  thus 
the  Chinese  attained  great  experience  in  the  art,  western  com- 
munities learned  only  slowly  to  make  and  use  P.  About  the 
iith  c.  the  Arabs  prepared  P.  from  raw  cotton,  which  for  t 
period  of  nearly  three  centuries  was  the  only  quality  of  P.  known 
in  Europe ;  and  so  bad  was  it  that  in  1221  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  ordered  all  imperial  proclamations  written  upon  P.  to 
be  transcribed  on  part:hment  within  two  years.  P. -making 
appears  first  to  have  been  practised  in  Spain  early  in  the  14th 
c.,  and  in  1390  a  mill  was  established  at  Niimberg,  where  it 
was  discovered  that  linen  and  hemp  were,  equally  with  cotton, 
available  for  the  manufacture,  and  moreover  that  the  P.  made 
from  these  fibres  was  much  stronger  and  more  durable  thaa 
cotton  P.  The  earliest  notice  of  P.  being  made  in  England 
occurs  in  a  work  printed  by  Caxton  about  1490,  where^  in  alla- 
sion  to  P.  made  by  John  Tate,  it  is  said  : — 

'  Which  late  hathe  io  Englond  doo  make  thjra  papier  thyaoc^ 
That  now  in  our  Englyesh  thys  booke  is  printed  inoe. 

In  the  household  book  of  Henry  VII.  two  sums  are  noted  as 
being  given  to  Tate,  one  in  1498  and  the  other  in  1499,  as  an 
encouragement  for  the  working  of  his  mill,  which  was  situated 
at  Stevenage  in  Herts.  The  art,  however,  did  not  make  very 
rapid  progress  in  England,  and  it  was  not  till  well  in  the  i&h 
c  that  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  James  Whatman  raised 
P. -making  in  Great  Britain  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
it  could  compete  successfully  with  the  iMst  prod[acts  of  Conti- 
nental manutacturers. 

P.  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  felt  of  fibrous  material  pre- 
pared by  disintegrating  the  nbres  to  their  smallest  practicable 
size,  mdcing  them  into  a  thin  uniform  pulp,  spreadii^  the  pulo 
out  into  thin  layers,  draining,  drying,  and  pressing  it.  Both 
animal  and  vegetable  fibres  can  be  made  into  P.,  but  except^  in 
the  case  of  blotting  P.  and  similar  bibulous  qualities,  which 
are  principally  made  from  woollen  ra^  vegetable  fibres  arc 
chieny  employed.  Some  of  the  materials  from  which  P.  was 
made  in  early  times  have  been  already  alluded  to ;  bat  as  the 
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for  the  inatnul  hta  in  modem  timet  erowi.  „ 

id  aunner,  the  inbslancei  which  hive  bom  propoved  for 
'making,  and  used  with  more  or  less  success,  are  yerj  nun 
which  most  conveniently  adapt  Ihemseli 
■'    in  ten 

niited  fta  P.-making  u  the  raw  fibres,  it  was  only  to  rags  that 
the  manofacturers  looked  for  theii  raw  materials  so  long  as  the 
tnpply  WIS  equal  to  the  demand.  Thus,  of  coune,  the  fact  that 
fibres  could  he  first  used  for  clothing  aod  like  pdrposei,  and  after 
wards  deroted  to  P.-making  prevented  the  profitable  culuvat  on 
of  these  fibres  for  the  direct  and  immediate  use  of  P.  maken. 
But  as  the  tnppl;r  of  rags  became  insufficient,  other  sources  of 
P.-m^ung  malenals  had  to  be  soncht ;  and  althongh  the  coarser 
<]nalitieB  of  P.  presented  no  difficulty,  it  beaune  a  Krioas  ques 
tion  how  to  maintain  thesupplyof  qiuJitics  of  P,  fit  forprmune 
and  writing  purposes.  The  desirabiliiy  of  obtaining  new  and 
additional  sources  of  P.  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  so  early 
M  IT^Wl  J.  CSchaefier  published  a  work,  iaiRm//KAf/1i/(m 
vtrtucM,  in  six  parts,  in  which  no  less  than  St  specimen*  of  P 
prepared  from  different  materials  are  iocorponteti.  Among  all 
the  substances  which  have  been  proposed,  and  which  are  prac 
tically  useful  forsupplementing  the  supply  of  cotton  and  Imen 
rags  !n  the  fabrication  of  P.,  only  a  few  have  come  into  extended 
use  in  Europe,  and  of  these  the  chief  are  esparto,  diss,  straw, 
and  bamboo,  all  belonging  to  the  order  Grammacta  at  grasses, 
and  Tarious  kinds  of  white  wood.  Of  substances  more  rarely 
nsed  or  employed  only  by  Oriental  F.-makers  there  may  be 
mentioned  tiie  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm  ( Chamarofn  humilu), 
and  of  some  other  [jalms ;  ^enxAi-^l  Amndinariamaeroiperia, 
employed  in  America  by  the  American  Fibre  Disint^rating  Co.  \ 
tugai-cane  refuse  or  meeas^  used  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  batt 
of  Bnmtietutia  pafnrifrra  and  other  species  of  Bnmuaiutia, 
Edgtuertkia  fia^m/era,  FOaernta  gaufiri,  which,  with  two  or 
thre«  other  fibres,  yield  the  bulk  ofthe  P.  made  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  bast  of  the  baobab  {Aiiaiunua  dfgitata) ;  jute  cuttings 
and  'butts,'  bemg  the  ends  of  jute  fibre;  nettle  stalks,  used 
in  Hungary;  rhea  fibre  {Beihmftia  ieitatitHma),  China  grasa 
{B.  tti'ivd),  and  gombo  hast  {Aitlnwuhiii  aeuit/ilnr),  axd  in 
Paris.  Potato  stalks  and  hop  bine  hare  also  been  occasionally 
employed. 

Kags,  which  yet  form  the  staple  and  most  desirable  material 
for  P.-msking,  are  classified  for  the  purpose*  of  tbemannfacturer 
into 'Gnesi"*econds,'and 'thirds,' the  latter  dais  contammgrough 
cotton  falwic*,  such  as  fustians,  Ac,  and  'Mamps '  or '  prints,'  pnn- 
cipally  printed  and  dyed  calico  ragi.  The  expense  connected 
with  ttie  preparation  of  straw  pulp  greatly  liimts  the  use  (rf  that 
material,  but  it  is  employed  for  common  wnpfung  p«pers, 
and  added  to  rag  and  esparto  pulp  for  the  dieaper  kmds  of 
P.  Esparto,  which  is  now  a  most  important  material.  Is 
the  product  of  two  species  of  SfacrvcltUa,  the  one  (Xf.UHoeitiimti) 
found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  other  (Af. 
arnmria)  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  P.  from  esparto 
leaves  was  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  lEtt,  but  it  wis  not 
till  ten  years  later  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Hi.  T.  Rontledge, 
It  came  ioto  prominent  notice,  and  the  import  into  England  rose 
from  8000  tons  in  1861  to  I74.7»  Ions  in  iSp.  Esparto  is 
easily  pulped,  and  yields  a  large  percentage  ol  ligneoui  fibre; 
Diss  (AmfttoiUnui  tnax)  is  an  allied  grass  obtained  from  the 
N.  African  coast.  The  value  of  bamSoo  as  a  P.  material  has 
been  recently  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Rontledn  It  is  from  the 
young  ^rcen  (talk*  of  the  bamboo,  freed  from  their  green 
epidermis,  that  the  '  India  P.,'  nsed  for  taking  the  delicate  im- 
s  from  engravings  called  'India  proms,'  is  prepared. 
"~'~n  with  the  use  of  wood  in  P.-making  no  less  than 


o  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England  during  the  present 
nnture.  The  soft  white  and  non-resinous  wck^  are  most 
suitable  for  manufacturing ;  and  in  America,  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  wood  pulp  has  attained  great  impc»tanoe,  the  wood  of 
the  inlip  tree  or  American  poplu  {LiruienJivt  luiifi/tmm)  is 
principally  nsed,  but  the  lime,  poplar,  aspen,  willows,  Ac,  also 
lorm  suitable  woods.  P.  nanuMtare  involve*  two  distinct  sets 
of  operations — (I)  the  piqMuration  of  the  pulp,  and  (i)  makmg 
of  the  P.  from  pulp. 

Fulpiitg  tf  Kagi. — The  lags  are  first  carefiilly  gone  over  br 
women ;  seams  are  opened  out,  buttons,  JHOS,  Ac,  removed,  and 
a  fixed  knife  the  assorted  qualities  are  cot  ap  into  imatl 


pieces.    The;  are  then  placed  in  a  'dtutimg'  1 


br  as  possible  cleaned  by  passing  a  powerful  bn-blait  throogh 
them.  Thus  prepared  they  are  ^aced  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
boiler,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  with  caustic  soda  nnder 
pressure,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  maceration.  The 
machine  nsed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  an  engine  or  'Hol- 
lander,' being  a  Dutch  invention  of  hut  centory.  It  consbtt 
essential! jf  of  a  hu^  strong  cast-iron  cUtem  AA,  seen  in  plan  and 
•ecction  m  acompaoying  figures.     The  dstem  is  divided  in  the 


centre  by  a  partition  BB.  On  one  «de  of  this  partition  there 
is  a  cylmder  C  studded  with  knife-edges,  and  which  is  set  in 
rotation  by  an  axle  liearing  on  the  two  sides  and  the  partition 
of  the  dstem.  Under  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  breast  and  back 
fall  D,  sloping  eently  up  at  the  intake  side,  and  in  it,  directly 
under  the  cylmder,  i*  studded  a  set  of  kni(e-ed^  E,  against 
which  the  cylinder  dikwi  the  material  wfaeo  it  i*  in  motion.     A 


the  cylinder  when  It  1*  in  opetatiou, 
,  Idity  of  it*  revolnlions;  the  no*  would 
be  thrown  quite  out  ol  the  cisleni.  The  directioa  In  which 
the  cylinder  revolves  i*  indicated  by  arrows,  and  the  rag*  mixed 
with  dean  water  circulate  round  and  round  in  the  directioa  also 
shown  hj  arrow*.  The  material  passes  through  this  apparatnt 
with  suitable  modifications  three  separate  times  before  it  Is  com- 
pletely prepared.  In  tlie  first — the  washing  ogine — while  the 
ra^  are  orcnlating  and  bciny  lorn  or  broken  in,  dean  water  is 


being  constantly  run  in,  and  duty  water  is  drained  away  through 
fine  gouie.  The  contents  of  the  washing  engine  are  next  passed 
Into  the  potcber  or  engine  for  bleaching,  which  is  effected  by  a 


Boiution  of  chloride  of  line.  Rag  pulp  is  passed  into  slone  d>- 
terns,  where  it  lie*  in  the  solution  for  a  day,  and  it  subsequently 
drained  and  preaed  to  free  it  from  the  chlorine.  Eipaito  and 
other  pulps  are  pressed  direct  from  the  polcher.  All  remaining 
trace*  of  chlorine  are  removed  by  washing  or  by  antichlor 
(hypotnlphate  of  *oda)  in  the  second  or  intermediate  engine, 
where  it  it  torn  up  to  the  condition  of '  half  ttoB.'  The  half 
stuff  is  snbseauenUj  drained  into  the  third  beating  engine  at  a 
lower  level,  where  it  is  finished  into  a  smooth  uniform  pulp  with 
great  rapidity,  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  TEvolving  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  to  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  siie  in  the  case 
of  printing  paper  it  introduced  into  the  beating  engine  before 
the  pulp  IS  finished,  and  if  the  paper  ii  to  be  blued  or  any  way 
tinted  the  eoloaring  matter  is  also  at  this  stage  added.  The 
siie  for  printing  P.  consists  of  pounded  atnm  and  resfai,  and  the 
blue  is  artifidarultnnunnc  or  smalts.  In  the  luccesrfhl  prep^ 
ration  of  pulp  the  quality  of  the  water  used  has  much  influence ; 
bcnce  P.-millt  are  all  centred  on  stream*  yieUlof  a  oopiou 
supply  of  pue  water. 
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Hand-made  P, — Till  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  all 
P.  was  made  by  the  process  here  alluded  to ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  for  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  supply, 
principally  for  such  special  purposes  as  bank-notes,  d&cis, 
and  records,  ieurcount  books,  architectural  and  other  draw- 
ings, &c.  The  prepared  pulp  is  placed  in  a  large  vat,  in 
which  it  is  kept  m  continual  agitation  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
precipitation.  Tlie  ^eets  of  P.  are  made  by  means  of  the 
'  mould '  and' the  '  deckle.'  The  mould  is  a  square  hard- wood 
frame  covered  with  wire-cloth,  and  made  slightlv  larger  than 
the  sheet  of  P.  for  which  it  is  used.  The  deckle  is  a  thin 
frame  held  by  the  workman  on  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  en- 
closing and  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulp  to  make  a  sheet 
of  the  required  thickness.  Mould  and  deckle^  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  shallow  sieve,  are  dipped  into  the  pulp  vat,  and  drawn 
out  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  superfluous  pulp  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  deckle,  and  immediately  the  water  begins  to 
drain  away  through  the  wire  cloth  of  the  mould.  The  apparatus 
is  moved  about  in  a  dexterous  manner,  so  as  to  produce  a  regu- 
lar distribution  of  pulp  and  a  sheet  of  uniform  thickness.  The 
deckle  is  removed,  the  mould  placed  in  a  sloping  position  for  a 
little,  and  the  sheet,  which  has  now  some  amount  of  cohesion, 
is  placed  on  a  piece  of  felt,  which  imbibes  further  moisture  from 
the  sheet  A  pile  of  sheets  and  felts,  equal  to  six  quires  of  P., 
are  thus  made  up,  and  put  into  a  powerful  press,  where  by 
squeezing  still  more  moisture  is  expelled,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  surface  of  the  P.  is  somewhat  smoothed  and  levelled.  Sub- 
sequently the  sheets  are  separated  from  the  felts,  and  piled 
together  in  another  press  t^  themselves,  where  they  are  still 
further  dried  and  smoothed.  They  are  next  hung  separately  in 
a  loft  to  dry,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  be  sized.  The  size 
is  prepared  from  shreds  and  parings  of  parchment,  and  to  the 
thin  solution  of  size  a  little  alum  is  added.  Into  this  the  sheets 
are  dipped,  the  superfluous  size  is  squeezed  out  and  run  back 
into  tne  vat,  and  the  sheets  are  again  hung  up  to  dry.  Finally, 
they  are  examined,  imperfect  sheets  are  removed,  they  are  piled 
and  squeezed  in  a  hydrostatic  press,  made  up  into  auires  and 
reams,  and  so  ready  for  the  stationer.  The  water  mark  and  the 
makers'  names  seen  in  many  papers  are  produced  by  bending 
wires  to  the  form  of  the  required  device  or  letters,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  wire  cloth  of  the  mould  or  machine. 
'Laid'  P.,  in  which  close  placed  parallel  lines  are  observed 
crossed  or  barred  with  single  lines  wide  apart,  is  made  on  a 
wire  cloth  consisting  of  close-set  parallel  wires  held  together  by 
cross  wires  set  at  regular  intervals,  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
fine  wire.  In  '  wove '  P.  no  such  markings  are  seen,  as  the  wire 
cloth  used  for  it  is  ordinary  woven  wirework.  These  water  marks 
are  seen  on  account  of  the  P.  being  thinner  at  those  points 
where  there  is  any  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  wire  cloth. 

Machine-made  P. — While  the  size  of  hand-made  P.  is  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  moulds  and  deckles  which  workmen  are  able 
to  support  and  move,  machine-made  P.  may  be  altogether  un- 
limited in  length,  because  it  is  made  in  a  continuous  sheet,  while 
its  breadth  is  only  limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  machine  on 
which  it  is  made.  The  one  result  of  obtaining  a  continuous  web 
of  P.  is  an  improvement  of  enormous  importance  when  the 
necessity  for  considerable  lengths  in  P.  hangings,  &c.,  is  con- 
sidered, and  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  now 
all  important  daily  journals  are  printed  on  '  web  machines '  (see 
Printing).  The  advantages  in  point  of  saving  time  and  mate- 
rial are  however  even  more  considerable,  while  in  uniformity  of 
texture  the  machine-made  P.  is  an  improvement  on  that  made 
by  hand.  The  credit  of  originating  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant machine  now  used  K>r  P.-making,  is  due  to  M.  Louis 
Robert,  a  clerk  in  a  P.  mill  at  Essone,  in  France,  which 
belonged  to  M.  Leger  Didot.  The  machine  was  patented  in 
France  by  M.  Robert  in  1799,  and  in  1801  M.  Diaot  brought 
the  invention  to  England,  where  a  patent  was  secured  and 
assigned  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  who  with  great  and  long  con- 
tinued labour  and  at  an  expense  ruinous  to  themselves  succeeded 
in  making  the  machine  a  practical  success.  Many  improvements 
have  since  the  early  part  of  the  century  been  wrought  on  the 
Fourdriniers'  machine,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  machinery  in  operation  in  the  whole  range  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Without  attempting  any  minute  description  of  the  P.  machine 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  it  actually  does.  The  pulp 
passes  from  the  vat  in  which  it  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  cock  into 


a  trongh  in  which  is  a  mechanism  for  freeing  it  from  knots. 
From  the  trough  it  flows  out  in  a  r^ular  even  stream  over  a 
leather  apron,  till  it  falls  on  the  wire  ydoth  'fonn,'  which  in  the 
machine  is  an  endless  band  passing  over  and  tinder  a  series  of 
copper  rollers  of  small  diameter.    The  wire  doth  as  it  pro- 

Sresses  has  a  vibrating  motion  co|nmunicated  to  it  whereby  the 
raining  of  the  pulp  is  facilitated,  and  the  edges  of  the  sheet  are 
bounded  by  '  deckle '  straps  of  indiarubber  which  press  agamst 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wire  cloth.  The  draining  of  the  pulp, 
while  it  travels  over  the  wire  cloth,  is  still  further  hastenoi  by 
a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air  under  the  wire  cloth  by  means  of 
air  pumps  or  fan  blast  After  passing  over  the  suction  apparatos 
the  pulp  passes  under  a  wire  cylinder  called  a  'dandy  n>Il,'which 
gives  it  the  character  of  '  wove '  or  '  laid,  and  being  now  some- 
what compacted,  it  passes  between  a  pair  of  heavy  felted  rolls 
called  '  couchers,'  after  which  it  leaves  the  wire  cloth  form,  and 
passes  on  to  an  endless  felt,  on  which  it  is  carried  forward  till  it  is 
successively  caught  and  squeezed  between  two  pairs  of  roUen. 
The  P.  has  now  sufficient  consistency  to  adhere  without  farther 
support,  and  leaving  the  felt  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  a  series 
of  orying  cylinders  heated  internally  by  steam,  from  which  it  is 
wound  upon  a  reel  as  finished  web  P.  Writing  papers  undergo  a 
subsequent  process  of  sizing  and  glazing  in  a  long  drying  chamber 
before  they  are  ready  for  cutting  into  sheets  of  Uie  difierent  sizes 
used,  but  m  the  case  of  printing  P.  the  requisite  size  is  put  into 
the  pulp,  and  no  further  process  is  necessary  except  catting  into 
sheets  where  the  P.  is  not  used  in  the  web. 

The  machine-making  of  P.  has  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  distinctions  of  sizes  in  P.  which  prevailed  when 
only  the  hand  moulds  were  used.  Of  hand-made  writing  and 
drawing  papers  the  largest  size  made— called  anti(|uarian— is 
52}  X  3o|  inches^  and  tl^ough  numerous  sizes,  includuig  doable 
elephant,  39}  x  26} ;  atlas,  33  x  26 ;  elephaiit,  28  x  23 ;  im- 
perial, 29i  X  2\\ ;  royal,  23^  x  19 ;  post,  19^  x  15^ ;  copy, 
20  X  16  ;  foolscap,  i6j^  x  I3i  ;  it  passed  to  the  smallest— pott— 
I5i  X  12^.  Even  in  the  case  of  hand-made  P.  these  sizes 
varied,  and  in  addition  to  many  other  sizes  and  designations, 
printing  papers  and  wrapping  papers  had  each  for  themselves  a 
distinct  set  of  sizes  and  names.  Machines  for  cutting  the  webs 
of  machine-made  P.  accurately  to  any  size  are  in  use,  and  names 
and  water  marks  are  introduced  on  the  endless  wire-doth  forms, 
so  that  each  sheet  of  the  P.  when  cut  will  show  the  names  and 
devices  at  the  same  pkce. 

Mill-board  (q.  v.)  is  simply  a  coarse  P.  made  either  by  hand 
or  in  a  modified  form  of  machines  haying  a  huge  drum  aroosd 
which  successive  layers  of  soft  pulp  are  wound  till  the  requisite 
thickness  is  attained.  Pasteboard  consists  of  a  central  layer  of 
coarse  P.  on  each  side  of  which  a  thin  sheet  of  fine  P.  is  nasted. 
The  finer  boards,  such  as  Bristol  board,  London  board,  &c, 
consist  of  sheets  of  P.  pasted  together,  the  sheets  nsed  varying 
in  number  according  to  the  desired  thiclmess  of  board.  The 
varieties  of  P.,  as  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
servation, are  almost  numberless,  but  they  may  be  all  dasafied 
under  such  heads  as  writing,  printing,  wrapping  or  packings 
fancy  papers,  and  '  boards.' 

Rudel's  tables  for  1873  g^^^  ^^^  number  of  mills  in  the  world 
as  2309,  of  machines  2042,  and  the  product  as  1,198^000  tons. 
According  to  Lockwood's  tables  for  1873  the  United  States  bad 
812  P.  milb  (value  $35,500,000),  299  Fourdriniers*  machines,  690 
cylinder  machines,  3296  engines,  employing  13,427  men,  77^ 
women,  and  922  children;  yearly  produce  317,637  tons  (value 
$66,500,000).  Mr.  W.  Amot,  F.Cf.S.,  Edinburgh,  in  a  lectmt 
on  the  manufacture  of  P.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Ai^ 
London  (January  1878),  stated  that  the  number  of  mills  in 
Great  Britain  was  385,  of  which  65  were  in  Scotland.  The 
mills  had  5?,6  machines  at  work,  producing  annually  3S^^^ 
tons  of  P.,  to  which  should  be  added  iO|,ooo  tons  made  I7  hand, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  to  ;f  20,000,00a  With  respect  to 
the  consumption  of  P.  in  different  countries  Mr.  Amot  stated 
that  in  Russia  the  annual  consumption  was  i  lb.  per  head  of 
the  population,  in  Spain  i),  Mexico  and  Central  America  2, 
Italy  and  Austria  5,  France  7,  Germany  8,  United  States  io|. 
and  Britain  i\\. 

Paper  Days,  in  English  law,  are  certain  days  in  each  tenn, 
so  called  because  on  them  the  court  hears  the  demurrers  (see  De* 
murrer)  or  issues  at  law  which  have  been  entered  in  the  P*po 
Book  (q.  V.)  for  argimient,  before  they  enter  upon  motian& 
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Paper  Hangings  are  a  modem  snbstitute  for  the  costly 
tapestries,  figured  silks  and  velvets,  &&,  formerly  used  in  decor- 
ating the  interior  walls  of  dwelling-houses.     P.  H.  have  been 
in  use  in  China  firom  time  immemorial,  and  large  quantities  were 
imported  into  Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  lytn  c,  at  which 
time  the  home  manufacture  was  first  established.     In  1634 
Jerome  Langer  patented  a  process  of  producing  cheap  substitutes 
for  tapestries  by  affixing  with  oil-size  dyed  wool  in  powder 
called  flock  to  linen  and  cotton  grounds.     He  does  not  seem  to 
have  used  paper,  but  later  in  the  same  century  flock  P.  H.  began 
to  be  manufactured,  and  afterwards  block-printed  and  stenciUed 
P.  H.  were  introduced.    The  growth  of  tne  new  industry  was 
for  a  century  and  a  half  greatly  impeded  by  a  heavy  impost,  and 
consequently  P.  H.  were  then  only  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy.     In  1836  the  duty  on  P.  H.  was  repealed,  with  the 
happy  result  of  greatly  advancing  the  manufacture.     The  inven- 
tion of  the  paper-makine  machine,  too^  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  art  by  providing  endless  sheets  of  paper  in  place  of  the  small 
separate  sheets  previously  available.    P.  H.,  as  now  manufac- 
tured, are  of  two  kinds,  hand  or  block  and  machine-prinUcU    In 
block-printing  the  paper  first  receives  a  uniform  coat  of  colour 
to  form  the  ground,  and  the  pattern  b  produced  by  many  opera- 
tions with  ^iired  wooden  blocks,  supplied  with  colour  or  size. 
The  blocks,  which  measure  21  inches  in  breadth  and  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  pattern,  bear  particular  portions  of  the 
complete  design,  either  carved  in  relief  for  printing  a  surface 
pattern,  or  formed  with  strips  of  brass  fixed  edgewise  and  bent 
mto  ornamental  contours  for  an  outline  pattern.    The  blocks 
also  carry  'guide  lines '  and  pins  to  guide  the  printer  in  laying 
them  on  the  paper.    The  peculiar  g;lo8sy  grounds  of  satm  papers 
are  produced  by  coating  with  Paris  white  and  then  polishing 
with  brushes  and  powdered  French  chalk.    Flock  P.  H.  have 
dyed  wool  in  powder  sprinkled  over  a  kind  of  size,  and  gM  P. 
H.  take  their  name  from  a  similar  application  of  gold  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf  or  powder.    The  brilliant  efifects  01  stamped  gold 
P.  H.  are  obtained  by  impressing  heated  metal  dies  on  the  gold 
leaf,  and  embossed  P.  H.  are  finished  by  being  passed  between 
an  engraved  brass  cylinder  and  a  paper  roller,  marking  in  imita- 
tion of  leather  being  produced  m  this  way.    Machme^printed 
P.  H.  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to  block-papers,  but  their 
sale  is  enormously  greater  on  account  of  their  cheapnesSi     The 
tinted  paper  is  rapidly  passed  tn  the  continuous  web  through  a 
machine  resembling  a  calico-printing  machine,  and  leaves  it  with 
the  design  complete,  and  also  markied  oflf  into  i2-vard  pieces, 
which  are  ready  for  the  market  after  being  rolled  up   by 
machinery.   A  two-colour  pattern  is  printed  at  the  hourly  rate  of 
5cx>  pieces,  and  100  pieces  of  a  twenty-colottr  pattern  are  thrown 
off  in  the  same  time.     Each  of  the  printing-rollers  has  that  por- 
tion of  the  pattern  belonging  to  one  colour  inlaid  in  brass  outline^ 
and  for  broad-sur&ce  pnnting  the  interspaces  are  filled  with  felt^ 
which  takes  up  the  colour  uom  the  trough  and  parts  with  it 
when  prened  against  the  paper.    British  P.  H.  have  of  late 
years  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  this  is 
greatly  due  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  art  by  Owen 
Jones  and  other  celebrated  designers.    For  artistic  ercellenoc 
French  productions  stand  unrivalled. 

Paper-Knlberry.    See  Mulberry. 

Paper-Nautilua.    See  Argonaut  and  Nautilus. 

Paphla^'nia,  anciently  the  most  northern  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  botmded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  W.  by  Bithynia, 
S.  by  Galatia,  and  £.  by  Pontus.  The  country  measured 
about  200  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  and  about  100  from  N.  to  S. 
The  northern  part  consists  of  fruitful  plains,  but  the  S.  is  rugged 
with  the  spurs  of  Mount  Olgassys.  The  only  town  of  great  im- 
portance was  the  capital  Sinope,  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine. 
The  name  P.,  which  is  very  old,  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  ii.  851,  &c.),  is  derived  (according  to  legend)  from  Paph- 
lagon,  son  of  Phineus.  The  Paphlagonians  were  famed  in 
antiquity  as  soldiers,  and  especially  for  their  cavalry.  P.  was 
conquered  by  Croesus,  along  with  the  rest  of  whose  possessions 
it  passed  to  Persia.  After  a  brief  period  of  fineedom,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  first 
ruled  by  tributary  princes,  but  after  the  ist  c  A.D.  it  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Galatia. 


(mod.  Baffo)^  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  situated 
in  the'S.  W.  of  Cyprus :  Old  P.  (J^datpaphos)  on  an  eminence, 


^ 


2  miles  inland ;  and  New  P.  (Neapapkos\  on  the  seashore,  8 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  The  former  contained  a  famous  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  who  was  &bled  to  have  landed  here  when  she  4>nLng 
from  the  foam  (Hom.  Od.  viiL  362) ;  while  at  New  P.  St  PaiU 
preached  before  Sergius  Paulus^  and  struck  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
with  blindness. 

Pa'pias,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (q.  v. ),  and  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  year  163  A.  D.  Ircmseus,  from  whom,  with  Eusebius,  all 
our  information  regarding  him  is  derived,  ctdls  him  a  disciple  of 
John  (doubtless  meaning  the  Apostle)  and  companion  of  Poly- 
carp  (q.  v.).  Eusebius,  however,  quotes  his  own  words  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  Apostle,  but  John  the  Presbyter,  who  was 
the  instructor  of  P.  He  wrote  a  Greek  work  in  five  books  en- 
titled An  ExposUion  of  tke  LonTs  Sayings,  of  which  only  a  few 
extracts  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  who  informs  us  that  the  work 
was  compilM  from  unwritten  tradition,  containing '  some  strange 
parables  and  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  with  other  fabulous  stories, 
which  the  authority  of  so  venerable  a  person.  •  .  .  imposed 
upon  the  Church  for  genuine.'  P.,  like  most  Christians  of  his 
time,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium  (q.  v.),  a  belief  which 
Eusebius  explains  in  the  case  of  P.  by  his  interpreting  literally 
and  grossly  what  the  Apostles  had  delivered  in  a  typical  or 
mystical  sense.  There  is  one  important  tradition  recorded  by 
P.  regarding  Matthew  and  Mark — ^namely,  that  the  former 
'  wrote  Tke  Sayings  in  the  Hebrew  language,'  and  that  the  latter, 
having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  '  wrote  accurately  what 
things  he  remembered.'  See  Donaldson's  Ckristian  IM,  and 
Doct.  (Lond.  1864). 

Papier-MAohtf  (Fr.  ' mashed  paper*)  is  a  material  used  for 
making  small  boxes,  cabinets,  trajrs,  portfolio  covers,  ornaments 
on  large  gilt  frames,  and  the  architectural  decoration  of  interior 
walls  and  roofs.  It  consists  mostly  of  waste  paper  repulped  and 
pressed  in  moulds  to  the  required  form ;  old  wall  posteis,  &c., 
are  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  their 
coatings  of  paste.  For  the  finer  varieties  of  work,  sheets  of 
paper  glued  together  are  emploved,  these  being  dunped  and 
mould^  in  the  same  way  as  the  pulped  paper.  When  the 
moulded  article  is  made,  if  not  intended  for  an  architectural 
ornament,  it  is  varnished  and  decorated  in  various  ways,  the 
most  common  method  being  to  coat  it  with  successive  coverings 
of  Japan  black,  in  which  thin  slices  of  mother-of-pearl  are 
imbieaded  to  form  an  ornamental  design.  When,  by  repeated 
coatings,  the  Japan  black  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  inlaid  pearl, 
the  surface  is  smoothed  and  polished,  and  generall|r  finished 
with  colour  or  gold,  and  a  coat  of  transparent  van^ish.  The 
P.-M.  trade  is  an  important  Birmingham  industry,  where  imita- 
tions of  the  fine  lacquer-work  of  Japan  and  China  are  largely 
produced.  On  account  of  its  lightness,  P.-M.  is  a  material  in 
considerable  use  for  the  ornaments  of  large  gilt  picture  frames ; 
the  House  of  Lords  and  many  other  important  public  buildings 
are  internally  decorated  with  P.-M.  gilt  onaments. 

Papil'io^  a  genua  of  Butterflies  (q.  v.),  induding  manv  well- 
known  forms,  e,g.,  the  swallow-tail  (P.  Aiaekaon\  Saipedon  {P, 
SeN^pedon)^  Hector  {P,  Hector),  &c.  In  this  genos^  which  forms 
the  type  of  a  family  (PapUioidd^  the  hinder  wings  have  a  pro- 
minent '  tail'    Tlie  larvae  vary  in  appearance  and  sise. 

Papiliona'oeSB  is  by  fiur  the  largest  of  the  three  sub-orders 
of  Leguminosee,  comprising  about  300  genera  and  5cxx>  spedes. 
In  it  are  included  all  those  with  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-like 
flowers.  The  flower  of  the  pea  is  a  good  illustrative  example. 
It  consists  of  five  petals,  the  upper  one  is  exterior  and  is  called 
the  standard  or  xfexillum,  the  two  lateral  ones  are  termed  ales  or 
wings,  and  the  two  inferior,  more  or  leas  cohering^  form  the 
carina  ot  keel.  The  useful  and  beautiful  plants  inducwd  in  P.  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  medicinal  properties  verv  various.  The 
prindpal  ones  are  described  under  separate  titles,  e.g..  Bean, 
Broom,  Calabar  Bean,  Clova,  Gum  Tngacanth,  Indigo,  Kidney 
Bean,  Kino^  Laburnum,  Liquorice,  Lucerne,  Melilot,  Pea,  San- 
dad-wood.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Briti^  l^umlnoas  plants,  number- 
ing 78  spedes,  bdong  to  this  sub-order. 

Papill'0,  the  name  applied  in  anatomy  to  indicate  anj  snail 
or  minute  protuberances  of  the  skin-surface.  Those  of  the  skin 
are  good  examples.  They  consist  of  processes  of  the  dermis  <yc 
true  skin  covered  by  the  epidermis^  and  receiving  the  termina« 
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tions  of  the  nerves,  thus  becoming  adapted  for  exerdsing  the 
functions  of  sensory  organs.     See  Skin,  Touch,  Taste,  &c. 

Papin,  Denis,  a  famous  French  physicist,  was  bom  at  Blois, 
August  22,  1647.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris  and  practised 
for  some  time  as  a  physician ;  but,  encouraged  b^  Huyghens, 
he  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  physical  science.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  compelled  him  to  leave  nis  country,  and  after 
a  considerable  period  spent  in  England,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Boyle  and  other  English  philosophers,  he  was 
offered  in  1688  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  Hessen-Kassel,  which  he  accepted  and  held  for 
many  years.  He  died  at  Marburg  in  1 715.  P.  is  best  known 
for  the  invention  of  the  digester  which  goes  by  his  name  (see 
Digester,  Papin's).  He  made,  further,  many  important  dis- 
.  coveries  in  the  action  of  heat,  and  was  the  first  to  construct  a 
veritable  steam  engine.  He  also  improved  the  air-pump,  and 
demonstrated  the  alteration  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  under 
altered  pressure.  See  La  Saussaye  et  Peang,  La  Vic  et  Us  Ouv- 
rages  de  D.  P,    (Par.  1869). 

Papinia'nuB,  JEBmilia'nuB,  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman 
jurists,  was  bom  about  140  A.D.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Julia  Domna,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Severas,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  many  favours  conferred 
upon  him  by  that  monarch,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Advocatus 
Fiscif  and  under  whose  reign  he  was  created  successively 
Libellorum  Magister  and  Prafectus  Pnetorio,  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  residence  of  Sevems  in  Britain  (208-211)  P.  also 
lived  there  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor,  before  he  died  at 
York  (211),  commended  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his 
care.  Caracalla,  however,  having  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  murdered  his  brother,  and  no  doubt  considering  that  the 
strict  integrity  and  great  legal  knowledge  of  P.  must  render  the 
latter  hostile  to  himself,  caused  him  to  l^  put  to  death  (212).  P., 
who  has  always  been  regarded  both  in  character  and  intellect  as 
a  model  jurist,  wrote  several  important  works,  which  were  anno- 
tated by  Paulus  and  Ulpius,  and  on  which  Cujacius  composed 
elaborate  commentaries.  There  are  extant  595  extracts  in  the 
Digest  (q.  v.),  from  his  seven  books  of  QuastioneSt  nineteen  of 
Responsa,  two  of  Definitiones^  and  two  De  Adulteriis, 

Papp'ezilieim,  an  old  Swabian  family,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  district  of  P.,  in  Middle  Franconia.  In  1439  the 
fumily  divided  into  four  branches,  Grafenthal,  Algow,  Treutling, 
and  Alzheim.  The  first  three  are  long  since  extinct,  and  of  the 
fourth,  the  only  representative,  a  Protestant,  holds  the  estate  of 
P.  in  Bavaria.  For  the  loss  of  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  since  the  12th  c  hereditary  in  the  family,  compensation 
was  given  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815.  In  183 1  the  head  of 
the  Kimily  received  the  title  of  '  Erlaucht '  from  the  King  of 
Bavaria. --Gottfried  Heinrich  von  P.,  bom  29th  May  1594, 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Imperial  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  not  more  by  his  extraordinary  bravery  than 
by  his  harshness  and  cmelty.  His  first  great  exploit  was  as  a 
colonel  in  the  battle  of  Prag  in  162a  In  1623  he  was  placed  by 
the  Emperor  at  the  head  ofa  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  was 
afterwards  generally  known  as  '  the  Pappenheimers.'  He  was 
made  a  field-marshal  in  1629 ;  from  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
lay  before  Magdeburg,  remaining  there  after  Wallenstein's  depo- 
sition, under  the  command  of  Tilly.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  P.  that  Tilly  took  that  city  (loth  May  1 631).  Afler 
Tilly's  defeat  at  Breitenfeld,  P.  accompanied  him  to  Westphalia 
and  Hessen,  where  with  changing  fortune  he  led  the  petty  war 
against  the  Landgraf  Wilhelm  V.  Failing  in  an  attempt  on 
Maastricht  in  1632,  he  was  recalled  by  Wallenstcin  to  Thuringia. 
From  Halle,  whither  Wallenstein  had  sent  him,  he  turned  (6th 
November  1632)  with  his  cavalry  to  the  battlefield  of  Ltitzen, 
too  late  to  prevent  defeat  Mortally  wounded,  he  died  the  next 
day  at  Leipsic.  See  Hess,  Gottfried  Heinrich  GraftwP,  (Leips. 
1855).     His  line  died  out  with  his  son  in  1647. 

Papp'us.  In  Composita  the  margin  of  the  calyx  develops 
after  the  withering  of  the  flower,  sometimes  remaining  mem- 
braneous  and  entire  {coronate),  but  is  usually  transformed  into 
bristles  or  hairs  called  P.  This  may  either  be  simple  {pilose), 
or  feathery  {piumose),  and  either  stalked  {sttpttate),  or  not  stalked 
{sessile).  Of  pilose  stipulate  the  dandelion  is  an  example;  of 
the  pilose  sessile,  the  groundsel ;  of  plumose  stipitate,  the  goat's 
beard  ;  and  of  plumose  sessile,  Uie  scorzonera.   The  chicory  and 
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tansy  have  a  coronate  P.  Instances  occur  also  in  the  valerian 
and  teazle  orders.  The  advantage  of  P.  is  the  ready  dispetsioa 
of  the  seeds  by  the  wind. 

Papp'us  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometen, 
flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  under  the  reign  of  Theodoaiis 
the  Great  (A.D.  379-395).  His  chief  work  is  his  Maihcmatical 
Collections,  which  consisted  originally  of  eight  books,  of  which, 
however,  the  first  and  second  have  been  lost  Wallis,  it  is  tnie, 
in  1688  published  a  part  of  the  second  book  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Aristarchus,  and  from  its  nature  it  has  been  mpposed 
that  these  first  two  books  treated  of  arithmetic.  The  other 
books  collect  together  the  most  interesting  of  the  theorems  of 
ancient  geometry,  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  the  properties  of 
plane  and  solid  figures,  and  also  investigations  of  some  of  the 
curves  of  higher  orders  than  the  second.  The  seventh  book  is 
on  geometric  analvsis,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  history  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  the  eighth  treats  of  machines.  His  other  re- 
puted  works  have  been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of  a  Comwuntary 
on  Four  Books  of  Ptolemy* s  Syntaxis.  There  are  two  Latin 
versions  of  P.,  by  Commandine  (1588)  and  by  Manolessins 
(1660) ;  the  Greek  text  was  published  by  Eisenmann  (Par.  1824). 

Papu'a.    See  New  Guinea. 

Pap'uleB  and  Pap'ular  Disea'see.  A  papule  or  pimple  is 
an  elevation  of  the  cutis  covered  by  its  cuticle,  due  to  effusion  of 
inflammatory  lymph  into  the  sul^tance  of  the  true  skin,  P. 
generally  terminate  by  resolution,  sometimes  by  slight  desc^uama- 
tion,  and  occasionally  by  ulceration.  P.  D.  are  chronic  in  their 
course,  non-contagious,  and  attended  sometimes  with  itching. 

Pap3r'raB  {Cytcrm  Papyrus)  has  recently  been  shown  to  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  than  was  formerly  supposed.  In 
Africa  it  probably  forms  a  characteristic  member  of  the  tropical 
flora.  On  the  White  Nile,  and  in  Abyssinia  to  12*  N.,  it  was 
found  by  Bruce  :  by  more  than  one  authority  it  is  stated  to  be 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagos  in  the  Niger  District,  and 
it  has  been  gathered  not  only  firom  the  Congo  bat  as  far  S.  as 
Delagoa  Bay.  In  the  last  century,  when  Bruce  saw  it  in  Lower 
Egypt,  he  did  not  consider  it  native.  It  is  now  extinct  there, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  had  been  originally  introduced  from 
Nubia  and  cultivated,  gradually  dying  out  when  left  to  hold  its 
ground  without  human  intervention.  In  his  progress  up  the  Nile 
in  1872,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  first  came  upon  the  P.  in  lat  9*  3(/  N-, 
below  the  point  where  the  main  river  is  joined  by  the  C^ielle. 
At  the  westerly  bend  of  the  Nile,  there  is  a  vast  jungle  of  P. 
in  which  the  plants  are  15  feet  high.  A  passa^  in  Stxabo  infers 
that  those  who  had  the  manufacture  of  the  writmg  materials  from 
P.  were  carefiil  to  restrict  its  growth  to  a  few  places  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  was  also  identified  by  Bruce  in  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  where  in  1864  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  saw  many 
acres  of  it  in  the  almost  inaccessible  marshes  of  the  HiUeh— die 
waters  of  Merom  of  the  Bible.  He  reports  that  the  Bedohu 
there  cut  down  the  stems  for  thatching  purposes,  and  collect 
the  roots  as  fiieL  In  this  locality  Mr.  Macgregor  {Rek  Roy) 
speaks  of  it  forming  along  with  a  cane  a  vast  floating  forest, 
perfectly  dark  inside.  '  I  could  not  penetrate  more  than  three 
feet  Many  of  the  stems  were  as  thick  as  my  arm.  The  water 
percolates  below  and  through  the  spongy  mass,  and  ^ere  loses 
at  least  half  its  volume  by  absorption  and  evaporation.  The 
impassable  barrier  is  about  a  mile  wide.'  Mr.  Tristram  also 
found  it  growing  luxuriantlv  by  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  known  as  a 
plant  of  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Sharon.  In  Sicily,  '^^"^  |J 
grows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  about  Syracuse  and 
Milili,  and  formerly  growing  at  Palermo,  the  late  Professor 
Parlatore  considered  it  introduced  from  Syria  in  the  loth  c, 
being  first  mentioned  in  the  travels  of  Abn-Hancal,  an  Arab 
author  of  that  date.  But  Parlatore  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  whilst  the  Sicilian  plant  was  identical  with  that  of  Syria,  it 
was  distinct  from  the  true  P.  of  the  Nile.  The  differences  con- 
sist  in  claiming  for  what  may  be  called  the  Mediterranean  pUnt 
(C  Syriacus,  Pari.)  a  spreading  inflorescence  like  a  mop,  wim 
very  short  linear  lesiflets  {bracteoles)  subtending  the  spikelets;  and, 
in  contradistinction,  for  the  Nile  plant  (C.  Papyrus^  F^^-)  * 
close  besom-like  inflorescence,  with  very  long  bracteoles  which 
are  also  more  numerous.  This  view  has  not  obtained  g**^ 
acceptance  among  botanists.  A  Cyperus  discovered  in  Mada- 
gascar (C.  Madagascariensis)  is  closely  allied  to  the  P.a  if  0^* 
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Ttriety.  It  occurs  also  in  Manritins,  Imt  is  a  donbtliil  native 
there.  The  P.  was  first  cultivated  in  a  botanic  garden  by 
Csesalpinus,  who  introduced  it  to  Pisa  from  Sicily.  L'Obd  saw 
it  there,  and  identified  it  with  the  plant  described  by  Theo- 
phiastus  and  Pliny  {Adversaria  Nova,  1576,  p.  38).  The  earliest 
figure  is  that  given  by  Prosper  Alpinus  in  1040. 

P.  was  used  in  Egypt  and  among  other  civilised  communities, 
almost  exclusively  in  remote  times,  for  books  and  written  docu- 
ments. The  substance  was  prepared  from  the  liber,  or  internal 
white  pithy  substance  of  the  plant  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  by  the  name  Byblos,  The  intimate  relation 
which  this  plant  and  its  products  had  to  literature  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  from  its  name  P.  is  derived  the  word  paper;  its 
Egyptian  name  byblos  passed  into  the  Greek  biblum,  a  biook, 
and  from  liber,  the  part  of  the  plant  employed,  is  derived  the 
Latin  word  liber^  a  lK>ok.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
Upper  Nile  the  plant  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an  early  date,  but  first  came  into 
general  use  among  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  its  manufacture  continued  to  form  for  several  centuries  a 
ereat  industry  at  Alexandria.  Its  use  lingered  on  till  the  12th  c 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire,  but  long  before  that 
time  it  had  been  largely  su^rseded  by  Parchment  (q.  v.).  The 
mode  of  preparation  was  simple.  Ine  white  cellular  tissue  of 
the  P.  was  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  spread  out  on  a  level 
suriiace,  three  layers,  crossing  at  right  angles,  being  super- 
imposed on  each  other.  By  pressure  these,  while  in  a  damp, 
sappy  condition,  became  united  into  one  uniform  sheet,  which, 
after  drying,  was  smoothed  and  softened  by  hammering,  and 
polishea  by  rubbing  with  an  ivory  robber,  r.  is  yet  made  in 
Sicily  in  small  quantities,  but  mexely  as  a  curiosity.  For  books, 
sheets  of  P.  were  united  into  a  continuous  length,  which  were 
made  in  rolls  (Lat  vo/umina,  from  fwAv»  '  I  roll '),  whence  the 
modem  '  volume. '  The  Egyptian  papyri  are  of  great  antiouity, 
some  probably  as  old  as  2000  B.C.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  beside  or  upon  the  bodies  of  mummies,  and  relate  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  religious  and  secular  subjects^  They  are 
divisible  into  hieroglyphkal,  hieratic^  and  demotic  papyri,  accord- 
ing to  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  (See  Egypt 
and  Hieroglyphics.)  The  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  also  resulted  in  the  discovery,  among  other  things,  of 
a  lai^e  quantity  oi  papyri, 

Para',  the  southern  and  most  frequented  branch  of  the  Amar 
zon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  narrow  and  very  deep 
channels.  It  is  200  miles  long  and  36  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  entirely  navigable  for  Uie  laigest  vessels.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Tocantins  (q.  v.). 

Para',  a  province  of  Brazil,  occupying  the  N.E.  portion  of 
that  empire,  and  extending  from  the  Guiana  frontier  to  the 
parallel  of  10*  S.  lat.,  and  from  46*  to  57*  W.  long.  Area, 
412,464  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  259,821,  of  whom  27,199  were 
slaves.  The  province  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  siluvial 
plain,  covered  with  luxuriant  forests  and  drained  by  magnificent 
rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Amazon,  Tapajos,  Xingu, 
and  Tocantins.  In  addition  to  its  forest  wealUi  and  agricultural 
capabilities,  the  province  is  known  to  possess  valuable,  though 
still  unworked,  natural  resources  in  tne  shape  of  gold,  dia- 
monds, iron,  and  coal. — ^P.,  or  Belem,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Guami  with 
the  estuary  known  as  the  P.  river,  which  is  here  20  miles  wide. 
P.  was  founded  in  161 5,  but  through  misgovemment  had  a  very 
troublous  career  till  1^48,  since  which  year  it  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed. The  streets,  which  are  traversed  by  tramways,  are  well 
bid  out,  and  are  lined  by  handsome  houses  and  public  buildings. 
Of  the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and 
bishop,  and  the  cathedral.  As  the  emporium  of  the  Amazon 
valley  trade,  P.  b  of  great  commercial  importance.  During 
1875  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £t^$,ooo,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  ;f  1, 700,000^  the  principal  articles  of  export  being 
udiarobber,  nuts,  cocoa,  hides,  piassaba,  balsam  capivi,  and 
annatto.  The  climate  of  P.,  in  spite  of  its  equatorial  position, 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Eleven  newspapen  are  published  in  the 
town,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1872  was  25,000. 

Para,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  usually  made  of  copper,  and 
valued  as  the  i-40th  p«irt  of  a  Piastre  (q.  v.).  Consequently  it 
is  about  i-i8th  of  an  English  penny. 
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Par'able  (Gr.  pardboH^  from  parabaUem^  *  to  compare '),  as 
a  form  of  conveying  instruction  has  been  almost  universally 
employed,  but  its  true  home  has  always  been  among  Eastern 
nations,  whose  exuberant  imagination,  combined  with  elevation 
of  thought  and  of  feeling  has  made  them  adepts  in  the  art  of 
inventing  and  interpreting  ingenious  comparisons  and  riddles. 
A  P.  may  be  defined  as  a  fictitious  narrative  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  more  engaging  form  than  direct 
assertion.  It  has  been  distinguished  from  the  Fable  (q.  v.),  as 
being  intended  '  to  set  forth  a  troth  spiritual  and  heavenly ; ' 
from  the  Mvth  (see  Mythology),  in  which  the  vehicle  of  a  troth 
and  the  troth  itself  are  blended  together,  by  the  distinctness  always 
apparent  in  the  P.  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel ;  from  the 
Proverb  (q.  v.),  which  is  more  concentrated  than  die  P.,  and 
generally  more  obscure ;  and  from  the  Allegory  (q.  v.),  by  keep- 
ing dbtinctly  apart  the  two  things  compared,  while  in  the  alle- 
gory the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  one  thine  are  transferred 
to  the  other.  See  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord^ 
(9th  ed.  Lond.  1864). 

ParaVola  is  a  plain  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  locus  of  the  point  whose  distances  firom  a  given 
point  and  a  given  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  are  equal 
The  given  point  is  allied  the  focus,  and  the  straight  line  the 
directrix.  The  line  drown  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  directrix  is  the  axis  of  the  P. ,  and  the  line  drawn  boasL  any 
point  in  the  curve  parallel  to  the  axis  is  a  diameter.  From 
the  method  of  its  description,  the  curve  can  meet  a  diameter  in 
only  one  point,  so  that  a  P.  is  a  curve  with  infinite  branches. 
The  point  where  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  is  called  the  vertex,  and 
the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  upon  any  tangent-line  inter- 
sects that  tangent-line  in  the  directrix.  Chords  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  are  bisected  by  the  diameter 
drawn  through  that  point — a  propertv  common  to  the  other 
conic  sections — ^the  circle,  ellipse,  and  hjrperbola.  The  P.  is 
the  curve  in  which  a  right  cone  is  intersected  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  cone ;  and  this  view  of  the  curve  also  indicates 
iti  non-dosed  nature.  It  ma^  be  regarded  indeed  as  the  limit 
of  an  ellipse,  whose  eccentriaty  is  increased  indefinitely ;  and 
the  portions  of  a  very  eccentric  ellipse  which  are  dose  to  the 
extremities  of  the  major  axis  may  be  treated  as  portions  of  para* 
bolas.  Thus  the  paths  of  comets  at  their  perihelion  passage  are 
calculated  as  parabolic  The  focal  line  and  the  diameter  through 
a  given  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point ; 
or  their  contained  angle  is  bisected  by  the  normal  Hence  idl 
nvs  of  light  paralld  to  the  axis  are  reflected  from  the  internal 
side  of  a  P.  or  paraboloid  (see  Pababoloid)  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  focus.  The  equation  to  the  P.  referred  to  its  vertex 
as  origin  is >'=:4  ax,  where  x  is  measured  along  the  axis,  y  along 
the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  while  a  is  the  disUnce  of  the  focus 
firom  the  vertex  or  of  the  vertex  from  the  directrix.  When  x^a^ 
y^±2a,  and  the  double  ordinate  2^  (=4^)  through  the  focus  is 
called  ihe^ramiter  or  lotus  rectum.  If  Uie  origin  be  transferred 
to  any  pomt  on  the  curve,  and  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  taken 
along  tne  diameter  and  idong  the  tangent  at  the  point,  the 
equation  still  retains  the  same  form,  and  a  is  still  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  origin  from  the  focus.  In  analysis,  any  curve  hav- 
ing an  equation  of  the  form 

is  called  a  P.    There  are  two  of  the  third  order^  y*=tf*jr,  the 
cubical  P.,  and  ^'■■ax',  the  semicubicai  P. 

The  quadrature  of  the  common  P.  was  effected  by  Archimedes^ 
who  proved  that  the  area  endosed  by  an  arc,  the  diameter 
through  one  of  its  extremities,  and  tlie  ordinate  through  the 
other,  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelogram  constrocted 
on  the  ordinate  and  abscissa.  The  P.  is  also  the  curve  which  a 
projectile  describes  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  acting 
m  one  invariable  direction.    See  Projectiles. 

Parabola'&i  (Gr.  parabolameit,  firom  farabaUesthai^  'to 
expose  one's  life  to  danger ")  were  an  interior  order  of  the 
clen^y  in  the  early  Church,  first  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian 
Co(w  (415),  although  there  spoken  of  as  an  existing  institution. 
Thdr  duties  were  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  lespecially  in  times  of 
pestilence.  At  Alexandria  tney  were  incorporated  into  a  sodety 
to  the  number  of  500  or  6co,  and  were  chosen  out  of  anv  class 
except  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  dvil  offices.  At  first 
under  the  government  of  the  chief  dvil  magistrate,  they  were 
afterwards  put  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Bishop. 
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Parab'oloid  is  generally  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
some  of  whose  plane  sections  are  parabolas.  Elliptic  and 
hyperbolic  paraboloids  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature 
ox  their  other  sections.  The  P,  of  Revolution  b  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  a  parabola  round  its  axis.  Its  section  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  therefore  a  circle.  In  physical 
science,  this  surface  is  interesting  as  the  form  of  surface  which 
should  be  given  to  a  reflector,  so  that  parallel  rays  may  be  all 
reflected  to  one  definite  focus.    See  Parabola. 

Paracel'suB,  whose  proper  name  was  Philipp'us  Aore'- 
oluB  Theophrast'uB  jBombast'uB  von  HoiTexilieixn,  a 
celebrated  physician,  alchemist,  and  mystic,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber  17, 1493,  at  Maria- Einsiedeln  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Schwyz. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  Wilhelm  Bom- 
bast von  Hohenheim,  who  practised  as  a  physician ;  but  later  he 
studied  at  various  universities,  attending  the  lectures  of  cele- 
brated professors,  at  the  same  time  frequenting  the  laboratories 
of  the  alchemists  and  the  workshops  of  tne  necromancers.  This 
early  wandering  life  showed  him  many  of  the  falsities  then 
prevailing  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  which  required,  in  his 
estimation,  a  thorough  reformation.  He  travelled  through 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark,  supporting  himself 
by  worldng  wonderful  cures.  He  seems  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  several  medicinal  substances, 
among  others  Laudanum,  which  was  so  named  by  him.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  the  cures  he  effected  secured  him  a  wide 
reputation,  and  in  1527  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Basel.  He  speedily,  however,  roused  the  hatred  of  his  col- 
leagues by  his  attitude  towards  the  old  physicians,  whom  he 
openly  condemned,  going  the  length  even  of  burning  the  works 
ot  Galen  and  Avicenna.  In  1528  he  was  forced  to  leave  Basel, 
and  thereafter  he  led  a  wandering  and  dissipated  life ;  still, 
however,  retaining  his  skill  and  maintaining  his  reputation  as 
a  physician.  In  1541  he  was  called  to  Salzburg  to  be  phy- 
sician to  Archbishop  Ernst ;  but  soon  after,  on  September 
23d  of  the  same  year,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  Alchemist  and  .mystic  though  he  was,  and  imper- 
fectly educated  at  best,  he  was  not  the  mere  quack  or  charlatan 
which  his  earlier  biographers  represented  him  to  be.  He  had 
a  varied  store  of  knowledge,  derived  from  his  peculiarly 
chequered  experiences ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  made 
not  a  few  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  medicine.  His 
ungovemed  spirit  of  reform  unquestionably  influenced  for  good 
the  imperfect  science  of  his  tune.     He  wrote  an  incredible 

Quantity  of  manuscript,  very  little  of  which  he  published  himself, 
lomplete  editions  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  (10  vols. 
1589),  Strassburg  (3  vols.  1616-18),  and  Geneva  (3  vols.  1658). 
See  Lessing's  P.  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wirktn  (1839),  Marx's  Zur 
Wiirdigung  da  Theophrastus  von  Hohenhnm  (1842),  and  Lind- 
ner's TTieophrastus  ah  Bekampfer  da  Papsttkums,  A  biblio- 
graphical study  of  his  writings  by  Friedrich  Mook  (Wiirzburg, 
1876)  is  laborious  and  useful,  though  not  free  from  grave  errors, 

Far'achute  (Fr.  parer/ to  ward  off,'  and  cAute,  *a  fall*),  an 
apparatus  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  designed  to  enable  a  descent 
to  DC  safely  made  from  a  balloon  or  an  eminence.  Its  use  was 
suggested  as  a  means  of  escape  from  a  building  on  fire  by  M.  le 
Normand,  and  in  1783  he  proved  its  efficiency  by  alighting  un- 
hurt from  a  lofty  house  at  Lyons.  M.  Blanchard  applied  it  to 
the  balloon,  but  his  first  descent  in  it  was  so  rapid  that  his  leg 
was  broken  through  violent  contact  with  the  ground.  Subse- 
quently Gamerin,  the  French  aeronaut,  made  frequent  descents 
from  great  altitudes  by  the  aid  of  a  P.  While  in  London  in 
1802,  one  of  its  stays  giving  way  caused  extreme  oscillations  of 
the  apparatus,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  being 
thrown  out  in  mid-air.  Gamerin's  P.  resembled  a  large  um- 
brella ;  the  cover,  of  canvas,  was  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  basket 
car  for  the  aeronaut  was  suspended  from  the  framework.  The 
P.  was  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  netting  of  the  balloon,  and  on 
being  separated  from  it,  the  resistance  of  the  air  opened  up  the 
loosely  hanging  cover,  and  after  a  few  seconds  ot  accelerating 
descent,  the  machine  fell  slowly  with  an  oscillating  motion  to  the 
earth.  Mr.  Cocking  devised  a  P.  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  in- 
verted cone,  which  he  believed  would  prove  steadier  in  the  air 
than  Gamerin's.  In  1839  he  attempted  to  descend  from  a  balloon 
in  it,  byt  lost  his  life  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  construction.  For  a 
description  of  the  P.  light  ball,  used  in  warfare  for  illuminating 
an  enemy's  camp,  see  Ball. 
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Parade'  (Sp.  from  Lat  parare,  *  to  prepare  *),  (i)  the  muster- 
ing of  troops  in  full  equipment  for  inspection  or  exerdae ;  (2) 
the  ground  set  apart  for  such  purposes  and  for  reviews. 

Par'adise,  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  the  '  garden' 
that  God  planted '  eastward  in  Eden'  (Gen.  il  8).  It  is  first  used  in 
classical  Greek  by  Xenophon,  and  denotes  a  '  park '  or  *  pleasure- 
ground.'  The  word  is  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  as  it  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  under  the  form  paradise^  and  doubtless  reached  the 
Greeks  through  Persia ;  but  it  passed  into  the  Semitic  group  of 
languages,  and  is  fotmd  in  Hebrew  z&pardh^  and  in  Arabic  as 
firdaus.    See  Eden. 

ParadlBe,  Bird  ofl    See  Bird  op  Paradxss. 

Pax^ados  (Fr.  parer,  '  to  defend,'  and  dos,  'the  back'),  or 
Traverse,  a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  at  various  parts  of  forti- 
fications to  protect  defenders  from  a  reverse  fire. 

Par'adox  (Gr.  para,  'contrary  to,'  and  doxa,  ' opinion 0,  a 
term  applied  by  the  Stoics  to  maxims  opposed  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  such  as  '  wisdom  alone  is  wealth;'  aud  in  modem 
parlance  to  a  figure  of  rhetoric  which  couples  two  seemingly 
conflicting  ideas,  as  Cicero's  '  clamorous  silence,'  Tadtns's 
'conspicuous  by  their  absence^'  or  Boileau's  'retrieving  honour 
by  his  infamy.'  The  besetting  daneer  of  all  paradoxes  is  lest 
their  seeming  contradictions  should  Become  real,  as  pointed  oat 
by  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  Z9th  Sermon. 

Paradoz'ides,  a  well-known  genus  of  THMifa  (q.  v.),  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  family  Paradoxida,  the  members  of  which 
have  long  bodies,  the  segments  of  the  thorax  or  chest  being 
free,  and  numbering  frx>m  eight  to  twenty-three.  The  caudid 
or  tail-shield  is  smalL  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  tiilobites 
belong  to  this  group.  Its  members  are  chiefly  found  as  fossils 
within  the  well-known  '  primordial  zone '  of  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian rocks. 

Paradoz'ure  (Paradoxurus  typhus),  a  species  of  Carmoorm 

Juadrupeds  allied  to  the  Viverrida  or  weasels,  &c.,  and  found  in 
ndia.  The  conmion  P.,  or  luwack  as  it  is  named,  is  a  familiar 
Indian  species,  as  is  also  the  musang  (P»  musanga)  of  Java. 
The  luwack  is  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
The  tail  is  long  and  is  capable  of  being  closely  coiled  or  twisted. 
The  musang  is  noted  for  its  ravages  on  rats  and  mice,  bat  it  also 
feeds  on  berries  and  fruits. 

Par'affln,  and  Par'aflBn  OiL  P.  (from  Lat  parum,  'little,' 
and  affinis,  '  likeness  or  relation,'  in  allusion  to  its  resistance  to 
all  chemical  re-agents)  was  first  described  by  Baron  Von  Reichen> 
bach  in  1830,  who  isolated  it  from  the  tar  of  beech  wood.  A 
fatty  substance  had  been  previously  extracted  firom  an  earth  oil 
obtained  at  T^emsee,  m  Upper  Bavaria,  by  Henr  Buchneii 
which  was  sub^uently  ascertained  to  be  P.  The  substance, 
however,  continued  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  scientific  curiosity, 
till,  in  1847,  Mr.  Tames  Young  obtained  it  on  a  oODsideiable 
scale  as  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  an  oily  cxudatioo 
occurring  in  a  Derbyshire  coal-mine.  In  1849  a  patent  wu 
obtained  by  Mr.  Reece  for  distilling  P.  and  P.  O.  from  Irish 
peat ;  but  although  much  was  hoped  frt>m  this  new  industry,  it 
failed  to  be  commercially  remunerative.  The  material  operated 
on  by  Mr.  Young,  above  alluded  to,  having  bem  exhausted,  that 
gentleman  began  a  series  of  researches,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  he  ob- 
tained an  oily  liquid  containing  P.,  and  for  this  discoveiy  he, 
in  1850,  secured  a  patent  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  now  great  P.  mdustry.  Subsequently  attention  was  dmwn 
to  numerous  other  sources  of  P.  and  P.  O.,  and  now  these  sub- 
stances are  obtained  (i)  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shales, 
ordinary  coal,  and  brown  coal ;  and  (2)  they  are  prepared  and 
purified  from  certain  petroleums  or  native  '  tars,'  and  from  ozo- 
kerite,  a  native  fatty  substance  found  in  Galicia,  and  under  the 
name  of  neft-gU  at  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
which  substances  the  P.  exists  ready  formed.  In  Great  Britain 
the  principal  source  of  P.  and  P.  O.  is  now  the  bituminous  shales 
which  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  Scottish  coal-fields;  the 
first  great  raw  material  used ;  &e  famous  Boghead  mineral  or 
cannel  coal,  being  exhausted.  In  Germany,  brown  coal  'm  much 
distilled,  in  Austria  ozokerite  is  extensively  worked,  and  in 
Russia  P.  and  P.  O.  are  obtained  from  the  lufi-gil  of  Baka. 
Rangoon  petroleum,  or  earth  oil  has  for  a  loi^  period  beea 
imported  mto  England,  and  used  by  Uie  large  manufactuiing 
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firm,  Price's  Candle  Company,  and  it  was  P.  from  this  source 
that  was  first  extensively  made  into  candles  in  1857,  nnder  a 
patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  in  1854,  the  burning 
oil  separated  from  it  having  been  sold  as  *  Belmontine.' 

The  processes  of  distillation  of  these  hydrocarbons  from  shale^ 
as  conducted  in  Scotland,  may  be  briefly  indicated.    The  shale 
is  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  rosd  metal,  and  filled  into 
horizontal  retorts,  which  are  brought  to  a  low  red  heat,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  heat  low,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
gaseous  proaucts.    The  tar  or  oil  produced  in  this  distillation  is 
exceedingly  impure,  and  it  b  subjected  to  a  second  distillation, 
by  which  'once  run  oil'  is  produced,  coke  being  left  in  the 
retort.     The  'once  run  oil'  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  allowed 
to  settle,  neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  and  submitted  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  yielding  first  a  light  naphtha,  second  the  chief 
'  part  of  the  burning  oil,  and  third  the  heavy  oil  which  contains  the 
solid  P.    The  three  sets  of  products  so  obtained  are  submitted 
to  further  distillations  and  otner  operations.    The  first  fraction, 
naphtha,  is  again  fractionally  distilled  into  P.  spirit  and  light 
oik ;  the  second,  or  burning  oil  portion,  is  again  treated  with 
add  and  caustic  soda,  and  re-distilled,  the  fint  portion  of  the 
distillate  going  to  the  naphtha  tank,  while  the  last  is  added 
to  the  heavy  oil,  leaving  the  bulk  as  finished  burning  oiL    The 
heavy  oil  now  contains  the  whole  of  the  solid  P.,  to  separate 
whidi  the  liquid  b  cooled  by  artificial  means,  pressed,  to  separate 
as  far  as  possible  the  liquid  from  the  solid  portion,  and  thus 
crude  P.,  or  P.  scale  b  obtained.    The  oil,  from  whicii  the  scale 
has  been  separated,  b  treated  with  sulphuric  add  and  caustic 
soda,  and  fractioned  bv  distillation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  burning 
oil  above  alluded  to,  tne  bulk  of  the  product  forming  lubricating 
oiL    The  P.  scale  b  a  brown  scaly  substance  highly  impregnated 
with  oil,  and  consequently  possessing  the  chan^erbtic  smell  of 
unrefin«l  P.  oiL    The  crude  P.  b  purified  by  repeatedly  mixing 
it  with  light  oil  (luiphtha),  cooling  and  pressing,  by  which  the 
adhering  oil  and  the  softer  portions  of  the  P.  are  separated.    It 
b  then  melted,  steam  b  blown  through  it  till  every  trace  of 
naphtha  disappears,  it  b  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  when 
that  has  subsided  it  is  run  into  moukls,  and  coob  to  a  beautiful 
translucent  and  semi-crystalline  Imass.     Pure  P.  b  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  beeswax  when  cold ;  it  rapidly 
becomes  soft  and  plastic  when  heated,  and  it  forms  a  thin,  highly 
mobile  liquid  when  melted.     It  b  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  contain- 
ing about  85*3  carbon  and  14*4  hydrogen;  its  melting  point 
varies  from  about  90*  to  176*  F. ;  and  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  '843  to  '940,  according  to  its  source  and  purity,  that  of  low 
melting  point  having  a  correspondingly  low  specific  gravity.    It 
vy ill  thus  be  observed  that  the  dbtillate  of  carbonaceous  substances 
obtained  at  a  low  red  heat  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  ultimately  sepsurated  into  (i)  light  oil,^  spirit,  or 
naphtha,  (2)  burning  oil,  (3)  lubricating  oil,  and  (4)  solid  P. 
The  Scottbh  P.  manufacture  b  now  one  of  great  extent  and 
imi'A>rtance,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures,  which 
apply  to  the  year  1873,  a  year  during  which  it  was  in  the  fiill 
tide  of  success.    In  that  year  the  shale  consumed  was  800,000 
tons,  yielding  25,000^000  gallons  of  crude  oil,  and  from  which 
5800  tuns  of  purified  P.  were  extracted,  and  9800  tuns  of  lubri- 
cating oil  prepared.    As  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture,  2350 
tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  secured ;  and  in  the  various 
operations  coanected  with  the  industry  500^000  tons  of  coal  were 
used.     The  principal  use  of  P.  b  for  making  candles,  in  the 
moulding  of  which  a  certain  proportion  of  stearine  b  added ; 
but  it  b  also  used  in  lucifer  match-making  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphur,  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.    It  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  modelling  fruit,  flowers,  &c, 
and  it  has  numerous  minor  adaptationsi 

Para  Ghraas.    See  Piassaba. 

Paz^aguay  ('  the  place  of  waters*),  a  S.  American  republic 
included  between  22*  5 -27'  20^  S.  kt.,  and  54*  Z^-^  4aC  W.  long. 
It  b  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Braril,  on  the  W.  by  the  dbputed  terri- 
tory of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  by  the  A^entine  Republic,  on  the  S.  bv 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  same  state  and  BraziJ. 
Area,  57,000  sq.  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  Tlie  countzv — the  only  one  in  S.  America  without  any 
seaboard — ^b  bisected  longitudinally  by  the  Sierra  Anambahy,  a 
range  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  whidi  forms  the  watershed  and 
divides  P.  into  two  sections  differing  from  each  other  materially 
in  physical  characteristics.  That  on  the  R  side  b  hilly,  densely 
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wooded,  and  wholly  nndvilised.  The  W.  section  b  more  level, 
and  the  forests  largely  give  place  to  plains  clothed  with  tall,  rank 
grass,  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  northern  portion 
of  P.  is  a  desolate  region,  its  forests  being  tenanted  only  by  a  few 
wandering  Indians,  and  even  animal  life  being  scanty.  Farther 
S.,  on  the  western  watershed,  b  a  plateau  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  P.  river,  and  on  it  the  prindpal  settlements  exbt 
The  S.W.  angle  between  the  P.  and  Parani  rivers  consists  of 
extensive  marms  and  lagoons.  Of  the  latter  the  laigest  b  the 
Ypo&  ('lucky  water '),  mich  has  an  area  of  100  sq.  miles.  It 
b  the  only  consklerable  lake  in  P.,  that  of  Yparacay  (24  sq. 
miles)  being  the  next  largest.  The  prindpal  rivers  axe  the  P. 
(q.  v.),  which  forms  the  W.  boundary,  and  the  Pftrani  (q.  v.), 
wnich  bounds  P.  on  the  S.  and  for  more  than  half  its  length  on 
the  E.  Of  the  purely  Paraguayan  rivers  the  largest  from  N.  to 
S.  are  the  Aquidaban,  Ypane,  Jejui,  and  Tebioiary.  The  last- 
named,  which  b  much  the  most  important,  has  a  very  tortuous 
course  of  nearly  200  mile^  and  b  navieable  bv  small  craft  for 
most  of  its  length.  The  dimate  of  P.,  Uiough  not  and  unsuited 
to  European  colonisation,  b  on  the  whole  holthy,  except  in  the 
marshy  dbtricts.  The  v^tation  b  luxuriant,  and  the  forests 
joeld  splendid  timber  and  many  kinds  of  ornamental  woods. 
The  wUd  animab  include  the  jaguar,  capybara,  tapir,  armadillo, 
deer,  and  pigs ;  while  among  tne  birds  the  most  common  are 
parrots,  wood  partridges,  wild  turkeys,  and  the  rhea,  or  S. 
American  ostrich.  AUi^ors  swarm  in  the  rivers,  and  insect 
life  b  abundant  to  the  furthest  limit  of  human  endurance.  Gold 
and  iron  are  found  in  small  Quantities,  but  with  thb  qualifica- 
tion P.  may  be  said  to  be  wnolly  without  mineral  resources. 
The  principal  cultivated  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar-cane.  Coffee  and  tndia>  also  grow  well,  but  their  cultiva- 
tion has  ceased  since  the  waf  The  prindpal  export  b  that  of 
Mat^  (q.  V.)  or  P.  tea.  If  the  requisite  labour  were  obtainable  rioe 
could  be  extensively  grown  in  the  esUros^  or  marshy  dbtricts,  in  the 
S.  W.  In  1875  the  revenue  was  ;f  121,817,  and  the  expenditure 
;f  150,000;  in  1876  the  public  debt  amounted  to/^1,^02,783. 

The  first  European  who  set  foot  in  P.  was  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  sailed  up  the  Parani  and  entered  the  P.  river  in  1526, 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1536^  and  for  nearly  a 
century  was  a  place  of  much  importance.  From  i(k>9  the 
country  was  for  158  years  under  the  sway  of  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  They  were  expelled  in  1767,  and 
in  1776  r.  was  included  in  the  new  viceroydty  of  La  Plata,  but 
in  1 8x1  asserted  its  independence  and  became  a  republic.  In 
18x4,  however,  it  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Dr.  Francb  (q.  v.), 
who  as  dictator  ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand  till  hb  death  in  1844. 
During  hb  rigime  P.  was  most  rigidly  isolated  from  Uie  rest  of  the 
world.  Franda  was  succeeded  by  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
who  in  some  dmee  relaxed  hb  predecessor's  policy  of  isolation. 
He  died  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  ion,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Solano  Lopez,  who  brought  on  war  between  P.  and  the 
allied  states  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 
The  Paraguayans  maintained  a  heroic  but  unavailing  resbtance 
from  1865  to  1870^  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lopez  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban  on  1st  March  187a 
In  June  of , the  same  year  Congress  voted  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  prodaimed  in  the  November  following.  It  consbts 
of  a  legislature  called  the  Congress,  composed  of  two  houses, 
with  a  president,  who  b  dected  for  six  years,  as  the  executive. 
An  attempt  at  insurrection  in  1874  was  queUed  by  the  aid  of  the 
Brazilian  garrison  which  b  still  (1878)  quartered  in  Asuncion,  and 
Brazil  may  yet  be  said  to  exercise  a  semi-protectorate  over  P. 

The  great  war  utterly  ruined  P.,  decimating  its  population 
and  reducing  the  inhabitants  who  were  left  to  a  state  ot  miser- 
able poverty.  Not  only  was  the  country's  trade  annihihited, 
but  its  verv  means  of  subsbtence  were  in  part  destroyed.  For 
instance,  though  P.  b  a  fine  graring  country,  and  previous  to 
the  war  possessed  lar]R  herds  of  cattle,  it  now  imports  all  its  beef 
from  the  Argentine  Republic^  whence  the  cattle  are  driven  in 
large  numbers  across  the  ParanA,  and  long  dbtances  into  the 
interior  of  P.  It  b  difficult  to  form  a  cmse  estimate  of  the 
present  pop.  of  P.  In  i860  it  was  estimated  by  Demersey  at 
«x\ooo,  and  in  1873  (after  the  war)  by  Behm  at  221,070^  though 
Mr.  Kdth  Johnston  thinks  thb  to  be  mudi  above  the  marL 
The  inhabitants  consbt  of  Indians,  Spanbh  half-breeds,  negroes, 
and  pure  Europeans^  of  whom  Italians  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  Indians  belong  to  the  great  Guarani  race,  which  onoe  ex- 
tended from  the  Orinoco  to  the  ParanA.    The  capital,  Aminckm, 
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situated  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the 
P.  river,  has  a  pop.  of  about  io,ocx>,  of  whom  3CXX>  belong  to 
the  Brazilian  garrison  of  occupation.  There  is  a  railway  ^om 
Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  about  35  miles  S.E.  See  Voyages  dans 
T Atnhiqui  Miridionale^  by  Felix  de  Azara  (Paris,  1 809),  La 
Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  P.,  by  Thomas  J.  Page 
(New  York,  1859),  Letters  from  the  Battle-fields  of P,  by  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton  (Lond.  1870),  -P.,  Brazil,  and  the  River  Plate  by 
C.  B.  Mansfield  (Lond.  1871),  and  four  articles  by  Keith  John- 
ston in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  1875. 

Faragrtiay,  a  river  of  South  America,  issues  from  seven  lakes 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil  in  13*  30'  S.  lat.,  55°  50*  W.  long.,  at  a 
height  of  9530  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  general  southerly 
course  of  1300  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  usually  well- wooded 
and  fertile,  except  where  marshy.  While  still  in  Brazilian  teVri- 
tory  the  P.  flows  through  the  marsh  of  Xarayes,  which  is  200 
miles  long,  and  in  the  rainy  season  expands  to  a  great  width. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  P.  lateral  channels,  known 
as  riachos^  are  frequent.  It  finally  unites  with  the  Parani  (q.  v.) 
in  27*  20'  S.  lat.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  P.  are  the 
Cuyabi  and  Tebicu4ry  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Pilcomayo 
(q.  v.)  and  Vermcjo  on  the  right  bank.  Asuncion,  the  Para- 
guayan capital,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo,  is 
the  principal  town  on  the  banks  of  the  P.  The  current  of  the 
river  being  moderate,  and  the  channel  deep  and  free  from  ob- 
structions, it  is  navigated  by  steamers  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  by  small  craft  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  up. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See  Mat£. 

Farahyba,  a  province  in  the  £.  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceard,  and 
Pemambuco.  It  has  an  area  Of  20,346  sq.  miles,  is  mountain- 
ous, and  liable  to  severe  droughts.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Gold  is  found  in  various  parts.  Pop. 
(1872)  362,557. — P.,  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  is 
situated  on  the  P.  ('bad  water')  river,  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  two  colleges,  a  cathedral,  and  several  convents,  and  is 
fortified.     Pop.  about  i5,ocx>. 

Par'allaz  is  the  apparent  displacement  of  an  object  due  to 
change  of  position  of  the  observer,  and  is  measured  by  the  angle 
contained  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the  object  to  the  two 
positions  of  observation.  Obviously,  for  a  given  change  of 
position,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  object  the  less  must  the 
P.  be  ;  and  if  the  object  be  sufficiently  far  ofl^  the  P.  may  be- 
come quite  inappreciable.  In  astronomy  the  term  P.  is  employed 
generally  in  a  very  limited  sense.  It  is  the  correction  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  observed  position  of  a  heavenly  body  to 
reduce  it  to  its  true  ^^^^^w/nV  position — i,e,,  its  position  as  viewed 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  When  the  heavenly  body  is  in  the 
zenith  of  the  observer,  this  correction  is  at  its  minimum — zero 
namely  ;  and  when  the  body  is  in  the  horizon,  the  correction  is 
at  its  maximum,  and  is  then  called  the  horizontal  P.,  its  value 
being  the  arcual  angle  subtended  bv  the  earth's  radius  at 
the  position  occupied  by  the  observea  body.  The  only  body 
whose  P.  can  be  directly  determined  by  observations  from  the 
earth  is  the  moon,  whose  equatorial  horizontal  P.  has  a  mean 
value  of  57'  4"' 1 7.  The  corresponding  quantity  for  the  sun  is 
somewhat  less  than  9" — a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  measured 
directly.  The  parallaxes  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus — the 
former  at  opposition,  the  latter  only  at  transit — can,  however, 
be  directly  measured  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  from  these 
the  P.  of  the  sun  can  be  calculated  (see  Sun).  The  fixed  stars 
are  so  distant,  that  even  the  fraction  expressing  the  geocentric 
or  diurnal  P.  of  the  nearest  of  them  is  utterly  meaningless  on 
account  of  its  excessive  minuteness.  The  heliocentric  or  annual 
P. — P.  due  to  change  of  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit — of  61 
Cygni  is,  according  to  Bessel,  o"*348,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
15-millionth  part  of  a  second  of  geocentric  P. 

Par'allel,  a  term  of  extensive  application  in  geometry.  Ac- 
cording to  Euclid,  P.  lines  are  straight  lines  which  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  which  being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways 
never  meet.  Similarly  P.  planes  are  planes  which  extended 
ever  so  far  in  any  direction  never  meet.  Such  planes  have  evi- 
dently the  same  normal ;  and  the  definition  that  P.  planes  are 
such  as  have  the  same  normal  can  be  applied  to  any  curves  or 
surfaces.    Generally,  then,  P.  curves  or  surfaces  are  any  curves 
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or  surfaces  which  have  the  same  system  of  normals.  Concentric 
circles  or  spheres  form  a  P.  system ;  also  confocal  ellipses  and 
ellipsoids,  and  all  involutes  of  a  common  evolate.  To  the 
mathematician  such  a  conception  of  parallelism  presents  no 
difficulty.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of  P.  lines,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  peculiar  mffieulty,  to  surmount  which  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  many  famous  geometers.  The  difficulty  is  not 
one  of  conception  but  one  of  demonstration — ^to  pass,  namely, 
from  the  definition  to  the  proposition  that  a  line  falling  upon 
two  P.  lines  is  equally  inclined  to  both.  To  prove  it,  Euclid 
was  forced  to  assume  as  an  axiom  that,  '  if  a  straight  Une  meet 
two  straight  lines  so  as  to  make  the  interior  angles  on  the  same 
side  of  it  less  than  two  right  angles,  these  straight  lines  being 
continually  produced  will  at  length  meet  on  the  side  on  which 
the  angles  are  which  are  less  than  two  right  angles.'  This, 
however,  is  as  much  a  proposition  as  the  seventeenth  in  ihe 
First  Book,  of  which  it  is  the  converse,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
self-evident  truth.  Later  geometers— Wolfius,  Boscovich, 
Simpson,  &c — have  substituted  for  it  other  axioms ;  but  these 
also  are  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  are  more  fidy  called 
postulates.  Legendre  has  met  the  difficulty  by  establishing  the 
whole  theory  of  P.  upon  the  proposition  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In  Euclid 
this  proposition  depends  for  its  demonstration  upon  the  previous 
propositions  respecting  parallels ;  consequently  L^ndre  was 
compelled  to  prove  it  by  a  totally  different  method.  This  de* 
monstration  is  exceedingly  refined  and  subtle,  but  for  that  very 
reason  is  not  admissible  into  books  on  elementary  geometry. 

Parallel  Forces  are  forces  which  act  upon  a  body  m  direc- 
tions parallel  to  each.  Let  P  Q  be  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  th« 
points  A  B  of  a  bodv  respec- 
tively. It  is  requirea  to  find 
the  position  of  the  resultant 
force,  if  there  be  one.  A  and 
B  are  points  of  a  rigid  body  ; 
hence  we  may  apply  two  equal 
forces  (F)  acting  at  A  and  B 
in  opposite  directions  without 
affecting  the  system.  They 
simply  balance  each  other. 
Consequently,  we  may  com- 
pound these  with  P  and  Q,  and 
obtain  the  forces  A  K  and  B  L, 
which  may  be  r^arded  as  act- 
ing simultaneously  at  O,  their 
point  of  intersection.  Resolve 
lx)th  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 

forces  F,  and  along  OC,  which  is  parallel  to  P  and  Q.  The 
former  portions  evidently  balance ;  while  the  latter  must  be 
added  and  equal  the  sum  of  P  and  Q.  Further  from  the  con- 
sideration of  similar  triangles,  it  appears  that 

AB:CB  =  Q:P. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  two  points  of 
a  rigid  body  is  in  the  same  direction,  has  a  magnitude  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  two  original  ones,  and  acts  at  a  pomt  wh'ch 
divides  the  line  connecting  the  first  two  points  in  a  ratio  which 
is  inversely  as  the  corresponding  forces.  The  extension  of  il'f 
proposition  to  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  obvious.  If  ^ 
and  Q  had  been  m  opposite  directions,  the  combination  woalJ 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  couple,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  represent  it  by  a  single  resultant  force.  See  Couple 

Far'allel  Motion  is  the  name  given  to  conversion  of  circa': r 
motion  into  rectilinear  motion  by  means  of  link-work.  ^^^''' 
P.  M.  is  famili£Lr  to  all  from 
its  extensive  use  in  steam* 
engines;  but  it  is  only  an 
approximation  to  true  P.  M. 
It  consists  essentially  of 
three  links,  AB,  BC,  CD, 
of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  equal  and  have  their 
extremities  A  and  D  fixed. 
The  middle  point  P  of  the 
link  BC  describes  a  very 
near    approximation    to    a 

straight  line,  as  the  C  and  ^  .^ 

B  move  in  their  respective  circles.    True  P.  M.  can  be  efluM^-  | 
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only  by  the  use  of  a  more  complex  link-work.   The  simplest  form 
consists  of  no  less  than  five  links.     See  Peaucellier  Celu 

ParaUerofipram,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  quadrilateral  whose 
opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel.  Its  opposite  angles  are 
therefore  equal,  and  either  diagonal  bisects  it.  Particular  forms 
are  distinguished  further  by  peculiar  names,  such  as  the  square, 
the  rectangle,  and  the  rhombus. 

Parallelogram  of  Forces  is  the  name  frequently  applied 
to  the  geometrical  construction  by  which  the  resultant  of  two 
given  forces  is  obtained.  See  Composition  and  Resolution 
OF  Velocities  and  Forces. 

Parallel'opiped,  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  three  pairs  of 
parallel  planes.  Its  six  faces  are  parallelograms,  and  its  twelve 
edges  consist  of  three  sets  of  four  equal  and  parallel  straight 
lines.  Its  volume  is  equal  to  the  area  of  any  one  face  multi- 
plied by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  this  face  and  the 
opposite  and  parallel  one.  The  cube  is  a  particular  form  of  P. 
in  which  all  tne  edges  are  equal. 

Par^allels,  in  Geodesy,  is  the  name  given  to  the  circles  of 
latitude,  which  are  small  circles  drawn  on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator.    See  Latitude. 

In  military  language,  P.  are  the  trenches  formed  by  an  attack- 
ing army  parallel  to  the  attacked  work.  They  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  approaches  or  tigzag  trenches. 

Paral'ysiB  (Gr.  para^  'through,'  and  luo^  *l  loose')  is  a 
disease  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  loss  of  motor  power 
or  sensitivity  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  The  loss  of 
motor  power,  in  the  parts  affected,  is  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic, and  when  the  loss  is  incomplete  it  is  now  often  termed 
paresis  ;  but,  when  complete  or  nearly  so,  it  is  termed  P.  P. 
may  be  general  or  partial  according  as  the  whole  or  only  part 
of  Uie  body  is  affected.  When  limited  to  one  side  it  is  termed 
hemiplegia;  and,  when  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  paraplegia. 
When  a  small  portion  of  the  body  only  is  affected  it  is  called 
local  P, ;  and  if  the  nerve  specially  affected  is  known  it  is 
designated  accordingly,  thus,  facial  ^.,  P*  motor  ocnli,  &c.  P. 
may  be  due  to  certain  occupations,  and  hence  the  designations 
lead  P.f  mercurial  P,;  or  it  ma^  be  associated  with  certain 
symptoms  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  as  vfaslingP.^  and 
P,  agi/ans.  In  most  cases,  sensitivity  and  motor  power  are  simul- 
taneously lost  or  impaired.  When  motion  alone  is  lost  the 
affection  is  called  aktnesia^  and  when  there  is  a  loss  of  sensi- 
tivity only  it  is  termed  anaslMesia.  P.  is  a  symptom  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  purely  a  nervous  affection. 
In  most  cases  it  is  a  symptom  of  disease  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body  than  that  in  which  the  P.  exists,  as  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  or  in  the  nerves  proceeding  therefrom ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  a  purely  local  affection  depending  upon  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  various 
morbid  conditions  which  may  eive  rise  to  P.  are  described 
under  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (q.  v.) ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  P.  may  sometimes  result  from  mere  functionid 
aisorder  of  the  cerebrospinal  centres,  as  a  post-mottem  examina- 
tion frequently  fails  to  reveal  any  apparent  lesion. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  prominent  paralytic  affec- 
tions. Gefteral  y.  is  a  gradually  advancing  form  of  the  disease 
which  sooner  or  later  involves  nearly  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and 
is  invariably  associated  with  mental  derangement  The  mental 
and  physicsd  symptoms  are  generally  both  present  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease ;  but  the  latter  are  frequently  obscure 
except  to  the  specialist.  The  psychical  symptoms  are  generally 
aberrations  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  more  frequently  relate  to 
exaggerations  of  position,  power,  and  wealth.  The  physical 
symptoms  are  most  commonly  P.  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  leading 
to  aefective,  blurred  articulation;  and  of  the  facial  muscles, 
^vlng.the  fiice  a  blank,  stupid  look.  The  disease,  as  its  name 
indicates,  progresses  to  an  invariably  fatal  termination,  and 
death  occurs  from  difficult  deglutition  leading  to  choking  or 
from  exhaustion.     General  P»  is  an  incurable  disease. 

Hemiplegia  (q.  v.),  is  generally  called  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
is  most  commonly  due  to  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  left  side 
of  the  body  is  most  frequently  paralysed,  although  the  actual 
seat  of  the  lesion  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  brain,  the  phenomena  being  accounted  for  by  the 
decuMation  of  ^e  pyramids.    Hemipl^ia  may  be  permanent ; 
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but  when  otherwise  the  restoration  of  power  appears  first  in 
the  leg.  The  active  local  treatmemi  of  the  disease  is  recom- 
mended to  be  commenced  about  two  weeks  after  the  original 
seizure,  in  the  form  of  friction  over  the  paralysed  parts,  with 
flexion,  and  extension  of  the  joints.  Preparations  of  phospho- 
rus may  be  given  internally  and  strychnia  may  be  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  ;  but  the  most  reliable  remedy  is  electro-galvanism. 

Paraplegia  seldom  partakes  of  the>  character  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  has  usually  an  insidious  commencement,  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  being  weakness,  coldness  and  tingling  in 
the  feet  and  legs,  gradually  increasing  until  the  power  ofmotion 
is  gone.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  often  affected,  and  rest  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs.  P.  may  be 
caused  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  by  concussion  or  compression, 
congestion,  inflammation,  or  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
membranes. 

Pejlex  P,f  the  most  favourable  form  as  regards  cure,  may 
accompany  and  depend  upon  other  affections,  as  hysteria,  preg- 
nancy, worms,  or  urinary  diseases.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
depends  on  whether  the  P.  is  primary  or  secondary,  dependent 
on  congestion  or  diminished  nutrition.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ergot  m  rye  should  be  administered  internally,  and  belladonna 
applied  externally,  as  both  of  these  remedies  contract  the  vessels 
of  the  cord  and  its  membranes ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  strychnia 
combined  with  opium,  if  there  is  much  restlessness,  should  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  generons  diet 

Facial  P,,  sometimes  called  Belfs  P.,  is  an  affection  of  the 
portio  dura,  or  facial  portions  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  either 
at  its  origin  or  in  its  course,  or  as  the  result  of  pressure,  causing 
P.  of  motion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  nerve.  In  such  cases  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
very  peculiar,  one  side  of  the  face  being  natural  and  the  other 
having  a  blank  unmeaning  expression.  The  eye  of  the  side 
affected  cannot  be  closed,  tears  run  over  the  cheek,  the  mouth 
cannot  be  pursed  up  to  whistle^  nor  expanded  to  smile.  When 
Jbddl  P,  is  the  result  of  cold,  debility,  or  sjrphilis,  recovery  may 
be  effected  in  from  six  to  eight  weelu,  but  when  it  is  dependent 
on  cerebral  or  intercranial  lesions  the  prospect  of  cure  is  doubt- 
fuL  The  most  successful  mode  of  treaiment  consists  in  general 
hygienic  measures  and  tonic  remedies,  especially  strychnia,  and 
the  persistent  use  of  electrici^,  one  pole  of  the  induced  current 
being  placed  over  the  point  ot  exit  of  the  nerve;  while  the  other 
is  applied  in  succession  over  the  various  muscles  supplied  b^  it. 

Mercurial  P,  or  tremor  is  characterised  by  tremors  and  jerk- 
ings  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  commencing  in  the  arms  and  ex- 
tending to  the  legs,  tongue,  and  jaws.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
long  continued  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  Lead  P.  is 
peculiar  to  those  engaged  in  occupations  which  brin^  them  in 
contact  frequently  with  white  leaa,  the  symptoms  being  P.  of 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  and  wasting  of  the  ball  of 
the  thumbs  constitating  what  has  been  termed  '  Die  drop  wrist' 
In  such  cases,  the  treatment  consists  in  withdrawal  from  the 
cause  to  a  firesh,  pure  atmosphere,  and  giving  iodide  of  potassium. 
Electro-palva&ism  is  also  beneficial. 

Wasting  palsy,  or  progressive  museuktr  atrophy,  depends, 
apparently,  on  a  slow,  chronic  inflammation  in  the  aiUerior  tract 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  disease  is  charac- 
terised by  loss  of  strength  in  certain  mnsclet  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  followed  by  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  progressing  until  every  muscle  of  the  body 
may  be  involved,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  musdes  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  the  levator  palpebrae  snperioris.  The  prognosis  is  un- 
favourable^ and  the  treatment  consists  in  hy^emc  measures,  and 
the  steady  employment  of  the  continuoas  and  interrupted  cunents, 
with  tonics 

Infantile  spinal  P.  depends  upon  inflammatory  softening, 
leading  to  degeneration  and  atrophy  situated  in  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  symptoms  are 
fever,  convulsions,  and  pain  in  the  back.  Generally  one  limb 
only  is  affected,  or  the  P.  may  be  restricted  to  a  group  of 
muscles  or  embrace  the  four  limbs.  The  temperature  ot  the 
affected  limb  is  lower  than  that  of  the  others.  The  treatment  is 
local  and  generaL  The  induced  current  should  be  applied 
directly  to  the  skin  over  the  paralysed  muscles,  followed  by 
friction,  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Ergot  of  rye  is 
useful,  but  if  the  stage  of  atrophy  is  reached,  stzycmiia  must  be 
administered.    If  muscular  contractility  is  lost  to  the  induced 
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current,  the  cure  will  be  difficult  and  the  treatment  protracted ; 
and  if  the  primary  current  is  also  powerless,  a  cure  is  im* 
possible. 

Paramar^ibo,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  is  situated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Surinam,  lO  miles  from  its  mouth. 
P.  is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  is  of  rectangular  form,  measuring 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length  by  three-cjuarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  are  hned  with  orange, 
lemon,  and  tamarind  trees.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
painted  white  and  green,  and  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  very 
ordinary  description,  llie  chief  among  them  are  the  barracks, 
military  hospital,  governor's  residence,  and  the  churches.  Of 
the  last  there  are  eight,  the  leading  religious  denominations 
l)eing  the  Moravians  and  Roman  Catholics.  Three-fourths  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony  (see  statbtics  given  under  Guiana, 
Dutch)  pass  through  P.,  which  has  consequently  shared  largely 
in  the  depression  which  has  followed  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  1863.  The  principal  articles  of  the 
yearly  decreasing  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  The  climate  of  P.  is  very  humid,  the  mean  annual 
rainfall  being  about  loo  inches.  Nevertheless  the  town  is 
healthy  as  compared  with  the  capitals  of  British  and  French 
Guiana.     Pop.  (in  1871)  20,477. 

Faraxnatt'a  or  Farramatta  is  a  fine  fabric  used  for  ladies' 
dresses,  and  consists  of  a  cotton  warp  shot  with  merino-wooL 
llie  original  stuff  was  made  with  P.  wool,  hence  the  name. 

Param'eter,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  magnitude,  whose  value  is 
constant  for  any  one  given  function,  curve,  or  suriface.  If  the  P. 
is  made  to  vary,  other  members  of  the  same  system  or  class  are 
obtained.  Thus  in  the  parabola  ^^^/j:,  p  is  the  P.  As  long  as 
it  remains  constant  we  are  kept  to  the  same  curve  ;  but  when  it 
is  altered  in  value  we  pass  to  another  totally  distinct  curve, 
belonging;  however,  to  the  same  family. 

ParamOB'cium,  a  £uniliar  genus  of  lufusorian  (q.  ▼.)  animal- 
cules, popularly,  and  from  its  shape,  described  as  the  '  slipper- 
animalcule.'  It  is  a  typical  member  of  the  infusorian  group,  and 
is  found  in  stagnant  water  and  amidst  organic  infusions.  The 
cilia  fringing  the  body  can  be  well  seen  in  P.  /*.  bursaria  and 
P.  aurelia  are  familiar  species. 

Faran&,  a  province  in  Southern  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Matto  Grosso,  on  the  W.  by  Para- 
guay, on  the  S.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Santa 
Catharina  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  108, 557  sq.  miles, 
and  its  pop.  (1872)  126,722,  of  whom  10,560  were  slaves.  P. 
is  mountainous,  enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  and  is  well  suited 
to  cattle-rearing.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  great,  iron  and  coal 
being  plentiful,  and  diamonds,  mercury,  manganese,  antimony, 
and  rock-salt  being  also  found  within  its  borders.  It  is  drained 
by  the  river  Parand  (q.  v.)  and  numerous  tributaries  of  that 
stream  and  the  Uruguay.  The  capital  is  Curitibi,  and  the  only 
seaport  Paranagui,  a  place  of  3000  inhabiUnts  with  a  consider- 
able trade  in  mat^. 

Parang  (*  like  the  sea'),  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  rises  in 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  the  highest  range  in  Brazil,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  no  miles  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  after  flowing 
W.  and  S.  for  2400  miles,  unites  with  the  Uruguay  in  34"  S.  lat., 
58*  40^  W.  long.,  to  form  the  estuary  known  as  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  P.  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  its  navigation  is  broken  in  two  or  three  places  by  cata- 
racts, the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Guayrd,  in  24*  30'  S.  lat 
There  the  river,  suddenly  contracted  from  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  sixty-five  yards  in  width,  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rock  at  a  slope 
of  50",  with  a  vertical  fall  of  60  feet  For  the  last  900  miles  of  its 
course  the  banks  of  the  P.  are  level  and  the  current  more  mode- 
rate, but  the  water  is  muddy  throughout.  The  channel  attains 
a  great  width,  and  is  full  of  islands  covered  with  trees,  mostly 
wiUows,  haunted  by  numerous  jaguars.  It  is  now  regularly 
navigated  by  steamers  as  far  as  Ytapua,  in  27*  S.,  and  to  a 
smaller  degree  by  sailing  craft  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Corrientes,  Santa  F^,  and  Rosario. 

^   Par'apet  (l\sL  parapeito,  Uom  parare,  «to  guard,'  znd.  petto, 
the  breast,'  Lat,  pectus) ^  a  low  wall  originally  used  only  to 
protect  the  ramparts  of  fortifications,  but  afterwards  employed 
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on  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings.  The  P.  of  a  fortification 
may  be  either  plain  or  with  Battlements  (q.  v.),  and  is  €nM|aently 
pierced  with  'oillets,'  or  apertures  for  the  disdiarge  of  missiles. 
In  Norman  churches  and  houses  the  P.  is  usaally  plain.  This 
is  also  generally  the  case  in  Early  English,  though  rich  buildings 
are  sometimes  panelled  or  pierced  wiu  trefoils  and  other  fibres, 
while  in  the  Perpendicular  style  this  panelhng  and  piercmg  is 
very  conunon.    For  P.  in  fortification  see  Breastwork. 

Paraphernalia  (Gr.  para,  'beside,'  uid pJkemc,  'what  is 
br<mght  by  a  wife ; '  hence  '  a  dowry '),  a  wora  introduced  into 
English  from  the  Roman  l^al  phrase  paraphernalia  hona^  the 
goods  which  a  wife  brought  to  her  husband  over  and  above 
her  dowry,  is  used  in  English  law  to  denote  those  articles  of 
dress  and  ornament  which  are  personally  used  by  a  married 
woman.  Where  a  marriage  settlement  has  not  been  made,  the 
wife's  P.  are  exempted  from  the  general  law  that  her  property 
falls  unconditionally  to  her  husband.  If  they  were  the  gift  of 
the  husband  he  may  sell  them,  or  they  may  be  seized  by  his 
creditors,  except  that  part  of  them  which  is  necessary  apjuirel 
When  the  P.  have  been  the  gift  of  some  other  person,  whether 
before  or  after  marriage,  they  cannot  be  taken  possession  of  by 
either  the  husband  or  his  creditors.  Under  the  law  of  Scotland 
this  latter  privilege  attaches  to  the  wife's  P.  however  acquired, 
and  the  term  is  aliso  extended  to  embrace  articles  of  household 
furniture. 

Par'ai>hra86  (Gr.  from  para,  'beside,'  and  phrasdn,  'to 
say')  is  a  saying  of  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  When 
used  in  connection  with  rendering  one  language  into  another, 
it  means  a  translation  which  is  not  literal  but  sOghtly  expanded 
so  as  to  elucidate  the  meaning.  In  Scotland  by  ITu  Paraphrasu 
is  understood  metrical  versions  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  are  used  along  with  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Paraple'gia.    See  Paralysis. 

Par'asite  (Gr.  para,  <  beside,'  and  sitm,  '  to  feed '),  literally 
one  who  eats  at  another's  table,  f>.,  at  his  expense.  Tht  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  needy  table-friend  of  a  wealthv  penoo, 
who  is  content  to  pay  for  his  subsistence  on  ^e  latter  sooaoty 
by  cringing  subservience  and  flattery. 

Parasitic  Animal «,  the  term  applied  to  those  animals  which 
depend  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  other  animals  for  food,  or 
lodgment,  or  for  both.  Some  parasites  are  mere  'lodgers,'  so 
to  speak,  and  live  within  or  upon  other  animals  ;  whence  they 
are  called  Ectoparasites — t.^,,  fleas,  lice,  bird  lice,  &c— which 
infest  the  skin  and  outer  tissues  of  their  hosts.  Parasites,  in 
zoological  language,  commensals  or  '  messmates,'  are  represented 
by  those  fishes  which  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  large  tropical 
sea-anemones,  in  and  out  of  whose  bodies  they  swim  freely. 
True  parasitism,  however,  is  when  the  parasite  becomes  depen- 
dent not  merely  for  lodgment,  but  also  for  food,  on  its  host 
Examples  of  this  state  of  things  are  furnished  by  the  Tape- 
worm ((|.  v.),  Fluke  (q.  ▼.),  Trichinae  (q.  ▼.),  &c  Parasitism  is 
an  acquired  condition.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fret  that 
most  parasites  exhibit  tendencies  to  live  a  free  and  independent 
existence  during  their  young  state. 

Parasitic  Diseases  are  so  called  firom  the  fact  that  a  great 
variety  of  diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  animals  or  of 
plants  which  live  within  or  upon  some  tissue,  organ,  or  soriue 
of  the  body  of  man,  or  on  other  animals  or  plants;  F.  D.  are 
classed  under  local  diseases,  and  their  subdivisions  are  Ent^soa 
(Gr.  epttos,  'within,'  and  toon,  'an  animal'),  Ectoaoa  (Gr.  ektcs, 
' outside,'  and  %don,  ' an  animal '),  Entopkyte  (Gr,  entos,  'with- 
in,' and  phytos,  'a  plant'),  and  Epiphyta  (Gr.  epi^  'upon,'  and 
phytos,  'a  plant'). 

Under  tne  subdivision  Entozoa,  there  are  three  classes—L  | 
Calelmitttha,  or  hollow  worms ;  that  is,  worms  with  an  abdo- 
minal cavity.  2.  Sterelmtntha,  or  solid  worms.  3.  Acciden/ai 
parasites ;  that  is,  internal  parasites  having  the  habits,  but  not 
referable  to  the  class,  of  entozoa.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  1 
numerous  varieties,  defined  by  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  as  ibe 
intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  blood,  muscles,  skin,  eye^  kc  t 

Under  the  subdivision  Ectozoa  there  are  the  following  varieties : 
—(I.)  PAtAirius  inguinalis,  the  crab-louse.  (2.)  /WiiWw 
capitis,  the  head-louse.  (3. )  Pediculus  palpebrarwn.  (4-)  Pf^' 
cuius  vestitnenti,  the  body-louse.     (5.)  PetUeuhu  iaiaceMtmm, 
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(6.)  SarcopUs  sca^iti,  the  itch  insect  (7.)  Demodtx  foUUulorum, 
(8.)  PtUtx  pmetmm,  the  chigoe,  whoie  habitat  is  the  skin  and 
c^IIqlur  tissuet 

The  snbdiTistons  Entophyta  and  Epiphyta  inclade  the  follow^ 
ing  Tarieties :— (i.)  LepMhrix  buuatis^  or  alga  of  the  month. 
(2.)  OUutm  aldicam,  or  thnish  fongos ;  habitat,  month  in  cases 
of  thrush,  and  certain  mncoos  cntaneons  snr&ces.  (3.)  Sarama 
ventrioiU;  habitat,  the  stomach.  (4.)  Tonda  etrevisut^  or  the 
yeast-plant ;  habitat,  the  stomach,  bladder,  &c.  (5.)  Chionyphe 
CarUri,  a  cotton  fungus  occurring  in  the  disease  called  myce* 
toma ;  habitat,  deep  tissues,  and  Dones  of  the  hands  and  feet 
(6.)  Achorim  Schonieinu;  habitat,  Hnta  favosa.  (7.)  J^emia 
favi;  habitat,  Uiua  favosa.  (8.)  Achonass  Lebertu;  habitat, 
titua  tmtttrans,  (9.)  Microsporon  Audouim;  habiut,  iitua  dt' 
catvans.  (la)  Trickophytm  sforuMda;  habitat,  tima  pokmca. 
(II.)  Microsporon  furfitr;  habitat,  tinea  vertkolor.  (la.) 
Microsporon  meniagrepfytes ;  habitat,  foUides  of  the  hair  in 
mosts  or  mentagra.  The  above,  with  some  abridgment  in 
the  first  of  the  four  subdivisions,  is  the  list  of  P.  D.  drawn  up 
b^  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Rcrfal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1869.  The  li^  they  say,  might  be  extended  by  the 
addition  of  Tarious  parasitic  vegetations  which  have  beoi  re- 
ported under  thej  names  of  algse,  fungi,  mycoderms»  leptomiti, 
ftc.,  but  the  characters  or  the  existence  ot  which  are  still  the 
subject  of  in<}uix7.  Since  1869,  however,  the  field  of  inquiry 
has  greatly  widened,  and  several  diseases  of  a  widely  different 
nature  from  those  mentioned  fall  to  be  dassed  under  P.  D.  The 
Germ  Theory  of  Disease  (q.  v.),  although  still  subjudke^  claims 
to  bring  the  specific  fevers  within  the  catalogue  of  P.  D.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  everv  animal  and  plant  has  its  peculiar 
parasit^  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  P.  D.  may  be 
transmitted  by  contagion  from  the  inferior  animals,  and  from 
plants  to  man.  As  a  general  rule^  the  ectosoa  and  the  epiphyta 
do  not  attack  those  who  are  scrupulously  clean ;  while  the  entozoa 
and  the  entophyta  do  not  find  a  favourable  nidus  in  those  whose 
general  health  is  otherwise  good.  The  principal  P.  D.  are  de- 
scribed under  their  several  names,  as  Taps- worm,  Trichina, 
Itch,  ftc. 

Panudiio  FlanU  we  here  limit  to  those  plants  that  live 
upon  other  growing  plants,  termed  their  host  or  btartr^  drawing 
nutrient  substances  from  Uie  tissues  of  the  same.  (For  those 
that  live  upon  animal  organisms  see  Entophytrs,  and  for  such 
as  make  a  resting-place  merely  of  other  plants,  without  pene- 
trating their  tissues  and  feeding  on  their  jmces,  see  Epiphytss.) 
Even  in  the  P.  P.  thus  limited  there  is  much  diversity,  the 
highly  organised  being  represented  by  the  mistletoe  and  broom- 
rape,  whose  roots  enter  and  prey  upon  nutritive  matter  already 
to  a  certain  extent  assimilated ;  and  the  lower,  by  fungi  in 
which  the  membmne  of  the  cells  of  the  host  is  pierced  by  the 
cells  of  the  parasite,  that  the  latter  may  live  in  and  on  mem. 
The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  P.  P.  are  the 
causes  or  onlv  the  accompaniments  of  disease,  and  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  the  disease  is  contsgious,  and  that  healthy 
plants  become  victims  to  a  particular  cusease  when  the  spores 
of  that  special  fungus  that  always  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
said  disMse  are  sown  upon  them.  Phanerogamic  parasites  are 
in  general  less  injurious  tnan  Cryptogamic.  P.  P.  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — ^viz.,  those  that  have  scales  in  place  of  leaves, 
and  draw  subsistence  entirely  from  their  bearer ;  and  those  that 
have  leaves  in  which  sap  is  elaborated  under  the  influence  of  air 
and  light  Orobanchaoeae  and  Dodder  (q.  v.)  are  examplei  of 
the  first,  and  Mistletoe  (q.  v.)  is  a  familiar  representative  of  the 
last  See  also  Rafflbsia.  The  term  saprophytes  is  applied  to 
such  plants  as  appear  to  absorb  their  food-materud  from  decaying 
organic  substances.    See  MoNOTROPACEiB. 

Pazasn&th  (so  called  after  the  Jain  demi-god  or  apostie,  Parss- 
natha),  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the  district  of  Hazaribagh,  Bengal, 
British  India,  about  170  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  crowned 
by  four  glistening  white  Tain  temples,  which  are  maintained 
by  the  merchants  of  Murshedabad,  and  annually  frequented  by 
1(^000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  During  the  years 
1862-67  the  spot  was  tried  as  a  sanitarium  for  European  troops, 
but  has  been  rejected.  On  the  slope  is  a  tea  garden,  opened 
in  1877,  <^d  covering  14  square  miles.  See  JAINS.  Dr. 
Hookers  Himalayan  Journals  (Lond.  1854). 

Par'aaol  (Fr.  parasol^  Ital.  parasoU^  from  farart,  'to  ward 
ofl^'  and  sole, '  the  sun '),  a  small  umbrella  earned  by  ladies  as  a 


shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  Sunshades  of  Uifga  dimensions  than 
those  of  the  present  time  are  of  great  antiqmty.  The  primitive 
dviUsed  nations  of  the  East  regarded  the  P.  as  an  emblem  of 
royalty  or  high  nobility,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Umbrella  (q.  v.) 
is  now  used  as  a  canopy  of  state  among  certain  barbarous  races. 
The  P.  was  esteemed  an  article  of  luxury  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  lady  dways  having  a  female  slave  in  attendance  carry- 
ing the  shade.  Coryat,  the  English  traveller,  mentions  the  use 
of  the  P.  in  Italy  eariy  in  the  17th  c,  and  probably  it  soon 
thereafter  extended  to  France  and  England.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  P.  owes  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  the  Aryan  nations  carry- 
ing boughs  at  festivals;  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  afibrds  an 
example  of  a  similar  Jewish  custom.  The  s3rmbolism  of  these 
shady  boughs  is  obscure^  but  probablv  they  had  some  connection 
with  a  sun-myth,  and  may  have  typified  tne  death  of  the  sun  in 
the  shades  of  night 
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('  Rama  with  the  axe ')  is  the  sixth  incarnation 
or  avatar  of  Vishnu,  described  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana.  In 
this  character  Vishnu  undertook  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Kshatriva  or  warrior  caste^  who  were  arrogating  dominion  over 
thel^vhmins. 

Pttz^ati,  or  Pttz^aty,  a  thriving  seap«rt  of  Brazil,  situated  on 
the  Bay  of  Angra,  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Pop.  io,ooa 

Farl>uckle  is  a  mode  of  drawinjr  up  or  lowering  down  an 
inclined  or  vertical  plane  any  cylindrical  bodv,  such  as  a  barrel, 
cask,  or  gun,  1^  means  of  a  rope.  The  middle  of  the  rope  is 
passed  round  a  post  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  and  its  ends,  after 
passing  round  the  object,  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  two  men, 
who  hoist  or  lower  equally. 

Farbutti  (Pirvatia '  mountain-bom '),  a  popular  name  in 
India  for  the  goddess  Kali  (q.  v.)  or  Durgah,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Par'OflB,  the  Latin  Fates,  answering  to  the  Greek  Moiroe  and 
the  Nomir  of  Northern  Mythology  (q.  v.).  The  Moirse  (akin  to 
meros^  'a  part  *)  are  only  once  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plural 
(//.  xxiv.  49),  but  in  Hesiod  we  find  the  three  daughters  of 
Night— Ootho  the  spinner,  Lachesis  the  apportioner,and  Atropos 
the  inevitable.  Similarly  the  P.  {cf.  pars,  <  a  part ')  first  became 
plural  in  the  Augustan  poets,  who  borrowed  their  conceptions  of 
them  from  the  Greeks,  and  represented  them  as  aged  crones. 
In  art,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fates  are  usually  portrayed  as 
crave  maidens,  Clotho  bearing  a  spindle,  Lachesu  a  staff  point- 
ing to  a  horoscope^  and  Atropos  a  pair  of  scales. 

Paz^oaners,  in  English  law,  are  persons  holding  land  jointly, 
and  who  may  be  compelled  to  make  division.  See  Cofarcen- 
B&Y,  and  articles  there  referred  to. 

Par'ohini,  a  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Elde,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Schwerin,  has  active 
industries  in  leatheri  soap,  tobacco,  brandy,  &c  Pop.  (1875) 
8264. 

Paroh'm«nt  (Fr.  parehemin,  originally  partamin;  Prov. 
pergamen,  from  LmL  pergamena,  found  in  St  Jerome,  otperga- 
tnina,  in  Isidore  of  Seville),  the  name  given  to  the  skin  of  certain 
inifii^U  specially  prepared  for  writing  upon,  and  for  other  uses. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Pergamos,  the  invention  of  the  mate- 
rial having  been  ascribed  to  Eumenes  IL,  King  of  Pergamos,  at 
a  time  when  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  was  prohibited 
by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Herodotus,  however,  mentions  that 
skins  were  in  nis  time  in  common  use  for  writing  upon,  and 
that  the  lonians  called  books  diphtheria,  firom  their  being  written 
on  skins ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  invention  was 
only  improved  at  Pergamos.  Ordinary  P.  is  made  from  sheep 
skins ;  vellum,  which  is  a  fine  variety  of  P.,  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  or  slink  lambs,  and  also  from  split 
sheep  skins.  The  skins,  after  being  unhaired  and  dressed  as  for 
tanmng,  are  stietdied  tightlv  in  a  wooden  frame  called  a  '  herse,' 
and  carefully  gone  over  with  a  fleshing  tool  to  remove  all  fleshy 
and  fatty  matter.  Afterwards^  the  whole  surface  is  sifted  over 
with  fine  lime,  and  carefully  rubbed  with  pumice  stone ;  it  is 
then  permitted  to  dry  in  the  air,  but  still  stretched  in  the  herse. 
Drum  heads  are  made  of  P.  from  calves  skins,  those  of  kettle- 
drums being  of  asses  skin.    Shagreen  (q.  v.)  is  a  variety  of  P. 
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Parchment,  Vegetable,  is  a  modified  form  of  paper  pro- 
duced by  treating  unsized  paper,  such  as  ordinary  blotting-paper, 
with  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  dilated  with  one-half  its  bulk  of 
water.  The  paper  is  simply  dipf)ed  into  the  acid,  being  left  in 
it  not  more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  clean  water,  and  passed  through  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  the  acid.  The 
paper  is  found,  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  to  have  undergone  a  very 
remarkable  change ;  from  being  soft,  bibulous,  and  easily  torn, 
it  is  now  firm  and  compact,  with  all  the  appearance  and  strength 
of  good  P.  Like  P.,  also,  it  softens  and  swells  up  in  water,  but 
it  does  not  become  elastic  and  extensible.  It  may  be  used  for 
most  of  the  purposes  to  which  common  P.  Is  applied,  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  covering  jars  of  preserves,  and  for  tying 
over  the  stoppers  of  bottles,  &c. 

Par'don.  The  power  of  P.  is  invested  in  the  sovereign,  and 
may  be  granted  for  all  offences  against  the  crown  and  the  public. 
But  the  sovereign  cannot  grant  P.  for  civil  injuries.  Neither  can 
a  P.  from  the  crown  avail  against  a  parliamentary  impeachment 
A  P.  must  be  either  under  the  Great  Seal  (q.  v.)  or  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  Sign  Manual  (q.  v.),  countersigned  by  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  P.  does  not  deprive  an  injured  person  of  his 
right  of  indemnification. 

Par^,  Ambroise,  a  great  French  surgeon  and  the  founder 
of  modem  surgery,  was  bom  at  Laval,  in  department  Mayenne, 
in  15 1 7.  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  and  surgeon  in  his 
native  place  ;  but  his  strong  bias  towards  surgery  and  anatomy 
resulted  in  his  leaving  his  master  and  going  to  Paris.  Here  he 
gained  the  good  favour  of  Professor  Goupil  in  the  G^llege  de 
France ;  and  in  1536  he  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Italy  as 
master  barber- surgeon.  His  skilful  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
secured  his  reputation ;  and  on  his  retum  to  Paris  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  the  Royal  College  of  Chimrgery.  In  1552 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henri  II.  He  held  the  same  re- 
sponsible post  under  Fran9ois  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III. 
1  hough  a  Protestant,  he  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
through  the  care  of  King  Charles,  who  locked  him  into  his  own 
chamber.  His  works,  published  at  intervals  from  1545  to  1585, 
are  all  written  in  Frencn,  and  roused  much  bitter  feeling  among 
his  contemporaries,  who  deemed  the  science  of  medicine  dis- 
honoured by  being  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  himself 
treated  these  and  other  invidious  attacks  as  they  deserved — with 
silent  contempt ;  and  his  usefulness  ceased  only  with  his  life. 
He  died  at  Paris,  December  22,  1590.  In  1840  a  bronze  statue, 
by  the  sculptor  David  (d'Angers),  was  erected  to  him  in  Laval. 
The  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biography  prefuced, 
is  that  by  Malgaigne  (3  vols.  Paris,  1840). 

Paregor'ic  Elix'ir  is  the  popular  designation  of  tinc' 
tura  camphora  comfosita.  It  contains  opium,  benzoic  acid, 
camphor,  oil  of  anise,  and  proof  spirit,  there  being  in  each 
drachm  one-quarter  grain  of  powder  of  opium.  P.  E.  is  given 
to  allay  spasmodic  cough  in  bronchitis  and  phthisis,  the  dose 
being  from  15  to  60  minims.  Scotch  P.,  or  iinctura  opii  am- 
moniaia^  is  composed  of  opium,  saffron,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of 
anise,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  rectified  spirit^  the  pro- 
portion of  opium  being  i  in  96  minims.  The  dose  of  Scotch  P. 
is  from  ^  to  I  drachm. 

Parei'ra-Bra'va.  See  Cissampelos.  The  legitimate  P.-B., 
however,  is  the  root  of  a  Brazilian  plant  called  Chrondodendron 
(omentosum^  and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Cissam- 
pelos is  now  an  established  fact. 

Paren'chyma.    See  Cellular  Tissue. 

Pa'rent  and  Child.  By  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  the  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  and  grandmother  of  poor  children,  incapacitated 
from  working,  are  bound  to  provide  them  with  necessaries  at 
the  rate  of  20s.  per  month.  The  father  alone  has  legal  power 
over  his  children,  and  this  he  may  exercise  till  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
his  children,  and  if  they  are  taken  from  his  custody  the 
courts  will  grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  restore  them ; 
and  will  entertain  actions  of  trespass  brought  by  him  against 
any  party  taking  them  away.  He  has  a  right  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  children,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  under 
Age  (a.  v.),  he  may  correct  them  in  a  reasonable  manner;  and 
his  authority  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  a  schoolmaster  or 
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tutor,  who  must,  however,  act  temperately  and  not  m  anger. 
By  an  Act  of  1873  ^^^  Chancery  division  may,  on  petition,  onier 
that  a  mother  shail  have  access  to  her  infant,  or  the  court  may 
order  that  the  infant  be  delivered  to  the  mother,  and  that  it 
remain  in  her  custody  until  it  attain  a  certain  age,  not  exceeding 
sixteen.  A  clause  in  a  deed  of  separation  between  a  fiiuher  and 
a  mother,  providing  that  the  father  shall  give  up  the  control  of 
an  infant  to  the  mother,  will  not  invaUdate  the  deed ;  bat  the 
court  will  not  enforce  the  clause  unless  it  consider  that  to  do  so 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  infanL  Any  parent  wilfully  neglect- 
ing to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  lodging,  or  medical  aid 
for  his  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  injury  of  its 
health,  is  liable,  under  31  and  32  Vict  c.  122,  to  fine  and  impn- 
sonment  The  liability  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his  or  her  child 
is  limited  to  such  maintenance  as  health  and  decency  require, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  In  England,  a 
parent  may  by  will  deprive  his  child  of  any  share  in  the  parent's 
estate,  real  or  personal,  after  hb  death.  In  Scotland  this  cannot 
be  done  as  regards  morvabU'\YM!g,  p)ersonal)  estate.  See  Legi- 
TIM.  As  regards  heriiabU  (real)  estate,  sec  DEATHBED,  Law 
OF ;  Patria  Potestas.  Other  important  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tions  between  P.  and  C.  are  noticed  under  Children,  Legal 
Capacity  of,  and  articles  there  referred  to;  also  under 
Bastardy  and  Legitimation. 

Paren'thesiB  (Gr.  para^  'alongside  of,'  and  titkemi^  *  I  place*), 
an  explanatory  or  supplementary  clause  interpolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  which  is  grammatically  complete  without  it. 
It  is  usually  enclosed  in  curved  lines  (    ),  but  sometimes  in  dashes. 

Pa'xiab,  properly  paraiyan^  from  Paria^  the  Tamul  name  for 
the  village  drum,  the  beating  of  which  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  class  so  called  in  S.  India.  They  are  persons  of  no  caste, 
or  outcasts,  who  perform  the  meanest  of  offices.  In  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  they  have  been  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1 87 1  to  number  4,760,000  souls,  on  5  per  cent  of  the  total  popa- 
lation,  besides  those  who  have  adopted  Christianity.  They  are 
only  allowed  to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  villages,  and  are  the 
objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  all  classes  above  them.  The 
pariahs  are  a  laborious,  frugal,  pleasure-loving  people,  and  omni- 
vorous in  diet  Notwithstanding  their  common  classification  as 
outcasts  they  were  entered  in  the  census  returns  under  200  dif- 
ferent subdivisions.  Europeans  have  also  applied  the  term  to 
the  P.  dogs,  the  ownerless  scavengers  of  tlie  East 

Pa'ricua  Ohronide.    See  Arundel  Marble. 

Par'idao  and  Par'us.    See  Tit. 

Pa'ring  and  Bur'ning  is  a  process  locally  employed  in 
agriculture  with  the  view  of  freeing  the  land  from  injarioas 
weeds  and  from  noxious  insects  and  their  larvae.  The  process 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  burning 
as  applied  to  stiff  clay  lands  with  the  view  of  improving  their 
mechanical  condition.  P.  and  B.  is  practised  on  old  pasture  and 
fodder  lands,  and  sometimes  after  com  crops.  The  umd  isgone 
over  with  a  '  paring '  plough,  which  possesses  a  broad  or  paring 
share.  It  malces  a  broad  riiallow  furrow,  the  portions  sliced  out 
of  which  are  turned  over  on  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  alternate  flat  shallow  depressions  and  elevations  are 
secured.  This  process  is  termed  *  raftering.'  The  remainder  of 
the  operations  are  thus  described  by  a  Cotswold  farmer,  in  which 
neighbourhood  the  practice  is  general : — '  After  sufficient  har- 
rowing and  rollinp^  to  reduce  the  crops  to  a  moderate  sixe,  the 
light  weedy  part  is  raked  together  into  small  heaps  at  proper 
distances,  the  loose  surface  clod  and  fine  earth  is  then  pushed 
with  the  back  of  the  rake  in  a  ring  round  the  bottom  of  esdi 
heap,  which  is  then  lighted  with  a  wisp  of  straw  before  placed 
in  the  heap.  After  a  little  time  all  the  cloddy  ring  of  earth  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  fire  with  an  iron  shovel  and  made  firm, 
which  stifles  the  fire  and  diffuses  the  heat  through  the  whole 
mass.  The  ashes  are  subsequently  evenly  spread  and  ploughed 
up.' 

Par'is  is  a  small  genus  belonging  to  the  tribe  TrUlidat  of  the 
natural  order  Liliaciie,  It  is  weU  represented  by  P,  qucdrifolia^ 
found  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  occurring  as  a  local  woodland 
plant  in  Britam.  This  species  has  a  white  creeping  rootstock,  a 
round  stem  under  a  foot  nigh,  bearing  (usually)  four  leaves,  and 
surmounted  by  a  solitary  flower  with  green  accuminate  sepals 
and  yellow  petals,  succeeded  by  a  black  berry-like  fruit  The 
rootstock  is  purgative.    The  common  name  is  Herb  Paris^  from 
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its  old  Latin  name  of  Z^&t  J^trit,  '  herb  of  a  pair,'  in  alltwon 
to  its  quatemate  leaf  arrangement,  though  they  really  vary  from 
three  to  eight 

Paris,  the  metropolis  of  Fiance,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  about  I  lo  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  lat.  48*  $0'  N.  and  long.  2"  20'  £.  With  only  about 
half  the  inhabitants  of  London  (Register  General's  District),  it 
ranks  conspicuously  as  the  next  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of 
Europe.  As  the  centre  of  national  interests,  it  exerts  an  influence 
oyer  France  that  is  almost  absolute.  Long  the  focus  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  it  still  stands  alone  among  the  cities  of  the 
world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  architectural  monuments,  the 
wealth  of  its  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  collections,  and  the 
elegance  and  gaiety  of  its  fashionable  circles.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable from  a  military  point  of  view,  defended  as  it  is  by  the 
most  extensive  system  of  fortifications  in  existence.  The  greater 
part  of  the  city  occupies  a  hollow  or  level  site,  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  in  the  N.  rise  the  elevations  of  Montmartre  and 
Belleville  to  a  height  of  some  320  feet  The  Seine  divides  the 
city  into  two  uneoual  parts,  the  larger  lying  on  the  N.  side. 
The  lie-de'la^CiU,  m  the  Seine,  is  the  oldest  part,  and  around  it 
the  city  extends  in  three  great  belts,  marked  by  the  inner  and 
outer  boulevards  (from  Ger.  bolhuerk^  Eng.  buhvarl^^  and  by 
tlie  present  bastioned  wall,  beyond  which  the  vicinity  presents 
a  rich,  populous  aspect,  with  its  elegant  villas  and  beautiful 
gardens.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  city  is  7^  miles,  the 
shortest  5}  miles.  The  entire  area  is  35  sq.  miles.  Among 
the  well-known  parts  of  P.  are  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  with 
its  Legitimist  aristocracy ;  the  Faubourg  St  Honor^  the  resi- 
dence of  the  diplomat  and  financier;  the  Quartier  Latin,  the 
students'  rookery ;  and  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  home  of 
the  artisan.  A  peculiarity  of  the  street  architecture  of  P.  is  the 
number  of  dwelfmg-houses  six  or  seven  stories  high  and  of  un- 
usual size,  inhabited  by  many  different  families,  imd  under  the 
care  of  a  toncierge  or  hall-porter.  The  enormous  number  of 
caf(^  in  P.  sufficiently  indicates  the  great  extent  to  which  out^ 
door  life  prevails. 

Bridges^  Streets^  &c. — Characteristic  of  P.  are  the  magnificent 
embankments  and  bridges  of  the  Seine.  The  Quais  des  Augus- 
tins  and  De  la  Megisserie  are  as  old  as  the  14th  &,  but  the 
embankments  to  the  extent  of  some  12  miles  were  constructed 
under  the  first  and  third  Napoleon.  The  oldest  of  the  bridges,  of 
which  there  are  23,  is  Pont  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  isoa  The 
Pont  Neuf,  begun  in  1 578  and  completed  in  1604  by  Henri  IV., 
is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  that  moiuurch,  and  spans 
the  river  by  12  arches  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Ile>de-la-Cit^  The 
huidsome  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  built  in  1787-90,  is  160  yards 
long.  The  finest  and  most  important  streets  of  P.  are  the 
Boulevards,  spacious  macadxunised  thoroughfares,  with  broad 
asphalted  pavements,  adorned  with  trees,  and  containing  seats, 
KiosqueSy  or  news-stalls,  and  Vespasunna^  or  pillars  covered  with 
advertisements.  'Les  Grands  Boulevards,^  3}  miles  long, 
extend  between  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Madeleine, 
and  are  lined  by  continuous  rows  of  brilliant  shops,  cafes,  and 
restaurants,  graduating  from  the  luxurious  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
in  Uie  W.  to  Uie  humbler  Boulevards  St.  Denis  and  Beaumar- 
chais  in  the  £.  Other  beautiful  streets  are  the  Rue  Rivoli,  famed 
for  its  splendid  arcades,  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
Avenue  de  Vincennes,  the  beautiful  Avenue  des  Champs  £lys^ 
(i  mile  long),  and  the  Rue  St  Honor^. 

Public  Souares,  CardmSy  and  Monuments. — ^The  most  famous 
square  in  P.  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  390  by  235  yards, 
between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Here,  on  the  2 1st  of  lanusury  1793,  was  erected  tne  terrible 
guillotine,  among  the  2S00  victims  of  which  were  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  Philippe  Egalit^,  Danton,  and  Robespierre. 
The  famous  Ob^lisque  de  Luxor,  a  present  from  Mehemet  Ali 
to  Louis  Philippe,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Diillotine  in 
1836.  It  is  a  syenite  monolith,  73  feet  high,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics in  praise  of  Sesostris.  On  either  side  of  the  obelisk 
are  two  beautiful  fountains  with  basins  53  feet  in  diameter.  The 
square  is  further  ornamented  by  eight  statues,  representing  the 
largest  cities  of  France.  The  Janlin  des  Tuileries  (780  yards 
by  347)  contains  fine  old  trees^  and  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze.  The  Place  du  Carrousal,  be- 
tween the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  is  celebrated  for  its  Arc  de 
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Triomphe,  47  feet  high  by  63  broad,  erected  by  Napoleon  L  in 
1806.  On  tne  Place  Venddme,  octagonal  in  shape,  stands  the 
famous  Coloime  Venddme,  erected,  on  the  model  of  Trajan's 
column  at  Rome,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806-10.  It  is  144  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  spiral  reliefs  representing  scenes  from 
the  campaign  of  1805.  On  the  15th  May  187 1  the  column,  as 
'  a  monument  of  tyranny,'  was  pulled  down  by  the  Communists, 
but  it  was  re-erected  in  1875.  llie  spacious  Place  de  Bastille, 
where  stood  the  celebrated  state  prison  destroyed  by  the  people 
14th  July  1789,  IS  the  site  of  a  bronze  Colonne  de  Juillet,  164 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty.  In  the  Place  du 
Cbitelet  is  the  Fontaine  de  la  Victoire,  with  its  four  allegorical 
figures,  and  the  Colonne  de  Palmier,  inscribed  with  the  victories 
of  Napoleon,  and  supporting  a  Victory  by  Bosia  The  Porte 
St  Martin  and  Porte  St  Denis,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  bear 
bas-reliefs  of  his  victories  in  the  Netherlands.  To  the  W.  of  the 
Champs  Elys^  is  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  the  largest  existing 
triumphal  arch,  160  feet  high  by  146  broad,  begun  by  Na- 
poleon I.  in  t8o6,  and  finished,  alter  the  design  of  Chalgrin,  in 
1836,  at.  a  cost  of  over  ;f  400,00a  Rich  in  reliefs  of  Napoleonic 
victories  by  Rude,  Lemaire,  Cortot,  Seurre,  Marochetti,  &c.,  it 
was  considerably  injured  during  the  German  bombardment  of 
the  city,  but  has  been  completely  restored  since  1875.  From 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile  radiate  twelve  of  the  finest  avenues  and 
boulevards  of  P.,  and  from  the  top  of  the  arch  is  obtained  pro- 
bably the  grandest  view  of  the  city.  The  Champs  Elvs^es,  a 
beautiful  wooded  park,  intersected  by  avenues,  was  laid  out  in 
16 1 6  by  Maria  de'  Medici,  under  the  name  of  Cours  de  la  Reine. 
Its  principal  avenue,  leading  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  the  Rotten  Row  of  P.,  and  is  lined 
almost  throughout  by  places  of  amusement  The  adjoining 
Palais  de  I'Elysto,  built  in  17 1 8,  has  been  inhabited  successively 
by  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  Napoleon  I.  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Duchesse  de  Beny,  Napoleon  IIL,  and  the  President 
of  the  present  Republic  The  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice  leads 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne  (see 
Boulogne).  In  the  N.  part  of  the  Bois  is  the  Jardin  de  Accli- 
matation,  with  an  area  of  50  acres.  On  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  military  esplanade,  affording 
ground  for  the  manoeuvres  of  30fOOO  men.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  F6te  de  la  F^^ration  of  14th  July  1790^  and  of  the  Expo- 
sition Universelle  of  1867,  and  here  is  situated  the  Exposition 
to  be  opened  in  May  1878.  Other  places  of  recreation  are  the 
Pare  de  Montceaux,  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royale  and  of  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg. 

Churches, — The  city  has  65  parish  churches,  and  numerous 
chapels,  the  most  celebrated  religious  edifice  beiiig  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Cit^.  A  noble 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  richly  storied  with  rich,  fan- 
tastic sculpture,  it  dates  from  between  the  I2th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, and  is  139  yards  long  by  52  broad,  and  no  feet  high, 
with  towers  rising  to  220  feet  The  main  vault  rests  on  131 
columns,  and  the  Ufade  is  singularly  beautiful,  with  its  ornate, 
deeply-recessed  rose  windows.  Ste.  Chapelle,  also  in  the  Cit^, 
and  splendidly  decorated  with  bright  chromatic  materials,  is 
probably  the  most  exquisite  medieval  structure  in  existence. 
It  was  finished  under  St.  Louis  (1245-48),  and  designed  to 
receive  the  various  relics  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Madeleine,  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  founded  in  1764,  but  not  finished  till  the 
rei^  of  Napoleon  I.  The  structure  cost  upwards  of  ;^590,ooa 
It  IS  350  feet  long  by  147  broad,  has  splendioC  bronze  gates  by 
Triquetti,  and  is  surrounded  by  55  Corinthian  columns  52  feet 
high.  Tlie  interior  is  magnificently  ornamented  with  statues, 
coloured  marbles,  frescoes,  gildings,  &c.  S.  of  the  Seine,  the 
principal  church  is  the  Panth^n,  built  by  Soufflot  (1764-90) 
m  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  has  a  portico  of  22 
Corinthian  columns,  65  feet  high,  and  a  dome  with  paintings  by 
Gros.  The  cr]rpt  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Mirabeau,  &c.  The  oldest  church  in  P.  is  probably  St  Germain 
des  Pr^,  dating  from  1001-1163,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Romanesque,  the  upper  part  Gothic  The  tomb  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, the  jpatron  saint  of  P.,  is  in  St  Etienne  du  Mont,  begun 
in  1517.  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  the  old  church  of  the  French 
kings,  dates  from  the  15th  c.  St.  Eustache  (i  532-1 637)  has  an 
excellent  organ,  and  many  fine  frescoes  and  statues.  lla  Trinit<$, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  P.,  was  finished  in  i860 
from  designs  by  Balla,  and  has  a  tower  200  feet  high,  and 
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many  fir.e  pictin-es.  Sl  Sulpice,  be^n  in  1646,  is  Ccicbntei 
for  its  p-lpii  and  or^^'n,  and  its  frescc'cs  by  Delacroix,  Vmchor., 
Guillemot,  sice.  0:her  notr.ble  churches  ere  Ni'tre  Dame  de 
L'.re:te  (1S23;  wi^.h  i:>  g-r;;ejU3  inten?r  ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
'  1S24-44J  the  va-j'it  of  wi.ich  rests  on  S2  p'lished  Ionic  co:un-.n?  ; 
r.ni  the  U^auiiful  St.  Jean  Baptiste  [iSs'^,  in  ihe  Rue  de  Bcht- 
vihe,  the  highest  part  c:  the  city.  Of  seme  iS  Pro:es:ant 
churches  perhaps  the  best-known  is  L'Oratoire. 

I'uc.'ic  Bui^Jtn^s.  cr-w — P.  is  5in;;,'u!irly  rich  in  grand  p'jllic 
Vui'.iin:;-?,  and  es;  eciihy  in  palaces.  The  palace  of  the  Tuiieries 
(q.v. ),  begun  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1 564,  extends  at  ri^ht 
rri^ies  tu  the  Seine  for  34S  yards,  with  a  breadth  of  36  yar  is. 
It  IS  no'.v  the  \V.  front  of  a  vast  quad rarg'ular  structure,  the  most 
imr-jsing  palatial  edifice  in  the  world,  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
formed  bv  the  Louvre.  This  imm.en?-e  bui'din;r  covers  an  area 
of  24  acres.  The  Tuileries,  the  residence  of  the  rjlers  of  France 
since  1st  February  iSoo,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the 
Communists,  and  still  (187$)  stands  in  blackened  mms.  The 
Council  General  of  the  Seine  adopted  a  resolution  f  19th  Febrjar}' 
1S7S)  to  raze  the  Tuileries,  the  only  dissentient  being  M. 
Vioilet  le  Due,  who  urged  that  the  palace  m/ght  be  restored  for 
460,000  francs,  and  appropriated  to  a  ^■.u^eum  for  popular 
lectures.  The  Louvre  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildmgs 
in  the  city.  The  original  builiing  was  a  fon  built  Ly 
Philippe  Au;::^:;ste  (riSo-1223),  and  iraniform.eii  into  a  palace 
i  y  Charles  V.  (1361-S0).  A  new  structure  was  raistd  ly 
Fran9ois  I.  in  1541  ;  the  gr/.ier\*  extending  to  the  Louvre  on  the 
*-He  of  the  Seine,  1 540  feet  lonc^,  was  begun  by  Catherine  cie' 
Me  lici,  and  finished  by  Henri  IV.  ;  the  main  tlc-ck,  enlarged 
by  Richeiieu,  received  its  eastern  facade  and  celebrated  coion- 
i.ade  from  de^i_-n  by  Perrault  in  1665.  Tlie  gallery  on  the  si.ie 
cf  the  Rue  Rivoli,  now  mostly  taken  up  by  government  ctrices, 
v.-as  begun  under  Napole'^'n  I.  and  finished  by  Xap-jleon  III.  at 
a  cost  of  seventy-five  million  francs.  The  Louvre  proper  has 
long  been  occupied  as  an  art  museum,  and  is  unrivailtd  for  its 
collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  for  its  Eg^'^-tian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  suffered  s-on.ewhat  by  the 
conllagration  of  1 87 1,  but  ha.s  since  been  rest-jred.  The  Pavilion 
de  la  Bibliothtque,  on  the  X.  side,  was  injured  to  a  greater 
extent,  though  the  library',  containing  90,000  costly  works,  an  1 
many  rare  >ISS.,  escaped  almost  entirely.  The  Palais  Royal 
(q.  v.)  is  an  interesting  historical  pile,  comprising  a  theatre 
and  many  brilliant  shops  and  cafes.  The  I'alais  de  Justice,  in 
the  Cite,  was  the  residence  of  the  French  kings  till  the  end  of  the 
14th  c,  and  is  a  vast  building,  panly  as  old  as  that  date.  The 
bo-Jy  of  the  building  was  completely  restored  1839-69.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  Cour  d'Appcl,  Cuur  d'Assises, 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  and  Tribunal"  de  Simple  Pulice. 
'Hie  Communists  fired  the  building  in  1S71,  and  reiuced  part  of 
it  to  ruins.  The  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Seine,  built  for  Maria  de'  Medici  in  161 5,  in  imitation  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitii  in  Florence,  was  a  royal  residence  down  to  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  first  used  as  a  prison,  and  after  1795 
as  the  Palais  du  Directoire.  and  Palais  du  Consulat.  On  the 
Restoration  it  l>ecame  the  Chambre  des  Pairs,  and  sub^'Tiuentlv 
tlie  Palais  du  Senat.  Manv  of  its  ma'niificent  rooms  a.'-e  em- 
ployed  for  exhibiting  modern  pictures,  but  at  pre-ent  li.e 
i.>uiiding  is  mainly  occupied  by  llie  Seine  prefecture,  till  the  re- 
storation of  the  Hotel  de  Viile.  Be£:un  under  Francois  I.,  the 
latter  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Communists,  and  is 
now  (1S7S)  in  process  of  rapid  reconstruction  on  the  former  de-ign. 
The  Palais  du  Corps  Legidatif,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  con- 
tains a  splendid  Salle  de  la  Paix,  decorated  by  Horace  Vernet,an'i  a 
Salle  du  Tpjne,  wi:h  paintings  by  Delacroix.  The  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  built  by  Liberal  Bruant,  1671-75,  and  inhabited  at  present 
(187S)  by  3000  disabled  soldiers,  is  an  imposing  pile,  the  Ejli.^e  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  gilded  dome,  394  feet  high,  and  visiide 
for  many  miles  from  the  city.  Immediately  beneath  the  dome 
stands  the  sarcophagous  of  Napoleon  I.,  hewn  from  a  huge  block 
of  Russian  granite.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  Bourse,  a 
parallel'tgram  in  classical  style,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade ;  the 
Mint,  with  a  fine  facade  395  feet  long  ;  and  the  Halles  Cen- 
trales, an  immense  general  market,  with  3200  stands,  coverin.; 
an  area  of  about  20  acres.  In  connection  with  the  buihiing  of 
the  Exposition  of  187S,  which  is  of  a  temporary  character,  a 
ma^iihcent  permanent  structure,  Le  Trocadero,  to  be  used  for 
art  purposes,  is  now  (March  1S7S)  nearly  completed. 

C^'iiirifis,  Cc-'uctn^-.'s,  ntiJ  Pn'srfu.  —  'So  citv   is   more  amply 
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endowed  than  P.  for  benevolent  purp-C'S^.  La  SaiT-etrere,  solely 
for  4500  indigent  eld  women  (some  130c  i-s^ir.e  .  is  perhaps  the 
largest  asylum  in  the  worli,  hav;ngan  areacf  7S  arres.  Bicetre, 
an  hos;.  ital  for  men,  has  ;'-Vo  be  is.  Tae  H  i:tl  Diet:,  the  oliest 
hospital  in  Europe  tjoun  led  t>oo~,  rece.ves  ar,'ualiy  13,000 
patients.  There  are  in  all  17  cenerai  and  srer'ial  h'spiiais,  amonij 
the  better  kn  j\^'n  being  La  Cha.-.tc,  La  Pit.e.  La  K:i:-ois:ere,  and 
\'al  de  Grace.  Les  Creche-,  or  rull.c  nurst.-.es,  17  in  number, 
rroviie  durine  the  cav  for  the  infants  of  workine  rectile  a:  the 
rate  of  20  centimes.  In  the  M.rg-ue  :q.  v. '  the  b-o-iies  locna  in 
the  Seine  are  expiosed  for  rec:gni:icn.     Of  the  cemeteries  of  P., 
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equally  of  the  number  of  its  I'anajus  dead,  and  cf  the  chenshed 
honour  of  inte.'Tnent  within  its  rrecincts,  the  'Westminster 
Abbey'  of  France.  The  sruthe.Ti  half  of  the  city  is  bcidt  over 
the  limestone  quarries  whivh  furnished  the  st  jne  ;  and  these 
quarries,  having  been  made  since  17S5  the  receptacle  of  the  bones 
collected  from  the  a^ihslied  i-:tramural  cemeteries,  are  the  so- 
called  catacom:  s,  Tne  principal  prison  of  P.  is  La  Force  ;  the 
Nouveau  Bicc-tre  is  for  ccn\dcts  sentenced  to  life-long  p<nal 
servdtude  ;  St.  Pelagie,  for  political  cfTenders  ;  St.  Lazare,  for 
women  exclusively;  the  Madel:ne::es,  for  juvenile  criminals ; 
and  Clichy,  for  debtors. 

Sihcj'j,  Musru*^::,  c-v.— The  Quartler  Latin  is  still  the  great 
seat  of  the  educaticnal  institutions.  Here  is  the  Scrbonne  'q.  v.  1, 
fotmded  in  1250,  with  faculties  of  the: logy,  letters  and  science, 
and  a  hbrar)*  of  140.000  vols.  The  College  de  France,  founded 
by  Francois  I.  in  1530,  has  29  chai.'-s.  and  in  ccmmon  with  the 
Sorbonne  allows  free  attendance  at  lectures.  The  Universite  de 
France  grants, decrees  in  c'nnecti' 71  with  the  ScrL-onne.  P.  has 
a  celebrated  Ecole  de  Mcdecine,  Ecole  Militaire  (with  barracks 
for  5000  mt.n  and  1 500  horses;,  Ecole  Centrale  nes  Ans  et 
Manufactures,  Conservatoire  des  ,Arts  et  Metiers,  Ecole  Poly- 
technirue,  Ecole  des  Mmes,  ani  Ec.le  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees. 
All  the-e  instituti  'ns  are  more  or  less  supported  by  the  State, 
and  render  P.  tiie  chief  seat  of  te-chnical  instruction  in  the  world. 
The  famous  Academy,  or  Ir.s.itut  de  France  (q.  v.\  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Palais  de  i" Inst  tut,  a  circular  building  sur- 
niounted  bv  a  dome,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Close  by  is  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  stately  edifice  <  1820-28) 
used  as  an  exhibition  of  art  and  iniustnal  o:  jects.  Tne  Jardin 
des  Plantes  covers  an  area  of  30  hectares,  and  contains,  besides 
a  botanical  garden,  anatomical  and  zcvological  collections, 
&c.  The  Bibliotheque  Na:i.>nale,  probably  the  largest  library 
in  the  world,  is  the  repo.-itor)-  of  over  2,000,000  vols.,  150,000 
MSS.,  300,000  maps  and  plans,  5000  pcnfolios  of  engra\dngs, 
a  cabinet  of  2oo.cxX)  medaU,  antiques,  ^Mc.  Other  important 
libraries  are  those  of  Ste.  Genev;-\e  (200,COO  vols,>,  Maza.rm 
(l6o,ooo\  r.'\rsenal  (300,000^  and  de  i'lnstitut  ( 100.000}.  P. 
has  640  primary  scho'jls,  120  of  which  are  conducted  by  eccle- 
siastical superintender.ts.  Foremost  among  the  museums  of  P. 
stand.s  tlie  Louvre,  ol  which  mention  h.as  already  been  made. 
The  Hotel  de  Ciuny,  a  g^rand  medieval  structure,  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  rchcs  bearing  on  the  history  of  France. 
The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mttierr;  h.is  a  grand  collection  of 
machine  models  and  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  is  now  a  permanent  exiiibition  of  .Algerian  and  other 
products.  The  Musee  d'Anillerie  contains  4CO0  sj^ecimens  of 
armour  and  weapons  ;  the  Musee  Technologique,  part  of  the 
Mu^e-e  Municipal,  comprises  10.000  tools  ind  utensils.  Be^des  the 
per.oJical  art  exhibitions,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  annual  Salon, 
tliere  are  in  P.  a  vast  number  of  private  ani  public  c<.>llections. 

PUi.'iS  cf  Amuscnicni. — The  splendid  new  C>:cra-house  (op>ene^l 
1875),  was  designed  by  Garnier  and  decorated  by  Baudry.  It 
is  one  of  the  grandest  builuings  erected  in  P.  within  recent  years, 
and  has  seats  for  2';;o  r»ersons.  d  he  Theatre  Francais,  founded 
in  1600,  is  the  home  of  classical  French  drama,  and  receives 
from  Government  240,000  francs  yearly.  The  Odeon.  near  the 
Luxembourg,  is  the  sec-">nd  clas>ical  theatre,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  students.  The  Theatre  Italien  is  devoted  to  Italian 
opera,  and  the  Opera  Coniique  to  opera-bouffe.  Other  theatres 
are  Le  Gymnase,  Le  \'audeville,  Les  Vaiietes,  Les  B-ounes- 
Parisiens,  Le  Palais  Royal,  L'Ambign-Comique,  Les  Folies,  La 
Porte  St.  Mardn,  \c.  The  Commrunists  destioyed  the  beautiful 
Theatre  Lyrique,  which  has  since  been  restored.  The  concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  have  a  European  fame.  Popular 
concerts  are  given  in  various  music-halls  and  innumerable  cafcs- 
chantants.     The  ch^ef  equestrian  shows  are  the  Cirque  d'Ete,  in 
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the  Champs  Elys^s^  with  6000  seats,  and  Cirque  d'Hiver,  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Filles  dn  Calvaire.  Hie  '  Soiri^  Musicales 
et  Dansantes '  are  characteristic  of  Parisian  life. 

Newspapers, — The  principal  newspapers  are — Conservative, 
Monarcnical  (Bonapartist,  Orl^anist,  and  Legitimist),  Le  Figaro* 
Le  Constitutionnely  Le  Franfois,  Le  GauUis,  La  GoMetie  de  Franee, 
La  Gautte  des  7ribunauXf  Le  youmal  de  P,^  Le  Monde,  Le 
Moniiettr,  LeSoleii,  Le  Soir,  and  the  Ultramontane  C/nwers; — 
Conservative- Republican,  Le  Temps,  Le  Bien  Publie,  Le  SikU, 
Le  Journal  des  Dibats,  La  Idberti^  Le  National,  and  Le  XIX 
Okie; — Radical-Republican,  V Opinion  Nationale,  VEvhU' 
ment,  Le  Rapfel,  and  La  Ripublipu  Franfaise,  The  chief  illus- 
trated journals  are  L  Illustration,  VUnivers  lllustri,  Le  Monde 
lUustri,  Le  Joumed  Amusant,  Le  Charivari,  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
and  Le  Journal  Pour  Fire,  There  are  also  many  high-class 
periodicsus  and  'petits-joumaux/ 

Industries  and  Commerce, — Standing  in  the  first  rank  as  an 
industrial  city,  P.  is  mainly  pre-eminent  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  luxury,  as  jewellery,  watches  and  clocks,  mirrors, 
gloves,  perfumery,  artificial  flowers,  bonnets,  millinery,  and  ear- 
rings, r.  is  the  centre  of  the  French  glove  industry.  The 
shawls,  tapestry,  and  carpets  of  P.  are  of  superior  kind,  excel- 
ling especially  in  elegance  of  pattern  and  fineness  of  texture. 
The  productions  of  the  Gobelins  (q.  v.)  are  entirely  manual,  and 
are  noted  for  their  highly  artistic  qualities.  Indeed,  a  singular 
union  of  technical  skill  and  aesthetic  design  is  remarkable  in 
alnnost  all  'Articles  de  P.,'  and  is  partly  due  to  the  superior 
training  of  the  Parisian  artisan,  partly  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  State.  The  Government  tobacco  factory  employs  some  1900 
hands,  of  whom  1400  are  women.  P.  has  shared  with  Rouen, 
since  1870,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  printed  calicoes.  The 
ceramic  and  pictorial  arts  are  here  carriea  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, while  the  book-trade  of  France  is  almost  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  On  Montmartre  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone, 
and  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  P.  P.  has  also  a  laree  export  trade, 
chiefly  in  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  silks,  woollens,  and  haberdashery. 
It  is  the  converging  point  of  eight  main  railway  lines,  which  are 
connected  by  a  circular  metropolitan  line.  A  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  underground  railways,  with  the  central  terminus  in 
the  gar^ns  of  the  Palais  Royal,  was  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  February  1878. 

Afunieipal  Statistics,  &*c, — ^The  jurisdiction  of  the  city  is  under 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  aided  bv  36  councillors.  The  drainage 
system  is  particularly  noteworthy,  and  has  principally  contri- 
buted to  make  P.  the  healthiest  city  on  the  Contment  The 
yearly  death  rate,  36  per  thousand  under  Louis  XVI.,  has  been 
reduced  to  22^25  per  looo  in  ordinary  years.  The  vast  water- 
works of  P.  are  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  that  of  Grenelle 
yielding  200,000  gallons  daily.  Besides  the  Halles  Centrales, 
already  mentioned,  there  'ore  many  other  Aalles,  or  wholesale, 
and  marches,  or  retail  markets.  The  Halle  aux  Vins  has  storage 
for  500,000  casks.  In  1876  the  city  budget  amounted  to 
;^I2,279,956,  of  which  ^^390^600  was  for  educational  purposes, 
;f  601, 200  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  ;^285,8oo  for  prome- 
nades and  works  of  art,  and  the  interest  on  the  municipal  debt 
^^3,886,232.  In  1877  the  nominal  debt  of  P.  was  ;f  78,800,000 
(augment^  by  a  loan  of  ;^4, 800,000  in  1876),  and  the  amount 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  pop.  in  1877  was  1,988,806.  The 
number  of  Protestants  is  estimated  at  62,000,  of  Jews  at  20^000, 
and  of  various  sects  at  30^000,  the  remainder  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   In  1874,  2$ '21  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

Fortifications, — In  consequence  of  recent  events  great  interest 
attaches  to  the  vast  defences  of  the  city.  In  1840  I^uis  Philippe 
began  the  fortification  of  P.  by  the  construction  of  ramparts,  at 
a  cost  of  ;^5,6oo,ooa  The  enciente,  with  its  94  bastions,  is  21 
miles  long.  The  ramparts,  32  feet  high,  with  a  parapet  19  feet 
wide,  are  environed  by  a  moat  48  feet  wide.  The  approaches 
were  formerly  defended  by  16  Forts  Detachh^  the  chief  being 
Mont  Val^en,  but  most  of  these  were  destroyed  in  1870-71, 
and  several  are  to  be  reconstructed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  ramparts.  Such  was  the  strength  of  these  works  that  the 
Germans  only  reduced  the  city  in  1871  after  a  four  months' 
blockade. 

History, — In  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Cfl»ar  P.  is  first 
mentioned  as  Z«f///!ui,  the  'mud-city'  of  the  Parisii,  a  Gaelic 
tribe,  subdued  by  the  Romans.  Destroyed  by  war,  it  was  re* 
built  b^  Caesar,  and  became  the  Urbs  Vectigalis  of  die  province 
of  Gallia.  The  ruins  of  the  Palatium  Thermarum  (Palais  de 
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Thermes),  of  ancient  altars,  aqueducts,  &c.,  are  found  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  name  of  Uie  town  was  changed  to 
Civitas  Parisiorum  or  Parisia  in  360  A  J>.  In  486  it  was  seized 
by  the  Franks,  and  Hlodwig  (q.  v.)made  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  508.  Under  the  Karolings  it  suflered  severely  from  the 
fierce  raids  of  the  Northmen  (in  857  and  880 ;  but  in  the  loth  c. 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  modem  monarchy  of  the  Capets.  By 
the  13th  c.  it  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  and 
the  seat  of  a  famous  university  (see  P.,  University  of),  with 
a  population  of  150^  00a  Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the 
City,  the  most  distinguished  are  Charles  V.,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Sastille,  and  Palais  de  Toumelles;  Louis 
XL,  who  repaired  the  disasters  of  the  English  occupation  of 
I42i>22 ;  Fran9ois  L,  the  patron  of  foreign  artists,  and  founder 
of  the  Louvre  and  Hdtel  ae  Ville ;  and  Maria  de'  Medici  and 
Henri,  IV.,  who  inaugurated  the  improvements  so  widely 
extended  by  Louis  XIV.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  P. 
received  80  new  streets,  33  churches,  many  monuments,  &&, 
and  the  fortifications  were  converted  into  boulevards.  The  fisir 
city  witnessed  the  terrible  days  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  the 
heart  of  France,  it  contributed  in  no  slk^ht  degree  to  the  great 
outburst  of  national  feeling.  Napoleon  L  expended  four  mimons 
sterling  in  twelve  yean  on  the  improvement  of  P.,  and  dowered 
it  with  the  treasures  of  art  and  science  taken  from  conquered 
states.  Louis  Philippe  expended  100,000^000  fr.  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  streets,  a  vast  drainage  svstem,  bridges, 
gardens,  &c.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Napoleon  III.,  with 
the  assistance  of  Baron  Ilaussmann,  virtually  called  the  mag- 
nificent modem  city  into  existence.  The  greatest  event 
in  the  recent  history  of  P.,  its  siege  by  the  Germans  from  19th 
September  1870  to  28th  January  1871,  was  followed  by  an  in- 
fimtely  more  destructive  outburst  of  Vandalism  on  the  port  of 
the  Commune,  the  effects  of  which  have  already  been  traced  in 
detail.  The  systematic  attempt  made  by  the  Communists  to 
fire  with  petroleum  all  the  principal  buildings,  was  only  checked, 
after  mucn  irreparable  damage,  by  the  troops  under  Macmahon 
on  the  2jcth  of  May.  The  cost  of  provisioning  P.  during  the  war 
was  38,807,000  fir.  See  Corrozet,  Les  AntiouitcM,  Chroniques  et 
Sinffdarite*  de  P,  (1586),  Dubreul,  Le  Thiitre  des  AntiquiteE  de 
P,  (1612);  F^libien,  HistoiredeP,  (5  vols.  1725);  Lebeuf,  ^i>- 
trire  de  la  Ville  et  de  tout  le  Dioche  de  P,  (15  volt.  1 754-58) ; 
Dulaure,  Histoire  Physique,  Civile,  et  Morale  dt  P,  (7  vols. 
l820>22) ;  Lavall^  Histoire  de  P.  (2  vols.  i8<7) ;  Lab^oUi^re, 
Le  Noweau  P.  (i860) ;  Joanne,  P,  lllustri  en  iSjo  (1871) ; 
Moriac,  P,  sous  la  Commune  (1871) ;  and  Haussmann,  Histoire 
Ghiiralede  P.  (4to,  vol.  viu  1871). 

Parifl,  The  XTniversitv  of;  like  its  English  sisters,  had  no 
authenticated  record  of  its  foundation.  Remigius  of  Auxerre  is 
said  to  have  lectured  at  Paris  about  the  year  900,  and  Stephen 
Harding,  founder  of  the  Cistercians,  was  studying  there  in  107a 
But  a  continuous  succession  of  teachers  can  hardly  be  traced 
beyond  the  opening  years  of  the  12th  &,  when  William  of 
Champeaux  and  Al^lard,  the  expounden  of  the  Nominalist  and 
Realist  philosophies,  drew  to  their  lectures  scholars  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  Beket,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Peter 
Lombard  amongst  the  number.  Suddenly  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  medieval  teaching,  the  'fountain  cf  knowledge  and 
tree  of  life,'  the  arbiter  to  whose  decision  Henr^  IL  referred  his 
conflict  with  the  Church.  Thenceforth  Nosfmmus  in  Galandia 
(in  Uie  Rue  de  Galande  of  the  Quirtier  Latin)  was  a  password 
with  the  youth  of  Europe.  In  rSoo  Philippe  Auguste  granted 
the  university  its  earliest  charter,  accordii^  it  immunity  from 
taxation  and  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  fiteen  yean  later  its 
statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Englishman  Robert  de  Couison. 
Four  'nations'  composed  the  university— the  honourable  nation 
of  France,  the  most  faithful  nation  of  Picardy,  the  venerable 
nation  of  Normandy,  and  the  most  steadfast  nation  of  England, 
the  last  replaced  under  Charles  VL  by  Germany.  These  four 
nations,  with  their  four  procurators,  formed  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  embracing  the  trrvium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic) 
and  ouadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music),  I 
and  Uiey  had  the  right  of  electing  the  rector  of  the  university. 
To  the  faculty  of  arts  were  added  the  fiscnlties  of  theology 
(1257),  law  (1 271),  and  medicine  (1274),  each  with  their  separate 
deaiu  The  Chancellor  of  Notre  I>une,  the  university's  eccle- 
uastical  superior,  ^one  conferred  the  licence  to  teach,  a  licence 
which  the  Mendicant  Orden  obtained  with  difficulty  in  1257, 
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when  the  Dominican  Aquinas  and  Franciscan  Bonaventura 
were  admitted  doctors  of  theology.  Sckola&^vc  theology  was 
the  loadstone  that  attracted  Edmund  Rich^  Rag^^r  Bacon, 
Duns  Scotus,  Dante,  Ockham,  Bradwardin,  and  a  ci^^mt  oi 
students  outnumbering  the  very  citizens.  It  'moralised*  ihi 
grammars  of  Priscian  and  Donatas,  and  reduced  the  science  of 
music  to  a  smattering  of  plain-*.'iiig.  At  the  head  of  the  colleges 
that  began  to  arise  in  the  13th  ;  ^ood  the  theological  college 
of  the  Sorbonne  (1253),  the  later  opponent  of  the  Reformers  and 
Jansenists ;  and  Crevier  enumerates  fifteen  others  founded  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  of  which  the  College  de  Montaigu  (1314) 
was  to  become  the  training-place  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Slowly  philology  and  other  sciences  crept 
into  the  curriculum.  The  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle  were  interdicted  up  to  1237  ;  mathematics,  long 
identified  with  magic,  were  in  1290  represented  by  a  solitary 
treatise  on  geometry  in  the  library  catalogue  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  too  we  find  a  copy  of  Ovid,  of  all  the  Latin  authors. 
Fifty  years  later  the  library  had  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Juvenal, 
&c  But  while  theology  declined,  the  university  increased,  its 
scholars  numbering  25,000  at  the  death  of  Charles  VIL  (1453), 
and  30,000  in  the  student  days  of  Scaliger.  Philippe  le  Long 
consulted  it  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Salic  Law  (131 7) ;  and 
in  the  great  schism  of  the  West  the  rival  Popes  appealed  to  its 
decision,  Gerson,  its  chancellor,  being  the  soul  of  the  council  of 
Pisa  (1409).  Greek  was  studied  in  Paris  earlier  than  in  the 
Italian  universities,  and  it  was  there  that  Reuchlin  acquired  its 
rudiments  from  the  native  Greeks  Tifernas  and  Hermonjmaus 
(1470-72).  In  1507  Giles  Gourmont  established  at  Paris  the 
first  Greek  press  on  this  side  the  Alps  ;  and  under  Francois  I., 
himself  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  founder  of  the  College 
de  France,  Paris  could  boast  the  profoundest  Greek  scholar  in 
Europe,  Budseus.  At  the  Reformation  the  university,  though 
it  had  constantly  asserted  the  Gallican  liberties,  and  though 
Luther  called  on  it  to  arbitrate  between  him  and  Rome,  never 
wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  conserva- 
tive spirit  evinced  in  its  condemnation  of  Ramus*  Calvinistic  and 
anti- Aristotelian  doctrines  (1543)  was  ridiculed  by  Boileau  a 
century  later  in  his  famous  Arr^/  Burlespie.  The  university 
flung  itself  fiercely  into  the  struggles  of  the  League,  and  through 
the  dissensions  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits 
(which  last  had  gained  admission  in  1565)  lost  much  not  only 
of  its  political  but  scholastic  influence.  The  despotism  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  stripped  it  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
power,  and  Rollin's  is  almost  the  only  eminent  name  among  its 
teachers  in  the  17th  and  x8th  centuries.  The  funds  derived 
from  the  post-office  and  messageries  were  withdrawn  before  the 
year  1720,  and  were  poorly  compensated  by  a  yearly  grant  of 
1 50,000  livres.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (i  764)  was  followed 
at  the  Revolution  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  (March  20, 
1794)  suppressing  the  U.  of  P.,  along  with  the  twenty  universi- 
ties of  the  provinces.  To  fill  their  place  Napoleon  I.  established 
(March  17,  1808)  the  University  of  France,  and  vested  in  the 
State  a  monopoly  of  education,  which,  warmly  contested  by  the 
clergy  in  the  name  of  liberty,  has  been  partially  broken  through 
by  the  National  Assemblies  of  1850  and  1875.  See  Dubarle, 
Histoire  de  P  University  de  Paris  (2  vols.  Par.  1829) ;  Jourdain, 
ffistoire  de  P  University  de  Paris  aux  XVIIe  et  XVI lie  SHcle 
(Par.  1864) ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe  (4  vols.  Lond. 
1837-39) ;  and  M.  Arnold,  Schools  and  Universities  on  the 
Continent  (Lond.  1868). 

Paris,  in  the  Greek  myth,  was  second  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  Ilium,  and  Hecuba.  His  mother  having  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  firebrand,  the  child  was  delivered  to  a  shep- 
herd to  expose  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Here  a  she-bear  suckled 
him  for  five  days,  when  the  shepherd,  finding  him  still  alive, 
carried  him  home,  and  reared  him  as  his  own  son.  He  grew 
up  strong  and  comely,  and  by  his  prowess  in  defence  of  his  foster- 
father's  nocks  gained  the  name  of^  Alexander  (*  warder  of  men  *). 
At  the  funeral  games  held  to  commemorate  his  fancied  death, 
his  true  parentage  was  revealed  by  Cassandra  and  acknowledged 
by  Priam,  shortly  after  which  P.  wedded  CEnone,  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Cebren.  Hera,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite  called 
on  him  to  award  to  the  fairest  of  the  three  the  apple  of  discord, 
the  first  offering  him  power,  the  second  wisdom,  and  Aphrodite 
the  loveliest  woman  on  earth.  He  chose  the  last,  and  was  aided 
by  the  goddess  in  his  rape  of  Helen,  false  wife  to  Menelaus, 
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king  of  Sparta.  In  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  that  followed 
on  his  treachery,  P.  did  little  save  basely  slay  Achilles,  and 
was  at  last  himself  woimded  by  one  of  thepoisoned  arrows  0! 
Heracles.  Once  more  on  Ida  he  sought  CEnone,  knowing  her 
iliUl  in  leechcraft,  but  she  would  not  or  could  not  heal  him, 
thOk^^k  j&kff  gladly  shared  his  death.  Comparative  mytholoeists 
identify  P  ari^i  the  Vedic  Panis,  who  rob  the  cow-clouds  ofthe 
dawn  (Saram^  C£  Helene),  and  Achilles,  who  dies  at  the 
western  gate  c/  IVo-ji  with  Aharyus,  the  sun ;  and  find  in  the 
Iliad  *  the  old  story  ui  the  victory  and  death  of  the  solar  hero 
around  the  walls  and  'cnttlemcnts  of  the  sky '— Sayce,  Compara- 
tive  Philology  (Lond.  1874). 

Paris,  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orl^ans,  Comte  de, 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  king  of  France,  ^-as  bom  at 
Paris,  August  27,  1838.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  crossed 
with  his  mother  to  England,  and  in  1861  to  America,  under  sur- 
veillance of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  He  then  served  for  several 
months  along  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Chaitres,  on  the 
staff  of  General  M'Clellan  of  the  Federal  army,  returning  to 
Europe  after  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  P. 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  May  30, 
1864.  In  1867  he  published  Alletna^ne  NouveUe,  in  1869  hs 
Associations  Ouvriires  en  Angleterre^  and  in  1870  VEsptit  dc 
ConquitCf  which  show  an  unusual  watchfulness  of  the  less  obvi- 
ous currents  of  social  life.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  P. 
became  (187 1)  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  1874 
he  published  a  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  Cii'ile  en  VAnUrique^  which 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation  as  a  conscientious  writer. 
P.  is  a  man  of  retiring  disposition,  truthful  and  straightforward 
in  all  his  dealings.  His  party  in  the  French  Assembly  is  repre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  Right  Centre,  but  since  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  the  head  of  the  royal 
house  of  France  (1871),  its  constitutional  aims  have  been  urged 
neither  with  independence  nor  vigour. 

Paris,  Hatthew.    See  Matthew  Paris. 

Paris  Basin,  in  geology,  is  the  name  given  to  the  middle 
Eocene  (q.  v.)  formations  which  rest  in  the  hollow  of  the  Paris 
Chalk.  It  is  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  the  French  geologists,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  rich  fossil  contents.  Molluscs,  fish,  aoco- 
diles,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  palms  and  other  plants  are  repre- 
sented. From  these  relics  of  a  past  age  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
laid  the  foundation  of  palseontological  geology. 

Par'ish  (from  the  Old  Fr.  paroche^  Lat  farada;  in  St 
Augustine  *a  diocese,*  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  'a  parish;' 
Gr.  paroikia^  *  a  dwelling  together ').  The  early  use  of  the  word 
proves  that  it  denotes  sometimes  the  Diocese  (q.  v.)  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  the  district  assigned  to  a  particulir  chorcb. 
Now,  however,  it  strictly  signifies  the  territorial  bounds  con- 
nected with  a  particular  church  of  the  established  religion,  and 
for  the  support  of  which  alone  the  tithes  within  those  bounds 
can  be  allocated.  The  subdivision  is  made  also  by  the  law  with 
the  object  of  local  self-government,  and  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  (q.  v.).  The  6  and  7  Vict,  c  37,  and  7  and  8  Vict. 
c.  94,  afford  facilities  for  the  subdivision  of  populous  districts,  and 
for  the  formation  out  of  these  of  separate  parishes,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  gene- 
rally. By  these  Acts,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  borrow  ;f  600,000  from  the  governorsjof  Queen  Anne'j 
Bounty,  on  the  security  of  the  property  accruing  under  the  Cathe- 
dral Acts,  to  form  districts  for  spiritual  purposes  in  populous 
parishes,  with  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  are 
to  be  permanently  endowed  with  not  less  than  ;f  100  a  year,  to 
be  increased  10^150  upon  the  district  becoming  a  new  P.  The 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  such  district  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  previous  notice  of  it  having  been  given 
to  the  patron  and  to  the  incumbent  of  the  P.,  and  a  clcrgymin 
is  then  to  be  nominated,  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop.  The 
nominee  is  to  hold  his  ofhce  in  the  same  manner  as  a  perpetual 
curate,  and  in  that  capacity  he  may  receive  any  grant  or  endow- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  roortmaio.  See  Mort- 
main, Statutes  of. 

A  Vestry  is  a  place  adjoiniiig  the  church,  where  the  vestm»t$ 
of  the  clergyman  are  kept  'file  word  also  denotes  the  meeting 
held  in  the  vestry  by  the  parishioners  to  consult  on  the  ^Sh^^ 
of  the  church  or  P.  By  custom,  as  well  as  by  statute,  there 
may  be  select  vestries^  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  parishiouerj 
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chosen  to  cany  on  tbe  local  government  of  the  P.,  to  make  its 
rates,  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  (q.  ▼.)• 
Every  parishioner  who  has  paid  his  rate  can  vote  at  a  vestry, 
and  all  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Every 
inhabitant  wliose  poor  assessment  is  less  than  £$o  is  entitled 
to  one  vote;  amounting  to  £^o  or  upwards,  he  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  vote  for  every  ;^25*  above  that  sum;  but  no 
one  is  entitled  to  more  than  six  votes.  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  30 
is  to  facilitate  local  improvements  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  parishes.  In  any  P.  whose  population  by  last  census  ex- 
ceeds 500,  the  ratepayers  may  hold  land,  or  purchase  or 
accept  gifts  of  it,  to  form  a  public  walk,  exercise,  or  playground, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  same.  22  Vict.  c.  27 
grants  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  lands  to  trustees  '  for  the 
resort  and  recreation  of  adults,  and  of  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.*  The  P.  Clerk  (q.  v.)  and  Sexton  (q.  v.)  arc 
officers  of  the  church.  They  are  all  usually  appointed  by  the 
incumbent,  but  by  custom  may  be  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 
A  P.  clerk  may  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  archdeacon,  or 
other  ordinary,  for  misconduct  or  negligence.  Every  P.  is  bound 
to  keep  the  highways  passing  through  it  in  repair,  unless  this 
duty  be  otherwise  imposed.  For  this  purpose,  surveyors  are 
annually  elected  by  the  parishioners.  They  are  bound  to  erect 
direction-posts  at  cross  roads,  with  distinct  inscriptions.  See 
Highway. 

When  disputes  regarding  the  boundaries  of  parishes  give  rise 
to  litigation,  the  question  is  decided  by  proof  of  custom ;  hence 
the  habit  d  perambulation  0/  parishes;  which  b  a  going'  over 
and  survey  of  the  Lv»undaries  of  a  P.  by  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, and  some  other  parishioners  once  a  year,  in  or  about 
Ascension  Week.  The  perambulators  may  go  over  any  man's 
land,  according  to  usage;  and,  it  is  said,  may  remove  all 
nuisances  in  their  progress  (see  Bound,  or  Boundary).  A 
statute  of  1857  gives  power  to  justices  and  poor-law  boards  (but 
see  Poor-Laws)  to  annex  extra-parochial  places,  such  as  forest 
lands,  to  parishes.  Incumbents  of  P.  churches,  who  are  styled 
rectors,  vicars,  or  perpetual  curates,  are  bound  to  reside  in  their 
P.,  and  to  administer  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  parishioners 
(see  Non-Residence).  In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  are  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  majorit^r  in  value 
of  the  Heritors  (q.  v.)>  to  unite  two  or  more  parishes  into  one, 
or  to  divide  a  P.;  and  by  7  and  8  Vict  c  44,  any  district  may 
be  erected  into  a  P.  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  quoad  sacra,  as 
it  is  called,  where  there  is  an  endowed  church  ;  and  the  Board 
of  Supervision  may  combine  two  or  more  parishes  for  poor-law 
purposes.  Regarding  the  law  affecting  parochial  education  in 
England  and  in  ScotUnd,  see  Education. 

Pariah  Olerk.  This  church  ofBcer,  whose  duty  is  to  lead 
the  responses  during  the  reading  of  the  service,  must  be  twenty 
years  old,  and  commonly  holds  his  office  out  vita  aut  culpa;  but 
in  some  of  the  new  churches  built  under  the  Church  Building 
Acts  he  is  appointed  annually  by  the  incumbent.  His  salary 
is  payable  from  the  church  rates.     See  Parish. 

Parish  Be^iaters  are  books  kept  in  each  parish  in  England 
for  the  registration  of  baptisms,  funerals,  and  marriages.  They 
were  instituted  in  13  Henry  VIII.  The  registration  is  now 
regulated  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c  86.  The  P.  R.  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all,  on  proper  cause  being  shown ;  but  the  rector 
or  curate  cannot  be  required  to  make  extracts. 

Pariah  School.    See  Public  School. 

Park,  Mun^,  a  famous  African  traveller,  was  bom  at  Fowl- 
shiels,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  Scotland,  loth  September  1771. 
The  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  he  received  a  good  education, 
and  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ander- 
son, surgeon  at  Selkirk,  in  accordance  with  his  own  desires.  In 
1789  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  took  a 
three  years'  course  in  medicine,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  botany.  He  then  went  to  London, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  East  Indiaman  Worcester^  in 
which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen 
by  the  London  African  Association  to  take  charge  of  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  River  Niger,  in  place  of  Major  Houghton, 
who  had  lately  died  in  Africa.  On  the  22d  of  May  1 79$  he  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Endeavour^  and  arrived  in 
Gambia  on  the  a4th  of  June.    From  this  point  be  penetxated 
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1 100  miles  directly  eastward,  crossing  the  Niger  at  Segoand 
reaching  Silla,  where,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps. 
During  this  journey  he  investigated  the  sources  of  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Niger,  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  the  Moorish 
and  Negro  territories,  and  fixed  a  number  of  geographical  posi- 
tions. He  arrived  at  Falmouth  22d  December  1797,  after  an 
absence  from  England  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Here  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1799,  and  quickly  obtained  great  popularity.  P.  now 
married,  and  settled  for  some  time  as  a  sui^eon  at  Peebles.  In 
1804  he  again  took  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Niger,  this 
time  under  Government  jpatronage,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  30th  January.  On  the  :»th  March  he  arrived  at  Goree, 
on  the  W.  African  coast,  and  engaged  forty-four  soldiers  to 
attend  him  in  his  journey  across  the  country.  Long  before  he 
reached  the  Niger,  however,  the  rainy  season  came  on,  and  thirty- 
five  of  his  men  perished.  Undaunted  by  calamity,  P.  built  a 
boat,  and  set  sail  down  the  river.  After  a  long  time  had  elapsed, 
intelligence  was  brought  by  one  of  his  native  attendants,  .^adi 
Fatouma,  that  P.  and  his  companions  had  been  attacked  by  a 
hostile  tribe,  that  the  boat  had  oeen  overturned  in  a  rapid,  and 
that  all  the  white  men  were  drowned  (towards  the  end  of  1805). 
P.'s  great  work  is  entitled  Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts  of 
Africa^  X795-97t  h  Mungo  /*.,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Geographical  Illustrations  0/ Africa  by  Major  Aennell  (4to,  Lona. 
1799).  His  journal  and  correspondence  were  published  in  1815, 
with  a  life  prefixed  by  Mr.  Wishaw.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Selkirk  in  1859. 

Parke,  John,  an  English  musicias,bom  in  1745,  died  in  1829, 
was  celebrated  as  the  best  oboe  player  of  his  time.  His  brother, 
William  Thomas  P.,  was  an  eminent  performer  on  the  same 
instrument. 

Parker,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  naval  annals  of  both 
England  and  America.^Sir  Hyde  P.,  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  .belonged  to  a  Devonshire  family,  from  whom  the  Earls  of 
Morley  aJso  are  descended.  He  commanded  against  the  Dutch 
in  a  gallant  but  indecisive  action  off  the  Do^r  Bank,  August 
5,  1 78 1,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  lost  in  the  Cato,  which 
had  last  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro.  His  second  son,  Sir  Hyde 
P.,  was  bom  in  1 739,  and  died  Admiral  of  the  White,  March 
16,  1 807. —To  a  Kentish  family  belonged  Vioe-Adxniral  Sir 
William  P.,  who  received  a  baronetcy  for  his  services  against 
the  French,  Tune  24,  1797,  and  died  October  31,  1802;  and 
whose  son,  mr  William  Geor^  P.  (bom  August  10,  1787, 
died  March  24, 1848),  was  also  Vice- Admiral  of  the  White.— Sir 
William  P.,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Chief-Baron  Thomas  P.,  and 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield,  was  bom  in  1781,  rose 
to  be  captain  (1801),  and  captured  the  citadel  of  Ferrol  (1809). 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  first  Chinese  war  (1841),  was 
created  baronet  (1844),  blockaded  the  Greek  ports  (1851),  and 
died  Rear-Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  November  13, 
1866. — ^Two  other  English  admirals  of  the  same  name  were 
Sir  Peter  P.  (bora  1716,  died  December  21,  181 1),  and  his 
nephew,  Sir  George  P.  (bom  1766,  died  December  24,  1847). 
— jB*ozhall  P.,  bom  in  New  York,  August  5,  1821,  entered 
the  U.S.  navy  (1837),  and  after  serving  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida,  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  obtained 
his  lieutenancy  (1850).  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the 
Potomac  flotilla,  was  promoted  captain  (1866),  and  in  1872 
became  chief  signal  officer  of  the  navy,  a  post  which  he  still 
(1788)  retains.  He  has  written  fleet  Tactics  (1863) ;  77u  Naval 
II(fwitserAJUat{i%tS)i  and  The  Naval  Hcwitter  Ashore  (1866); 
was  long  a  contributor  to  the  Knicherbocker  Magasine^  ud  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Naval  Institute  at  Annapolis  (1873). 

Par^ker,  John  Henry,  O.B.,  F.S.A.,  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  was  bom  in  1806.  After  being  educated  at  Dr. 
Haines'  school,  Chiswick,  he  entered  the  book  trade  in  l82t,  and 
in  1832  succeeded  to  the  busineu  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  P.,  at 
Oxford.  He  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, on  whidi  subject  he  has  published  some  important 
works.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  bgr  the  University  of  Oxford 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  with  a  salarjr  of/250^  farther 
supplemented  by  a  grant  of  ;f  200,  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting 
the  ezcavationi  which  are  (1878)  being  carried  oat  at  Rome  voder 
his  superintendence.  He  has  also  been  created  an  honorary 
M.  A.  of  Oxford.    His  principal  woiks  are  Glossary  ofArckiUe* 
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ture  (3  vols.  1836) ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archie 
tecturt  (1849) ;  Donustic  Architecture  oj  the  Middle  Ages  (3  vols. 
1853-59) ;  Archaology  of  Rome  (Parts  i.-xi.,  1874-77). 

Paxker,  Katthew,  son  of  a  calenderer,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
6th  August  1504,  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  scripture,  and  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1527. 
In  1533  he  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn ;  two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  Dean  ot  the  Catholic  College  of  Stoke  Clare  in 
Suffolk;  in  1 538  he  was  inscribed  D.D. ;  in  1537  he  became 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  *  in  1544  he  was  made  master  of 
Benet  College,  Cambridge;  in  1547  he  married.  The  last 
step  was  the  culmination  of  convictions  long  developing,  where- 
by he  broke  with  Catholicism  and  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Under  Edward  VL  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Covingham,  but  was  careful  to  conceal  him- 
self during  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  period  which  he  utilised  in 
the  elaboration  of  his  already  composed  treatise  De  Conjugio 
Sacerdotuntf  and  in  making  a  rhythmical  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Queen  Elizabeth  recalled  him  from  obscurity  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  December  17,  1559.  Though 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Reformation  spirit,  P.  resisted  the 
extreme  forms  of  Protestantism  as  much  as  he  curbed  the  reac- 
tionary tendencies  of  the  clergy  who  were  still  Catholic  at  heart. 
His  chief  aim  was  directed  towards  the  re-establishment  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  observance  of  conformity  in  worship,  and  to  this 
end  he  presided  over  a  commission  which  sat  at  Lambeth,  and 
administered  to  non-conformity  many  severe  chastbements.  Nor 
was  his  relationship  to  the  Queen  an  easy  one,  for  she  never  for- 

fave  him  his  matrimonial  connection,  and  once  rebuked  Mrs. 
^,  who  had  received  her  generously,  with  the  speech,  'Madam 
I  may  not  call  you,  and  mistress  I  am  loth  to  calf  you;  however, 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer.'  In  1568  P.  published  at  his 
own  expense  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and  in  1572  the  De  Antiquitate 
Britannicee  Ecclesia,  while  to  his  generosity  Corpus  Christi 
College  owed  a  substantial  endowment  in  money,  and  a  valuable 
gift  of  ancient  manuscripts  reaching  over  nine  centuries.  He 
died  17th  May  1 575.  P.  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  study 
of  Old  English  literature,  and  besides  editing  Matthew  Paris  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  originated  the  *  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.' He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  of  character,  but 
circumstances  developed  in  him  a  firmness  and  resolution  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  harshness.  See  Strype's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop P.  (3  vols.  Oxf.  Clar.  Press,  171 1 ),  and  vol.  ix.  of  Hook's 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1872).  The  *  P. 
Society,'  named  in  his  honour,  published  (1841-55)  a  series  of 
55  vols,  of  English  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Parker,  Theodore,  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  24th  August  1810.  From  childhood  he  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  from  early  boyhood  *felt  he  was  to  be  a  minister.'  In 
1837  he  was  ordained  to  the  Unitarian  Church  of  West  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  the  free  expres- 
sion he  gave  to  the  freedom  of  thought  he  had  always  sought 
A  crisis  was  reached  in  1 841,  when  he  preached  a  '  Discourse  of 
the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity.'  He  was  in  con- 
sequence ostracised  by  both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  ministers. 
In  1843-44,  P.  travelled  for  a  year  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
home  became  (February  1845)  pastor  of  the  28th  Congrega- 
tional Society,  which  he  served  till  January  1859,  when  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  his  lungs.  He  died  at  Florence,  loth  May 
i860.  His  library  of  13,000  vols,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boston 
Free  Library,  P.'s  great  natural  gifts  and  daring  originality  of 
thought  were  balanced  with  varied  and  profound  leammg.  But 
he  was  even  more  distinguished  for  an  intense  warmth  of  heart, 
exhibited  in  a  womanly  devotion  to  his  friends  and  an  immense 
power  of  human  sympathy,  which  led  him  to  make  almost  super- 
human exertions  for  every  philanthropic  object,  and  notably  in 
behalf  of  the  slaves.  The  cnief  published  writings  of  P. ,  besides 
a  number  of  sermons,  and  critiaU  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  are 
Discourses  of  Religion,  of  Theology,  of  Politics,  of  Social  Science, 
and  of  Slavery.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great  modern 
apostle  of  Theism ;  but  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  his 
theology  is  a  form  of  spiritual  Pantheism.  A  complete  edition 
of  P.'s  works  by  F.  P.  Cobbe  was  published  at  London  in 
12  vols.  1863-67,  and  by  H.  B.  Fuller  in  10  vols,  Boston,  1870. 
There  are  biographies  of  P.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Weiss  (2  vols.  New 
York,  1864) ;  R^ville  (Par.  1865) ;  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothing. 
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ham  ^New  York,  1874) ;  and  P.  Dean  (Lond.  1877).    Sec  also 
Hunt  s  Essay  on  Pantheism  (Lond.  x866). 

Parker'ia,  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  (a.  v.),  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  Upper  Green  Sand  of  the  Chalk  series.  It  is  in- 
teresting from  its  large  relative  size,  a  diameter  of  two  inches 
being  common.  Its  shell  was  arenaceous,  that  is,  it  contained 
sandy  particles  as  elements  in  its  formation. 

Park'esine  (named  after  the  inventor,  Mr.  A.  Parkes  of 
Birmingham),  a  factitious  material,  fluid,  plastic,  or  perfectly  hard, 
procured  originally  from  a  solution  of  gun-cotton,  and  afterwards 
from  cotton,  tow,  and  similar  waste  substances,  by  an  undivulged 
process.  As  it  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  adds,  it  was 
proposed  to  employ  P.  as  a  substitute  for  guttapercha  in  its 
various  applications  in  telegraphy  and  otherwise,  and  for  ebonite 
in  making  combs,  knife-handles,  &c.,  but  it  has  never  come  into 
commercul  competition  with  either  of  these  substances. 

ParkliurBt,  John,  a  biblical  scholar,  bom  at  Catesby,  North- 
amptonshire, in  June  1728,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1752.  He  studied  for  the  Church  and  entered  holy  orders,  but 
on  inheriting  his  father's  large  fortune,  retired  to  his  private 
estate  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  fiivoiirite 
pursuit  of  biblical  philology.  He  died  there  21st  March  1797. 
His  principal  works,  which  have  now,  however,  quite  fisllen  into 
disuse,  are  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points  (l  762), 
A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (1769). 

ParkinBo'nia  is  a  small  genus  of  the  Casalpimee,  sub-order 
of  Legumincsce,  consisting  01  spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
bipinnate  leaves.  P,  aculeata,  mdigenous  in  the  W.  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  is  now  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries, 
and  has  become  almost  naturalised  in  India,  where  it  is  grown 
as  a  hedge  plant,  both  for  ornament  and  service.  The  wood  is 
whitish,  light,  and  soft,  but  is  close  grained,  and  polishes  fairly. 
In  Mexico  the  Indians  use  it  as  a  febrifuge  and  sodorilic,  also  as 
a  remedy  in  epilepsy.  The  name  commemorates  John  Parkin- 
son, a  good  English  botanist  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c 

Park  of  Artillery,  the  military  term  for  the  materiel  used 
by  artilleiy  forces  in  war,  and  everything  appertaining  tberetoc 
The  park  is  placed  in  a  central  and  convenient  position  in  the 
field.    See  Artillery. 

Parks,  in  law.  See  Forests,  Chases,  Warrens,  and 
Parks. 

Parliament,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  composed  of  the  sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  A  national  assembly  of  some 
kind  is  as  old  as  English  history,  though  its  composition  and 
powers  have  varied  at  different  epochs.  From  the  description 
given  of  the  Germans  by  Tacitus  it  has  been  judged  that  in  his 
time  their  political  system  was  that  of  a  free  commonwealth  of 
warriors,  every  freeman  having  a  place  in  the  state  and  a  vote 
for  the  council,  hereditary  descent  and  elective  office  being  held 
in  high  esteem.  While  England  was  still  a  duster  of  separate 
states,  the  assembly  of  each  was  called  the  witenagemot  {*  meeting 
of  the  wise '),  at  which  every  ordinary  freeman  had  the  right  of 
attendance  and  vote.  It  gradually  ceased,  however,  to  be  repre- 
sentative, since  men  of  means  could  alone  afford  to  obey  the 
summons  to  it.  It  was  never  very  largely  attended ;  a  witen- 
agemot of  £adgar*s,  for  example,  held  A.D.  996,  contained  his 
mother,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,*  five  ealdormen,  and 
fifteen  ministri.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  witan  was 
complete  and  binding  and  extended  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular  affairs.  It  busied  itself  with  transfers  of  land,  revived 
monastic  charters  of  confirmation,  and  acted  in  the  last  resort 
as  a  court  of  justice.  It  imposed  extraordinary  taxation,  and 
had  a  consultative  voice  in  the  determination  of  peace  or  war. 
Above  all,  in  theory  it  elected  the  king,  though  'the  rale  of 
hereditary  succession  was  never,  except  in  great  emergencies 
and  in  the  most  trying  times,  set  aside.*  By  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  constitution  of  the  witenagemot  had 
become  fluctuating  and  anomalous,  and  though  it  retained  much 
of  its  earliest  character  under  the  Conoueror,  it  was  less  of  a 
free  gathering  than  a  royal  court  of  feudal  vassals.  Represents* 
tion  was  based  upon  land  tenure,  which  consequently  excluded 
freeholders  in  general.  It  now  took  the  name  of  Great  Connd), 
but  it  was  a  council  of  courtiers — ^bishops,  abbots,  eazlS|  barons- 
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and  knights — ^who  held  their  lands  from  the  king,  and  was  chiefly 
valuable  as  upholding  the  theory  and  form  of  a  national  assembly. 
'  The  number  of  persons/  writes  Mr.  Stubbs,  '  who  were  really 
consulted  on  business,  or  to  whom  the  share  of  such  attention 
was  paid,  must  have  been  always  very  limited.'  Once  or  twice 
leadmg  men  from  London  and  Yorkshire  were  summoned  to  de- 
liberate. Though  there  was  little  initiative  in  the  council,  their 
legislative  authority  was  to  a  certain  extent  admitted.  Judicial 
sentences,  too,  were  passed,  and  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction 
were  discussed ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  power  to  join  in 
taxation.  Under  the  head  of  '  general  business,'  earldoms  and 
knighthoods  were  conferred,  homage  to  the  king  was  witnessed, 
questions  of  foreign  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  of  war  and  peace 
were  considered,  and  royal  marriages  talked  over.  The  Con* 
queror  held  his  council  at  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Glou- 
cester ;  under  Henry  I.  they  were  held  at  the  forest  palaces  and 
in  different  midland  towns  as  well  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  that  they  were  summoned  with  regularity  and  their 
functions  enlarged  to  the  discussion  of  taxation.  '  The  name,* 
says  Mr.  Stubbs,  '  given  to  these  sessions  of  council  was  often 
expressed  by  the  Latin  coUoqium  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  name  of  P.,  which  is  used  as  early  as  1 175  by  Jordan 
Fantosme,  may  have  been  in  common  use.'  The  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  definitely  fixed  when  it  was  announced  in  the  Great 
Charter  that  no  burthens  beyond  the  customary  feudal  aids 
might  be  imposed  '  save  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  realm.' 
Up  to  this  time  though  the  assembly  in  theory  included  '  lesser 
barons,'  who  were  knights  and  freeholders  holding  in  chief  of 
the  crown,  they  but  seldom  attended  owing  to  the  personal  ex- 
pense it  involved.  It  was  enacted  in  an  extraordinary  provision 
of  the  Great  Charter  that  whilst  the  greater  barons  were  to  be 
summoned  personally,  a  general  writ  should  call  together  the 
lesser  barons.  '  Here,'  says  Mr.  Freeman, '  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  our  county  members,  and  of  the  title  which  they  still  bear 
of  knights  of  the  shire.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, as  distinct  from  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their 
own  person.'  The  year  1265  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  English  assembly.  Simon  de  Montfort  ((^.  v.), 
who  was  then  master  of  the  kingdom  with  Henry  III.  in  his 
keeping,  summoned  a  P.  for  the  20th  of  January,  in  which  pro- 
vision was  for  the  first  time  made  for  the  representation  of  the 
shires,  cities,  and  boroughs.  Two  knights  from  every  county, 
two  citizens  from  every  city,  and  two  burgesses  from  every 
borough  were  called  for  consultation  at  Westminster.  '  Then,' 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  was  formed  that  newly  developed  Estate  of 
the  Realm  which  was,  step  by  step,  to  grow  into  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  the  Commons'  House  of  P.'  Representation 
was  not,  however,  coveted  by  the  classes  in  question,  so  that 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  Great  Council  passed  into  the  P. 
of  tne  realm.  On  the  27th  November  1295,  there  met  at  the 
request  of  Edward  L  a  P.  which  he  intended  to  be  a  model 
assembly,  '  bearing  in  its  constitution  evidence  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  summons  was  dictated,  and  serving  as  a  pattern 
for  all  future  assemblies  of  the  nation.'  By  his  summons  to  the 
burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  P.  was  constructed  to  repre- 
sent three  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  baronage,  and  the  commons. 

Each  order  of  the  state  was  now  represented,  and  shared  in 
legislation,  control  of  government,  ana  grant  of  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  Westminster  was  fixed  upon  as  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  assembly.  But  though  Edward  I.  concentrated  the 
three  estates  of  his  people,  it  il  not  until  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  division  into  a  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  becomes  apparent  The  House  of 
Lords  is  simply  the  witenagemot  and  tne  great  council,  *  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  step  by  step,  without  any  one  moment 
of  sudden  change,  shrunk  up  into  an  assembly  wholly  hereditary 
and  offidaL'  The  third  estate,  by  the  union  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  with  the  burgesses,  got  marked  off  as  'the  Commons.' 
During  the  15th  c.  P.  once  more  ceased  to  represent  the  nation, 
for  though  the  House  of  Commons  still  controlled  subsidies, 
passed  statutes,  and  impeached  ministers,  by  an  act  of  1430  which 
ordained  that  those  only  who  held  land  worth  40s.  a  year— eoual 
to  j£40  now — were  entitled  to  vote,  the  majori^  of  householaers 
and  copyholders  were  shut  out  from  the  nanchise.  Yet  a  sign 
of  advancing  power  is  visible  in  the  change  of  practice  which 
introduced  bills  in  the  form  of  statutes  instead  of  as  petitions 
liable  to  fraudulent  modification.  The  i6th  &  witnessed  the 
subjugation  of  P.  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Tudors.    The 
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royal  council  usurped  its  legislative  powers,  taxation  became 
aroitrary  through  forced  loans,  and  representation  corrupt  be* 
cause  of  the  creation  of  boroughs  subservient  to  the  court. 
Even  under  Heniy  VIIL,  owing  to  the  outward  respect  ihown 
towards  the  forms  of  P.,  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  right 
to  grant  subsidies,  enact  laws,  anid  redress  grievances.  But 
under  Elizabeth  members  protected  themselves  from  arrest 
during  session,  and  had  the  right  of  protecting  each  other  for 
crimes  committed  within  the  House.  The  17O1  c.  was  a  long 
and  successful  struggle  for  securing  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Stewarts  the  rights  which  had  become  historical.  By  the 
Revolution  of  1688  sovereignty  was  finally  transferred  fix>m  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Commons.  'From  the  moment,'  says 
Mr.  Green,  '  when  the  sole  right  to  tax  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  where  its  own  resolve  settled 
the  practice  of  granting  none  but  annual  supplies  to  the  crown, 
the  House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.' 
From  the  same  period  dates  the  government  by  party  as 
it  now  exists,  William  IIL  having  adopted  the  expedient  of 
creating  a  Ministry  (q.  v.)  from  among  the  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  instead  of  having  a  permanent  cabinet  immediately  re- 
sponsible to  himself.  The  internal  history  of  P.,  which  during 
the  1 8th  c.  assimilated  the  Scotch  assembly,  reveals  the  growth  to 
an  inordinate  extent  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Every  man  had 
his  price.  Seats  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  P.  miserably 
represented  the  country,  for  out  of  a  population  of  8,000,000, 
there  were  but  160,000  electors.  The  only  reforms  which  had 
been  made  in  the  past  were  those  of  the  Louk  P.,  and  they  had 
been  swept  aside  on  the  recall  of  Charles  IL  In  1 785  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  rescue  the  House  from  the  possessors  of  rotten 
boroughs  was  made  by  William  Pitt,  who  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  the  immediate 
disfranchisement  of  thirty-six,  and  the  apportionment  of  their 
members  to  counties.  In  1800  the  Irish  P.  was  transferred  to 
Westminster.  The  question  of  Reform  was  again  revived  in 
1809  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  but  only  to  be  shelved.  It  was 
not  till  1832  that  a  Reform  Bill  deprivea  fiity-six  rotten  boroughs 
of  power  to  represent,  distributed  the  173  members  taken 
from  them  among  constituencies  hitherto  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  gave  the  right  ot  voting  to  house- 
holders paying  rates  in  boroughs  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value 
of  ;f  10,  and  extended  the  franchise  for  counties  to  all  copy- 
holders to  the  value  of  ;f  10  a  year,  and  to  leaseholders  for  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years  with  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than 
/5a  In  1852,  '54,  '58,  '^9,  '60,  '66  successive  Governments 
brought  in  Reform  Bills  without  passing  them,  but  in  1867  a  mea- 
sure more  sweeping  than  any  of  its  predecessors  was  added  to 
the  statute  book.  It  extended  the  borough  franchise  to  all  rate* 
payers  and  to  lodgers  having  rooms  of  the  annual  value  of  £10, 
It  reduced  the  county  franchise  tOj^i2.  It  withdrew  thirty-three 
seats  from  English  boroughs,  giving  twenty-five  of  them  to  the 
counties,  and  the  remainder  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  numbers  the  Upper  House  b  subject  to  slight  fluctuation, 
which  is  due  to  the  (act  that  the  sovereign  can  create  at  pleasure 
new  members  of  the  caste  from  amons  favoured  or  distin- 
guished commoners.  It  is  composed  of  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Lords  Temporal  For  the  present  year  (1878^  there  are  avail- 
able for  attendance  and  vote  478  peers.  These  mdude  (counting 
minors)  5  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  2  archbishops  21  dukes, 
18  marquesses,  III  earls,  24  viscounts,  24  bishops,  298  barons,  16 
Scottish  representative  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  nave  seats  on  account  of  their  temporal 
baronies,  but  they  have  separate  benches  from  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral, at  the  upper  part  01  the  House,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.  They  are  not  regarded  as  peers,  but  simply  as  Lords 
of  P«  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  at  all,  and 
with  the  three  exceptions  of  Xx>ndon,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, the  Ejiglish  bishoprics  have,  in  rotation,  bc«n  similarly 
situated  since  the  proclamation  of  Manchester  as  a  see  in  1847. 
The  representative  peers  of  Scotland  are  elected  for  each  F. 
by  a  periodical  arrskngement  among  themselves.  In  1708  the 
Scotch  titles  were  added  to  the  peerage-roll  of  the  Hovse 
of  Xiords,  and  all  subsequent  aaims  have  been  inserted 
there.  But  no  titles  on  the  roll  in  representation  of  whidi 
votes  have  not  been  rendered  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  1800^ 
can  be  called  over  at  the  elections  without  a  special  order  of  P. 
The  Irish  representative  peers  are  elected  for  life.  All  peerages 
are  annulled  on  conviction  of  high  treason,  and  only  the  reowval 
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of  the  attainder  entitles  a  descendant  to  retake  the  original  title. 
Conviction  of  felony  annuls  a  peerage  by  writ ;  it  does  not  affect 
a  peerage  by  patent.  Peers  may  have  in  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Lords  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  are  serjeants- 
at-law,  and  have  the  degree  of  the  coif,  and  Queen's  Counsel, 
who  are  Serjeants. 

The  House  of  Commons,  though  in  the  course  of  its  history 
its  numerical  proportions  have  repeatedly  changed,  has  now  a 
fixed  maximum  of  652  members.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relationship  of  constituencies,  representatives,  and  electors, 
prepared  in  the  case  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  from 
statistics  for  1876-77,  and  of  Scotland  for  1877-78. 


England  and  Wales. 

Counties 

Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Uaiversities    .... 

Total  of  England  and  Wales 

Scotland. 

Counties 

C  ities,  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Universities   .... 

Total  of  Scotland 

Ireland. 
Counties.        .... 
Cities  and  Boroughs       . 
Universities    .... 

Total  of  Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom. 

Counties 

Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Universities    .... 

Total  of  United  Kingdom    . 

No.  of  Con 
stituencieii. 

Mo.  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

No.  of 

Electors. 

53 
198 

3 

187 
297 

5 

850,587 
1,5x4.716 

",458 

aS4 

489 

2,377.761 

32 

22 

a 

32 

26 

a 

88,549 

203,786 

10,916 

56 

60 

303.251 

32 
3« 

I 

64 
37 

a 

173.919 

53,953 

3' 393 

64 

X03 

231,265 

117 
6 

2S3 

360 

9 

ii"3,o55 

1,772,455 

26,767 

.    374        I          652 

2,912,277 
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Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  previous  to  the 
statutes  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  26,  required  to  show  a  property 
qualification  of  ;^6oo  a  year  before  being  returned  for  counties, 
and  ;^300  for  boroughs.  Except  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  no  judge 
can  stand  for  P.  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  are  disqualified.  A  sheriff  may  not  sit  for 
his  own  county.  Revenue  officers,  and  men  holding  Government 
contracts,  other  than  negotiations  for  loan,  cannot  represent. 
Felons,  traitors,  and  bankrupts  are  incapacitated.  By  the 
acceptance  of  office  an  M.P.  annuls  his  own  election  until  under 
a  new  writ  he  is  returned,  but  he  may  shift  from  one  official 
position  to  another  without  a  second  appeal  to  his  constituency. 
Members  who  resign  do  so  by  an  application  for  the  stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  A  P.  composed  of  new  representa- 
tives is  called  by  the  issue  of  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  takes  the  initiative  from  the  sovereign.  A  day  is  set  apart 
for  the  elections,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872 
candidates  are  nominated  by  a  document  having  the  signatures 
of  a  proposer  and  seconder  and  eight  other  electors.  This  is 
handed  over  to  a  returning  officer.  Should  the  candidates  be 
more  numerous  than  the  vacancies,  an  adjournment  of  the 
election  occurs,  and  a  poll  is  taken  under  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  The  result  is  announced  by  the  returning  officer,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

The  separate  functions  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of  P.  are 
marked  off  with  perfect  definiteness.  The  sovereign  is  held  to 
be  personally  above  the  law,  irresponsible  and  incapable  of 
doing  wrong,  the  sole  fountain  of  all  honour,  the  original 
grantor  of  all  property,  the  source  from  which  all  authority  of 
every  kind,  in  the  first  instance,  issues.  *  Our  system,'  writes 
Mr.  Freeman,  *  gives  the  state  a  personal  chief,  a  personal  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  being,  which  draws  to  itself  those 
feelings  of  personal  homage  and  personal  duty  which  a  large  class 
of  mankind  find  it  hard  to  look  upon  as  due  to  the  more  abstract 
ideas  of  law  and  commonwealth.'  From  the  ascension  of 
Edward  I.  hereditary  succession  became  the  rule.  But  the  dates 
'399»  x66o,  and  1688  establish  revolutionary  precedents  which 
take  no  account  of  those  sovereign  attributes  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  derived  by  the  subtlety  of  lawj^ers.  It  was  the 
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Act  of  Settlement  which  made  the  crown  permanently  heredi- 
tary. To  it,  through  the  ministry,  is  intrusted  the  duties  of 
summoning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  P.  The  summons  must 
be  annual  because  an  annual  consent  of  the  Commons  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  spending  departments.  A 
prorogation  annihilates  all  business  except  impeachments  in  the 
Lower  and  appeals  and  writs  of  error  in  tne  Upper,  It  is 
enforced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  announcing  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  by  proclamation,  by  commission,  or  by  writ 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Dissolution  is  announced  either  by  the 
sovereign  or  a  representative,  after  which  a  proclamation  states 
that  the  Chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
ordered  to  issue  new  writs.  P.,  which,  during  its  earlier  history, 
had  no  limits  to  its  duration  apart  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
was  by  i  Geo.  I.  c.  38  enacted  to  last  at  its  longest  for  seven 
years.  The  sovereign  must  concur  in  every  measure  before  it 
can  become  a  legislative  enactment  The  public  expenditure  is 
his  responsibility.  He  nominates  judges,  governors  of  colonies, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  bishops  and  deans  ;  despatches  and 
receives  ambassadors  ;  treats  with  foreign  Powers ;  and  declares 
peace  or  war.  By  Coronation  Oath  he  is  bound  to  govern 
according  to  the  statutes  in  P.  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  he  may  not  be 
either  a  Papist  himself  or  marry  one,  and  he  is  Ixmnd  over 
besides  to  uphold  Protestantism,  and  in  Scotland  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  addition  to  its  right  of  originating 
every  sort  of  measure  which  is  not  a  money  bill,  forms  an  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal.  Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  Court  of  Session,  and  writs  of  error  to  review  judgments 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  are  revised  for  final  settlement      Dis- 

futes  in  the  election  of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  and 
reland  are  decided.  Claims  of  peerage  are  adjusted,  and  lords 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  are  tried.  Peers  are  permanently  free 
from  arrest  in  civil  affairs.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  simi- 
lar right  of  introducing  legislative  measures,  with  the  immensely 
important  addition  that  it  alone  may  levy  taxes  and  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  income.  It  has  the  power  of  commit- 
ting its  own  members  and  others  who  have  perpetrated  a  breach 
of  privilege  to  the  Tower  or  Newgate  for  contempt.  It  may 
also  decree  punishment  for  libels  upon  its  own  proceedings,  for 
the  premature  publication  of  evidence  given  before  a  select  com- 
mittee, for  threat,  assault,  or  wilful  disobedience  of  the  orders 
of  the  House,  for  oflfering  bribes,  interfering  with  its  officials,  or 
tampering  with  witnesses. 

The  aggregate  power  of  P.  is  absolutely  without  limit,  and 
there  is  no  public  or  private  interest  which  may  not  come  under 
its  cognisance.  The  succession  to  the  throne,  its  own  and  the 
national  constitutions,  may  all  upon  occasion  be  altered.  It  has 
the  power  of  repeal  and  amendment  of  all  laws  passed  in  the 
colonial  legislatures.  Over  the  House  of  Lords  presides  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  in  their 
absence  a  deputy-speaker,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee. His  authority  is  not  greater  than  any  of  his  brother 
peers,  and  he  has  the  privilege  both  of  vote  and  speech.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  can  neither  speak  nor  vote  on 
a  question  except  in  an  equality  of  voices,  when  he  has  a  casting 
vote.  His  duties  consist  in  applying  the  rules  of  order,  in  deter- 
mining the  precedence  of  members  rising  to  address  the  House, 
in  putting  questions  and  explaining  the  will  of  the  House  con- 
cerning them,  in  notifying  its  resolutions  to  others,  in  conveying 
thanks  or  censure,  in  issuing  warrants  and  writs,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  printing  of  votes  and  proceedings.  The  deputy-speaker 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Way?  and  Means.  Other 
officers  of  the  Houses,  not  members,  are,  in  the  Upper,  Clerk  of 
the  P.,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Yeoman  Usher, 
Clerk  Assistant,  Serjeant-at-Arms ;  and,  in  the  Lower,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  Serjeant-at-Arms,  Clerk-Assistant,  second  Clerk- 
Assistant.  On  the  assembling  of  a  new  P.,  the  Clerk  mots  is 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  until  the  election  takes  place  of  a 
member  duly  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  after 
which,  on  the  invitation  of  Black  Rod,  he,  accompanied  by  the 
Commons,  enters  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  his  appointment 
approved.  The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Commons 
are  then  asserted  and  confirmed,  and  both  Houses  proceed  to 
the  oaths  and  introductions.  Either  in  person  or  by  commissioa 
the  sovereign  then  declares  the  causes  for  summoning  P.,  and 
the  Commons  having  once  more  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
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House  of  Lords,  the  sovereign  either  reads  a  speech,  or 
it  is  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  same  afternoon 
an  address  is  made  in  reply  to  it,  two  members  in 
either  House  beiog  previously  chosen  by  the  Ministiy  to  move  and 
second  iL  Business  may  be  proceed^  to  in  the  upper  House 
if  three  peers  are  present.  Forty  members  are  required  to  make 
up  a  house  in  the  Lower.  In  both,  prayers  are  read  before 
proceedings  commence.  Questions  aiTecting  internal  order  and 
the  formalities  of  introducing  bills  and  promulgating  statutes 
are  regulated  by  '  standing  orders,'  or  '  resolutions '  dedaring  the 
practice  of  P.  for  a  limit^  period.  '  Orders  of  the  day  *  con- 
sist of  business  already  pre-arranged  for  consideration.  They 
are  taken  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
'  Motions  *  are  taken  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  is  understood  to 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  orders  of  private  members,  Govern- 
ment orders  being  first  on  the  list  during  the  remainder  of  theweek. 
Except  in  the  case  of  merely  formal  motions  a  motion  must  be 
seconded  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  rule  does  not 
hold  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  an  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed the  question  cannot  be  withdrawn  till  the  amendment  has 
been  withdrawru  Members  may  endeavour  to  set  questions 
aside  by  the  use  of  four  forms  of  the  House.  A  motion  may  be 
made  '  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,'  or  that  '  the  orders  of 
the  day  be  now  read,'  or  '  the  previous  question '  may  be  moved, 
or  an  alteration  upon  the  original  motion  amounting  to  an 
amendment  may  hie  suggested.  'Content'  or  'non-content' 
are  the  party  responses  made  to  the  speeches  on  putting  a 
question  m  the  Lords,  '  aye '  or  '  no '  in  the  Commons.  The 
<^uestion  is  settled  by  the  House  'dividing,'  that  is  the  affirma- 
tive party  go  into  the  right  lobby  and  the  negative  into  the 
left,  two  clerks  counting  them  one  by  one.  P.  is  in  the  habit 
of  facilitating  progress  in  business  by  resolving  itself  into  com- 
mittees, which  are  either  'of  the  whole  House'  or  'select.' 
Select  committees  never  consist  of  more  than  fifteen  members, 
and  their  aim  is  to  prosecute  inquiries  on  some  specified  ques- 
tion. They  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records, 
and  they  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
Committees  of  the  whole  House  simply  mean  the  House  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Great  latitude  is  then  allowed  in  debate.  Motions  need  not 
be  seconded.  'The  previous  question'  is  disused.  Unlimited 
speech  is  allowed  on  the  same  question.  During  the  session  of 
1877,  however,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to 
the  continued  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House  in  committee  for 
the  purposes  of  legislative  obstruction  bv  some  Irish  Home 
Rulers,  was  compelled  to  submit  two  resolutions  forfeiting  the 
privilege  of  more  than  one  speech  during  a  sitting,  and  depriving 
members  of  the  right  of  moving  oftener  than  once  '  to  report 
progress,'  or  to  vacate  the  chair.  The  arrangement  was  only 
temporary.  The  chief  work  of  P.  is  devoted  to  the  passing 
of  bills,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  public  or  private ;  and 
most  of  these  originate  with  the  House  of  Commons,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  control  over  all  taxes  and  supplies.  Bills 
are  read  three  times  before  becoming  law.  The  first  reading  is 
rarely  opposed,  an  interval  being  allowed  for  printing  and  circula- 
tion. Opposition  is  offered  on  the  second  reading,  but  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  H  ouse,  it  is  sent  into  committee  for  consideration,  after 
which  it  is  reported  with  amendments  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  When  both  Houses  have  agreed  to  its  provisions, 
it  is  left  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  royal  assent  In  the  case 
of  private  bills,  four  '  examiners '  first  of^  all  take  them  in  hand, 
and,  according  to  their  report,  they  are  delegated  to  a  Committee 
of  Standing  Orders,  who  a^in  report  to  the  House.  This 
second  reading  is  conducted  just  like  public  bills,  after  which 
thev  are  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Selection,  who  classify  them, 
and  nominate  for  the  committees  on  them.  Railway  and  canal 
bills  are  considered  by  a  '  General  Committee  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Bills.'  Supplies  are  exclusively  granted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  on  a  given  day  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply  for  the  consideration  of  the  different  estimates  and  the 
roecinc  grants  which  are  to  be  voted.  On  the  first  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  House  appoints  a  day  for  resolving 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means  to  determine  how 
the  voted  funds  are  to  be  raised  and  applied.  It  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  P.  to  receive  petitions  which  are  presented  by  a  member. 
It  is  one  of  its  powers  to  be  able  to  order  returns  from  all  the 
public  departments.  See  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of 
England  (vols.  L  ii.  1875,  vol  iil  1878} ;  Freeman's  Growth  of 
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thg  English  ConstittUion  (1876) ;  Sir  T.  Erskine  May's  Zotcv, 
Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usages  of  P.  (6th  ed.  1868) ;  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History  of  England;  Irving's  Annals  of  Our 
Time,  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords,  with 
Historical  Introductions,  edited  by  Professor  £.  Thorold  Rogers 
(3  vols.  Oxf.  1875)  9  ^^  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (new 
ed.  1873). 

Far'ma  and  Piaoen'sa,  a  former  duchy  of  N.  Italy, 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  present  provinces  of  P.  and 
Piacenza,  and  bounded  N.  by  Lombardy,  S.  by  Genoa  and 
Tuscanv,  W.  by  Piedmont,  and  £.  by  Modena.  Area,  2268 
sq.  miles;  pop.  490,00a  The  natural  boundaries  are  the 
Apennines  in  the  S.  and  the  Po  in  the  N.  The  northern 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Enza,  Parma,  Taro,  and  many  other 
streams,  all  flowing  from  the  upland  valleys  of  the  great  range 
to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Pa  Forests  of  oak  and  chestnut 
trees  clothe  the  mountain  spurs,  and  the  plain  produces  abun- 
dantly wheat,  rice,  olives,  grapes,  and  southern  fruits.  Other 
products  are  salt,  petroleum,  marble,  and  alabaster,  and  there  is 
much  silk-culture,  cattle-rearing,  and  cheese-making. 

History, — The  duchy  was  formed  out  of  the  Papal  property 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  of  the  Famese  Family  (q.  v.),  and  conferred 
on  his  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi  Faraese  in  1545.  It  became 
the  patrimony  of  the  Famese,  and  the  dukes,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  gained  an 
evil  reputation  among  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  with  one  or 
other  of  whom  they  were  usually  quarrelling.  On  the  expiry 
of  the  direct  Famese  line,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
the  Hague,  the  duchy  passed  in  1 731  to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  who  gave  it  up  to  Austria  in  exchange  for 
the  throne  of  tne  Two  Sicilies  in  1735.  ^^  '74^  ^^  ^'^  restored 
conditionally  to  Spain,  and  after  the  death  of  the  enlightened 
Ferdinand  in  1802,  was  seized  bv  France  and  incorporated  as 
the  department  of  Taro.  By  the  'I  reaty  of  Paris  it  was  conferred 
on  the  ex-Emoress  Maria  Luise  of  Austria,  and  this  settlement 
was  confirmea  in  181 7,  subject  to  the  condition  that  on  her 
death  the  duchy  should  pass  to  the  rightful  heir,  Ferdinand 
Carlo,  Duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  duke,  who  succeeded  as  Carlo  II.  in 
1847,  ruled  with  great  severity,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  forced  to  leave  his  dominions  in  1848.  After  the 
triumph  of  Austria  over  Sardinia,  in  the  war  of  1848-^49,  Carlo 
in.  ascended  the  throne  which  his  father  had  abdicated,  and 
inaugurated  a  rule  more  tyrannical  than  ever,  in  which  he  was 
strongly  seconded  by  an  Englishman  named  Ward,  his  chief 
minister.  Carlo  was  assassinated  in  1854,  and  his  widow,  Louise- 
Marie-Therese  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  last  Due  de  Berry, 
after  an  inefTectual  attempt  to  appease  the  popular  demand  for 
reform,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  1859,  on  the  beginning 
of  another  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  In  Marc£  i860 
P.  was  finally  annexed  to  the  latter  power. 

Par'ma,  capital  of  the  province  and  formerly  of  the  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  in  N.  Italy,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  P.,  12 
miles  S.  of  the  Po,  and  75  S.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It  is  circular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  bastions,  and  is  divided  into  an  E.  and 
W.  part  by  the  small  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
Though  an  ancient  town,  it  has  an  entirely  modem  appearance. 
The  chief  street,  part  of  the  ancient  Via  iEmilia,  intersects  it 
from  the  Porta  S.  Mich^e  in  the  E.  to  the  Porta  S.  Croce  in  the 
W.,  and  crosses  the  Piazzo  Grande,  in  which  are  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune,  and  a  statue  of  Correggio,  erected  in  1872.  In  the 
S.E.  is  the  strong  Castello,  and  adjoining  it  the  Campo  di 
Marte,  while  in  the  N.  W.  are  the  old  duod  gardens  Giardino 
Pubblieo,  containing  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino,  now  a  military 
school.  The  Stradone,  a  promenade  encircling  the  town,  is  laid 
out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  Cathedral  (Duomo), 
a  rare  example  of  the  Lombaido-Romanesque  style,  was  begun 
in  1 1 17,  but  not  finished  till  the  13th  c  lu  beautiful  dome  is 
adorned  with  an  exquisite  'Assumption'  by  Correggio,  one  of  the 
last  works  of  the  master  (1526-30),  now  somewhat  injured  by 
damp.  It  is  also  rich  in  older  frescoes.  Other  notable  buildings 
are  the  Battisterio  Church  (i  196-1270},  designed  by  Benedetto 
Antelami,  containing  fine  sculptures  and  frescoes ;  that  of  St. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  (1510),  with  dome-frescoes  by  Correggio ; 
the  Madonna  della  Steccata  (i  521)  an  imitation  of  St  Peter's,  in 
which  are  tombs  of  the  Famese  and  Bourbon  rulers ;  the  Palazzo 
della  Pilotta,  b^un  in  1597,  and  now  comprising  the  Museo  di 
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Antichita,  rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  the  Picture  Gallery,  with 
works  of  Corr^gio,  Parmegiano,  Anselmi,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  the  Caracci,  &&,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes 
and  4000  MSS. ;  the  Convento  di  St.  Paoli,  now  a  school, 
&med  for  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  frescoes  by  Correggio  ; 
and  the  Teatro,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe.  The 
University,  founded  in  1422,  is  attended  by  about  400  students. 
P.  has  some  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens,  lace,  hosiery,  glass, 
and  porcelain,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
(1874)  44,915.  Though  believ^  to  be  an  old  Etruscan  town, 
P.  first  appears  in  history  as  a  thriving  Roman  colony,  founded 
B.C.  183,  after  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  subse- 
quently  called  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  /*.,  and  became  celebrated 
for  its  woollen  industries.  Narses  took  it,  and  called  it  Chrys(h 
poliSf  or  the  *  golden  city.*  It  participated  in  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  Italian  towns,  zealously  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Guelphs,  and  endured  a  long  and  ineffectual  siege  by  the 
Emperor  Friedrich  II.  in  1247.     In  1303  it  ceased  to  be  a  re- 

fmblic,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  fell  to  the  Visconti  in  1341, 
rom  that  period  till  1512  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Later  it  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  became 
capital  of  the  duchy  formed  in  1545.  P.  was  the  residence  of 
Correggio  and  the  birthplace  of  Parmegiano.  See  Afro's  Storia 
della  Citth  di  P,  (Parma,  4  vols.  1792-95). 

Parmegia'no,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Maz- 
zuoUi  or  Mazzola,  an  artist  of  the  Lombard  school,  son  of 
the  painter  Filippo  Mazzuolli,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1503,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  modelled  his  style  on  that  of  Correggio, 
and  received  commissions  from  Clement  VII.  After  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  'Bourbon's  black  banditti'  in  1527,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  and  subsequently  resided  in  his  native  town  and  in 
Casalma{>^iore,  where  he  died  in  misfortune,  1540.  His  works 
are  extremely  rare,  and  the  best  are  two  portraits  in  the  Museo 
of  Naples,  and  an  altar-piece,  *  The  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,*  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Among  others,  P.  has  been 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  etching,  already  practised  by 
DUrer,  into  Italy. 

Parmelia  is  the  tvpe  genus  of  Parmeliacea^  an  important  and 
very  extensive  natural  order  of  lichens,  containing  almost  all  the 
species  that  are  useful  either  as  esculents,  medicines,  or  dye> weeds. 
It  is  divided  into  three  groups — Peltigeri^  Euparmeluueiy  and  Usne- 
tuei.  A  great  number  of  the  lichens  that  abound  on  rocks  and 
trees  belong  to  the  second  of  these,  and  in  the  genus  P.  itself  we 
have  the  yellow  P.  parUtina  and  the  grey  P,  saxatilis^  occurring 
on  almost  every  tree.    P,  perlaia  is  a  valuable  and  costly  dye. 

Parmenldes,  an  ancient  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea, 
a  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  and  lived  in  the  5th  c.  B.a 
Hardly  anything  is  known  regarding  his  life,  unless  we  accept  a 
doubtful  story  related  by  Pkto  to  the  effect  that  he  visited 
Athens  along  with  Zeno,  one  of  his  scholars,  and  there  had  some 
intercourse  with  Socrates.  P.,  who  has  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Eleatic  School  (q.  v.),  embodied  his  philosophy  in 
a  didatic  poem  entitled  On  Nature^  in  which  he  argues  that 
Being  is  absolute  and  imperishable,  compactly  contained  within 
itself  like  a  well-rounded  ball ;  the  apparent  change  which  goes 
on  around  us  being  a  mere  illusion.  He  postulates  two  prim- 
ordial and  opposite  elements,  the  '  setheriat  fire  of  flame  and 
the  'dark  night,'  by  the  various  combinations  of  which  he  con> 
ceives  the  world  to  have  been  formed.  The  fragments  of  his 
poem  which  remain  have  been  published  by  Fiillebom  (Zlilli- 
chau,  1795),  Pcyron  (Leipz.  1810),  and  Karsten,  in  his  Philo- 
sophorum  Gracorum  veierum  Reliquia  (Brus.  1835). 

Par]iahyl>a,  or  Paranah3rl>a  (*bad  water*),  a  river  in 
N.E.  Brazil,  divides  the  provinces  of  Piauhi  and  Maranh&o 
throughout  its  course  of  770  miles,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
several  shallow  mouths  in  3°  S.  lat.,  41°  40'  W.  long. 

Pamass'us  (mod.  Liakura  or  Lyken\  the  most  important 
mountain  mass  in  Middle  Greece,  lies  10  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  It  is  isolated  on  three  sides,  but  is  connected  on  the 
W.  by  a  wooded  chain  (lona),  with  the  border  ranges  of  i^tolia 
and  Doris.  Its  higher  slopes  are  still  densely  clothed  with  pines, 
and  several  of  its  rocky  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  loftiest  peak,  called  by  the  ancients  Lykoreia 
(whence  the  modem  name),  is  8068  feet  above  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view,  reaching  N.  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and 
S.  to  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus.  On  its 
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southern  side  lay  Delphi  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracI«  of 
Apollo,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  (q.  v.).  On  the  approach 
of  spring,  the  Thyades,  votaresses  of  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  held 
their  orgies  in  honour  of  the  god  on  the  heights  of  P.,  but  the 
whole  mountain  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ; 
hence  the  phrase  'to  climb  P.'  came  to  mean  'to  write  poetry.' 

• 

Par'nell,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  whose  reputation  sur- 
passes his  merit,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  took  holy  orders  in  1700,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher  in  1705.  At  first  a  Whig,  he  ratted  to  the  Tories  to- 
wards the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  obtained  a  prebend  by 
the  help  of  Swift,  and  in  1 7 16  was  made  vicar  of  Finglass.  The 
death  of  a  charming  wife  induced  habits  of  intemperance^  and 
P.  died  at  Chester,  July  17 17,  at  the  early  age  of  38,  In  1722 
his  friend  Pope  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poems^  not 
one  of  which  except  the  Hermit  now  survives  in  any  human 
memory,  and  it  is  amazing  that  it  should  survive. 

Paro'ohial  Board  is  in  Scotland  the  board  in  each  parish 
intrusted  with  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
authorised  to  impose  assessments.     See  Poor-Laws. 

Par'ody  (Gr.  para^  *  beside,'  and  ode,  '  a  song '),  a  species 
of  burlesque,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to 
Hegemon,  an  Athenian  comic  poet.  It  takes  a  serious  composi- 
tion, and  while  closely  preserving  its  outward  form,  wholly 
changes  its  inner  character  by  substituting  the  ridiculous  for  the 
sublime — a  Cockney  fireman  for  a  Norman  baron.  The  parodist, 
in  fact,  is  like  a  caricaturist  who  fits  the  heads  of  living  charac- 
ters to  the  '  Laocoon  *  or  '  Order  of  Release.'  Homer  was 
parodied  in  the  Batrachomyomachia  ('  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice '), 
Euripides  by  Aristophanes,  Nero  by  Persius,  Chapelain  by 
Boileau  and  Racine,  Voltaire  by  Dominique,  and  Kotzebne  by 
Mahlmann.  In  English  we  have  the  Rejected  Addresses  (1812) 
of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  the  Bon  Gaultier  Balleuis  (1854)  of 
Theodore  Martin  and  Professor  Aytoun,  the  latter's  P^rmiliam, 
a  Spasmodic  Tragedy  (1854),  and  the  parodies  contained  in 
Lewis  Carroirs  Phantasmagoria  (1869)  and  Calverley's  fly 
Leaves  (1874).  The  best  prose  parodies  are  Thackeray's  Novels 
by  Eminent  Hands  and  Bret  Hart's  Condensed  Novels  (1867). 
See  Delepierre's  Z<2  ParodiecheiUs  Grecs,  cke%  le  Romainsy  etchez 
les  Modemes  (Lond.  1870) ;  and  P,  and  Parodists  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  (January  1878). 

Parole'  (i)  The  countersign  or  pass  word  required  to  be  given 
to  guards  and  sentinels  in  camp  and  garrisons  by  all  who 
approach  their  posts  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  pass.  (2) 
The  promise  made  by  a  prisoner  of  war  upon  his  honour  that  he 
will  not  go  beyond  certain  limits,  or  take  up  arms  against  his 
capturers,  if  liberated.  Officers  are  frequently  released  in  modem 
warfare  simply  on  their  parole,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be 
considered  utterly  disgraceful  and  unpardonable. 

Parole.    See  Prisoners  of  War,  Law  Regarding. 

Parole  Proof  is  in  law  evidence  by  the  oath  or  Affirmation 
(q.  V.)  of  a  witness,  in  contradistinction  to  evidence  by  writing. 
In  England,  any  agreement  not  under  seal  is  called  a  P.  agree* 

ment. 

Pa'roB,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  6  miles  W.  of  Naxos,  has  an  area  of  over  80  sq. 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  6000.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in 
white  Parian  marble,  reckoned  l^  the  Hellenic  artist  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus.  Two  quarries  were  opened  in 
1844  in  the  N.  on  Mount  Elias  or  Marpesus.  Other  products 
are  cotton,  wax,  honey,  and  wild  pigeons.  On  the  W.  coast  is 
the  town  of  Parikia  {Paros\  with  191 7  inhabitants.  P.  was 
colonised  by  the  lonians,  and  prospered  so  rapidly  as  to  send 
colonies  to  Thasus,  to  Parium  on  tne  Propontis,  and  to  Pharus 
on  the  Illyrian  coast:  After  the  battle  ot  Marathon,  Miltiades 
failed  to  subdue  the  island  with  70  ships,  but  eventually  it  became 
subject  to  Athens:  The  'Parian  Chronicle'  (see  Arundel 
Marbles)  was  found  here  in  1627. 

Paroti'tis.    See  Mumps. 

Par'quetry  (Fr.  parquet,  'an  inlaid  floor')  is  a  kind  of 
marquetry  used  for  floors.  Oak  is  commonly  employed  for  the 
groundwork,  and  in  it  ornamental  coloured  woods  are  so  in- 
serted as  to  produce  a  rich  and  beautiful  pattern.  '  Solid  parquet 
floors '  are  the  most  durable,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  wood,  one 
inch  thick,  grooved  and  tongued  together. 
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Tiarr.    See  Salmon. 

Parr,  Sftmnel,  LTi.P,,  a  learned  English  diyine,  was  bom 
at  Harrow,  15th  January  1747,  educated  at  Harxpw  School  and 
Emmanuel  College^  Cambridge,  jmd  afterwards  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  assistant-master  at  Harrow  for  five  years.  .He  then 
opened  a  school  of  his  own  at  Stanmore.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Colchester  School,  and  afterwards  at  Nor- 
wich. Having  taken  orders,  he  became  rector  of  Asterby  (1780), 
curate  of  Hatton  (1783),  rector  of  Wadenhoe  (1790),  and  rector 
of  Grafiam  (1802).  He  died  6th  March  182^.  P.  vras  a  man 
of  extensive  acquisitions,  particularly  in  classical  learning,  but 
lacked  the  orieinality  of  intellect  necessary  to  make  use  of  them. 
Though  famed  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionaust,  none  of  his  volnminous  writings  sustain  his  reputation, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  pennanentlv  remembered. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  in  8 
vols.,  182& 

Parra.    SccJacana. 

Parrakeef  ,  or  Parroque^  a  name  given  to  various  genera 
of  Scansorial  blnSii  of  the  family  f^taiida  or  Parrots  (q..v.), 
from  which,  however,  they  di£(er  in  certain  important  PJirti- 
cnlars.  The  parrakeets  are  smaller  than  the  parrots.  They 
are  included  in  the  sub-family  Poi^phoraut^  in  which  the  l^;s 
are  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  |)arrots,  and  thus  fit  their  pos- 
sessors for  a  terrestrial  life.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size^  and  its 
tip  may  be  toothed.  The  tail  is  broad  and  long,  and  its  feathers 
are  narrowed  at  the  tip.  A  typical  example  of  the  P.  is  found 
in  the  P.-Cockatoo  ot  Australia,  a  continent  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  headquarters  of  this  bird.  The  P.  runs  on  the 
ground  with  great  ease  and  swiftness.  It  attains  a  length  aver- 
aging that  of  a  small  crow,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the 
head  and  throat,  the  head  bearing  a  crest.  The  back  is  brown 
and  the  wings  white.  The  fenude  has  a  greenish  tinge  on  the 
head  and  throat.  The  yellow-bellied  P.  {Plaiyarus  CaiJomeus) 
is  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  i^an<u  of  Bass's  Straits. 
To  the  genus  of  Platyctrus  belong  the  great  majority  of  the 
parrakeets.  The  back  of  the  species  just  named  is  of  a  mottled 
green,  the  forehead  crimson,  the  throat  and  part  of  the  wings 
blue,  and  the  belly  yellow.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
rose-bill  P.  <^.  eximius),  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  exmbiting  the  most  gorgeous  hues.  The 
back  is  of  dark  glossy  green,  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  white, 
the  head  and  face  scarlet,  and  the  under  parts  light  green.  The 
ground  P.  (Fttopkorus  formosus)  is  a  very  typical  member  of 
the  group,  and  occurs  in  S.  Australia.  It  runs  actively  on  the 
ground,  while  its  flight  is  low  and  feeble.  The  colour  is  dark 
green  above  and  yellow  below,  and  the  tail  b  long  and  slender. 
The  ringed  P.  (Palaamit  tarqutUus)  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  another  species  being  the  Alexandrine  ringed  P.  (P,  AUx* 
andri).  The  colour  is  grass-green,  the  neck  being  enciided 
with  a  ring  of  black  colour,  and  rings  of  purple  and  rose  as 
welL  The  zebra  or  grass  P.  (MeUpsUUuus  umiuhtut)  inhabits 
Australia,  and  is  of  a  dark  green  cobur,  varied  with  brown  and 
yellow.  The  blue-banded  grass  P.  (Euphemia  Chrys<fsioma)  is 
found  in  summer  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Its  colour  is  green 
tinted  with  browxu 

Parramatt'a  is  the  second  oldest  town  in  New  South  Wales, 
having  been  founded  in  November  1788.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  P.  River,  which  is  virtually  an  elongation  of  Port 
Jackson  (q.  v.),  14  miles  W.  of  Sydney,  vrith  which  P.  has  com- 
munication by  both  railway  and  steamers.  It  contains  many 
public  buildings,  including  the  Government  House,  Benevolent 
Asylum,  two  large  lunatic  asvlums,  an  extensive  penal  establish- 
ment, and  five  important  public  schools.  Orange-growing  and 
the  manufacture  of  tweeos  are  the  principal  industries.  The 
largest  orange  trees  in  the  world  are  believed  to  be  at  P.  Pop. 
(1875)  6103. 

Parrha'aiua,  according  to  Plin^,  the  most  insolent  and  axro- 

Smt,  but  also  the  most  gifted  pamter  of  his  ajge^  was  bom  at 
pbesus  in  the  5th  c.  B.C,  oecame  afterwards  adtizen  of  Athens, 
wnere  he  lived  as  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  painted  a 
number  of  works,  in  which  he  earned  high  art  to  perfection  in 
all  essential  particulars.  P.  is  said  to  have  combined  the  respe^ 
tive  merits  of  his  great  predecessors,  Polygnotns,  Apollodoras, 
and  Zeuxis.  So  skilled  was  he  in  the  ueory  of  htt  art,  that 
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he  was  named  the  Legator.    Among  his  chief  works  were  his 
allegorical  representation  of  the  Atheman  people  or  '  Demos,'  in 


or  heavy-armed  warriors.  The  subjects  of  his  works  were  not 
always  unexceptionable.  His  '  Archigallus,'  and  his  '  Meleager 
and  Atalanta '  prove  that  the  production  of  licentious  works  was 
not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  art 

Parr'icide  (Lat  parridda^  prob.  from  pater^  '  father,'  and 
cado^  '  I  slay ')  is  hardly  a  legal  term  in  England,  the  murderer 
of  a  father  being  punishable  in  the  same  measure  as  the  mur- 
derer of  a  stranger.  In  the  Roman  law  the  crime  was  punished 
with  extra  severity. 

Parr'ot^  a  name  applied  to  various  genera  of  Seantonal  birds 
belon^ng  to  the  family  Pnitaddtt,  In  the  sub-family  Ptittacmm^ 
to  which  the  typical  P.  belongs,  the  upper  mandible  is  deeply 
arched  and  hollowed,  and  the  edges  of  tne  lower  mandible  are 
wavy  and  curved.  The  wings  have  their  first  and  second  quills 
longest.  No  crest  is  borne  upon  the  head  in  the  true  P.  The 
best  known  species  of  P.  is  the  grey  P.  {PtUtacus  erythaeut)^ 
which  has  so  long  been  celebrated  for  its  talking  powers.  This 
bird  inhabits  W.  Africa.  The  general  colour  is  ashen  grey,  the 
tail  being  scarlet.  Both  sexes  are  capable  of  talking,  although 
the  males  are  pohaps  more  loquadous  than  the  females.  Very 
rarely  has  this  bird  ored  in  Europe.  The  attachment  exhibited 
by  parrots  to  their  master  and  mistress  is  by  no  means  the 
least  noticeable  trait  in  their  character.  The  faculty  or  power 
of  imitation  is  strongly  developed,  the  most  unusual  noises  and 
sounds  being  mimioLed  with  a  faithfulness  that  almost  exceeds 
belief.  The  green  P.  {Ckrysotisfytkms)  is  a  native  of  S.  America ; 
another  American  spedes,  the  Amazon  green  P.  (C  Awuumkus)^ 
is  also  well  known  in  Britain.  The  nrst  is  the  larger  of  the 
two.  It  is  of  a  bright  ereen  colour,  the  top  and  back  part  of 
the  head  being  of  cobak-blue  colour.  The  back  in  its  lower 
portion  and  the  wing-coverts  are  crimson,  and  the  tail,  which 
U  short  and  square,  is  green.  The  Amazon  green  P.  learns  to 
talk  more  readily  than  the  green  P.,  and  attains  a  length  of  12 
inches.  The  cheeks  and  chin  are  yellow,  the  forehead  purple, 
and  the  ^eral  body-plumage  green.  The  tail-feathen  are 
marked  with  green,  red,  and  ydlow.  The  name  of  Philip  Island 
P.  is  applied  to  a  species  of  cockatoo  {Nestor  prodttctw),  and 
the  owl  P.,  is  the  Strigofs  habropiilm  of  New  Z^land,  a  spedet 
widely  different  from  the  true  P.  The  Carolina  P.  {Conuna 
CaroHiumis)  is  a  macaw,  attains  a  length  of  about  21  inches^ 
and  has  the  bold  coloun  of  the  latter  bird. 

Parrot-Piah,  the  name  given  to  various  TeieosUan  fishes  of 
the  genus  Scarus^  and  which  are  induded  in  the  family  of  the 
Wrasses  (q.  v.)  or  Labrida.  In  the  genus  Scams  the  head  is 
convex,  and  the  jaws  are  covered  with  minute  scale-Like  teeth, 
adapting  these  fiuies  for  browsing  on  the  coral-polypes,  and  for 
crushing  the  hard  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They  inhabit 
tropical  seas.  A  well-known  spedes  is  the  Scarus  horrid,  or 
tesselated  P.-F.,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Ceylon.  Another 
spedes  {S,  creticus)  occurs  m  the  Mediterranean.  The  former 
is  of  a  bluish  tint,  marked  with  bright  ydlow,  the  fins  being 
brown.  The  name  P.-F.  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the 
jaws,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  beak  of  a  parrot  in  shape. 

Part^,  Sir  WiUiain  Bdward,  a  odebrated  explorer, 
was  bom  December  19,  1790,  at  Bath.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  in  January  1810  recdved  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
after  which  he  was  employed  for  three  years  in  protecting  the 
British  whale-fishery  in  the  northern  seas.  Ordered  in  1 813  to 
proceed  to  Halifisx,  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  in  the  following  year 
took  part  in  the  war  between  England  and  America.  '  After  the 
Peace  of  18 14  P.  remained  OQ  the  N.  American  station  without 
preferment  till  18x7,  when  he  returned  to  England,  too  late  to 
join  the  expedition  to  the  Congo  sent  in  that  year.  In  April 
1818,  throi^h  the  influence  of  Mr.  Barrow,  Secretanr  to  the 
Adnuralty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Aluurndtr^ 
which  was  to  sail  uiuier  Commander  John  Roes  in  the  laaheUo 
to  sedc  A  N.-W.  Pasnge  (q.  v.).  The  ships  returned  in 
November  without  having  made  any  discoveriea  P.  represented 
that  this  was  due  toa  miMake  of  his  commander,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  to  lead  aseoood  expedition  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  two  ships,  the /fo/s  and  Ov>r.    Leaving  the  Thames 
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nth  May  1819,  they  crossed  on  the  4th  September  the  meridian 
of  no*  W.  long.,  in  74°  44'  20"  N.  lat.,  by  which  they  became 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  ;f  5000,  and  discovered  Barrow's  Strait, 
Melville  Island,  Baring  Island,  Prince  Regent's  Island,  and 
"Wellington  Channel.  After  wintering  on  Melville  Island  from 
the  20U1  September  to  the  beginning  of  August  1820,  they  re- 
turned, and  reached  the  Thames  in  November  1820.  P.  imme- 
diately received  the  rank  of  commander.  In  a  third  expedition 
in  the  Hecla  and  Fury  (May  1821  to  October  1823)  he  was  less 
successful.  After  being  frozen  in  at  Winter  Island  from  the  8th 
October  to  the  2d  July  1822,  he  discovered  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait,  and  returned  to  the  Thames  in  October  1823.  In  his 
fourth  expedition  (May  1824-October  1826),  he  lost  the  Fury^ 
and  was  forced  to  return  prematurely.  After  his  return.  P., 
who  had  been  made  a  post-captain  in  1821,  was  appointed 
hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  On  the  3d  April  1827  he  led 
yet  another  expedition,  this  time  to  seek  the  North  Pole  by  way 
of  Spitsbergen.  On  Uie  22d  June  he  left  his  ship,  the  Hecla^ 
and  proceeded  with  twenty-four  men  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats, 
whidi  they  had  often  to  drag  over  the  ice,  as  far  as  82**  45'  N. 
lat.,  when,  stopped  by  a  current,  they  returned  to  the  Hecla  on 
the  2 1  St  August  From  Uiis,  his  last  voyage  of  exploration,  P. 
returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  September.  Accepting  the 
office  of  agricultural  commissioner  in  New  South  Wales,  he 
remained  there  from  1829  to  1834,  in  the  latter  year  returning 
to  England.  In  1852  he  became  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  P. 
died  at  Ems,  in  Germany,  7th  July  1855.  See  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  N,'W,  Passage  (Lond.  1821) ; 
Jouimal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  N.-  PV,  Passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ^  performed  in  the  years  1 82 1 -22- 
23  {jb,  1824) ;  Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
N,'  W,  Passage  {id.  1826) ;  and  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  Peach 
the  North  Pole  [id.  1827) ;  also  Memoirs  of  Pear- Admiral  Sir  IV, 
E,  P.t  Knt.,  F.P.S.,  &c,  by  his  son,  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  P., 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover  (Lond.  1857). 

Par'sees  ('  inhabitants  of  Pars'  or  Persia)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  or  Zoroastri- 
anism.  Coming  originally  from  the  great  home  of  the  Aryan 
Race  (q.  V.)  in  Central  Asia,  the  Zoroastrians  seem  to  have 
entered  the  Punjaub  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus,  whence 
after  a  time  they  migrated  westward  to  Bactria,  Media,  and 
Persia.  These  facts  are  deduced  from  (i)  the  great  affinity  be- 
tween the  Sanskrit  (q.  v.)  or  ancient  Indian,  and  the  Zend  or 
ancient  Bactrian  languages ;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
and  the  Persians,  in  their  earliest  written  records,  both  apply  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Aryas ;  and  (3)  from  the  resemblances 
between  the  mythologies  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.)  or  primitive  Hindu 
Scriptures,  and  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.)  or  Scriptures  of  the  P. 
A  number  of  personages  mentioned  in  the  Veda  correspond  in 
name  with  others  in  the  Avesta,  e.g.,  the  Indian  Yama,  tne  king 
of  the  dead  or  at  least  of  the  blessed,  and  the  PersianYima,  a  for- 
tunate monarch  with  whom  the  blessed  live  ;  the  Persian  ThraS- 
taono,  '  who  destroys  a  pestilent  serpent  with  three  heads,  three 
girdles,  six  tails,  and  a  thousand  powers,'  and  the  Indian  Trita, 
'  who  fights  with  a  serpent  and  smites  a  three-headed  dragon 
with  seven  tails,  and  liberates  the  cattle ; '  the  Persian  hero 
Sama  Keresaspa,  and  the  Indian  warrior  Krisasa  named  in  the 
Puranas ;  the  Indian  Kavya  Usanas,  and  the  Kaus  of  the  later 
Persian  legends.  Besides  this  identity  of  person,  the  Hindus 
and  P.  have  some  important  ceremonies  in  common :  (i)  the 
Soma,  Persian  Homa  (which  is  identical),  offering.  This  is  a 
plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  pressed  out  and  drunk  with  certain 
religious  ceremonies.  (2)  In  both  religions  the  reception  of  neo- 
phytes is  performed  by  investing  them  with  a  girdle  or  thread. 
The  two  have  also  at  least  two  of  their  deities  in  conunon — 
Mitta  and  Soma  or  Homa  (the  plant),  to  the  latter  of  whom 
there  are  appUed  in  both  a  great  number  of  epithets,  which 
clearly  show  how  short  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  Persian 
and  Indian  adherents  of  this  worship  had  become  separated  from 
each  other.  There  are  also  certain  indications  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  nations  was  occasioned  in  part  at  least  by  reli- 
gious causes,  in  the  fact  that  deities  which  are  good  in  the  one 
religion  are  evil  in  the  other.  Thus  Ahura  (see  Ormuzd),  the 
highest  god  of  the  Persians,  as  Asura  was  reckoned  among  evil 
spirits  by  the  later  Indians ;  vice  versa,  the  good  Devas  of 
the  Indians,  and  Siva  (q.  v.),  a  member  of  the  later  trinity, 
were  in  Persia  transformed  into  evil  spirits — Daevas  (the  allies 
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of  Ahriman  (a.  v.)  and  S'arva) ;  and  Indra,  the  highest  god  of 
the  earliest  Hmduism,  is  by  the  Persians  banished  to  hell.  Some 
schokrs,  however,  are  doubtful  whether  these  opposing  concep- 
tions regarding  the  deities  necessarily  imply  a  rdigions  schism, 
as  the  same  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  the  reformation 
of  Zoroaster,  when  *  the  deities  of  the  old  nature-worship  may 
have  shared  the  £Eite  of  so  many  heathen  divinities,  which 
Christianity  thrust  down  to  hell.' 

When  the  reformation  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.)  took  place  is  un- 
known. His  date  has  been  fixed  as  early  as  3000  ac  (Bunsen : 
Aristotle  puts  it  as  high  as  about  6360  B.C.),  and  as  late  as  1500 
B.C.  The  first  authentic  records  of  Persian  history  date  from 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  550),  the  first  of  the  Achamienian 
dynasty.  The  history  of  the  period  during  which  this  dynasty 
held  sway  (about  200  years)  is  recorded  in  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (q.  V.) ;  but  although  so  much  of  the  Chaldean  religion  is 
preserved  in  these,  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  all  historiod,  and 
give  no  information  regarding  the  Zoroastrianism  of  the  da^. 
After  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (B.C.  331),  the  history  of  Persui 
as  an  indepenaent  nation  is  a  blank  for  500  years.  The  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty  was  then  founded  (A.D.  226)  by  Ardeshir  Babegan, 
who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  national  religion  to  its  primitive 
splendour,  and  in  whose  reign,  or  that  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors,  the  Avesta  was  reduced  to  writing,  having  hitherto 
been  preserved  bv  oral  tradition.  The  vernacular  of  the  time 
was  the  Huzvaresh  or  Pehlevi  (q.  v.),  into  which  translations  of 
the  Avesta  were  made  from  the  Zend,  and  under  the  later  Sas- 
sanians  into  another  dialect,  the  Parsi.  The  Sassanian  dynasty 
was  overthrown  and  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  for  ever  swept 
away  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion  (a.d.  637),  and  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  all  but  rooted  out  of  Persia.  There  lingered  for 
some  years  a  fond  but  secret  attachment  to  the  old  religion  in 
the  eastern  provinces ;  indeed  '  the  old  Persian  creed  and  moral 
system  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  Mohammedan  writers 
tnan  is  generally  supposed.*  The  open  adherents,  or  P.,  with- 
drew to  the  mountainous  region  of  Khorassan,  where  a  few 
thousands  are  found  to  this  day.  (See  Guebres.)  About  the 
middle  of  the  7th  c.  a  number  emigrated  to  India,  and  were  fol* 
lowed  by  others  at  different  times.  Settling  first  at  Guzenit,  and 
then  passing  on  to  Surat  (after  1668),  they  finally  arrived  at 
Bombay,  which  has  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  their 
industry  and  enterprise.  Like  the  Jews,  wnom  they  resemble 
in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  commercial  enterprise,  they 
have  preserved  throughout  centuries  of  subjugation  both  the 
purity  of  their  blood,  and  the  exactitude  of  Uieir  ceremonial 
observances. 

Besides  some  5500  in  Persia,  the  number  of  P.  throughout  all 
India,  according  to  the  census  of  1868-72,  was  69,000,  of  whom 
44,000  were  found  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  23,500  in  other 
parts  of  that  Presidency.  The  influence  of  English  ideas  is 
working  a  great  change  among  the  Indian  P.  It  has  already 
divided  them  into  two  classes,  the  'old'  and  the  'young,'  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  the  latter  of  whom  *  desire  to 
throw  off  the  abuses  of  former  ages  (e^.,  the  filthy  purifications 
by  means  of  Nirang,  the  large  number  of  obhgatory  prayers, 
which  are  in  Zend,  of  which  no  one  understands  a  word,  &c.), 
and  to  avail  themselves,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their 
religion  and  their  Oriental  character,  of  the  advantages  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.' 

The  name  of  Fire- worshippers,  which  is  applied  to  the  P., 
they  repudiate.  All  they  admit  is  that  they  are  taught  to  face 
some  limiinous  object  while  worshipping  God,  that  the^  regard 
fire  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  power,  and  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  national  instinct  or  indescribable  awe  felt  by  P.  towards  light 
and  fire,  a  feeling  which  has  been  compared  to  that  with  which 
many  Christians  regard  the  Cross. 

Tne  creed  of  the  modem  P.,  which  is  embodied  in  a  catechism 
published  about  1840,  is  a  very  short  one.  '  '^^^  believe  in  one 
God,  to  whom  they  address  their  prayers.  Their  morality  is 
comprised  in  these  words — pure  thoughts,  pure  words,  pure 
deeds.  Believing  in  the  punishment  of  vice  and  the  reward  of 
virtue,  they  trust  for  pardon  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  See  Max 
MUller's  Chips,  <Sr¥.  vol.  L  (2d  ed.  Lond.  x868) ;  Muir's  SdtuJtr»i 
Texts,  vol.  ii.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1871);  Haug's  Essays  on  the 
Sacred  Language,  ^c,  of  the  Parsees  (Bomb.  1862);  Dosabhojr 
Framjee's  Parsees  (Lond.  and  Bomb.  1858) ;  Dadabhai  Naoroji'a 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Parsees  and  the  Pursee  Peligiom 
(Liverp.  1861). 
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PaxBley,  a  name  of  doubtful  ori^n,  applied  to  the  well* 
known  culmaiy  vegetable  lonp^  in  cultivation  for  seasoning  and 
garnishing  purposes.  Botanically  the  name  has  varied  from 
FetroseUHum  as  a  genus  to  this  as  a  specific  name  under  the 
genera  Apium  and  Carum,  Its  native  country  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  the  plant  has  established  itself  (as  an  escape 
from  gardens)  on  old  walls  and  in  waste  places  in  various 
European  countries.  In  domestic  use  it  is  mudi  valued  for 
communicating  flavour  to  soups  and  stews.  Where  it  is  used 
for  garnishing,  the  varieties  with  much-curled  leaves  have  the 
preference;  To  meet  a  constant  demand  three  or  four  successive 
sowings  should  be  made  from  February  to  May.  What  is 
called  celery-leaved  P.  is  sometimes  grown  for  its  leaf-stalks, 
which  are  blanched  and  used  the  same  as  celeiy ;  and  Hamburgh 
P.  is  a  variety  occasionally  cultivated  for  its  rootstock,  which  is 
eaten  like  parsnips.  Much  superstition  is  connected  with  P.,  and 
verv  strange  notions  concermnff  it  remain  current  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  the  present  day.  It  is  usual  to  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  P.  in  sheep  pastures.    See  Fool's  P. 

Par'snip,  or  Pastinaca,  the  name  given  to  an  esculent  root 
introduced  into  use  at  an  early  period,  and  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  P*  sativa^  a  plant  found  wild  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia. 
The  genus  is  now  botanically  reduced  to  a  section  of  Peuceda" 
num,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  no  bracts  or  brac- 
coles  and  by  the  absence  of  calyx-teeth.  In  England  the  P.  is 
not  uncommon  in  calcareous  districts,  but  probably  exists  in 
Scotland  as  an  escape  from  ^[ardens  only,  and  is  certainly  an 
introduction  in  America.  As  m  the  case  of  the  carrot,'the  root 
of  the  wild  plant  is  hard,  stringy,  and  of  no  use  as  a  vegetable 
until  modified  by  continuous  carefiil  growth.  Its  use  dates  back 
historically  to  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote.  During  the  period 
of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  it  was  a  favourite  accompaniment 
to  dried  fish  in  Lent  Latterly  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  potato,  but  it  does  not  contain  an  equal  amocmt  of 
nourishment ;  the  flavour,  moreover,  not  being  agreeable  to  some. 
For  cow-feeding  it  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  inducing  milk  of 
a  very  rich  quaUty.  A  sort  of  beer  and  wine  can  be  made  from 
the  mashed  and  boiled  root  after  fermentation,  as  also  a  power- 
ful spirit,  and  it  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  a  marmalade. 
Only  a  few  varieties  have  been  established  by  cultivation,  of 
which  those  termed  'the  Guernsey,'  'the  hollow-crowned/ 
and  '  the  student,'  are  the  best  The  routine  culture  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  carrot  The  root  is  seldom  attacked  by  diseases 
or  insect  vermin.  A  huge  coarse  plant  called  Cow-P.,  is 
Heradeum  Sphondylmm^  and  the  Americans  give  the  name 
meadow  P.  to  other  umbelliferous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Thaspmm. 

Par'aon  (Lat  Atjwm,  the  'representative'  in  a  parish 
of  the  Church),  in  tne  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  is  one  that 
has  fiill  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  paro<£ial  dinrdt  He 
has  the  treehold  of  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
dues.  The  distinction  between  a  P.  and  a  vicar  is  this — the  P. 
has  usually  the  sole  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  parish ; 
but  the  vicar  has  generally  an  impropriator  over  him  entitled  to 
the  larger  part  of  3ie  profits.  There  were  no  vicars  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  IH.,  before  which  time  the  rector  provided  a  curate^ 
and  maintained  him  on  an  arbitrary  stipend.  The  method  of 
becoming  a  P.  and  of  becoming  a  vicar  is  the  same.  In  both 
cases,  holy  orders,  presentation,  institution,  and  induction  are 
necessary.  No  person  is  eligible  to  any  benefice  unless  he  has 
first  been  ordained  a  priest,  and  he  is  then  called  a  clerk  in 
orders.    No  one  can  be  a  priest  till  he  is  twenty-four  years  old. 

Pax^sona,  Bobert^  bom  at  Nether  Stowev  in  Somersetshire, 
June  24, 1546,  passed  from  Taunton  free*school  to  St  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  CoU^e. 
In  1574  he  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Louvain  and  Padua,  at 
Rome  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  July  4, 1575.  He  came  with  Campian  to  England  in 
1500,  and,  after  a  year  of  infinite  perils,  only  escaped  tnat  mar- 
tyr's fate  by  taking  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  he  founded  an 
English  School  at  Eu  (1582).  As  rector  of  the  English  College 
at  Rome  (1587)  P.  laboured  from  afar  for  England's  conversion, 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  controversial  tracts,  and  making  several 
journeys  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  he  founded  the  col- 
leges of  Valladolid  (1580),  Lucar  (1591),  Lisbon  and  Seville 
(159a),  besides  St  Omer^  in  France  (1593).  He  died  at  Rome, 
April  15,  i6ia    Among  the  pseudonymous  writings  ascribed  to 
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P.  are  A  Brief  Discourse  containing  the  Reasons  why  Catholics 
refuse  to  go  to  Church  (Douai,  1580),  The  Booh  of  Resolution,  or 
Christian  Directory  (Rouen,  1581),  Trmtise  of  the  Three  Con* 
versions  of  Paganism  to  the  Christian  Religion  (3  vols.  St 
Omer,  1603-4),  &c. 

Panoxia,  Thaophilna,  bom  at  Newbuiypoxt,  Massachu- 
setts, February  24,  1750^  graduated  at  Harvard  (1769),  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1774),  and  commenced  l^al  practice  at  New- 
buryport  (1777).  As  a  member  of  the  'E^ex  Junto,'  he  pub- 
lished the  famous  Essex  Result  (1778),  a  pamphlet  upholding 
the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  New  Englanders,  ana  he  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1779.  He  removed  to 
Boston  (1800),  became  diief-justice  of  the  supreme  iudidal  court 
(1806),  and  died  October  30^  1813.  A  Memoir  of  him  has  been 
published  (Bost  1859)  by  his  son,  Theophilna  P.,  who  was 
[>om  at  Newbuiyport,  Massachusetts,  May  17,  1707,  graduated 
at  Harvard  (1815),  and  after  a  tom*  in  Europe  and  some  years' 
legal  practice  at  Taunton  and  Boston,  was  appointed  Dane  Pro* 
fessor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College  (1847).  He  is  author  of  trea- 
tises on  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  on  marine  iosnranoe,  and 
on  promissory  notes,  of  Deus  Homo  (1867),  The  Infinite  and  the 
Finite  (1872),  and  other  theological  works  in  support  of  Sweden- 
borgianism,Tand  The  Political,  Personal^  and  Property  Rights  of 
a  Citiam  of  the  United  StaUs  (1875). 

Pax^sonatown,  or  Birr,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's  County, 
on  the  Brosna,  89  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  by  ralL  It  is  said  to 
have  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  by  St  Brendan  in 
the  6m  c,  and  its  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Carrols,  after 
frequently  changing  hands,  was  granted  by  James  L  to  Law* 
rence  Parsons,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  modem  Birr  casUe,  which  incorporates  parts  of 
the  old  structure,  is  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Rosses  and  the 
late  earl's  famous  telescope  is  kept  here.  The  town,  an  impor* 
tant  military  station,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Irish  inumd 
towns,  and  has  several  large  breweries  and  distilleries^  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1870)  4939. 

Part  and  PertiJiant  is  a  term  of  Scotch  law  used  in  con* 
veying  land.  It  denotes  that  the  land  is  conveyed  with  all 
pnvilcges  and  adjuncts,  such  as  a  church  pew,  right  in  buying 
grounc^  or  right  of  Servitude  (q.  v.)  attached  to  it 

Par^the&ogen'asiai  the  name  given  to  some  curious  pheno- 
mena observed  in  the  reproductive  history  of  certain  insects 
especially.  The  term  P.  (from  the  Gr.  parthenos,  'a  virgin,' 
and  genesis^ '  the  act  of  production ')  literally  means  the  produc- 
tion of  young  by  the  virgin  or  unimpregnated  female.  The 
contact  of  the  male  with  the  female  element  appears  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  true  or  sexual  repro- 
duction. The  Ouum  (o.  v.)  or  e^  of  the  female  requires  to  be 
fertilised  by  contact  with  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  before  the 
Development  (q.  v.)  of  the  embryo  or  young  animal  can  be 
inaugurated.  But  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  aphides  or 
plant-lice  and  of  the  wasps  and  bees,  the  female  may  lay  eggs 
from  which  young  are  produced — the  eggs  being  kept  entirely 
separate  and  apart  finom  the  inflnence  of  the  male. 

In  the  case  of  the  bees,  those  eggs  laid  bv  the  aneen  bee^  and 
which  are  duly  fertilised  by  contact  with  tne  mate  fluid  stored 
up  in  her  setmnal  receptacle,  give  birth  to  female  bees  or  to 
neuters ;  those  which  are  allowed  to  pass  from  her  body  un- 
fertilised give  birth  to  drones  or  males.  Thus  the  drones  are 
said  to  be  produced  by  P.  The  explanation  of  P.  rests  upon 
the  (act  that  probably  the  so-called  eggs  or  ova  are  hardly 
analogous  to  true  eggs,  but  are  peculiarly  modified  reproductive 
bodies  capable  of^ong  developed  into  new  beings  without 
fertilisation.  Some  natimdists  term  them  pseud-ova  under  this 
idea.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the  influence  of  one  im- 
pregnation of  the  males  extends  through  all  the  generations  of 
lenuiles  in  the  case  of  the  aphides. 

Pax^thenon  (Gr.  parthendn,  ftfxa farthenos,  '  a  viigin '),  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  the  AcropoUs  of  Athens,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Greek  architecture.  It  was  a  peripteral  octostyle  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  17  columns  on  the  sides,  each  6  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  baae,  and  34  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  three 
steps.  From  the  base  of  the  pediments,  its  height  was  63  feet 
ana  its  ai:ea  233  feet  by  102.  It  was  built  under  Pericles  m  438 
B.a,  at  a  cost  which  has  been  estimatfd  at  ;Cif  500^000  sterling; 
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its  architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  while  its  sculp- 
tures were  executed  by  Phidias.  The  P.  was  used  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  Christian  Church,  but  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini  in  1687,  by  the  explosion  of 
some  powder  stored  in  it  by  the  Turks,  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Still  its  magnificent  ruins  are  sufficient  to  show  what 
must  have  been  the  former  splendour  of  the  building,  and  its 
main  plan  has  been  reproduced  from  extensive  investigations  and 
excavations,  and  does  not  now  seem  doubtfuL  The  chief  remains 
of  the  sculptures  were  carried  to  England  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turks  by  Lord  Elgin.  Known  as  the  *  Elgin  Marbles '  (q.  v.), 
they  are  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Par'thia,  anciently  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  including  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  modem 
province  of  Khorassan,  besides  a  part  of  Irak-AjamL  The 
nigged,  mountainous  character  of  the  country  made  it  a  suitable 
home  for  the  wild  Sc3rthian  tribes,  who,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  sought  a  refuge  here  as  outcasts  from  their  own  race, 
and  who  afterwards  founded  a  monarchy  which  made  the  name 
parthe^  or  exile,  famed  and  feared.  The  early  history  of  P.  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  it  probably  formed  at  first  a  pro- 
vince  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  it  was  afterwards  subject  to 
the  S3rro-Macedonian  rule  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
In  256  B.C,  however,  the  first  of  the  Arsacidse  (q.  v.)  succeeded 
in  freeing  his  country,  and  founded  a  native  dynasty  which 
lasted  500  years,  and  under  which,  on  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidan 
power,  the  rule  of  P.  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Asia.  Ancient  history  describes  the  Parthians  as  a 
wild  and  warlike  nation,  who  cherished  a  slavish  devotion  to 
their  despotic  rulers,  but  feared  nothing  else.  With  a  contempt 
for  commerce  and  agriculture  they  united  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  rapine  and  war,  in  which  they  distinguished  themselves  not 
less  by^their  indomitable  courage  than  by  their  cunning  man- 
oeuvres. Their  favourite  weapon  being  the  bow  and  arrow,  they 
were  accustomed  to  approach  on  horseback  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  their  foes  and  discharge  a  well-directed  volley,  then, 
wheeling  about  in  feigned  discomfiture,  they  drew  their  enemies 
into  the  confusion  of  a  pursuit,  until  they  had  time  to  fit  a  second 
arrow  to  their  bows,  which  they  were  trained  to  discharge  over 
their  shoulders,  without  turning  their  horses.  After  having  suc- 
cessfully resisted  repeated  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  subjugate 
its  territories,  P.  at  last  fell  a  prey  to  internal  dissension  in  214 
A.D.,  when  a  revolt  headed  by  Ardshir  broke  out  in  Persia  under 
Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidse,  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  event 
marked  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  which  was  sup- 
planted by  the  native  Persian  dynasty  of  tne  Sassanidse  (q.  v.), 
under  Artaxerxes  I.  The  religion  of  the  Parthians  was  a  kind 
of  Nature-worship,  in  which  special  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  particulars, 
modem  research  has  conclusively  proved  them  to  have  been  con- 
nected in  their  origin  with  the  ancient  Persians. 

Par'tial  Loss.  See  Average,  and  under  Insurance, 
Marine  Insurance. 

Partial  Payment.  No  one  is  bound  to  accept  P.  P.  of  a 
debt  But  a  creditor  in  two  or  more  separate  debts,  cannot 
refuse  to  accept  payment  of  one  of  these,  though  the  credi- 
tor decline  to  pay  even  the  interest  of  the  others.  The  holder 
of  a  bill  is  not  bound  to  take  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
bill  carries ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  take  a  P.  P.  from  the  acceptor 
without  cutting  off  his  recourse  against  the  other  parties,  pro- 
vided he  protest  the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  paid,  and  in  other 
respects  duly  negotiate  the  bill. 

Par'ticiple  (from  Lat.  pariicepSy  '  taking  part ')  is  the  name 
said  to  have  been  given  to  a  class  of  words  because  they '  partake' 
of  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective.  This  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however.  The  P.  is  in  strictness  only  part  of  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verb,  but  it  is  true  that  both  adjectives  and  nouns 
can  be  expressed  by  participial  forms.  In  such  cases,  however, 
nouns  ana  adjectives  are  not  participles.  *  Dwelling  in  light  that 
is  inaccessible'  illustrates  the  verbal  use  of  'dwelling;'  while  *his 
dwelling  sioodi  full  fair  upon  a  heath,'  shows  its  employment  as 
a  noun.  In  the  former  case,  it  denotes  an  act ;  in  the  latter,  a 
subject  or  thing.  Though  these  forms  are  now  identical,  they 
were  originally  distinct  in  English,  as  they  still  are  in  German. 
The  P.  'dwelling*  was  * ynxrii-ende*  (comp.  Or.  *wohn-^w^'); 
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the  noun  '  dwelling '  was  '  vryxn-ung '  (comp.  Ger.  '  wohn-«m^ '). 
The  P.  proper  has  two  forms,  a  present  ending  in  '  ingt  and  a 
past  in  *d^  or  *  ed*  (also  */'),  with  a  few  survivals  of  an  old 
and  beautiful  termination  in  '  ^».'  The  P.  is  distinguished  (says 
Prof.  Bain)  by  three  marks  :  (i)  It  cannot  affirm  or  deny;  (2)  it 
may  take  an  object ;  (3)  it  may  be  qualified  by  an  adverb.  In 
these  respects  it  agrees  with  the  Infinitive.  In  the  three  foUow- 
ing  it  differs  :  (i)  It  has  a  subject ;  (2)  it  cannot  be  qualified  by 
an  adjective  or  a  possessive ;  (3)  it  tends  to  become  an  adjective 
as  it  drops  the  peculiarities  of  the  verb.  Its  skilful  use  gives  a 
peculiar  plasticity  to  the  stracture  of  Englisii'sentences.  See 
Bain's  Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Grammar  {IjovA,  1S74). 

Par'tick,  a  N.-W.  suburb  of  Glasgow,  situated  on  the  rising 
ground  about  the  Kelvin,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  stream  into 
the  Clyde.  It  has  large  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  foundries,  flour- 
mills,  bleachfields,  &c.  P.  was  formed  into  a  burgh  under  the 
Police  Act  of  1850,  and  is  govemed  by  twelve  commissioners, 
three  of  whom  are  police  magistrates.  The  working  population 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  iron  shipbuilding,  which  is  about  the 
most  extensive  on  the  Clyde.  The  extensive  rows  of  handsome 
villas  on  the  N.  side  of  the  burgh  are  chiefly  occupied  by  business 
people  engaged  in  the  city.  Pop.  (1851)  3131 ;  (i86x)  8183 ; 
(1871)  17,000;  (1877)  20,000,  as  ascertained  by  the  Sdiool 
Board  Census. 

Partinlco  (Locanda  della  Bambina\  a  town  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince of  Palermo,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Palemio,  and  near  the  line 
of  the  projected  railway  to  Mazzara.  It  has  soine  linen  and 
woollen  industries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil, 
sumach,  and  fruits,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  surrounded  by  calcareous 
mountains,  rising  in  isolated  pyramids.  To  the  N.  is  Carini 
{IIyccara\  whence  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  carried  off  the 
young  Lais.     Pop.  (1874)  20,154. 

^  Parti'tion  Lines,  in  Heraldry,  lines  (sometimes  plain,  some- 
times irregular)  crossing  the  shield  in  directions  that  correspond 
to  the  Ordinaries  (q.  v.).  Thus  party  per  bend  means  'parted  ' 
or  divided  by  a  line  drawn  m  the  direction  of  a  Bend  (q.  v.) ; 
party  per  fesse,  by  one  in  the  direction  of  a  Fesse  (q.  v.). 

Par^tizan  (Fr.  pertuisane),  a  kind  of  Halberd  (q.  v.),  intro- 
duced into  warfare  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  restricted 
to  the  use  of  body-guards  about  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  c,  when  it  was  usually  richly  engraved. 
The  blade  was  long  And  double-edged,  with 
two  lateral  projections  curving  upwards  instead 
of  the  axe. 

Part-Mualc,  music  requiring  more  than 
one  performer. 

Part'nership  (in  Law).  The  object  of  a 
P.  may  be  anv  that  is  lawfuL  To  make  any 
one  liable  as  tne  partner  of  another,  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  him  and  his  coUeague 
to  share  in  profit  or  loss;  or  the  individual  must 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  held  out  as 
jointly  liable.  Usually  the  partners  in  a  busi« 
ness  are  known  to  the  world,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  house  or  firm ;  but  men  sometimes 
embark  capital  in  a  business  without  letting 
their  names  appear,  and  without  sharing  in  the 
management.  Those  who  do  so  are  called 
dormant  or  sleeping  partners.  No  partner,  without  coixsent 
of  his  colleagues,  can  transfer  his  share  to  another,  nor  intro- 
duce a  new  member  into  the  firm.  Persons  agreeing  to  sub- 
scribe money  for  a  specific  undertaking,  as  to  obtain  or  oppose 
a  bill  in  parliament,  are  partners  in  the  undertaking,  and  liable 
as  such.  A  written  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  P. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  partner- 
ships, each  member  is  liable  for  the  joint  debt,  without  limita- 
tion, unless  the  concem  is  incorporated.  (See  Joint-Stock 
Companies,  Law  Regarding.)  The  acts  of  one  partner  in 
business  when  done  without  collusion  and  in  violation  of  no 
public  law,  are  generally  binding  on  all  the  others ;  and  this 
responsibility  of  parties  cannot  be  limited  hf  any  agreement  or 
stipulation  in  the  articles  of  association.  This  general  rule  of 
law  is,  however,  subject  to  modification,  its  object  being  to  protect 
the  public.     Thus,  if  a  partner  give  distinct  notice  to  any 
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with  whom  his  firm  is  aboat  to  do  business,  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  proposed  traxisaction,  and  that  he  will  not  be  liable  for  it. 
proof  of  tms  notice  will  free  him  from  liabilit]r«  The  eenenu 
rale  that  a  share  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  a  business  makes  the 
shtfeholder  a  partner,  does  not  hold  where  the  share  is  in  a 
specific  object,  as  in  a  ship  or  in  the  copyright  of  a  book,  the 
responsibility  in  sach  cases  being  limited  to  the  risk  connected 
witn  the  objecL  The  principle  of  common  law  that  any  one 
sharing  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  a  firm  is  thereby  a  partner  and 
liable  for  its  debt,  has  been  modified  by  the  statute  of  1865,  under 
which  a  loan  may  be  made  to  a  person  engaged  or  about  to 
engage  in  trade,  the  lender  receiving  a  rate  of  interest  vaiying 
according  to  the  profit  of  the  business  without  the  lender  be- 
caming  responsible  as  a  partner.  A  P.  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  constituted,  or  upon 
decree  of  court,  which  will  be  given  on  ground  of  equity.  An 
advertisement  in  the  London  Gaaette  is  not  sufficient  announce- 
ment of  the  dissolution  of  P.  Notice  should  be  sent  to  every 
one  with  whom  the  firm  has  had  dealings.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland  are  essentiallv  the  same  as  regards  P.,  but 
there  are  minor  points  in  which  there  is  some  difference ;  the 
legal  theoxy  in  the  latter  country  being  that  the  P.  luu  an 
individual  existence  apart  from  its  constituent  members,  who 
are  regarded  as  securities  or  cautioners  (see  Caution  ;  English 
law,  Guaranty)  for  its  debts.  In  both  countries,  but  especially 
in  Scotland,  difficult  questions  occur  respecting  the  rights  of 
members  of  associations  for  religious  purposes.  It  has  been  de- 
cided in  a  case  in  which  a  schism  took  place  in  such  an  associa- 
tion, that  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  remains  with  the  members 
holding  the  religious  principles  of  those  by  whom  it  was  created. 
But  there  might  obviously  remain  the  further  and  greater  diffi- 
culty to  dispose  of,  in  the  question  of  which  side  md  adhere  to 
those  principles.  A  religious  association,  or  churchy  is  in  exactly 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  civil  courts  as  a  mercantile 
association  or  partnership.  That  is,  both  kinds  of  association  are, 
and  in  every  free  country  ever  must  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
land — freedom  consisting  in  effect  being  given  to  the  maxim— 
Lex  niprema,  Sd/uf  popu/i, 

Far^tridg^,  a  well-known  genus  of  Rasorial  ot  GaiiMOceous 
birds,  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Perdkinet^  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  biU  are  entire,  and  the  nostrils  covered  with  a 
scale.      The  tarsi  are  long  and  have  divided  scales  in  front. 
The  bill  in  the  genus  Perdix  itself  is  short,  and  the  c^uills 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  are  the  largest     The  tail  is 
short,  and  the  outer  toe  is  longer  than  the  inner.     The  com- 
mon P.  {.Perdix  cinerea)  is  a  well-known  game  bird,  occurring 
generally  throughout  Europe.     It  attains  a  length  of  about 
twelve  inches,  the  females  being  somewhat  smaller.    The  general 
colour  is  a  brown  of  varying  shades,  tinted  with  grej.    The 
latter  colour  is  also  found  on  the  breast,  and  a  crescentic  patdi 
of  brown  exists  on  the  lower  part  of  this  region.     The  P.  is 
much  tamer  than  the  Grouse  (q.*  v.),  and  appears  to  prefer  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivated  land.     Its  food  conssts  laxgdy 
of  grain,  but  it  also  feeds  on  insects,  slugs,  &c.     The  nest 
is  a  loose  collection  of  sticks,  in  which  from  twelve  to  twenhr 
e^  of  an  olive-brown  hue  are  deposited  about  the  end  of  April. 
Ihe  female  sits  most  pertinaciously  upon  the  eggs^  and  the 
vouno;  are  able  to  run  about  as  soon  as  they  axe  bom.    The 
Drood  forms  what  is  known  as  a  'covey,'  and  a  highly  charac- 
teristic feature  of  purtridges  is  their  habit  of  associating  together, 
and  of  affecting  their  native  locality.    The  birds  pair  idx>ut  the 
middle  of  Februarv,  or  in  some  seasons  a  little  later.    As  in 
other  Gallinaceous  birds,  the  males  displav  their  plumage  before 
the  females,  and  ei^age  in  battles  for  the  ktter.    The  '  French ' 
or  red-l^ged  P.  {Caecabis  rufa)  is  Uuger  than  the  species  just 
described.    It  may  be  known  by  the  black  mark  or  bar  on  the 
forehead,  and  by  the  markings  of  similar  colour  on  the  back 
and  flanks.    The  red-legged  P.  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe.    It  is 
common  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  English  coun- 
ties, where  it  has  almost  driven  out  the  English  bird.    The  eggs 
number  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-white 
marked  with  browiu    The  upper  parts  are  of  a  warm  brown 
colour.  The  eye  is  marked  in  front  and  behind  by  a  white  line ; 
the  breast  is  grey,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a  £swn  tint   The  beak 
>uid  legs  are  of  a  reddish  hue.    The  French  partridges  do  not 
fly  in  coveys  like  the  English,  and  are  mucn  stronger  on  the 
wing. 


Partridge  Berry.    See  Gaultheua. 

Partridge  Pigeoii  {Geopkaps\  a  gemis  of  Columbida  or 
doves  belonging  to  Australia,  and  in  some  respects  appearing 
to  unite  the  characters  of  the  two  birds  whose  names  they  bear. 
They  are  sometimes  named  '  Bronze- wings,'  from  their  plumage. 
The  upper  parts  are  brown,  the  breast  being  of  a  paler  tint,  and 
the  abaomen  erey.  A  fiimiliar  species  is  the  G,  or  Phaps^ 
Ckalcopiera^  whicn,  when  in  good  condition,  may  weigh  I  ib. 
Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  The  P.  P.  appears  to  have  a 
fondness  for  water,  and  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  pools. 

Partridge  Wood-  The  trade  names  for  the  various  woods 
imported  into  Europe  have  in  many  cases  been  so  multiplied  and 
confused  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  for  the  botanist  to  un- 
ravel the  complicated  mass  of  error.  In  the  case  of  P.  W.  the 
name  is  appliol  to  a  timber  introduced  from  S.  America  and  the 
W.  Indies,  in  plants  of  a  reddish  colour,  beautifully  streaked 
with  lines  of  a  darker  shade,  or  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  call 
to  mind  the  plumage  of  a  partridge.  It  is  valued  b^  cabinet- 
makers, and  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vanous  fanc^ 
articles,  such  as  parasol-sticks,  &c.  From  the  French  name  of  Pots 
perdrix^  corrupted  into  Bois  perdrix^  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
to  be  the  produce  of  Heistena  coceinia^  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  though  Andira  iturmU — ^the  'bastard  cabbage-tree'  of  the 
W.  Indies  and  Brazil— has  been  advanced  with  better  claim,  the 
actual  source  of  the  P.  W.  stiU  remains  unsettled. 

Parte  of  Speech  are  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
words  of  a  lai^uape  are  arranged  by  grammarians.  The  prin- 
ciple of  classi£ation  is  that  a  word  shall  be  named  accord- 
ing to  the  office  or  function  it  discharges.  If  it  denote  a  thing 
it  is  said  to  be  a  noun  ;  if  it  mark  some  quality  or  attribute  of 
the  noun,  it  is  called  an  adjective;  if  it  express  action,  it  is  a 
tferb;  if  it  indicate  the  mode  of  action,  it  is  an  adverb;  and  so 
on.  The  same  word  is  not  always  the  same  part  of  speech  ; 
/./.,  '  Sunshine '  is  usually  a  noun,  but  in  the  verse^  *  on  a  sun- 
shine holiday,'  it  is  an  adjective.  The  essential  P.  of  S.  are  the 
Noun  (q,  v.).  Adjective  (q.  v.),  Pronoun  (q»  ▼•)§  Verb  (q.  v.), 
Adverb  (q.  v.),  Preposition  (q.  v.),  and  Conjunction  (q.  v.). 
Some  grammarians  add  the  Article,  without  good  reason  so  fiur 
as  modem  English  is  concerned  (see  A&ticlk).  The  right  of 
the  Interjection  (q.  v.)  to  be  considered  a  part  of  speech  in  any 
tongue  is  also  challenged. 

Part-8ong,  a  choral  composition  resembling  a  glee  but  de- 
signed for  a  greater  number  of  voices,  and  differing  from  a 
madrigal  by  the  modem  and  simple  style  of  its  harmon^r,  and 
the  absence  of  contrapuntal  treatment.  The  .composition  is 
usually  in  four  parts — ii  it  is  written  for  mixed  voices — soprano, 
contnuto,  tenor,  and  bass ;  or  if  for  male  voices  alone,  alto,  two 
tenor  parts,  and  bass  fin  Germany  two  tenor  and  two  bass  parts). 
The  music  is  freouently  repeated  without  variation  in  each  verse 
of  the  song.  Solos  are  occasionally  introduced.  The  P.-S.  is 
of  German  origin,  and  of  late  yean  has  become  very  popular  in 
England.  In  this  style  of  compoiition  Mendelssohn  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

See  MiDWiFB&T. 
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Parviee'  (Lat  parvisum)  a  chnrch-porch,  where  lawyers 

could  be  seen,  and  specially  that  at  Westminster.    Readers  of 

Chaucer  will  remember  the 

'  Ser:Keant  of  Uwe,  war,  and  wyi^ 
That  often  hadde  ben  Mim/artyi.* 

Paaoagonla,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  is  formed  fay  the 
confluence  of  the  Leaf  and  Chickasawna,  flows  through  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  State,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  Sound  by  a  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  navigated  for  about  100  miles 
by  small  steamers,  and  sends  down  much  fine  timber  to  New 
Orleans.  P.  is  also  the  name  of  a  citv  and  port  of  entry  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  40  miles  from  New  Orleans  by  rail, 
with  a  large  lumbering  trade,  some  shipbuilding,  and  a  pop. 
(1870)  of  48a 

Paa'oal,  Blaiee,  an  illustrious  French  thinker,  was  bora  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne,  ic^h  June  1623.  His  father 
was  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  m  that  town.  P.  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  three  years  of  age.  In  1631,  de- 
lighted with  the  symptoms  of  intellectual  eagjemess  exhibited 
by  his  only  son,  the  eider  P.  brought  his  family  to  Paris  with 
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the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  their  education*      Being 
a  scholarly  man  and  a  fine  mathematician,  he  was  admirably  quaU- 
fied  for  the  task.     The  boy  early  manifested  a  keen  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  was  never  content  without  knowing — his  sister, 
Madame  P^rier,  writes  in  her  life  of  him — *  la  raison  de  toutes 
choses.'    Nor  would  he  be  put  off  with  ienorant  answers ; 
'  nothing  save  exact  knowledge  satisfied  him.     Afraid  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  would  turn  the  current  of  P.'s  attention 
from  the  study  of  languages,  the  father  forbade  him  to  read 
books  on  the  subject.     His  curiosity  was,  of  course,  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  prohibition,  and  having  been  informed  of  the 
general  scope  of  mathematical  science,  he  secretly  applied  him- 
self to  solving  its  problems  for  his  own  satisfaction.     By  the 
time  his  father  had  become  acquainted  with  his  furtive  pursuit 
he  was,  says  Mme.  P^rier,  through  his  own  imaided  reasoning, 
as  far  advanced  as  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid.     Being  then  allowed  every  facility  for  prosecuting 
the  study,  he   produced   in  his   sixteenth  year  a  TraitS  des 
Caniques,  which   Descartes   perused  with   astonishment;   and 
when   he   was   eighteen   he   invented   a  calculating  machine 
[Machine  ariiktnTtique\    which,   though  useless   in   practice, 
proved  the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  inventiveness  by  its 
author.    But  the  pressure  of  mental  pursuits,  too  earnestly  fol- 
lowed out,  broke  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
covered.     Physical  torture  was  more   or  less  his  companion 
all  through  life.     In  1647,  the  experiments  of  ToriceUi  naving 
suggested  to  him  natural  philosophy  as  a  fresh  field,  he  pub* 
lished  VEquilibre  des  Liqueurs  and  Pesanieur  de  FAir,     These 
publications  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  physics.    About  the 
same  time,  however,  a  course  of  reading  in  the  theological  lite- 
rature of  the  Jansenists  began  to  awaken  in  him  some  doubts 
about  the  prosecution  of  science  as  an  aim  in  life.     Science  to 
Jansen  (q.  v.)  was  merely  one  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  P.  shortly 
saw  it  in  that  light  also.     The  first  fruits  of  his  new  devotion 
were  seen  in  recommending  his  sister  Jacqueline  to  the  nunnery 
of  Port-Royal.     Though  he  continued  to  move  in  society,  and, 
as  the  practical  result  of  his  secular  studies,  invented,  among 
other  things,  a  dray  and  an  omnibus,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
abandoned  the  world,  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  among 
the  scholars  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs.     On  the  23d  of  January 
1656  appeared  the  first  of  his  Lettres  icrites  par  Louis  de  Mon- 
talte  h  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis,     The  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  series  was  the  attitude  of  the  Jesuits  towards  the 
followers  of  Jansen  within  the  Catholic  Church.    St.  Cyran,  the 
chief  of  the  Port-Royalists,  was  pursued  with  relentless  rigour  by 
the  Jesuits,  because  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  Jansen.     Amauld  (q.  v.)  was  disputing 
with  the  Pope,  the  king,  the  chancellors,  the  clergy,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  universities,  on  the  same  side.    The  Lettres  appeared 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  and  brought  the  discussion  within 
universal  comprehension.     Their  publication  was  extended  to 
March  24,    1657.     They  are  eignteen  in  number,   and  deal 
with  Amauld's  dispute,  the  morals  of  the  Jesuits,  the  maxims  of 
the  casuist,  and  the  question  of  grace.     The  quarrel  is  now 
antiquated,  but  P.'s  volume  remains  a  classic.    *  The  first  work,* 
says  Voltaire,  '  of  genius  which  appeared  in  prose  was  the  col- 
lection of  the  Provincial  Letters.    Examples  of  every  species  of 
eloquence  may  there  be  found.     There  is  not  a  single  word  in  it 
which,  after  a  hundred  years,  has  undergone  the  change  to  which 
all  living  languages  are  subject.     We  may  refer  to  this  work 
the  era  when   our   language   became    fixed.'     P.'s  mode  of 
life  increased  in  austerity  as  he  grew  older.     Every  pleasure  he 
renounced,  and  even  the  common  tokens  of  fraternal  love  he  ceased 
to  offer  to  his  sisters,  convinced  that  all  they  had  to  bestow  of 
affection  should  be  given  to  God.  He  gave  generously  of  his  means 
to  the  poor,  and  stinted  himself.     Self-mortification  he  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  wear  an  iron  girdle,  whose  sharp  prongs 
he  forced  into  his  side  when  he  became  conscious  of  humi- 
liating thoughts.     But  during  these  sombre  experiences  he  was 
slowly  thinking  out  the  PcnsSes^  a  set  of  meditations  which  French 
critics  characterise  as  an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion.     It 
is  rather  a  broken  series  of  contemplations  upon  man,  God,  and 
destiny,  in  which  faith  and  scepticism  appear  and  disappear 
according  to  the  special  fervour  under  which  they  were  permed. 
P.  does  not,  however,  disparage  the  human  intellect  like  most 
apologists  for  faith,  though  in  confronting  it  with  the  mystery  of 
the  universe  he  proves  its  essential  littleness.     It  has  been  said 
that  the  Pensies  were  penned  with  his  heart's  blood.     The  saying 
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is  true,  for  his  thoughts  are  the  revelation  of  an  agony  of  spiritual 
research  such  as  the  world  has  but  seldom  witnessed,  lie  was 
delivered  from  it  all  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  having  died  at 
Paris,  19th  August  1662.  The  (Euvres  Complies  of  P.  were 
published  by  Bossuet  (Par.  5  vols.  1779,  and  again  in  6  vols. 
1819),  by  De  la  Hure  (Par.  2  vols.  1861).  See  Mme.  Pirier's 
Viede  P,  (Par.  1 71 5),  Sainte-Beuve's /Vr/-^^«/ (vols,  ii.,  iii.). 
Cousin's  Des  Pensies  de  P.  (Par.  1844),  Prevost-Paradol's  Etudes 
sur  les  Moralistes  Franfais  (Par.  1865),  Havet's  £tudes  sur  P, 
(new  ed.  2  vols.  1867).  An  interesting  sketch  of  P.'s  life  and 
work,  by  Principal  Tulloch,  forms  one  of  Blackwood's  series  of 
Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  (Edinb.  1878). 

Fas'co.    See  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Pas  de  Calais,  a  department  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  formed 
from  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Straits  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Somme,  and  on  the  E.  by  Nord.  Area  2550 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  761, 158.  It  has  a  coast-line  80  miles  in 
length,  consisting  alternately  of  sandy  beach  and  lofty  cliff.  The 
country  is  flat,  except  where  a  range  of  low  hills  traverses  it 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  is  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers  being 
the  Authie,  Canche,  Scarce,  and  Lys.  The  principal  minerals 
obtained  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  slate.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and,  besides  all  the  usual  cereals,  beet-root 
is  extensively  grown.  Sugar,  oil,  beer,  and  tobacco  are  manu- 
factured, and  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  linen  goods  are  pro- 
duced. The  situation  of  the  department  opposite  the  British 
coast  promotes  a  thriving  conmierce,  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  network  of  canals  and  railways.  The  capital  is 
Arras,  the  largest  town  Boulogne ;  other  places  of  importance  are 
Calais,  Bapaume,  B^thune,  St  Venant,  St  Omer,  and  MontreuiL 

Pasewalk,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the 
Ucker,  25  miles  W.N.W,  of  Stettin  by  rail,  has  manufsictnres  of 
spirits,  tobacco,  woollens,  and  leather,  and  a  pop.  (1875)  of  8534. 

Pash'a  (Pers.  padishah,  from  pdd^  *  protector,'  'and  sAahf 
'ruler'),  the  title  of  Turkish  governors  of  provinces^  and  of 
military  and  naval  commanders  of  high  rank.  The  badge  of  a 
P.  is  the  tail  of  a  horse  or  yak,  borne  on  a  staff,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  gilt  ball.  The  three  grades  of  pashas  are  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  the  horse-tails  on  their  standards.  The 
highest  officers  civil  and  military  are  pashas  of  three  tails. 

Pasluni'na,  the  trade  name  for  the  shawl-wool  of  Turkestan 
and  Central  Asia,  which  is  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
native  traders,  to  be  woven  in  the  towns  of  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjaub.  In  1875-76  the  registered  imports  into  the  Pnnjaub 
were  valued  at  ^  204, 000,  showing  a  decrease  on  the  preceding 
year ;  and  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  trade  is  declining,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  demand  in  Europe. 

Paskev'itch,  Ivan  Fedorovitdh,  a  Russian  marshal,  bom 
May  19,  1 782,  at  Poltava,  was  the  son  of  an  inferior  Government 
official,  became  page  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  (x8oo)  lieutenant 
in  a  regiment  of  the  Guard.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Auster- 
litz  (1805),  and  afterwards  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  after  the  batde  of  Leipsic  (1813),  and  was  at  the 
siege  in  Paris  in  March  1 814.  In  1823  he  became  the  Emperor's 
chief  aide-de-camp.  During  the  war  with  Persia  in  1826^27  he 
took  Erivan  (for  which  he  was  sumamed  '  Erivanski '),  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  Russia ;  in  1828-29 
he  fought  with  striking  success  against  the  Turks  in  Asia,  took 
Erzeroum,  and  after  the  peace  was  made  a  field-marshal.  On 
the  death  of  Count  Diebitch-Sabalkanskij  ( 1 831),  P.  received  the 
supreme  command  against  the  Poles,  took  Warsaw,  and  repressed 
the  revolution,  for  which  he  became  *  Prince  of  Warsaw  *  and 
Vice-king  of  Poland.  In  this  position  he  vigorously  followed 
out  the  Emperor's  system  of  compulsion,  whose  objects  were  to 
destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  make  it  a  Russian  province. 
In  1849  P.  led  the  army  that  helped  Austria  against  Hungary, 
and  compelled  Gorgei  to  capitulate.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  had 
at  first  ( 1854)  the  chief  command,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  at  Silistria  retired  to  Poland,  where  he  died  at  Warsaw, 
February  i,  1856.  See  Tolstoi,  Essai  Biographiqu^  et  Historiqu£ 
sur  le  Feld-markhal  Prince  de  Varsovie  (Par.  1835).  His  son, 
Fedor  P.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Hungarian  and  Crimean 
Wars,  became  general  aide-de-camp  in  1856,  and  in  1861  a  Ueu- 
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tenant-genera],  but  was  cashiered  in  1866  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion he  showed  to  the  government  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  the  nobility  at  St  Petersbuig  in  that  year. 

Pas^palum  is  a  large  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
JPanuea,  and  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  and  sab-tzx>pical  countries. 
/'.  diitichum,  ranging  from  India  to  S.  E.  Australia,  yields  a 
good  fodder,  and  growing  in  large  hassocks,  is  useful  as  a  swamp 
grass.  P,  scordicuUUum,  widely  dispersed  in  the  tropics  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  is  valuable  in  pastures,  besides  furnishing 
in  India  a  grain  crop  similar  to  that  procured  from  the  allied 
genus  Panuum  (for  which  see  MiLLST).  Of  Central  American 
species,  P.  stolom/erum  and  P,  diliiatum  are  commended  as 
fodder  grasses,  and  P,  cUiaium  as  a  cereal.  P,  purpunum 
forms  important  pasturage  in  the  arid  coast  districts  of  Peru. 
P,  exile  is  the  '  hungry  rice '  or  Fundi  (q.  v.)  of  W.  Africa. 

Fasque  Flower  (Old  Fr.  pasque:  Old  Eng.  pasche:  Lat. 
and  Gr.  pascha^  from  the  l^fSa,  pesach^  'the  pas80ver')f  is  ^ 
pretty  flower  that  takes  its  name  uom  blossoming  about  Easter. 
Gerard  (1599)  terms  it  'purple  passeflower,'  the  words  Pask, 
Passe,  or  rase  being  all  formerly  applied  to  this  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Botanically  it  is  called  Anemone  PuhatUla, 
and  is  a  native  of  Europe  ana  N.  Asia,  occurring  in  Britain  on 
chalk  downs  and  in  limestone  pastures  in  several  of  the  midland 
and  eastern  counties  of  England.  After  the  solitary  purple 
flowers  are  over,  the  peduncle  lengthens,  and  the  carpels  bear  a 
long  feathery  down,  giving  a  handsome  appearance  to  the  head  of 
fruit.  Like  other  members  of  Rafiuneulacea,  it  contains  an  acrid 
essential  oil,  and  though  not  included  in  modem  materia  medica, 
furnishes  a  medicine  which  is  a  favourite  with  homceopathists. 

Pas^qtunadea,  political  or  personal  lampoons,  so  called 
after  a  witty  Roman  cobbler  of  the  15th  c,  whose  shop  stood 
near  the  Pidazzo  Breschl  On  its  site  was  aiterwards  erected  a 
mutilated  group  of  ancient  statuary,  representing  Menelaus  with 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  which  group  was  dubbed  with  the 
cobbler's  name.  To  it  the  Roman  populace  was  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  scurrilous  queries  or  epigrams,  the  answers  to  which 
were  placarded  on  the  Marforio,  the  statue  of  a  river-god,  which 
formerly  faced  the  Career  Mamertinus,  and  is  now  in  the 
Capitoline  Maseum.  Collections  of  these  P.  were  published  at 
Rome  in  15x0^  1512,  15x3,  and  1526,  and  at  Basel  in  1544. 
See  Mary-Lafon,  Pasquinei  Marforio  (Par.  1 861). 

Fasa'age,  or  Weat  Faaaase,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  Cork 
county,  on  the  W.  side  of  Cone  harbour,  6  miles  by  rail  from 
Cork,  of  which  it  is  a  marine  suburb  and  watering-place.  It  has 
a  quay,  a  dockyard,  and  several  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the 
larger  vessels  bound  for  Cork  lie  off  here.  Pop.  (1871)  3652. — 
!Efwt  F.,  a  seaport  with  some  trade,  is  on  the  W.'  side  of  Water- 
ford  Harbour,  6  xniles  £.  by  S.  of  Waterford,  and  has  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  729. 

Faaaaglia,  Oarlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  bom  at 
Pieve  a  San-Paolo,  in  Tuscany,  May  2,  1812,  was  educated  at 
Lucca,  and,  after  1827,  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  where, 
having  taken  orders,  he  rose  by  his  diligence  and  oratory  to  be 
professor,  first  of  canon  law,  and  afterwards  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy. On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Italy  (1848),  he  re- 
tired to  England,  but  retuming  to  Rome  in  18^1,  was  a  year 
later  appointed  president  of  the  Commission  which  decided  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  P.'s  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  national  movement  of  18^9  was  followed  by  his 
secession  from  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  by  his  withdrawal  to  Turin, 
where  he  founded  the  anti-papal  Mediatore  (1862),  and  received 
the  chair  of  moral  philosopny,  a  p<»t  which  he  still  (1878) 
retains.  He  represented  Montecchio  in  the  first  Italian  Parlia- 
ment (1863),  and  has  actively  promoted  the  cause  of  '  Liberal ' 
Catholicism  in  Italy.  Among  his  writings  are  Per  la  Causa 
Italiana  di  Vescem  Cattolici  (Flor.  1859),  Ddla  Scomunka  (Flor. 
1861),  an  answer  to  Renan's  Vie  de  J&us  (2  vols.  Tur.  1864),  &c 

Faaaaic,  a  river  of  New  Jersey  which  flows  into  Newark 
Bay  3  miles  from  Newark,  after  a  tortuous  south-easterly  course 
of  about  100  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  i^  miles  nom  its 
mouth,  and  at  Paterson  it  has  a  fall  of  72  feet,  supplving  an 
immense  water  power,  which  is  utilised  by  several  ketones. 

Faaaaxnaquodd'y  Bay,  between  the  province  of  New 
Branswick,  Canada,  and  the  State  of  Maine^  is  about  15  miles 


long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles.  Its  shorts  are  very 
irregular,  and  abound  in  good  harbours.  The  bay,  which  con* 
tains  numerous  islands,  receives  several  rivers,  of  which  the  St 
Croix  is  the  most  important     The  tide  rises  here  25  feet 
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I'ant  (Fr. '  walking '),  in  Heraldry,  describes  the  attitude 
of  any  animal  when  walking.  The  Lion  P.  has  three  paws  on 
the  ground,  while  the  fourth  (the  dexter  forepaw)  is  raised,  and 
the  tail  is  curled  over  the  back.    See  Leopard,  Thk. 

Faaaar^owitz,  or  Foaharewfitz,  a  town  of  Servia,  near  the 
Austrian  frontier,  7  miles  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  N.E.  of  the 
Morava,  notable  as  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  17 18  was 
signed  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  ending  the  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  securing  to  Austria  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  the  W.  part  of  Wallachia,  a  part  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  town  and  territory  of  Belgrade. 

Faaaau',  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Inn  and  Ilz  with  the  Danube,  105  miles  E.N.E.  of  Munich  by 
rail.  It  is  a  picturesquely-situated  and  finely-built  town,  on  a 
rocky  neck  of  land  between  the  Inn,  here  863  feet  wid^  and  the 
Danube,  719  feet,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance,  rising  like 
an  amphitheatre  from  the  Inn.  It  consists  of  Altstadt,  Inn- 
stadt,  lUstadt,  and  Neumarkt  with  Anger,  and  is  protected  by 
the  fortress  of  the  Oberhaus  (built  1219),  on  a  rock  426  feet 
high,  and  connected  with  the  Unterhaus,  and  by  10  detached 
forts. '  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  tiie  Cathedral  (founded 
1284,  and  restored  after  a  fire  1662-80),  and  the  Post-Office, 
where  the  Treaty  of  P.,  which  first  established  religious  tolera- 
tion, was  signed  by  the  Emperor  Karl  V.  and  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
31st  July  1552.  P.  has  a  Gymnasium,  an  industrial  school,  and 
a  Jesuit  College,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  court  of 
appeaL  The  manufiictures  are  various  and  important,  including 
leather,  tobacco,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  beer ;  and  there  is 
some  shipbuilding  for  the  river  trade.  Pop.,  almost  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic  (1875)  14,757.  P.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Casira  Baiavia  (a  name  corrupted  first  into  Palavium^ 
and  finally  into  P.),  and  was  formerly  tne  capital  of  a  bishopric 
founded  m  739,  secularised  in  1803,  and  wholly  incorporated 
with  Bavaria  in  1805.  See  Erhard,  GeschkhU  der  Stadt  P. 
(2  vols.  Passau,  1862-64). 

Faaa'enger  Figeon  (Eetopisiet  migralorms\  a  species  of 
Columlnda,  or  pigeon,  belonging  to  N.  America,  and  noted  for 
its  habit  of  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another 
in  flocks  numbering  many  thousand  birds.  It  attains  a  size 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  pigeon.  Its  colour  above  is  a 
general  slate  blue,  exquisitely  varied  by  a  metallic  lustre  and 
green  gloss.  The  abdomen  is  white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  pale  red.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed,  its  two  central 
feathers  black,  and  the  remaining  ones  white.  The  beak  is 
black.  The  average  length  of  the  P.  P.  is  16  inches,  the  female 
bird  being  smaller  than  the  male.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
beech-mast,  but  it  also  feeds  on  rioe  and  other  grains,  on  berries, 
and  similar  substances.  Its  grain-eating  propensity  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  American  farmer.  Wilson  calculated  that  a  flock 
observed  by  him  extended  for  240  miles,  and  included  at  least 
2,230,272,000  birds.  The  daily  food-supply  of  this  enormous 
multitude  he  estimated  at  1 7,424,000  bushels  of  graiiL  Audubon 
calculated  that  8,712,000  bushels  of  grain  would  be  required 
daily  to  feed  a  flock  numbering  1,1 15,000,000  birds.  The  P.  P. 
flies  with  great  ra|»dity,  and  birds  with  undigested  rice  in  their 
crops — rice  obtained  from  Georgia  and  Ciuolina  rice-fields — 
have  been  killed  near  New  York.  This  fact  seems  to  prove 
that  the  P.  P.  can  fly  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  miles  in 
about  six  hours.  Some  specimens  have  been  killed  in  Britain ; 
one  in  Fife,  in  1825.  The  young  are  hatched  in  about  sixteen 
days,  and  the  feroide  lays  two  eggs  of  a  white  colour.  Both 
sexes  perform  the  work  of  incubation. 

Faaaengera  by  Land  or  Sea.  Power  to  inspect  rail* 
ways  and  to  control  their  construction  is  under  statutes  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trade ;  before  whom  copies  of  the  bye-laws  of 
every  company  must  be  laid,  otherwise  they  are  void ;  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  disallow  any  proposed  bye-law.  Every 
railway  and  canal  company  is  required  to  make  arrangements 
for  receiving  and  forwarding  P.  and  goods  without  unreasonable 
delay,  and  without  partiality  or  Droerence.  The  genenl  rule 
of  law  that  masters  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  servanu 
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done  in  their  official  capacity  holds  good  with  regard  to  railway 
companies  and  coach  proprietors  and  their  servants ;  hence,  any 
passenger  injured  in  travelling  by  public  conveyance,  by  fault  of 
the  carrier,  has  a  just  claim  for  compensation  against  the  owner ; 
and  if  any  one  be  so  killed,  the  right  of  claim  falls  to  his  or  her 
wife,  or  husband,  or  children.  The  legal  presumption  in  the 
case  of  injury  or  death  to  a  passenger  .is  always  in  favour  of 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  carrier.  Railways  are  bound  to  afford 
reasonable  accommodation  to  the  public ;  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  accommodate  extraordinary  numbers.  There  are  various 
statutes  which  regulate  the  duties  of  carriers  by  sea  towards  their 
P.  Diet  must  be  wholesome  and  sufficient.  See  under  Car- 
riers— Carriers,  Wharfingers,  and  IVarehomemen. 

Faas'eres,  PasB'erine  BIxcLb.    See  Insessores. 

Pasaing  Bell  is  a  bell  tolled  in  Catholic  countries  during 
the  solemn  moments  when  the  spirit  is  '  passing '  from  the  body, 
with  Uie  intention  of  inviting  those  that  hear  it  to  join  in  the 
prayers  ordered  for  the  dying. 

Pasa'ing-Notea  (in  Music).  Notes  not  essential  to  har- 
mony, used  in  passing  from  one  essential  note  to  another. 

Passion  Flower,  or  technically  Passiflora,  is  the  type  genus 
of  Passifloracece,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledons^  chiefly  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  includes  such 
genersi&sParopsia,  Smeathmannia,  Tasconia, and Malesherbia,  The 
beautiful  plants  united  under  P.  F.  number  about  200  described 
species,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  climbing  herbs  or  shrubs 
provided  with  tendrils,  but  a  few  are  small  erect  trees,  without 
the  tendrils.  Their  curious  flowers  have  given  rise  to  consider- 
able botanical  discussion,  and  authorities  are  still  at  variance  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  diflerent  parts.  Many  of  the  species 
have  edible  fruits  known  under  the  names  Granadilla  (q.  v. ),  those 
for  P,  quadrangularis,  P,  alata,  &c. ;  water  lemon  of  the  W. 
Indies  {P,  Uiurtfblia) ;  conch  apple  or  sweet  calabash  {P.  mail- 
fortnis).  The  part  eaten  is  the  fleshy  aril  attached  to  the  seeds, 
or  the  juicy  pulp  in  which  they  are  embedded — the  taste 
varying  from  a  pleasant  to  a  mawkish  flavour.  Occasionally,  as 
the  produce  of  home  culture,  the  fruits  of  the  better  descriptions 
are  seen  in  the  European  markets.  Of  /*.  macroearpa,  fruit 
weighing  8  lbs.  have  been  grown  in  Australia.  Medicinal  pro- 
perties are  ascribed  to  several  species ;  eg,,  the  root  of  P, 
quadrangulum  is  narcotic ;  that  ot  P,  contrayerva  and  P,  nor^ 
mails  are  reported  to  be  poison  antidotes ;  from  P,  rubra  a 
tincture  is  obtained  called  Dutchman's  laudanum  ;  the  leaves  of 
P,  fxiida  are  employed  as  poultices,  and  those  of  /*.  laurifolia  as 
anthelmintics.  Of  the  numerous  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids 
cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes,  P,  carulea  is  the  most  hardy. 
The  name  P.  F.  was  given  from  the  points  of  fancied  analogy 
presented  by  the  plant  to  the  memorable  events  at  Calvary; 
thus  the  three  stigmas  represent  the  three  nails,  the  Ave  anthers 
the  five  wounds,  the  filamentous  processes  of  the  corona  the 
crown  of  thorns,  &c 

Pass'ionists  is  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  Christ,  or  Congregatio  Cleri- 
corum  excalceatorum  S,S»  Cruets  etPassionis,  which  was  founded 
by  Paolo  Francisco  de  Danei,  bom  at  Ovado  in  Sardinia,  3d 
January  1694.  Paolo  assumed  the  name  *  della  Croce'  in  1720, 
occupied  a  cell  on  Mount  Argentaro  at  Rome,  and  received 
from  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  the  privilege  of  founding  an  order  of 
missionaries,  with  the  object  of  preaching  the  love  of  Christ  as 
displayed  in  his  Passion.  He  and  his  brother  Giovanni  were 
orcmined  priests  in  1727.  Paolo  died  on  the  very  day  (i8th 
October  1775)  on  which  he  received  a  bull  from  Pope  Pius  VI. 
establishing  the  order,  was  beatified  in  1S52,  and  canonised  in 
i8iS7.  In  1782  P.  were  employed  as  missionaries  to  Bulgaria 
and  Wallachia,  and  subsequently  missions  of  the  order  have  been 
sent,  with  more  or  less  success  to  other  countries,  Belgium,  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  Aostralia,  &a  See  Ahregide  la  Vie  du  B, 
Paul  de  la  Croix  (Toumai,  1857),  and  Father  Pius*  ZJ/e  0/ S. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  (DubL  1867). 

Passion  Music  is  music  illustrative  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  an  early  period  it  was  usual  to  assign  the  recital  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  to  a  number  of 
different  priests  who  intoned  the  words  of  Jesus,  Pilate,  the 
High  Priest,  &c.,  and  the  words  of  th6  people  (tiirbae)  to  the 
congregation  or  choir.  From  this  custom  the  Passion-plays,  so 
popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  German  P.  M.,  seem 
alike  to  have  sprung.  After  Uie  Reformation,  original  composi- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  P.  M.  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  church  tones,  and  such  pieces  of  music 
were  made  suitable  for  performances  at  other  times  and  places 
than  at  particular  services  in  the  church.  The  oldest  known 
version  of  P.  M.,  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  1573,  with  recitatives 
and  four-part  choruses,  has  been  attributed  to  Antonio  ScandeU. 
Heinrich  Schiitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  feature  of  a  reflective 
chorus,  andjohann  Sebastian  (about  1672)  introduced  orchestral 
instead  of  organ  accompaniments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
c.  Keiser  utilised  original  libretti  instead  of  the  Goroel  narratives 
for  his  P.  M.,  Der  Btutige  und  Sterhende  J^s,  &c.f  and  adopted 
the  '  soliloquia,'  a  frequent  reflective  and  recitative  passage,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Telemann,  Handel,  and  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  The  last>named  great  master  in  his  two  works  on 
the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St  John,  the  most 
sublime  compositions  of  this  kind,  made  efifectual  use  of  the 
chorale  ;  and  selecting  simple  hymn  tunes  as  his  basis,  which 
he  grandly  harmonised,  pressed  into  his  service  the  voices  of 
the  entire  congregation.  The  harmony  of  the  small  choir  was 
enforced  with  the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  orchestra.  It  is 
not  customary  now,  however,  in  Germany,  for  the  congregation 
to  take  any  part  in  the  music  ;  and,  in  the  London  performances 
of  Bach's  works,  the  singing  of  the  chorales  by  the  choirs,  with- 
out any  instrumental  accompaniment,  has  been  found  admirable 
and  effective. 

Passion  Plays,  religious  dramas,  representing  the  Pasdon 
of  Christ,  were  probably  developments  of  the  Good  Friday  pro- 
cessions, and  date  from  an  early  period.  The  earliest  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  Ludus  Paschalis  sive  de  Passione  Domini 
(printed  in  Schmeller's  Carmina  Burana,  Stuttg.  1847),  belongs 
to  the  1 2th  c,  and  is  half  Latin,  half  German.  The  first  wholly 
German  passion  play,  composed  in  the  13th  c,  is  only  preserved 
in  fragments,  as  adso  is  the  Maritn-Klage,  but  we  have  numerous 
perfect  specimens,  dating  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  in 
Mone's  Schauspiele  des  Mittelcdters  {Kzi\&,  1846}.  These  plays 
lasted  occasionally  through  seven  days,  and  employed  between 
two  and  three  hundred  performers.  Their  popularity  waned  at 
the  Reformation,  but  they  still  survive  in  Spain  and  Southern 
Germany,  the  most  famous  passion  play  of  modern  times  being 
that  of  Ober-Ammergau  (q.  v.).     See  Mysteries. 

Passion  Week  is  the  week  before  Easter  (q.  v.),  so  called 
because  in  it  took  place  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ.  In  the 
early  Church  it  was  called  the  Great  Week,  and  was  distin- 
guished, even  above  the  rest  of  Lent  (a.  v.),  by  greater  rigour  of 
tasting,  greater  liberality  in  almsgiving,  oy  rest  and  liberty  granted 
to  slaves,  a  release  of  all  prisoners,  and  the  closing  of  the  law- 
courts.  On  the  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted 
the  Supper,  and  was  betrayed,  the  communion  was  administered 
in  some  churches  in  the  evening  after  supper.  (For  other  cus- 
toms observed  at  a  later  period  see  Maundy  Thursday.)  On 
the  Friday,  absolution  was  granted  to  all  who  observed  the  day 
with  fasting,  prayer,  and  true  contrition,  including  public  peni- 
tents whose  term  of  penance  was  completed.  The  Saturday,  or 
Great  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  was  the  one  Sabbath  throughout  the 
year  which  the  Greek  churches,  and  some  of  the  Western,  oH- 
served  as  a  fast. 
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